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ADVEETISEMENT. 


la  the  7ur  1844  wu  comp]et«d  a  woik  on  "  LONDON,"  edited  by  Chakleb  EniaBT, 
which  extended  to  Sii  Urge  Volumes.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  ft  digested  abridg- 
ment of  thftt  work,  with  erei;  necessaj;  addition  and  correction,  that  ma;  be  com- 
pleted in  one  handsome  Octavo  Tolum^  and  be  sold,  bound,  for  Seven  Shillings. 
This  new  work,  issued  at  this  remarkable  mie  of  cheapness,  will  contain  upwards  of 
Six  Hundred  pages  of  Text,  and  numerous  Engraviags. 

To  one  of  observation,  and  reflection,  and  adequate  knowledge,  everything  in 
London  is  raggeBtive.  In  ber  external  features  we  read  the  history  of  ber  pcut  and 
the  deecripUon  of  her  fretnU  social  state. 

"  The  things  of  &me 
That  do  renoim  this  cily,— " 

ChoTchea,  Palaces,  Offices  of  Qovemment,  Theatres,  Eihibittons,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Prisons,  Hospitals, — Parks,  Squares,  Streets,  Bridges,  Wharfs,  Docks,  Warehouses, 
Markets,  Shops,  Factories,  Inns, — Pavements,  Sewers,  Oaa-Lights,  Waterpipee, — Post- 
OSces,  Bailroads,  Steam-Boats,  Public  Carriages, — have  each  their  tale  of  that  mighty 
stirring  of  humanity  which,  in  its  aggregate,  is  a  spectacle  of  leal  sublimity  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  The  features  of  such  a  city,  physical  and  moral,  existing 
and  antiquarian,  if  truly  and  strikingly  presented,  may  interest  every  English  reader, 
be  he  citizen  or  stranger.  In  18S1  there  will  be  a  gathering  from  all  lands  iu  this, 
the  largest  city  of  the  world,  whose  inhabitants  are  in  intercourse,  commercial,  poli- 
tical, literary,  or  religious,  with  almost  the  ivhola  human  race.  We  pa,rpo*dy  tdtct 
thit  period  for  producing  a  fuB,  compact,  and  chtap  book  on  Lokdon,  that  will  en- 
deavour to  combine  accuracy  with  amusement, — a  Ouidejor  the  Vititor, — apermanmt 
Voivtnt  in  th*  J/ational  LUrary. 
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KNIGHT'S 
CYCLOPEDIA    OF    LONDON. 


I.  PARKS. 


As  public  haimts,  the  Furka  of  London  scarcely  dbte  from  tm  Miliar  period  thui 
ihe  time  of  the  CouunonireAltb.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  their  cbancter  of  lojal 
demeanei,  St.  Jamei\  Hjde  Park,  and  Eeunngton  Qardens,  are  no  older  than  the 
Ume  of  HcQiy  Tin.,  whilo  even  the  Begent'a  Park  can  claim  a  connection  with 
rojaltj,  mora  oqniToaal  and  leaa  blaioned,  it  is  true,  but  equally  certain.  Ihur 
common  stoi;  is  briefly  as  followa  : — 

The  fieldi  which  now  constitute  St.  James'R  Park  were  acquired  by  Eenij  Till, 
for  some  lands  in  Suffolk.  The  hospital  of  St.  Jamea,  which  had  previously  stood 
there,  was  pulled  down,  the  sisterhood  pensioned  off,  a  "goodly  palace"  erected 
on  its  lite,  and  a  park  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall.  Hyde  Park  came  into  tho  posses- 
sion of  the  same  bluff  monarch  by  a  less  formal  process,  at  the  -dissolution  of  the 
monasteriet.  It  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Hyde,  the  property  of  the  abbot  and 
monasteiy  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  As  mention  is  made  of  the  keeper  of  the 
paA  Tery  soon  after  its  acquisition  by  the  Crown,  and  no  notice  taken  of  its  euclo- 
fura  by  Htary,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  it  was  enclosed  while  yet  the 
patrimony  of  the  conveut.  A  number  of  manors,  preTtously  belonging  to  monas- 
teiiei,  fell  into  the  king's  hands  at  the  same  time  with  the  manor  of  Hyde.  Soma 
of  these  were  granted  to  bishops,  and  others  to  secular  courtieii ;  some  remained 
for  a  lime  annexed  to  the  Grown.  Among  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  manwr 
of  Haiylebone,  attached  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  was  a  park,  in  which 
it  is  recorded  that  a  deer  was  kilted  on  one  occasion  for  the  amusement  of  the 
MnscoTita  ambassador.  Some  undivided  twenty-fourth  parts  of  the  manor  of  Mary- 
bourne,  and  of  Mary-bourne  Park,  have  been  retained  by  the  Crown  to  the  present 
day ;  and  these,  with  some  additional  land^  now  constitute  the  Kegent's  Park. 

To  the  passionate  fondness  of  the  early  English  sovereigns  for  the  chase,  we  owe, 
in  all  probability,  the  parks  of  London.  What  was  a  passion  in  our  Williams  and 
Edwards,  became  in  their  Buccessors  a  &shion  also.  Even  the  awkward  and  timid 
James  deemed  it  a  part  of  king-craft  to  affect  a  love  of  the  chase.  Hence  the  form- 
ation of  St.  James's  Park  by  Eenry  Till.,  and  the  retention  of  Hyde  Park  and  Mary- 
bourne  Park  by  that  king  and  his  successois,  when  other  lands  appropriated  by  the 
Crown  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  were  squandered  away  as  lavishly  as 
they  were  covetously  grasped  in  the  first  instance.  There  ara  circumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  Henry  Till,  a  mora  extensive  project  than  that  of 
merely  studding  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  residence  with  deer  parks. 
A  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  in  July,  1646,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  converting 
a  coniideiable  extent  of  country  round  Westminster  into  a  royal  ^ate,  within  whidt 
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the  parks  iroold  haTB  been  meie  nuiseries  for  tbo  deor.  The  procIuuatiDn  aa- 
nounces  that,  "Forasmuch  as  the  King's  Moit  RoftX  Majesty  is  much  desirous  to 
have  the  games  of  hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron,  preierred  in  and  about  his 
honour  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  for  his  owD  disport  and  pastime ;  that  is  to 
saj,  from  his  said  Palace  of  Westminster  to  St.  Qjles  in  the  Fields,  and  from  thence 
to  Islington,  to  oui  Lad;  of  the  Oak,  to  Highgate,  to  Homsej  Park,  to  Hampstead 
Heath  and  ffom  thence  to  his  said  Palace  of  Westminster,  to  b«  ptaiatyti  and  kept 
for  his  own  besport  and  pleasure  atid  recreation ;  his  Highness,  therefore,  straightly 
chai^tb  and  conunandeth  all  and  singular  hie  subjects,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or 
condition  soever  they  he,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  do  presume  or  attempt  to  hunt 
or  to  hawk,  or  in  an;  means  to  take  oi  kill,  any  of  the  sud  game  within  the  pre- 
cincts aforesaid,  as  Uiey  tender  his  favour,  and  will  eschew  the  imprisonment  of  their 
bodies,  and  fiirthor  punishment  at  his  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure." 

Had  this  attempt  been  strenuously  insisted  upon  and  carried  through  by  the  Crowo, 
It  might  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the  frequent  proclamations  issued  in  sub- 
sequent reigns  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  New 
houses  might  hare  been  pulled  down,  on  the  plea  thafthey  were  encroachments  upon 
the  royal  chase,  and  Interfered  with  the  preservation  of  the  game.  This  belt  of 
royal  hunting-ground  might  have  kept  Iiondon  cabined  in  within  the  liberties,  or 
driven  it  across  the  Thames,  or  down  into  the  marshes  of  Sssoz.  But  Henry  did  not 
long  survive,  and  in  Edward's  brief  boy  reign  there  were  more  serious  matters  to 
attend  to  than  hunting,  and  Queen  Mary  hunted  heretics,  not  hares,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  too  many  reasons  for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  merchant- 
princes  of  London  to  insist  upon  a  measure  always  so  unpopular  in  England  as  an 
extension  of  the  royal  hunting  reserves.  So  the  plan,  if  ever  seriously  entertained, 
broke  down,  and  the  city  corporation  hunted  the  hare  at  the  head  of  the  conduit, 
where  Conduit  Street  now  stands,  and  killed  the  fbi  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's  ;  and 
&  flood  of  stone  and  mortar,  leaving  the  royal  parks  isolated  and  tti  apart,  like 
mountain  peaks  In  the  deluge,  rushed  from  London,  covering  the  meres  and  brooks, 
along  which  bluff  Harry  had  sprung  the  heron  and  flown  bis  hawk  at  her,  and  over 
the  dry  uplands,  where  the  quick-eared  bare  had  trembled  to  hear  the  coming  route 
of  "mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  persons,  the  masters  and  wardens  of 
the  twelve  companies,  and  the  chamberlain." 

This  forgotten  prockmation  of  Henry  Till,  marts  the  turning  of  a  tide.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  made  new  forests.  One  of  the  most  bitter  causes  of  quarrel 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects,  was  the  attempt  of  that  monarch  to  enclose 
some  new  lands  within  a  large  park  he  attempted  to  erect  between  Richmond  and 
Hampton  Court.  William  carried  his  point  ',  Charles's  attempt  helped  to  cost  him 
his  life  ;  Henry  only  failed.  Henry's  attempt  was  made  under  the  culmination  of 
the  star  of  feudal  UmM.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
public  should  long  be  kept  from  sharing  with  the  monarch  In  the  good  things  he  took 
from  the  church. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

It  is  impossible  to  saunter  about  St,  James's  Park  without  being  stTDclc  ty  its 
beauties.  I^  however,  any  person  wishes  to  etyoy  them  like  a  true  epicure — to  take 
as  much  of  the  beautiful  and  exclude  as  much  of  the  common-place  as  possible — to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  each  succeeding  morsel  by  a  judicious  regard  to  harmony 
in  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other—it  will  be  advisable  to  enter  through 
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tha  Qrecn  Park  If  the  gftt*  oppoiite  Hamilton  PI»c«,  «t  tlie  wwt  eiu)  of  PiamdiUj. 
Loonging  onwtrdg  by  tba  «»llt  tit^t  Aeaceada  clom  by  <^"  tp°*  fonneil;  ocoupied 
br  Uie  luifer'a  lodge,  th«  cja  pusM  &biig  a  tuU  bstwean  tieea  to  rett  upon  a 
beautiful  line  of  irood  in  the  iaid(ll«  diita&ce,  out  of  nbicK  riw  the  toweri  of  WeBt- 
miaiUr  jibbey.  A  nuHiTs  oomer  of  the  palace  u  Men  between  the  treea  naarar  at 
1mw4-  Tbn  valk  here  parts  into  two — that  on  the  left  baud  desoandiiig  into  what  ba* 
all  the  appeannce  front  tiwi  point  of  a  woodj  dell;  the  othei  carrying  ub  int«  an 
^•n  ipaw,  where  vehare  a  Tiew  of  the  unobtruiiyelj  wealthy  maiuion«  ot  Piccadilly 
on  the  other,  and  the  more  dacorated  line  of  buildings  which  form  the  eastern  boondarj 
of  the  Orsen  Park  in  front.  The  pictures  on  »j6rj  hand  are  at  this  point  perfect  in 
tegard  t«  compoaition :  the  arnngement  ot  trees,  lawn,  and  architecture  ii  simply 
aidant.  Taming  to  the  right  hand,  at  the  maosioD  of  the  Duke  of  Suthsrlaod,  wa 
OMDA  into  St.  Janes's  Pw)c.  The  palace  itself  presents  a  front  of  some  m^^fioenee, 
bum  its  large  breadth  and  height ;  and  is  now  seen  to  better  adrantaga,  duce  the 
nmeral  of  the  marbb  arch.  Oroeiing  th«  mall,  entar  the  omaniented  enclonira  in 
fnmt  at  iiui  palace.  Once  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  parfect  indifference  what  way  the 
loitMrer  tturiu-r«nly,  if  it  be  poisibk,  he  ought  to  get  upon  the  grass  as  soon  as  ha 
can.  From  the  side  at  wEu^ih  wa  hare  auppeied  bim  to  enter,  he  catobei  through  tha 
trees  aa  be  moves  along  such  .partial  glances  of  the  palace,  or  of  tha  Goremnient 
offices  at  tb«  oppoute  end  of  the  parli:,  as  make  pretty  pictures  out  of  Twy  questionr- 
able  arohiteoture.  (^posite  bim  ha  has  the  m^jattio  receptacle  of  the  dead  royalty 
ef  old  Bngland,  If  he  ^efer  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  sheet  of  water,  the 
moat  eligible  point  of  view  is  on  the  rising  near  the  angle  at  Buckingham  Gate, 
rfwding  a  fine  view,  closed  by  tha  dome  of  Si  Paul's. 

This  is  Um  still  life,  but  in  the  "eiuoymeut  of  prospecti"  the  shilling  of  the 
hiuaaa  and  other  figures  is  the  moat  matwial  sonrce  of  pleasure  to  tha  spectator. 
Along  the  tnok  vhieh  we  have  been  pmauiog  in  imagination,  thne  ia  riah  rariety: 
fran  the  glanea  and  daab  of  equipages  along  Hecadillj  to  the  pedeatrians  of  tha 
Qf«eB  Park;  thence  to  tiie  stately  noiseleaa  sweep  of  the  privileged  vehiclea  of  the 
nobility  along  the  mall,  enliTened  by  the  occasional  passage  of  a  hwseman,  who 
rides  aa  if  tha  fikte  of  Mipires  depended  an  his  keeping  the  appointment  to  which 
ha  is  bound  i  and  thence  again  into  tha  ornamented  encioaure,  wbere,  in  the  absenca 
(rf'  other  computy,  we  are  sure  of  the  birds.  Many  an  hour  of  pleasant  intcrcourae 
Etay  be  epent  wiUi  tha  watai'fowl  is  St.  James's  Puk,  whether  thej  be  showing  the 
ease  with  which  habit  has  taught  them  to  mingis  in  arowdjsd  society ;  or  with  their 
beads  Daier  their  viags  sleeping  on  the  smooth  water  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mwning 
— fiv,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  pleaaora-seeking  world  of  Ikindon,  they  have 
aoqoired  hod  habits  of  late  risiDg  i  or  in  the  intoxication  of  returning  sjoiog, 
wheeling  in  pursuit  of  each  other  in  long  circles  overhead,  Uion  rushing  down  into 
duir  native  elemNkt,  and  ploughing  long  Airrows  in  it  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
These  birds  ar«  the  property  of  the  Omitbologieal  Society. 

Dniing  the  migns  <tl  SllMbeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  St.  James's  Park  can 
only  be  cwsidered  as  a  auisery  for  deer  and  an  appendage  to  the  tilt-yard.  The 
frequent  ■llnsioos  to  it  as  a  place  of  rendazvous  by  the  dramatists  of  the  sge  of 
Cbariea  IL  are  sought  in  vain  in  Shakspera  and  his  eontempcTuiea,  with  whom  St 
Paul's  oecupiea  its  place.  It  ceuld  not  well  be  otberwise.  A  visit  to  the  palace  at 
Westminster  wee  then  going  out  of  London,  and  to  have  gone  out  of  the  palace  into 
tite  paik  would  have  been  in  tho  way  of  pleasure^hunting  a  work  of  ■upererogation-' 
gilding  refined  gold.  A  passage  occurs  in  Pepya's  '  Diaty,'  which  enables  us  to  fom 
an  idaa  of  the  nomparative  sealusion  of  the  pajft  in  tbesa  days.    The  dato  of  &« 
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enti7  ia  not  much  eulier  thui  that  of  tiie  notice  of  the  altemtionB  made  b;  Ohules 
II.  "  1630,  Jul;  22iid.  Went  to  nlk  in  the  inieani  park,  hut  oould  not  got  in ',  od« 
man  w&i  huted  b;  the  keeper  for  cbtrying  nme  people  over  on  his  back  through  the 
irater."  If  the  reader  irill  consult  one  of  the  earlier  maps  of  London,  he  will  find  a 
long,  narrow,  four-cornered  piece  of  vater  introduced  behind  the  tilt-yard,  eztonding 
nearly  from  aide  to  aide  of  the  paA,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  canal 
instructed  in  the  time  of  Cbai'Iet  II.  This  apparently  is  the  piece  of  water  across 
which  the  crowd  attempted  to  get  themselrea  smuggled  on  the  ocea^on  referred  to  by 
Pepji  into  "  the  inward  park." 

Bo  long  as  the  tilt-yard  maintained  its  interest,  the  space  beyond  it  would  hare 
few  attractions  for  the  gadng  public  On  either  side  of  the  park  there  was  a  place  of 
resort  preferred  by  the  loungers  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Restoration — Spring 
Garden  and  the  Mulberry  Garden.  The  period  at  which  Spring  Garden  was  enclosed 
and  lud  out  is  uncertain.  The  clump  of  houses  which  still  bears  the  name^  indicates 
its  limits  with  tolerable  exactness.  The  Mulberry  Garden  was  planted  by  order  of 
Jamei  I.,  who  attempted  in  1606  to  produce  silk  in  England,  and  to  that  end  imported 
many  hundred  thousand  mulberry-trees  irom  France.  In  I6B9  a  grant  was  made  to 
Walter,  Lord  Aston,  dec,  of  "  the  custody  of  the  garden,  mulberry-trees,  and  silk- 
worms, near  St.  James's,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex."  How  soon  after  this  the  silk- 
worms disappeared  and  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  gay  world,  does  not  appear. 
Buckingham  House,  which  stood  where  the  central  part  of  the  palace  now  stands, 
was  erected  by  John,  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  in  1703,  and  the  Mulberry  Garden 
attached  to  the  houso  as  private  property. 

After  Charing  Cross  had  become  more  and  more  connected  by  lines  of  buildings 
with  the  City,  and  private  dwelling-houses  had  multiplied  along  three  sides  of  the 
Park  by  Pall  Mall  and  King  Street,  and  the  streets  beliind  Queen  Square,  and  when 
tournaments  fell  into  disuse,  the  temptation  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  park 
would  increase.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  sort  of  royal  menagerie  had  begun  to 
take  the  place  of  the  deer  with  which  the  "  inward  park  "  was  stocked  in  the  days  of 
Henry  and  Eliiabetb. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  begins  the  era  of  the  park's  existence  as  a 
public  haunt,  and  materials  for  its  history  become  accessible.  The  design  accord- 
ing to  which  the  park  was  laid  out  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Le  Notre. 
Charles  seems  to  have  set  to  work  with  its  adornment  immediately  on  his  return.  We 
can  trace  the  progress  of  the  operations  in  Pepys's  '  Diaiy :' 

"  1660,  Sept.  16.  *  *  *  To  the  puk,  where  I  saw  bow  far  they  had  proceeded  in 
the  Pall  Mall,  and  in  making  a  river  through  the  park  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
since  it  was  begun.  *-  *  *  October  11.  To  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  we  ob- 
served the  several  engines  at  work  to  draw  up  water,  with  which  sight  I  was  very 
much  pleased.  Above  all  the  rest  I  liked  that  which  Mr.  Greatorex  brought,  which  do 
cany  up  the  water  with  a  great  deal  of  ease.  *  *  *  1661.  August  4.  >  *  *  Walked 
into  St.  James's  Park  (where  I  had  not  been  a  great  while),  and  there  found  great 
and  very  noble  alterations.  *  *  *  1662.  July  27.  I  went  to  walk  in  the  park,  which 
is  DOW  every  day  more  and  more  pleasant  by  the  new  works  upon  it." 

All  the  future  representations  of  the  park  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  exhibit 
to  us  hi*  long  rows  of  young  elm  and  lime-trees,  fenced  round  with  palings  to  protect 
them  from  injury.  We  have  such  a  row  in  front  of  the  old  Hone  Guards,  and  another 
moh  following  the  line  of  the  canals.  These  are  occasionally  relieved  bj  some  fine 
old  trees,  as  in  Tempeat's  view,  in  the  title-p^;e  of  this  number. 

The  elegance  of  the  park  transformed  into  a  garden,  with  the  attnwtioiu  of  the 
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MM  aDinulj  for  Ui«  «nrioiu  ud  th«  null  for  the  puaeiteH,  nndend  it  immedi- 
ately the  &Tourit«  h&ant  of  the  court.  The  mall  (a  Tiita  half  a  mile  in  length)  i«- 
euTed  its  name  from  a  game  at  ball,  for  vhich  waa  filmed  a  hollow  smooth  walk, 
encloeed  on  each  aide  b;  a  border  of  wood,  and  having  an  iron  hoop  at  one  eztremi^. 
The  cnriouri;  inquiring  Mr.  F^jb  records :—"  1663.  Hay  IS,  I  iralked  in  the  park, 
ditconniiig  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pall-mall,  who  was  sweeping  of  it ;  who  t(AA  me 
that  the  earth  ia  mixed  that  do  floor  the  mall,  and  that  over  all  there  is  coeUe-shelli 
powdered  and  spread  to  keep  it  fast;  which,  howerer,  in  dry  weather  toms  to  dust 
and  deads  the  ball."    The  game  was,  bowever,  played  somewhat  difierently,  even  in 

8l  Jamet'i  Park  a  intimately  uiooiated  with  anecdotes  of  the  prints  lift  of 
Charlea  II.  (Sbber  tells  ns,  that  "  his  indolent  amusement  of  playing  with  his  dogs 
and  feeding  bis  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park  (which  I  hare  seen  him  do)  made  the 
common  people  adore  him."  He  was  an  early  riser ;  which  was  sorely  complained 
of  by  his  attendants,  wbo  did  not  sleep  off  thmr  debauches  so  lightly.  Burnet  oom- 
plaiued  that  the  king  walked  so  hat,  it  was  a  trouble  to  keep  vp  with  him.  When 
ninee  George  of  Denmark  complained  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  growing  fat, 
"Walk  with  me,"  said  Charles,  "and  hunt  with  my  brother,  and  you  will  not  long 
be  distressed  with  growing  &t."  Br.  King,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Oromarty,  has 
enabled  us  to  accompany  the  merry  monarch  in  one  of  his  walks.  The  king,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Lord  Cromarty,  had  taken  two  or  three  tarns  in  St. 
Jamee'a  Park,  and  after  prooeedisg  up  Constitution  Hill,  which  was  then  quite  in  the 
coontrj,  he  enconntered  the  Duke  of  Tork  returning  from  hunting  as  he  was  about 
to  croea  into  Hyde  PaA.  The  Dnke  alighted  to  pay  his  respects,  and  expressed  his 
nneaainess  at  seeing  his  brother  with  so  small  an  attendance ;  "  No  kind  of  danger, 
James,"  said  Charles,  "  for  I  am  sure  no  man  in  England  would  kill  me  to  make  you 
king."  Another  of  the  meny  monarch's  strolls  in  the  park  is  characteristic,  and 
rendered  more  piquant  by  the  decorous  character  of  the  narrator,  Bvelyn,  in  whose 
company  be  was  at  the  time  : — "  1671.  March  1.  *  *  *  I  thence  walked  with  him 
(King  Charles)  through  8t.  James's  Park  to  the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard 
a  Tetj  &miliar  discourse  between  Hn.  Nellie,  as  thcj  call  an  impudent  comediui, 
she  locking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  *  *  *  •  *  * 
{tic  in  orig.)  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  Utis 
(oene.  Thence  the  king  walked  to  the  Duchess  of  Olerelaiid,  another  lady  of  plea- 
sure and  curse  of  onr  nation."  Daring  this  interriew  wHb  "  Mn.  Nellie  '*  the  king 
was  standing  in  the  royal  garden  which  constituted  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
peril.  "  Hrs.  Nellie  "  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  wall  of  a  small  garden  behind 
her  bouse  (near  79,  Pall-mall).  Periiaps,  howerer,  a  little  incident  related  by  Coke  is 
eren  mtne  characteristic  of  <%arles,  from  its  contrasting  his  loitering  gossiping  haUta 
with  public  and  private  suffering.  Coke  was  one  day  in  attendance  on  the  king, 
who,  haying  finished  feeding  his  fitTouiites,  was  proceeding  towards  St.  James's,  and 
was  overtaken  at  the  further  end  of  the  mall  by  Prince  Rupert.  "  The  king  told  the 
prince  how  he  had  shot  a  duck,  and  such  a  dSg  fetched  it ;  and  so  they  walked  on 
till  the  king  came  to  St  James's  House;  and  there  the  king  said  to  the  prince, 
'  Let 's  go  and  see  Oambridge  and  Kendal,'— the  Duke  of  York's  two  sons,  who  then 
lay  anlying.  But  upon  his  return  to  Whitehall  he  found  all  in  an  uproar,  the  Coun- 
tMS  CaatlemaJne,  as  it  was  sud,  bewailing  above  all  others  that  she  should  be  the 
first  torn  in  pieces."  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  river  had 
just  been  received.  Popys  gives  in  his  '  Diary '  a  fine  picture  of  a  court  oavalcade 
in  the  park,  all  flaunting  with  feathers,  in  which  the  same  Castlemaine  takes  a 
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pTomiiuiit  pttt,  while  tba  lung  »ppa»n  between  her  ud  hia  Uvful  vifa  (tnd  Un. 
Stuut  (with  nvHenea  be  it  rpoken)  not  imlilu  Uachuth  "  with  his  doxiai  uound." 
Pef  7B  oftmi  encounten,  »lu),  ChsrleB's  brother,  (he  Duke  of  York,  in  the  p»rk,  but 
iilw»yfl  totiTsly  engkgad :— "  1661.  Ajwil  8.  To  Bt.  Jwnes'g  Park,  whoto  I  mw  the 
Duke  of  Toik  pUjiog  at  jwll-iuU,  the  tot  time  th«t  I  »nt  mw  the  sport."  And 
—>'  16flS.  J)ec.  10.  To  the  duke,  and  followed  him  into  the  paric,  when,  thou|^  th« 
ioe  WM  brokw,  be  would  go  ilide  upon  bii  ikkit*,  whi^h  I  did  not  like,  but  ha  slidai 
wj  well."  Bkatiug  wm  than  a  noveltj  among  ui.  It  ia  probable  that  laiae  of  thp 
aziltd  canlieia  had  acquired  the  ut  while  Beeking  to  while  away  tba  tedium  of  a 
Dutch  winter. 

After  the  death  of  Cbarle)i  IL  St.  Juuei'a  Park  cea«ed  to  be  the  brourite  haunt  of 
the  BOTeraign.  The  burning  of  Whitehall,  b;  occaiiouing  the  temoval  of  the  eoort, 
maj  in  part  account  for  thii — in  part,  the  leu  goaiiping  turn  of  lueoeeding  ■eTereigni. 
But  the  lore  of  their  lubjecbe  for  thi*  pUMing  lounge  hai  been  more  laiting.  In  the 
lait  eentuiy,  when  the  dUtinetioui  of  rank  were  more  marked  bj  drete,  "  the  toe  of 
Uw  peuant "  came  loxaewhat  too  near  "  tbi  couirtior."  Walpole  writes,  "  Hy  Lady 
Ooventry  and  my  niece  Waldegra*e  bars  been  mobbed  in  the  parii."  The  graduU 
tiee  in  refinement  amoDgit  all  oi:4eri  in  lociety,  now  i^uiere  lueb  a  plaee  of  pufalio 
neoirt  laEe  for  all  and  oS'gnure  to  ncna ;  no  insult  for  tlie  gteat,  no  oontunuly  for  tim 
lowly.  The  improTamenta  efieoted  in  the  time  of  Qeorge  IV.  were  for  the  people,  and 
they  abuw  not  their  own  pofeaaaion.  The  omamrated  groundj  are  kept  with  the 
nieeat  care,  uninjuied  by  any  rude  treapaksaera ;  the  water-fowl  are  confided  to  the 
protection  of  the  public.  Tiie  relief  of  the  gusxd  on  the  parade  attracta  a  erowd  of 
idlert  of  all  denominatbna,  but  there  is  no  disorder.  OiTility  haa  beoome  a  mark<wl 
ahanateristiq  of  all  claaaea  of  the  people.  By  night,  aa  by  day,  the  parit  ii  now 
aeeuia.    It  wu  lighted  by  gM  in  ISSjI. 


HYDE  PARK. 

Hyde  Park,  the  Qreen  and  St.  James's  Parks,  may  be  ngixiai  aa  forming  part 
of  an  uninterrupted  apaee  of  open  pleasuiergiDund.  This  ia  not  ao  ^^tarent  bow 
that  they  only  tounh  with  their  anglea,  but  it  was  othenriae  before  the  ground  on 
which  Apaley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  itand  wa*  taken  from  Hyde  Park.  Et^ 
yet  the  isthmus  which  connects  them,  where  Hyde  Park  Qate  and  the  gate  at  the  top 
of  Oonstitutiou  Hill  front  each  other,  ia  only  attenuated,  not  intersected.  They  bar^ 
moreover,  unee  the  Bevolution  been  inrariably  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  same 
ranger. 

Bach  of  thaae  parka  haa  its  own  peculiar  character,  lit.  JMses's,  lying  among 
palaces,  and  b«dged  round  on  all  aidea  from  a  oomparatirely  aarty  period  by  the 
Auhionabla  reaideneea  of  the  "  Weat  Snd,"  ia  the  courtier.  Hyde  Park,  not  yet  ^uite 
snirounded  by  the  town,  and  decidedly  extending  into  a  rural  neigfabouriiood,  is  the 
"Sna  old  country  gentleman,"  esaentialiy  stately  and  noble,  and  a  courtier  too  on 
oecaaiona,  yet  with  a  dash  of  rusticit;f .  Hammed  in  though  this  park  now  ia  on  all 
sidesbylongrowaof  building*,  one  feels  there,  onabreesy  upland  with  a  wide  space 
of  empty  atmospbere  on  erery  side,  what  must  hare  been  the  chaim  of  this  place 
when  the  c^e,  looking  from  it,  fell  in  every  direction  on  mral  soenei,  for  Byde  Park 
until  Tory  recently  was  entirely  in  the  ooundy.  And  thia'remaA  naturally  conducta 
ua  to  those  adTontures  and  incidents  aaaeciated  with  Hyde  Park  which  contribute 
•Ten  more  than  ita  rural  position  to  render  it  Less  exoloairely  of  the  court,  courtly, 
than  St.  Jamea'c. 
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H^de  Pack  tm*  m  fanaiiU  pUca  of  rMort  for  those  vho  brought  in  Ue  lit  of 
IJAjvith  th«  r»ra»»jc«  Mice  p»)d  to  it.  Papji  breattus  a  ugh  in  hii  'Diu/'ou  th« 
■ruling  «{  tho  30th  Apri],  1661,  (he  »m  thea  ou  >  ple&iurB  jaunt,)  to  thij  affect  :— 
"^  I  HI  aoiry  I  an  not  in  iU>n4aw  to  ba  at  Hide  Park  to^nonow  moming,  awosg  th« 
giMt  gaUaata  and  ladiai,  nhub  will  be  Tar;  fino."  It  wm  tctj  fine,  for  Sveljo  ha« 
eatamd  is  his  *  Divj,'  Hoder  tba  date  of  the  idnntiBal  lit  of  Maf  letored  to  hf 
P^ja : — "  1  vent  to  Bid^  PHb  to  tohe  the  air,  whan  ww  hii  M^eatj  and  an  ianu.- 
inwabta  appeatanae  of  gallaota  and  ri^  coachu,  being  now  at  tina  of  unirenal 
fastiTitjr  tiud  jo;."  But  eran  during  tha  awa;  of  the  Puritaoj,  tba  JkHidanjua 
Maembled  her*  **  to  do  o)»eiTanca  to  Uay,"  ai  w«  leam  from  '  Sereial  Fro«eedinga 
of  State  Affsin,  37^1  April  to  4th  Uaj,  1694.'—*'  Monds;,  Ut  H^.  Thl*  daj  waa 
mm»  obecTTed  hj  people  going  a  raajing  Uuut  fo*  diTors  jmm  paat,  and  indaed 
much  sin  ciHnmitted  bf  widf«4  ineotiDgB  with  fiddlers,  drunkenneM,  ribaldqr,  and 
tba  iika ;  great  resort  caina  to  Bjde  Park,  many  hundradi  of  ooadfacs  and  gaJlantf  in 
attire,  but  mwt  shameful  powdored  hair  men,  and  painted  and  spottad  wimeB. 
Bone  men  pl^ad  with  a  lilTar  ball,  and  some  took  other  resreation.  But  hii 
Higbnw  tba  I^d  Protectiv  want  not  thither  n«  any  of  tke  Lerdi  of  tha  CopuMa- 
wwlth,  but  ware  busy  about  the  great  affain  of  the  CHnnon wealth."  We  weuld 
giTe  »  tride  to  know  whether  ene  John  HUtoa,  a  Secretarj  of  tba  Iiord  Protecbv, 
wM  equallj  aelf-denying.  In  1654  tlu  morning  view  from  the  Bag  in  Hjde  VtA 
must  bare  hMD  Bot  unliki  this  description  of  vhat  had  met  a  poet's  eje  in  hie  earlf 
ramUea— T 

"  Some  time  walking  not  usnan 

By  hedge-row  elma  on  hillock  green. 

Bight  sgainst  the  eutem  gite 

Where  tbe  graat  sun  bt^B*  bis  state, 

Bobed  in  taincg  and  amber  light, 

The  deads  in  tboiuwid  Uverira  digb^ 

Wliile  the  ploBgbmaa  near  at  hand 

Whirtles  o'er  the  fiirrow'd  )end ; 

And  tbe  milkmaid  aingetb  blitbe, 

And  the  movyr  wbets  hU  soytbe, 

And  ereiy  Bhepherd  tells  big  tale 

Under  the  ^wtborn  in  tbe  dale." 

.  Be  this  u  it  may,  tbe  sports  affected  by  the  habitual  ftequenters  of  Hyde  Park 
at  all  timai  of  the  year  had  a  manly  character  about  liam,  hununising  with  i(f  countiy 
situation.  For  example,  although  the  Lord  Protector  felt  it  inconsistent  with  hii 
dignity  to  tanetioB  by  his  pnamx*a  tba  profana  mnmmery  of  tha  1st  of  Uay,  be 
made  himself  anendi  for  bis  self-denial  a  few  days  aftrawards,  as  we  Isam  from  tiia 
'Hoderata  InteUigeneer :' — -"In  Hyde  Park,  this  day,  tbna  was  a  hurling  of  a  great  ball 
by  fifty  Comidi  gentlemen  of  <me  side,  and  fifty  on  tbe  other )  pne  party  played  in  md 
caps,  ud  the  other  in  white.  Vhere  wae  present  his  Highness  tba  Lord  Proteoter,  many 
of  bis  Priry  Council,  and  diTen  eminent  gentlemen,  to  whose  view  was  presented  great 
agility  of  body,  and  most  neat  and  eiqaisite  wreatling,  at  every  meating  ot  one  with 
tbe  otbsr,  wbioh  was  ordered  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  to  show  more  tha 
strength,  vigour  and  nimbleneea  of  their  bodies  Uiaa  to  endtmger  their  pnBsna. 
Tha  ball  tbe;  played  withal  was  silrer,  and  deagned  for  that  pu^  which  did  win 
the  gaal."  Ereljn,  in  May,  1658,  "  went  to  see  a  coMh-^aca  in  Hide  Paik ;"  wul 
Pq)yi  meotions  in  August,  1060,  "  7o  Hide  Parka  by  ooaA,  and  saw  a  fin*  foot-race 
three  tiXH*  round  fha  paik."    Erelyn's  eoaeh-raca  rsMlls  an  aedd^t  wlti^li  happened 
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to  Cromwell  in  Hjdo  Park,  in  1664.  Ludlow'e  varaion  of  this  atoiy  U;— "  The  Duke 
of  EoUtein,  made  him  (CromTell)  a  present  of  a  set  of  gtej  FriMland  coachhonei ; 
with  which  taking  the  aii  in  the  puk,  attended  onlj  with  Ms  secretary  Tborloe,  and 
a  guard  of  Jamzaries,  he  would  needs  take  the  place  of  the  coachmau,  not  doubting 
but  the  three  pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to  drive  would  prOTo  as  tame  as  the  three 
nations  which  were  ridden  bj  him ;  and  therefore,  not  content  with  their  ordinal^ 
pace,  he  lashed  them  very  furiouslj.  But  thej,  unaccuatomed  to  such  a  rough  driver, 
ran  away  in  a  nge,  and  stopped  not  till  thej  had  thrown  him  out  of  the  box,  with 
which  fall  Ilia  pistol  fired  in  his  pocket,  though  without  any  hurt  to  himself:  by 
which  be  might  have  been  instructed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  meddle  with  those 
things  wherein  he  had  no  experienoe."  Cromwell  soems  to  have  been  partial  to  Hyde 
Park  and  its  enTironi.  The  'Weekly  Post,'  enumerating  the  occasions  on  which 
Syndercombe  and  Cecill  had  lain  in  wait  to  assassinate  him  in  Hyde  Park  ("the 
hinges  of  Hyde  PaA  Gate  were  filed  off  in  order  to  their  escape  "),  enumerates  some 
of  his  airings  all  in  this  neighbourhood  : — "  when  he  rode  to  Kensington  and  thence 
the  back  way  to  London ;"  "  when  he  went  to  Hide  Park  in  his  coach  ;"  "  when  he 
went  to  Tumham  Qreen  and  so  by  Acton  home  ;"  and  "  when  he  rode  in  Hide  Park." 
One  could  fancy  him  Infiuenced  by  some  attractive  empathy  between  his  affections 
and  (he  spot  of  earth  in  which  he  nasdestined  to  repose  from  his  sliiringand  harasiing 
career.  The  unmanly  indignities  offered  to  his  dead  body  harmed  not  him,  and  (hey  iriio 
degraded  themeelves  by  insulting  the  dead  were  but  a  sort  of  sextons  more  hardened 
and  brutal  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with.  Cromwell  sleeps  as  sound  at  Tyburn, 
in  (he  vicinity  of  his  favourite  haunts,  as  the  rest  of  our  English  monarchs  sleep  at 
Westminster  or  Windsor. 

The  faahiouable  part  of  Hyde  Park  was  long  confined  within  very  narrow  limits ; 
the  Ring  being,  from  all  time  previous  to  the  Ilestoration  till  far  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Oeorgea,  the  exclusive  haunt  of  the  beau  tnonde.  Bubsequently  Kensington  Gardens, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  park,  was  appropriated  by  the  race  that  lives  for 
enjoyment ;  but  even  aDer  that  event  a  considerable  space  within  the  park  remained 
allotted  to  the  rougher  business  of  life.  Dnring  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  became  private  property.  Evelyn  (11th  April,  1G53)  complains  feelingly  of  the 
change : — "  I  went  to  take  the  aire  in  Hyde  Park,  where  every  coach  was  made  to 
pay  a  shilling,  and  horse  sixpence,  by  the  sordid  felloie  (Anthony  Deane,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields,  Esq.)  who  had  purchased  it  of  the  state,  as  (hey  are  called."  Mr. 
Hanul(on,  the  ranger  appointed  at  the  Restoration,  continued  for  ten  good  years  to 
let  the  park  in  Auma ;  it  not  having  been  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  leatoclced  with 
deer  tiU  1670. 

Hyde  Park  has  from  an  early  period  down  to  our  own  times  been  a  favourite 
locali(y  for  reviews.  A  splendid  one  took  place  at  the  Restoration  Pepys  "did 
stand  "  at  another  in  1664,  when  Charles  II.  was  present,  while  "the  horse  and  foot 
march  by  and  discharge  dteir  guns,  to  show  a  Frenche  Marquisse  (for  whom  this 
muster  was  caused)  the  goodnesse  of  our  firemen."  Walpole  laughs  at  a  review  of 
the  militia  in  1759.  The  Brobdignaggian  scale  of  the  reviews  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  days  of  George  IIL  are  beyond  the  compssa  of  our  narrow  page.  The  en- 
campment of  the  troopa  in  Hyde  Park  in  1780,  after  Iiord  George  Gordon's  riots 
and  of  the  volunteers  in  1799,  must  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  as  also  the  warlike 
doings  of  the  fleet  in  the  Serpentme  in  1814.  But  Hyde  Park^  unlike  St.  James's, 
has  witnessed  the  mustering  of  real  as  well  as  of  holiday  warriors.  It  was  the 
frequent  rendezvous  of  the  Commonwealth  troops  during  the  rivil  war.  Essex  and 
l4Lmbert  encamped  (heir  forces  here,  and  Cromwell  reviewed  his  terrible  IronsidM- 
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And  thoogb  Bntlw'g  mttse,  which,  m  tha  bee  findi  honej'  in  er»7  floirer,  dkbontes 
the  ludicrous  from  all  erenta,  has  Eneored  at  the  labours  of  the  citieena  of  London 
who  threw  up  the  fort  in  Hyde  Park,  the  jast  at  which  roTaliBls  could  laugh  under 
ChariM  IL  wu  no  jok«  to  the  caTaliera  of  Charles  I,  The  veij  women  ahaied  the 
oithaaiaam,  and,  «i  the  iireTsrand  bard  alluded  to  ungs, — 

"  Hanh'd  rank  and  file  with  dnun  and  ensign, 
T  entrench  the  dt;  for  defence  in ; 
RuB'd  ismpiona  with  their  own  soft  bands. 
And  put  the  enemj  to  atanda. 
From  ladies  down  to  oygter  wenchoa, 
Labonr'd  like  pioneert  in  trenches, 
Fall'a  to  their  pick-aies  and  tools. 
And  help'd  the  men  to  dig  like  moles.' 

One  dicnmrtuiM  that  tends  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  solitary  chancter  of 
Hyd*  Park  and  its  eniirons,  when  compared  with  St.  Jamee's  Park,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  last  Stuarts  and  the  first  soTereigns  of  the  present  djnasty,  is  its  being 
finqoentlj  selected,  in  common  with  the  then  lonelj  fields  behind  Montague  House, 
aim  the  Sritish  Museum,  as  the  scene  of  the  more  inveterAte  class  of  duels.  The 
pistol-duel  in  which  Wilkes  was  soTerely  wounded  occurred  in  Hyde  Park.  Here,  too, 
the  &tal  duel  in  which  the  Duke^^of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mahon  (November,  1712) 
fdl,  knd  their  seconds  were  wounded,  took  place.  Swift  enables  us  to  fix  with  pre- 
dmon  the  locality  of  this  last  erent :  he  says,  in  his  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  "  The  duke 
wss  helped  towards  the  Cake-house  by  the  Bing  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought, 
and  died  on  the  grass  before  he  could  reach  the  house."  Its  loneliness  is  also  Toudied 
for  by  the  frequency  of  highway  robberies  in  its  immediate  ricinity :  pocket-picking 
is  the  branch  of  industry  characteristic  of  town  places  like  St.  James's  Park:  high- 
way robbery  and  foi-hunting  are  rural  occupations. 

The  Ring,  we  hare  already  observed,  was  the  first  part  of  the  park  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  gay  world.  Evelyn's  complaint  of  the  exaction  of  the  "sordid 
fellow  who  had  purchased  it  of  the  state,  as  they  are  called,"  seems  to  imply  that 
it  had  been  a  resort  for  horsemen  and  people  in  carriages  preriouB  to  1653.  He  more 
than  once  notes  a  viut  to  Hyde  Park,  "  where  was  his  Mi^esty  and  abundance  of 
^llantry."  The  sight-seeing  Pepys,  too,  appears  from  his  journal,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitant.  His  Paul  Fry  disposition  has  led 
him  to  leave  on  record,  that  on  the  4th  of  April,  1663,  he  went  "  after  dinner  to  Hide 
Parke ;  at  the  parke  wac  the  King,  and  in  another  coach  my  lady  Castlemaine,  they 
greeting  one  another  at  every  turn." 

After  King  William  took  up  his  abode  in  EeosiDgton  Palace,  a  court  end  of  the 
town  gathered  around  it  The  large  gardens  laid  out  by  Queen  Caroline  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  Saturdays,  when  the  king  and  court  went  to  Richmond.  All  vintois, 
however,  were  required  to  appeer  in  fiill  dress,  which  must  have  lent  a  stately  and 
nektrehi  character  to  the  scene.  These  occasional  glimpses  into  tJie  seclusion  cf 
sovereigns  who  were  foreigners  in  the  land  they  reigned  over,  contrast  characteristi- 
cally with  the  publidty-courUng  manners  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL  The  formal 
solitudes  of  Kensington,  remote  from  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  the  Bing  and  Mall,  mark 
a  new  and  widely-different  era.  St.  James's  Park  was  the  ^propriate  locality  of 
a  court  in  which  Etherege,  Suckling,  Sedley,  and  Buckingham  dangled.  The  um- 
bngeous  shades  of  Kensington,  into  which  the  clatter  of  the  gaudy  equipages  at  the 
further  end  of  the  park  penetrated  "like  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,"  was 
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lAa  Aquall?  l^propiitte  reUremenl  of  »  court,  the  tjrpe  of  whose  litenr;  cbu&cUrs 
WW  Sic  Sjchud  Blackmore,  and  from  which  the  light  gfoeos  of  Pops  kept  at  ft 

When  the  court  ceued  to  reside  ftt  KeDaiagtoD,  the  gudent  wen  ttirown  estiielj 
open.  Ihej  still,  however,  rstaiu  so  muob  of  their  origiiULl  secluded  chuaetar  that 
thej  are  impervious  to  horses  and  equipages.  Between  their  influence  and  that  of 
the  Drive  in  Hyde  Park,  the  whole  of  the  park  hag  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
gaietj.  Its  eastern  extremity,  except  along  the  Serpentine,  still  retains  a  homely 
character,  contrasting  with  that  which  SE.  James's  Park  has  long  worn,  tutd  the 
Qreen  Park  is  now  assuming.  It  is  questionable  whether  an?  attempt  to  make  it 
finer  would  improve  it.  The  effect  produced  by  the  swift  crossing  snd  recrossing  of 
equipages,  and  the  passage  of  horsemen— the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  Sunday  loungers  and  country  cousins,  congregated  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day,  constitute  the  attraction  of  the  park.  The 
living  contents  throw  the  scenery,  amid  which  they  move,  into  the  shade.  The 
plainness  of  the  park,  too,  mokes  it  pertii^  a  more  fitting  Testibule  to  the  more 
omamepted  gardens  at  its  west  end.  Of  Uiese  gardens  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  our 
next  number. 

But  Hyde  Park  appears  destined,  in  the  first  year  of  the  sacond  half  of  the  nine- 
teaoth  oentuiy,  to  huve  associations  moK  uai?ersaJ,  if  not  more  lasting,  tbaa  Uaj 
games  or  Cornish  hurlings — than  the  Ring  or  Botteo  Bow.  It  is  to  be  the  site  ol 
the  gnat  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations.  It  is  impossible  to  imagioa  a 
ncbler  site,  or  a  more  oonvenieut.  One  of  the  most  pitiable  manifestations  of  the 
dying  coatast  between  exclusiveneas  and  the  people  has  arisen  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  this  site  to  se  glorious  an  object.  This  is  not  the  place  to  anticipate 
that  desoription  of  the  glass  palace  of  industry  which  will  find  a  place  in  our  little 
work.  It  is  Bufficiant  to  mention  that  the  enclosure  for  its  erection,  on  a  space  little 
used,  and  which  is  very  ncAi  the  Kni^tsbridge  road,  must  be  seen  to  undaistand  the 
TMt  (pale  upon  wbioh  this  building  will  be  constaueted. 


BEGEHT'S    PARK. 

The  Rttgent's  Park  lies  at  the  south  foot  of  the  conical  eminence  oalled  Primrose 
Hill,  whieh  is  connected  by  a  ridge,  somewhat  lower  than  its  summit,  with  the  higher 
eminence  of  Hampatead  to  the  north.  On  the  west  side  of  Frimreae  Hill,  a  small 
strevn  is  formed  from  the  diainage  of  several  springs  whidi  originally  flawed  in  ft 
southern  direction  across  what  is  now  the  Regent's  Pa^  to  the  Qreen  Park,  and  the 
Mulberry  Garden,  now  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  thence  through  Tothill 
Fields  to  the  Thames.  This  is  the  celebrated  rivulet  Ay-boume,  or  Tyboume,  from 
which,  what  has  been  called  in  later  days,  the  parish  and  manor  of  Hary-le-boue,  or 
St.  Mary-on-the-Boume,  took  their  original  name.  The  auciMit  Manor  House  of 
Haryboue  stood  opposite  the  old  ehuTch,  where  Beaumont  Street  now  stands.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  i  and  mention  is 
made  of  a  stag  having  on  one  occaaiou  been  hunted  within  the  pale  of  the  park 
attached  to  it,  for  the  amuseokent  of  the  Russian  ambassadors.  A  port  of  the  manor 
has  ever  since  remained  in  Uie  crown.  Out  of  this,  and  aome  neighbouring  flelda 
purchased  far  tl^e  purpose,  was  oonstructed  the  park,  which,  by  its  nam^  reminds  us 
of  its  having  been  projected  and  laid  out  during  the  Regency. 

The  south  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  parUlal  to 
the  Sew  Bead,  which  is  to  the  south  ot  it    The  east  side,  nearly  at  right  uiglea 
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to  the  Mntb  nia,  exteodi  narthwud  to  aionasater  Qate,  a  dirtuoa  of  ftlmort  threfr- 
quarten  of  a  mile.  The  vest  side,  formiiig  an  oblique  togle  with  tho  loutl)  aide, 
eilendi  in  »  dii«ction  west  of  juntb  to  Hanovei  Qat«,  s  distuice  of  half  a  mila.  The 
Dortheni  tomiiiiatioiu  of  the  esit  and  weit  sides  are  eoDDCcted  b;  an  iiregulai  cuitb 
fitarij  coinoidiug  nith  the  (weep  of  the  Begeot's  Canal,  itbich  passea  along  and 
vithin  the  northern  boundai?  of  the  park.  A  sbeal  of  mt«r  extends  from  Hanover 
Gate  in  a  aouth-eMt  direction,  parallel  to  tbe  west  side  of.the  park,  and,  cuiving 
ronnd  at  a  aouth-weat  angle,  continues  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  iouth  aido  to 
about  the  middle  of  it.  Opposite  fbe  middl«  of  the  west  Ride,  an  arm  of  tbia  sheet 
of  water  extends  at  right  angles  to  the  verj  centre  of  the  park.  The  bottom  of  the 
nllej,  through  which  Tfbum  rivulet  flowed  in  days  of  old,  stretcbei  from  its  termi- 
nation up  to  Primrose  Hill,  which  is  nearly  due  north  of  it.  Vearty  two-thirds  of  the 
park,  forming  ui  oblong  parallebgniq,  slope  down  on  the  awtem  side  «f  the  raller 
to  the  former  channel  of  the  stfeam,  and  the  north-east  and  south  arms  of  the 
artificial  bike  which  is  formed  bj  ju  ooUeeted  waters,  and  which  resemble,  to  use  a 
limile  more  ac«niate  th»n  dignified,  the  anangement  of  (he  three  lege  on  an  Isla-of- 
lUo  halQiennj'.  Within  the  houses  of  the  crescent  formed  b;  lt«  mvtb-east  and 
amth  arms  is  the  Ring,  the  interior  of  wbioh  is  occupied  bj  the  Garden  of  the 
fiotaoicai  Societj.  On  the  SMtam  slope,  at  the  north  end  of  the  park,  is  the  Garden 
of  the  ZoologieAl  Societj.  Of  these  gardens  we  shall  have  ta  speak  in  our  next  paper. 
Ot  the  east  side  of  the  paik,  a  little  south  of  QLoueester  Gate,  are  the  eneloied  tUU 
aadgpHmda  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Taylor ;  on  tbe  west  side,  a  little  north  of  Hanovu 
Gst^  thoBO  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Along  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of 
the  park  are  con4nuous  ranges  of  bui]ding^  the  architecture  of  which  is  in  some  cases 
mficiently  florid,  in  otheia  mora  than  sufficiently  grotesque.  The  open  north  side 
tllowB  the  eya  to  range  over  the  beautiful  uplands,  Primrose  Sill,  Hunpstead,  High- 
gate,  and  the  fange  extending  weatward  in  the  direction  of  Harrow. 

The  history  of  die  park,  u  a  park,  ii  a  brief  one.  An  anonymous  writer  speaks  of 
it,  in  161ft,  as  "  already  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  one  of  the  moat 
flihlonable,  Sunday  promenades  about  town ;"  adding,  however,  that  it  "  does  not 
sf^ieai  to  be  in  a  progress  likely  to  pr<Mnise  a  speedy  completion."  It  is  now  perhaps 
as  &i  adranoed  towards  onnpletion  as  human  aid  can  bring  it ;  time  and  the  vege- 
tative power  of  nature  alone  ean  give  those  dimenaiona  to  its  trees  that  will  reveal, 
to  it*  fiill  extent,  the  taste  with  which  the  grounds  are  laid  out.  Bven  in  their 
immature  state,  however,  the  grounds  have  much  of  beauty  in  them,  and  the  view  to 
the  north  i*  ui  advantage  poseeesed  by  none  of  the  other  parks.  Primrose  Hill  is 
unr  eonneeted  with  the  Regent's  Pack,  by  bridges  which  ciobb  the  canal,  and  by  gates 
leading  into  the  road  which  rons  between.  A  ground  for  gymnastic  exercises  has 
been  set  apart  on  the  level  beneath  the  hill. 

Ae  »  jvomenade,  the  Regent's  Park  seems  quite  as  much  in  vogue  as  either  of  the 
ethn  two ;  aa  a  drive,  Hyde  Park  retains  its  uncontested  suprunacy.  The  Zoological 
ftodena  are  ft  source  of  interest  not  possessed  by  the  other  parks,  and  the  Colossenm 
■•  ante  attnetion  to  light-seen. 


TICTORIA  PARK. 

In  1841  the  Qovemnient  sold  Tork  House,  on  the  verge  of  St.  James's  Park,  to 

the  Duke  of  ButherUnd,  for  72,00M.    The  purchase-money  has  in  great  part  been 

appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  park  for  the  people  in  the  north-east  of  Londmi— 

"  Common  pleesnree. 

To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  thenuelvea." 
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If  the  dingj,  unwholeaome  chuMtei  of  the  ueighbonrhood  through  which  lie  the 
approachei  to  Tictoria  Park  are  uniuggertive  of  the  existence  of  mch  a  place,  they 
at  leait  suggest  very  forcibly  its  neeeMity.  And  as  ws  do  get  near,  one  fancies  ono 
can  already  Bee  traces  of  its  purifying  influence.  The  bouses  begin  to  look  a  little 
neater  and  fresher,  and  new  ones  ar«  starting  up,  which  are  at  all  events  better  than 
tho  old  ones  that  blacken  the  once  tail  iace  of  Elethnal  Qreen.  The  chief  entrance  is 
at  the  comer  of  an  ^n  grassy  space,  known  as  Bonner's  Field,  and  where  till 
recently  stood  an  old  honse,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  heretic-burning 
bishop.  Go«e  by  where  the  biahep  doubtless  laboured  in  thought  how  to  doTise  fresh 
schemes  to  harass  and  torture  tiiose  who  happened  to  difler  from  him  in  opinion, 
we  find  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park— a  courteous  and  intelligent 
man,  whose  sole  occupation,  on  the  ccntnry,  is  to  see  how  ke  can  add  to  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  all  about  him  by  perpetually  improTing  the  grounds  under  his 
care ;  and  it  is  no  Tcry  hazardous  SMortion  to  say,  that  in  doing  so  he  troubles 
himself  Tery  little  with  tbo  opinions  of  those  who  benefit  by  his  labours.  His  house 
is  attached  to  the  entiance-gateway,  and  forms,  altogether,  a  pretty,  picturesque, 
but  not  Tery  Bolid-Iooldng  structure,  where  Tudor  and  modem  architecture  mix 
together  in  a  manner  pleasing  enough,  if  not  very  artistical.  Crowning  the  bridge 
over  the  canal,  just  within  the  gatM,  we  see  (he  pagoda,  at  present  the  only  other 
ornamental  building  of  any  sIh  erected  in  the  park.  This  stands  on  an  island  in  a 
piece  of  ornamental  walor,  wbich  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  therefore  scarcely  amenable 
to  criticism.  A  second  piece  of  omamenl&l  water  really  deserves  its  name,  and  will 
be  very  charming  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  within  and  around  it  have  grown  up. 
Here  the  artisans  of  Spitalfields  and  adjoining  parts  take  their  morning  bath.  And 
how  truly  they  enjoy  it  may  be  judged  from  the  numbers  who  come  hither  in  a 
summer  morning,  amounting  to  four  thousand  at  a  time.  Another  pleasant  remi- 
niscence connected  with  this  water  is  the  fact  that  It  is  supplied  gratuitously  and 
in  a  very  liberal  manner  by  the  East  London  Water  Works  Company.  During 
bathing  hours  there  is  a  constant  change  of  the  water  going  on.  Close  by  is  the 
gymnaaium,  which  is  also  largely  frequented,  and  where  the  artisans  acquit  them- 
selvee  in  a  really  superior  manner.  Two  extensive  cricket  clubs  are  also  in  operation. 
Then  there  are  archery  games,  foot-hall  games,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a  most  cheering 
&ct,  and  one  that  appears  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  belonging  to  our  time,  that 
the  people  do  now  respond  cordially  to  all  enlightened  efforts  made  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition.  Here,  at  Tictoria  Park,  behold  that  fact  illustrated  by  tho 
presence  of  30,000  Tisitors  in  a  single  summer's  day.  Another  interesting  period  is 
the  children's  day,  that  is  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  they  have  their  half-boliday 
from  school. 

The  park  comprises  above  three  hundred  acres,  and  is  therefore  la^e  enough. 
At  present  it  exhibits  a  bare  and  in  cold  days  a  ble*k  aspect,  from  the  paucity  of 
trees  and  foliage.  The  shrubs  that  have  been  planted  do  not  in  some  parts  seem  to 
be  at  all  settled  in  their  new  habitation,  and  the  late  winter  has  made  serious  havoc 
upon  them.  The  smoke  of  London  threatens  to  be  very  injurious  to  (ha  pine,  many 
of  which  have  been  planted.  However,  all  sorts  of  ornamental  trees  are  planted  or 
to  be  planted,  and  if  some  will  not  thrive  others  will,  and  so  in  time  Victoria  Park 
will  become  woody,  and  luxuriant,  and  beautiful.  Beauty  will  not  be  thrown  away 
here.  Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  a  population  more  calculated  to  enjoy  plants  and 
flowers  than  the  weavers  of  Bethnal  Green.  All  sorts  of  gentle  recreations  find 
favour  in  their  eyes.  At  dahlia  and  carnation  shows  they  are  great ;  pigeon  and 
canary  fanciers  congregate  thickly  among  them.  They  are  great  entomologists. 
The  country  is  for  them  "a  joy  for  ever." 
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The  cntin  eoai  of  the  Ti«tona  Pftrii  has  amonntttd  io  a  litllfl  moio  tbui  00,OOW. ; 
ft«  umotl  expense  is  about  SOOOt. 

RICHMOND  PARK ;  Ain>  BUSHY  PARK. 
^ctuDond  ba>  attained  on  enriable  celebrity.  Uiuvenally  it  ii  reei>guii«d  ai 
Ae  mort  beautiful  of  English  TiUagef.  The  record  of  its  loveliness  is  iuscribed 
iDdelibly  on  some  of  the  best  pages  of  out  literature.  Men  of  all  countries,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  everj  rank,  are  attracted  to  it,  and  though  thej  come  with  minds  pro- 
dispoaed  to  believe  that  its  beantj  must  have  been  overrated,  that  much  of  its  chann 
must  be  dna  to  the  poeUc  haze  which  rests  upon  it,  they  aie  pleaaaotlj  undeceived. 
Tbe  exceeding  gracefiilness  of  its  matchless  view  would  have  extorted  admiration, 
though  the  lyre  had  never  sounded  its  praise^  nor  the  pencil  essayed  to  represent  its 
glwy: 

"  Cold  must  he  be  who  over  gated 
Impassive  on  its  beauty." 

But  the  associations,  that  are  aroused,  do  very  much  heighten  the  delight  with 
which  it  is  contemplated.  Scarcely  more  do  the  manifold  beauties  of  that  "  glorious 
prospect" — the  bivad  sweep  of  the  Thames,  here  truly  the  nlver  Thames — the  vast 
"■ea  of  rerdure,"  as  Scott  well  calls  it — the  shifting  colours  of  the  landscape,  which 
boiTows  almost  as  much  of  its  hue  as  of  its  light  and  shadow  from  the  varying  sky — 
the  airial  tints  of  the  distant  hills :  scarcely  more  exquisite  is  the  pleasure  which 
these  and  a  thousand  other  beauties  excite,  than  that  which  arises  from  the  association* 
that  crowd  upon  the  memory  as  the  eye  rests  in  succession  upon  objects  and  places 
dignified  by  their  connection  with  ominent  names, — the  distant  towers  of  Windsor — 
the  long  avenues  that  indicate  while  they  conceal  the  proud  palace  of  the  "king- 
cardinal" — and  the  houses  rendered  classic,  as  the  abodes  of  men  renowned  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  And  not  least  is  the  pleasure  excited  by  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  imparted  a  new  lustre  to  this  scene  in  many  a  bright  leaf  of  English 
poetry,  and  on  many  a  glowing  canvas.  Nor  does  Bichmond  itself  lack  objects  of 
interest,  to  which  are  attached  associations  that  add  to  the  loveliness  of  the  place. 
Such  are  the  remains,  slight  but  valuable,  of  the  royal  palace  wherein  many  of  our 
monarchs  have  dwelt,  and  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  have  died, — the  Green,  the 
tiie*tre  of  brilliant  tournaments  at  which  kings  were  spectators  and  sometimes  com- 
batants— the  dwellings  of  poets  and  painters — and  the  church,  under  whose  shadow 
nfKMe  nEany  whose  names  will  not  soon  die. 

The  most  usual  entrance  to  the  Park  is  by  Richmond  Terrace,  where  suddenly  the 
long  antidpated  prospect  bursts  upon  the  view.  However  the  imagination  may  have 
been  raised,  the  view  will  fully  satisfy  it,  that  is,  supposing  that  the  visitor  hua  not 
been  led  to  expect  Uie  steioer  or  wilder  features  of  nature.  It  is  a  purely  ieautiful 
landscape  that  is  spread  before  us,  holding  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  other  famoni 
scenes  the  jame  relation  as  the  soft  grace  of  feminine  loveliness  does  to  the  sevsMr 
eharacter  of  manly  strength.  But  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  beautiful  in  scenery 
nothing  is  wanting.  Wood  and  water,  sofUy-swelling  hills  and  hai^  distance,  wiUi 
Tillage  spires  and  lordly  halls,  are  blended  in  beautiful  harmony.  From  the  gentle 
slope  of  Uie  hill  a  vaat  expanse  of  country  stretche*  far  away  till  the  distance  is  closed 
by  the  hills  of  Buckinghamshire  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Surrey  downs  on  the 
south-east ;  and  all  this  intermediate  apace  is  one  wide  valley  of  the  most  luxuriant 
fertility,  but  appearing  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  densely-wooded  tracts,  broken  and 
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diT«nifi*d  bj  a  few  uadaUtiotu  of  Wei  upUadi,  uid  here  and  tbere  a  Uus  of  light 
Tapour;  smoke,  with  a  tower  or  epire,  marking  the  lite  of  a  goodlj  town  or  bumlile 
Tillage.  In  the  midst  the  broad  placid  river,  studded  with  blets,  and  its  aurface 
alive  with  flocks  of  swana,  and  innumerable  pleasuTe-skifia,  winda  gracefully  away  till 
lost  among  the  foliage,  onlj  to  be  oocationallj  tracked  afterwards  by  a  glittering 
thread  of  silver,  seen,  as  the  bud  glancei  suddenly  upon  it,  betneen  the  dark  trunks 
of  the  trees ;  and  sometbiog  of  nii^esty  is  added  to  the  exceeding  loveliness  by  Wind- 
sor's royal  towers,  which  loom  out  so  finely  on  the  distant  horizon.  Nothing,  however, 
but  poetry  can  properly  dsscribe  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  the  poetry 
that  does  well  describe  it — that  of  Thoinsoit— will  at  once  neui  to  every  one  who 
ascends 

"  thy  hill,  delightful  Shoen." 

From  the  terrace,  a  few  etepii  brings  us  to  the  gates  of  Richmond  Park;  close 
to  which  stands  the  Star  and  Garter,  of  which  wo  may  say,  as  Scott  said  of  the  Black 
Bear  at  Camnor,  "  so  great  is  Its  fame,  that,  to  have  been  in  Richmond  without  wet- 
ing  a  cup  at  it,  would  be  to  avouch  oneself  utterly  indifferent  to  reputation  as  a 
traveller."  Riohmond  Park  was  enclosed  by  Charles  L,  and  was  originally  oallsd  the 
Qreat  or  New  Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  or  Lower  Park,  near  the  palati*. 
The  formation  of  the  park  caused  a  considerable  feimrat  at  the  time ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars were  thought  of  sufficient  importanoe  to  be  related  at  length  in  Clarendon's 
'History  of  the  Qreat  Rebellion.'  From  Us  account  it  appears  that  Charles,  being 
exoMsively  affected  to  hunting  and  the  (ports  of  the  field,  bad  a  strong  desire  to 
maka  a  graat  park  for  red  as  well  as  for  fallow  deer  between  his  palaces  of  Rich- 
mond and  Hampton  Court.  Bs  bad  large  wsates  of  bis  own  which  he  wished  to 
anelose,  but  it  was  also  neeessary  t4>  obtain  Bome  gentlemen's  houses,  and  farnu,  and 
soma  commons  or  watto  lands  belonging  to  the  several  parishes  within  the  limits 
of  his  intended  park.  The  king  was  willing  to  purchase  these  properties  for  lai^sr 
sums  tJian  their  marketable  value,  and  niast  of  the  ovnen  readily  oonsentad  to 
dispose  of  them,  but  others  stsad&itly  refused ;  and  when  the  king  proceeded  to 
OKWj  round  the  boundary  wall,  a  fierce  olamour  arose ;  "and  it  was  too  near  Irondon 
not  to  be  the  oommon  discourse  there."  Loid  Cottingtoo,  the  Chancellor  of  tiu 
Ezcbaquer,  I^ud,  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  then  Lord  Treasurer,  and  others  of 
the  king's  councillors,  strove  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  design ;  but  be  refused  t 
and  the  park  was  completed,  and  the  Earl  of  Pmrtlasd  appointed  r^ger  in  1637. 
In  1649  tite  pai^  was  presented  by  the  parliament  to  the  eorporaUon  at  the  city 
of  London,  to  be  preserved  as  a  park,  and  so  to  remain  as  an  onuunent  to  the  oi^, 
and  a  mark  of  Uie  parliament's  great  favour  to  the  same.  At  the  Restoration  it 
was  imaediately  transferred  to  Charles  II.;  the  corporation  at  the  sune  tim«  assu- 
ring him  that  they  had  kept  it  with  no  other  puipoee  than  tn  preserve  it  for  hil 
use.  In  the  reign  of  Qeo^e  II.,  while  (he  Princess  Amelia  was  raoger,  the  park 
again  baoame  the  oause  of  contention  between  the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity  and 
the  sovereign.  It  was  [Mvposed  to  shut  up  tlie  park,  across  which  there  bad  hitherto 
been  free  way  allowed  in  various  directions.  The  people  of  Bichmond  and  the  neigh' 
hooring  parishes  ware  much  excited  by  the  proceeding,  and  in  one  or  two  places  made 
brea^sa  in  the  wall ;  bat  the  ranger  persisted,  ujitil  a  iMewei  of  Richmond,  named 
3<dak  Idwis,  had  the  eoarsge  to  bring  the  matter  to  mi  issue  by  an  action  at  law. 
The  eausa  eama  on  for  trial  at  Kingston,  in  April,  1796,  Sir  ifichell  Foster  presiding 
as  Jud^  A  verdict  wis  returned  foi  ibt  prosecutor ;  thereby  establishing  a  right 
of  footway,  and  ladder-gates  wwe  in  consequence  affixed  at  the  entrances.     Sab- 
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tequent  suits  were  inatituted  to  obtain  a  cocoh  knd  &  Mdlo-m^,  but  thej  hUedi 
both  hute,  however,  been  recmtlj  conceded,  and  now  evety  proper  facili^  li  «ffonlMl 
to  the  public  LeirlB,  the  gallant  opponent  of  the  encrouhment,  became,  In  aflet 
lil^  reduced  In  nrcotnatauceB ;  whsn  the  inhabitanbl  ef  lUchmond  acknovledged 
the  cbUgatioa  hj  settling  upon  him  an  annuity,  which  b«  enjoyed  M  hii  deftth  ia 
1792. 

Bichuoud  Paik  ia  spaciouB,  being  eight  milea  in  eircumfeieace,  and  containing 
SS53  aerea  ;  the  aur&ce  it  broken  Into  wide  gladea  and  gentle  ondnlationi ;  It  if  well 
rtocked  with  timber-tieei^  chiefly  oaki  and  elm^  many  of  which  are  of  large  size ; 
there  are  also  ssTeral  conaiderable  sheets  of  water ;  and  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fiillow  deet  are  kept  in  it.  As  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  it  affords  many  rery 
beautiftil  "  hits  "  ot  park  scenery.  Sometimes  we  come  upon  a  quiet  spot  where  a 
herd  of  deer  are  browsing  among  the  tall  ferns — and  m^^ificent  trees  on  every  side 
dose  in  the  view ;  or  a  bolder  scene  opens,  where  one  or  two  veterao  oaki  that  have 
withstood  many  a  storm,  though  not  without  loss  of  some  goodly  limbs,  stand  as 
sentinels  on  a  rough  bank  which  overlooks  a  wide  expanse  or  deep  dell ;  or,  again, 
a  br-reaching  extenston  of  open  glades  leads  the  eye  to  some  lovely  glimpses  of 
distant  country,  to  which  the  tall  trunks  on  either  side,  and  the  overiwnging 
banches,  serve  as  a  frame.  Besides  the  views  that  are  obtained  in  the  more  se- 
oluded  |Atts  of  the  park,  there  are  many  of  great  beauty,  that  &I1  within  the  reach 
of  every  visitor.  On  entering  the  park-gates,  the  terraces  on  the  right  aflbrd  a  con- 
tinuation, Vrith  some  changes — variations,  a^  it  were,  on  a  favourite  air — of  the  noble 
pTOlpecta  of  the  hill.  These  are  uncommonly  beautiful  as  the  sun  is  setting.  If 
the  path  that  leads  to  Boehampton  Oate  be  taken,  the  circle,  as  described  in  lliom- 
son's lines,  may  be  completed.  " Lofty  Harrow,"  and  the  "sister  hills"  of  Highgate 
aod  Hampstead,  are  seen  to  groat  advantage,  and  some  fine  glimpieg  are  ever  and 
anon  caught  of  "huge  Auguste" — and  all  appears  the  more  beautiful  because  only 
seen  transiently  between  masses  of  rich  foliage,  or  above  the  dtps  of  hills.  Some- 
times, too,  over  London  may  be  observed  the  most  exquisite  aEiial  efedr — such  as  a 
painttf  would'glory  to  be  able  to  fix  on  his  canvas. 

Sr  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Sidmouth  lived  in  the  Qreat  Lodge  across  the  Park. 
This  smaller  Lodge,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  the  retreat  of  Lord  John  Kussell 
What  a  delicious  nook,  nibbled  out  of  the  Park,  Is  that  wooded  eminence  I  Mighty 
oaks  standing  upon  shaven  lawns,  and  looking  down  complacently  upon  lilacs  and 
laurels !  Pass  we  Lord  John  Russell's  Ooshen,  and  look  down  from  the  hill  upon 
Budbrook.  There  dwell  the  water-drinkers.  We  could  almost  venture  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  hydropathy,  for  the  morning  walk  up  this  charming  ascent  into  Rich- 
mond Park,  which  tiie  drenched  and  swilling  martyrs  daily  earn.  Here  each  may 
stretch  "  his  listless  length  at  noontide,"  far  away  from  the  loungers  on  the  Hill,  Its 
barrel-organs,  its  white  mice,  and  guinea-pigs.  In  five  minutes  the;  may  be  deep  in 
the  shade  of  old  avenues,  worn  by  time  and  accident  into  irregularity ;  or  plunge 
into  a  glen  wUd  with  brambles  and  fern,  with  little  sunny  glades  of  the  softest 
green,  where  a  solitary  deer  sometimes  steals  away  from  the  distant  herd,  panting 
"  for  the  water-brooks "  wliich  the  hydropathists  enJoy  to  repletion.  We  now,  from 
these  quiet  thickets,  look  no  longer  on  nature  in  her  full  dress.  That  rough  barren 
plain  is  Ham  Common.  I/raking  from  Richmwd  HiU,  who  would  think  that  there 
was  an  unfertile  spot  in  all  that  wide  expanse  t  And  yet  is  Surrey  one  of  the  least 
densely'peopled  of  our  counties,  with  longer  ranges  of  uncultivated  land  than  most 
other  districts.  Here  is  a  mound— perhaps  an  artificial  elevation— where  fair  ladies 
■st  with  cross-bow  in  hand,  and  aimed  at  the  bait  as  he  galloped  noiselessly  by. 
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"Bib  lODMncs  of  de«r-Bliootuig  u  gone — in  the  South,  at  leut.  Tou  lae  that  rude 
ladder  leading  up  into  the  bole  of  an  oak,  nbero  the  spreading  limba  fona  a  natural 
•eat  There,  M  eveuiiig  tempta  the  herd  to  feed  luiimoualj  and  Mcurelj,  the 
treaeheniu  keeper  bidea  hii  time  till  "  the  hart  of  grease  "  boundi  along,  and  the 
lifle  •tretohee  him  on  the  tur^— honoured  in  death,  with  two  inchea  of  fat  upon 
his  haunch.  Nov,  we  are  in  a  hawthorn  dell.  Where  are  the.ladi  and  lassea  "  to  fetch 
in  tiie  Maj  1"  They  are  gone  for  ever — together  with  the  Palace,  where  toumaments 
and  galliardi  were  once  me,  and  which  wm  a  choMn  seat  of  long  in  the  days  of 


tkun  ii  an  old  view,  engraTod  in  NicholU'  '  Progreises,'  of  Bichmond  Hill  and  the 
Palace,  in  its  turretted  splendour.  On  the  opponte  shore,  now  known  as  Twickenham 
Park,  the  print  shows  us  a  men7  group  of  Uorrice-dancen  with  the  Hobbj-horse. 
These,  too,  are  gone  with  the  Majers.  Well ;  let  us  endeoTour  to  keep  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  forms,  of  old  English  <^eerfulness.  A  merry  peal  is  ringing  out  from  some 
distant  efauroh  tower.  There  ii  the  tower — that  of  Eingston — seen  through  the  &ame 
of  those  noble  oaks.  Another  mile— by  a  charming  lodge  embosomed  in  lilacs  and 
laburnums — will  cair;  us  down  the  hill,  out  of  the  Park  at  the  Kingston  gate. 

Imagine  EUngston  passed  through.  It  is  a  nice  quiet  town,  with  some  pretty 
houMs  on  the  Thames  bank,  and  moreoTer  has  something  to  say  about  early  kings. 
But  our  present  business  is  with  the  OTer-during  freshness  of  the  teeming  eartL  We 
ate  in  Hampton  Wick — on  the  edge  of  Buaai  Pake.  Somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  a  public-house,  not  a  hotel,  have  we  seen  the  immortal  representation 
of  the  man  who  gave  us  the  right  of  entering  Busby  Park  by  this  easy  stile.  Tho 
Cobhler  of  Hampton  Wick,  Timothy  Bennett,  was  a  real  patriot  in  the  days  when  a 
minister's  gold  did  its  straightforward  work  effectually — the  good  old  days  of  honest 
pay  for  willing  hire.  The  print  of  Timothy  Bennett,  ffitat.  serenty-five,  in  the  year 
17S2,  tells  us,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  he,  "  being  unwilling  to  leave  the  world 
worse  than  he  found  it,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
obtained  a  free  passage  thi«u|^  Bushy  Park,'  which  had  long  been  withheld  from  the 
people."  Honour  to  the  Hampton  Wick  cobbler — the  "  village  Hampden,"  who  the 
great  "  tyrant  of  his  fields  wiUutood."  It  was  no  joke  to  battle  with  the  Crown ; 
but  the  Cobbler  was  triumphant.  Thus  has  eveiything  good  in  our  institutions  bean 
won,  inch  by  inch.  Well ;  the  man  who  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than 
he  found  it,  had  the  good  taste  also  to  prefer  a  wide  park  to  a  dusty  road  under  a 
dreary  wall.  How  he  must  have  rejoiced,  in  hia  victorious  old  age,  when  he  rested 
himaelf  under  the  shadow  of  that  forest  of  hawthorns — the  slow  growth  of  centuries 
— that  he  had  opened  theae  ei^oyments  to  the  common  people.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
thinking  of  a  shorter  cut  to  Teddingtou.  Be  it  so.  Taste  is  sure  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  a  well-directed  utility. 

But  the  Chestnut  avenue  of  Bushy !  We  have  come  thus  tax  to  look  upon  it.  We 
have  passed  the  hawthorn  thicket,  and  are  in  the  avenue.  But  these  are  limes ! 
IvK.  Another  avenue :  but  these  are  limes  and  elms  blended  I  Are  they  not  of 
wondrous  beauty,  in  their  loftiness  and  gracefulness  T  But  the  Chestnut  avenue ! 
I«ok  then  across  the  road,  upon  those  dark  masses  of  a  single  tree,  with  thousands  of 
spiral  flowers,  each  flower  a  study,  powdering  over  the  rich  green  from  the  lowest 
branch  to  the  topmost  twig.  Look  up  and  down  this  wondrous  avenue.  Its  mile 
length  seems  a  span; — but  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  there  is  a  double  line  of 
unbroken  green,  with  flowers,  rich  as  the  richest  of  the  tropics,  contending  for  the 
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iiiactei7  of  colour.  8kw  ;oa  ever  luoh  &  gorgeous  eight  1  Fuhion»ble  Loudon  eren 
cctuM  to  see  it ;  but  iu  tho  Whitiun-WMk,  Mid  during  the  aome  tirenty  days  of  the 
gloria  of  the  cheitaut,  thouiands  of  thow  who  have  "  the  true  city  creature  "  will 
come  bore  to  rejoice  in  the  ezeeediiig  beauty  of  tbia  marvel  of  u&ture,  which  the  art 
of  the  Dutch  gardeners,  whom  William  of  Haesau  brought  to  teach  us,  have  left  as  a 
proud  relic  of  their  tast«.  Nerer  ought  the  "  prolixity  of  shade  "  to  be  "  obsolete," 
whilst  it  can  produce  such  scenes  aa  this  great  avenue  of  Bushy !  When  London  u 
cmnmed  to  orerflonring  in  the  spring  of  18S],  the  Chestnut  aveDUS  of  Buihy  Park 
win  amply  rep«y  a  ten  miles  trip  by  railway  or  boat — for  one  tpring  "ctrtifieth 


GREENWICH  PARK. 

The  Oreonwich  Btulway  is  the  quickest  conveyance ;  the  steam-boat  the  meet 
attractire.  For  a  few  pence  the  same  miles  of  water  may  be  passed  over  that  once 
•aw  tho  pageant*  of  kings  as  a  common  incident.  Between  Westminster  and  the 
Tower,  and  the  Tower  and  Greenwich,  the  Thames  was  eepedally  the  royal  road. 
Wfaen  Henry  VII.  willed  the  coronation  of  his  .Queen  Elizabeth,  she  came  fh)m  Oteen- 
wieh,  attended  by  "baiges  freshly  furnished  with  banners  and  streamers  of  itJk." 
When  Henry  Till,  avowed  his  marru^  with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  brought  by  "  all 
the  crafts  of  London  "  &om  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  "  trumpets,  shawms,  and  other 
direr*  instruments,  all  the  way  playing  and  making  great  melody."  The  river  was 
not  only  the  festival  highway,  but  the  more  convenient  one,  for  kings  as  well  as 
■objects-  Hall  tells  us,  "  This  year  (1G3C),  in  December,  was  the  Thames  of  London 
all  &osen  over,  vherefore  the  king's  m^esty,  with  his  beautiful  spouse  Queen  Jane, 
rode  throughout  the  city  of  London  to  Greoowich."  The  interesting  volume  of  the 
"  Priry  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  Till."  contains  item  upon  item  of  sums  paid  to 
watArmen  for  waiting  with  barge  and  boat.  The  barge  was  evidently  always  in 
attendance  upon  the  king ;  and  the  great  boat  was  ever  husj,  moving  household  stuff 
and  servants  from  Westminster  to  Greenwich  or  to  Richmond.  In  1S31  we  have  a 
carious  evidence  of  the  king  being  deep  in  his  polemical  studies,  in  a  record  of 
payment  "  to  John,  the  king's  bargeman,  for  coming  twice  from  Greenwich  to  Tink 
Place  with  a  great  boat  with  books  for  the  king."  We  see  the  "  great  Eliza  "  on  the 
Thames,  in  all  her  pomp,  as  Baleigh  saw  her  out  of  his  prison-window  in  the  Tower, 
in  1592.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  First  James,  and  onward  to  very  recent 
days,  the  North  bank  of  the  Thames  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the  nobles ; 
and  each  palace  had  its  laoding-place,  and  its  private  retinue  of  barges  and  wherries ; 
and  many  a  freight  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  has  been  boinc^  amidst  song  and  mer- 
riment, from  house  to  house,  to  join  the  masque  and  the  dance ;  and  many  a  wily 
statesman,  mu£Bed  in  his  cloak,  has  glided  along  unseen  in  his  boat  to  some  dark 
conference  with  his  ambitious  neighbour.  Nothing  could  then  have  been  more  pic~ 
toresqne  than  the  Strand,  with  its  brood  gardens,  and  lofty  trees,  and  embattled 
tuneta  and  pinnacles.  Upon  the  river  itself,  busy  as  it  was,  fleets  of  swans  were 
ever  sailing ;  and  tbey  ventured  unmolested  into  that  channel  which  is  now  narrowed 
by  vessels  from  every  region.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  died  in  15S2,  describing  the 
Thames,  says,  "  This  river  abounds  in  swans,  swimming  in  flocks ;  the  sight  of  whom, 
and  their  noise,  are  vastly  agreeable  to  the  fleets  that  meet  them  in  their  course." 
Shakspere  must  have  seen  this  right,  when  he  made  Totk  compare  the  struggle  of  his 
followers  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  a  swan  encountering  a  tidal  stream  :— 
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"  Aa  I  bare  seen  a  Bwnn, 
With  bootless  lalmar,  twim  a^nit  the  tide. 
And  ipend  her  nnmgth  irlth  oTer-matdiiag  waTU" 
But  Out  sight  in  our  dajs  is  mor«  trulj  glorious.    The  shippiag  of  tfae  Thtunet  is, 
^haps,  of  all  the  great  features,  the  one  which  roost  striket  foreign  tourists  in 
Sngland.    "  What  a  throng  of  ships,"  sajs  Ton  Bauronr,  "  and  what  restless  actiTit;  I 

Paris,  ttitb  its  few  scattered  boats  on  the  Seine,  is  nothing  compared  with  this 

Prodi  Woolwich  to  Greenwich  activity  continues  to  increase,  till  we  Approach  the 
docks,  aiid  hasten  through  forests  of  ships.  What  I  saw  of  the  same  kind  at  fiaTTC, 
Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  can  be  compared  but  to  a  single  chamber  cut  out  of  these 

enormous  palaces Here  we  see  and  acknowledge  that  Loudon  is  the  true 

metropolis  of  the  world,  and  not  Paris,  with  the  pretensions  of  its  journalists  and 
coteries."  The  Parseea,  three  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay,  who  Tiuted  England  a 
few  years  ago,  thus  express  themselreson  the  same  subject ; — "When  we  came  within 
about  five  miles  of  London,  we  were  surprised  at  the  amazing  number  of  vessels,  from 
the  humble  barge  to  the  mye  beautiful  ships  and  steamers  of  all  descripCbns.  The 
colliers  were  most  numerous,  and  vessels  were  anchored  close  to  each  other,  and  the 
river  seemed  to  be  almost  covered  witb  vessels ;  and  the  mastc  and  yards  gave  it  th« 
appearance  of  a  forest,  at  a  distance.  Indeed,  there  were  to  be  found  ships  &om  all 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  a  great  number  of  steamers  ply 
about  in  all  directions,  £lled  with  passengers.  liTone  of  our  oountrymen  can  form  an 
idea  of  this  noble  river,  and  the  shipping  on  it."  The  Thames,  covered  with  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  may  fitly  prepare  the  mind  for  visiting  the  palace  of  those 
veterans  who  have  sailed  under  the  British  fiag  during  many  a  year  of  tempest  and 
of  battle.  Bow  you  wiU  pass  alongside  the  hulk  of  some  immense  ship,  destined  to 
be  broken  up,  and  you  may  think  of  these  fine  lines  of  CampbeU,  which  stir  the 
heart  "  as  wiUi  a  trumpet : " — 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 
So  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  match  is  o'er  the  mountun  wavesi 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 
Again,  Some  steam-vossel  from  Boulogne,  Or  Hamburgh,  ot  the  Bhine,  will  sweep  hjf 
heaving  the  ware  all  around  in  its  impetuous  course; — and  you  may  reflect  how 
much  nobler  are  the  trlomphs  of  peace  than  those  of  war,  and  that  the  unbounded 
eomtnerce  of  England  is  a  better  thing  for  herself  and  the  world  than  even  her 
proudest  victoriea.     In  the  mean  time,  the  domes  and  colonnades  of  Greenwich  will 
rise  from  the  shore,  and  impress  your  mind  with  a  Inagnificence  of  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  England  presents  few  examples ; — and  you  will  feel  an  honest  pride  when 
you  know  that  few  of  the  great  onefl  of  the  earth  possess  palaces  to  be  compared  with 
the  splendour  of  this  pile,  which  the  gratitude  of  our  nation  has  assigned  as  the 
retreat  of  its  wounded  and  worn-out  sailors. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  describe  Oreonwich  Hospital.  The  park  invites  us. 
We  pass  by  the  domes  and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  veterans,  and  by  a  small 
wicket  enter  a  free  space  of  groat  natural  beauty.  With  a  limited  extent  few  parka 
can  offer  a  greater  variety  of  surface,  or  more  magnificent  trees.  The  views  from  the 
two  hills, — that  near  the  Obserratoryand  the  "One-tree"  hill, — are  almost  unrivalled. 
The  broad  river  may  bo  traced  for  several  miles,  winding  its  way  to  the  sea,  with 
evei7  variety  of  vessel,  from  the  stately  Indlaman  to  the  trim  yacht,  giving  life  to 
its  silent  course.    Every  now  and  then  clouds  of  smoke  are  sent  up  from  the  passing 
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t,  triOi  lb«lr  (tit«ep«s&j  fatM,  ot  tbeir  fteighU  fbf  dirtuit  port*.  Tbetti  H  k 
pij  boat  rMuai;  ktr&y  iriifa  Ita  three  or  foot  htmdred  bolidh;  ndeftl  to  dfkfWettJ ; 
ttd  then,  KB.  emigfttnf  8hij>,  with  uoiani  heart!  mbottrdj  on  Its  fitri  B><mlba'  fsfkffi 
to  AiutiaJia.  The  gtsttt  eit;  loomB  out  of  its  canopy  of  imokv-'HDtD  ttai  ihftdoiry— • 
Tenenble  1b  its  uaocifttioiis  irith  the  paat— sublime  in  its  pnMnt  a^T^l^tioB  of 
riebn  ftnd  porertj',  of  bop«  btid  fear.  But  the  fmrk  is  fall  of  ligbt  and  cheerfOlBeM ; 
— gTMn  lawns  and  leafy  arennes.  Science  here,  too,  Mseita  her  majestic  control  otbt 
the  moTementa  of  ordinary  IHe.  The  shi^  that  paeies  Qreenwlch  on  her  distant 
Tojage  regulates  her  conne  b?  the  beJl  that  IbIIb  from  that  Obsef  ratoiy  ftt  the  instant 
of  noon.  In  that  building  ate  the  calculations  made,  SnrpaisiDg  In  iheir  aecunui;^ 
b;  which  the  navigation  of  distant  seas  is  tendsred  safe  to  the  t>'aotlsed  seaman. 
That  noble  institution,  founded  In  1675,  has  been  the  seat  of  the  laboun  of  the 
gnatest  ^rtnmomers  and  matheinaticiana  that  England  hal  proddced — Flamslesd, 
Halley,  Bradlsy,  Haskeljne,  Pond,  and  Airj.  Under  the  fpiidanee  of  the  last  of 
tlMM  illoakrioua  names,  the  operations  of  Oreenwich  Obiervator;  have  been  eaitled 
ottt  1b  a  waj  that  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  ciyilited  world.  Those  who  would 
know  what  is  dailj  and  nightlj  being  done  in  this  marrellous  place,  should  read  a 
gratia  and  moat  adibirable  description  in  Mr.  Dickens' '  Household  Words.' 


HINTS  FOR  THE   STRANGER, 

St.  James't  Part. — Entering  by  the  steps  near  the  Duke  of  Tork*B  column,  in 
Waterloo  Place,  or  by  the  Horse  Quarda,  in  Whitehall,  the  parade  is  before  us.  The 
gUurd  is  relieTed  here  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock, — a  noble  sight.  Of  the  official 
buildings,  before  which  the  troops  are  drawn  up,  whiie  bands  are  playing,  the  central 
is  the  Horse  duards,  the  northern  the  Admiralty,  tke  southern  the  Treasury.  Oa 
the  pafade  afe  two  i^marlrable  pieces  of  ordnimce — the  one,  a  cannon  of  some  fifteen 
feet  lo  length,  captured  in  1601,  by  the  British  Army  in  Egypt ;  the  other,  a  mor- 
tar, east  hy  oidef  of  Hapoloon,  used  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  abandoned  by  the 
French  fcftef  the  battle  of  Baladanca.  Passing  westwtird  there  are  four  routes, — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  water  within  the  encloeure,  with  devioOs  paths,  amidst  plea- 
■mt  shrubberies,  each  conducting  into  the  carriage  roads.  The  time  in  the  evening 
at  which  the  euclotnre  is  closed  is  regulated  according  to  the  season.  The  carriage- 
road  on  the  north  u  boonded  by  Carlton  House  Terrace  (a  front  of  splendid  houses 
on  the  mte  of  Carlton  House),  by  Marlborough  Honse  (now  used  for  the  Vernon 
Galleiy),  by  St.  James's  Palace,  and  by  Stafford  Bouse.  The  southern  road  is  bounded 
by  Qaeen  Square,  the  Wellington  Barracks,  the  Stationeiy  Office,  tie.  From  Buck- 
ingham Palace  the  carriage-road  leads  up  Constitution  Hill ;— the  paths  through  the 
Qieen  Park  conduct  into  Piccadilly,  or  to  the  gate  near  the  triumphal  arch  at  Ujde 
Park  Corner,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Ihike  of 
Wellington.  The  roads  of  St.  James's  Park  are  not  accessible  to  any  carriages  but 
those  of  owners  having  a  special  privilege,  with  the  eiception  of  the  southern  road 
from  Parliament  Street  to  Buckingham  Qate.  The  park  is  open  to  pedestrians  till 
ten  o'clock  in  the  summer  months,  and  nine  in  tho  winter. 

Bj/de  Part. — Hackney  coaches  and  caba  are  excluded  from  this  park,  but  private 
carriages  and  horsemen  have  &ee  entrance.  Paths,  kept  in  nice  order,  intersect  it  in 
various  directions.  Having  crossed  tile  road  by  Apslcy  House,  the  mansion  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  the  park  ia  entered  by  one  of  the  triple  archways.  The  hronio 
statue  of  ActtiUes  (as  it  is  called),  which  stands  near  the  gates,  was  erected  in  18SS, 
by  a  subscription  of  the  women  of  England,  in  honour  of  "Arthur,  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  brave  companions  in  aims ;"  and  was  cast  from  cannon  talten  in  the 
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PanhiwiW  War.  We  unime  that  the  atnutger  hu  eDtered  Hjd«  Fuk  ftfter  pauing 
thiongh  Hfc  Junes*!  and  the  Qreen  Pariu.  But  if  he  Tuita  thia  park  without  rsfei- 
enc«  to  ita  immediate  connection  with  the  othen,  he  may  enter  from  Stanhope  Qat«, 
or  OnMrenor  Qate,  which  open  to  Paik  Lan«^  or  from  Cumberland  Gate,  at  the 
western  «nd  of  Oxford  Street  Close  bj  Cumberland  Gate  ii  an  iron  plate,  with  the 
inicriptiou,  "Here  itood  Tjburn  turnpike."  Thia  was  the  common  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  here  OUtot  Cromwell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Engli^  rulers,  was  consigned 
to  ignominious  earth  b;  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  unpatriotic  of  hereditary 
kings.  Crossing  by  the  path  from  Cumberland  Gate  jou  reach  the  Testiges  of  the 
Bing.  Adranoing  towards  the  SerpenCioe  there  are  fine  old  trees,  which  have  lived 
through  many  changes  of  dynaaties  and  fashions.  Fasdng  along  the  edge  of  the 
Serpentine  you  wilt  reach  the  bridge  with  a  double  road, — one  for  the  park,  the 
other  for  Kensington  Owdens.  On  the  centre  of  the  bridge  pause  to  contemplate 
the  new — WeBtiiiinfl«r  Abbey  and  the  K«w  Houses  of  Parliunent  rising  up  in  the 
distance.  After  the  bridge  is  passed,  the  enclosure  for  the  great  Palace  of  Industry 
soon  meeta  the  eye.  In  a  few  months  its  crystal  roofs  will  glitter  in  the  sun — a 
vondrous  woA.  To  reach  this  spot  the  pedestrian  has  choice  of  many  routes.  He 
that  travels  in  public  carriages  had  better  alight  at  the  Albeit  Qatt^  in  Knight». 
bridge,  or  the  Princes'  Gate,  in  Kensington  Gore. 

Begmt'i  Pari, — Entering  from  the  gate  opposite  Portland  Place,  the  Diorama  and 
the  Colosseum  are  soon  reached — two  of  our  meat  attractive  exhibitions.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Botanical  Society  lie  to  the  west,  in  the  inner  circle  ;  at  the  north-eastern 
dde  are  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  All  these  places  of  public  lesott  may 
be  approached  with  hired  carriages.  The  many  paths  which  crow  the  park  aie  ad- 
mirably kept. 

Vtetoria  iWi^-The  nearest  practicable  approach  to  this  park  from  the  wwt  end, 
or  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  by  Bethnal  Green,  to  which  place  omnibuses  are 
frequent  from  the  Bank.    There  is  a  direct  road  to  the^nrk  from  Bethnal  Green, 

RichTitond  Park  can  be  reached  by  raUwaj  from  the  Station  in  the  Waterloo  Boad, 
by  omnibuses,  and  by  steam-boats  ;  Ortemeieh  Park  by  railway  from  London  Bridge 
EltatioD,  by  steam-boat,  and  by  omnibuses,  tiirough  every  hour  of  the  day. 
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II.    GARDENS. 


KENSINaTOK  GARDENS. 

Tn  hiitorj  of  the  public  gardens  in  and  near  London,  does  the  sixteenth  eenturj, 
illnttntea,  with  tolerable  completeaeu,  the  hiitorj  of  the  chsngea  of  tute  in  g&r- 
deDiDg,  and  the  general  tenor  of  it*  piogreis.  During  the  reign  of  Charlei  II., 
Oreenwieh  Park  &nd  St  Jamei'e  Park  were  l^d  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
eminent  French  landscape  dedgner,  Le  N6cre,  who  had  been  iUTited  to  thii  countrj 
hj  Charlea,  with  the  ezprcM  Tiew  of  introducing  the  iplendid  French  ityle.  Wil- 
liam III.,  not  long  after  hi*  accession  to  the  throne,  purchased  from  Daniel,  second 
Bari  of  Hotttngham,  his  house  and  gardens  at  Kensington.  Kensington  Gardens 
were  commenced  bj  William,  who  stunped  upon  them  the  impress  of  hia  own,  and 
we  heli«re,  it  m&j  be  added,  the  national  ta«tes  of  the  time ;  when  in  our  gardens 
ill  >ort<  of  ■  Tegetable  Bculptur^"^the 

"  wondeiB  of  the  sportire  shcui 
Fair  Nature  mift^doming,  there  were  foond ; 
Ototw^  spiral  colomna,  pjiaioidB,  snd  pieis 
With  spouting  uniB  and  budding  statues  croim'd. 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground. 
In  lifing  box,  b;  canning  artists  traced ; 
And  galleys  trim,  on  no  long  voyage  bound, 
Bat  b;  their  roots  there  ever  onchor'd  &at." — 0.  Wat 

From  notes  made  on  the  gardens  round  the  metropolis,  bj  J.  Gibson,  in  1691,  it 
appears  the  soTereign'a  example  waa  stiU  followed  with  dutiful  exactness  ;  the  cba- 
tacterutics  of  them  all  were  terrace  walki,  hedges  of  evergreens,  shorn  shrubs  in 
boxea,  and  orange  and  myrtle  trees.  Kenaiogton  Qardeua  as  jet  comprised  but 
twentj-iix  acres,  to  which  Queen  Anne  added  thirty  more,  and  caused  them  to  bo 
laid  oat  by  Wise,  who  turned  the  graTcl-pits  into  a  shrubbery,  with  winding  walks. 
Tickell  has  perpetrated  a  dreary  mythological  poem  on  "  Kensington  Gardens,"  which 
we  have  ransacked  in  vain  for  some  descriptive  touches  of  their  appearance  in  Queen 
AiuLe's  time,  and  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recouns  to  Addison's  prose  in 
the  477th  Number  of  the  '  Spectator : '— "  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gar- 
d«iung  as  poetry:  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are  epigrammatists 
and  sonnetteers  in  this  art ;  contrirers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillnges  and  cascades, 
sire  romance  writers.  Wise  and  Loudon  are  our  heroic  poets ;  and  if  as  a  critic  I 
may  ringle  out  any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that 
paj-t  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  hut  a  gmvel-pit. 
It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  tha^  could  haro  thought  of  forming 
each  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to  hare  hit  the  eye  with  so 
uncommon  and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give  this 
particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  eSect,  they  have  made  aTeiy  pleasant  contrast; 
for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin,  with  its  scTcral  little  plan- 
tations lying  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  appears  a  seeming  moimt,  made  up  of  trees  one  higher  than  another  as  they 
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approacli  the  centre.  A  spectator  irho  liu  not  heiud  of  this  account  of  it,  would 
think  this  circular  mount  irui  not  onlj  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  actuallj 
■cooped  out  of  that  hollow  ipace,  wbtch  I  have  befoie  mentioned.  I  nover  jet  met 
with  anj  one  who  had  walked  in  this  guden  who  wu  not  itruak  with  that  part  of  it 
which  I  have  mentioned." 

It  was  about  thii  tuue  that  there  arose  in  diflerent  quatten  a  more  natural  tute 
in  gardening,  and  which,  u  the  commencement  of  our  present  system,  has  excit«d 
coDudciable  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  not  very  conelusife  discussion.  One  of  the 
Bouices  to  which  this  taste  is  attributed  by  foretgnen  is  odd  enough— 4he  Ohinew; 
but  out  own  poets  seem  much  better  entitled  to  whatever  amount  of  credit  may  be 
justly  Msignable  to  any  particular  quarter.  From  Bacon  downwards,  we  find  tbem 
exercising  a  steady  and  growing  influence  to  this  end.  That  greatest  of  prose-poets 
expressly  inculcatod  the  adding  to  our  gardens  rude  or  neglected  spots  as  specimens 
of  wild  nature,  and  he  placed  gardening  on  a  higher  elevation  than  was  dreamed  of 
by  any  one  else  in  bis  time  in  the  passage,  "  When  ages  do  grow  to  civility  and  ele- 
gance, men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection."  Waller,  at  his  residence  at  Beaeonsfield,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented more  than  usual  evidences  of  natural  taste.  Addison  is  the  author  «f  the 
paper  <  On  the  Causes  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  arising  Irom  the  works 
of  Nature,  and  their  superiority  over  those  of  Ait,'  which  appeared  in  171S ;  and 
Popo,  of  that  in  which  the  verdant  sculpture  school  is  unmerciAilly  attaded  in  the 
'  Guardian.'  In  his  epistle  to  Lord  Burlington  he  laid  down  the  opposite  principles 
that  were  to  be  cultivated, — the  study  of  nature,  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  never 
to  lose  sight  of  good  sense. 

The  first  artist  who  appreciated  and  accepted  the  new  faith  was  Bridgman,  who 
banished  verdant  sculpture  from  the  royal  gardens,  introduced  "  ha-has  "  instead  of 
walls  for  boundaries,  and  portions  of  landscape  scenery,  in  accordance  with  Bacon's 
ideas,  but  the  clipped  alleys  were  still  left  to  be  clipped.  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
Oeoi^  II.,  was  the  boldest  improver  of  Kensington  Qardans.  Under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Bridgman,  they  were  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  no  leas  than  three 
hundred  acres  taken  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Serpentine  was  formed  from  a  series 
of  detached  ponds. 

Along  the  line  of  the  ponds  a  canal  was  begun  to  be  dug.  The  eieavation  was 
four  hundred  yards  in  length  and  forty  feet  dee^  and  cost  £6000.  At  the  south-east 
end  of  the  gardens  a  mount  was  raised  of  the  soil  dug  out  of  the  canal.  On  the 
north  and  south  the  grounds,  of  which  these  works  formed  the  characteristic  fe*ture«, 
were  bounded  by  hiijh  parallel  walla.  On  the  north-east  a  fosse  and  low  wall,  reach- 
ing from  the  Uxbridge  Boad  to  the  Serpentine,  at  once  shut  in  the  gardens,  and  con- 
ducted the  eye  along  their  central  vista,  over  the  Serpentine  to  its  extremity,  and 
across  the  puk.  To  the  east  of  Queen  Anne's  gardens,  immediately  below  the  prin- 
cipal windows  of  the  east  front  of  the  palace,  a  reservoir  ma  formed  into  a  circular 
pond,  and  thence  long  vistas  were  carried  through  the  woods  that  circled  it  round, 
to  the  head  of  the  Sorpenline ;  to  the  fosse  and  low  wall,  affording  a  view  of  the 
park,  and  to  the  mount  constructed  out  of  the  soil  dug  irom  the  canal.  This  mount 
wu  planted  with  evei^reens,  and  on  the  summit  was  erected  a  small  temple,  made 
to  turn  at  pleasure,  to  afford  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  three  principal  vistas  were 
crossed  at  right  angles,  by  others  at  regular  intervals — an  arrangement  which  baa 
been  complained  of  as  disagreeably  formal,  with  great  injustice,  for  the  formality  is 
only  in  the  ground  plot,  not  in  any  view  of  the  garden  that  can  meet  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  at  one  time.    Queen  Anne's  gardens  underwent  no  further  alteration  than 
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«u  QAceMkiT  to  Euka  tli«m  banaoniM  with  the  extended  groundt,  of  which  the; 
hid  now  become  &  part. 

In  our  own  dajt,  aerenl  chaagcB  hare  been  made  in  the  gaideiu,  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  greater  pablio  eojoTmeut  of  them.  The  chief  of  these  is  an  eiquiiite  walk  of 
flowen  and  ihmbs,  extending  from  the  central  avenue,  along  the  ■onthem  boundaij 
of  the  garden!.  The  numetout  plants  are  distingniabed  bj  ineciiptions,  bearing  (heir 
botanical  and  common  namei, — the  country  where  thej  are  indigenous, — and  the 
date  of  their  inCroducUon.  Here^  then,  maj  leeaoni  of  bottuij  be  acquired  in  the 
pleaiantest  manner ;  and  those  who  come  to  "  recreate  thmuelves,"  find  praotieal 
inttraction. 

Ad  imaginatire  writer  in  '  The  Land  we  lire  in,'  has  thus  dMcribed  the  effects 
upon  his  mind  of  Eenaington  Qardent  in  their  summer  beauty : — "  It  was  an  exenii^ 
in  July;  one  of  thoee  wondrously  rich  glowing  ennsets  which  bathe  the  world  in 
gloty,  when  we  found  ounelvei  wandering  through  Kensington  Oardens.  Suddenly 
we  came  out  in  bont  of  thoee  grand  old  cedan  of  Lebanon,  which  so  richly  darken 
the  green  sward  in  the  western  part  of  the  gardens,  near  the  palao«^  in  one  of  i(a 
most  lovely  and  leaet-frequeated  spots.  The  gorgeous  light  was  fully  upon  them  at 
their  tops,  while  beneath  you  saw  through  long  and  low  Tistas,  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tsBce,  itretcbing  along  and  touching  the  ground,  a  line  of  rosy  light,  of  the  loveliest 
ooDC^Table  hue,  and  barred  perpendiculsrly  by  the  black  dender-lookiog  tree  trunks. 
Ai  we  tum«d  away,  after  a  long,  silent,  reverential  study  of  the  scene  in  that  diree- 
ticai,  another  of  a  different  kind  arrested  the  eye.  An  artist  was  at  work  upon  those 
ecdars,  aiming  doubtless  to  catch  and  £z  for  over  that  wondrous  combination  of  form 
and  colour  which  tbay  then  presented.  He  was  seated  on  a  loir  portable  garden- 
etool,  and  leaned  his  back  against  one  of  the  garden  seats,  on  which  sat  a  lady,  with 
a  book  in  her  bands,  and  with  hot  head  bending  down  towards  him,  reading  iu  a  low 
and  musical  voice — what,  we  knew  not,  nor  cared  to  know ;  it  could  not  be  more 
beautiful  or  suggestive  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  than  the  scene  in  which  they 
were,  and  to  which  their  appreciation  of  it,  so  luxuriously  complete,  lent  a  new 
charm.  And  then  it  was  that  once  more  dawned  upon  us  a  fresh  sense  of  the  par- 
ticular beauty  of  these  gardens,  and  of  the  privilege  which  all  may  enjoy  of  walking 
m  them,  as  well  as  of  the  apparent  unconsciotuness  of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
might  benefit  by  them,— of  what  they  lose  by  their  neglect  to  do  so. 

"  We  atroUed  on  through  the  flower-walk,  with  its  choice  collection  of  trees  and 
shmbe,  and  felt  that  we  never  saw  so  plainly  before  the  peculiar  beauties  and  cha- 
racteristics of  each  ;  we  ranged  in  vision  over  the  sylvan  glades  on  the  left,  climbed 
in  the  Hune  way  the  magnificent  trees,  and  were  again  arrested  by  the  scene — un- 
equalled surely  anywhere  — that  presented  itself  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
gardens,  where  you  look  over  the  low  wall,  with  its  sunken  fosse,  or  he-ha  !  beyond 
to  the  well-known  Rotten  Bow,  that  divides  the  gardens  from  the  park.  In  thatroad, 
ranged  in  almost  military  precision  and  silence,  was  drawn  up  a  long  line  of  horse- 
men and  horsewomen,  who  had  quitted  for  the  memcnt  the  army  of  mounted  irre- 
gnlaiB  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  kept  sweeping  to  and  fro  in  the  rear :  our 
modem  domestic  chivalry — in  a  word,  the  flower  of  the  male  and  female  aristocracy 
of  Eogland.  Inside  and  lining  the  garden  wall,  and  thus  protected  from  any  sudden 
inroad  from  the  "Row,"  or  promenading  up  and  down  the  broad  walk,  or  thickly 
covering  the  green  lawn  on  the  left,  or  grouped  picturesquely  a  little  farther  off,  or 
.scattered  more  and  more  sparingly  as  the  eye  compassed  a  greater  distance,  we 
hxAed  upOD  hundreds  of  fair  women,  airayed  in  colours  sportive  and  brilliant  and 
varied  tm  the  rainbow,  and  which  would  have  been  almost  aa  haimoniowf,  but  for  the 
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ngij  bUck  fbrnu  eftU«d  gentlnaen,  tbat,  in  punt«r'>  language,  ipotted  the  piotiin 
all  over.  And  nhat  wu  the  chaim  that  arrested  alike  proaenadorg  and  cqueatrlaDi  1 
What  but  the  IotbIj  itmiu  of  Uoiart's  '  Magio  Flute,'  eiquUitely  perfonnGd  by  tma 
of  the  beuMhold  regimentf  t  And  this  too,  ire  thought,  it  tb,e  people's !  Twice  a 
week  nui7  th«7  here  eDiD;  one  of  the  higheit  of  all  humaii  pleunreB,  and  bsnsGt  by 
one  of  the  higheet  of  all  ihom  influence*  that  tend  to  spiritual  culture — the;  may 
heai  dirlue  murio,  irOTthU;  Mndered,  and  in  a  ipot  ao  oongenial  that  we  need  only 
oontrut  it  with  the  theatre,  or  with  the  expeniiTs  and  fuhionable  aoaoertHmna,  to 
we  that  the  pooTcrt  of  amateun  ii  not  alio  in  thii  matter  one  of  the  moat  unfor- 
tunate. 

"  Pumiing  our  walk,  we  reached  the  bridge,  where  a  new  aapect  of  beauty  wooed 
UR.  The  waten  of  the  Serpentine  were  dancing,  eveij  here  and  there,  in  long  trails 
of  light ;  the  wide  atretohee  of  green  award  that  encompaM  the  river  were  lustroui 
with  the  new  life  that  had  been  g^ren  by  recent  raini ;  the  lofty  forest  tiM»  eeeuied 
to  dilate  to  an  nnuiual  magnitude  their  glorioui  bulk ;  white  sails  were  gliding  to 
and  fro ;  while  from  boats  with  low  picturesque  awningi,  the  pleasant  Kund  of  np- 
roarioui  laughter  ascended  at  Interrals.  As  evening  drew  on,  bands  of  youths  and 
men  gathered  upon  the  water's  edge,  and  graduBlly  became  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  place,  for  bathing  commenced.  Again  the  thought  occurred  with  renewed  force— 
and  these  health-giviBg,  these  truly  manly  enjoyments  can  be  enjoyed  by  all,  under 
drcumatsnces  of  beauty  and  fitness  that  the  richest  nobleman  in  the  land  cannot  in 
essentials  surpass." 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

"  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London"  was  Incorporated  by  a  Royal  Charter  in 
1839,  for  the  "  promotion  of  Botany  in  all  its  branches,  and  its  application  to  Medi- 
cjne.  Arts,  and  Uanu&etures ;  and  ^so  for  the  formation  of  extensive  Botanical  an 
Ornamental  Gardens  vrithin  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis."  The  Society 
consists  of  Fellows,  who  pay  an  admission  fee  of  five  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  two,  There  are  three  annual  exhibitions  in  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
prises  are  given,  and  the  gardens  are  crowded  with  visitors.  The  grounds  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  which  are  bounded  by  what  is  known  as  the  Inner  Circle,  consist  of 
eighteen  acres,  which  were  previouity  in  the  possession  of  a  nurseryman,  and  then 
formed  an  almost  level  surfiue,  the  only  noticeable  deviation  being  the  slight  slope  of 
the  ground  westward.  In  stepping  into  the  grounds,  now,  the  change  is  truly  sur- 
prising, and  we  do  not  know  where  our  readers  could  more  readily  obtain  a  practical 
eiample  of  what  may  be  done  in  picturesque  landscape  gardening,  on  the  most  un- 
promising site.  As  we  enter,  on  one  of  the  Wednesday  Bveoings  devoted  to  the 
promenade,  as  it  is  called,  a  pretty  rustic  screen  of  ivy  intercepts,  for  a  moment,  the 
view  of  the  interira,  whidk  passed,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  very  broad  gravel  walk, 
adorned  with  large  vases  on  pedestals,  and  terminated  by  tite  glass  Winter  Garden. 
As  we  pace  along  this  walk  we  have,  on  the  right,  a  pioturesque-looking  mound  rising 
to  some  considerable  elevation  from  the  midst  of  the  irregular  grounds  about  its 
base,  and  on  the  left,  lawns  and  shrubberies,  behind  which  the  winding  vralks  dis- 
appear into  the  lower  grounds  beyond,  where  occasional  glimpsM  may  be  obtained 
of  a  brilliant  parterre  of  flowers.  "The  mount,  at  least,  is  not  artificial,"  we  havs  , 
heard  visitors  say ;  but  it  so  happens  that  not  only  that,  but  another  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  garden»~-the  fine  piece  of  water  close  by  Uie  mount,  show,  soneiAat 
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uhobiieI;,  liov  these  thiDgi  maj  be  mau&g«d.  The  Roil  dng  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
water  would  htva  been  an  ezpennTe  article  to  remoTe,  lo  it  wm  tbrown  up  doM  by, 
and  trahold,  the  nwterMla  of  the  mount ;  then  tbeie  was  a  difficulty  as  to  filling  the 
Taeant  hoUow,  uid  it  waa  in  serious  contemplation  to  obtain  a  supply  from  some  of 
the  water  companies,  when  a  few  heary  fitlla  of  rain  settled  that  matter,  and  the 
l^e  was  created. 

Taming  now  to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  ua  beneath  the  shade  of  a  magnificent 
tree,  broshing  the  ground  on  all  sides  with  its  drooping  bnnchea ;  and  thence  on- 
waid  to  cerlua  portions  of  the  grounds  laid  out  in  gracefully-shaped  patterns  which, 
though  yet  but  reiy  incompletely  foraished,  are,  rightly  considered,  the  most  im- 
portant if  not  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  place.  That  large  piece  of 
ground,  fonning  a  spiral,  is  for  the  reception  of  plants  used,  or  useful,  in  medicine ; 
and  the  student  who  begins  at  one  end  of  the  spiral  will  find  the  different  orden  are 
all  ananged  systematically,  according  to  the  improred  natural  system  of  De  Can- 
dolle.  Another  pieoe  of  gronnd  here  is  deroted  to  the  collection  of  the  chief  agri- 
cultural plants.  But  the  most  generally  attractire  of  the  whole  will  be  the  garden 
of  hardy  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  already  contains  3000,  and  will 
receive  at  leut  7000  more.  These  are  also  arranged  according  to  Pe  Candolle's 
system,  and  eonrey  still  mors  directly  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the  general  form  of  the 
parterre,  than  the  other  dJTisions  mentioned,  the  affinities  of  plants  wiUi  eaeh  other. 

Betuming  to  the  terrace,  noticing  by  the  way  the  taste  with  which  a  Tariety  of 
objects  are  scattered  about,  as  rustic  vases  at  the  intersections  of  walks,  rustic  bridges 
over  the  water,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  more  important  additions  to  the 
original  monotonous  surface, — such  as  the  sloping  mounds  thrown  up  in  different 
parts,  which  now  give  such  variety  and  expression  to  it, — we  pass  to  the  lower  grounds 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  terrace,  where  the  insularities  become  still  more  agree- 
able and  decided.  Every  few  yards  the  scene  changes.  Now  we  descend  into  a 
rocky  dell,  spanned  by  an  arch  of  rocks,  and  with  a  cave,  in  character  with  the 
whole,  at  one  side  ;  then  a  little  rude  bridge  takes  uj  across  a  stream  winding  slug- 
gishly along  between  its  reedy  banks ;  then,  a  few  yards  further,  and  we  are  in  a 
kiml  of  amphitheatre,  formerly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  American 
l^anti^  for  those  requiring  peat  soil,  the  rhododendrons,  kalmiaa,  acaleas,  audro- 
medas,  &c.  Many  other  interesting  floral  compartments  adorn  this  part  of  the 
grounds,  among  them  a  rosary.  Here,  too,  is  the  Secretary's  office,  and  residence,  in 
a  picturesque  little  building,  with  a  richly-famished  lawn  in  front,  and  a  fine  shady 
grove,  with  a  oast  of  Diana  and  the  Hart  at  one  side.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  mount, 
with  it*  winding  walks  of  ascent,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous  maseee  of  in- 
teresting geological  specimens.  From  the  summit  we  obt^n  by  far  the  finest  view 
of  the  whole  gardens,  which  from  hence  have  really  a  charming  effect ;  whilst  be- 
yond them,  if  we  look  in  one  direction,  wo  have  the  handsome  terraces  of  the  park, 
backed  by  impenetrable  masaes  of  houeefl,  and  in  another,  the  ever-beautifid  "  sister- 
hills"  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

Lastly,  we  proceed  towards  the  great  feature  of  the  place — the  Winter  Garden. 
Eminently  it  deserves  its  name.  As  we  enter  the  gardens  by  the  chief  gate,  and 
pass  up  the  central  promenade,  the  ^ry  structure  stands  before  us — charmingly  light 
and  elegant.  Not  an  inch  is  there  of  unnecessary  rafter  to  interrupt  the  light ;  there 
is  DO  wall  visible  above  gronnd,  the  very  pilasters  that  (we  presume)  form  the  chief 
supports,  are  faced  with  ground  glass  so  as  to  enhance,  instead  of  to  detiact  from, 
the  general  ofiect ;  the  doors  are  but  glasa  panels,  undistinguished,  when  aiait,  ftom 
the  rest  of  the  stiuctuie.    The  shape  presented  to  us  from  this  point  is  of  a  pioject- 
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ing  Mimetrde,  witb  an  elsgautly-dDined  top  EurmDunted  hy  a  crown  ;  on  each  aide  of 
the  semicircle  projects  a  straight  wing  at  right  angles.  Looking  at  the  structure 
from  another  part,  the  back,  it  preaents  a  series  of  five  gables,  forming  a  prolonged 
ridge  and  furrow  roof,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  largest.  The  whole  coTen  1S,000 
equate  feet  of  ground,  will  hold  SOOO  visitors,  and  cost  nearl;  jETOOO.  The  height  of 
the  central  part  is  37  feet,  its  span  CO  feet. 

We  enter— and  feel  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  soene  prsaented.  It  is  a  veri- 
table &iT7  land,  transplanted  into  the  heart  of  London, — an  actual  garden  of  delight, 
realixing  all  our  ideal.  From  the  keen  froat;  air  outside,  and  the  flowerless  aspect 
of  universal  nature,  one  steps  into  an  abnosphere  balmj  and  delicioui,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  opin^ssive.  The  most  eiquisite  odours  are  wafted  to  and  fro 
with  everj  movement  of  the  glass  dogrs.  Birds  are  singing  in  the  branches.  In 
every  direction  one  sees  all  that  is  most  etatelj,  or  graceful,  or  drooping  in  foliage, 
all  that  is  finest  or  most  richl;  coloured,  or  most  glowinglj  superb  in  flowers.  An 
aloe  of  magnificent  growth  demands  jour  admiration  at  the  threshold ;  long  twiners 
hanging  trota  point  to  point  of  the  roof  in  festoons,  descend  in  mid-air  and  almost 
touch  jour  face  in  salutation ;  a  pair  of  araucarias  (excelia),  those  aristocrats  of  the 
pine  Mbe,  compel  joui  allegiance  on  either  side ;  while  jellow  acacias,  camellias, 
rhododendrons,  &c,,  &&,  in  full  flower  (we  mean  tall  trees)  growing  in  all  their  native 
luxuriance,  make  you  again  and  again  pause  to  ask,  fi  this  winter  1  /i  tills  England  I 
In  the  very  centre,  growing  in  the  ground  (which  is  covered  bj  a  fine  white  gravel, 
having  a  charming  effect  of  colour,  cleanliness  and  freshness)  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  picturesque  of  palms — the  dwarf  palm.  Beside  such  foliage  even  fiowers 
fail.  The  eye  must  return  and  return  to  it,  whithersoever  it  wanders.  But  how  is 
it  possible  it  can  grow  in  such  an  atmosphere  t  Nothing  can  be  leas  like  a  stove  heat 
than  the  temperature  here.  The  only  answer  that  we  can  give  is  that  it  doa  grow 
here,  and  in  most  perfect  health  and  beauty,  although  the  thermometer  has  occa- 
sionally given  the  alanniiig  indication— (Arse  d^reei  bdowfrtttt  I 

This  is  emphatically  a  garden — not  a  beautiful  house  for  plants  merely.  All  the 
formality  of  the  walk  round  the  great  bed  of  earth  in  which  the  plants  grow  at  the 
Horticultural  Qardeos,  oi  round  the  iron  floor  on  which  the  plants  rest  In  pots  at 
Eew,  is  here  done  away  with.  The  plants  really  form  a  garden,  in  and  among 
which  you  walk.  The  diief  ones  are  growing  in  the  actual  soil,  though  the  white 
gravel  comes  close  to  every  stem  and  covers  up  all  beneath-  A  scarlet  geranium 
treated  in  this  wa;  has  reached  some  seven  or  eight  feet  up  a  pillar,  and  is  nearly  all 
the  year  round  in  flower.  Glegwit  little  iron  tables  are  scattered  every  here  and 
there,  filled  with  little  floral  gems  in  the  way  of  hyacinths,  narcissi,  &C.,  &c  ;  and 
beside  each  table  a  chair  invites  you  to  lit  down  and  enjoy  them. 

The  Society  has  lately  taken  stock  of  its  treasures,  and  the  result  is  very  satis- 
factory, considering  bow  few  years  it  yet  numbers— nearly  3000  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  nearly  1300  hardy  trees  and  ahmbe,  and  1800  species  and  varie- 
ties in  the  glass  houses ;  and  all  these  numbers  are  dailj  increasing. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GAKDEHS,  REOENT'3  PARK. 
If  one  were  desired  to  name  the  most  delightful  lounge  in  the  metropolis,  difficult 
as  the  task  of  selection  niight  seem  to  be  amidst  so  many  attractive  spots,  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  must,  we  think,  be  the  chosen  place. 
£qually  suited  to  the  young  and  the  old,  the  solitary  and  the  gregarious,  the  cheer- 
ful and  the  melancholy,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  aU  are  here  sure  of  enjoyment. 
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ftt  iMct,  and  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  initruction,  in  (ome  ib^M  or  other,  doe* 
n«t  follow.  But  the  beantifnl  pl»ce  hu  itt  awn  proper  inhkbitanta.  Of  the  numbei 
•nd  TMietj  of  theM  iuh&bit»Dti,  there  reallj  teems  no  end.  A  niitoi  who,  after 
■pending  wine  hour*  here,  Montering  hither  and  tiuther,  juat  as  ctiriodtj  or  inpulee 
guided,  ahonld  discoTer  a  good  half  of  the  collection,  would  deeerre  erei?  pniee  for 
hlB  induetry  and  tact.  Still  more  nirprising,  rightly  coneidered,  than  erm  the  num- 
ber asd  rariety  of  the  families  that  compose  thii  strangeft  of  Tillagee,  are  the  differ- 
ence* as  to  the  quarters  of  the  globe  whence  they  hare  respectiTely  come.  Listen 
but  to  the  characteriitie  sounds  that  rise  bom  time  to  time :  the  low  growl  of  Uke 
bears  hoa  the  eternal  snows  of  the  polar  regiona ;  the  hoarse  screams  and  piercing 
cries  of  the  tropical  birds,  whose  plumage  speaks  them  the  children  of  the  Hun ;  the 
magnificent  roar  of  the  lion :  in  short,  the  whole  world  has  been  ransacked  to  people 
these  few  acres  of  soil,  where  the  magic  of  skill  and  enterprise  has  orercome  all 
ctiffieulties — reconciled  conflicting  seasonn,  and  tempers,  and  habits — formed,  from 
the  most  heterogeneous  of  materials,  one  of  the  most  thnTing,  and  orderly  of  oom- 


A  broad  terrace  walk  extends  from  the  little  rustle  lodges  at  the  entrance,  in  a 
straight  line  onwards,  bordered  by  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  an  each  side,  and  which 
is  now  continued  at  the  same  level  fbr  some  distance,  orer  the  lower  ground,  by  a 
handsome  Tiaduct,  which  covers  a  long  range  of  roomy  cages  beneath,  and  forms  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  carnivorous  animals,  —  the  lions, 
tigen,  leopards,  &C,,  are  located ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  having  a  large  space  for 
exerdse  and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  set  apart  for  each  animal,  with  a  small 
sleeping  place  behind,  artificial  warmth  may  be  dispensed  with,  to  die  advantage  of 
the  animals'  health.  Branching  to  the  right  of  the  terrace-walk,  immediately  on 
our  entering,  we  find  a  winding  path  among  lofty  bushes  and  trees,  preeently  open- 
ing on  our  left,  and  presenting  a  Sue  view  over  the  park,  in  the  foreground  of  wliich 
are  grazing  various  novel-looking  inhabitants  for  an  Bnglieh  pasture-ground  ;  and 
continuing  along  the  same  path,  on  our  right,  appears  the  New  Aviary,  an  actual 
btrdpalaee,  with  an  architectural  facade.  Here  we  have  the  bird  cottages  at  the 
back,  with  doors  and  windows,  then  a  promenade  under  glass,  outside  the  cottages, 
and  beyond  that  agun,  the  open  garden  of  the  aviary,  with  its  trees  and  fish-ponds. 
Betuming  to  the  tnrace  we  find,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  Che  terrace  walk  and 
a  terrace  on  the  right,  in  a  deep  square  pit,  those  amusiug  climbers,  the 
n  and  brown  bears.  Their  prenomen  is  derived  from  their  handsome  brown 
eosts,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  locality  and  in  greater  ferocity  in  their  natural  state, 
they  differ  from  the  American  black  bears,  of  which  species  they  are  considered  to 
be  a  variety:  specimens  of  the  latter  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  gardens. 

Descend^g  by  a  circuitous  path  on  the  left  of  the  terrace,  commanding  a  charm- 
ing little  bit  of  scenery,  with  a  lawn  and  pond  in  the  foreground  at  the  bottom,  we 
find  a  lai^  octagonal  cage,  occupied  by  the  king  vulture.  In  suromer  the  macaws 
are  also  to  be  found  about  tiiie  spot,  most  splendid  in  their  red  and  yellow — and  red 
knd  bine  plumage  ;  and  who,  by  their  most  un-bird-like  tumult,  seem  desirous  to  show 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  philosopher's  idea  of  a  kind  of  compensatiDg  principle 
in  nature.  The  path,  now  running  between  the  macaws'  cage  and  the  llama-house 
opposite,  conducts  ui  to  the  lawn,  rich  vrith  purple  beech,  and  with  its  sparkling 
little  piece  of  water,  dotted  over  with  aquatic  birds— among  which  black  swans  and 
cider  ducks  are  conspicuous — and  with  little  raised  nests  or  boxes.  In  the  centre  a 
fountain 

"ShakM  ila  loosening  nlrer  In  the  edd." 
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A  besntifol  utd  Jtry  &umliar  BpeciN  of  Corupus  g«aH,  ftota  Sew  BoU&nd,  de- 
Miredlj  titnct  much  attention.  Thej  ^re  numerous,  uid  ba,Ta  been  all  brad  from 
%  aingls  pur.  Thew  might  b«  n&iuiallHd  in  our  fajrm-juds,  and  theii  fleih  is  said, 
b7  Mnne  tnTsUers,  to  be  mraw  delicate  than  tliat  of  Uie  Bnglish  bird.  A  ironder- 
fully  interMtiiig  ooUeotion  of  birds  occupies  the  cages  on  the  right  of  this  piece  of 
water :  crowned  cranes ;  blue  crowned  pigeons ;  enoimouB  cawonaties,  with  beaks 
like  helmele,  which  extend  backwards  right  over  their  heads ;  storks,  standing  on 
one  leg,  each  on  its  own  granite  pedestal,  in  solitar;  and  most  sculpturesque  repose 
and  dignity,  dfc  The  pelican*  baTO  a  rock  home  or  grotto  of  their  own,  with  court- 
jard  and  pond  in  faint,  entirely  corered  bj  a  magnificent  tree,  forming  a  perfectly 
horisoutal  canopy.  Here  they  seem  to  grow  fatter  and  fatter  every  day  ;  already 
their  craam-coloured  bodies  are  so  puffed  up  that  the  long  beaks  cannot  but  repose 
upon  the  breast  beneath.  Whistling  ducks,  sheldrakes,  and  ga^aoej  teal,  are  here 
also  to  be  found.  Close  by  are  the  ostriches  and  emus.  These  last  are  among  the 
wtmders  of  the  animal  creation — creatures  with  wings  that  cannot  fly,  birds  with 
the  habits  and  strength  of  limb  of  quadrupeds. 

We  turn  to  tiie  OanuTon  Terrace,  where  we  pass  fn  succession  the  most  powerful 
and  ferocious  of  the  wild  beasta  of  our  globe.  The  first  cage  contains  pumas  or 
panthers,  often  called  lions.  Next  are  black  leopards — then  more  pumas— black 
bean — and  spotted  leopards.  Isabella  bears  succeed  ;  then  the  striped  and  spotted 
hynnas  faim  Africa. 

Turning  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  we  find  on  the  opposite  side  the  more 
magnificent  of  the  camiTora.  First  comes  the  royal  Bengal  tigei ;  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  iiTlng  organism  combining  at  once  more  beauty,  and  strength, 
and  ferocity.  In  striking  contrast  are  the  three  lions  in  the  next  cage,  all  repcfiing 
in  the  meet  supreme  dignity  of  form  and  character.  The  chetah,  or  bunting  leopard, 
in  another  cage,  must  arreat  erery  one's  attention  by  the  (Mutrast  between  its  long 
and  high  body,  and  absurdly  inull  head.  Tigresses,  lions  and  lionesses  t<^;ether, 
jaguars,  follow  in  due  succession. 

At  acme  distance  beyond  the  teimination  of  the  viaduct,  and  in  the  same  line,  a 
piece  of  water  attracts  attenUoD,'eTen  more  by  its  own  beauty  than  by  the  yarietj  of 
it*  aquatio  inhabitants.  Small  but  luxuriantly-wooded  islands  are  scattered  about 
the  centre,  the  banks  are  thickly  fringed  with  reeds,  and  bordered  by  elegantly- 
flowering  shrubs,  suitable  to  the  kind  of  scenery  iodicatad ;  and  altogether  it  is 
impoidble  to  imagine  a  much  happier  existence  than  these  waddling,  and  swimming, 
and  diTing  rogues  here  enjoy— these  Brent,  and  Canadian,  and  Chinese,  and  Egyptian, 
and  laughing  geese — these  tufted,  and  crossbred  pintail,  and  penguin  duck»--thcse 
teal,  and  shovellers,  and  pochards.  In  his  way,  too,  the  polar  bear,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pond,  is  luxuriantly  lodged ;  he  has  got  his  comfortable  den,  and  his 
pool  of  water,  where  he  may  swim  about,  and  fancy  he  is  once  more  breasting  the 
leas  of  the  polar  regions,  swimming  his  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  a  time,  as  they  hare 
been  seen  in  Barrow's  Straits.  The  monkey-poles,  close  by,  are  unoccupied,  except 
In  a  few  summer  months.  The  condor's  cage  is  near.  That  great  pile  of  lock-work, 
almost  big  enough  for  a  human  habitation,  covered  with  foliage,  and  surrounded  by 
its  own  little  but  deep  take  of  water,  is  the  otter's  borne.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
centre*  of  attiaction  in  &e  gardens  at  the  animal's  dinner-time,  when  live  fish  are 
throirn  into  the  water,  which  he  catches  with  astonishing  skill  and  rapidity. 

We  hare  now  reached  a  kind  of  central  spot  of  the  portion  of  the  gardens,  that 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  park-road,  and  a  charming  little  place  it  is,  with  walks  branch- 
ing off  in  different  directions,  each  between  its  own  high,  green  and  blooming  banks, 
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with  l&wni,  «itd  b«il«  of  floirers  in  the  centre,  &  prettj-looking  uid  elogantly-fuiv 
idihed  building  for  rBfi-ethment  on  one  side,  th«  monliej-bouie  on  another,  the  ottw 
■nd  othtf  oagM,  jurt  mentioned,  on  ft  third.  The  monlcej-houee  hu  %  wired  raclo- 
■ur^  ext«ndhig  ftll  >)ong  one  lide,  for  their  out-door  enjoTinent*  i*  the  BUinmei.  We 
muit  itep  into  the  hom^  to  pay  our  reapecti  to  theee  moet  ftmuiing  of  orgMused 
beinga.  A  wliool  broke  up  for  the  holidaji  ieem«  but  a  fiiint  imitAtion  of  theii 
gambols.  Their  powei  of  locomotion  ii  familiu  to  eveTj  one  ;  but  reallj  the  MOftring 
diituiea  to  which  tome  of  these  monkeja  can  throw  thenuelvei  (for  tliat  word  ez~ 
prewee  beet  tbe  obaraotei  of  many  of  their  moremente),  Hanal?  appears  leae  woo- 
dorful  for  the  fiftieth  than  for  the  fitet  time.  Among  tlie  other  itriking  featutei  of 
tbe  monk^-house  ii  the  lOnorone  hark  of  one  of  the  babooui,  tbe  human-like  ch»- 
raeter  of  tlutt  cln«ter  of  &cei  of  the  bonnet  monkeye,  and  the  exoeeding  grace  and 
fnettineea  of  the  diminutire  mannozete.  As  we  pasa  oa  in  our  walk,  we  reach  the 
panda  for  the  American  teal,  ducki,  itc. ;  tbe  building  containing  the  famil;  of  hirdt 
in  which  the  deetmotire  power  hai  been  developed  to  its  higheM  exteDt,  the  mltnrei 
Mad  esglea,— the  puTot-bonee,  containing  the  fineat  living  collection  in  tbe  world  of 
tiie  moat  beautiful  of  all  birds,  macawa,  cockatoos,  pamkaeta  i  the  tjivtj  tor  MUkll 
bitd^  ft  haadaoms-looking  eemieireular  piece  of  architecture,  where,  among  wikTer- 
bjrda,  and  paradise  greokiei,  and  rice-birdi,  and  moeking-birde,  a  brilliant  icazlat  ibi* 
eepeoiallj  attracte  the  070.  We  now  oroei  the  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  owls'  cagee,  and  Ibenoe  to  tbe  dove  oole.  In  this  part  we 
find  the  bisoD, — a  formidable-looking  animal  aeon  thus  aolltarj  and  in  eaptirity,  .but 
vhlch  miut  be  indeed  terrible  whan  beheld  almoit  oovering,  with  their  immense 
numhert,  the  laranDahi  of  the  remoter  districts  of  North  Ameriea  i  or,  as  whea 
Lvwis  and  Clarke  watched  them,  crossiiig  a  river  in  iuch  multitudes,  that,  although 
the  riret  was  a  mile  broad,  the  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  the;  could  iwlm  together, 
fi«m  side  to  side.  Here  there  is  another  pond  for  geese,  «here  the  wild  swans  should 
not  be  passed  without  notice. 

Having  passed  through  the  tunnel,  by  which  the  grounds  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  park-road  are  oonnooted,  we  reach  the  secluded-looking  spot,  completely  «mbo- 
aimed  in  lofty  trees,  and  with  steep  banks  sloping  down  towards  the  watens  of  the 
R^^t's  Canal,  where  we  find  the  Museum,  rich  in  materials  iliustrative  of  the  ge- 
neral objects  of  the  society ;  and  the  new  BepUie  House,  which  forms  one  of  tbe 
most  atfaraotive  features  of  the  garden.  Here  an  tbe  iMid  lliards  of  Egypt,  burrow- 
ing deep  into  the  gravel  of  their  csge.  Here,  too,  Is  the  Indian  cobra,  with  tbe  i«- 
markahle  expanding  membrane  which  risoi  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck  when 
tite  aaimid  ia  Irritated.  In  ^thei  cage  we  have  Cleopatra's  asp,  which  when  dls- 
tnrbttd  from  the  land  moves  sidelong  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  all  the  folds  of 
the  body  adraocing  at  the  tame  time  on  the  same  level.  Pythons,  boa  constrictors, 
poffHtdders,  and  rattlesnakes,  help  to  tenant  tliia  house.  The  rattleaniJce  oSera  a 
peeuliady  interesting  eihibitioD.  Ton  can  aee  and  hear  the  whole  mystery  relating 
to  the  ntttle  |  this  is  at  the  end  of  tiie  body  or  tail,  and  is  formed  of  a  few  scales  of 
ft  homy  ehftraoter,  connected  together  by  a  membrane.  When  you  have  in  any  way 
•zeited  the  snake's  Indiguaticu,  you  will  sea  that  rattle  quivering  with  an  almost  in- 
eoneeirahle  (peed,  and  keu  Its  loud  note  of  indignation  for  some  five  minutes  pco- 
bably  befora  the  Injured  reptile  oaa  forgot  its  wrongs,  and  unk  back  into  its  ^uiat 
■and  at  home. 

We  are  now  appioftohlng  the  extremity  of  the  gardens,  where,  eompletely  enbo- 
■Otaed  in  the  green  wood,  are  various  buildings  scattered  about,  as  that  for  tha 
peocary  stisa,  where  is  the  oolUred  peooary  from  South  America,  really  a  btfttttifUl 
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little  pig,  with  slender,  delicate  legs  and  feet,  intelligent  aspect,  and  particularly 
clean  appearance.  Here  alaa  aro  the  Elcpbaot  House  and  the  hoiues  of  the  super- 
intendent and  bead  keeper ;  the  fonner  baring  one  of  ita  rooms  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  a  farietj  of  small  tender  quadrupeds,  aa  the  fljing  opossum,  the  brown 
coati-mundi,  tbe  golden  agouti,  porcupine,  Indian  tiger-cat,  jerboas,  &c.,  &c  And, 
lartlj,  a  remarlcablj-'lofty  building  appears  before  us,  with  an  enclosed  jaid  on  the 
left,  where  the  trees,  fenced  to  a  most  unusu^  height,  and  with  a  projecting  guard 
*t  the  top  of  each  fence,  seems  to  imply  we  have  got  among  some  creatures  from  the 
scene  of  Swift's  geographical  discoveries  —  that  mjeterious  land  of  Biobdignagg, 
which  not  all  British  skill,  and  capital,  and  enterprise,  have  yet  been  able  to  find  the 
way  to.  And  when  we  do  get  within  the  building,  and  perceive  it  is  the  giraffe-bouse 
and  park  that  we  have  been  gazing  on,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,  that 
these  most  beautiful  and  delical^  but,  to  the  very  eyes  that  behold  them,  almost 
incredibly  tall  creatures,  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  our  planet  with  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  familiar.  There  are  now  several  here  ;  males  and  females,  soma  bom 
in  the  gardens,  and  enjoying  excellent  health.  There  are  some  kangaroos  from 
Australia  in  the  same  house. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  1850  has  been  the  hippopotamus.  The  town  has 
crowded  to  see  that  rarity  of  Africa,  which  had  not  been  exhibited  in  Europe  for 
sixteen  centuries.  This  huge  prize  hog  with  a  broad  muzile  disappointed  public 
curiosity  in  some  degree.  He  vras  asleep  when  some  of  the  eager  visitors  wanted  to 
see  him  bathe ;  and  groping  in  his  hath  when  others  were  anxious  to  observe  him  at 
play  with  his  keeper.  The  wonder  is  becoming  stale.  If  be  grows  into  a  mighty 
hippopotamus,  such  as  the  Bomans  gazed  upon,  be  will  be  aguu  popular  ;  but  per- 
hapa  he  will  have  instinctive  pinings  for  the  reeds  of  the  Nile,  and  die  of  porridge 
and  »  washing-tub. 


KEW    GAEBENa 

Snce  Kew  first  came  into  possession  of  the  Royal  family,  about  1730,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (tbe  &ther  of  Qeorge  HI.),  took  a  lease  of  the  property  from  the 
Capel  Cuuily,  there  has  been  flowing  into  these  gardens  an  almost  uninterrupted 
stream  of  floral  and  botanical  wealth  from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  The  Prince  com- 
menced by  laying  out  the  pleasure  grounds  (which  adjoin  the  Botanic  Gardens),  but 
died  before  their  completion.  His  Princess  then  continued  the  works  on  a  still  more 
extensive  scale ;  Sir  W.  Chambers  was  called  in  as  architect,  and  the  exotic  collection, 
which  was  to  become  the  glory  of  Kew,  was  commenced.  During  the  reign  of 
Qeoi^  III.,  Kew  became  the  fkvourite  royal  residence,  and  statesmen  were  called  into 
the  royal  ceun<nls  to  devise  how  Eew  should  be  made  more  and  more  rich.  The  Earl 
of  Bute,  for  instance,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  gardens.  Some  of  the  moi« 
eminent  suhjects  of  the  crown  aided  in  the  same  interesting  work  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
the  "tree-monger"  as  Horace  Walpole  calls  him,  contributed  many  of  the  finest  foreign 
trees.  But  on  tbe  whole,  none  took  more  active  and  successful  parts  in  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  these  labours  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  tbe  Boyal  Society,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Alton,  the  keeper,  (a  pupil  of  Philip  Miller,)  and  who  for  fifty  yesirs 
kept  Eew  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  first  European  gardens.  Of  course  during  a 
century  filled  with  so  much  of  political  changes  as  this  last  has  been,  and  resulting 
in  such  an  immense  increase  of  new  territories  to  England,  opportunities  have  con- 
tinually oocured  of  enriching  Eew ;  and  they  have  for  the  moat  part,  we  believe,  been 
taken  full  advantage  of.    The  chief  expeditions  of  discovery  have  been  similarly  laid 
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node  ctmbribatifHi.  The  vojagea  round  the  world  of  Oftptu'n  Cook  (accompanied  bj 
Sir  Jneph  Banks),  Captftin  Flindeit,  vad  Mr.  R.  Brown ;  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  to 
Anttrkiia ;  of  other  men  to  Bniil  sad  the  Oapc  of  Good  Hope,  rendered  Eew  vuuiTalled 
in  It*  examples  of  the  botanj  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  During  the  lut  two  reigns 
a  pause,  <ir  even  a  retrogression,  occurred ;  but  of  late  great  improvements  have  been 
nade,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  present  the  gardens  are  in  a  state  worth; 
of  the  countr;  thej  belong  to,  and  of  the  extraordin&r;  aids  and  appliances  that  the; 
ban  posaeased,  and  atill  possess,  for  their  own  increase  and  conserration.  Huch  of  this 
duagv  is  owing  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who,  in  1840,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Um  state  of  the  gardens.  The  inTestigation  that  then  took  place  resulted  in  Eew 
bdiig  placed  luider  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests^  and 
becoming — inatemd  of  a  priyale  lo;^  garden — a  public  national  one.  And  the  spirit 
of  improvement  thus  commenced,  has  been  full;  maintained  under  the  present  director, 
Si  W.  Hooker.  How  much  we,  the  public,  owe  to  this  gentleman  ma;  be  illustrated 
b;  a  passage  from  an  intenating  paper  written  b;  Dr.  Lindle;,  in  1347,  in  reference 
to  Eew  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is.  "Look,"  he  said,  "at  the  state  of  things  in  former  dajs. 
You  rang  at  a  bell  b;  the  side  of  a  wooden  gate,  which  of  itself  was  perfectl;  emblem- 
»tK  of  the  secrec;,  the  unnatural  privac;,  of  the  working  principle  within.  Tou  were 
let  in  as  if  b;  stealth,  as  if  the  gate-keepers  were  ashamed  to  see  ;ou  come,  or  ;ou 
jouiself  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  there.  And  when  jou  were  there,  ;ou  were  dodged 
b;  an  official  as  if  jou  were  likel;  to  can;  off  the  St.  Helena  willow'tree  in  ;our 
button-hole,  or  one  of  the  smaller  bot-houses  in  ;our  waistcoat-pockets.  You  entered  ■ 
nnwelcotne,  ;ou  rambled  about  suspected,  and  ;ou  were  let  out  with  manifest  gladness 
at  ;ont  departure. 

"  How  gratifying  is  the  contrast  now  I  Tou  go  in  b;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
entrances  that  have  been  erected  in  modem  times,  whether  we  regard  the  effect  of 
the  whole  design,  or  the  taste  shown  in  the  design  of  each  particular  gate.  There  is 
no  unlocking  of  a  dark  door — you  walk  in  free!;.  Turn  to  the  left,  ;ou  wander  amid 
the  more  secluded  scener;  of  the  old  gardens,  until  ;ou  reach  the  hot-houses  and  the 
adjacent  beds.  Or  walk  straight  forward  along  the  bold,  broad  promenade  immediatet; 
after  you  enter,  visit  the  oonserrator;  on  your  right,  and  at  the  end  of  this  promenade 
turn  to  the  left,  and  ramble  along  the  fu  finer  promenade,  adorned  on  either  side  b; 
flower-beds,  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and  terminated  b;  the  new  conserrator;  (or 
palm-house), ...  its  terrace  uid  sheet  of  water,  ail  bounded  b;  the  views  in  the  pleasuM 
grounds  beyond.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  change  from 
the  old  close,  cribbed,  cramped,  suspicious,  dark  system  could  have  been  so  complete. 
And  yet  (Acts  is  the  work  done,  and  on  the  whole,  so  far,  admirably  done.  The  student 
is  free  to  enjoy  access  to  all  these  daily  increasing  stores,  and  ever;  person  is  free  to 
enjoy  the  pleasurable  objects  presented  to  his  view." 

It  will  be  evidentl;  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  interest  the  reader  in  any  lengthened 
description  of  each  particular  house  in  Eew  Gardens,  or  to  present  him  with  anything 
approaching  to  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  families  of  plants  contained  in  them.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  this  way  has  been  done  in  the  beat  manner  b;  the  little  pamphlet  issued 
b;  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  which  is  sold  at  the  gardeos  for  sixpence.  This  is  beyond 
comparison  the  moat  perfect  little  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  met  with,  and  should  be 
purchased  by  every  visitor  to  the  gardens.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  may 
be  tenned  the  chaiacteristie  features  of  each  of  the  houses  that  posiessee  any  character. 
Thus,  to  commence  with  the  Conservatory  (which  was  removed  hither  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace) :  you  pass  its  threshold,  and  England  is  left  behind  you  for  Australia, 
whose  diief  plant*  and  trees  surround  you  on  all  sides.    And  eminenll;  lemafkable 
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Oaj  wn.  Ko  cous^r  hw  to  diatinctiTelj  &  batanj  of  ita  own  u  AuctnliA.  Its 
pluitt,  like  its  mimalB,  exhibit  so  peculiar  an  oigftDiution,  that  Kuna  ontize  ordeis, 
andaUige  proportion  of  the  generSijUeaiMoluteljimkiiowiielwirheie.  ThaBftokBios 
and  DrjaudiM  at  Eew,  irith  their  rigid  fom-liks  foliage  and  flowen,  reiembtiug  bottle 
fanahei  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  attract  every  one's  atteolion.  Here,  too,  are  the  plant* 
whoM  name  is  Protea — and  a  most  felicitous  one  it  is,  coniidering  how  changeable  ii 
the  chaiaeter  of  their  tiemg,  leases,  and  iuflorMcence,  while  still  pieserviug  a  familj 
likenesa  and  uiucn.  On  leaTiug  the  couservatory  we  see,  straight  before  us,  and  look- 
ing a*  though  forming  a  part  of  the  gardens,  the  picturesque  old  brick  buOding  now 
known  Bi  Eew  Palace.  Thii  was  a  favourite  residence  of  George  111.  and  his  Queen 
in  their  earlier  days,  and  wai  puioband  by  the  King  about  the  time  he  pulled  down 
Hie  old  Kew  House.  The  glory  of  the  Otaugery,  the  next  house  to  be  visited,  is  the 
oolleetion  of  pines,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  evergreen  forest  treee,  and  which  by 
their  distribution  over  England,  will  in  a  century  or  two  alter  veij  materially  the 
character  of  our  scsnety.  Only  the  tender  ones  are  indulged  in  the  Orangery.  Among 
these  we  find  the  Araucaria  ezceiia,  perhaps  the  handsomest  without  exception  of  all 
trees.  There  are  two  magnificent  specdmeiis  here,  reaching  nearly  to  the  topi  of  the 
hoose.  But  there  1b  one  very  small  specimen,  only  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  every  Eew  visitor,  if  it  be  but  to  ask  him  if 
ha  can  conceive  anything  in  existence  more  absolutely  perfect  in  form.  For  thoee 
who  have  never  seen  the  Araucaria  eicelsa,  we  may  describe  the  troe^  as  rising  with 
a  perfectly  strught  item  to  an  enormous  height  (in  its  native  country,  Norfolk  Island), 
and  sending  forth  regularly  from  it*  base  on  all  sidee^  branch  after  branch,  each  shaped 
like  agiganticostrichfeather,stretched  horizontally  upon  the  air,  with  a  droop  toward 
the  extremity.  True  to  the  character  of  its  native  country  for  singularity,  the  Arau- 
caria eicelsa,  at  dlSereat  stages  of  its  growth,  diSbrs  so  much  in  appearance,  that  an 
ordinary  observer  at  Eew  may  often  think  he  looks  upon  difierent  plants,  until  he 
reads  the  labels. 

The  erection  of  the  Palm-itoTe  of  Kew  may  ba  expected  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  horticultural  architecture ;  it  is  to  large — so  magnifloent  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments— and  so  interesting  for  the  many  improvementi  and  experiments  there  made. 
The  stove  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  former  100  feet  wide  and  66  high, 
the  latter  BO  fact  wide  and  30  high.  The  length  is  in  proportion,  do  lest  than  3G2 
feet.  It  is  heated  from  beneath  by  stovei,  which  are  oounected  with  an  ornamental 
ohimney,  standing  so  &r  from  the  store,  that  no  stranger  would  suipect  any  con- 
nection between  the  two.  A  gallery  runs  round  the  lofty  oenbw  portion,  which  is 
reached  by  a  very  elegant  circular  staircase  of  iron,  looking  almost  as  light  as  the 
slimbing  plants  which  run  all  over  it,  and  which  give  in  season  some  of  the  moat 
superb  of  all  known  flowers.  The  colour  of  the  glass  u  an  intereating  novelty ;  of 
which  Ur.  Hunt,  of  the  Qeologicstl  Museum  ii  the  author.  The  object  sought  was  to 
admit  all  possible  light,  but  to  shut  out  the  fiercest  of  the  heat  rays.  It  was  found  in  , 
the  course  of  a  saries  of  experiments  made  upon  palm  juioea,  that  it  waa  these  heat 
»yi  alone  that  caused  the  injury  palms  has  bean  proved  to  experience,  when  they 
were  not  shaded  from  the  sun.  Mr,  Bunt  has,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  hii  ol^ect^ 
and  the  mode  is  apparent  in  the  pale  yellowish  groan  tint  of  the  glass  used.  Palms 
— thoae  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a*  linnsaus  called  them — ara  the  more  oon- 
Bpicuoua  tenant*  of  the  stove,  and  a  glorious  company  they  m«ke.  What  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  reflection — that  these  magnificent  plant*  were  the  first  in- 
habitants of  the  soil  of  our  world,  at  least  of  it*  land  portions,  a*  is  evidenced  by  the 
vast  extent  of  their  remains  in  the  coal  formaticm.    The  palms  aia  also  aa  useful  a* 
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(Imj  m  mugfiifieent.  S0WMI7  one  of  iu  ipecie*  but  randan  jiun  (ome  terric*.  The 
eocm  palm  girea  liim  ita  nuU,  tha  date  pfttm  itt  fruit,  the  pklnjn  pailm  its  sweet 
juio^  vhich  fermented  becomea  wine,  the  tago  p&lm  its  pith,  m  la^^y  used  b; 
innlids,  the  cabbage  palm  iU  crown,  as  a  succulent  T^etable,  Ac.  So  much  for  itc 
oootribntiona  to  the  table.  Then  ai  for  other  matter*,  the  fan  palm  janvidea  in  ita 
foliage  an  admirable  material  for  thatching  ;  another  called  the  Iriaitea  furniihes  a 
<Kgetable  ir«x  ;  the  oil  palm  girea  oil;  another,  vegetable  irorr;  msnj  afford  fibrea 
fitted  to  be  f<»ined  into  needles,  or,  if  jou  like,  cordage  inatead ;  whilst  man;  of  the 
mcia  Tobuat-growing  palnu  are  Talued  for  their  timber,  and  manj  of  the  more  delicate 
ante  for  their  elaatieitj.  Wo  may  aum  up  all  bj  laying  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  itself 
it  aaid  to  he  turned  to  at  manj  usea  aa  there  are  daja  in  the  jear. 

The  plantaine  rival  the  palms  in  aiie  and  UBefulneaa.  Three  doien  of  the  fruit  of 
the  one  known  botanically  aa  the  Uiua  aapientum  will  mMntn.in  ^  penou  far  a  week. 
lbs  plantain  is,  in  fact,  frequently  the  sole  nipport  of  an  Indian  family.  Some  of  the 
KBta  are  aaid  to  bo  finer  than  the  finest  pear.  The  dusten  of  fruit  weigh  from  thirty 
to  ei^ty  pounda.  In  walking  round  the  store  there  are  among  the  smaller  plants 
■ome  few  that  invariably  attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors.  One  is  the  Maranta 
Mbrina,  whieh  poasesaea  probably  the  richest  foliage  ever  beheld  by  mortal  eye.  Amid 
a  tiiouaand  beautiful  things,  that  ever  stands  out  above  all  compariaon  with  its  com- 
peera.  The  leaves  seem  formed  of  the  most  superb  green  velvet,  are  beautifully 
striped,  and  lined  with  purple.  Another  is  the  Ca&e  bread-tree,  with  a  solid,  gloomy- 
looking  cylindrioel  trunk.  A  third  is  the  exquiiitely-giaaeful  tree  fern ;  and  a  fourth 
the  water  tank,  with  a  reedy-looking  plant,  the  papyrus,  the  letter-paper  (in  a  raw 
state)  of  tlie  aneienta — the  fair  sheet  on  whioh  the  poets  and  sages  of  Egypt,  Oreece, 
and  Rom.e,  wrote  their  immortal  works.  The  part  of  the  4)laut  used  was  the 
"whiiie  pith,  cut  into  very  thin  ilicei,  and  Joined  together  with  gum.  Among  the  other 
noticeable  stove  plants  of  Sew,  are  those  whioh  give  us  choeclate,  coooo,  coffee, 
pepper,  cassava,  bread,  cinnamon,  tamarind,  ginger,  Paraguay  tea,  nutmegs,  doves, 
the  cow-milk  tree,  arrowroot,  rich  fruits,  whose  very  name  is  strange  to  Boglish  ears, 
aa  the  mangoftan,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  of  the  edibles  and  drinkables  for 
which  OUT  merchants  ransack  the  globe.  The  last  plant  here  that  we  shall  notice  ia 
that  which  first  meeta  the  eye  in  entering  at  the  door  on  the  north-west  side,  the 
fiunona  banyan  tree,  cue  of  the  tribe  of  figs.  The  drooping  tendency  of  the  plant  is 
even  here  apparent.  To  thij  tribe  belongs  the  vwy  beautiful  and  very  serrioeable 
India-mbber  tree. 

Leaving  the  palm  stove,  and  feeling  wonderfully  refreshed  by  the  pure  natural  air 
of  the  gwdens,  after  so  long  breathing  an  atmosphere,  which,  however  pure,  waa  not 
certainly  intended  for  ma-  comfort  and  well-being,  we  pass  on  to  the  little  greenhouse 
where  the  AfHcaa  eiaasulas  and  mesembryanthemums,  &c.,  find  tiielr  resting-place, 
Haey  of  the  latter  reaemble  the  jaws  of  variova  animals.  This  family  presents  a  very 
inteteating  phenomenon :  the  capaulea  or  aeed-vessels  open  only  in  wet  weather  to 
scatter  the  seed,  and  close  in  dry  to  keep  their  contents  safe  from  the  burning  sands 
of  the  deserts  during  such  an  nnptopitious  time. 

On  entering  another  house,  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  a  plant,  called  the 
■tag's  horn,  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  a  board  which  ia  auapended  by  Its  edge— a 
strangely  uncomfortable  plaee  and  position  one  would  suppose,  but  the  plant  evidently 
knows  better  than  we  do  what  ia  good  for  it,  and  thrives  amaaingly.  One  wonder  haa 
not  yet  ceased  to  impreaa  ua  ere  another  and  yet  another  suoceeds.  In  this  part  it  ia 
a  pitoher^lant  anipending  its  lidded  goblet ;  in  that  a  fiy  trap,  which  seema  to  have 
ooe  sole  miaaion,  that  of  catching  between  two  lobes  any  poor  luckless  fly  who  may 
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vcntuTO  to  pan  b;,  pretaiig  it  to  deftth,  »nd  then  quiet]  j  and  demurely  opening  again 
in  due  preparation  for  another  victim.  The  caricature  plant  in  thii  honse  maj  pro- 
bably flatter  the  visitor  with  hii  own  portrait;  it  is  certain  many  of  the  apotg  upon 
the  leaves  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  ttuman  faces. 

The  New  Zealand  House  Imngt  ub  back  again  to  the  more  elegant  limplicitiea  of 
Nature.  Trees  of  charming  foliage,  and  which,  in  their  native  forests,  aasume  an  itn- 
mcnse  development,  arc  to  be  found  here.  The  New  Zealand  pine  is  one  of  the  roost 
valuable  trees  yet  known  for  shipt'  span.  The  Fhormium  tenaz,  or  New  Zealand 
flaz,  is  used  for  an  infinity  of  purposes.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  two  estraordinaiy 
beaehet  from  Terra  del  Fuego ;  one  of  them  is  evergreen,  with  a  foliage  scarcely  larger 
than  the  broad-ieaved  myrtle;  and  in  certain  localities,  high  and  exposed,  grows  so 
dwarf,  thick,  and  stunted,  that  the  traveller  may  walk  on  the  tops :  imagine  our  Eng- 
lish giant  of  the  forest  dwindled  down  to  such  a  state  and  siie.  This  beech  extends 
to  a  further  point  southward  than  any  other  known  tree  in  the  world.  On  all  sides,  we 
seeotherplantsequallyworthy  of  attention;  but  we  must  pass  on.  Among  the  remain- 
ing houses  more  eminently  demanding  notice  are,  the  house  containing  the  pine-apple 
tribe,  which  possesses  also  some  magnificent  aloes  from  AMca  and  America ;  the  Aus- 
tralian House,  which  (in  addition  to  the  conservatory  before-mentionod)  is  rich  in 
plants  from  our  antipodes,  the  house  containing  the  Arums,  Oesnerias,  Qloiiniaa,  and 
Achimencs,  the  Camellia  House,  especially  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom;  the  Oicliid 
House,  the  Cacti  House,  and  the  Heath  House.  How,  we  can  fancy,  a  gardener  of 
a  century  ago— say  good  old  Philip  HiUer — would  hare  gaied  in  astonishment,  and 
almost  in  adoration,  on  such  collections  aa  one  or  two  of  these  wo  have  nam»d  ; — the 
heathsand  the  orchids,  for  instance.  In  looking  at  the  last,  the  orchids  (or  epiphytes, 
that  is,  plants  growing  upon  others) — which  would  most  have  struck  him,  we  won- 
der, the  inconceivably  strange,  and  varying,  and  imitative  character  of  the  plants, — 
the  Gnterpriss  and  liberality  that  had  brought  them  here  togetiier  from  so  many  dis- 
tant and  almost  unknown  parts  of  the  world, — or  the  surpassing  skill  in  his  own 
deailj-loved  art,  that  could  alone  have  brought  them  to,  and  which  alone  keeps  them 
in,  so  high  a  state  of  health  I  Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  with  mould  and  without 
mould,  on  old  rotten  trunks ;  no  matter  what  freak  any  particular  orchid  takes  with 
regard  to  his  mode  of  living  and  of  making  himself  comfortable  in  his  native  land, 
be  is  indulged  with  just  the  same  here ;  and  how  contented  ho  is  you  may  see  by 
his  gratitude.  What  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers]  What  deliciously-overpowering 
fragrance  he  gives  us  in  return  for  our  good  offices ! 

The  orchids  are  odd,  but  beautiful ;  the  cacti  ai«  equally  odd,  hut  very  fkr  from 
beautiful,  except  in  thdr  Sowers ;  these  are  splendid  enough,  in  all  conscienoe.  It  is 
enough  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  look  down  a  bank  of  them  on  exhibition-dajs.  What  a 
contrast  to  both  these  are  the  heaths.  An  enthusiastic  writer  says,  "  the  richoeas  of 
colour,  the  elegance  and  variety  of  form,  the  delicacy  of  texture,  or  the  minute  raicro- 
scopic  perfection  of  their  corolla,  are  such  as  no  words  can  describe.  Lovely  as  even 
our  wild  moorland  heaths  are,  they  rank  among  the  lowest  in  point  of  beauty  in  this 
extraordinary  genus,  in  which  all  the  hues  of  red,  pink,  and  purple,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  rooet  brilliant  manner,  assuming  every  tint  but  blue,  and  &ding  into  the 
purest  and  most  transparent  white." 

The  Museum  is  but  young  and  immature.  It  is  intended  to  exhibit  all  such  ve- 
getable substances  as  the  living  plants  cannot  show  equally  well,  or  at  aU.  Thus  we 
have  gutta  pcrcha  and  caoutchouc  in  various  stages  of  preparation ;  the  products  of 
the  various  palms  before  mentioned,  aa  wax,  oil,  ivory,  &c. ;  lace-bark,  from  Jamaica ; 
rico-paper,  vessels  made  from  the  bark  of  the  pottery-trve,  rare  Chinese  tea^  A&icaa 
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ktter,  Tcgetftble  cftteipillui,  from  New  ZMtland,  &c.,  &c.  There  u  hen  m  model  of 
the  aeir  nqu&tic  pluil,  the  Tictorift  r^gi^  the  xaost  toftgnificent  herbnceoua  plutt  jet 
knovD  in  horticulture.    The  plant  itulf  waa  exhibited  in  flower  io  1850. 

Ve  haT«  said  little  of  the  groundB,  although  the;  Ckonot  be  p«Med  over  without 
ante  »dilitioii»l  eomment.  In  every  part  are  interspersed  haidj  treei,  and  thnibc, 
and  lterb«c«oiu  pUnta,  of  the  rareat  kindi.  The  botany  of  our  own  country  is  of 
Mono  p«id  etpedal  attention  to,  and  has  a  compartment  to  itself  under  the  name  of 
(be  Britiah  Garden.  A  pinetum  is  also  in  course  of  formation,  where  all  the  hardy 
pots  will  be  cnltiTated. 

n>«  PI«aaure-grounds  adjoining,  and  partly  surrounding  the  Botanic  Oaidens, 
tflnprisa  do  1«m  than  170  acres  of  wood  and  lawn,  beautifully  lud  out  in  half-garden 
half-pttrk  atyle.    Thej  we  much  frequented,  and  would  be  much  more  so,  but  for  th* 


HOMICULTURAL  GABOENS,  CHISWICK. 

Wha.t  Eew  Gardeiis  are  to  botany,  the  Chiswick  Gardens  are  to  hortieoltiire.  The 
whole  w^etoble  kingdom  fonus  the  subject-matter  of  Kew  ;  whilst  at  Cliiswick  only 
those  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which  are  ornamental,  only  those  fruits  wbioh  are 
edible,  are  paid  particular  attention  to. 

Dazing  the  war  men  had  weightier  matters  to  eogross  all  their  thoughts,  time,  and 
DODoj,  than  the  imprOTement  of  their  gardens  or  the  derelopment  of  horticultural 
taste*  through  the  community  ;  it  is,  consequently,  from  the  period  of  peace  that  we 
may  dnte  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  eitraordinary  prosperity  of  Bnglisfa  gar- 
dening, and  of  which  the  Horticultural  Society  must  he  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
^Tiog  impulse.  It  was  by  its  means  that  the  new  leisure  was  used  for  the  adrance- 
Bnnt  of  an  innocent  and  graceful  recreation,  u>d  which  may  easily  become  more  than 
this — a  TaluaUe  and  eloTating  study ;  it  was  by  its  means  that  the  new  opportunities 
of  hiter-eommunication  between  our  own  and  other  countries  were  taken  adTantage  of 
fat  the  interchange  of  those  natural  productions,  which  seem  purposely  scattered  over 
the  globe  that  they  may  form  so  many  links  that  shall  ultimately  bind  the  whole 
hiunan  race  in  friendship  togetitor ;  it  was  t^  its  meaas  that  all  the  appliances  and 
diseoTeries  of  science  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  readiest  and  most  elfectiTs  manner 
npon  the  commonest  but  most  Taluable  fruits  and  vegetables  of  our  tables  ;  lastly,  it 
was  by  its  means  that  the  beautiful  and  previously-unknown  plants  scattered  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  globs  were  obtuned,  not  simply  for  the  completion  of  a  botanical 
collection,  or  for  the  impiorement  of  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  garden,  but  also 
indirectly  for  the  common  enjoyment  even  of  Uie  poorest  cottager.  If  we  perceive 
how  extensively  the  example  of  this  society  has  been  followed  in  the  formation  of  the 
imnmerable  associations  that  now  comprise  one  or  more  for  almost  every  lai|;e  town, 
we  luiTB  aatiifactory  evidence  that  tbe  otgects  and  the  exertions  of  this  society  have 
been  fully  appreciated. 

Let  us  nm  through  the  gardens  on  one  of  the  /Xte  dayi — such  a  day  as  England 
■ometimee  offers — a  day  otmsummately  clear,  beautiful,  and  temperate,  and  with  just 
so  mach  brilliancy  as  to  make  quivering  leaTes  sparkle,  transform  every  little  pond  by 
the  roadside  into  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  bring  forth  Sower-girls  and  flower-baskets  as  a 
kind  of  natural  spontaneous  production.  Who  is  it  says  the  hshionable  and  the  aristo- 
ei»tie  cannot  oondesoend  to  be  punctual,  or  to  be  seen  doing  anything  in  haste,  or  to 
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be  ever  nught  inteieited  1  lie  bu  oatvnij  nerer  been  kt  &  Cbiiiriek  flower-ibov. 
Here  ii  tbii  long  Mat,  beneath  tbe  awning  that  oorsn  the  entnoee-Une  le&ding  to 
the  gates,  filled  nitb  ladies  and  gentlemen  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening, 
wbibt  thioker  and  &iter  everj  moment  arriTe  the  carriages,  till  at  last  there  is 
■c&roelj  standing-room  out  of  the  broad  sun-shine.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  gates  open, 
how  rapidly  the  whole  diiperse  through  the  beautiful  grounds,  in  so  monj  separate 
Btreiuus,  each  having  one  of  the  numerous  marqueea  scattered  about  for  its  centre  of 
attraction.  Lastly,  in  following  the  principal  of  these  stieams  towards  the  lent  which 
parties  most  familiar  with  such  exbitiitions  malie  tbe  primary  object  of  attention, — 
the  one  in  which  new  seedling  plants  and  flowers  are  exhibited — it  u  pleasant  to  see 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  our  getting  an;  near  Tiew,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  tbe 
delicate  and  Taried  things  of  beauty  that  moke  the  central  stage  one  continuous  glow, 
fading  not  even  by  contrast  with  the  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  lips  that  are  so  busy 
examining  and  discoursing  upon  their  respectiTs  merits.  Many  a  note-book  may  b« 
seen  in  use,  to  preserve  the  name  of  that  new  and  magnificent  variety  of  pelargonium, 
or  that  pretty  pink,  or  that  beautifully  formed  hearts-ease.  A  close  examination  of 
the  faces  around  will  satisfy  us,  however,  that  tbe  mere  curiosity  of  tbe  loTcn  of 
flowers  to  learn  what  new  acquisitions  they  are  to  expect  to  their  parterres  and  green- 
houses is  not  the  only  feeling  that  makes  this  tent  so  attractive ;  something  like 
parental  pride  may  be  traced  in  the  countenance  of  that  rosy-featured  and  white-haired 
old  gentleman,  who  is  expatiating  on  the  novelty  of  a  calceolaria  be  has  sent  to  the 
exhibition  i  whilst  in  the  more  serious  and  business-like  persons  collected  in  a  little 
knot  here  by  our  side  in  earnest  debate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  so  many  pro- 
fessional florists ;  one  perhaps  chewing  the  cud  of  his  disappointment  at  finding  the 
plant  be  had  nursed  with  such  care,  and  on  which  he  bad  expended  so  much  valuable 
time,  has  been  passed  unnoticed  instead  of  receiving  the  solid  approbation  of  a  prise ; 
whilst  another  may  be  weighing  the  peeuniary  advantage — by  no  means  insignificant 
— we  have  heard  of  new  plants  making  fortunes  for  their  possessors  within  the  last 
few  years — that  will  result  from  tbe  confirmed  success  of  kit  bvourite. 

Butit  were  useiesi  to  attempt  adescription  in  all  itsdetailsof  a  sight  so  utterly  inde- 
fcribableas  the  exhibition  in  question :  where  we  wander  from  one  sceneof  floral  splendour 
to  another,  looking  down  long  ranges  or  artificial  hanks  of  calceolarias,  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  rosei ;  in  which  flowers — of  every  individual  hue,  finely  contrasted  with  each 
other,  and  forming,  on  the  whole,  magnificent  masses  of  harmonious  ooioui — alone  are 
visible,  preventing  almoit  tbe  sight  of  a  leaf  by  their  luxuriance  ;  where  one  instant 
our  eyes  are  both  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  intensely  vivid  oelours  of  tbe  caeti, 
and  the  next  soothed  and  charmed  by  the  delicate  and  soft  tints  of  the  corollas  of  tbe 
exotic  heaths;  and  where,  above  all,  we  are  almost  as  much  delighted  with  the  beauty 
and  perfume  of  the  orcbidaoeous  plants,  as  we  me  surprised  at  their  extraordinary 
character  and  modes  of  growth. 

Leaving  the  tents  and  wandering  about  the  grounds,  we  presently  ascend  the  onlj 
devation  the  gardens  furnish — tbe  raited  base  or  terrace  on  which  standi  the  Con- 
servatory. Hence  we  gaie  upon  a  scene  \inique,  perhaps,  in  Enghtnd.  Whilst  th« 
air  is  ringing  with  music,  bursting  forth  now  in  liont,  now  behind,  and  now  again  far 
away  on  one  side,  band  answering  band,  several  thousand  persons  are  pouring  in  and 
out  of  tbe  marquees,  or  moving  in  slow  and  dense  but  steadily-pogresiive  arraj 
through  the  conservatory,  or  filling  the  long  covered  shed  where  the  confeotionera' 
numerous  asiiatanti  are  supplying  refreshments  without  an  instant's  cessation,  or  pro- 
menading over  tbe  lawns,  or  sitting  on  the  scattered  benches  in  a  hundred  pictuiesqua 
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Kitle  groups,  which  b;  their  reposs  reliere  the  continuous  niue  of  motion  whioh  the 
wbole  u>  forcibly  impKstes. 

Ai  the  i»y  kdruices,  a  written  paper  fixed  sgalnit  one  of  the  tenti  draws  mnnj  at 
the  more  enthuaiutio  amateun  to  see  what  prisei  haTO  been  gained,  and  bj  wbon. 
The  number  and  ralue  of  the  societj'B  gifts  on  theae  occasions  is  remarkable  CTidence 
botb  of  its  liberality  and  wealth.  In  some  claM  or  other  an;  person  may  compete  at 
these  exhibitions,  and  tbs  classes  are,  ou  the  whole,  admirably  adapted  to  glTS  all 
exhibitor*  a  fail  chance  of  success :  thus,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  private  grower^ 
•re  distinguished  from  nurserymen ;  in  others,  the  possessors  of  large  eollectioflS  from 
thos«  who  have  but  small  ones,  the  object  in  both  cases,  of  course,  being  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  excellence  in  every  qaartor,  in  accordance,  we  might  almost  say, 
with  eTery  one's  means.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
serrices  rendered  to  horticulture,  and  everything  directly  connected  with  it,  by  this 
■ociety,  which  was  established  in  1804,  and  incorporated  in  1809.  Tha  objects  its 
fbondera  had  in  view  were  twofold  ;  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  place  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  experiments  in  horticultural  science,  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  toge- 
ther the  most  valuable  and  ornamental  plants  that  can  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  preparatory  to  their  subsequent  distribution  throughout  England.  The  beau- 
tifnl  gardens,  comprising  no  less  than  thirty-three  acres,  were  in  consequence  formed. 
In  these  we  now  find  an  arboretum,  containing  the  richest  collection  of  ornamental 
trE«a  and  sbiubs  that  probably  exists  in  Europe,  Secondly,  there  is  an  orchard,  which 
b  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  ever  formed ;  also  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
hot-fcousea  for  rare  exotic  plants,  and  an  extensive  kitchen-garden  for  the  trial  of  new 
vegetables,  or  of  new  modes  of  cultivating  the  old  ones,  and  for  the  Instruction  of 
young  gardeners ;  who,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  are  not  admitted  into  the  gardens 
till  they  have  passed  through  an  examination,  attesting  something  like  knowledge  of 
the  theory  as  well  as  of  the  practice  of  their  calling,  and  to  whom  the  gardens  are 
in  effect  a  normal  school.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
orchard,  from  the  published  catalogue  of  the  different  varieties  of  trees  in  it,  which 
forma  an  octavo  volume :  a  curious  contrast  to  the  original  poverty  of  our  country, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  whole  collection  of  nativo  plants  might  be  com- 
prised in  a  list  of  two  or  three  lines,  thus  r  "small  purple  plums,  sloes,  white-currants, 
brambles,  raspberries,  wood  strawberries,  cranberries,  blackberries,  red  berries,  heather- 
berries,  elder  berries,  sour  berries,  haws,  holly  berries,  hips,  hazel  nuts,  acorns,  and 
beech  nuts."  For  the  carrTing  out  of  the  objects  indicated  a  fund  is  obtained  by  the 
payment  on  the  part  of  each  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  an  admission  fee  of  six  guineas, 
and  of  four  guineas  yearly ;  in  return  for  which  he  receives,  free  of  any  further  charge, 
the  published  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Society ;  a  portion  of  the  rare  seeds 
and  plants  distributed  ;  admission  to  all  meetings,  and  to  the  library ;  with,  lastly, 
the  privilege  of  sending  non-members  to  the  meetings  In  Regent  Street  (which  are 
io  many  minor  and  more  frequent  exhibitions,  where  also  plants  are  shown  and  prizes 
conferred),  and  of  giving  a  limited  number  of  orders  to  ftiends  for  tickets  of  admis- 
sion, to  be  used  at  either  of  the  three  principal  exhibiticns,  on  the  payment  of  Bt. 


VAUXHALL. 

The  "  New  Spring  Garden,"  at  Lambeth,  was,  in  1(161,  called  by  Evelyn,  "  a  pretty 

contrived  plantation."     Pepys  saw  there  the  citiiens  "pulling  off  cherries,"  and 

"fine  people  woUdng,"  and  ladies  with  masks  supping  in  orboun  with  "  mad  rogues 
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of  the  towii."  Addiion,  in  1712,  lakes  Sir  Boger  de  CoTerlej  to  Faux  Hall,  or  Spring 
Qarden : — "We  were  now  urired  at  Spring  QardeD,  which  is  excellentlj  pleasant  ftt 
tMs  time  of  the  year.  When  I  cooeidered  the  fragrancj  of  the  vallu  and  boners, 
with  the  chonu  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  treei,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shade,  I  could  not  but  took  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Maho- 
metan paradise." 

Some  twenty  years  after  this  memorable  visit,  the  gardens  were  in  the  oeoupatiou 
of  Jonathan  Tjen,  Esq.,  and  were  opened  by  him  iu  a  style  of  novel  magaificoDce. 
The  entertainment  given  on  this  occasion,  which  was  announced  as  a  "  Ridotto  al 
Fveseo,"  was  several  times  repeated,  which  encouraged  the  proprietor  so  much,  that 
in  a  short  time  he  opened  the  gardens  every  evening  during  the  proper  season.  Aa 
Tauxhall  grew  more  and  more  in  the  public  estimation,  the  proprietor  erected  an 
organ  in  the  orchestra,  placed  a  statue  of  Handel,  by  Boubilliac,  in  the  garden,  and 
deoDisted  the  boxes  with  paintings  by  Hogarth  and  Hayman. 

Fielding,  in  'Amelia,'  is  ennptured  with  "The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of 
this  place ;"  and  Goldsmith,  in  '  The  Citiien  of  the  World,'  "  found  every  sense  over- 
paid with  more  than  expected  pleasure :  the  lights  everywhere  glimmering  tiirough 
scarcely-moving  trees  ;  the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  night ;  l^e 
natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that 
which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  gaily  dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and  the 
tables  spread  with  various  delicacies."  Goldsmith's  humble  friends  were  probably 
more  decorous  than  a  fashionable  party  described  by  Horace  Walpole,  when  Lady 
Caroline  Petersham  stewed  chickens  over  a  lamp,  and  Betty,  the  fruit  girl,  supped 
with  them  at  a  side  table. 

About  seven  years  ago  there  was  a  talk  of  building  over  these  gardens,  and  extin- 
guishing this  ancient  place  of  public  recreation.  But  it  still  survives ;  and  on  gala 
nights,  we  may  step  at  once  from  the  passages  into  a  ecene  of  enchantment,  such  as 
iu  our  young  days  opened  upon  our  eyes  as  wo  pored  over  the  magical  pagee  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights.*  At  first,  one  wide-extended  blaze  of  radiance  is  the  idea  impressed 
upon  the  daztled  beholder.  As  his  ayes  grow  accustomed  to  the  place,  he  perceives 
the  form  of  the  principal  part  of  the  gardens  resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  long 
quadrangle,  fonned  by  four  colonnades,  which  enclose  an  open  space  with  trees,  called 
Uie  Qrove.  On  his  right  extends  one  of  the  colonnades,  some  three  hundred  feet 
long^  with  an  arched  Gothic  tooi,  where  the  groins  are  marked  by  linos  of  golden 
lamps,  and  the  pendants  by  single  crimson  lamps.  Looking  across  the  Grove,  mid- 
way is  seen  the  lofty  orchestra,  glittering  all  over  with  many-coloured  lights.  This 
was  erected  in  1735,  and  has  itself  many  interesting  memories  attached  to  it  At 
the  back  of  the  short  colonnade  is  the  room  originally  called  the  Pavilion,  now  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors — the  principal  supper-room.  Turning  the  comer  we  enter  upon  the 
other  of  the  two  principal  colonnades,  which  is  similarly  illumiuated.  A  little  way 
down  we  find  an  opening  into  the  Rotunda,  a  very  large  and  handsome  building,  with 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  in  the  circular  part,  and  on  one  side  a  stage  for  the  perform- 
asee  of  ballets,  The  pit  forms  also,  when  required,  an  arena  for  the  display  of  horse- 
manship. At  the  end  of  this  colonnade  we  have  on  the  right  the  colonnade  forming 
the  other  extremi^  of  the  Grove,  hollowed  out  into  a  semicircular  form,  the  space 
being  fitted  up  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  Turkish  divan.  On  the  left  we  find 
the  more  distant  and  darker  parts  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  first  spot  that  attiaets 
our  attention  is  a  huge  space,  the  back  of  which  presents  a  kind  of  rnimic  amphi- 
theatre of  trees  and  foliage,  having  in  front  lock-work  and  fountains.  Here,  too,  is  a 
large  building,  presenting  iu  front  the  appearance  of  the  proscenium  and  stage  of  a 
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tkMtn.  Bkllets,  pcrfomunoes  on  tiia  tiglit-Tope,  uid  othen  of  ft  like  ctuncter,  nra 
in  exhibited.  Fusing  in  our  waj  the  uea  where  tbs  fireworka  are  exhibited,  we 
Mit  enter  the  Itali&n  Walk,  bo  called  from  its  having  bean  originally  decoi&tad  in 
^  fMnwI,  ex&ct  (tyls  of  th«  walks  of  that  countiy.  This  is  &  promenade  or  aTeoue 
tlgnM  length  and  breadth,  crossed  every  few  yards  by  a  lofty  angular  arch  of  lamps, 
■ith  festoona  of  the  same  brilliant  character  hanging  Erom  it,  and  having  itatues 
mterapersed  on  each  aide  throughout.  On  quittjng  this  walk,  at  its  farther  extre- 
mity we  find  ourselTes  in  the  centre  of  the  long  colonnade  oppoaite  to  that  we  quitted 
ia  otdez  to  examine  the  ntoie  remote  parts  of  the  gardens.  The  inner  side  of  each 
of  the  long  colonnades  u  occupied  b;  lupper-bozea,  in  aome  of  wliich  yet  remain  the 
pictni«3  before  referred  to. 

To  deMribe  the  performances  at  these  numerous  places  of  attraction  would  be  here 
■at  of  place.  They  are  constantly  raried,  aecording  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  At 
■ome  Bcaaons  balloonB  are  the  rage  ;  at  others,  equestrian  exhibitions.  Music  and 
Snwoi^  are  never-ceauug  attractions.  Tauxhall  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
&duoiuibl«  aotusemenl ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  decorous  for  being  cheap. 


ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENa 
These — perhaps  the  most  truly  popular  gardens  in  London — so  nearly  resemble,  in 
tome  of  their  mora  important  characteristics,  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
fvk,  thsiC  a  preliminary  word  or  two  on  their  differences  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
While,  them,  the  latter  hare  for  their  chief  object  the  promotion  of  science,  but  take 
care,  at  the  Mme  time,  to  make  the  study  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  former  aim 
directly  and  avowedly  to  amuse  the  miliions  of  London ;  but  by  the  purest  and  most 
Ugitimate  means,  foremost  among  which  is  the  o^rartunity  of  obtaining  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  hannony  with  these  differences  are  their  positions  as  regard  ownership — 
the  one  belongs  to  a  society,  who  seek  no  profit,  and  are  only  very  glad  when  their 
annual  reports  show  no  loss  ;  the  other  is  the  property  of  an  individual,  and  falls  into 
the  category  of  regular  commercial  speculations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  absurd  t«  expect  the  Surrvr  Gardens  to  rival  those  of  the  Regent's  Park  in  their 
own  especial  vocation,  and  enjoying,  as  the  latter  do,  all  the  aid  that  royalty,  govern- 
ment, and  foreign  consuls  can  give,  in  the  search,  capture,  and  transmission,  at  cost 
price,  of  the  most  rare  animals  on  the  globe.  The  Society's  Gardens  are  now,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  something  to  say  of  a  single  individual,  that  he 
posaeases  the  n&d  best  collection  of  animals  yet  formed.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  wo  may 
here  mention  that  were  the  comparison  confined  solely  to  birds  and  deer,  another  in- 
dividual, a  nobleman,  possesses  a  far  finer  collection  than  either  of  the  parties  referred 
to,  thskt  is  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowsley  Park.  It  was  remarked  to  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  from  his  own  experience, ''  when  any  zoological  treasure  comesinto 
the  mid^t,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  Earl's  leavings.  What  he  wants  he 
takes  at  any  price." 

A  threepenny  ride  from  Charing  Cross  toward  Camberwell  sets  us  down  within  a 
short  diatuiee  of  one  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  Gardens.  Passing  through  an  open 
screen,  and  along  a  wide  gravel  walk,  bordered  on  one  side  by  an  ivy-covered  wall,  we 
see  on  the  other  a  range  of  pretty  little  structures  in  the  rustic  style,  with  thatched 
roofs,  all  opening  into  the  Qardeni,  and  suggesting  the  number  of  the  visitors  here  on 
great  days,  by  the  amount  of  the  accorumodation  provided  for  their  entrance  and  exit 
On  what  is  called  a  good  average  day,  as  many  as  eight  thousand  persons  visit  the 
gardens ;  but  the  number  has  swelled  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  nearly  double 
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thftt  unonnt.  The;  form  two  duwi — fubscribers  Minual  or  for  life,  and  cuukl 
Tuitors,  who  par  one  ihilling  each  on  entrance.  There  are  generally  MTen  or  ei^t 
hundred  of  the  former,  to  vhom,  and  to  whom  only,  the  gardens  are  open  on  the  Sun- 
day. Of  eoune  there  are  no  amuMments  on  that  day.  What  is  de»ired  u  to  afibrd  ft 
pleaaant  promenade,  in  very  agreeable  gardens,  and  lurrounded  by  a  Aoittand  incen- 
tives to  thought,  in  the  presence  of  the  birds  and  animals,  who  are  lo  comfortably 
located  here,  and  who  amount  to  scaroely  leis  than  the  number  just  named.  There 
it  not  a  Hippopotamus :  that  &ct  must  be  acknowledged ;  but  we  should  find  it  haid 
to  say  in  what  else  they  are  deficient.  A  pair  of  Giraffes,  Ostriches  we  know  not  how 
many,  but  we  think  we  counted  at  least  four.  Llamas,  by  the  herd  we  might  almost 
■ay,  are  among  the  rarer  inhabitants  of  the  various  bouses  scattered  about  the  gardens, 
in  more  or  less  picturesque  positions.  Among  the  otiier  animals  that  particularly 
stmckuswere— the  Harpy  Eagle,  as  darkly  suggestive  in  its  appearance^as  in  its  name; 
the  pair  of  Dromedaries  presented  by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  the  Reindeer;  the  Wapiti,  the 
king  of  its  tribe,  trying  hard  to  have  a  thrust  at  us  with  its  vast  expanse  of  branch- 
ing horns;  the  Cassowary,  a  most  majestic  bird,  full  five  feet  high,  the  finest  specimen 
in  Europe ;  and  the  Tigress  and  the  Dog,  in  adjoining  cages,  but  who  are  admitted  to 
each  other's  society  every  now  and  then  by  the  lifting  up  of  a  door  in  the  partition 
wall  between  them.  Tbey  have  been  bred  together  almost  from  birth,  and  a  curious 
contrast  they  present,  the  comparatively  small  size  and  slight  power  of  the  Dog,  be- 
side that  wonderful  cambioatioa  of  strength,  stateliness,  and  flexibility  of  form,  with 
gorgeous  beauty  of  superficial  covering,  the  Boyal  Bengal  Tigress  !  This  kind  of  amity 
between  very  great  and  very  little,  has,  however,  always  its  disadvantages  for  the 
apparently-^voured  party,  and  it  is  so  here.  The  Tigress  loves  the  dog  very  much, 
and  that  blood  on  hie  back  proves  it — it  is  but  an  accidental  scratch  from  her  claws 
while  playfully  fondling  him.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the  dog  is  decidedly  the 
master  spirit,  and  exacts  obedience  from  time  to  time,  in  a  very  decided  Aishion. 

The  building  in  which  this  interesting  exhibition  takes  place  is  itself  of  an  attrac- 
tive character.  It  forms  a  la^e  circle  of  glass,  with  a  flattened  top,  and  encloses 
nearly  half  an  acre.  It  used  to  be  said  of  it,  it  was  the  largest  conservatory  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  Is  so  no  longer.  The  centre  contains  the  cages  of  the  camivora,  all 
facing  the  broad  walk  that  extends  round  the  structure,  and  which  in  summer  forma 
a  delightful  promenade,  for  the  glass  on  one  side  is  oovered  with  Tines,  which  have  a 
most  picturesque  eSeet,  and  grow  and  ripen  luxuriantly. 

As  we  walkedabaut  the  gardens,  which  are  very  well  laid  out,  and — what  is  equally 
Important-— are  very  well  kept,  we  were  suddenly  struck  by  the  novel  spectacle  to  us 
of  a  couple  of  elephants  being  led  by  the  ears,  by  an  attendant  who  walked  between 
them,  towards  a  little  fountain  of  water,  where  we  watched  them  drink.  They  looked 
cold  and  sbiveringly,  and  seemed  to  march  off  home  to  their  warmer  cells,  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say  they  wished  they  hadn't  left  them.  In  summer  they  promenade 
about  the  gardens  among  the  people,  and,  occasionally,  with  a  &mily  of  children  on 
their  backs. 

It  is  an  agreeable  sign  of  the  interest  taken  in  these  gardens,  to  see  inscriptions 
over  many  of  the  animals,  showing  they  were  the  gifts  of  eminent  persons,  foremost 
among  whom  stands  the  Queen.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Count  D'Orsay,  and  some  Bngliah 
noblemen,  are  among  the  other  benefactors. 

Such  a  collection  of  animals  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  suffice,  withotit  any 
additional  claims  to  popularity  ;  but  the  gardens  are  rich  in  other  respects.  Flower 
shows  of  a  very  superior  class  are  held  here,  Julljen's  band  forms  a  regular  item  fat 
the  nightly  bill  of  fare.    The  fireworiu  claim  to  be  fiiit  rate— as  the  production  itf 
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dtit "  onrinlkd  "  Loodon  artitU,  Sonthby,  ImMj,  Hit  pctore  «xhibit«d  hare,  tod 
vUdi  it  changed  trttaj  Muony— a  pietare  of  that  oImi  vhioh  u  oompoMd,  liko 
tWtBcil  iMDM,  of  Tarions  linM  of  sorfkce,  ii  the  largMt,  it  ii  Mid,  in  th«  world, 
ud  rf  nnqaoationed  excelleuM.  The  nibject  of  the  one  exhibited  this  lait  Ma*oa 
ni  Napoieon's  pasnge  of  the  Alpt,  and  striking,  indeed,  ii  the  air  of  reriiimilitude 
that  can  now  be  given  to  nicji  compoeitiona.  In  that  picture  Here  Tepreaent«d  lome 
iAjr  thouiand  men  in  motion,  who  appei^ed,  in  front,  of  the  iife  size,  and  were,  in 
iet,  living  mm,  and  who  dwindled  graduall]',  at  different  diitances,  to  the  Teriert 
^edu  that  the  eje  could  track  along  the  sdg-zag  line  of  ascent,  toward  the  summit 
rf  the  AIpi,  where  stood  the  monastery  of  St.  Beniard,  leadjr  to  receiTe  the  wear^  and 
kif-froHn  troopi,  and  their  imperial  master. 
The  entire  >paoe  of  groond  occupied  amouuta  to  about  fifteen  acres. 


CREMORITE    QAKDENR 

Cremonie  is  situated  on  the  Thames  bank,  a  little  abore  Battersea  Bridge,  on  the 
QicUea  nde  of  tbe  river,  and  is  peculiarly  beautiful  in  its  lofty  forest  trees,  whi^ 
completely  encircle  it,  and  in  its  various  open  glades  ot  lawns,  which  are  connected 
TJih  each  other  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  fine  old  aristocratic 
lirdeo,  which  cannot  be  utterly  spoiled  ;  though  it  must  be  owned  much  has  been 
tried  in  that  way,  by  long  stretchel  of  vilely-daubed  canvas,  representing  scenery,  and 
by  the  thnuting  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  all  sorts  of  trumpery  stmctures,  for 
pDtposes  worthy  of  them — penny  peep-ehows,  in  fact,  of  different  kinds,  which  none 
bet  children,  one  could  fancy,  would  think  of  without  contempt.  But  the  trees  and 
Itwns  are  reaU;  beautiful,  considering  the  surface  is  level ;  and  the  piece  of  garden, 
ailed  the  River  Ss[>lanade,  which  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  road,  and  bridged  over 
by  the  only  decent  structure  the  gardens  possess,  is  a  pleastmt  walk,  overlooking  the 
Tbiinei,  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  casts  distributed  about  the  ground, 
which  as  copies  either  of  truly  fine  antiques,  or  of  the  best  of  modem  sculptures, 
htrmonise  with  the  lofty  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  with  the  shady  walks  between 
them.  Balloon  ascents  are  a  frequent  feature  here.  lAst  season  a  water  tournament 
wu  given  on  the  Thames  in  Iront  of  the  river  esplanade. 

There  is  s  good  hotel  attached  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  genteel  of  Cre- 
mocne  visitors.  Let  us  not  forget  to  mention  that  refreshments  are  provided — and 
Tcty  liberally  used — in  the  gardens  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  as  a  tea-garden  that  Cremome 
puts  on  ita  most  inviting  aspect 


HINTS  FOR  THE   STRANGER. 

Stniinglan  Qardtnt. — TUm  position  of  these  gardens,  with  reference  to  Hyde  Fade, 
and  to  the  Uzbridge  and  tiie  Kensington  roads,  is  shovrn  In  the  plan  in  the  previous 
number  on  {>aiks.  Omnibuses  constantly  pass  the  northern  and  southern  entrances 
to  the  gardens. 

Botanie  Oardmt  and  ZodI^UoI  Oardent.'-Tba  plan  which  follows,  of  the  Regent's 
Faik,  will  indicate  the  relative  position  of  these  gardens.  To  the  Botanic  gardens 
admission  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  ticket  of  a  Follow,  without  payment ; 
bnt,  as  the  number  of  the  Fellows  is  considerable,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing such  admission  to  one  having  introductions  to  London  society.  At  the  Zoological 
Qardeus  the  entrance  fee  is  One  Shilling,  except  on  Mondays,  when  the  chaise  is 
Ktpence.    On  Sundays  they  are  only  open  to  the  Fellows. '         iii„iit,ii-,"  OoO^Ic 
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Sew  OartUm^~'E\te  Botanie  gardens  ue  open  every  day  except  Sundaj,  without 
uij  restrictioiu.  lite  prinoipal  entrance  is  on  K«w  Oreen.  The  adjoining  PUatttre 
ground),  or  park,  tue  only  opened  from  Midsummer  to  MichaelmaB,  on  Sundajs  and 
ThundajB.  The  entnucei  to  then  grounds  are  on  the  road  from  Eew  to  Richmond. 
There  it  a  branch  to  Eew  of  the  Biohmoad  Hailwaj-,  and  omnibiuea  are  numeroui 
and  r^pilar  to  Eew  Bridge. 

HorticultKral  Gardenz. — On  the  three  %e  days  tickets  are  sold  under  certain  regu- 
lationi,  which  &re  advertiMd.    The  gardens  are  only  open  to  the  FeliowB  at  other 

VauxhaU  Oardent. — The  entertainments  and  the  prices  of  admission  are  regularly 
advertised.  The  gardens  a>«  near  Tauihall  Bridge,  and  ma;  be  reached  by  steam- 
boat fiom  any  of  the  piers. 

Surrey  Zoologwd  Oardetui. — Omnibusei^  which  cross  all  the  bridges  towards  Cam* 
berwell,  will  set  down  at  these  gardens  for  a  threepenny  fare. 

Crmiome  Oardent. — By  the  steamboat  to  Battorsea  Bridge.  The  purchBso  of  a 
sixpenny  refreshment  ticket  admits. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  PALACK 
Tub  Oouii  of  St.  Junu't  it  a  phraw  which  hu  been  heard  far  and  nide,  and  hu 
mnied  foar  Into  stout  hearts.  A  foreigner  vbo  had  fonued  hit  notioat  of  the  local 
habiUtioQ  of  this  (alitmanic  word  from  its  vmiversal  prevalence  and  might,  must  at 
all  timei  have  been  struck  with  astonishment  on  seeiog  it.  The  dingj  paleoMt  of  the 
■tnieturo  itself  the  utter  absance  of  architeotural  pretensions  in  the  iunounding 
houses,  and  the  familiar  manner  in  trhich  thej  squaezed  In  upon  it,  were  anything  but 
calculated  to  humoniie  with  the  high  idea  of  the  residenoe  of  the  kings  of  the  "  kings 
of  Inde,"  who  occapled  a  house  of  much  greater  pretentioiu — in  the  east,  in  Laaden- 
hall  Street. 

The  Hospital  of  8(.  James,  founded  fbr  the  reception  of  "  fourteen  sisters,  maidens," 
althoDgh  a  religious  foundation,  seems  to  have  been  honestly  acquired  by  HonryVIII. 
In  the  year  \S32  he  gave  Chattisham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk  in  ezijkauge  for  the 
lite  of  the  Hospital ;  and  when,  having  thus  beooms  mastsr  of  the  house,  he  turned 
the  sisterhood  out  of  doon,  he  had  the  gtaoe  to  settle  pandons  upon  them.  The 
architect  of  St.  James's  Manor  House  is  not  known,  but  it  is  understood  to  hare  been 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Holbein  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  plan,  thouf^  this  has  been  doubted.  "  Only  a  part,"  says  Brayley  in 
his  'Londiniana '  (1829),  "of  Henry's  building  now  remains,  and  that  is  in  a  purer 
stylo  of  architecture  than  any  of  the  other  designs  of  Holbein.  In  the  filling  in  of 
the  spandrils  of  some  of  the  arches  the  Florentine  (or  rather  the  Flemish)  manner  is 
eenspiouons,  particularly  in  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Presence  Chamber,  the  orna- 
mented ocmpartments  over  the  aroh  of  which  contain  Tudor  badges  and  the  initials 
H.  A.  united  by  a  knot :  from  tiiis  Utter  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  the  palace 
was  originallj  built  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn."  BL  James's 
Manor,  with  the  presence  chamber,  and  its  intertwined  cipher  of  the  monarch  lover 
and  his  swan-like  bride,  is  one  of  the  memorials  of  the  time  when  Henry  had  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  intoxication  of  his  self-will.  The  north'gateway  formed  also  a 
part  of  the  original  building :  which,  for  many  years  after  its  erection,  stood  wholly  in 
the  country. 

The  stream  of  events  ran  sway  rather  from  St.  James's  during  the  years  of  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  but  with  the  race  of  Stuarts  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  royal 
nurser7.  The  Manor  House,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  except  the  Park  and  the 
Stables  at  the  Mews,  were  granted,  in  1810,  to  Prince  Henry,  who  occupied  them  till 
his  premature  death  in  1613.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
who  retained  through  lifo  a  partiality  far  the  mansion.  In  it  was  deposited  the  col- 
lection of  statues  which,  with  the  assistanoe  of  Sir  Eenelm  Bigby,  he  began  to  form. 
Here  most  of  his  ohildioa  were  bom.  And  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  he  had  fitted 
up  in  it,  he  attended  divine  service  before  he  "  walked  through  the  Park,  guarded 
with  a  regiment  of  foot,  to  Whitehall,"  on  the  morning  of  hu  execution.  After  the 
Bestoration  James  occupied  this  building.  It  is  spoken  of  by  bis  contomponiles  ac 
splendidly  furnished.  One  room  was  embellished  with  pictures  of  court  beauties  by 
Sii  Peter  Leiy.  On  the  morning  of  bis  coronation  Junes  left  this  palace  for  White- 
UL    We  have  now  airired  at  tlie  period  when  the  Palace  of  St.  James's  became  the 
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principal  Tesidenee  of  the  English  sorereigDS :  not  because  the  BeTolution  dynutj 
thought  it  ueceiusj  to  have  a  new  ftbode  of  their  dwd,  in  whioh  the  inmiorj  of  the 
old  should  not  haunt  them  at  evn;  tuming ;  but  because,  Whitehall  having  been 
accidentally  burned  soon  after  the  acceeuon  of  Williun,  SL  James's  was  at  first 
occupied  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  protracted  it  may  have  been  at  first  from  some 
doubts  at  to  the  permanence  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  afterwards  from  the 
hurry  of  important  bueineia,  which  kept  men  from  thinking  of  such  a  subordinate 
matter  as  the  proper  lodging  of  the  sovereign.  It  wu  not  until  the  reign  of  Wil' 
Itain  III.  that  St.  James's  became  properly  the  royal  residence — the  scene  of  leveea 
and  drawing-TOom»-~tlie  recognised  seat  of  royalty.  William  resided  mostly  at 
Hampton  Court,  though  he  occauonally  held  councils  at  St.  James's,  and  it  wa« 
regarded  as  his  town  house.  But  Anna  constantly  resided  there  when  in  town ; 
Carolme,  Queen  of  Qoorgt  II.,  died  there ;  Geoi^e  IV.  was  bom  there.  "  The  Court," 
technically  speaking,  was  held  at  St.  James's  during  the  whole  reign  of  Oeorge  IIL, 
(it  still  continues  to  be  held  there,)  but  the  domestic  town  residence  of  that  monarch 
was  Buckingham  House.  St.  James's  is  now  merely  the  pavilion  containing  the 
apartments  used  on  occasions  of  state  solemnity.  The  period  during  which  it  was  a 
palace  of  kings — a  palace  to  live  in  as  well  as  to  see  company  in — includes  only  the 
reigns  of  William,  A.nne,  and  the  two  first  Georges.  The  Palace  of  St.  James's — the 
Court  of  St.  James's — are  phrases  which  belong  to  the  Bevolution  era — to  the  time 
when,  with  the  esception  of  one  female,  our  sovereigns  were  foreigners. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  state-rooms  of  St.  James's, 
They  are  retained  only  fi>r  court-pageantry,  when  the  actors  are  far  more  splendid 
and  more  attractive  than  the  st^^ 

WHITEHALL. 
There  are,  doubtless,  few  of  our  metropolitan  readers  who  have  not,  like  ourselves, 
often  stood  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  gate  on  that  magnificent  work,  the  Banqueting 
House,  opposite,  and  to  ponder  on  the  solemn  and  momentous  event,  the  execution  of 
Charles  L,  which  seems  (so  instantaneously  does  the  sight  of  the  one  recall  the  memory 
of  the  other)  to  be.  recorded  in  indelible  characters  on  the  very  walls.  They  have  also, 
we  have  no  doubt,  wondered,  as  we  have  often  wondered,  through  which  of  those 
beautiful  windows  the  Sing  passed  to  the  fimereal-looldng  scaffold,  with  its  central 
block  and  aze,  masked  eiecutioner,  and  surrounding  sea  of  faces ;  and  reviewed,  as 
wo  have  reviewed,  all  the  long  train  of  associations  connected  with  that  act,  and  with 
the  men  by  whose  agency  it  was  achieved.  And  absorbed  in  such  thoughts,  there, 
perhaps,  have  generally  ended  our  mutual  reminiscences  of  Whitehall.  The  Ban- 
queting House  only  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  and  his  &ther ;  and  there  are  no 
other  remains  of  any  importance  of  the  once  famous  palace  to  direct  the  attention  to 
its  earlier  history.  The  scene  is,  indeed,  strangely  altered.  The  spectators  of  the 
King's  execution  stood  where  we  now  stand  ;  but  the  present  busy  street  was  then 
the  enclosed  court-yard  of  the  royal  mansion,  which  consisted  of  an  immense  irregular 
mass  of  buildings,  extending  from  Scotland  Tard  and  Wallingford  House  (the  site  of 
the  Admiralty)  on  the  north,  to  Cannon  Bow  and  the  top  of  Downing  Street  on  the 
south,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  Where  wc  now  find 
the  Treasury  and  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  then  stood  the  Tennis  Yoid 
and  Cockpit,  carrying  back  the  memory  to  their  sport-loving  founder,  Henry  TIIL, 
and  still  eariier,  to  the  times  when  that  monarch  came  hither  as  a  guest  to  enjoy  the 
splendid  hospitality  of  his  great  miaiffttr  Wolsey.    Now,  however,  there  are  no  sudi 
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TinUe  indicAtioiii  of  the  uicieut  gloiiM  of  Whiteludl ;  uid  it  u  011I7  when  we  begin 
porpoeelj  to  refloct  upon  iti  histoij  tli»t  we  find  the  multitude  of  lecoUections  of  the 
hi^ert  iatereat  thkt  pertain  nktunllj  to  tbe  tpoi  flow  in  upon  at.  Whitehall,  or 
iKther  tha  paJace,  for  tiut  name  wm  unknown  tiil  after  Wolcey'g  tima,  was  originaUj 
boilt  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  eminent  but  persecuted  Justiciary  of  England  during 
the  rugn  of  Hairy  III.  He  bequeathed  it  fa>  the  conrent  of  the  Blai^  Fiian  in  Eot 
bom,  and  they  sold  it  to  Walter  da  Qrey,  Arehbishop  of  York,  in  1248.  From  that 
tame  it  waa  c^ed  York  House,  and  remained  for  nearly  three  eenturiet  the  residenoa 
of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  The  last  archiepiscopal  owner  was  Wolsey ;  during  whose 
residence  it  was  characterized  by  a  sumptuons  magnificence  that  most  probably  hat 
nerer  been  equalled  in  the  house  of  any  ether  English  nibjact,  or  surpassed  in  the 
palaces  of  many  of  its  Idngt. 

^ddea,  in  hia  Life  of  Wolsey,  says  that  the  Cardinal  built  a  great  part  of  Tork 
Houae ;  and  the  statement  is  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  Storer's  '  Metrical  History 
of  Wolsey '  (1699),  in  which  are  the  fallowing  lines : — 

"  Where  (ruitful  Thames  salutes  the  leaned  shore 
Was  this  giare  prelate  and  the  muses  plac'd. 
And  by  those  waTcs  he  builded  had  before 
A  royal  house  with  leamed  mosee  grac'd. 
Bat  by  his  death  imperfect  and  de&c'd." 

It  luw  been  mipposed  that  among  theae  erections  a  "White  Hall,  properly  so  called, 
was  erected  by  Wolsey,  and  obtained  its  name  firom  the  freshness  of  its  appearance, 
when  compared  with  the  andeut  buildings  of  Tork  House ; "  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  present  appellation.  On  Wobey's  &U,  in  1629,  ne  know  that  the  name  of  Toik 
Place  was  prohibited,  though  no  other  appears  to  have  been  immediately  substituted 
for  ft,  except  by  the  popular  Toice.  Shakspere  refers  to  this  change  in  his  'Henry 
Vni. '  One  gentleman  is  giving  to  two  others  a  description  of  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  in  which  occur  the  following  lines : — 

"  So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  sune  fiill  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  Tork  Places  where  the  fesst  is  held, 

1  OenL  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place — that  is  past : 
For,  siuce  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost; 
T  Is  Qov  the  king'^  and  call'd  Whitehall 

3  OeiA  1  know  it; 

But 't  is  BD  lately  altei'd,  that  the  old  name 
la  fresh  about  me." 

The  Ung  made  many  alterations  in  the  pi^ace,  as  we  learn  from  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
numt  paased  in  1636 ;  and  it  was  called  the  King's  Palace  of  Westminster.  From 
Holbein,  who  was  a  universal  genius,  he  received  the  design  of  a  magnificent  Oate- 
hoase,  which  he  built  in  front  of  the  palace,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  Tilt-yard. 
It  was  removed  in  1750,  in  order  to  widen  ^e  street,  when  it  was  i>egged  by  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  Oeorge  II.,  with  the  intention  of  erecdng  it  at  the 
end  of  the  long  walk  in  the  great  park  at  Windsor,  of  which  he  was  ranger.  But  the 
intention  wa<  never  fulfilled. 

The  old  Whitehall  of  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  which  bad  become 
thoroughly  decayed  and  worn  out  by  James's  time,  and  the  Whitehall  of  modem  tiniei 
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— of  Chulet  I.,  Onmwell,  and  Charlea  II,  of  whJsh  the  Bftnqnetiiig-room  remaini  to 
DB — ftra  esBentiftllj  diitiuot  buildings. 

JantM  hkd  commenoed  tlio  wotk  of  pulling  down  the  old  pftlaM  fo  e&rly  u  lfi08^ 
-when,  u  we  learn  from  Howe'i  edition  of  Stowo'*  '  Annali,'  the  '  old  rotten,  alight- 
buUded  Banqueting  Uouw,"  which  Elitabelh  had  «reoted,  waa  removed,  and  a  oev 
one  built  in  the  following  jear,  "wtj  itrong  and  gtatelj,  being  every  way  larger 
than  the  flrat :  there  were  alio  manj  fair  lodgings  now-builded  and  increased."  Their 
strangth  and  itateliDeee,  howsTer,  could  not  defend  them  from  a  deitruction  ai  sudden 
aa  it  was  unexpected.  Hhej  were  burned  in  1619.  We  know  not  at  what  period  the 
king  firat  determined  upon  the  pl&n  of  entirely  rebuilding  the  palace  of  Whitehall ; 
but  it  it  not  improbable  that  the  accident  referred  to  may  have  quickened  hia 
opeistione,  if  it  did  not  altogether  suggest  them.  The  man,  too,  wu  at  hand,  ready 
for  the  work.  Thii  waa  the  &moui  Inigo  Jones.  He  was  appointed  surrey  or-general 
of  the  royal  buildings,  and  commissioned  to  make  designs  for  a  new  palace.  These 
designs,  imperfect  aa  the  shape  confessedly  is  in  which  they  have  reached  ut,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  raise  their  author's  reputation  to  the  rery  highest  rank  ;  but 
fortunately  the  Banqueting  House  remains  to  us  to  this  day,  aa  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  was  the  only  part  erected.  The  very  extent  of  the 
apace  to  be  covered  would  have  alarmed,  or  at  least  bewildered,  any  ordinary  archi- 
tect. In  Jones's  plan  the  exterior  buildings  measured  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
on  the  north  and  south.  Within  these  were  to  be  no  leas  than  seven  courts.  The 
Banqueting  Bouse  was  commenced  in  1610,  and  completed  in  ahout  two  years;  its 
entire  cost  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  king's  extravagance  prevented  the  prosecution  of  these  deaigns  beyond  the 
erection  of  the  Banqueting  House,  and  his  sou  Charles,  with  fuU  appreciation  both 
of  the  work  and  of  the  author,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  the  impossible  task  of 
building  up  a  despotism  id  England  to  find  money  or  time  to  raise  palaces.  So  there 
the  matter  rested,  and  Inigo  Jones  turned  with  a  sigh  from  the  oantemplntion  of 
that  glorious  work,  which  would  have  given  a  new  magnificence  to  the  world,  to 
invent  new  masques  for  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  it,  Charles  and  his 
young  consort. 

The  intervale  of  the  great  contest  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament  were  not 
altogether  destitute  of  events  that  showed  how  much  the  Idng  might  have  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  country,  had  he  limited  hia  notions  of  the  kingly  prerogative  by  a 
due  consideration  of  the  social  changes  that  rendered  it  Impossible  that  England 
should  be  governed  by  the  Stuarts  as  by  the  Tudors.  His  patronage  of  the  arts  is 
an  honour  to  hts  memory ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  what  he  did  under  such  unfii- 
vourable  circumstances,  how  much  he  would  have  done  if  ius  wealth  and  his  ener- 
gies had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  conflict  with  his  people.  "  The  amusements  of  his 
court,"  aaya  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  "were  a  model  of  elegance  to  all  Europe,  and  his 
eabinets  were  the  receptaetes  only  of  what  was  exquisite  in  painting  and  sculpture ; 
none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found  encouragement  from  him,  and  those  abund- 
antly." The  oabiuet-room  of  the  palace,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Prince  Henry, 
wbioh  was  erected  about  the  centre  of  Whitehall,  running  acroea  from  the  Thames 
towards  the  Banqueting  House,  and  frontiog  weatward  to  the  Privy  Oarden,  was 
parhapa  the  rioheet  room  in  the  world  in  works  of  art.  To  Henry  VIII.'s  ariginal 
collection  had  been  added  a  separate  one,  begun  by  Priuce  Henry;  but  Charles  him- 
■elf  was  the  principal  author  of  its  almost  incalculable  treasures.  He  bought  the 
eabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  then  considered  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  entire ; 
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for  wUclt  bo  paid  £18,0<X>.  The  ChrtoooB  of  IUfk«lle  were  obtuned  ia  Flanden^ 
through  the  agency  of  Kubena.  Fresh  ndditioni  were  kIm  continuaUj  mkd«  either 
by  purchase,  or  bj  gift  to  the  king,  than  which  uothing  could  be  mora  acceptable. 
The  "  cream  "  of  the  coUectioo  was  >t  Whitehall,  which  contained  four  huodied  and 
eistj  pictures,  including  twenty-eight  by  Titi&n,  eleven  by  Corraggio,  Bixteen  by 
Julio  Romano,  nine  by  Ba&elle,  four  by  Guido,and  lenn  by  PannegiaDO.  Rubens' 
introdnctiaa  to  Charles  I.  wai  as  an  ambassador,  and  his  success  in  the  minion  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  was  complete  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  king, 
indeed,  held  the  painter  in  high  esteem,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  the  Banqueting  House.  For  tliis  work  Ruben*  received  ;C3000.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  turn  from  theae  pleasant  reminisceDces  of  Wbitehatl  and  its  accomplished 
owner  to  the  darker  events  with  which  it  it  so  permanently  acsoeiated  in  our  minds. 

A  week  after  Charles  hod  attempted  to  seiee  the  five  members  in  1S43,  he  left 
Whitehall,  with  hia  queen,  children,  and  entire  court,  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Churt.  Whitehall  was  now  seised  by  the  Parliament;  who  in  1615  ordered  the 
"  boarded  masque  bouse,"  an  immense  room  built  by  Charles  for  these  eihibitiDnt,  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  that  "  all  such  pictures  and  statues  "  as  were  at  "  York  House," 
as  were  without  any  "  anperttition,"  should  be  forthwith  sold,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  and  the  north.    The  "  last  scene  of  all  "  need  not  here  be  described. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliameot,  in  I6fi3,  Cromwell  resided 
at  Whitehall,  and  when  he  had  finished  that  extraordinary  act  he  returned  with  the 
keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket  to  his  lodging  in  the  p^ace.  Here  he  continned  to 
Tceide  during  his  elevation  ;  and  here  he  died.  Evelyn,  under  the  date  of  1600, 
thus  refers  to  the  state  of  the  palace  under  Cromwell's  care : — "  I  ventured  to  go  to 
Whitehall,  where  of  many  years  I  had  not  been,  and  fiiuud  it  very  glorious  and  well 
fomiihed." 

With  the  period  of  Cromwell's  death  all  the  great  memories  of  Whitehall  may  be 
MUd  to  cease.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  in  the  ensuing  reigns  to  keep  up  the 
interest  we  feel  in  it,  but  tiiat  interest  is  of  a  lower  and  less  absorbing  character. 
Charles  11.  and  James  II.  were  its  last  regal  occupiers.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1681, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  burnt  by  a  fire  wliich  broke  out  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  in  1^>S  the  entire  structure,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Banqueting  House,  and  some  small  portion  of  its  buildings,  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  element.  Brelyn  thus  generalises  the  results: — "Whitehall  burnt;  uothing 
but  walls  and  nuns  left." 

The  interior  of  the  Banqueting  House  luui  been  occupied  as  a  chapel  since  the 
time  of  Qeoige  I.,  who  granted  a  stipend  to  certain  clergymen  to  preach  in  it.  About 
twelve  years  ago  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair  and  reetoration ;  when  a  gallery, 
built  for  the  use  of  the  guards,  was  removed.  The  immense  size  and  noble  propor- 
tiona  of  this  nfom  now  appear  in  all  their  original  grandeur.  Over  the  door  is  a 
bust  of  the  founder,  James  L  A  lofty  gallery  runs  along  the  two  sides  of  the  room, 
and  aoroH  tiie  uid  over  the  door  of  entrance,  where  there  is  a  fine  oigan.  But  the 
great  attra«tion  of  the  Banqueting  House  i*  the  ceiling,  with  its  series  of  paintings 
by  Rubens,  before  referred  to,  which,  immediately  the  spectator  enters  the  room, 
attract  hia  eyes  by  their  brilliant  and  harmonious  colouring.  Their  great  height, 
however,  renders  any  close  and  accurate  inspection  impossible. 

The  statue  behind  the  Banqueting  House  is  that  of  Jamas  IT.  This  is  the  work 
of  Qibbons,  and  in  every  way  wwthy  of  his  reputation.  The  attitude  of  the  figure 
is  ea«y,  yet  dignified ;  and  a  calm  but  serious  and  very  thoughtful  e 
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■tsiDped  upon  the  ircttl-fonned  fwturefl  and  broir.     It  U  &  Tulgw  «rroT  to  suppou 
that  James  u  pointing  to  the  ipot  of  hia  father's  execution. 


BUCKINdHAM  PAI.ACE. 

"  OeoTge  the  Fourth,"  tftjE  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  had  a  predilection  foi  low  eeilingl,  BO 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  Pimlico  Palace  must  endure  mffoeation ;  and  as  hu 
Uajeety  did  not  lire  on  good  teims  with  his  irife,  no  accommodation  was  prepared 
for  a  liiture  Queen  of  England."  From  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty  Buck- 
ingham Palace  has  required  immense  alterations  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
habitable. 

The  palace  derives  its  name  from  the  bouse  that  previousl;  stood  here,  whicb  iru 
biult,  in  1703,  b;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BucMugham,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
describe  it  at  great  length  in  a  letter  that  has  been  frequently  published,  but  some- 
what unneccBsarilj,  it  appears,  so  far  as  its  architectural  value  is  concerned.  Buck- 
ingham Palace  was  commenced  in  1826,  &om  the  deeigiiB  and  under  the  luperin- 
tendeQce  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  has  been  completed  onlj'ieceQtl;^  by  Mr.  Blore.  The  east- 
ern front  is  entirely  new,  having  been  erected  in  advance  of  the  former  wings.  This 
front  is  occupied  as  private  apartments.  The  Queen  has  occupied  Buckingham  Palace 
as  her  town  residence  since  1637. 

On  entering  the  original  part  of  the  palace  a  sumptuous  ball  receives  us,  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  range  of  double  columns,  standing  on  an  elevated  eon- 
tinuous  basement,  every  one  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  veined  white  (Carrara) 
marble,  with  gilded  bases  and  capitals.  The  steps  of  the  grand  staircase  on  the  left 
are  also  of  white  marble.  We  have  at  times  another  addition  to  the  architectural 
pietnresqueneas  of  the  scene,  in  the  vista  between  the  pillars  directly  facing  the 
entrance, — through  the  sculpture  gallery  which  it  crosses, — and  so  on  through  the 
open  door  of  the  library,  ac  council  room,  with  its  semicircular  termination,  to  the 
very  windows  that  open  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  building.  The  library,  which  is 
very  large,  is  used  as  a  waiting-room  for  deputations,  which,  as  soon  as  the  queen  is 
prepared  to  receive  them,  pass  across  the  sculpture  gallery  into  the  ball,  and  thence 
ascend  by  the  grand  staircase  through  an  ante-room  and  the  green  drawing-room  to 
the  throne-room.  The  library,  with  the  other  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  are  furnished 
and  decorated  in  a  manner  that  happily  combines  elegance  and  luxury  with  simpli- 
city and  comfort,  whilst  their  situation  is  truly  delightful,  opening  directly  upon  a  tei^ 
race,  having  the  conservatory  at  one  extrenuty,  and  the  new  chapel  on  the  other,  whilst 
over  the  balustrade,  with  its  elegant  vases  of  flowers,  appears  the  beautifdllj  varied 
and  undulating  surface  of  the  park-like  grounds, — "  a  mimic  Arcadj  embosomed 
in  deep  foliage,"  as  it  has  been  called.  The  sculpture  in  the  gallery  consists  chiefly 
of  busts  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  members  of  the  royal  ftunily,  langed  on  each 
side  through  the  gallery,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  front  of  the  edifice.  Ascending  the  grand  staircase  towards  the  state  apartments^ 
we  find  these  latter  comprise — to  mention  the  principal  only — an  ante-room,  the 
green  drawing-ioom,  and  the  throne-room,  in  the  eastern  fi«nt  of  the  palace ;  and  a 
dining-room,  musio-ioom,  and  two  drawing-rooms,  in  the  western  or  garden  front, 
with  a  picture  gall«^  over  the  sculpture  gallery,  between  the  two  ranges.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  throne-room  is  crimson,  the  walls  b^ng  hung  wi^  crimson 
striped  satin,  and  the  alcove  with  crimson  velvet,  both  also  relieved  by  a  profruion  of 
golden  hues,    Tht  ceiling  is  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  and  the  Meie  below,  adorned 
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with  bun-reliavi  by  Baily,  aftsr  duigm  by  Btotlutrd,  iUnrtntiYe  of  the  wars  of  the 
White  &nd  Red  Botes.  The  iceiie  presented  in  the  thioae'rooni  cm  state  ocowions  in  m 
putQreeqne  as  it  is  splendid.  From  the  tbroDe-room  we  pass  to  the  picture  g&Uerj, 
which  ehanuB  us  at  the  first  glance  by  the  adminble  distributioa  and  aRscgement 
of  the  light,  nhich  is  admitted  by  a  treble  range  of  skylights  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  gallery.  The  collection  is  very  Taluable,  though,  rightly  con- 
sidered, it  should  form  but  one  division  of  a  complete  regal  pictui«  gallery,  since  it 
compriMa  in  the  main  irorltg  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.  The  chief  exceptions 
■re  Reynolds'  '  Death  of  i>ido,'  and  his  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,'  a  landscape  by 
Qunsborough,  with  a  few  recant  English  works,  some  pictures  by  Watteau,  and — an 
interesting  evidence  of  Titian's  versatility — a  landscape  with  herdsmen  and  cattle, 
by  that  maeter.  Of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  collection  in  the  schools  we 
have  mentioned,  some  idea  may  be  farmed  from  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of 
works  by  their  chief  artiste : — three  by  Albert  Burer,  veven  by  Rembrandt,  seven- 
teen by  Teniffirs,  fire  by  Oatade,  six  by  Oerard  Dow,  nine  by  Cnyp,  eight  by  Wouver- 
mans,  three  by  Paul  Potter,  six  by  Rubmis,  five  by  Vandyke,  in  addition  to  his 
various  portraits  of  children,  and  a  great  number  of  others  by  masters  scarcely  less 
bmouB.  Among  Rembrandt's  pictures,  we  must  specially  mention  the  '  Wise  Men's 
OfTering  ; '  among  Vandyke's,  the  '  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;'  among  Albert  Durer's, 
'  Tbe  Miser  ; '  and  among  Rubens',  the  portrait  of  his  wife.  Claude's  '  Europa '  also 
enriches  the  collection.    Qlie  pictures  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  Qeorgs  lY. 

From  the  pictures,  wa  pass  to  the  rouge  of  rooms  that  occupy  the  western  or 
garden  front  of  the  same  story,  namely,  the  dining-room  at  the  southern  extremity, 
then  the  mnsio-TOom  with  its  orchestra  and  other  appropriate  fittings  \ip,  next  the 
bow  drawing-room,  in  tbe  centre,  so  called  from  the  semicircular  projection  ;  whilst 
beyond,  towards  the  northern  extremity,  we  find  tbe  yellow  drawing-room,  the  most 
snperb  of  the  whole.  Full-length  portruts  of  memben  of  tbe  royal  family,  painted 
in  paunels  on  tbe  walls,  form  a  conspicuouB  feature.  The  private  apartments  of  her 
Mtyesty  extend  along  tbe  whole  of  the  northam  front  of  the  palace,  and  are  thero- 
fore  directly  connected  with  the  suite  we  have  just  noticed.  In  the  gardens  is  her 
Majeety'i  summer-house,  decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  forming  a  series  of  subjects 
&Dm  Comus,  by  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Stanfield,  E.  Landseer,  Uwins,  Z)yce,  Leslie,  and 
Boss.  The  mews,  which  contain  the  state  carriages  and  horses,  is  behind  tbe 
palace. 


HAMPTON   COURT. 

At  the  b^ioning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  order  of  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  safe  and  fiourishing^  and  Its  prior  and  brethren 
little  dreamt  that  within  fiirty  years  their  magnificent  house  of  St.  John's  of  Clerkon- 
well  would  be  nearly  demolished,  to  build  up  a  palace  for  a  proud  lord  and  semi-king 
oat  of  its  frJlen  towers, — at  that  period,  a  district  of  some  thousand  acres,  through 
which  the  Thames  flowed  from  Ditton  to  Walton  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  from  Ted- 
dingtou  to  Hanworth  on  the  Middlesex  bank,  was  a  large  manorial  property  belonging 
to  the  great  order  of  military  monks ;  and  in  the  heart  of  this  property  of  Hampton 
Court  was  a  manor-house,  and  a  chapel  of  the  manor.  Here,  in  this  wide  sandy  level, 
wbliA  the  wintry  floods  of  the  Thtunes  Inundated  and  fertilized — where  little  corn 
was  grown — where  rabbits  were  the  chief  habitants — lived  a  priest  and  a  few  of  the 
humbler  tnvtbren  of  the  order,  with  do  great  ston  of  the  riches  which  mads  some  of 
tlte  piond  Froeeptories  olgects  of  envy  to  barons  and  bnrghen.    The  great  Wolsey,  in 
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the  most  pnlmj  d&^B  of  hU  influeaoe— before  th«  pudoiu  of  hii  nuMter  had  derelopad 
the  fiarceoesa  of  hu  wiU,  ftod  the  growing  tynot "  «u  young  &nd  lusty,  disposed  sll 
to  mirtli  and  pleuure,  aod  to  fallow  his  desire  uid  appetite"— made  a  bargain  witb 
the  Frioi  of  Bt.  John  for  the  manor  of  Hampton  Oourt  Thii  was  in  the  year  IGIS, 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  Tory  lOon  changed  the  character  of  the  place.  Ihe  poor 
manor-house  «aa  swept  away;  the  rank  meadows  which  skirted  the  Thamet  were 
tranaformed  into  curious  knotted  gardens ;  a  great  palace  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the 
biddiog  of  the  profuse  and  tasteful  Cardinal ;  and  here,  within  two  years  of  his  pur- 
chase of  the  place,  did  he  surround  himself  with  the  pomp  of  kings,  and  maintain  a 
Btato  which  eren  the  most  absolute  king  has  rarely  practised.  Another  master  sooa 
claimed  the  fair  galleries  and  the  sweet  gardens  and  the  garnished  chambers  of  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Henry  grew  jealous  that  a  subject  should  have  a  nobler  palace  than  him- 
self; and,  in  1G26,  Uie  Uardinal  surrendered  the  manor  and  all  its  grandeur  to  the 
King.  From  1031  to  153A  the  Hall  of  thia  palace  wai  in  course  of  erection  by  Its  Dew 
master.  An  old  Hall  was  removed;  the  present  magnificent  Hall  sprang  up.  The 
regal  pile  saw  strange  mutations  of  fortune  within  its  walls.  Here  Lord  Rochford, 
the  unhappy  brother  of  Anne  Boleyo,  in  1631,  was  winning  forty  pounds  of  his  loring 
sovereign ;  In  1B36  the  same  kind  master  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  1633  his  idolised 
Aune  here  sat  in  her  estate,  and  rcTelled  in  rich  masks  and  disports,  with  interlude 
and  banquet;  in  1636  she  gave  her  "little  neck  "to  the  axe  of  the  headsman.  Jane 
Seymour,  in  1C37,  was  here  released  from  the  fun  which  must  haTO  always  haunted 
the  bed  of  a  wife  of  Henry,  when  she  gave  birth  to  BdwardTI.  Anne  of  Clavesj  "the 
Flanders  mare,"  here  found  a  stall  during  the  preparations  for  her  divorce ;  and  then, 
when  she  was  removed  to  Richmond,  and  had  no  dread  that  a  shatper  process  might 
separate  her  from  her  lord,  Catherine  Howard  was  exhibited  at  Hampton  Oourt  in  a 
holiday-pageant  or  two,  and  was  in  due  time  conducted  to  the  block  and  the  saw-dust. 
At  last  came  Catherine  Parr;  and  Hampton  Court  saw  her  marriage.  The  tyrant, 
now  grown  bloated  and  unwieldy,  and  unable  to  hunt  the  stag  in  the  forests  of 
Hainault  or  Windsor,  made  the  country  round  Hampton  Court  a  royal  chace,  after 
the  old  Norman  iashion  of  depopulation.  Here  he  rode  and  feaited  for  a  short  year 
or  two.  Here  Surrey,  at  the  dangerous  festivals  of  the  last  of  six  queen^  saw  Qaral- 
dine,  if  we  may  believe  his  amatory  verse ; — 

"  Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine." 
He  was  not  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  scaffold  by  that  death  which  freed  his  fether. 
Surely  there  was  a  shout  of  joy  in  Wolsey's  halls  when  the  most  hateful  of  English 
kings  died  in  his  pious  blasphemy, — infamous  for  all  ages. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Maty,  and  Elisabeth,  Hampton  Court  was 
not  associated  in  any  remarkable  degree  with  the  regal  history.  The  usual  court 
ceremonies  were  here  enacted,  whether  the  meek  Boy-King,  the  Bigot-Queen,  or  she 
of  "lion  port,"  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  Each  reign  added  something 
to  the  original  splendour  of  the  palace. 

With  James  I.  Hampton  Court  is  more  identified  than  with  the  son  and  daughters 
of  Henry  Till.  Sixty  years  had  passed  since  the  pursy  sensualist  stalked  about 
these  halls,  and  marked  down  his  victims,  even  while  the  banquet  and  the  danoa 
showed  like  the  summer  calm  before  the  sudden  thunder-cloud.  Here  is  now  a  man 
who  has  slid  into  the  throne  of  the  self-willed  Tudors,  and  is  going  to  rule  the  worid 
bj  the  rod  and  ferule.  Bee  him  in  Hampton  Court  at  the  famous  Conference  on  re- 
ligion. On  Kew  Tear's  Day  of  1604,  Shakspere's  company  have  been  performing 
before  the  King  in  the  Oreat  Hall,    (hi  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  is  the  great 
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pwfonnw  himMlf  in  Iiia  Pnrj  CStamber.  Littla  did  ha  kUoir  tk*  Divinity  profeMon 
to  Mj ;  uid  when  ks  irai  eihkiutcd  with  his  awn  hbnngaet,  he  eiclumed  thst  If 
tiitj  had  diapnM  k>  lunelj  in  &  college,  he  would  hare  liAd  them  up  Uid  flogged  fn 
dnnoef ;  uid  th»l  if  that  wm  all  &ej  oould  laj  he  would  lu^re  them  tJl  oonform,  or 
httny  them  out  of  the  land,  or  do  worse  for  them,  "  I  peppered  them  loundlj,"  aoid 
ths  MD««it«d  pedant  g  and  he  shuffled  about  in  hii  padded  trunk-how,  and  chuckled 
and  winked,  ae  the  Bishop  of  Iiondou  went  on  hii  knees  and  proteeted  that  hit  heart 
netted  with  J07,  and  acknowledged  Qod'i  singular  mercj  In  giTiog  them  such  a  king. 

la  the  first  jear  of  the  rugn  of  Oharlee  I.  we  find  him  at  Hampton  Court,  with  his 
joaag  Queen.  In  1636  he  is  hen  keeping  Christmas,  with  conatant  performances  of 
plATS  ia  the  Great  Hall.  From  the  17th  of  NoTembei  to  the  24th  of  January,  1637, 
as  we  leam  from  the  '  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Bersb  at  Court,'  published 
bj  Hr.  Peter  Cunningham,  there  were  fourteen  plays  thu«  represented.  The  period 
had  airired  nhen  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  being  more  recent  tilan  Bhakspere,  were  in 
some  d^reo  more  popular ;  but  it  is  sattsfiuitory  to  see,  that  while  '  The  Beggar's 
Both,'  and  '  Philaster,'  were  amongst  the  faTOurites  of  the  Court,  that  dramatist 
who,  as  we  are  told  by  Milton,  was  the  chosen  companion  of  Charles  in  his  solitude 
ind  sufferings,  was  not  neglected  in  these  days  of  his  prospaiity.  '  The  Moor  of 
Teniee'  and  'Hamlet'  were  performed  at  Hampton  Court,  at  tUs  festive  time  of 
1636-7.  But  in  little  more  than  ten  years  what  a  change  has  come  over  these  royal 
halls  i  Separated  from  Iiis  family — allowed  only  Dccaeiooally  to  see  his  children,  who 
were  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion  House — Charles 
had  here  to  apply  ths  full  force  of  his  abilities  to  circumvent  the  enemies  by  whom 
he  was  siiTTOUDded  on  every  side.  Well  had  it  been  for  him  if  his  abilities  had  been 
less, »  that  his  opponents  might  have  abated  somewhat  of  their  feais, — or  had  been 
so  pre-eminent  as  to  have-  dispensed  with  the  craft  of  common  minds.  In  bis  dis- 
■imnlaUoD  be  perished — a  man  who  commands  many  of  our  sympathies ;  one  who 
would  haTe  been  deserving  of  all  honour  had  he  been  cast  upon  happier  days. 

Another  ten  years, — and  the  great  Protector  is  lord  of  Hampton  Court.  Here  was 
be  wont  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gallery,  and  listen  to  the  organ  which  had 
betn  forcibly  taken  from  Magdalen  CoUege.  Here  was  his  daughter,  Maiy,  married 
to  Lord  Falconbridge.  Here  he  shed  ionising  tears  over  the  lifeless  body  of  hia 
&vi)uiit«  child,  Mrs.  Olaypole.  That  man — that  great  Englishman— in  many  res]>ects 
truly  "  tba  first  of  men" — he  who  loved  his  country  with  an  Intense  lore,  what«Tel 
might  b«  his  personal  ambition — was  succeeded  by  one  at  selfiflh  and  voluptuons  as 
the  bluff  Barry,  though  not  quite  so  unscrupulous.  Like  most  voluptuafiee,  Charles 
was  what  is  celled  good-^atiued.  Whether  he  sold  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  Ot 
esat  9S  lady  Oaatlemaine  or  Mrs.  Nelly  for  a  new  mistress,  or  fed  his  ducks  in  Bt. 
James's  Park  or  Hampton  Court  aardenH,~-he  was  equaUy  merry  and  heartless. 
Pepys  is  a  good  authority  for  his  Hampton  Court  doings.    One  sentence  is  enough;— 

"•/wMSOtA.  This  I  take  to  be  as  bad  ajuneture  as  ever  I  observed.  TheSifigaod 
his  new  <tu«en  minding  their  pleanms  at  Hampton  Court." 

Anodier  convulsion— and  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  is  hurled  from  his  thfone. 
Then  eomes  William  III.,  who  chiefly  made  Hampton  Court  what  it  now  is.  We 
have  no  violent  love  for  William,  certainly  no  fierce  dislike ;  and  assuredly  we  hare 
all  kindly  BympaUiiea  for  ibo  great  Qtristopher  Wren. '  But  if  Uko  truth  it«re  told, 
we  irould  rathn  hate  seen  the  Palace  as  Hentner  taw  It,  befbie  the  huge  mass  of 
Sfure  brick-wori:,  with  its  formal  quadrangle,  was  built  upon  the  rains  of  two  of 
Wejsay's  Octhie  eourts.  The  union  of  two  such  dissimilar  styles  of  architecture  la 
MBKirimt  inmngnwns.    However,  «•  will  not  quarrel  wiA  the  ben  of  tlu  Barolu- 
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tion ;  vhat  he  did  hero  he  did  well,  u  far  u  lolidity  and  a  Teresillei-einulaliiig  nug- 
DifiMDce  in  little  tire  concerned.  Tha  Cartoons  of  Ba&etle,  nhich  Oromwell— honour 
to  his  laate  and  patiiotism — wTed  from  foTeignere,  were  here  brought  to  >  gallerjr 
Kbich  Williun  especiallj  built  for  them.  The  gardens  which  he  improyed— some 
call  them  in  Dutch  taate — wt  regard  as  something  exquiiiteij  beautiful, — rescued 
from  the  grasp  of  the  so-called  picturesque  landscape  gardeners,  to  teach  ua  the 
difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  a  paltrj  imitation  of  nature  upon  a  noall  scale. 
Here,  in  Ilamptou  Park,  liie  horse  fell  which  carried  the  just  and  wise,  but  cold  and 
unpopular  William  III.,  and  here  he  died,  Irom  the  effects  of  the  accident. 

Queen  Anne  kept  her  court  at  Hampton.    Pope  is  the  best  local  historian  of  thii 
ago: 

"  Close  bj  those  meads  for  ever  crovn'd  with  flowers, 

Where  Thames  with  pride  snrvejB  his  rising  towera. 

There  stands  a  stmcture  of  majestic  fhune, 

Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  tuiea  iU  name. 

Here  Britaio's  sla(«smeii  oft  the  fiill  foredoom 

Of  foreign  tjranta,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 

Here  thou,  great  Anna  I  whom  ttiree  realms  obey, 

Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  w 


"  Hither  the  heroes  and  the  npnphs  reeorl. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasarea  of  a  court ; 
In  Tarious  talk  th'  instructive  hoars  they  past. 
Who  gave  the  tnll,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  gloij  of  Uie  British  Qaecn, 
And  oue  dcecribes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  inteiprets  motions,  looks,  and  ejcs; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  Am,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that." 

Rafe  of  tse  Lock,  OAim>  III. 

The  lost  hiatorical  records  of  Hampton  Court  are  thus  connected  with  the  first  and 
second  Georges.  Of  the  first,  we  have  little  to  remark.  In  the  reign  of  the  second, 
Queen  Caroline  here  winked  at  her  husband's  infidelities,  and  gave  him  the  support 
<k  her  c^>aciouB  and  vigorous  mind.  Here  went  forward  the  usual  routine  of  court 
amusements  and  court  dulness.  The  old  ball  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  with  dirty 
scenes,  and  a  lumbering  st^o  with  greasy  foot-lamps. 

During  the  reigus  of  Qeorge  III.  and  George  IT.,  Hampton  Court  was  utterlj 
neglected.  Nothing  fiourished  there  but  the  vine,  and  the  dowagers  who  retired 
upon  pensions  to  its  quiet  upper  rooms.  The  yew-trees  were  cut  into  shapes  of  dra- 
gons and  peacocks ;  the  ponds  were  stagnant ;  the  lawns  weio  unmown  ;  the  walks 
unswept  No  roses  were  trained  in  regulated  luxuriance ;  the  beart's-ease  flowered 
not  in  spring,  nor  the  dahlia  in  autumn.  All  was  dreariness — and  at  every  step 
through  which  the  people  advanced  to  look  upon  a  deserted  palace,  a  shilling  to  pay. 
^Hiings  bappil;  are  changed. 

In  November,  183S,  the  noble  example  was  first  set  of  throwing  the  doors  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  wide  open  to  visitors  of  every  age  and  every  rank.  The 
gardens  and  grounds  are  open  daily  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  state 
^aitments  are  open  every  day  of  the  week  except  Friday,  iiaax  ten  to  sis  in  tha 
summer  half-year,  from  ten  to  four  in  the  winter.    Here  may  we  see  little  hapj^ 
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ptttiw,  mthontt  the  Blightett  TMinint,  pMing  tbe  Tolvet  lawna  uiii  grftT«l  umoe^ 
watering  beside  the  g^j  partenea,  or  feeding  the  gold  fiih  uid  the  smoa  m  the 
lilj-ooTcred  bwiu.  In  the  «pftrtitieiita  we  maj  lingei  from  mom  to  eve,  without  uij 
igooiwit  oondactor  to  hanj  vt  forward,  and  bore  us  with  the  old  pairot  gabble  of 
"  Ihms  Scotiu,  who  tranaUted  the  Bible  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  died  in  the 
lait  page."  In  the  fint  jeer  after  (he  free  opening  of  the  palace,  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thoiuand  naiton  arailed  themaelvee  of  this  priTilege,  so  new  to  England. 
In  1849  there  were  a  hundred  and  seventy  thoiu&nd.  The  greatest  number,  aa 
might  be  expected,  come  from  May  to  August.  As  many  as  twelve  thousand 
persona  have  paseed  through  these  rooms  in  one  fine  week.  Thej  come  in  every 
variety  of  conveyanee,  from  the  coroneted  brit»ka  to  the  oovered  van.  The  steua- 
boat  duly  laada  its  meny  ca^o  at  Hampton  Bridge ;  the  train  sets  them  down  on 
the  cppeoile  shore ;  and  omnibus  after  omnibua  delivers  its  load  at  the  palace  gates. 
The  merriest  parties — for  holidays  with  them  are  rare  things — are  those  of  the  vans. 
In  districts  well  known  to  the  handicraftsmen  of  London,  these  capacioua  convej' 
ances  are  constantly  ready  to  start  to  every  place  of  public  resort  within  eight  or  ten 
miJee ;  and,  with  proper  forenght,  places  may  be  engaged  for  going  and  returning  at 
a  small  price.  Bat  in  many  cases  these  vans  are  hired  for  a  summer  by  aubecrip- 
&n ;  some  thirty  or  forty  heads  of  families  engaging  the  conveyance^  and  apportion- 
ing the  days  in  which  each  family  is  to  have  the  holiday.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  the  working-classes,  by  which 
they  aecore  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  the  individual  rich  man,  some  years  ago, 
scarcely  dreamt  of  attaining. 

The  true  way  to  enter  Hampton  Court  is  by  the  west,  from  Hampton.  Tbe  north 
entrance  from  Buahy  Park  plunges  you  at  once  into  a  charming  wildamees  of  noble 
trees  and  broad  walks ;  but  you  come  suddenly  upon  the  modem  palace,  and  the 
assodations  with  William  III.  take  the  precedence  of  those  of  Wolsey.  Pass,  then, 
throt^  the  great  gates  by  Hampton  Bridge,  and,  in  creasing  the  green,  pause  to 
look  upon  tbe  great  weatem  front, — a  noble  specimen  of  the  palatial  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Good  taste  is  once  more  at  work  here,  to 
obliterate  the  barbarous  alterations  of  the  Georgian  era.  The  beautiful  twisted 
ohinineys;  of  which  Wolaey  left  so  many  modela,  are  being  restored ;  the  square 
sash-window  is  being  replaced  by  tbe  Gothic  raullion  and  lattice.  The  whole  front 
is  laat  growing  hanuonions  and  picturesque.  We  paea  through  the  gateway  into  the 
firat  cooit-yard.  This  is  a  noble  quadrangle,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  finest  of 
OUT  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  in  perfect  repair,  with  few  modem 
incongruities ;  and  it  shows  us  how  well  calculated  was  this  style  of  architecture — 
with  court  aucceeding  court,  in  which  were  lodged  the  &mily  and  the  gueats — to 
accommodate  even  the  three  hundred  viailora  whom  Wolsey  is  said  here  to  have 
lodged  in  silken  beds.  If  we  choose,  we  may  thread  the  pasaages  behind  these 
quadrangles,  and  see  how  conveniently  the  officers  of  the  household  were  disposed — 
how  kitchen  and  buttery  did  their  needful  work  beneath  the  shadow  of  hall  and 
presence'^UHabeT.  We  go  forward  towards  the  second  court ;  but  our  progress  is 
arretted  under  the  groined  roof  of  the  second  gateway  by  a  broad  Sight  of  steps, 
which  invite  us  to  enttf  the  Great  Hall.  This  splendid  room  has  been  restored — that 
is  the  phrase— within  the  last  ten  years.  The  lumber  with  which  it  was  deformed 
has  been  swept  away;  ttqteatrte^  which  are  aa  old  as  the  days  of  Henry  Till.,  have 
been  hung  upon  its  walls  ;  its  noble  roof  has  been  cleaned,  and  gilt,  and  coloured ; 
gay  banners  float  beneath  its  corbels ;  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  modem 
painted  glasi.    Mr.  Cole  (Felix  Summerly)  has  given,  in  his  '  Handbook  to  Hampton 
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Court,'  (ome  reiy  euriouB  eztracti  irom  tho  origmal  accountt  of  worki  Iiere  executed  in 
the  time  of  Haaij  VIII.  One  of  the  entriei  is  u  follows  ; — "  Paid  to  Oftljon  Hone, 
the  Kynge'i  gluier, — In  the  two  great  wyndowji  at  (hs  ends  of  the  haul!  71  two 
great  armys,  with  four  boeites  in  than,  at  6«.  Sii  the  pecs.  Also  in  the  a^d  wyndowi 
in  the  haul!  ia  30  of  the  Kjngeg  and  the  Quenjs  annya,  {Hrico  the  pece  4t.  Also  in 
the  njndows  in  the  said  baull  jb  46  badges  of  the  Ejngei  and  the  Quenji,  pryce 
the  pece  3*.  Alga  in  the  nindowja  in  the  nyd  haull  ;•  77  ecryton,  with  the  Kynge's 
worde,  pryce  the  pece,  12d."  The  thirty  pieces  of  the  King's  and  the  Queen's  arms, 
and  the  forty-six  badges  of  the  King's  and  the  Queen's,  were  set  up  bj  Galyon  Hone, 
the  King's  glazier,  in  the  SSth  and  S6th  ;ean  of  Ueiiry  VIII.,  when  Anne  Boleyn 
was  Queen ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  they  stood  for  the  consolation  of  his  succeeding 
queens,  who  might  see  that  their  blutonry  would  not  perish  quite  so  soon  as  the 
tenderness  of  their  dangerous  lord.  But  Mr.  Willcment  has  satirically  set  forth  the 
pedigt«es  of  the  six  wivra  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  six  aUernate  windows ;  and  in  the 
intermediate  windows,  SETen  in  number,  are  the  hsraldic  badges  of  the  great  woman- 
ilayer  bintself.  The  west  window  is  filled  with  the  same  description  of  heraldic 
record.  Mr.  Cole  says,  "  This  window  is  quite  a  chapter  In  English  History  for  all 
to  read  who  please ;  a  little  study  of  it  will  fix  in  the  mind  all  Henry's  Queens  and 
his  offspring."  We  had  rather  not.  We  would  turn  in  preference  to  the  more  intel- 
ligible morality  of  the  fine  old  allegorical  tapestry  under  the  Music  Gallery,  in  which 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  associated  with  seven  symbolical  animals )  and  the  bearded 
goat,  and  the  filthy  swine,  and  the  ravenous  wolf,  tell  a  clearer  story  of  the  builder 
of  this  boll  than  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  Tudor  rose ;  and  w«  are  not  betrayed  into 
reading  the  labels  of  the  windows,  "Dieu  et  mon  Droit,"  and  "Dne,  Sahum  Fao. 
R^."  The  tapestries  around  the  hoU  represent  incidents  in  the  history  of  Abraham. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  high  oider  of  merit.  Beyond  tho  hall  Is  a  very  fine 
loom,  called  the  Presence  Chamber,  which  is  also  hung  with  very  ancient  tapest^. 

The  second  quadrangle,  into  which  we  pass  after  descending  the  stairs  of  the  hatl, 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  tho  first.  The  external  architecture  was  barbarized  by  the 
improvements  of  Kent,  in  I73S.  The  northern  side  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  length 
of  the  hall ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  incongruous  Ionic  colonnade  of  Bir 
Christopher  Wren.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Clock  Court,  from  the  very  curious 
fiue  of  ui  astronomical  clock  which  is  over  the  gateway  leading  from  the  first  court. 
In  the  small  towers  of  this  court  are  six  remarkably  fine  busts,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
Boman  emperors,  there  being  four  similar  busts  in  the  towers  of  tho  first  court. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Wolsey  by  Pope  Iieo  the  Tenth.  The  Chapel 
ia  entered  by  a  passage  leading  from  this  court.  The  splendour  of  its  crystal  win- 
dows and  stained  glass  are  gone ;  and  since  its  original  ornaments  were  swept  away 
in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  we  hare  the  daubs  of  Verrio  and  the  carvings  of  Qlb- 
boDS,  open  pews  and  marble  floors, — the  patchwork  of  successive  beautifiers.  Cross- 
ing to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  tho  second  court  we  are  at  once  upon  the  grand 
staircase  of  Wren's  Palace — the  entrance  to  the  state  apartments. 

The  general  effect  of  this  staircase  is  grand  and  Imposing.  The  details  of  Terrio's 
wyl-psinting  are  execrable.  Ue  bad  filled  Windsor  Ckstle  with  every  acoundi^l  of 
the  mythology.  In  the  glorious  days  of  Charles  II.;  and  upon  those  walls  Neptune 
presents  his  trident  to  the  man  who  let  the  I>utch  fleet  come  up  the  Medway,  and 
Jupiter  gives  his  thunderbolt*  to  him  who  sold  Dunkirk.  The  conceited  Italian  WTOt« 
upon  the  walls  of  St.  Oeoi^'a  Hall,  that  he  had  decorated  that  palace  "fdieimmd 
rnanH;"  and  living  on  to  the  time  of  William  and  Wren,  the  assertion  was  believed. 
He  was  sent  for  to  point  Hampton  Court.    A  staunch  Boman  Chtheli<^  he  objected  to 
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*oik  for  tht  Protertant  King  who  kioked  out  Junes  II.  But  WilltMa  overcuaa  his 
dwbU ;  knd  he  BMma  to  hftve  compromUed  tha  diffeieuce  between  the  old  and  the 
sew  religiont  hj  a  prodigious  pioet  of  neutrality, — making  Julian  the  Apostata  the 
cUif  hero  of  this  Btftircue.  We  at  one  paM  into  the  Btkte  apurttnents,  which  ftnm 
the  great  mite  of  Willittm  the  Third's  Palace. 

Dntil  the  dajE  of  George  the  Fourth,  when  Sir  JtSnj  Wfktrille  changed  the  ch»- 
noter  of  nuQ;-  of  the  state  apartments  at  Windsor,  there  was  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  show  room*  of  that  palace  and  Hampton  Court.  Each  had  its  own  fiiinlliar 
BamM  of  Gu&rd  Chamber  and  Presence  Chamber,  and  King's  Bedroom  and  Queen's 
Bedroom ;  each  had  its  ^pperj  oak  floors,  and  Its  gaud;  punted  ceilings ;  each  was 
£lled  with  pictures,  some  first  rate,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  and  some  execrable. 
Hampton  Court  has  now  an  enormous  collection  of  paintings, — above  a  tiiousand. 
Man;  of  these  have  been  rummaged  out  of  lumber  rooms ;  some  liars  been  brought 
friHn  other  palaces ;  and  a  few  retain  their  old  positions.  As  far  as  the  public  taste 
i>  concerned,  it  u  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  collection  is  so  large.  In  this  palace 
sre  the  world-renowned  Cartoons  of  Ba&elle,  and  the  rare  and  curious  Triumphs  of 
Ocsar  bj  Andrea  Mantegna.  Here,  also,  are  several  fine  heads  b;  Titian,  and  a 
vonderful  collection  of  portraits  bj  Holbein.  Two  of  the  most  ancient  hiatorical 
pictojes  in  eziBteneo,  the  Sattia  of  Spurs,  and  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  may  fix 
th«  attention  of  the  antiquar;  for  hours.  There  is  alwaji  an  interest — the  interest 
of  local  association — in  seeing  upon  the  walls  of  an  historical  building  the  portraits 
of  those  who  have  plajed  their  parts  upon  that  stage.  The  Hampton  Court  OsJIer; 
has  an  unusual  ajnonnt  of  lliis  source  of  attraction.  There  are  seTeral  portraits  of 
Henij  VIII.  b;  Holbein ;  but  the  moat  remarkable  picture  of  this  character,  and  one 
of  unquestionable  authenticity,  which  was  at  Whitehall  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  is 
that  of  H«Drr  and  his  family  (No.  511).  The  bluff  king  sits  in  the  centre,  with  his 
Queen  (Katherine  Parr,  we  presume)  and  his  son  Edward  on  one  side ;  and  his 
daughters  Marj  and  Elisabeth  on  the  other.  Comiog  in  at  a  door  is  the  Court  Fool, 
with  an  ape  on  his  shoulder.  Of  Will  Somers,  the  famous  jester,  there  u  a  portrait 
(S13).  Tfais  in  the  family  group  is  an  older  and  sterner  looking  man — a  melancholy 
SmI.  We  might  believe  that  it  was  Wolsey's  poor  Fool,  Patch,  grown  old.  Here  is 
one  of  Henry's  victims,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (Mo.  306),  also  painted  by  Holbein.  He  is 
*  queer  strutting  unpoetical  figure,  clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  "  one  red."  Francu 
the  First  of  France  (No.  340)  here  also  figures,  with  a  gross  animal  face  that  scarcely 
lUakes  us  regret  that  he  was  rauquished  at  Paria  bj  the  intellectual  Charles  the 
Fiah.  The  tbrM  celebrated  pictures,  the  Battle  of  Spurs  (No.  517),  the  Embarkation 
of  Henry  Till,  from  Dover  in  1520  (No.  616),  and  the  picture  of  the  Meeting  of 
Henry  Till,  and  Francis  I.  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (No.  516),  used  to  hang 
in  QuBM  Elisabeth's  gallery  at  Windsor.  They  were  then  lent  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (the  loans  of  kings  ought  to  be  gifts)  and  reclumed,  to  be  placed  in  their 
present  podtioo.  There  are  very  few  pictures,  indeed,  of  equal  historical  interest 
with  these  three.  They  hare  an  air  of  literal  truth  ^ut  them  which  brings  the 
scenes  and  the  personages  completely  before  our  view.  We  care  not  ftir  perspective 
whilst  we  have  accurate  costume.  Of  the  same  exact  class  is  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  when  she  was  young  (No.  283).  It  is  pleasant  ti  compare  the  later  por- 
tnits  which  we  here  find  of  the  stem,  wrinkled  coquette,  who  had  a  fancy  to  be  painted 
with  no  shadows  on  ber  fiwM  (Not.  283  and  265),  with  the  representation  by  Holbein 
of  the  meek-looking,  diffident  girl,  with  book  in  ber  hand,  and  her  crimson  gown  witb- 
out  mff  and  furbelow.  It  appears  from  an  inventory  that  this  picture  was  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  at  the  time  of  Edward  TL 
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ThoM  who  feel— and  who  doe*  not  ? — ft  melancholy  interoat  in  the  history  of  Chftrles  I. 
connected  with  Hampton  Court,  will  be  abundantly  eatiafied  with  Tandyke'e  noble 
j^cture,  BO  often  repeated  by  him.  The  grave  Taelancholy  face  is  Qerer  to  be  for- 
gotten (Ko.  80).  The  character  of  his  ion  may  be  read  iu  the  collection  of  the  beautiei 
of  his  Court  (Nob.  173  to  191).  It  wa«  a  queer  fancy  of  Queen  Mary  to  set  up  Knallar 
to  riTal  lielj,  by  painting  the  beauties  of  her  Court  (Nob.  20  to  27).  Like  Lely'e 
Beauties,  theee  are  all  very  much  of  a  character ;  and  look  as  uniformly  dull  as  those 
of  Charles  are  uniformly  impudent.  There  must  be  sometiung  boyond  the  mannerism 
of  the  punter  to  account  for  this  similarity  in  two  such  remarkable  instances.  As 
flowers  take  their  colour  from  a  boU,  and  breeds  of  cattle  some  of  their  peculiarities 
bom  the  pasture  on  which  they  feed,  so  we  suppose  are  faces  moulded  by  the  Conrt 
Iiabits,  which  allow  no  individual  development,  and  subject  all  alike  to  the  r^me 
which  prevails,  whether  of  licence  or  decorum,  of  frivolity  or  dulness.  William  the 
Third  himself  here  figures  in  a  wonderful  allegorical  portrait  by  Enetler,  in  which 
Neptune  comes  out  of  the  sea,  and  welcomes  him  like  a  tortoise  out  of  his  proper 
element. 

We  have  here  a  room  full  of  pictures  by  West  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  the 
Death  of  Qeneral  Wolfo,  which  everybody  knows  throngh  WooUett's  fine  print,  in 
which  the  dull  leaden  colour  of  the  original  is  translated  into  beautiful  black  and 
white,  Oeorge  the  Third  never  reuded  at  Hampton  Court,  but  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  his  neglect  of  the  place,  while  his  family  were  stuffed  up  in  the  little  Palace  at 
Kew,  or  in  a  lath  and  plaster  Lodge  at  the  foot  of  bis  own  Castle  at  Windeor,  we  haT4 
the  King,  and  his  Qneeo,  and  his  children,  in  every  variety  of  age  and  costume. 

If  Emnpton  Court  were  not  remarkable  for  anything  ^se,  it  would  be  celebrated 
through  the  world  as  holding  the  Cartoons  of  Ba&elle.  These  wonderful  pn>duc- 
tiona  were  designs,  as  most  persons  know,  to  be  copied  in  tapestry.  They  are  drawn 
in  chalk  on  strong  paper,  and  coloured  in  distemper.  The  Cartoons  were  finished  in 
IfilG — the  tapestries  in  lfil9.  Originally  there  were  eleven  executed  for  the  lower 
valls  of  the  Sistiue  Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  These  extraordiniiry  drawings  long  re- 
mained neglected  and  dilapidated  in  the  warehouse  of  the  tapestry  makor  at  Arras. 
Rubena  knew  of  their  esutence,  and  advised  Charles  the  First  to  purchase  them,  to 
be  used  &r  the  same  species  of  manufacture  for  which  Leo  the  Tenth  had  employed 
them.  The  seven  now  here  were  thus  saved.  There  ii  the  following  entry  in  the 
catalogue  of  King  Charles's  pictures:  "  In  a  slit  wooden  case  some  two  cartoons  of 
Bafaelle  Urbino's,  for  hangings  to  be  made  by ;  and  the  other  five  are,  by  the  King's 
appointment,  delivered  to  Mr.  Francis  Cleyne,  at  Mortlake,  to  make  hangings  by." 
It  appears  that  they  had  been  cut  into  long  sUps  about  two  feet  wide,  for  the  workers 
in  wool  and  silk  ntore  conveniently  to  imitate.  At  the  sale  of  Charles's  pictures  they 
were  bought  by  Cromwell  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Charles  the  Second  was  about 
to  sell  them  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danhy  remonstrated 
■0  vigorously  agunst  the  completion  of  the  bargain,  that  they  were  preserved  to  us, — 
to  be  again  neglected.  They  were  forttmately  rescued  from  the  lumber  rooms  of  White- 
hall by  William  the  Third  ;  and  at  Hampton  Court  he  built  the  gallery  in  which  they 
now  are  for  their  especial  reception.  The  slips  were  carefully  pasted  upon  linen  cloth, 
and  then  took  the  form  in  which  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  great  master.  They 
have  sustained  sundry  removals  frtnn  Hampton  Court  to  Buckingham  Palace, — from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  to  Hampton  Court ;  and  there  can 
be  no  douht  that  in  all  their  various  mutatitms  of  fortune^  they  have  been  considerably 
dilapidated.  But  it  is  remarkable,  considering  of  what  fragile  materials  they  are 
mad^  that  they  should  remain  as  perfect  as  they  ara    The  galleiy  is  perhaps  not 
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mj  wll  coiubuoted  for  Omt  uliibitioii ;  but  usuMdly  the  notion,  which  has  wme- 
tinN  bnuL  aealoiu);  ftdrooated,  that  they  should  bo  temoTod  to  London,  is  a  yery  mis- 
kk«ii  ono.  It  is  said  that  artieti  cannot  nadi];  lee  them  haro.  If  there  be  any  artUt 
n  att«Iy  doToid  of  «nthmia«m  u  to  grudge  a  pilgrimage  of  sorae  dozen  miles  to  gaie 
vf»a  thaw  greateit  productionj  of  the  human  mind  in  comparatiTe  quiet,— to  copy 
than  whenever  he  p)oa«ei  without  obstruction,— wa  should  ray  that  he  is  not  Tory 
likely  to  contribute  any  very  striking  peifonnanco  to  the  English  historical  school. 
Ho  doubt  tho  Ivger  number  of  the  chance  Tisitors  to  Hampton  Court  are  not  exactly 
qtulified  for  their  duo  comprehension.  Their  eoloun  are  dull,  their  shadows  are 
hush,  they  have  something  higher  about  them  than  the  realities  of  common  life,  and 
tbeyaiB,  therefore,  thought  unnatural  It  is  said  that  Qarrick  objected  to  the  truth  of 
the  action  in  the  fignreofElymae  the  sorcerer  struck  blind,  who  appears  aa  if  hisveiy 
finger  ends  were  endeaTOuring  to  see ;  and  that  Qarrick  was  told  to  shut  hia  eyes,  and 
grope  his  way  in  perfect  darkneas.  Be  did  so ;  and  the  figure  of  Elymas  was  repeated 
by  the  great  posture-maker.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Tory  highest  worki  of  art, 
tbat  they  do  not  at  first  strike  the  common  obserrer  u  much  as  inferior  productions. 
They  aim  at  aonkething  much  nobler  than  the  pn>duction  of  surprise.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  higheat  poetry.  Admiration  slowly  grows  out  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  such 
xnki.    The  cartoons  by  Andrea  Mantegna  require  the  same  careful  attention. 

There  ia  one  room  at  Hampton  Court  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  national 
lUace— «  room  of  sea  pieces.  The  embarkation  of  Henry  TJII.  at  Dover,  which  we 
luTe  already  mentioned,  shows  us  the  construction  of  the  Bnglish  ships  in  the  sii~ 
taenth  century ;  and  here  we  have  various  battle  pieces,  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
war  of  Cbarles  the  Second,  to  the  victory  of  Tra&lgar,  in  1800. 

We  paas  through  the  cloister^  and  stand  in  the  great  eastern  entrance  of  Wren's 
buildings.  The  prospect  before  us,  especially  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  is  singulariy 
imposing^ — gnnd,  indeed,  as  a  work  of  art, — beautiful  in  the  finest  characteristics  of 
iU  style  of  gardening.  A  broad  terrace  is  immediately  before  us,  bounded  by  velvet 
lawns,  intexfpened  with  parterres  of  the  gayest  fiowers ;  the  view  terminated  on  each 
nde  I7  a  quadrant  of  lime-trees,  and  an  inner  quadrant  of  fine  old  yews ;  and  leading 
the  eye  to  three  superb  vistas,  each  of  which  is  commanded  from  this  central  spot. 
buoediately  before  us  is  a  long  avenue  of  elms  planted  on  each  side  of  a  large  sheet 
of  water.  To  the  south  is  a  second  avenue  of  the  same  character  of  trees;  and,  to  the 
north  a  third,  which  is  terminated  by  the  tower  of  £ingsfajn  church.  In  the  full 
luxuriance  of  their  suiomer  foliage,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the ' 
length  of  these  vistas.  Satisfied  with  this  view, — and  wo  may  gaze  upon  it  long, — 
*e  pass  down  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  entrance  towards  the  basin,  where  a  mis- 
edled  fountain  is  toiling  to  throw  a  few  sputtering  drops  into  the  sunlight.  Qreen 
■haven  lawns  are  around  us  with  empty  pedestals  on  which  statues  once  were,  and 
which  ought  again  to  bear  some  classic  burden.  Alleys  of  the  smoothest  turf  stretch 
north  and  south,  where  we  may  lounge  away  a  summer  afternoon  upon  welcome  seats 
under  "boughs"  which  are  not  "melancholy."  At  the  south-west  oomei  is  the 
•ntzancd  to  what  is  called  the  Private  Qarden, — a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  old- 
ftifaioned,  long-neglected,  but  Qow  appreciated  garden  of  a  past  age,  with  its  raised 
tttraee^  and  formal  flower-beds,  and  long  arcades  imperrious  to  the  noon-day  heat. 
Evelyn  calls  the  arcade  here  "  a  ccadle-walk  of  Horn-beam."  In  this  gaiden  is  the 
eelebiated  Tine,  the  largest  in  Europe,  as  we  are  told. 

With  the"  trim  gardens"  of  Hampton  Court,  "park-scenety"  is  ex  ten  sively  associated. 
Hampton  Court  Park  oontains  the  three  noble  avenues,  which  we  have  described  as 
buBing  foch  a  rema^ble  ocmibination  ta  seen  from  the  eastern  ttoni  of  the  palac«. 
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Paastng  out  of  nhitt  are  called  the  "  Liou-gates,"  to  the  north,  we  crocs  the  Toad  ;  and 
are  in  BueIi;  Park,  whose  noble  chestnut  aventieB  and  ancient  tbomi  (from  which  it 
probably  derives  the  name  of  "Buehy,")  wc  have  described  in  our  paper  on  "  ParkB." 
Verj  manj  features  of  the  old  decorations  of  the  "trim  gardens"  of  Hampton  Court 
bare  now  vanished.  Erelju  tells  us  of  "  a  rich  and  noble  fountain,  with  sjrons' 
statues  cast  in  copper  bj  Fanelli,"  as  being  in  the  Private  Gardens.  An  old  print  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  shows  twclvo  fouutains  plajing  before  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Piilace.  The  place  was  graduall;  neglected.  The  fine  old  ;ew  trees  were  cut 
into  hideous  shapes ;  the  fountains  ceased  to  plaj;  the  statues  were  removed  from 
their  pedestals.  But  the  old  features  of  grandeur  could  not  be  destroyed.  When 
we  consider  the  flat  surface  of  the  largo  area  with  which  the  landscape-gardeners  of 
Hampton  Court  had  to  deal,  wo  cannot  but  admire  the  tasta  with  which,  in  spite  of 
all  obstructions,  the  grounds  have  been  formed  into  what  the;  are.  The  flatness  has 
been  made  picturesque  bj  vast  avenues,  which  carry  the  imagination  out  into  the 
distance  of  the  horizon.  The  ornamented  parts  are  so  gaj  with  lawns  and  flowers, 
with  terraces  and  trees,  that  We  surrender  ourselves  to  the  charm  of  decoration,  and 
sigh  not  for  natural  features  of  wood  and  water.  Wo  people  the  sunny  glades  with 
such  groups  as  Watteeu  painted  ;  or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  we  see  them  actually 
peopled  with  happy  children,  and  smiling  women,  and  aasiduous  swains  in  their  holi- 
daj  dresses,  rejoicing  in  the  elegance  around  them.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  while 
so  much  has  been  done  for  the  decent  ornament  of  the  gardens,  of  late  years,  there 
should  still  so  much  remain  to  he  done.  The  old  copies  of  antique  statues  hare  been 
removed  from  their  pedestals.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  people  come  to  these 
gardens  every  year,  with  minds  open  to  external  impressions.  It  is  a  place  for  statues 
of  our  British  worthies.  When  the  people  really  take  pleasure  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  it  becomes  a  standard  enjoyment  to  targe  masses  of  the  population,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  government  to  consider  how  the  real  education  of  the  people,  u  well  as  their 
happiness,  can  be  promoted  by  judicious  associations  with  the  scene  of  their  holiday 
recreations.  Do  not  fear  that  the  people  will  mutilate  or  Injure  the  Tery  choicest 
works  of  Art.  We  feel  that  there  is  at  length  in  England  some  respect  for  the  people. 
The  very  inscriptions  here,  that  used  to  threaten  the  trespasser,  now  use  the  language 
cf  courtesy  :  "  It  is  expected  that  the  public  will  protect  what  is  intended  for  public 
enjoyment."  Happily  there  is  now  no  need  of  protection.  Treat  the  people  with 
confidence  and  they  will  not  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Here  they  wander, 
unmolested  and  unmolesting.  They  leave  the  more  frequented  walks,  and  ramble 
freely  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  upon  the  raised  Terrace  which  skirts  the  river  for 
half  a  mile.  Thay  thread  all  the  cool  paths  of  what  is  called  "The  Wilderness,"  and 
no  obstreperous  noises  break  the  charm  of  its  solitude.  Sometimes  a  hearty  laugh 
bursts  out  frnm  the  close  hedges  of  "  The  Maze,"  and  joyous  is  it  to  hear  the  sound  of 
harmless  fun^  telling  of  cares  forgotten.-^f  youth  and  hop& 


WIND80B. 

The  true  way  to  approach  Windsor  Is  by  the  Long  Walk,  the  magnificent  avenue 

which  now  leads  direct  to  the  Oaitle  gates,  a  distance  of  morv  than  three  miles.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  wondrous  approach  to  a  noble  pile.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the 
avenue  was  without  an  object.  Bbabby  houses  interposed  between  its  commencement 
at  Windsor  and  the  Castle  ;  now  it  leads  direct  to  the  gateway  called  after  Qeorgo 
IT.,  and  thence  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  state  apartments. 
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But  the  TinUir  of  %  day  irill  doDbtlesi  entw  WindvoT  bf  one  of  th«  nulnudi.  That 
Mtueh  p*«iM  through  Bttunei  and  Datehet  proceeds  immediately  under  th«  north  ud« 
tl  thA  Oaatle,  and  nothing  can  be  grander  than  thi*  approaoh.  The  Qreat  Weatem 
Railway  crottei  the  Thames  aboTe  Eton,  and  then  the  river  and  the  eastern  lide  of 
the  nofak  pile  are  before  ui.  Eaob  entrance  it  of  lurpauing  beauty,  ooming  by  either 
nilway. 

Let  ua  paM  up  the  street  of  Windsor  to  the  point  where  four  itimti  unite — the  old 
nte  of  a  market-cross.  The  whole  south  front  of  the  Castle  is  uqw  before  us,  and 
the  general  effect  is  truly  imposing.  Through  a  gateway  with  two  towers,  erected 
by  Heniy  Till.,  we  enter  the  Lower  Quadrangle.  St.  George's  Chapel — that  cx- 
qpiut«  gem  of  our  florid  architecture — ia  immediately  before  us.  To  the  west  of  the 
gateway  we  see  that  improTement  has  been  at  work.  A  row  of  houses,  known  as  the 
lower  foundation  for  the  Military  Knights,  has  been  pulled  down.  What  is  to  re- 
place  these  houses  is  not  quite  apparent.  If  a  terrace,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
houies  in  the  town  perk  up  their  garrets  and  chimneys,  and  shut  out  the  noble  vieiT 
of  the  green  hills  of  the  Great  Park.  We  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  whole  of  this 
quarter  of  the  town  should  be  remoTed.  It  is  some  aatistikction  to  behold  the  paltry 
tenements  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of  the  old  Western  fortress  being 
gradually  cleared  away  ;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a  new  town  arise,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  more  in  harmony  with  the  Castle — at  any  rate,  less  obstructiTe  and  deform- 
ing. When  Swift  Tisi tad  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  wrote:  "Windsor  is  a 
deiioiouB  situation,  but  the  town  is  scoundrel."  {JotirTial  to  SleUa.)  But  not  only  was 
the  town  "  scoundrel,"  but  within  the  Castle  walls  were  many  wretched  deformities, 
some  of  which  still  remain. 

The  interior  of  St.  George's  Chapel  has  been  recently  the  object  of  Judicious  im- 
prorement,  arising  out  of  the  more  accurate  taste  of  our  day  in  minute  points  of 
eocleaiastieal  arcliitccturc.  When,  some  scTenty  or  eighty  years  ago,  George  III. 
Kseaed  this  chapel  from  the  neglect  of  a  century,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  was 
effected  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  The  organ-screoD, 
far  example,  which  was  then  erected,  though  defective  in  some  particulurs,  is  not 
incongruous.  Of  the  painted  windows  then  produced  in  the  historical  style,  we  are 
scarcely  competent  to  apeak.  Although  we  may  doubt  their  strict  propriety,  we 
should  not  patiently  endure  their  destruction  to  make  way  for  modern  imitative 
ornaments  of  stained  glass — saints,  kings,  and  bishops,  row  upon  row.  The  west 
window  ha)  recently  been  thoroughly  refitted.  It  was  formed,  at  the  great  repara- 
tion of  the  Chapel,  out  of  glass  collected  fr^m  varioiu  parts  of  the  building.  Much, 
however,  of  the  old  glass  was  carried  off;  some  may  still  be  found  in  the  £ne  Church 
of  Saint  Cross,  at  Winchester.  Ibis  window  is  now  made  perfect  and  secure.  The 
dtaugea  in  the  choir  are  also  most  judicious ;  and  the  clustered  columns,  cleansed 
of  their  atrocious  whitewash,  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  under  the 
tool  of  the  sculptor. 

To  the  east  of  St.  George's  Chapel  is  the  Royal  Dormitory — a  building  erected  by 
Welsey  for  his  own  tomb;  desecrated  and  neglected  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
then  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  mausoleum  by  Geoi^e  IIL  The  interior  has  been 
completely  repaired  only  within  a  few  years.  The  royal  tombs  were  long  beneath 
■  floor  of  rubbish.  We  pass  on,  and  lot^  down  into  the  garden  in  the  moat  of  the 
Bound  Tower,  out  of  which  the  mound  rises,  with  the  great  keep  towering  up  in  the 
^  feudal  grandeur.  In  tho  low  wall  ttf  the  Terrace  opposite  the  moated  garden  is 
an  aroh  through  which  we  see  Bton  and  the  distant  eountiy.  The  effect  is  magieal. 
To  torn  (ome  adequftt«  notion  of  the  nstnesi  of  the  Castle  itself,  we  ought  to  look 
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down  v,^a  its  roof  ^m  the  leads  of  the  Bound  Tower.  The  uit«rior  of  the  Tower  U 
not  now  exhibited.  The  ptnonuna  of  the  countrj  uouncl  Windior  ii  reT7  tema^able, 
from  its  extent  uid  Tvietj.  But  these  biid'i-e;e  proipeela  «re  aojthiog  but  pio- 
turesque. 

The  uinexed  block  phn  will  ihow  the  general  eztem&l  plan  of  the  Cutle,  and  the 
relatire  position  and  magnitude  of  the  buildings  and  towers  composii^  it ;  and  it 
also  shows  to  what  exteut  the  Castle  has  .been  enlarged,  since  I8!i3,  hj  the  addition 
of  the  parts  cut  in  a  lighter  tint  than  the  rest. 
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The  State  Apartments  I  It  is  a  matter  of  coDgratnlation  that  these  arenowshown  with- 
out paTment.  Tickets  must,  however,  be  procured  either  at  London  oi  Windsor  before 
the  stnngei  is  admitted.  This  maj  be  well ;  for  those  who  make  a  joumej  to  Wind- 
sor for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Castle  will  not  think  much  of  calling  at  a  London 
piintseller's  for  a  ticket.  But  if  a  stranger  arriving  bom  London  without  a  ticket 
should  appl;  at  the  proper  office  at  Win^r,  he  would  be  refusod ;  if  be  come  from 
any  other  region  than  the  metropolis,  he  is  admitted.  Burelj  this  ii  an  absurd  and 
miflchievouB  regulation,  of  wliich  foreigners  especially  have  a  right  to  complain.  How- 
ever, when  the  ticket  is  presented,  there  is  that  politenesB  from  the  attendants  which 
well  befits  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace.  The  visitor  inscribes  bis  name  in  a  book ; — he 
is  shown  his  proper  entrance ,  he  is  waited  upon  b;  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  not 
to  hurr;  him  along,  nor  to  disgust  hj  his  ignorant  jargon,  but  to  name  the  object* 
<f  curiositj,  quietlj  and  unobtrusiTelT.    How  different  are  those  objects  now  bom 
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thoM  of  a  quATter  of  h  eenturf  ago !  Then  were  to  be  Men  the  State  beds,  whoM  &ded 
ksogiiigt  had  been  carafullj  preferred  from  periods  when  Bilk  uid  Telvet  were  tihe  ex- 
cladTe  posMSsioiu  of  the  high  bom  ;  chura  of  ebony,  whose  weight  compelled  the 
Dtter  to  remain  in  the  pLice  of  the  leat ;  and  tables  of  silTei,  fine  to  look  upon,  but 
worthleu  to  nae.  ^en  we  cast  up  our  ejee,  through  manj  an  interminable  length  of 
King's  Preaence  ChamberB,  and  King's  Audience  Chambers,  and  Queen's  Preience 
Chambms,  and  Queen's  Aadienea  Chambers,  and  State  Bed-rooms,  and  Ouaid-roomi, 
tnd  Ball-Toomsi,  and  Banqueting-rooms, — upon  ceiling  after  ceiling,  where  Charles  II. 
lad  his  queen  were  humblj  iurited  to  their  banquets  b;  Jupiter  and  Neptun^  ind 
Meienij  and  Bacchus.  Trulj  his  Majesty  wm  a  fit  companion  for  the  scoundrels  of 
the  Hjthology  1  But  there  were  better  things  than  these  to  be  seen — aj,  better  things 
than  even  king  Charles's  Beauties,  which  are  now  baniihed.  There  were  the 'Misers' 
of  Qoentin  Matsys  ;  the  '  Cleopatra '  and  '  Tenus '  of  Quido  (now  in  the  National  Qal- 
■07)  1  the '  ^tian  and  Aietin '  of  Titian ;  the '  Silence '  of  Annibal  Caracci.  The  State 
ApaitmeutB  now  shown  are  few  in  number.  They  coniist  of  '  The  Queen's  Audience 
Cbamber,'  with  one  of  Terrio's  ceilings  and  magnificent  hangings  of  Qobelin  tapestiy ; 
ind '  The  Queen's  Presence  Chamber,'  with  a  similar  (filing,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
nme  tapeatrf — the  story  of  Queen  Esther  and  Mordecai.  The  Vandyke  Boom  i« 
alone  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Windsor.  The  noble  portraits  which  fill  this  room  used 
to  be  scattered  about  the  Castle.  Brought  together  they  not  only  show  us  the  great- 
M«i  of  the  painter,  but  they  fill  the  mind  with,  the  memory  of  that  unhappy  prince, 
nhose  fate  seemed  written  in  his  pensife  face — he,  to  whom  Windsor  was  the  last 
prison  ere  he  walked  to  the  scaffold  out  of  the  window  of  Whitehall.  Here  is  one  of 
the  throe  grand  pictures  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  equerry,  D'Epemon — of  which  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall  and  Warwick  Castle  can  also  boasL  Here  is  the  celebrated  head, 
in  three  points  of  view,  painted  far  Bernini  the  sculptor ;  soreral  portraits  of  Queen 
Henrietta  ;  and  that  noble  composition  of  Charles's  children,  with  their  great  mastiff. 
What  a  head,  too,  is  that  of  Vandyke,  by  himself  I  Shall  any  one  look  at  these  pio- 
tniei,  and  doubt  whether  Portrait  be  a  high  department  of  Art  1  We  proceed  through 
what  is  called  '  the  State  Ante-room '  to '  the  Grand  Staircase,'  and  so  to  '  the  Orand 
Vestibule,'  and '  the  Waterloo  Chamber.'  The  Staircase,  the  Vestibule,  and  the  Waters 
loo-room,  are  amongst  the  moat  conspicuous  of  Sir.  Jefiery  Wyatville's  improrementa. 
Of  &i  Thomas  Lawrence's  collection  of  portraits  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber  it  would  be 
euier  to  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  if  wo  had  not  so  recently  been  gadng  upon  the 
noble  groups  by  Vandyke.  With  some  striking  exceptions,  the  portraits  of  lAwrence 
want  solidity  and  grandeur.  There  are  few  heroic  heads  amongst  them.  Pius  VIL 
is,  perhaps,  Uke  finest  of  the  series ;  Qeorge  Canning,  the  most  disappointing,  because 
unlike  him  in  "  the  social  hour."  Howerer,  it  was  a  fine  idea  to  bring  together  the 
portraits  of  the  men  who  were  mora  or  less  agents  in  the  pacification  of  Europe,  after 
the  final  defeat  of  the  arch-impostor  of  the  Bevolation ;  and  no  one  liTing  in  the  time 
ofLawrence  could  hare  carried  out  the  pUn  with  any  approach  to  his  success.  From 
the  Waterloo-room  we  go  to  the '  Ball-room,'  glittering  with  bumiabed  gold,  and  bright 
with  '  Qobelin  tapcatiy,'  and  thence  to  '  Saint  George's  Hall  '—an  oblong  room,  200 
feet  in  length.  This  ia  the  great  Banqueting-room,  when  the  sovereign  holds  high 
festiraL  The  '  Guard  Chamber '  closes  the  apartments  upon  which  the  crowd  ma; 
look — with  shield,  and  banner,  and  complete  mail.  The  pedestal  of  Nelson's  bust, 
formed  out  of  a  block  of  the  mainmast  of  '  The  Victor;,'  is  worth  all  the  swords  and 
pikes  which  gleam  on  these  walla. 

In  the  days  before  George  III.  occupied  the  CoMle,  the  State  Apartments  exhibited 
to  the  public  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  present  suite.    They  ranged  from 
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the  gallei;  oalled  after  Queen  Eliubetb,  »t  the  ireit  of  the  Upper  Qnadraogle,  to  BL 
QeoTge's  HsU  on  the  eait ;  uid  included  moil  of  the  rooma  looking  on  the  North  Ter- 
noe  ftnd  into  the  Oieat  Squue.  No  donbt  theM  dpartmenta  were  the  Actu&l  dwelling- 
ToonM  of  fonner  soverugai.  We  have  little  to  tiace  the  Edwards  and  the  HenrieB  in 
their  Kgouni  here ;  but  their  anceitoTt  have  left  the  ma^  of  their  fnotateps.  It  wsa 
not  onlj  in  •ome  of  the  laigw  roonu— perhspi  in  her  own  Oalleiy — that  Elisabeth 
liitened  to  the  'Hen;  Wivee  of  Windeoi ;'  but  in  some  of  the  imallei  chamhera  the 
learned  queen  eate  tnwilatiug  Horace'i  '  Art  of  Poetry  ;'  and  anon  descended  b;  a 
private  itairoaM  to  pace  with  statelj  atep  the  Northern  Terrsoe  wUch  ibe  had  raised. 
Here  Jamei  I.  fidgeted  about  i&  bit  trunk-hoae,  and  iolaoed  the  hot  eTSningi  of  the 
dog-dayi  of  16S1  with  the  learned  ilang  of  Ben  Jonuu't  nuaque  of  '  The  Qipnea 
MetamoiphoBed,'  and  looked  knowingl;  about  him  m  the  new  language,  which  con- 
tained Buoh  words  as  "  genti;  oovei "  and  "  nun  marts,"  required  explanation,  Beia 
walked  his  snceewor,  in  ulitftrj  gloom  ;  great  in  misfortune — a  loveabla  man  when 
danger  nurounded  him  on  everj  side — a  true  king  when  a  fated  prisoner.  Hera 
the  uiiorowned  mighty  one  who  struok  him  down,  kept  itate  with  his  'IrensideB.' 
The  restored  Stoart  here  brought  hii  French  tastes  in  building,  and  turned  the  old 
fortress-palace  into  an  incongruous  Versailles.  Anne  hero  spent  her  summer  monthi — 
sometimes  "hunting  in  a  chaise  with  one  hone,  which  she  drives  herself,  and  driTcs 
furiously  like  Jehu," — and  sometimes,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick,  having  a  drawing  room,  "  but  so  few  eompany  that  the  queen  sent  for  us 
into  the  bed-ohamber,  where  we  made  our  bows,  and  stood  about  twenty  of  us  round 
the  room,  while  she  looked  at  us  round,  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  and  once  a  minute 
said  about  three  words  to  some  that  were  nearest  her,  and  when  she  was  told  dinner 
was  ready,  and  went  out."  The  fint  two  Oooi^es  left  Windsor  to  decay.  The  third 
had  the  good  taste  to  know  where  an  English  king  should  have  his  chief  palace  ;  but 
the  Castle  was  deemed  uninhabitable  for  a  growing  fiunily :  bo  the  king  lived  for  yean 
in  a  whitewashed  house  at  the  foot  of  his  palace,  and  only  used  the  Castio  on  great 
occaiions, — always  eicept  for  morning  prayers  in  the  Private  Chapel.  About  1804 
the  king  and  his  family  migrated  to  the  Oastle  ;  and  the  lath  ftud  plaster  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers  wm  aluindoned  to  the  equenies  and  chance  visitors  of  the  Court.  A 
few  years  of  excitement,  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  country  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  biBTe  old  man  when  invasion  was  talked  of,  and  the  Castle  became  to  George  IIL 
a  prison,  under  the  most  painful  circumstances  that  can  attend  the  loss  of  liberty. 
After  his  death  Windsor  Osstle  was  remodelled.  Here  in  tiiese  splendid  chamben, 
have  two  kings  held  their  state,  and  here  twice  has  the  lesson  been  taught,  that 

"  The  gloriec  of  oar  blood  and  state 
Are  ahadowE,  not  substantial  things." 

The  Court  routine  of  Windsor  is  now  hollowed  by  duty.  It  is  not  for  us  io  attempt 
to  unveil  the  inner  life  of  a  Queen  and  a  Mother. 

Those  who  really  desire  to  see  Windsor,  and  to  have  its  beauties  impressed  upon 
their  memories,  should  not  be  content  with  a  few  hours  at  the  Castle,  and  a  few  hours 
In  the  parks — a  whirl  of  trains  and  flys.  If  tbe  tourist  will  listen  to  us,  we  would 
say,  spend  two  eummer  or  autumn  days  "  under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and  one,  at  least, 
in  Windsor  itself.    To  Eton  and  its  surrounding  associations,  another  day  should  be 

It  is  usual  however,  for  even  the  day-visitor  of  Windsor  to  see  something  of  tbe 
Great  Park,  and  especially  Tirginia  water.  We  therefore  add  a  short  notice  of  that 
celebrated  lake ;  and  a  few  words  about  the  park. 
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Shautone  hat  a»ii  with  great  truth,  "The  works  of  a  person  thftt  builds  begin 
i^aediMely  to  docfty  ;  while  tha«e  of  tiim  who  plants  begin  directly  to  improre.  Id 
tlua  plvitiag  promises  k  more  luting  pleuure  than  building."  Shenatona'i  own 
Ltuowea  u  a  striUng  example  of  the  truth  of  his  maxim.  Hii  temples  and  umi  are 
inie  to  ruin  ;  his  aapling  otilm  iud  beeches  hare  grown  into  magnificent  trees.  It  Is 
tlisiame  at  Virginia  Water.  In  1746  Duke  William  of  Cumberland  was  rew&rded, 
fei  hii  ierricea  at  Oulloden,  hy  the  rangeTship  of  Windsor  Oreat  Park,  and  the  offioial 
raidenee  since  known  as  Cumberland  Lodge.  Not  far  from  this  residence  was  a  wild, 
tmmp;  dittriet,  whose  waters  drained  into  a  basin  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
Ibo  flowed  on  to  the  Thames  at  Chertsej.  The  Duke  wanted  occupation  in  this  his 
adiUde.  Tradition  says  that  some  of  his  amusements  were  not  of  the  most  creditable 
lied,  and  that  «.  paltry  Chinese  temple,  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  was 
sot  wholly  dedicated  to  "Contemplation,  heavenly  maid!"  The  royal  "butcher," 
howerer,  was  not  entirely  sensual  or  cruel.  His  vices  were,  probably,  as  much  ex- 
■gganted  by  political  hostility  and  popular  scandal  as  his  personal  appearance.  We 
would  think  pleasantly  of  the  memory  of  Duke  William  of  Cumberland ;  for  this  beau- 
tiful Ti^inia  Water  was  unquestiouably  his  creation.  He  had  the  merit  of  seeing  the 
genius  of  Panl  Sandby,  whom  he  patronbed  as  a  draughtsman  when  Sandby  was  a 
sten  boy,  Sandby  was  the  landscape  gardener  of  Virginia  Water.  He  had  targe 
miterials  to  deal  with,  and  he  used  them  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  The  name 
of  the  place  was  an  ambitious  oue.  The  little  lake  and  the  gentle  fir-clad  banks  have  no 
nal  uaociations  with  the  boundless  forests  where  the  first  adventurers  of  the  Anglo- 
fl«on  stock  carried  the  power  of  civilization.  We  receive  the  name  simply  as  expres- 
live  of  silence  and  solitude,  amidst  woods  and  waters.  If  we  sunender  ourselves  to 
^  genial  influences  of  nature,  we  may  find  as  deep  enjoyment  on  the  margin  of  this 
trtificial  lake  and  the  "  alleys  green  "  of  these  woods,  as  the  wandering  traveller  ex- 
penenoea  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Appalachian  hills. 

"Oreat  princes  have  gi«at  playthings."  Qeorge  IT.  and  William  IV.  here  amused 
themselves  with  little  playthings.  That  Chinese  fishing-temple,  which  the  genius  of 
mcongraity  sftuck  up  here  in  the  very  prettiest  nook  of  this  water,  is  out  of  place  in 
Uuae  solitudes.  The  baby  btig,'Whioh  the  Sailor  King  built  to  guard  this  miniature 
Ha,  is  another  inbarmonioui  toy.  And  last  of  all,  the  ruins  I  Qrecian  capitals  on 
Egyptian  shafts ;  the  spoils  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ilyasus  huddled  together  in  a  forced 
unapauionsbip !  Jttal  ruins,  removed  from  the  sites  to  whioh  they  belong,  are  the 
worst  Bpeoiea  of  exotics.  The  tale  which  they  tell  of  their  old  grandeur  is  quite  out 
ef  harmoDy  with  their  modem  appropriation.  We  can  look  with  an  antiquarian  plea- 
ron  upon  a  capital  in  a  cabinet ;  but  a  shaft  or  two  perched  up  in  a  modem  pleasure- 
ground  produce  a  ludicrous  struggle  between  the  feeling  of  the  true  and  the  artificial, 
and  a  lort  of  pitiable  scorn  of  the  petty  vanity  of  the  living,  which  snatches  the  ruins  of 
the  dead  from  the  hallowed  spot  where  time  or  the  barbarian  bad  crumbled  them  into 
nothingness,  to  administer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  pretty  and  mertll/  picturesque.  A  real 
niin  ii  a  solemn  thing,  when  it  stands  upon  the  site  where  it  has  defied  the  elements 
fiHcentnries  in  its  pomp  and  glory;  but  a  mock  ruin — a  fiction  of  plaster  and  paint — 
or  a  cc^ection  of  fragments  brought  over  sea,  to  be  joined  together  in  something  like 
■o  imita^on  of  their  awfiil  decay,  are  baubles. 

Windsor  Great  Park  is  AiU  of  beauties ;  althougb,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
Mntury,  the  great  principle  of  utility  has  been  asserting  its  irresistible  claims  to 
thii  luge  district.  The  Crown  obtuned  a  fourth  of  the  uninclosed  land  which  was 
allotted  by  the  Inclosure  Act,  and  some  sis  thousand  acres  have  been  thus  added 
ta  the  former  bonnds  of  Windsor  Qreat  Park.    The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  has 
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nob  let  these  lands  lie  neglected.  Vast  plantatiooB  haxe  been  formed  of  oak  and  fir; 
plum,  where  a  large  army  might  have  nyin(BU¥red  thirty  jears  ago,  are  oOTered  with 
hundreds  of  thoustuidB  of  vigorous  wpliugg;  heaths,  where  a  few  straggling  haw- 
thorns  used  to  be  the  landmark  of  the  traveller,  are  now  one  sea  of  pine.  Satis&ctorj 
u  this  may  be  as  an  accession  to  the  national  riches,  ire  cuinot  help  lamenting  that 
utility  went  about  its  work  in  such  a  roughshod  fashion.  Earth-works,  which  unques- 
tionably showed  where  the  Roman  had  encamped,  have  been  planted  over  or  loTelled. 
Old  giants  of  the  wood,  beautiful  and  almost  sublime  in  their  decay,  have  bean  ruth- 
lessly cut  down.  Many  an  old  tree,  with  a  thirty-foot  giitb,  into  whose  hoUow  we 
hare  crept  Irom  the  passing  shower,  and  thought  of  the  Norman  hunters,  is  gone. 
We  will  not  say  with  the  querulous  old  man  in  Crabbe, — 

"  Here  's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride. 
Of  what  wBa  grand,  of  what  was  gay : 
But  all  is  changed,  ia  lost,  is  sold  — " 

It  is  net  so.  There  was  some  rash  innovation  some  twenty  or  thirtyyears  ago;  but 
we  see  that  it  is  repented  of.  Some  of  the  old  oaks  are  now  duly  honoured,  and  have 
pleasant  graeay  spots  cleared  around  them,so  that  the  crowd  of  youngsters,  with  their 
slight  and  shivering  stems,  may  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  their  Tenerable 
progenitors.  There  are  pleasant  walks,  too,  among  these  new  plantations;  and,  what 
is  pleaeanter  than  even  the  pleasant  wnlks  themselves,  the  rude  voice  of  authority  does 
not  scare  the  wanderer,  as  in  the  days  of  "  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe." 


HINTS   FOR  THE    STRANGER. 

St.Jamtt. — In  the  'Colour  Court'  of  the  Palace  the  band  of  the  Guards  plays 
every  day  at  eleven.  The  choral  service  at  the  '  Chapel  Royal '  is  of  the  first  order. 
The  Queen's  Levees  and  Drawing  Rooms  are  always  announced  some  days  previous. 

W/iitehall. — Service  ia  perfonhed  in  the  '  Banqueting  House '  every  Sunday. 

Biictiiiff/uim  Pfdaee. — Tickets  to  see  the  chief  apartments  during  the  absence  of 
the  Court  are  issued  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  stud  and  carriages  in  the 
stables  may  be  inspected  by  an  order  from  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Hampton  Court. — The  days  of  admission  to  the  State  Rooms  are  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Friday,  &om  ten  to  six  in  the  summer  months,  and  from  ten  to  four 
in  the  winter.  Steamboats  run  through  the  summer ;  and  trains  from  the  South- 
western Railway  throughout  the  year. 

WvadtOT. — The  State  Apartments  are  shown  (except  when  under  repair)  by  tick«t^ 
tq  be  obtained  of  Messn.  Colnaghi,  Fall  Mall  East ;  Ackermann,  Strand  ;  and  lloon, 
Thteadueedle  Street,  on  four  days  in  the  week,  vji.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursd&y, 
and  Friday,  from  eleven  to  four  during  the  mouths  from  April  to  October,  and  from 
eleven  to  three  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  St.  George's  Chapel  there  is  a  choral 
service  every  morning  at  haJf-past  ten,  and  every  afternoon  at  half-post  four.  The 
North  Terrace  is  constantly  open,  and  the  Eastern  Terrace  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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IV.    NEW  PALACE   OF   WESTMINSTER. 


Bmax  we  Attempt  a  ducriptioii  of  the  new  Beat  of  Brituh  LegiilatiDii,  c&llad,  in 
iMoeution  with  the  moiUTchf,  the  Kew  Palace  of  Weatmiiuter,  let  m  notice  some  ef 
the  sOTTeunduig  objecte.  And  fint  let  us  glance  at  the  line  of  buildings  inunediatelj 
Dpporite  WeatmuiBter  Abbej,  etretching  along  Margaret-atreet,  and  shutting  out  for 
tiie  piMCut  the  view  of  the  land  front  of  the  Dew  pile.  It  conaiets,  first,  of  the  law 
Oourta,  each  with  iti  public  entrance  into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  back  ;  next,  of  the 
hnildinge  that  hare  been  nsed  since  the  fire  of  1B34,  for  the  sittings  of  the  Lords  and 
CommooB.  A  strange  medley  this  line  of  exterior  here  presents — bald  looking  Tudor 
architacture — private  looking  doors,  opening  into  apparently  unimportant  private 
itddenoea — aid  decayed  brick-worii— wooden  erections  towering  np,  and  running 
about  in  Tarioos  directiona— and  over  all  the  goigeoui  architecture  of  the  new  pile 
gndoally  etretching  forth  its  bulk,  preparatory,  *a  it  were,  to  thrusting  the'whole 
altogether  out  of  its  way.  That  House  of  Lords,  which  has  so  lately  ceased  to  be  used, 
eentains  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  Sdward  the  Confessor  died,  and 
which  possibly  &om  tliat  circumstance  was  first  named  St.  Bdward's  chamber.  Subse- 
quently it  was  called  the  Painted  Chamber,  under  which  name  it  will  be  remembered 
fiir  centuriee  after  the  last  vestige  of  it  shall  have  disappeared.  It  was  in  that  cham- 
ber the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  was  ngned.  There  all  parlia- 
ments for  several  centuries  vied  to  be  opened — though  not  subsequently  used  by  them 
in  their  sittings.  There  oil  painting  was  in  use  two  centuries  before  Van  fiyck,  as  we 
nsed  to  think,  discovered  the  art.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  wonder  what  the  name 
"Punted  Chamber"  could  mean,  until,  on  the  removal  of  some  old  tapestry  in  ISOO, 
the  walls  and  window-Jambs  were  found  to  be  covered  with  pictures  representing  the 
battles  of  the  Maccabeea,  incidents  relating  to  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
other  subjects.  The  accounts  of  the  payments  made  for  mending  these  paintings  are 
still  in  existence,  and  are  contained  in  a  roll  of  the  20tb  of  Bdward  the  Pint's  reign. 

This  was  not  Uie  original  House  of  Lords.  That  building  was  taken  after  the  fire 
of  1834  to  make  tike  i^esent  House  of  Commons.  In  looking  then  upon  this  latter 
building,  which  will  also  soon  disaf^iear  under  the  advances  of  the  new  pile,  we  look 
upon  the  scene  of  those  historical  events  which  haTC  been  indissolublj  connected  with 
the  locality  of  the  Upper  House. 

Previous  to  its  destination  to  that  purpose,  it  had  been  used  as  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Bequests,  because  there  the  masters  of  the  court  received 
and  answered  petitions  or  requests  for  justice  from  all  parties.  Going  back  still  far- 
ther into  the  depths  of  the  past,  we  find  the  same  chamber  called  the  White  Hall,  also 
the  Leaser  Hall,  and  lastly,  probably  oiiginally,  the  Hall  simply,  or  the  Great  Hall, 
fin  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  hall  of  the  Confessor's  palace,  and  to  have 
descended  to  the  position  and  name  of  the  Lesser  Hall  when  Rufus  built  his  new 
banquet  dug-ball — that  which  has  since  been  so  famous  as  Westminster  Hall. 

And  which,  then,  is  the  old  House  of  Commons,  we  naturally  ask,  on  finding  that 
neither  of  the  houses  raised  since  the  fire  of  1834,  was  originally  used  by  the  popular 
K^csantatiTes  I  If,  standing  by  the  base  of  Henry  TII.'s  Chape),  and  with  the  Abbey 
CSupter  House  behind  us,  we  look  directly  opposite,  we  see  before  us,  over  the  houses 
of  whioii  we  have  been  speaking,  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  a  kind  of  wing  transept 
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tb&t  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  nev  pile.  Within  that  transept,  which  eiteads 
up  to  the  central  toirer,  and  is  lighted  by  magnificent  cathedral-tike  windows,  ne  find 
St.  Stephen's  Porch,  and  beyond  that  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the  latter  being  on  the  site  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel — tho  old  House  of  Commons,  which  was  utterl;  destroyed  hj  the 
file  of  1834.  It  is  supposed  to  have  heen  found^  b;  King  Stephen  in  honour  of  tho 
proto-martjr,  and  was  rebuilt  and  sumptuauslf  decorated  during  (be  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Edwards.  The  college  being  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
was  turned  b;  Edward  VI.  into  the  Commons'  meeting-house  ;  who  then  ceased  to  be 
indebted  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster's  uncertain  hospitalit; ;  and  so  matters  re- 
mained until  the  fire  of  1834.  The  pictorial  wealth  of  its  walls  remained  long  unsus- 
pected ;  but  on  the  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800,  alterations  were  made  which  led  to 
the  disooTer;  that  the  internal  walls  had  been  most  gorgeously  decorated  with  sculp- 
ture, paintings,  and  gilding ;  that  the  exquisite  tracer;  of  the  vindows  had  been  filled 
with  stained  and  painted  glass ;  and  that  in  a  word,  the  whole  interior  had  been  of 
the  most  sumptuous  description. 

Turning  from  these  vestiges  of  the  past,  and  which  will  for  the  most  part  soon  ceaae 
even  to  be  (bat,  we  turn  to  one  and  unquestionably  the  most  magnificent  feature  of 
the  old  palace,  one  filled  to  OTCrflowing  with  those  great  STents  which  nourish  the 
national  intellect  and  aspiration, — we  turn  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  happilj 
belongs  to  the  future  pile,  as  indigsolublj  as  to  the  past.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  tho 
fire  spared  that.     BuFus,  it  ia  well  known,  built  tiiis  balL 

The  very  uninteresting-looking  Iaw  Courts  suggest  on  such  a  site  extremely 
interesting  reminiscences.  Here  law  has  grown  up,  like  the  parliament,  from  a  state 
of  entire  dependence  into  a  Tei7  vigorous  individual  strength  ;  both  were  nothing 
more  than  separate  records  of  the  king's  will — (he  one  dealing  with  the  moneys  he 
wanted — tho  other  with  the  law  he  was  obliged  to  dispense,  and  which  original!; 
formed  no  slight  personal  exaction,  when  he  sal  himself  on  the  bench,  and  might  be 
appealed  to  by  all  comers. 

We  may  here  briefl;  mention  that  the  Law  Courts  comprise  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  (be  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  and  (he 
Rolls  Court.  Tfaey  are  at  once  uninteresting  in  their  appearance,  and  fortunately 
they  are  tomporaiy :  they  will  all  be  removed  in  the  progress  of  the  new  pile. 

tfpon  that  work  we  now  commence  our  survey  in  New  Palace  Yard,  which  at  present 
is  open  to  Margaret-street  on  (he  west  side,  and  bounded  by  the  houses  in  Bridge- 
B(roe(  on  the  north.  But  if  we  look  upon  the  New  Clock<tower  in  the  comer  near  the 
bridge,  we  see  indications  of  what  is  intended  with  regard  to  this  space.  An  immense 
blank,  suggesting  the  shape  and  size  of  a  cathedral  window,  is  tilled  up  with  brick- 
work in  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  tower,  and  contrasts  oddly  with  the  finished  elegance 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  structure.  That  is  the  future  opening  to  a  wing  which  will 
start  from  the  Clock-tower,  displace  all  the  houties  on  that  side  of  Bridge-Street,  ex- 
tend up  to  Margaret4treet,  there  cross  to  the  comer  occupied  by  the  law  courts,  and 
then  return  to  the  side  of  Westminster  Hall ;  thus  inclosing  the  whole  area.  On  the 
other  side  of  Westminster  Hall  the  same  line  of  enclosure  will  be  continued  to  the 
new  facade  of  the  west  front.  Here,  (here  will  be  arches  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  where  will  be  the  chief  entrance  for  Members.  A  simi- 
lar arch,  but  of  greater  magnificence,  will  connect  this  quadrangle  with  the  world  of 
London  without,  at  the  angle  of  its  north  and  west  fronts,  in  Margaret-street.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  some  portions  of  these  new  buildings  as  public  refreshment  and  meet- 
ing-rooms, and  also  for  offices  connected  with  parliamentary  business. 

The  west  or  land  front  of  tho  Mew  Houses  will  ultimatdy  be  the  most  pictureaque 
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tad  rich,  beeauM  the  mott  vuiod  in  iti  nuftM,  of  »U  the  front*.  Two  different 
MpecU  of  it  maj  be  briefly  noted  u  pecoliul;  fine.  The  one  is  from  a  point  oeulj 
oppoaito  Weetminster  H»ll,  with  the  Clock-towor,  and  the  first  or  level  portion  of  the 
&9ade  on  the  left,  and  from  which  point  jou  look  between  the  Hall  and  the  facade, 
Dter  the  Star  Chamber  Court  to  the  building  that  emeigea  crowwiw  from  the  cential 
tower,  looking  like  what  it  will  in  part  be,  a  National  Talhalla.  The  second  ia  from 
Henrji  TII.'s  Chapel,  and  conunande  the  end  and  a  side  Tiew  of  St.  Stephen's  Hall 
and  Porch.  A  Ysat  high'pitched  gi^e,  enclosing  a  window  of  the  grandest  dimen- 
sions, with  alight  tall  square  pinnacles  on  each  aide,  and  la^e  turret  towers  on  each 
aide  of  these  again,  while  to  the  right  rises  the  grand  bulk  of  the  Central  Towor,  stage 
after  stage, — these  are  the  first  features  that  arrest  the  e;e  on  looking  at  the  side  (or 
soutberD  front,  it  may  be  called,)  of  the  wing  in  question.  Then,  looking  more  closely, 
to  understand  the  general  impression  of  wealth,  amounting  to  lavish  profusion,  that 
is  conveyed  to  the  eye  even  in  the  first  glance,  we  find  these  tall  square  pinnacles 
centatn  two  statnes— Edward  III.  and  Henry  TIL ;  that  the  top  of  the  gable  com- 
prises three,  namely,  William  Bnfiis,  Richard  II.,  and  William  IT.  in  whose  reign  the 
fule  was  commenced,  all  these  statues  being  as  magnificently  environed  as  art  can 
make  them ;  that  the  triangular  space  between  the  windows  and  the  gable-roof  above 
is  filled  with  th«  arms,  badges,  and  cognizances  of  Richard  II.  in  high  relief,  under 
canopies ;  tiiat  the  turret-towers,  at  each  comer  of  the  end  of  the  wings  are  pierced 
through  and  through,  so  that  the  light  reveals — while,  as  it  were,  helping  to  create  a 
part  of — their  structure ;  and,  lastly,  that  every  portion  of  the  stone  seems  moulded 
or  pannelled  on  the  sur&ce,  and  crocketed  or  indented  on  the  edges.  Beyond  this 
part,  the  Old  Houses  yet  occupy  the  apace  that  properly  belongs  to  the  continuation 
of  the  level  part  of  the  fafade,  until  we  reach  Tictoiia  Tower,  which  forms  the  termi- 
nation of  the  land  front  in  the  southern  direction.  The  Central  or  Octagon  Tower 
demands  a  few  addititmal  words.  Looked  at  in  its  future  completed  shape,  it  presents, 
first,  one  great  lantern  or  stage,  three  lights  in  height,  with  flying  buttresses,  pinna- 
cled. Above  that  rises  a  second  story,  two  lights  high ;  aud  finally,  over  all,  a  Gothic 
spire,  richly  crocketed.    The  entire  height  ia  240  feet 

The  architecture  of  these  level  portions  ma;  be  described  thus :  first,  the  basement 
stoiy,  even  with  the  ground,  is  lighted  by  a  row  of  double  fiat-pointed  windows,  within 
a  square  moulding,  modest-looking  as  becomes  a  basement,  but  handsome  enough  to 
haJnnonise  with  the  splendour  above.  That  consists,  one  might  almost  say,  of  nothing 
bat  windows  from  end  to  end,  and  from  roof  to  basement  of  the  fa; ads,  divided,  for 
convenience,  into  innumerable  elegant  divisions  of  various  kinds,  vertical  and  hori- 
sontol.  But  as  we  fear  that  would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  architectural  description,  we 
must  say  then  thero  aro  three  stories  of  windows,  divided  horiiontally  by  rich  bands 
of  sculpture,  and  perpendicularly  by  buttresses,  the  sumptuous  character  of  which  may 
be  judged,  when  we  say,  each  contains  three  statues  beneath  niches,  one  above  the 
other,  terminating  at  top  in  most  elegant  light  pinnacles,  rising  high  above  the  line 
of  roof,  and  at  bottom  in  crocketed  canopies,  with  large  crowns  beneath.  These  but- 
tresses occur  after  every  two  windows  along  the  whole  facade.  Over  each  triple  tier 
of  windows  rises  a  temUnating  niche,  set  in  a  kind  of  battlement,  also  above  the  line 
of  roof  but  not  so  high  as  the  pinnacles ;  consequently  thero  is  a  kind  of  undulating 
broken  line  of  roof  suggested  to  the  eye,  above  the  actual  line.  Of  the  general  style 
of  the  architecture  of  the  New  Palace  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  precise  words.  Mr. 
Barry  has  thus  negatively  described  his  original  intention  ; — "It  has  been  my  aim  to 
avoid  the  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  castellated,  and  domestic  styles,  and  to  select  that 
whidi  I  consider  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  the  buildings."    He 
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would,  perbftfM,  use  ths  word  Falalial  in  prefereDce  to  ftnj  other,  if  he  did  leek  to 
danomiu&to  the  itjle.  " Eliubethui,"  or  "Gothic,"  were  the  words  used  by  the 
Oomnuuionen  when  the;  umoimced  the  oompetition  which  raiulted  in  the  choice  of 
Mr.  BwTj'i  dasign. 

Wo  will  now  entei  the  temponrj  enclosure  that  hu  been  drawn  round  the  works, 
utd  pus  under  &n  arch  hj  the  btse  of  the  Clock-Tower,  towards  the  north  front, — the 
part  seen  from  the  Westminster  end  of  the  bridge,  and  which  keeps  there  a  tolerably 
constant  succession  of  admiring  gaters.  But  let  ui  first  sa;  a  few  words  upon  the 
materials  scattered  about  in  such  profusion — and,  to  our  ejes,  confusion — in  every 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  growing  pile  which  feeds  upon  them.  There  are  great- 
masses  of  sione  from  Anston,  in  Torkshire ;  which  place  was  selected,  after  a  most 
elaborate  scientific  research  b;  various  commissioners,  as  affording  the  best  that  Eng- 
land  poss«Med.  It  is  a  magneiian  limestone — warm  and  beautiful  in  colour,  and  so 
durable  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  hewn  and  carved  into  sliapeB  that  the  world  would 
not  willingly  see  decay.  This  is  used  for  the  external  masonry.  The  River  Terrace 
wall  requ^ed  a  different  kind  of  structure,  one  capable  of  resisting  water,  and  was 
built  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  bricks  lying  about  among  the  stone  are  used  for 
internal  linings.  The  main-beams  and  joists  are  everywhere  iron : — so  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  may  reasonably  hope  we  hare  secured  ourselves  at  last  &om  the  enemy  that 
has  so  often  destroyed  thq  structure  here  that  our  kings  have  delisted  to  raise  and 
to  adorn  with  their  utmost  means.  Thus,  there  was  a  fire  in  Henry  III.'s  time,  which 
burned  the  Palace  of  the  Confessor,  and  which  Henry  rebuilt  in  the  same  spirit  of 
magnificence,  and  with  the  same  lavish  recklessnees  of  expenditure^  that  he  exhibited 
In  his  works  at  the  abbey  adjoining.  During  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward  I.,  occurred 
a  second  great  fire,  the  ravages  of  wliich  were  repaired  in  1204.  A  third  ocourred  in 
1298,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  that  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  work  of  restoration  was  commenced-  But  at  last  the  work*  were  taken  up 
in  earnest  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL ;  and  from  1330,  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  elaborate  reparations  and  improvements  were  carried  on.  This  was  the  time 
Qittt  the  Painted  Chamber  and  St.  Stephen's  were  raised  to  the  climax  of  their  splen- 
dours ;  and  when  the  poet  Chaucer  was  clerk  of  the  works.  Again,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Till.,  the  enemy  renewed  the  stni^e,  and  the  Palace  was  almost  destroyed  ; 
and  then  royalty  succumbed.  Heoiy  went  to  Whitehall ;  and  so  ended  the  history 
of  Westminster  as  a  royal  reeidence.  But  the  Parliament  remuned ;  and  this  was 
burnt  out  in  1834.  Like  many  other  terrible  scourges— cholera,  to  wit — fires  are 
probably  often  only  salutary  lessons  that  we  will  not  listen  to  until  we  are  compelled. 
We  have  learnt  the  leeson  here,  at  all  events  ;— the  new  pile  is  to  be  fire-proof.  The 
last  material  we  have  to  mention  is  also  the  only  one  tliat  can  in  its  nature  in  any 
way  affect  the  safety  of  the  Palace — the  oak  wainscot  which  covers  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  wall  lurfaces  of  the  interior ;  but  the  precaution  taken  in  every  part  affords,  we 
believe,  full  security. 

Passing  now  through  the  Arch  by  the  base  of  the  Clock-tower,  and  looking  at  the 
stone  groini  above,  which  seem  to  say,  "  We  build  here  for  the  future,"  we  find  on 
the  left,  within  the  dock-tower,  a  place  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  the  Prison  ; 
intended,  we  presume,  for  those  who  in  any  way  oppose  the  order  of  the  omnipotent 
Houses;  also  for  refractory  U.P.'s  who  will  fight  duels, — if  not  prevented.  Beyond 
this  archway  we  find  the  north  front ;  and  turning,  we  have  before  us,  the  best  view 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Clock-tower, — which,  tall  as  it  already  is,  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  those  stages  of  maturity,  wliich  are  considered  sufficient  for  it  to  have  the  future 
clock  yet  pUoed  upon  iu  Atla»-like  shoulders.    That  clock  will  boeome  one  of  the 
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popnlftr  curiositieB  of  London.  It  u  to  be  conatfuoted  tinder  the  nip«riDt«ndenee  of* 
PrafcMOi  Airy,  the  Aitronomer  Royal,  will  be  ui  eight-dkj  clock,  will  strike  the  houn 
OB  t.  b«ll  weighing  &om  eight  to  ten  ton*,  chime  the  quuiera  on  eight  bells,  mi)  ^ow 
the  time  on  foor  diaJi,  occupying  reipectirelj  the  four  sides  of  the  Clook-tower,  e«dt 
dial  being  verj  nearlj  twice  m  Uxge  m  tlutt  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  eighteen  feet, 
while  these  will  he  neul;  thirt;^  feet  in  diameter.  The  tower  iteelf  it  a  verj  lolid- 
looking,  squftre-ehaped,  yet  stately  structure,  pierced  only  with  very  long  and  Tery 
narrow  alits  for  windows,  tolerably  close  together,  in  suocessiTe  tiera,  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  spaces  elegantly  panelled  to  correspond.  Rich  bands  cross  horiion' 
tally  at  interrala,  and  the  porface  is  ftirthar  decorated  with  scrolls,  mottoes,  Ac.  A 
buttraes  or  turret  at  each  coiner,  rising  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  Tower,  im- 
part* great  additional  effect ;  which  is  further  enhanced  by  an  apparent  slight  ez- 
pannOB  of  these  buttresses  up  to  a  certain  height,  suggesting  at  once  adiUtiona! 
solidity  and  picturesqueness  of  form.  The  Tower,  we  may  add,  measores  forty  feet 
square.  The  Clook-tower  is  a  name  familiar  to  the  site ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  merit 
of  Mr.  Barrj's  design  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  him  to  preserve  old  associations, 
as  hn  as  possible,  in  conneclian  with  the  old  sites  of  the  palace.  This  Olook-toirer, 
for  ioat&nce  (and  other  cases  will  occur  as  we  proceed),  stands  not  &r  from  the  spot 
upon  which  stood  the  old  dock-tower  of  the  ancient  palace. 

The  north  front  extends  &om  the  Clock-tower  (which  stands  out  from  ita  line  at 
the  weatem  extremity)  to  the  edge  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is  terminated  by  one  of 
the  two  towers  that  decorate  that  end  of  the  river  front.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  pure  in  its  own  peculiar  style,  than  the  effect  of  this  sumptnous  facade. 
There  ia  the  same  kind  of  basement-story  as  in  the  west  front,  bnt  abovo  there  are 
only  two  stories ;  consequently  the  windows  are  individually  more  magnificent.  Then 
the  divisions  between  the  windows  are  ftx  richer  and  more  elaborate.  Between  eveqr 
two  windows  occurs  a  buttress  (part  of  a  hexagon),  richly  worked  all  over ;  and  the 
two  windows  that  are  enclosed  between  these  chief  divisions  are  again  divided  by  a 
perpendicular  series  of  statues  and  niobes,  four  in  number,  one  above  another. 
Horiaoatally  the  two  stories  of  windows  are  divided  by  a  broad  massive  band,  oovered 
with  large  shields  and  crowns ;  beneath  this  band  runs  a  continuous  line  of  inscrip> 
tion  along  the  entire  front,  in  blaek-lettei  Latin,  showing  the  names,  dates  of  the 
commencing  to  reign,  and  of  the  close  in  death,  of  the  sovereigns  whose  statues  are 
acnlptared  abova  This  long  line  of  kings  commences  with  Hengist,  and  ends  with 
Harold  :  the  north  front  dealing  only  with  the  Baion  monarcbs  of  Bngland.  Of 
ooane,  the  statues  are  purely  ideal ;  no  materials  exist  for  attempting  likenesses,  fto. 
Before  learing  the  north  front,  one  cannot  bnt  take  a  parting  glance  at  one  of  its 
nnalleat  but  not  least  charming  features, — the  Uoe-work  in  iron  that  marks  out,  in 
its  own  delicate  fairy-like  way,  the  line  of  roob. 

The  river  front  is  at  present,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  (nine-hundred  feet  in 
length),  and  its  completed  state,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  portion  of  the  new  pile ; 
and  this  very  nu^nificence  has  led  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  oomplaint, — What 
a  pi^  it  cannot  be  better .  seen  ;  What  a  pity  that  so  much  exquisite  work  should 
be  waited  on  the  desert  air  of  the  Thames  I  But  tiiis  complaint,  it  seems  to  us,  hal 
its  origin,  like  most  oth«n  we  have  beard  on  the  subject  of  this  grand  stmotnre,  in 
(iMgetfulneu  that  everywhere  we  look  as  yet  but  on  parit  of  the  intended  whole,  and 
are,  tberefo^^  continually  judging  the  architect  while  lacking  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  right  judgment.  We  can  speak  from  our  own  experience  in  thii 
matter :  again  and  again,  in  walking  Uirough  the  pile,  we  have  said, "  This  part  cer- 
tainly looki  tame,"  till  we  hare  remembered  that  a  grand  tower  waa  rising  just 
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■beyond  the  walls  wo  gased  on,  altering  the  entire  effect — or  that  fumade  wu  too  much 
like  thif  facade,  till  we  noticed  lome  hadding  viituj  jurt  pushing  forth.  Even  thli 
appaientl;  finished  rirer  front,  looks,  we  own,  as  though  more  additional  shade  was 
wanted — more  projection  in  the  centre  to  interrupt  the  long  level  surface ;  hut  when 
we  remember  that  three  towen  of  cathedral-like  dimeneioiis  wilt  be  seen  at  different 
altitudes  towering  over  it,  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  ma;  not,  at  last,  find  ourselves 
satisfied  as  regards  the  Bomething  wanting,  and  congratulating  ounelvcs  on  the  deep 
sentiment  of  repoac  here  sug^i^eated,  and  with  which  the  broad  placid  waters  of  the 
Thames  bo  happilj  haimonise.  But  as  to  opportunitj  for  examination  of  this  front  ? 
Well,  first,  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  about  Westminster  Bridge,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  mvM  be  rebuilt  at  no  remote  day.  Probably  we  shall  have  a  fine  view, 
and  varying  as  we  move,  from  a  high  comparative  level  of  the  new  bridge.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  will  surely  be  one  day  embanked  after  all  this 
endless  talk,  and  continual  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  work),  we  shall 
have  a  view  from  a  level  corresponding  with  the  basement  of  the  front.  Lastly;  on 
the  torrace  of  the  front  itself  there  will  be  afforded  full  opportunity  for  the  dosest 
examination  of  the  details.  This  front  may  be  described  as  divided  into  five  clearly 
distinguishable  parts; — thus, commencing  ^m  the  south  comer, there  are  two  square 
towers  standing  boldly  out  beyond  the  general  level  ;  then  a  level  portion ;  then  two 
other  central  towen  riung  up,  but  not  breaking  the  level  of  the  front  surface ;  and 
beyond  this  the  level  portion  and  the  double  projecting  towers  repeated,  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  only  statues  in  this  front  are  in  tho  wings  fonned  by  the  projecting  towers 
towards  each  of  its  extremities.  These  are  six  in  number ;  namely  the  four  patron 
Blunts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, — representing,  of  course,  the  different 
nationalities  that  make  up  this  one  glorious  British  nationality, — and  the  two  patron 
saints  of  the  two  great  metropolitan  churches,  St.  Paul's,  and  St,  Peter's  (Westminster 
Abbsy).  The  sculpture  of  the  chief  portions  of  this  facade  consistB  maiolj  in  a  work 
of  great  artistic  elaboration,  a  complete,  and  of  course  accurate,  series  of  the  arms  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time :  and  as  there  were 
no  heraldic  supporters  up  to  the  period  of  Bichard  II.,  emblematic  figures  are  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  all  those  earlier  monarchs.  The  white  hart  of  Bichard  was 
the  first  supporter  to  reyal  arms.  From  his  time  the  supporters  continually  vary 
down  to  the  period  of  James  I,  whose  lion  and  unicorn  became  thenceforth  the  sole 
regal  and  national  mpporters.  Names,  dates  of  commencement  of  reign,  and  of  death, 
are  given  here  as  before.  Each  side  the  anus  are  sceptres,  scrolls,  and  feline,  appro- 
priate to  each  sovereign.  All  this  sculpture  is  comprised  within  the  band  of  divuion 
between  the  two  tiers  of  windows.  The  towers  nearest  the  bridge  include  the  residence 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  towers  at  the  other  extremity  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords;  while 
the  north  front  gives  a  local  habitation  to  the  Sci^geant-at-Aims,  and  the  south  front 
t«  the  offices  of  the  Lord  Qreat  Chamberlain. 

Before  quitting  the  river  front,  we  notice  certain  Bemidrcolar  brick  prejcctions, 
inclosing  the  lower  parts  of  all  the  windows  of  the  basement  story,  and  are  surprised 
to  find  they  are  to  keep  out  the  flood;  a  somewhat  too  vivid  illustration  of  the  worst 
feature  of  the  site  of  the  New  Houses — its  lowoess.  During  a  recent  winter  the  vaults 
vere  all  under  water.  In  addition  to  these  semicircular  defences,  a  temporary  mound 
has  been  raised  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  terrace,  by  the  river.  These  occasional 
irruptions  of  the  l^iames  form  a  part  of  the  gossip-history  of  the  Old  Palace. 

As  with  the  fiM  genii,  so  with  the  water ;  both  are  believed  to  be  effectually  ex- 
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eluded  eTsnaorc.  A  panpet  iraU  is  to  b«  erected,  hftving  pedestals  opposite  to  each 
ime  of  the  long  Mries  of  buttreues  in  the  river  front,  and  upon  the  pedestala  trill  be 
ttatuet  of  Munuds.  The  terrace  itself,  ira  nnderstand,  ia  now  six  inches  higher  than 
U17  Ude  on  lecord. 

Aa  the  south  front  eorrespoads  with  the  north,  there  onlj  remaina  for  ug  to  notice, 
on  the  eztorioT,  the  Tictoria  Tower.  How  shall  wo  do  justice  to  this  work  I  How 
doKribe  it  1  Can  those  of  our  roaderg  who  have  eeen  the  exterior  of  the  main  tower 
of  Linooln  Cathedral,  and  who  have  also  stood  beneath  it,  within  the  pile,  and  gazed 
upward  in  astonishinent  upon  the  stupendous  arches  that  support  it,  can  the;  imagine 
some  such  tower  as  this  placed  at  the  comer  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  atrne- 
tore  corresponding  with  it  in  nit^;iuficence,  so  that  two  of  the  four  arches  open  on 
two  aidea  direct  into  the  street  1  If  so,  they  will  have  a  not  very  unsatisfactoiy  idea 
of  the  general  character  and  position  of  this,  the  giandest  single  feature  of  the  New 
Palace.  The  other  two  arches  open  respectively  into  the  Boyal  Court,  and  the  Bojal 
Staircaae.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  standing  near  the  tower,  to  look  upward,  for  any 
length  of  time,  high  enough  to  compass  its  whole  present  bulk ;  and  it  is  yet  scarcely 
more  than  a  third  of  its  proper  elevation,  which  is  three  hundred  and  forty  feet.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  stupeudoua  work ;  and  we  cannot  but  honour  Mr.  Barry's  courage  in 
propOBing  such  a  thing  to  men  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury.  Fortunately  for  us,  be 
has  not  only  proposed  but  succeeded.  And  so  by  almost  insensible  degrees  the  giant 
lifta  his  bulk  up  towards  the  heavens,  in  order  to  give  the  weary  earth  time  to  con- 
centrate its  powers  of  endurance  beneath  such  a  Cyclopean  structure.  That  endu- 
rance has  been  most  sdentifically  gauged,  and  thirty  feet  a  year  is  supposed  to  be 
about  what  additional  burden  the  soil  will  patiently,  unyieldingly,  stand — until  the 
whole  is  filed  on  it.  Two  gigantic  heraldic  lions,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  flank 
each  entrance  archway,  seeming  to  intimate  kings  and  queens  only  pass  here.  For 
them  too,  and  for  them  only,  the  architect  seems  to  have  flung  his  mighty  garland  of 
enormous  Tudor  crowns  and  loses  in  stone  all  round  these  vast  pointed  arches, 
between  the  cluttered  columns  of  which  the  arches  are  composed.  Six-sided  but- 
treuoB,  or  tunets,  rise  at  each  angle  of  the  tower,  and  accompany  it  upwards.  Over 
the  arches,  which  are  sixty  feet  high,  we  look  first  upon  a  range  of  colossal  niches 
for  statues,  side  by  side,  eleven  in  number.  Those  over  the  southern  arch  are  to  bo 
devoted  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and  her  nearest  relatives,— including  her  father, 
and  Qeorge  III.  and  his  queen.  The  statues  over  the  western  arch  are  not,  we 
believe,  yet  determined.  Above  this  superb  range  commences  the  first  stage  of  the 
tower,  consisting  chiefly,  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  of  a  vast  window  in  three  divi- 
sions, surrounded  in  the  spaudrils,  Ac.,  by  the  varied  regal  arms,  and  surmounted  by 
a  &eah  band  of  sculpture  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  a  second  stage :  for 
there  the  tower  at  present  stops.  To  oomplete  such  a  view  of  the  stupendous  cha- 
racter of  this  tower  as  dimensions  can  give,  we  subjoin  its  breadth — seventy-eight 
het. 

Looking  across  from  one  entrance  upon  the  arch  of  another,  it  is  interesting  to 
study  the  mode  in  which  such  peculiarly  rich  efioct  is  given  to  the  arch  itself — we 
mean  that  portion  which  really  forms  the  (pointed)  arch  shape.  We  see,  then,  thus 
steadily  looking,  in  order  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  architect's  mystery  here, 
that  there  is,  first,  an  infinity  of  slender  pillars,  each  rising  and  fonuing  its  own 
individual  arch — then  bands  of  these  delicate  arches  congregate  together  to  make 
still  more  decided  arches,  and,  lastly,  these  bands  or  groups  form  one  grand  whole — 
tht  Anh — worthily  so  called. 

Snppofing  we  now  grope  about  the  fonndations  and  basement  of  the  new  edifice. 
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Koi  l«4ni  Romewbftt  of  il«  intenud  pUn  kod  domaatie  txtKogtmoaU,  befoie  we  ucand 
into  the  more  public  and  important  part*.  We  retuni  thirefoie  to  the  north  &on^ 
&ud  phu  through  an  archiraj  in  its  centre,  and  an  almoat  interminable  vista  extand* 
before  ub — through  court  after  court,  and  through  the  groined  archwaja  or  ihort 
pasaagea  that  conneot  and  divide  theee  courts  frcou  each  other.  First  there  is  the 
Speaker's  Court  (in  which  we  now  stand),  theu  next,  bejond,  comes  the  Commoni' 
Court,  then  the  Commona'  Inner  Court ;  and  there  we  reach  the  centre  of  the  pile 
and  pau  on  to  the  corresponding  courts  beyond, — the  Peers'  Inner  Court,  the  Peers' 
Court,  and,  lastly,  the  Boyal  Court, — from  which  we  emerge,  stiU  in  the  same  undo- 
riating  straight  line,  on  to  the  south  front.  Of  course  the  names  of  all  these  courts 
are  derived  from  the  buildings  that  look  into  them,  and  to  which  the;  give  tight  and 
air.  Ter;  interesting  and  novel  are,  or  rather  will  be,  the  aiohiteotural  effocta  seen 
in  a  walk  through  these  courts ;  produced  chiefl?  bj  the  variety  of  aspects  in  which 
the  numerous  towers  present  themselves  over  the  roofs  of  the  builditigs  that  form 
the  .oourta.  Thus  the  gigantic  Central  Tower  is  seen  soaring  upwards  at  the  oomers 
□f  the  two  "  Inner  "  courts  we  have  named ;  the  Clock  Tower  is  seen  over  the  roof  of 
the  Speaker's  Court ;  one  of  the  south-east  towers  of  the  river  front  gives  additional 
dignity  to  the  Bojal  Court ;  when,  too,  we  presume,  the  magnificence  of  the  Victoria 
Tower  will  also  be  visible,  when  it  risea  to  its  allotted  height.  And  then  there  are 
other  smaller  towers  visible  at  various  points,  giving  to  the  courts,  as  a  whole,  a 
continually  varying  but  slways  picturesque  and  occasionally  grand  architectural 
effect. 

The  groined  passages  leading  fnra  court  to  court  are,  of  course,  under  the  chief 
buildings.  From  them  extend,  right  and  left,  other  pasMges  of  greater  or  less 
architectural  pretensions,  by  means  of  which  every  portion  of  the  chief  stories  of 
the  pile  are  reached  from  the  basement.  There  will  be  eventually  a  second  and 
parallel  series  of  courts  and  passages,  to  the  right  of  the  one  we  are  describing,  that 
is  to  say,  nearer  to  the  laud  front ;  of  which  the  Stai  Chamber  Court,  lying  between 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  level  part  of  the  fafade  of  the  west  front,  forms  the  first, 
commencing  from  New  Palace  Yard.  With  a  few  words  more,  we  may  conclude  this 
brief  view  of  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of  the  New  Houses.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  stories ; — one  consisting  of  cellars  or  vaults,  which  extend  almost  everywhere 
beneath  the  Houses — the  second  being  the  basement,  level  with  the  ground,  ooutain- 
ing  all  sorts  of  offioes,  &c. ;  the  third,  comprising  the  chief  portions  of  the  pil^ 
such  as  the  two  Bouses,  with  their  Lobbies,  Halls  of  Approach,  Galleries,  Ac. ;  the 
fourth,  extending  over  all  the  external  paits  of  the  edifice,  and  oontaiAing  the  Com- 
mittee Booms ;  and  the  fifth,  which  is  much  more  restricted  in  its  extent,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  space  over' the  river  front,  contains  rooms  for  Beoords,  &c. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Speaker's  housc^  the  front  of  which  forms  the  chief  feature 
of  the  court  named  after  him.  The  entrance- vestibule  is  unfinished,  but  promises  to 
be  interesting :  it  has  a  pierced  screen  in  front,  and  on  the  left  side  ;  revealing,  in 
the  former  direction,  the  ascending  grand  staircase  beyond,  and  in  the  latter  a  kind 
of  ante-room,  connected  with  a  corridor,  which  extends  iJl  round  a  small  inner  eour^ 
and  into  both  of  which  open  various  domeatic  office*,  kitchen,  Ac,  On  the  chief 
story  above  areTarious  rooms  of  magnificent  dimensions,  looldngout  upon  the  Thame* 
— unfinished,  but  evidently  fast  becoming  worthy  of  one  of  their  moat  important 
future  uaea,  that  of  receiving  the  fiower  of  the  S^liah  gentry  (as  brought  together 
in  Parliament)  on  those  occasions  when  the  Speaker  gives  his  official  dinners.  But 
the  Speaker's  house  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  for  its  corridor,  which  is  by  &r  the 
most  graceful  and  moat  rkhlj-beaatiful  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  behald.    One 
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lids  of  th«  eorridot  CMUuti  of  k  aeries  of  graceful  windoin,  lookiog  into  the  little 
eouTt,  and  the  other  of  the  waJl,  which  leemt  eeaxeelj  lees  full  of  light  ftud  beauty 
from  the  krchitectoral  gnee  shed  over  it  bj  arches,  pumellings,  Mid  moulding*.  In 
tiie  oentre  of  the  roof,  at  interT&la  of  every  few  feet,  are  round  open  epacee,  enhancing 
in  a  very  rem&rkable  degree  the  general  effect  of  the  roof  i  oyer  these,  on  the  out- 
ude,  at  soma  elevation,  are  glaei  domes,  to  protect  the  corridor  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  we»tb«.  This  eorridoT  is  of  course  connected  with  the  head  of  the  grand 
itairaua,  which  eontraatg  boldly  with  it,  and  has  a  very  marked  individual  aspect 
that  ia  &lwaye  interecting,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  architecture.  The  arched 
obkng  skylight,  or  lantern,  in  the  centre  of  the  oak-ribbed  roof,  sheds  a  mild,  vubdued 
light,  as  though  more  effectually  to  startle  the  visitor  by  the  unexpected  loveliness 
of  the  conidor,  upon  which  he  immediately  enten ;  and  which  itself  again  prepares 
another  nirpiise — the  beighth  and  breadth  of  the  magnificent  apartments  beyond. 
The  Bpeaker's  house  stands  on  the  precise  locality  occnipied  by  the  Speaker's  house 
in  the  old  pile, — although  that  official  is  no  Longer  accommodated  with  a  garden,  ai 
before.  This  garden,  fronting  the  Thames,  and  now  covered  by  the  river  frvnt,  was 
probably  the  old  palace  garden  of  royalty.  Winding  round  to  the  left,  fi^m  an 
enb!»nc«  into  the  next  (or  Commons')  court,  vre  pass  a  window,  looking  very  like  a 
bar,  which  opens  into  a  place  that  is  unmistakably  a  kitchen  ;  with  a  long,  low 
erection,  £aced  with  polished  metal  in  front,  beneath  the  windows,  devoted  to  a  series 
of  stoves  of  gas  and  charcoal,  hot  plates,  and  washing  dishes.  This  is  the  kitchen  of 
the  Commons  of  Rngland  ;  and  this,  and  the  similar  place  for  the  Lords,  are  all  that 
T«mua  to  Tec^l  the  old  culinary  glories  of  the  palace,  when  Westminster  Hall  was 
the  dining-room,  when  thousands  daily  sat  down  to  meals,  when  no  less  than  three 
"  master  cooks,"  as  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  some  three  hundred  "  servitors," 
were  required  in  the  kitchen. 

Round  the  kitchen  cluster  various  apartments  for  the  custodians,  and  also  some 
very  niea  little  snug  rooms  for  M.P.'s  to  come  with  a  friend,  for  a  quiet  snatch  of 
food  and  talk,  apart  from  the  more  public  lefi^hmeut-rooms  on  the  upper  story. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  Smoking  Boom, — the  only  apartment  of  any  pretension  about 
this  locality. 

The  ventilation  of  the  entire  pile  (with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
nwy  be  here  described  in  a  few  words.  The  air  is  brought  down  from  the  very  skies, 
fir  above  all  danger  of  contamination  from  the  smoke  or  odours  of  London,  through 
the  Victoria  Tower  ;  then  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  buildings  by  steam-power,  then 
struned  and  tempered  by  iron  surfacse,  carried  by  stesm,  and  driven,  thus  prepared, 
through  the  remotest  apartments  of  the  palace,  by  all  sorts  of  contrivances,  each 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  place :  and  thus  half  the  business  is  accomplished.  As  to 
the  remtuning  half,  the  air,  as  it  becomes  vitiated,  is  drawn  off  again  from  every 
part,  through  the  ceilings  and  cornices,  by  similar  power,  and  carried  through  shafCa 
in  the  various  light  towers  that  rise  over  the  roofs,  and  also  through  the  great 
Central  Tower  ;  and  thus  finally  is  discharged  int«  the  grand  purifier  and  reservofn 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  the  all-embracing  atmosphere. 

Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  upper  story,  where  first  we  enter  upon  the  Commons' 
Btfreshnent  Booms  ;  two  noble  apartments,  «n  $ttite,  with  beautifully-worked  wain- 
teat  wdls,  large  sug^estlve-Iocking  blanks  for  future  oil  paintings,  and  sumptuous 
flreplacas,  where  the  delicate  blue  and  variously-coloured  tiles  attract  one's  eye. 
Sidtable  sntgecte  being  chosen,  this  is  in  some  respects  a  peculiariy  advantageous 
posilion  for  pietures,  as  affording  opportimity  for  calm  and  loving  investigation— • 
vilhottt  kuny,  or  formal  visit-making ;  nor  do  we  s«e  why  soul  and  body  may  not 
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thus  feed  together  to  the  odTftntage  of  both.  We  hare  uaed  thenords  "suitablo 
subjects,"  and  we  find  the  idea  inTolred  in  them  hu  not  egcaped  the  attention  of  tb« 
Commisflionera ;  ivho  pTopose,  for  the  Refreshment  Booms  of  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,  that  the  decoratioiu  ihall  consiat  of  views  of  our  most  important  cities  and 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Coloniea  ;  also  of  subjects  connected  vith 
rural  aceaetj,  and  the  harresl,  the  chsee,  &c.  The  two  rooms  in  question  are  divided 
b;  a  double  screen,  forming  between  them  a  emaU  darkened  picturesque  vcatibule, 
inclosing  on  each  ^e  a  rtill  smaller  nest,  called  and  intended  for  a  6ar :  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  one  of  these,  that  machinery  ascends  and  descends  to  and  from 
the  kitchen,  for  the  snpplj  of  the  corporeal  necessities  of  the  hungry  legislators. 
This  kind  of  artistic  shade  between  the  two  lights  of  the  refreshment  rooms — this 
sort  of  sudden  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  space,  in  passing  from  room  to  room, 
is  very  charming :  and  is  greatly  enhanced  bj  the  open  screen-work,  which  encloses 
the  entrances,  and  that  of  the  bar,  on  each  side.  There  is  a  third  refreshment-room 
connected  with  these,  but  smaller.  The  Library,  for  the  use  of  the  Commons,  occu- 
pies an  adjoining  suite  of  four  rooms,  with  tbeir  walls  entirely  covered  with  ornamental 
WMnscot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  formed  into  tall  narrow  dirisionB  for  the  books  ; 
which  are  thus  in  their  detail  kept  artistically  subordinate  to  the  decorative  character 
of  the  room,  while  their  number  as  a  whole  effectually  suggests  the  idea  that  all 
these  accessories  are  but  for  them  :  it  is  a  library  we  look  on,  and  not  merely  rooms 
containing  books.  Valuable  documents  are  kept  in  fiie-proof  cupboards,  with  hand- 
BomO'looking  white  metal  chasings  on  the  exterior.  These  rooms  extend  parallel 
nitb  and  open  into  the  Commons'  Corridor,  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  while  on  the 
other  is  the  House  of  Commons ;  toward  which  we  will  not  yet  direct  our  steps  or 
our  thoughts.  This  corridor  extendi  from  the  noil  of  the  Speaker's  Corridor  (before 
mentioned),  under  the  various  names  of  the  Commons'  Library  Corridor,  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  Corridor,  the  Peers'  Committee  Corridor,  the  Peers'  library  Cor- 
ridor, right  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pile,  to  the  Black  Bod's  Corridor,  cor- 
responding at  the  southern  extremity  with  the  Speaker's  Corridor  at  the  northern. 
Stately  screens  of  division  occur  at  interval!^  in  each  corridor,  and  still  more  complete 
divisions  occur  in  the  oeutre,  marking  out  the  respective  domains  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons. 

Between  the  libraries  of  the  two  great  Estates  are  a  series  of  rooms,  likely  to  be 
ioterrating  to  future  historians  should  stormy  days  again  shadow  the  political  horizon. 
These  rooms  form  two  sets,  corresponding  exactly  with  each  other :  first,  we  find  next 
the  library  a  Tery  beautiful  waitiog-ioom,  with  a  large  oriel  window  opening  upon 
the  river-front ;  then  two  rooms  for  Select  Committees ;  and  then  Uit  Meeting  Bootn, 
or  Conference  Booti  for  both  Lords  and  Commons  ;  to  which  evidently  the  others, 
extending  right  and  left,  are  but  accessories.  These  rooms  are  all  connected  by 
doors  wiUk  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  corridor  outside,  so  that  the  marchings  and 
counter-marchings  remain  all  unseen  by  any  eye.  These  oriel-rooms  are  very  band- 
some,  and  the  sense  of  pleasure  excited  by  the  form  and  clFect  of  the  windows  on 
entrance,  is  more  than  repeated  as  we  turn  and  perceive  the  beautiful  screen,  bene«th 
which  we  have  passed.  The  walls  of  both  will  be  nearly  covered  with  oil  paintings  ; 
though  each  individual  painting  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  its  own  apprapriat« 
fiamework  or  setting,  formed  by  the  divisions  that  ascend  at  intervals  over  the  walls, 
from  the  rich  wainscot  below.  The  Conference  Boom,  or  Painted  Chamber,  as  it  will 
probably  be  called,  in  perpetuation  of  another  time-honoured  association  of  the  Old 
Palace,  is  worthy  of  its  high  mos.  This  is  magnificently  lighted  by  the  three  central 
windows  of  the  mix  femt.    There  are  iik  it  no  less  than  thirteen  spaces  for  paint- 
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'mgi.  The  aolgacti  pr^xwed  hj  the  OommiuioDen  ue  curionitj  iufelicihniB  here, 
kowew  good  in  thenuelTM.  The  principle  of  Mlection  ia,  th&t  the  subject  eh»U 
hate  refei«nce  to  the  kcquintion  of  the  countriM,  eokniea,  Ac,  c<HiatitutiDg  the 
existing  empire.  Tbece  ralyects  ue  Irdand  and  the  maniftge  of  Strongboir  and  Eva, 
dui^tar  of  I>eimot,  King  of  Leinster ;  Walti,  and  Edirard  I.  preienting  hia  infant 
•on  to  the  Welsh,  ai  their  piince ;  Scotland,  and  its  James  TI.  (our  James  I.)  roeeir- 
ing  the  news  of  the  death  of  Bliiabetb  ;  Sindtalan,  and  CliTe's  victor;  of  P1»sm;  ; 
Ameriea,  and  Pane's  treat;  with  the  Indians  ;  Auttralia,  and  its  colonization  ;  Chi- 
goe Trade,  and  the  treat;  of  Nankin ;  Jfautieal  Sciena  and  Ifavitm,  and  the  Tojages 
to  the  poles  ;  the  Mauritius  and  the  Copt,  and  the  anecdote  connected  with  their 
aoqnintion  ;  OUtrailaT,  and  the  da;  on  which  Sir  George  Boolce  planted  the  English 
standard  on  that  imptegoablo  rock-fortress  ;  Malta,  and  its  surrender. 

Above  the  long  imnge  of  corridors  just  described,  extend  the  range  of  Qeneral  Com- 
mittee-rooms,— the  private  workshops,  so  to  speak,  in  which  are  prepared,  and  dis- 
cussed, the  meaaorea  presented  to  the  public  in  the  House.  These  rooms  are,  of 
Murse,  neeeMaril;  accessible  to  the  public  ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which 
annnall;  flow  into  and  out  of  such  Committee-rooms  for  examination  on  all  sorts  of 
topics,  or  for  Ae  promotion  of  local  and  private  hills.  For  so  important  a  portion  of 
the  public,  there  exists,  ver;  properly,  Tiaitmg-balls,  or  lobbies,  independent  of  the 
halls  and  lobbies  previous!;  passed  through,  that  belong  to  the  Houses  genenll;. 
Into  the  lower  of  these  Tisiting-halls  we  now  find  ourselves  advancing  from  the 
Commons'  Corridor.  This  presents  us  with  statel;  arches  on  all  its  four  sides,  con- 
taining alternately  in  each  arch  a  window,  and  then  a  panelled  space  to  correspond, 
whilst  beneath  three  of  the  arches  are  doorways  leading  off  respectively  to  the  Central 
Hall  on  the  way  out,  the  Peers'  and  Commons'  Corridor^  and  the  Public  Staircaee 
leading  up  to  the  Upper  WaiUng-hall,  and  to  the  Committee-rooms :  the  fire-place 
occupies  itw  lower  part  of  the  fourth  arch.  Ascending  towards  the  upper  hall  we 
have  anotker  of  those  very  agreeable  surprises  which  in  different  parts  of  the  structure 
tmtit  us,  a  pecnliarl;  interesting  and  beautiful  staircase,  with  rounded  portions, 
et^antl;  panelled  walls,  veined  ceilings  (ribbed  is  too  harsh  a  word  for  such  gentle 
beauty),  gracefiil  curves,  and  light  windows  made  still  more  light  by  the  architectural 
radiance  that  also  plays  about  them.  In  the  Upper  Hall,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Poets'  Waiting-hail,  we  step  suddenly  into  presence  of  Art :  here  also,  as  ;et,  begin- 
ning to  appear  properly  enthroned,  with  something  like  acknowledgment  of  complete 
soverugn  ty.  On  each  of  the  four  sides,  the  genius  of  our  rising  artists  has  already 
well  expressed  itielf  in  the  novel  mode, — fresco.  Here  Cope  shows  us  Chaucer's  im- 
mratal  Qriselds, — that  sublime  example  of  Christian  love  and  fortitude.  On  another 
ude,  Herbert  writes  in  his  colour-language,  and  in  this  new  material,  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  him  who  wrote  it  in  the  ordinar;  verbal  on^  the  stor;  of  Lear,  at  the 
moment  of  his  disinheriting  Cordelia.  Horslay  is  content  with  no  less  a  thenta  than 
that  of  DOT  first  parents'  sin,  and  with  Milton  for  its  narrator :  choosing  the  moment 
when  Satan  i*  touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear,  while  suggesting  evil  desires  to  Eve.  And 
lastly,  Tenniel  has  been  smitten  with  Dryden's  vision  of  St.  Cecilia, — tho  iiupircd 
earthly  representative  of  the  most  peculiarly  heavenly  spirit  among  the  "sacred 
nine ;"  and  so  gives  us  a  worth;  illustration  of  the  glorious  Ode  of  Alexander's  Feast. 
It  will  now  be  seen  wh;  the  place  is  known  as  tbe  Poets'  Wuting-hall ;  all  the 
snbjecti  of  the  frescoes  are  cboaen  from  the  poets.  Bo  also  will  be  the  other  four  yot 
Kquired  to  fill  the  entire  art-spaces  here  afforded  :  to  these  Spenser  and  Pope  are  to 
contribute  two  of  tbe  subjects. 
And  now  at  last  we  reach  the  Corridor  out  of  which  open  the  doors  of  tbe  Com- 
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mitte«-n>Mni.  Th«  fint  light  of  tliu  Corridor  will  not  boob  b«  forgotten.  We  hardly 
loiow  how  to  deicribc  aa  eSect  po  novel  bnd  so  euebftntiDg,  and  yet  so  humonlonsly 
coaneoted  with  such  buiinest-Ulu  ■Moei^tions.  Stuiding  in  the  centre,  and  looking 
onB  way,  appeut  an  almoet  inteiminable  ■quaie^haped  vista,  of  wltieh  the  end  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Whilst  yet  woDdering  at  the  length  of  that  vista,  and  the 
general  aense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  the  Housea  are  erected,  yen  vm- 
consoioujly  turn, — end  lo !  you  are  startled  to  percuve  that  it  was  hut  half  of  the 
real  distance  that  you  had  gazed  upon  lo  long  and  absorbingly.  Certainly  nothing 
so  charming  or  novel  as  this  Corridor  oxiits  anywhere  else  in  England,  of  the  same 
kind. 

There  are  nineteen  of  these  Committee-rooms,  and  to  describe  one  is  in  effect  to 
describe  all ;  for,  although  there  proTaile  through  them  (independent  of  minor  modi- 
fications, made  with  a  view  to  particular  ueee,)  jiut  euch  a  coutinual  chuige  in  the 
coloun  of  the  walls,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  as  may  relisve 
the  ^e  from  sameness,  there  is  also  such  a  general  uttifonoity  ae  simplicity  and  good 
taste  require  to  impress  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  their  object.  80  we  will  say  a  few 
words  upon  Conunittee-room,  No.  16.  This  is  nearly  square,  very  large  and  high,  and 
has  two  magnificent  windows  extending  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling,  opening  upon  the 
Thamee,  Richly-carved  wainscot  covers  the  lower  part  of  tbe  wall,  and  rich  crimson 
velvet  pile  the  upper,  eitending  to  the  cornices ;  which,  with  the  ceiling,  is  of  wains- 
cot, formed  into  bold  geometrical  patterns  with  coloured  shields  at  intervals.  As  to 
the  furniture,  iso,,  there  is,  first,  a  bar  extending  across  the  room,  at  the  end  where 
the  people  are  admitted,— then  there  are  tables  and  seats  arranged  in  a  symmetrical 
and  picturesque  form  in  the  body  of  the  room,  while  fiirther  still  are  two  rather  high, 
elegant-looking  and  partially-rounded  screens,  enclosing  the  comers.  There  are  two 
doors  to  each  room,  and  over  them  you  read  respectiTely,  in  antique  gilt  letters,  em- 
blazoned in  colour,  "  Members*  Entrance,"  "  Public  Entrance." 

The  "Houses"  are  now  close  by;  but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  propose  to 
take  our  readers  into  them.  Wc  have  desired  to  give  themsemB  ideaof  those  internal 
arrangements  of  the  pils  which  will  be  for  the  most  part  unseen  by  the  general  public, 
and  may  now,  therefore,  return  to  New  Palace  Yard,  and  re-enter  tbe  edifice  througtk 
the  people's  own  glorious  vestibule — Westminster  Hall. 

And  now  we  are  once  more  before  the  entrance,  or  north  front  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
a  part  added  to  Rufus'a  original  edifice  by  Richard  II.  We  need  not  describe  it.  Let 
us  enter,  and  in  so  doing,  recsU,  in  memory,  the  leading  incidents  of  ita  history.  An 
inexhaustible  topic  !  so  rich,  various,  and  eventful,  have  been  the  uses  of  tbe  Hall. 
Thus,  looked  at  as  the  Banqueting  Hall,  we  remember  that  here  have  taken  place 
neariy  all  the  coronation  feasts  of  England,  a*  well  as  many  other  feasts,  involving 
even  still  more  attractive  features  for  those  whose  love  of  the  past  Is  based  eieentiallj 
on  their  enjoyment  of  its  pictuTesquenesa  of  iucideut.  Parliaments  used  for  some 
time  to  sit  here.  Here  Cromwell  was  inaugurated.  And  here  have  taken  place  the 
chief  state-trials  of  England — including  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More, — Lady  Jane  Qrcy's 
relatives, — Elizabeth's  fevourito  Essex,  and  his  friend  Southampton, — Stafford, — 
Laud, — and,  most  tremendous  of  all,  Charles  I., — the  seven  bishops, — Kilmarnock  and 
hiscoadjutorsin  the  rebellion  of  tbe  last  century, — and  Warren  Hastings.  Whatevenia 
—^11  to  have  taken  place  within  those  same  four  walls  that  stretch  around  ne !  There 
is  little  to  describe  in  Westminster  Hall.  Its  two  grand  features  are  the  size — 639 
feet  long,  66  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  high — and  the  roof  of  timber,  formed  into  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  great  arches,  a  work  of  almost  unrivalled  elaboration  and  magniScence. 
It  is  of  oak,  and  very  old.    Mr.  Barry,  who  is  repairing  tbe  h^  in  various  parts,  is, 
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vebeUere,  touelud  with  the  tnia  fMling  of  revemvce  for  this  ilraoit  aaorad  >pot,  And 
■idiM  but  to  oODMrre,  not  alter.  The  chief  noreitiw  ue  these : — the  *mdow  facing 
the  cQtiknce,  at  the  other  extremity,  hu  gina  plaee  to  an  eaorminu  arch,  embracing 
BMriy  the  whole  space  from  floor  to  roof,  and  beneath  which  riBCi  a  broad  magnificent 
rturease,  now  in  couna  of  erection.  On  either  side  of  this  itaircaee  liw  two  gigantic 
pede«t»la  far  atatuee.  The  other  change  is  the  opening  a  new  arehway  in  the  left  or 
Mitem  wall,  which  leads  into  a  low  oorridor  profusely  deerarated,  presently  winding, 
and  growing  richer  and  richer  at  ereiy  step,  until  the  very  walls  seam  ornaments 
shaped  into  and  aoivning  for  walls,  rather  than  w^a  made  ornamental,  and  so  at  last 
we  Bjrire  at  a  spot  where  the  way  dirides  into  thne  ;  the  door  on  the  left  opening  into 
die  Star  Chamber  Court,  which  will  be  the  Commons'  chief  entrance,  a  etoircase  In 
bout,  leading  up  to  their  house,  and  on  the  right  the  Cloistera,  a  perfect  blane  of 
ardut«ctuial  light.  The  richness  here  surpasses  all  belief  that  the  eye  itself  does  not 
foggoat  kud  confirm.  The  roof,  a  perfect  marral  of  sportive  play  in  stone,  is  ancient, 
bat  the  continnous  row  of  windows  that  look  into,  and  as  it  were,  enclose  the  cloister 
eonit,  an  for  the  moat  part  restorations.  Projecting  into  the  court  beyond  the  inner 
eutlina  of  the  cloister  waUs  and  windows,  is  an  antique  looking  building,  the  Oratory 
of  the  old  convent,  entered  from  the  cloisters  by  a  curious,  old,  very  monkish-looking 
sort  of  door,  with  stained  glass  above.  Within  it  are  niches  with  rich  canopies,  and 
a  roof  still  more  elaborately  be«utifUl  (in  the  same  style)  than  that  of  the  cloisters 
itael£  The  view  from  this  cloister  court  is  extraordinarily  fine.  Exquisite  beauties 
snrronnd  yon  closely  at  the  base  ;  the  exterior  of  St.  Stephen's  Hall  rises  above  ;  also 
the  gigantic  Central  Tower  contrasting  with  one  of  the  light  towers  for  ventilation ; 
and  lastly,  you  see  the  upper  portion  of  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  flying  buttresses  ; 
all  these  are  comprised  within  the  horizon  of  this  little  court.  While  here  we  must 
not  forget  to  look  into  St.  Stephen's  Orypt,  the  former  basement  story  of  St.  Stephen's 
Oiapel,  the  old  Houm  of  Commons ;  and  which  is  about  to  be  restored  and  converted 
into  a  place  of  worship  for  the  residents  of  the  new  pile  :  a  happy  idea.  There  will 
b«  donbtleaa  many  participants  with  them  £rom  beyond  the  walla. 

Betomtng  now  to  Westminster  Hal),  and  ascending  as  well  aa  we  may,  over  the  great 
brick  arches  that  are  to  support  the  grand  staircase,  we  pass  beneath  the  enormous 
arch  we  have  spoken  of,  which  nearly  occupies  the  whole  height  and  breadth  of  the 
HaU,  and  find  ouiaelvea  in  a  porch  of  the  same  breadth,  and  fhe  entire  height  of  tli« 
liaB,  nintly  fett,  and  having  still  before  us  a  window  of  corresponding  gigantic  pro- 
portions, soggeeting  the  idea  that  the  old  window  of  the  ball  bad  been  heightened, 
and  carried  so  &t  back,  a*  to  leave  room  for  this  extraordinary  porch  in  front  of  it. 
Ascending  and  winding  round  to  the  base  of  the  window,  we  find  ourselves  fn  a  gallery 
eommanding  a  noble  p<npective  of  the  hall,  as  seen  through  the  porch.  Sis  etatnea 
arc  to  be  placed  in  tiuM  porch,  and  two  subjects  axe  already  pointed  out — Kelson  and 
Hariboroogh. 

Tnming  to  the  left,  a  second  staircase  leads  us  into  a  hall  worthy  of  the  perch — 
and  similariy  named— St.  Stephen's.  This  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons. Its  dimensions  are  95  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high  to  the  apex  of 
the  stone  groining.  Facing  us,  we  see  arch  raised  upon  arch,  and  both  inclosed  within 
one  vaat  arch — admitting  to  the  Houses,  and  to  the  general  interior  of  the  pile  be- 
yond. The  corresponding  arch  is  behind  you.  A  row  of  maarive  pedestals  flanks  tho 
walls  on  each  side,  to  be  sutmonnted  by  marble  statues.  These  are  reoommended  to 
be  of— Salden,  Hampden,  Lord  Falkluid,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Somere,  Sir  Bobert 
Walpol^  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Burke,  Pitt,  Pox,  and  Orattan.  Qreat  com- 
ftitaMnta  oiy  ont,  m  it  were,  in  their  blank  eloquwice,  for  the  trescoea  that  are  to 
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oceop;  tbem.  Here  ig  the  list  raggeaUd  bj  the  Commisiianeri,  eboten  with  a  Tiew 
of  illuttrating  some  of  the  greatest  epoch*  in  our  constitutional,  social,  and  ecclesiu- 
tical  history : — A  Mtttng  of  the  Witena^emote ;  the  Feudal  System  illustrated  in  the 
homage  of  the  Barons  to  William  the  Conqueror;  the  Origin  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons illustrated  in  the  first  writ  hroughc  down  to  the  City  of  London  ;  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  Baronial  Wan  shoim  in  the  crowning  of  Henry  TII^  at  Bosworth,  OTer 
the  dead  body  of  Kchard  III.;  an  early  Trial  by  Jury;  the  Signing  of  MagnaCharta; 
the  Abolition  of  Tillanage  illustrated  by  a  lord,  on  his  death-bed,  attended  by  the 
clergy,  manumitting  his  filleins;  the  PnTilegea  of  the  Commons  asserted  by  Sir 
Thomaa  More  against  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Obris- 
tianity  by  the  Preaching  of  8t,  Augustine ;  and  lastly,  the  Beformation  typified  in 
the  iucident  of  Eliiabeth'g  receiving  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Above  these  is  a  range 
of  nindowB,  five  on  each  tide,  of  the  most  cathedral-like  character  and  proportion,  and 
which  are  as  strikinglj  effective  from  without  the  pile,  ai  they  appear  here,  &om 
within.  Of  course  there  is  the  groined  roof — a  thing  never  to  be  wearied  o£  The 
bosses  of  this  roof, — in  fine  keeping  with  its  associations, — are  strictly  eccleuastical. 

Passing  through  the  magnificent  arch  at  the  other  end  of  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Central  Hall,  a  place  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  position — in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  pile.  From  this  radiate  in  various  directions  the  paths  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  and  especially  towards  the  Lords  on  the  right,  towards 
the  Commons  on  the  left,  and  the  Conunittee-rcioms'  Corridor  before  you.  The  shape 
first  strikes  us  as  remarkably  picturesque  and  novel.  The  entire  space  occupied  by 
the  Hall,  includii^  the  walls,  forms  a  great  octagon,  but  the  rise  of  the  massive  walls 
of  the  octagonal  tower  divides  the  inner  surfaces  into  eight  principal  divisions,  which 
are  again  enriched  in  thdx  effect,  by  their  presenting  each  two  surfaces,  one  towards 
a  doorway  by  its  side,  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  Hall.  One  arch  over  another, 
rising  to  the  roof,  alternates  with  a  window  over  an  open  space,  all  along  the  walls. 
The  lower  of  each  two  arches  forms,  of  course,  the  door;  the  upper  is  blank,  and  will 
be  filled  with  mosuc  work.  Kch  clusters  of  columns  rise  between  each  of  these  two 
alternating  series,  and  form  the  entire  ball  into  eight  grand  arches,  making  clearly 
its  octagonal  character.  Two  tiers  of  niches  farther  enrich  the  lower  or  entrance 
arches,  one  on  each  side ;  and  there  extends  boriiontally  across,  between  the  two 
arches,  a  most  sumptuous  band  of  sculpture,  with  angels,  crowns,  and  insignia.  The 
octagonal  roof  of  stone  si^^gests  a  new  beauty  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  halL  It  gradually  concentrates  its  beauty  as  the 
size  of  the  circle  lessens  towards  the  apei.  Everything  about  us  breathes  an  atmo- 
sphere of  grandeur,  richness,  repose.     Fitting  prelude  to  the  scenes  we  approach  ! 

Taking  the  archway  on  the  left,  we  pass  through  a  short  hut  noble-loidung  corridor, 
called  the  Commons'  Corridor,  wi^  an  elabontely-^roined  stone  r«of,  of  great  height, 
supported  on  engaged  clustered  columns,  lighted  by  what  look  like  the  tope  of  so 
many  beautiful  pointed  windows,  their  proper  lower  portions  appearing  to  have  given 
place  to  c<»npartments  for  oil  paintings,  which  are  to  embody  the  following  suttjects : — 
Charles  IL  assisted  in  his  escape  by  Jane  Lane— the  executioner  tying  Wishart's  book 
round  the  neck  of  Montrose — Monk  declaring  for  free  Parliament — the  Landing  of 
Charles  IL— Alice  Li«le  concealing  the  Fugitives  after  the  Battle  of  Sedgcmoor — the 
Sleep  of  Argylo — the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops — and  the  Lords  and  Commons 
presenting  the  Crown  to  William  and  Maiy  in  the  Banqueting  House. 

This  Corridor  conducts  us  into  the  Commons'  Lobby,  a  name  that  various  incidents 
have  made  us  &miliar  with,  in  connection  with  the  immediate  entruices  to  the  Lower 
House.    This  new  lobby  is  very  lofty,  has  a  magnificent  roof  of  e«rved  wood  in  nine 
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firadons,  while  the  entire  mutaeo  of  Ae  nllg  is  eoricbed  with  the  nrioua  reiotucei 
tf  architectoTkl  ikill ;  great  wiudoTs  where  there  u  op«n  sptce  with  air  uid  light 
k^ond,  blank  puisli  to  correspond,  gumptnovHlj  woAed  over  and  emblaionDd  with 
henldi7,  where  there  is  not.  The  four  udes  preient,  m  the  chief  featurea,  standing 
«at  firam  the  reet,  four  statelj  arches.  Below  the  wiodowi  are  pierced  screens  ahut- 
tbg  off  while  ihowing  darkened  spaces  within,  full  of  that  soft  gloom  on  which  the 
•je  loTce  to  torn  and  te&eth  itself,  after  anj  lengthened  eiaminadon  of  the  splendour 
mnind.  Hark  the  little  door  b;  the  side  ot  one  of  the  arches ;  that  leads  up  lute  the 
Strangen'  Qallerj  of  the  House ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  arch  itself  is  the  one 
that  admits  ui  into  the  place,  toward  which  we  hare  been  so  long  journeying — a 
place  that  oocnpiea  posaibl;  a  more  conspicnoui  position  in  the  mental  vision  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  than  any  other — the  British  Bouse  of  Commons. 

Tea,  ent«r,  and  jou  are  in  the  New  Home  of  that  august  body  to  which  England 
owes  much  of  her  dearest  liberties,  and  to  which,  when  she  has  made  it  more  tmly  an 
emanation  from  her  tnlire  self — an  exposition  of  all  her  wants  and  aipiiatione,  she 
hopea  yet  to  owe  a  Future  more  brilliaQt  and  at  the  same  time  more  solidly  enduring, 
as  r^ards  the  prosperity,  material,  mental,  and  moral,  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
pet^e,  than  she  can  at  present  claim  to  hare  aSbrded  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  aspect  of  the  placc^  for  it  is  yet  in  a  transitional  state.  The  House  is  oblong  in 
riiape,  with  a  roof  sloping  from  the  sides  upwards  to  the  flat  centre.  This  will  be,  as 
the  othex  parts  are,  of  wainscot,  richly  decorated.  The  windows  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  only,  on  each  side,  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass — in  order  to 
"  subdae  the  excessive  glare."  It  is  the  ideal  light  one  wants  to  attend  to  here,  not 
the  physical.  These  windows,  and  the  triple  row  of  emblaioned  shields,  that  extend 
all  round  the  House  on,  under,  and  above  the  gallery,  are  the  only  gleams  of  bright 
colour  vouchnfed  in  the  Lower  House.  A  gallery  extends  on  each  side,  the  length 
of  the  chamber  (for  members) ;  then  over  the  Speaker's  chur  at  the  farthest  end,  for 
the  Reporters,  and  over  them,  behind  a  pierced  screen,  for  ladies  and  other  favoured 
visitors ;  whOe  at  the  opposite  end,  above  the  entrance,  is  the  Strangers'  Qalleiy,  with 
the  &ont  portion  divided  off  into  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  Peers  and  persons 
admitted  by  the  Speaker's  order.  Bight  and  left  of  the  public  entrance  are  the  official 
seats,  and  between  them  is  the  pirt  technically  called  the  bar,  Here  persons  stand 
who  are  summoned  to  the  House,  in  order  to  bo  examined  or  reproved. 

The  dimensions  of  the  House,  since  the  recent  alteration,  are  as  follows ; — about  69 
feet  long,  45  feet  broad,  and  44  feet  high  to  the  centre.  Flanking  the  House  on  two 
■ides,  are  the  Lobbies,  to  which  the  members  retire  during  divisions — places  in  appear- 
ance something  between  corridors  and  apartments. 

Betuming  now  to  the  Central  Hall,  and  passing  through  a  corresponding  corridor 
to  that  already  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  Commons'  Lobby,  we  reach  the  Peers' 
Lobby.  And  iuem  we  pause.  Here  the  artist-decorator  begins  to  put  forth  his 
strength  in  earnest  How  the  colours  glow — how  the  gilding  buma — everywhere 
around  jon  1  One  knows  not  what  to  look  at  first — we  are  confounded  by  the  laviab- 
oeaa  of  the  wealth.  The  floor  is  of  encaustic  tiles  of  the  most  superb  colours  ;  its 
centre  and  maigins  of  Derbyshire  marble,  rivalling  jasper  in  its  texture  ;  enamel  inlaid 
with  brass  soirounds  the  centre  with  additional  magnificence.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  gorgeously  stained  glass,  and  contain  the  arms  of  the  early  English  aristocracy. 
The  walls  between  the  windows  are  emblatoned  to  ccirespood  with  them,  and  present 
an  unbroken  surface  of  gold,  and  erimsons,  and  blues.  The  arch-piers  of  the  chief- 
entrance  arch  to  the  Lords'  Honse  are  garlanded  by  gilded  crowns  and  roses,  joined 
by  gilded  foliage  entirely  eDcirclingthe  whole  arch,  while  its  spandrils  are  heavy  wiUi 
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tho  nip«iftli<nu)diiig  magnificence  of  ths  gilded  iculplnmi,  compdiing  lions  knd  tmi- 
eoma,  crovru  and  ihields,  nnd  wreaths  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant  k  dear  lo  all  Englisk 
lieaTt»— the  oak.  All  this  gorgeonsuesa  below  seenia  to  be  reflected  with  fireih  Itutra 
from  the  roof,  which  springs  from  corbels,  supported  bj  angels,  bearing  the  orders  of 
the  gaiter.  Then,  in  each  of  the  four  corners  stands  a  gilded  and  bronae  candelabrum, 
suggestiTO  rather  of  oriental  than  British  Inxur^  and  taste.  Amid  all  this  blaze,  the 
oje  is  not  fatigued,  for  there  are  the  open  screens  again,  along  the  tower  part  of  the 
walls,  in  the  soft  shadows  of  which  it  can  always  take  refuge.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  walls,  the  architectural  dignitj  of  the  Lobby  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  riew.  Each  of  the  four  walls  is  divided  into  one  grand  central  divi- 
Bion,,with  two  lesser  divisions  by  its  side:  the  centres  include  the  great  arches  of 
entrance  ;  while  the  others  conl&in  alternately  the  screen  and  window  over,  and  the 
screen  and  the  panelled  compartment*  oorresponding  with  the  windows.  But  lo ! 
another  and  previously  unnoticed  piece  of  splendour!  A  pur  of  gilded  gates  are 
doting  upon  the  entrance  into  the  Peen'  House— gates  of  wondroiu  beauty  and 
brillianoy.    They  are  formed  of  brass,  and  weigh,  we  are  told,  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Let  us  step  through  them  into  the  House  of  Peers, — the  masterpieoe  of  English  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  way  of  internal  domestlo  magnificence.  Here  all 
the  available  powers  of  all  the  entire  group  of  artists  and  artist-workmen  whose  ser- 
vices hare  been  required  for  the  pile,  have  been  put  into  requirition,  regardless  of 
expenditure  in  time  or  money.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  they  could  do,  to 
contribute  to  the  effect  lavished  upon  these  four  walls,  and  make  the  place  an  actual 
and  visible  type  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  Bemembering  what  the  English 
aristocracy  is,  in  its  past  history,  and  in  its  present  wealth,  power,  and  social  influence, 
that  was  an  attempt  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  it  has  succeeded.  Nothing  stands 
out  obtrusively  to  the  injury  of  the  general  effect,  although  some  of  the  individual 
objects  are  so  eitiaordinarily  rich  and  conspicuous,  that  when  one  looks  steadily  at 
them,  you  are  astonished  that  they  did  not  sooner  arrest  the  eye ;  the  throne  for 
instance,  a  most  sumptuous  erection  of  carved  work  in  wood,  gilded  all  over,  large 
enough  to  contain  within  its  light  and  elegant  triple  canopies,  the  chief  chair  for  the 
Queen,  and  smaller  ones  for  her  husband  and  her  eldest  son,  raised  upon  steps,  that  are 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  purest  scarlet  velvet  pile,  spotted  with  heraldic  lions  and 
roses.  The  massive  ribs  cf  the  ceiling  aie  like  so  many  bars  of  gold,  between  which 
the  heraldic  emblaionry  streams  foHb,  richer  yet  more  subdued.  Twelve  windows  of 
the  noblest  dimensions,  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  admit  the  light,  and  temper  it 
to  the  magnificence  within.  These  windows  represent  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng' 
land,  under  canopies,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Adelaide  lately  deceased.  A 
gallery  extends  along  beneath  the  windows,  of  the  most  elaborate  open  brass  work, 
itself  again  farther  enriched  by  compartments  of  coloured  mosaic.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  minor  decorations,  such  as  shields,  and  pendants,  and  small  terminal  busts, 
and  inscriptions,  and  candelabra,  and  devices,  and  earrings,  etc.,  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  We  cannot  even  pause  over  the  unbroken  sweep  of  fretwork  that  extends  all 
round  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  behind  the  rows  of  crimson  benches,  and  which 
seems  to  outvie  the  most  elaborate  stalls  of  our  finest  cathedral  choirs.  At  each  end 
of  the  house,  (over  the  throne  at  one  extremity,  and  over  the  corresponding  lofty 
canopy  at  the  other,)  three  arches  of  the  most  stately  span  enshrine  as  many  frescoes : 
and,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  of  them,  that  they  ore  not  unworthy  of  their 
position.  They  comprise  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbcrt,  by  E^ce  ;  Edward  III.  conferring 
the  order  of  the  Outer  on  (he  Black  Prince,  by  Cope ;  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  assaulting  Judge  Oascoigne,  also  by  Cope ;  the  Spirit  of  Religion, 
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ij  Eonlej ;  sad  th»  apirit  of  CIuT«li7,b7  Moolue.  Between  kll  tluae  wiodoira,  wd 
bwo«a.  Mid  in  e»eli  of  the  foor  comen,  extends  a  nnge  of  nichsi  for  rtatuei  of  eol- 
ImmI  rice,  in  bronse  gilt.  TKeie  u«  to  be  devoted  to  the  bold  Baroni,  who  obtainsd 
te  lu  the  Qn^t  Charter.  Beneath  ftU  tbi«  aecmnalation  of  art,  and  luxuiji  and 
■»b>ritl  decoration,  the  blue  carpet,  powdered  with  ttut,  ha*  a  cbanning  effect,  and 
mlianBw  all  th«  Teit.  Of  conns  the  bodj  of  the  houie  i*  oooupied  by  (he  teats  for 
tha  Peen  (of  s  deep  onniBon),  the  dtik't  (oaben)  table,  and  the  red  wooliack  of  the 
Otaneellor.  Lord  Campbell  tells  ui  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  furniture. 
Baring  premised  that  there  "  are  vooUackt  for  the  Judge  and  other  aieeuDn,  as  veil 
uior  tiie  Lord  Chancellor,"  he  continues :  "TheyaioHud  to  have  been  introduoed 
iito  the  House  of  Lords  ai  a  compliment  to  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  realm :  but  ' 
I  beBore  tlwt,  in  the  rude  aimplicity  of  earlf  timet,  a  tack  of  wool  was  (requentl;  used 
u  a  lOfit^ — whon  the  judges  sat  on  a  hard  wooden  beneh,  and  the  advocate*  stood 
behind  a  rough  wooden  rail,  called  a  bar."  What  a  very  different  House  of  Lorda 
■«t  hars  exieted  then  from  that  now  before  us  1  There  are,  of  course,  galleries  here 
alio,  for  tha  reporters  and  for  strangers.  The  dimensions  of  the  House  are,  97  feet 
leug,  bj  45  feet  wide,  and  4A  feet  high. 

The  Pe«re'  Oorridor  is  utterly  unlike  anjrthing  else  in  the  edifice,  although  of 
coQise  the  aame  kind  of  material  must  be  used  for  its  construction  and  adomment. 
ftit  there  is  an  exquisite  effect  produced  I^  the  el^;ant  j«t  limited  dimensions. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Peers,  are  their  Bobing-room,  Refreshment- 
■oonii,  Idbrarj,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Oommisaioners  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
bj  the  Oominisaion  (under  the  tame  Presidency,  Frince  Albert)  for  the  Exhibition  of 
ISSl :  that  event  without  precedent  in  civilised  history,  for  its  character,  magnitude, 
ud  prohnble  consequences,  not  only  on  the  industry  of  all  nations,  but  on  their  mu- 
tual feelinga  towards  each  other.  The  Boom  of  the  Commissioneri  of  Fine  Arts  (who 
ue  entruited  with  the  regulation  of  the  subjects  for  all  these  frescoes  and  oil  paint- 
higs,  and  atxtues,  that  will  give  England  a  new  National  Qallery  of  the  works  of  our 
own  time,  'withont  professedly  appearing  to  do  so,)  contains,  for  the  praeent,  various 
pctnrea  which  obtuned  prizes  in  the  recent  public  competitions,  and  which,  on 
•ccount  of  their  excellence,  were  purchased  by  the  commisionerB  for  the  New  Palace. 
^Diey  comprise  a  Bea-view,  by  Enell ;  the  Burial  of  Harold,  by  Pickarsgill ;  Alfred 
exciting  the  Britons  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  by  Watta ;  and  Cmui-de-Iiion 
forgiring  bis  Assassin,  by  Cross.  The  Befreshment-rooms  need  not  be  described  since 
thej  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  belonging  to  the  Commona,  although  much 
bandsomer ;  but  there  is  an  entrance-screen  connected  with  them,  of  striking  beauty. 
^Hie  Lorda'  Library  dates  only  traia  the  appointment  of  the  present  librarian,  Mr. 
I«aiy,  about  some  twenty-five  year>  ago,  and  yet  already  numbers  20,000  volumes. 
Ibgae  consist  mainly  of  the  parliamentary  document*  of  both  houses,  which  from  the 
time  of  the  union  of  Ireland  until  now  are  complete.  The  collection  of  law  books,  for 
the  •errioe  of  the  judicial  buainess  of  the  House,  is  also  full  and  invaluable.  The 
^•l^arbneuts  of  general  history,  and  of  works  of  reference,  are  well  represented.  There 
i*  alio  a  magnificent  collection  of  French  parliamentary  and  historical  works,  sent 
'"v  I7  Louis  Philippe  in  1834.  The  hooks  are  contained  in  a  magnificent  mite  of 
Una  apartments,  which,  among  their  other  decorations,  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings 
of  all  (be  chief-justices  of  England  from  the  Conquest.  This  library  is  for  the  exdu- 
•iie  use  of  the  Peer*. 

Ve  now  iq[>pn>ach  the  conclneion  of  our  walk  through  the  Hooses.  There  remains 
W  to  follow  from  the  House  of  Lords  the  course  taken  by  the  Sovereign  in  her  visit, 
ui  whioh  lies,  m  ve  hare  M«n,  through  the  Tiat<»ia  Tower,  then  up  the  ascent  of 
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the  grand  aUirowo  into  the  Nomun  Porch,  where  the  rojai  proeeesion  pftuae«,  in 
order  that  the  lobei  may  be  doiwed  ui  the  Bobing  Boom  adjoining.  From  thence, 
the  Boyal  Qallerj  ie  entered,  where,  kt  its  northenunost  extremity,  the  Prince's 
Cb«inber  receivea  for  an  instant  the  fi^i^eoua  throng,  and  their  imperial  mistreeB, 
preparatorj  to  the  advance  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  ifhicfa,  we  need  hardly  remind 
OUT  readers,  presecte  at  inch  a  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  asBemblages  the  world 
can  show.    Even  the  House  itself  somewhat  lades  in  the  presence  of  the  new  Eplen- 

The  Prince's  Chamber  is  so  called,  not,  ai  people  might  fancj,  in  order  to  pay  a 
penonal  compliment,  but  to  preserre  the  remembrance  of  a  former  chamber  simi- 
larlj  named  and  located  in  connection  with  the  old  House  of  Lords.  Aa  the  lobby 
on  the  one  side,  so  does  the  Prince's  Chamber  on  the  other,  seem  to  preserve  the 
eicluiive  magnificence  of  the  Peers'  House  from  being  too  closelj  pressed  on  bj 
inferior  adjuncts.  Bach  of  them  is  onlj  less  gorgeous  than  that  to  which  they  lead. 
Among  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Prince's  Chamber  may  be  named  the  three 
frescoes,  for  which  spaces  of  truly  enormous  dimensions  have  been  left  on  the  upper 
side  of  one  of  the  walls,  and  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  gilded  pillars, 
resting  on  the  lower  story.  These  must  be  intended  to  stimulate  some  new  Michael 
Angelo  into  immortal  vigour :  no  less  a  man  could  look  luunoved  upon  such  expanses 
of  art-territoiy,  and  say,  "I  can  worthily  claim  tbem  for  ever."  There  is  to  be  here 
also,  a  series  of  portruts  of  kings,  in  oil,  on  a  gold  ground.  The  colours  of  the  roof 
are  blue  and  gold,  wonderfully  brilliant.  Carvings  are  distributed  over  the  walls  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  The  chimney-piece  is  a  gorgeous  combination  of  colours  and 
ornamental  workmanship  ;  furniture,  fittings — all  are  on  a  scale  of  corresponding 
splendour.  The  great  arch  of  entrance  into  and  from  the  Royal  Gallery  is,  like 
others  we  have  named,  garlanded  round  with  gilded  foliage,  and  with  massive  crowds 
and  flowers.  Opposite  this  is  a  correaponding  blank  arch,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are 
the  smaller  entrances  which  lead  into  the  House  of  Peers,  close  by  the  sides  of  the 
Throne.  The  blank  arch  just  mentioned  will,  when  completed,  have  in  front  of  ib  a 
pedeetal  and  statue  of  her  Majesty,  sitting  on  a  throne,  encircled  by  her  attendants. 

The  Boyal  Qallery  is  as  yet  unfinished ;  but  sufficient  is  done  to  show  that  it  wiU 
bo  worthy  of  a  position  which  exacts  the  utmost  skill  of  the  architect  to  harmonise 
vrith  the  Tower  he  has  placed  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  House  he  has  elaborated 
within,  and  between  which  this  is  the  ooonecting  link.  The  gallery  measures  110 
feet  long,  4fi  feet  wide,  and  4S  feet  hi|^.  Along  tiie  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
will  be  frescoes,  while  the  upper  is  occupied  with  a  range  of  great  windows  on 
each  side,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  flat  roof,  in  deep  divisioos, 
is  supported  by  bold  shafts,  springing  firom  the  side  walls,  and  b^ns  here  and  there, 
as  the  workmen  proceed,  to  positively  gUtter  with  gay  oolours:  on  each  side  of  the 
great  archways  that  lead  into  the  Prince's  Chamber,  into  the  Norman  Porch,  and 
into  the  adjoining  Robing  Boom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  great  oriel  window 
that  &ces  the'  Nonnan  Porch,  are  lofty  pedestals  for  colosaal  statues.  But  among 
the  future  decorations  of  the  Qallery  wiU  be  places  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
six  statues ;  a  ^t  that  may  suggest  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers  what  the 
present  blank  aspect  of  the  walls  could  not, — the  elaborately  sumptuous  character 
that  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  Qallery.  Then  there  vrill  be  eighteen  of  the  great 
frescoes — representing  (as  proposed)  Boadicea  inciting  her  army ;  Alfred  in  the  camp 
of  the  Panes ;  Brian  Borihme  overcoming  the  Danes  at  the  Bridge  of  Clontarff ; 
ICdith  finding  the  dead  body  of  Harold ;  mchard  Cceur-de-Lion  coming  in  s^ht  of 
the  HoJy  City;  Kleaaor  saring  the  lift  p,  j,et  husband,  afterwards  Bdward  I,  by 
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nding  the  poison  from  it  wound  in  his  ami ;  BruM,  during  a  retreat  before  the 
^igliih,  protecdng  &  woouui  borne  in  »  Iitt«r,  and  cheeking  the  punuen ;  Philippe 
interceding  for  th«  livefl  of  the  citizens  of  Cal^B  ;  Edward  the  Black  Prince  enteH^ 
I«ndon  bj  the  aide  of  King  Jolin  of  France  ;  the  marriage  of  Benij  T.  at  Troje*, 
*ith  the  Priiic«BS  Eatherine  of  France;  Sliiabeth  at  Tilburj;  BUke  at  Tunis; 
MidboiOQgli  at  Blenheim ;  the  death  of  Wolfe ;  the  death  of  Abercrombie ;  Lord 
ConiTallis  receinug  the  sooi  of  Tippoo  as  hortsges ;  Tra&lgar,  the  Death  of  Nelson ; 
ud  Waterloo ;  and  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucber.  The  Qaeen's  Robing 
B«oai  is  also  xmfiDiahed.  Tlte  exploits  of  King  Arthur  are  there  to  be  celebrated  bj 
oteus  of  a  series  of  freacoes,  already  in  progress  bj  tir.  Djee,  who  is  regularlj 
cnpged  hj  the  CommiHioners  for  some  jears  to  come,  at  a  considerable  salary. 

The  Nonnan  Porch,  so  called  from  the  intention  that  exists  to  illustrate  in  its 
&cscoea  the  Norman  bistoij  of  Eogland,  and  to  place  there  statues  of  the  kings  of 
ike  >{onnan  line,  differs  most  refreshinglj  from  ever;  other  arehiteetural  feature  of 
the  pile,  without,  of  course,  ceasing  to  harmonise  with  them.  A  clustered  pillar  in 
the  centre,  forms — bj  its  expanding  ramifiotions — the  general  roof  into  a  series  of 
roofi,  each  hbTing  in  its  centre  a  circular  opening  to  the  sky  for  the  admission  of 
light.  Ther«  is  a  fine  picturesque  architectural  effect  obtained  by  looking  through 
ilw  arched  depths  of  the  porch  on  the  right,  across  to  the  Quard  Room  and  its  lobby 
UjMid.  These  last-named  places  are  also  unfinished.  In  the  Quard  Room  there  is 
to  be  painted  in  fresco  Toung  Talbot  defending  his  father  in  battle,  and  Isabella 
I>auglas  barring  the  door  with  her  arm  to  protect  James  I.  of  Scotland :  a  very 
n^tstive  picture  in  such  a  locality.  St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  slain  by  the  Danes, 
viU  he  the  subject  of  the  fresco  in  the  lobby. 

The  Royal  Staircase  is  designed  in  a  style  of  chaste,  pure  magnificence.  It  pos- 
E«sBes  no  ornaments  except  the  windows  and  slender  shafts  and  mouldings  that  ascend 
the  walls,  and  run  over  the  roof,  but  these  are  sufficient.  One  does  not  desire  to  stop 
tbere.  On  entering  the  pile  one  needs  a  moment's  pause  after  the  spectacle  of  the 
Gnnd  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  almost  unrivalled  aicbei  beneath,  before  we  again 
rouse  all  our  latent  powers  to  the  due  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  scenes 
that  await  ua  in  the  edifice.  And  now  we  descend  once  more,  both  in  the  body  and 
in  tho  spirit,  to  the  level  of  the  soil  and  of  the  daily  bustle  of  the  world  wi^out ; 
not,  however,  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  skill  and  unremitting 
libotirs  that  have  afforded  us  personally  go  much  gratification  and  instruction,  and 
which  liave  given  to  the  Parliament  of  the  British  people  a  home  worthy  of  it. 

Let  us  chronicle  briefly,  and  in  the  simplest  language,  a  few  of  the  names  whom 
ponerity  will  not  think  undersening  of  honour  and  peimauent  remembrance :  Charles 
Bany,  arcliitect ;  John  Thomas,  sculptor ;  Welbj  Pugin,  tho  carved  vroodwork  ; 
Ballantyne  and  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  the  stained  glass  ;  Eardman,  of  Birmingham, 
tha  metal  work  ;  and  tho  firm  of  Minton,  of  Staffordshire,  the  encaustic  tiles.  The 
Mst  of  the  whole,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  £1,200,000 ;  the  estimated  cost, 
whea  fiaiahed,  amounts  to  £2,000,000.  Startling  sums  to  talk  of,  and  be  taxed  for ; 
but  if  there  be  one  edifice  in  tho  kingdom  on  which  we  should  be  lavish  of  our  means, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  this. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  add  a  very  brief  and  consequently  imperfect  notice 
of  the  origin  of  Parliaments  ; — 

The  name — Parliament — i*  obviously  derived  from  the  French  Pariftn«rf;  a  word 
^ued,it  ia  said,  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Til.,  in  tho  twelfth  century,  and 
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whieh  fint  ooeun  in  out  (tatntMrnlSTS;  but  Sir  Bdwud  Ooke  Mja  it  iru  uied  in 
ibgUnd  M  mtIj  m  the  period  of  the  Ooobnor.  Ai  to  the  inatitutlon,  it  ie  commonly 
deriTed  bom  the  Skzon  Witenft-gemote,  or  meeting  of  wiw  men.  How  in  tbia  Tieir 
ii  itrictl;  correct,  it  ii  now  impoMible  to  diKwrer.  The  qneition  hM  eietted  much 
coatroTBny,  and  eipeeiaUj  thkt  important  p«ft  of  it— what  shue  the  people  poueMod 
in  the  meeting.  Authoritiei  of  the  Srtt  order— Coke,  Spelmu),  Ounden,  and  Prpine 
—•11  agree  that  the  Common*  formed  part  of  theie  grMt  legiilatif  e  e;pioia  or  eonn- 
'  oils  that  exitted  before  the  Conqtieat.  Suffident,  then,  be  it  to  uj,  that  tAtre  wu 
dereloped  the  geim  of  our  representatlTa  Mjttem ;  a  germ,  bowsTer,  the  growth  of 
which  wai  rudely  checked,  and  appeared  for  a  time  »lmort  deetrojed,  "bj  the  Nonnan 
Canqueet  Then,  while  the  great  bodj  of  the  Ang1o-S»oo  people  were  doomed  to  a 
state  little  batter  than  alaTer?,  eoelal  and  political,  the  entire  aoil  was  parcelled  out 
Among  the  chief  military  followen  of  William,  some  KTen  hundred  in  number,  who 
thai  became  the  diiect  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  wu  then  fortber  fubdlTided  b;  the 
latter  into  about  i^tj  thoueand  knight'i  feei, — that  it  to  mj,  portions  of  land  large 
enoDgh  to  fupport  a  knight,  and  enable  him  to  appear,  with  hone  and  arms,  properly 
equipped,  whencTer  the  lord  required  hii  eervicei.  The  former  clau  comprised  ap- 
parently the  eole  parties  who  were  then  entitled  to  the  honour  and  influence  of  a  ihare 
in  the  butineie  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  of  theae,  it  wai  only  the  barons, 
the  chief  pielatei,  and  others  specially  lommoned  by  the  king's  letters,  who,  in  con~ 
Junction  with  the  king,  really  exercised  any  legislative  power.  The  king,  indeed,  at 
first,  was  all  in  all.  For  a  conaiderable  period  after  the  Conquest,  law  and  legislation 
teem  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  record  of  bis  will,  as  eipreesed  (in  its  mors 
faYOurable  manifestations)  in  his  answer*  to  the  petitions  preeented  to  him  and  to  his 
council.  That  some  sort  of  public  opinion,  howerer,  eren  then  modified  the  absolutism 
of  onr  iOTereigns,  is  clear  from  many  &ctB  ;  here  is  one,  in  connection  with  the  first- 
known  instauM  of  an  English  Bovereign  addressing  a  legislative  assembly  in  a  set 
■paecb.  Pearing  his  subjects  would  be^or  possibly  knowing  they  were — discontented 
at  his  apparent  harshness  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  and  by  the  heavy  taxes  he  bad 
laid  upon  them,  Haury  I.  called  a  general  council  of  the  nation,  and  there  explained 
his  conduct  ao  fully  and  so  eloquently  to  them,  that,  at  the  close,  his  auditors  esthn- 
■iastieally  declared  they  were  ready  to  sacrifica  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence. 
Prom  kingly  explanations  to  the  people  must  follow  in  due  time  occasional  kingly 
submissions  to  the  people ;  then  the  development  of  a  sjstMU  of  regulations  of  their 
respectiTe  rights  and  powers,  still,  of  course,  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  popular  in- 
fluence, which  was — nothing,  and  lots  to  the  royal  influence,  which  had  boan  all ;  and 
lastly,  the  entire  legislative  supremacy  of  the  real  OTer  the  merely  representativa 
anthority ;  that  ii  to  say,  of  the  nation  over  its  chief  magistrate.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  us.  And  the  instrument  with  which  all  this  great  work  has  been  Bccomplished 
is  l^a  Tery  simple,  prosaic-looking  one  of— no  tax  wUfwut  eonmnt  offarliammt.  Pro- 
tection agwnst  the  despotism  of  the  Norman  kings  was  gradually  found  in  the  grow- 
ing institution  of  parliament,  but  not  before  England  had  passed  through  many  ter- 
rible ordeals.  Magna  Cbarta  b^an  to  loom  portentously  tltfougli  the  gloom  upon  the 
astonished  eyes  of  king  John  ;  and  simultaneously  with  its  appearance,  vra  find  also 
dark  intimations  of  the  advent  of  the  power  that  could  alone  make  that  instrument 
of  any  Talue.  In  the  Qreat  Charter  granted  by  John,  in  ISIO,  he  promises  to  sum- 
mon all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  personally,  and  all 
other  tenants  in  chief  under  Uie  crown,  by  the  sherifis  and  baili^  to  meat  at  a  cotain 
place,  witb  fifty  days'  notice,  to  asseas  aids  and  scutagea,  whan  necessary ;  in  other 
woids,  to  detarmina  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  levied  upon  tha  people,    H«e,  evidntiy. 
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wtn  the  Tvdimattti  of  onr  Houms  of  Lords  uid  CommoBi,  «td  nidiiMnU  metely :  for 
the  element*  of  repretentation  irsre  tbe  mm«  in  both  cmc«— the  land-ownen  of  the 
anattj' — «implj  divided  into  the  gieftter  and  the  lener.  But  the  era  wm  now  ap- 
{KDiokiitK  whoa  a  new  and  rtst  •lament  wM  to  be  introduced  in  fiTour  of  the  people— 
tfc*  ie[»eseiit»tioD  of  ^TiuIb,  ODouneroa,  and  Induitir,  and  when  the  oonflictiog  prin- 
ciplM  Mipporied  rvspectifely  bj  Ute  king  Mid  hi*  wUiereDta  on  the  one  lide,  find  by 
llie  people  led  hj  the  pwliunent  on  the  other,  were  to  try  the  Ust  iwne.  Canitant)  j 
pNtponed  and  conelantljr  renewed  f^om  the  dajr  of  the  ngning  of  the  Qreftt  Chutar, 
tb«  moricl  stru^le  wu  at  lut  precipitated  by  the  arbitrary  and  faitlileM  oharacter  of 
&mry  III^  whoae  long  reign  wa<  u  oonapicnout  for  his  violation,  at  eveiy  oppor- 
tani^,  of  all  thoM  principisi  of  goTsmment  that  were  held  lacred  in  the  populai 
heart,  as  for  his  unprincipled  and  treacheroiu  reneiraU  of  hii  oath  to  obaerre  the 
darter,  when  the  popular  preerare  wia  too  great  for  him.  At  that  time  rose  in  awful 
uajei^  before  him  and  the  people,  the  man  of  all  men  who  hai  the  bast  claim  to  be 
eannd«Ted  the  true  founder  of  the  modem  representatiTa  ijitem  of  England, — Simon 
i»  HontfoTt.  Af(«r  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when  Eenij  fell  into  Do  Montfort's  power, 
■ad  when,  if  the  charges  made  againat  the  great  earl  by  his  enemlai  had  been  true, 
Iw  would  have  been  busy  in  derising  means  for  consolidating  his  personal  power,  what 
Im  did  do  waa  this — he  Bummoned  by  his  ehanoellor,  Nicholas  de  Ely,  tiiio  hnightt  for 
tack  Mrt,  tw«  cUiien*  for  «kA  city,  turn  bwrgeitu  for  taeh  iorough.  Scarcely  had  he 
pranolgBited  this  grand  scheme  c^  reform,  when  he  fell  at  Bresham,  amid  the  tears  of 
the  people,  and  was  canonised  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  poetry  as  a  saint  and 
nartyr.  How  is  it  we  do  not  sea  De  Montfort's  name  among  the  list  of  personages 
who  are  to  have  statues  in  the  new  honses  t  Kdwaid  is  to  be  there,  and  his  other 
ilfautarioufl  victim  and  "  traitor" — Iffallace ;  why  not  De  Montfort  t 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  ii  the  great  epoch  fhim  which  may  be  dated  many  of  the 
more  important  features  of  our  pailiamentary  system.  The  general  objects  of  parlia- 
ment were  most  felicitously  expressed  in  the  writs  issued  by  Edward : — "  It  is  a  most 
•qidtaUe  rule  that  what  ooncena  all  should  be  approved  by  alt )  and  common  danger 
iwpelled  by  united  efibrts."  Pollowing  this  enunciation  of  the  general  theory  of  par- 
liament, we  find  the  particular — and  grand — essential  of  its  practice  also  boldly 
avewed  by  the  parliament,  and  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  king  in  the  council  of 
1S96 ;  when,  on  the  1st  of  August,  it  was  enacted, "  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in  parliament."  So  Do  Mont- 
fort's great  plan  («u  realised;  the  citizens  and  burgesses  maintained,  under  Edward  I., 
and  ever  after,  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  country  which  the 
great  earl  had  bequeathed  to  them  at  the  price  of  his  blood. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  positions  by  this  time  taken  up  by  these  several  powers. 
The  great  Council  was  atill  essentially  the  parliament ;  but  had  condescendingly  taken 
advice  fitom  time  to  time  ftom  the  knightly  or  free-holding  body,  and  now  they  ad- 
mitted to  a  rimilar  privilege  the  representatives  of  the  chief  industrial  places  in  the 
kingdom:  of  course  for  the  same  object  in  both  eases,  the  greater  convenience  of 
taxing,  under  such  drcumstaoces,  the  reepective  classes  represmted.  That  such  was 
the  state  of  things  as  regards  all  the  three  bodies  that  went  to  the  composition  of  the 
parliament,  in  its  more  complete  aspect,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  is  evident  from  the 
writs  he  issued  in  the  S3rd  year  of  his  reign,  which  directed  that  the  elected  citizens 
and  bu^eaaes  should  have  full  power  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  citisens  and  burgesses  at 
large,  teparatdy  from  the  county  representatives,  for  transacting  what  should  be 
•rimMi  6j/  the  prtat  Council,  die.  But  this  separation  of  the  two  lesser  bodies  was 
bat  a  temporary  phase  of  their  contemponkneous  exiftence  ;  the  tendency  of  efenti 
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Epeodilj  led  to  their  un&lgunatioD,  and  the  homely-sounding  but  gnndlj  snggeidTa 
word  "CommoDa,"  km  applied  to  both  knights  &Dd  citiieoa,  &c,  for  the  fint  time  ^>- 
pean  in  the  records  of  that  great  Datioaat  measure  of  1327,  which  closed  tite  in&moiu 
career  of  Ednurd  II.  We  laam  &om  them  that  it  was  by  the  "  council  and  ucent" 
of  the  CommoDB,  m  well  as  by  those  of  the  prelates,  baions,  &&,  that  Edward  II.  waa 
deposed  and  that  Edward  III.  ascended  the  throne.  Something  had  beea  obtained, 
however,  even  in  that  disastrous  reign.  The  parliamentarians  of  that  day,  finding 
thitt  the  principles  bo  well  set  forth  by  the  first  Edward,  were  not  bearing  tiiiit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  second,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  their  own  words,  "many 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers,  against  right,  in  respect  to  which  griev- 
ance no  one  can  recover  without  a  commou  parliament;"  there  was  then  added  to  Uie 
Great  Charter,  the  following  important  law,  "  We  do  order  that  the  king  shall  hold  a 
parliament  onee  a  year,  or  tmee  if  jutd  be,"  The  use  made  of  this  new  privilege  shona 
ita  ea^mated  value:  during  the  following  reign,  that  of  Edward  III.,  nearly  &&y  par<- 
liaments  were  held  at  Westminster. 

The  comparative  number  of  the  knightly  and  civic  representatives,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  will  surprise  many  of  our  readers  i  there  were  only  74  of  the  former 
to  £62  of  the  latter.  An  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  declension  of  the  one  class, 
and  of  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  other,  that  bad  within  a  CMiturj'  or  two  taken 
place.  It  was  only  fitting  that  the  English  language  should  be  spoken  in  what  waa 
now  become  an  English  parliament,  and  so  that  improvement  marked  tiu  reign  of 
the  third  Edward.  The  earliest  record  of  any  parliamentary  proceeding  in  Engliah, 
occurs  in  that  monarch's  thirty-sixth  year  of  rule.  The  roll  of  the  year  is  found  in 
French  as  usual,  but  it  expressly  states  that  the  cause  of  summoning  was  declared 
(en  EngloU)  in  English.  From  this  time  all  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  the 
native  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  the  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  "  although," 
says  Lord  Campbell  with  covert  satire, "  the  entry  of  some  of  those  proceediugs  in  tiie 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  atill  in  Norman-French." 

Another  improvement,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  cessation  of 
the  migratory  habits  of  parliament.  Beforo  that  time  they  were  held  wherever  the 
sovereign  found  it  most  convenient  to  himself  to  be  at  the  time,  so  that  they  were  aa 
often  held  out  of  as  in  London ;  but  rince  then  the  occasions  have  been  few  when  any 
other  place  than  the  existing  one  was  chosen.  &.  question  has  been  often  debated — 
When  did  the  separation  of  the  parliament  into  two  Houses  take  place?  There  is 
one  event  that  we  think  may  be  taken  aa  really  (imultaneoua  with  the- recognition  of 
their  existence  as  an  independent — and  in  thai  sense  separate  body, — the  election  of 
a  Speaker,  whitA  took  place  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  year  1377. 
Certainly  from  that  period  we  find  the  Commons  exerdsing  an  important,  and,  on  the 
whole,  an  increasing  induence  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.  We  must  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  subsequent  history  of  Parliament.  Such  periods  as  that  of  the  Civil 
War, — such  events  as  those  of  the  atl«mpted  abolition  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords  by  the 
Commons,  the  visit  of  Charles  I.  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the  five  members  who  had 
ofibnded  him,  the  &mouB  dissolution  by  Cromwell,  tie,  are,  we  think,  best  left  in  their 
own  stem  simplicity.  Our  object  has  been  to  describe  the  House  of  Parliament — sot 
its  history. 

The  House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  b  not  sitting,  may  be  seen  by  viutors,  on  ob- 
taining a  ticket,  which  is  given  free  of  charge,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 
Daring  tho  sitting,  it  is  only  shown  on  Baturdaya ;  but  when  occupied  in  the  heating 
of  Appeal  Cases,  the  House  ia  open  to  the  public. 
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V.   GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS :  I. 


THE  TREASURY. 
Thb  heart  of  th«  EzmuUtb  of  Bnglknd — that  powar  wliiali  embracM  in  fti  influeues 
ftlmoBt  sverf  portion  of  tha  habitabls  globe — hu  itf  abiding-place  in  Bome  reij  pltUD, 
or  pofitirely  ugly,  or  reconti;  amart«iied  buildings,  ooToring  a  fev  acre*  in  the  neigh' 
botirbood  of  Whitehall,  and  opening  behind  to  St.  Jamaa's  Park.  We  valk  south- 
ward, a  few  hundred  ^ardi  from  Ohating  Crosa,  and  wo  reach  the  north  flank  of  theie 
buildings — the  Admiraltj.  A  little  further  on  we  arriTe  at  the  Hone  Quardf.  A 
private  hooM  interrenea,  uid  we  are  at  the  Treaaurj.  This  was,  lome  little  while  ago, 
a  brick  building  of  the  moat  gloomj  and  taatelesa  character,  joined  on  to  one  of  the 
arcUtectnral  freaks  of  Sir  John  Soane,  uied  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Council  Office. 
Mr.  BuT7  hai  tranxfomed  this  inoongruous  association  into  a  Terj  splendid  palatial 
facade,  within  whose  walla  is  lodged  the  moving  principle  of  British  authorit; — the 
power  of  the  pune.  And  ;et  England's  Troosur;  contrasts  strangely  with  the  school- 
bo;  notions  of  a  Treasury  that  cling  to  ns.  Here  are  no  ingots  of  gold  and  ailrer,  no 
■torea  of  jewels,  no  piled-up  aubitantial  wealth.  Flainly-dr eased  men,  with  about  as 
much  sm^l-change  as  maj  suffice  for  the  expenses  of  the  da;  in  their  pockets,  go 
out  and  in.  Scraps  of  paper  are  handed  about  with  large  sums  written  or  engiared 
on  them.  The  abstract  idea  of  mone;  inhabits  the  empt;  balls :  the  power  of  endow- 
ing meu  with  a  magoetio  power  of  attracting  gold  to  them  after  thaj  issue  from  the 
doors  is  there — nothing  more.  It  is  like  the  chests  full  of  sand  which  the  Spanish 
Jews  are  said  to  have  received  in  pawn  from  the  Cid,  and  to  have  guarded  with  scni- 
pulouB  care,  believing  the;  contained  the  hero's  plate  and  jewels.  The  chests  con- 
tained something  better  than  gold — the  Cid's  "promise  to  pay;"  and  the  Treasur; 
contains  something  better  still — the  collective  faith  of  the  British  nation.  The  nn- 
seen,  remote  wealth  at  the  command  of  thig  vacant  Treasury  exceeds  what  casterR 
im^nation  piled  up  in  the  cavern  opened  to  Aladdin.  In  this  building  is  deposited 
the  talisman  that  keeps  toge^ier  the  social  fabric  of  the  empire.' 

When  Henr;  VIII,  had  stripped  Wolse;  of  Whitehall,  and  other  possessions,  he 
constructed  there,  for  the  amussment  of  his  leisure,  a  Teimis-court,  a  Bowling-green, 
and  a  Cock-pit  The  tennis-court  and  the  bowling-greeu  have  left  no  tracea.  The 
cock-pit  went  through  a  variety  of  transmutations,  till  it  settled  down  into  a  Treasury. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Iiord  Bigh  Tieaaurer  Godolpbin  sat  three  or  four  times 
a  week  at  the  Cock-pit,  "  to  determine  and  settle  matters  relating  to  the  public  trea- 
sure and  revenues."  This  was  the  old  building  fronting  the  Banqueting  House; 
which  Mr.  Barry  has  receuti;  metamorphosed  into  a  magnificent  wing  of  his  uniform 
edifice.  The  old  office  of  Qodolphin,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  modem  Trea- 
sury. The  oflices  of  the  mora  important  Ainctionaries  are  in  Uie  large  building  behind, 
which  fronts  the  esplanade  in  St.  James's  Park.  Several  offices  were  deBtro;ed  in 
1733,  in  order  to  erect  the  present  building  tiuiing  the  parade;  the  expense  of  which 
was  estimated  at  £9000.  The  fikfade  consists  of  a  double  basement  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  a  projection  in  the  centre,  on  which  are  four  Ionic  pillars  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment, 

Where  the  Treasury  of  the  Kings  of  England  had  its  abiding  place — or,  more  pro- 
perly, where  its  euUm,  or  Platonic  idea  lodged,  before  it  took  up  its  abode  in  tha 
Co«k-pit,  were  luu^  to  baj.    The  Exchequer,  which,  in  the  leign  of  Bdward  I.,  -n^ 
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literally  the  Eing'g  stiong-box,  wu,  in  his  time,  lodged  io  the  cloitten  of  Westmiuster 
Abbej.  Sir  Fraacii  FalgnTe  uji,  th«t  the  earliest  place  of  deposit  for  the  royal 
treasure*  which  can  be  traced  is  "  that  very  aacient  apartment,  described  a<  the 
'  Trcfttury  in  the  cloiften  of  the  Abbey  of  WeBtminster,  next  the  Chapter-houte,'  and 
in  which  the  pix  is  still  contaioed.  Thii  building  ia  a  vaulted  chamber,  supported 
bj  a  single  pillar ;  and  it  must  remain  with  the  architectural  antiquary  to  decide  why 
a  structure  in  the  early  Romanesque  style,  ranging  with  the  massy  semicircular  arch 
in  the  south  banaept,  acknowledged  to  be  a  portion  of  the  structure  raised  by  the 
Confeesor,  may  not  also  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Intimate  Anglo- 
Saxon  king.  In  this  Treasury  the  Regalia  and  Crown  Jewels  were  deposited,  as  well 
as  the  Records.  The  ancient  double  oak  doors,  strongly  grated  and  barred  with  iron, 
and  locked  with  three  keys,  yet  remain." 

The  theory  of  the  British  Treasury  was  much  the  same  during  the  nomad  period  of 
it*  existence  that  it  has  continued  tc  be  in  its  settled  and  citiien-like  life.  There 
was  from  the  begiuning  a  treasurer,  whose  office  it  was  to  derise  schemes  for  nusing 
money,  to  manage  the  royal  property  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  strike  out  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  modes  of  expenditure.  He  had  even  then  the  control 
of  all  the  officers  employed  in  collecting  the  customs  and  royal  revenues,  the  disposal 
of  offices  in  the  customs  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  nomination  of  escbeators  in  the 
oounties,  and  the  leasing  of  Crown  lends.  Then,  as  a  check  upon  the  malvetsation  of 
this  officer,  there  was  the  Exchequer,  the  great  conservator  of  the  revenues  of  the 
nation.  "The  Exchequer,"  aaid  Mr.  Ellis,  Qerk  of  the  Fells,  when  examined  before 
the  Finance  Commisaionera,  "  is  at  least  coeval  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  has 
been  from  its  earliest  institution  looked  to  as  a  check  upon  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  a  protection  for  the  King  as  well  as  for  the  subject,  in  the  custody,  payment,  and 
issue  of  the  public  money." 

This  is  still  the  broad  outline  of  the  Treasury — of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  State 
of  (%reat  Britain.  The  enormous  nkagnitude  of  the  empire  ha*  caused  the  subordinate 
departments  of  Customs,  the  Mint,  dEc,  to  expand  until  they  have  attained  an  orgau' 
iaatiou,  an  individual  importance,  a  history  of  their  own.  The  different  modes  of 
transacting  mooey-business,  rendered  necessary  by  its  greater  amount  and  more  com- 
plicated nature,  have  altered  the  routine  both  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer;  the 
changed  relations  of  King  and  Farliament  liave  subjected  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer 
to  new  control  and  superintendence.  Still  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  fconomy  of  the  empire,  remain  essentially  the  same  aa  in  older  times. 

The  Lords  Commissionets  of  the  Treasury  (for  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
has  for  many  years  been  put  in  commission)  have  their  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
building  whose  history  we  have  briefly  traced.  The  Exchequer,  or  more  properly 
''the  receipt  of  exchequer,"  has  its  office  at  Whitehall  Yard.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  seems  formerly  to  hare  been  looked  upon  as  a  depute  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  has  in  these  later  timea  been  not  unfrequently  the  same  person  with 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    He  is  always  one  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners. 

The  old  forms  of  transacting  business  were  long  retained  with  a  desperate  fideli^ 
in  the  Exchequer.  Formerly,  when  money  was  paid  in,  the  entry,  after  being  made 
in  a  book,  was  transcril)ed  upon  a  slip  of  parchment  called  a  Bill ;  and  then  irom  that 
a  stick  or  rod  of  haiel,  or  some  other  wood,  was  prepared  with  certain  notches  .cut 
upon  it  indicating  the  sum  in  the  Bill.  This  was  called  striking  or  levyiug  a  Tally. 
The  Tally  was  then  cleft  from  the  head  to  the  shaft  through  the  notches,  and  one  of 
the  two  parts  retained  by  the  Chamberlains  of  tht  Exchequer,  while  the  other,  called 
a  Counter-tally,  w  Foil,  was  given  to  the  party  paying  in  the  money,  and  was  his 
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(lUelurge  in  the  Exchequer  of  Accompt.  The  Tallies  were  not  aboliihed,  and  iu' 
d«nted  CheqoBB  lubAituted  u  receipts,  till  1763.  At  the  uime  time  the  offices  of  the 
CSumberlaiiii  were  ftbolished,  but  not  determined  :  aivd  it  was  not  till  1826  that  the 
lart  of  the  Chamberluni  resigned.  Finally,  in  1834,  the  entire  ancient  constitation 
of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  waa  put  an  end  to  ;  and  instead  of  the  Auditor,  Four 
Tellen,  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  and  lubordinate  Officers,  the  following  new  officen  were 
appointed :— namely,  a  ComptroUer-Oeneral  of  the  Receipt  and  Issue  of  his  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  an  Asaistant-Cnnptroller,  a  Chief  Clerk,  and  such  number  of  CQerks  and 
AaaiBtanU  »3  should  be  regulated  and  established  &om  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasory.  Up  to  thia  time  the  accounts  at  the  Exchequer  had  been 
kept  in  I^tin  and  in  Roman  numerals;  it  was  not  till  now  that  thia  cumbersome  and 
barbarous  method  was  dispensed  with  OTcn  in  receipts  and  Touchers. 


In  the  main  body  of  the  Treasury  buildings,  facing  the  Banqueting  House,  is  the 
Office  of  the  Board  or  Tkade  and  Plantations.  This  Board  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  President  and  Vice-president,  and 
two  Secretaries.  In  the  valuable  '  Notes  and  Materials  for  the  History  of  Public  De- 
partments,' by  Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas,  of  the  Record  Office,  the  general  business  of  this 
Board  is  thus  described : — "  All  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  Trade  which  come 
before  the  several  departments  of  the  Qovemment  are  usually  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Tradc^  either  for  the  information  of  its  members,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  advice.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  frequent  communications  ivith  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  subjects  of  the  negotiation  of  Commercial  Treaties,  of  difficulty  arising 
out  of  them,  and  of  the  proceedings  necessary  to  give  effect  to  them;  with  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  alterations  made  or  contemplated  in  the  laws  of  the  Customs,  on  cases  of 
hardship  to  individuals  arising  from  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  on  points  con- 
nect«d  with  them  which  require  solution  ;  and  with  other  departments  on  matters  of 
interest  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  preparation  also  of  Bills,  and  of  Orders 
in  Council,  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Qovemment  on  these  subjects,  fre- 
quently falls  to  the  care  of  this  Board.  The  correspondence  of  the  Board  with  private 
individaals,  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  has  cognizance,  is  likewise  extensive." 


THK  HORSE  GUARDS. 

Tbe  Horse  Guards — that  is,  Uie  building  so  called  in  familiar  conversation— was 
bnitt  aboat  the  middle  ef  last  century  by  Tardy,  after  a  design  by  Kent.  That  was  a 
time  when  people  in  this  country  appear  to  have  had  a  vague  notion  that  there  was  a 
thing  called  architecture  which  was  admired  by  those  who  understood  it:  that  Italian 
architecture,  in  particular,  was  highly  esteemed;  and  that  in  Italian  architecture 
there  were  pavilions  and  cupolas,  basements,  and  whatnot.  Such  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  imbecility  was  precisely  the  one  in  which  a  bad  copier  of  indifferent  prints,  like 
Kent,  might  pass  himself  off  for  an  architect,  and  his  copies  for  architectural  designs. 
Id  justice  to  Vardy,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  his  mason-work  is  welt  enough. 

After  all,  the  Horse  Guards  is  hut  a  shell :  it  is  what  is  going  on  within  it,  and  the 
■luions  hopes  and  fears  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  the  wonder-working  orders  that 
have  in  times  past  issued  from  it,  that  make  us  pause  to  regard  it. 

Not  bat  that  there  are  attractions  here  for  the  most  unrefiecting  sight-seer.  Those 
two  seemly  troopers  on  their  powerful  chargers,  who,  with  burnished  cuirass  and  car~ 
Une  on  ka«(^  lit  motionless  m  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  two  overgown  sentry  boxes 
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for  two  hours  on  B  stntoh  (thaj  eommonce  those  littings  4t  tan  XM.,  and  ar«  relivred 
ever;  two  houn,  until  four  pjl,  when  th«ir  senti^  duti«t  teiMinate  for  the  ivf),  m 
figures  thftt  can  icarcelj  be  psesed  without  &ttr»otiiig  a  glance  of  admiration.  And 
there  i*  gener&llj  &  numerous  collection  of  blackguard  boja,  members  of  parliament, 
orossing-sweapers  and  out-of-^ffiee  cabmen,  ocoupants  of  Btooli  in  goTemment  ofBoes^ 
and  orange-women — in  short,  of  all  the  profesiional  frequenters  of  this  part  of  the 
town — oolleoted  to  watch  (he  rather  strihing  ceremony  of  changing  guard.  The  fold- 
ing doors,  in  the  rear  of  the  stone  sentry  boxes  aforesaid,  are  thrown  open ;  two 
cuirmssed  and  hetmeted  heroes,  od  sleeh  snorting  steeds  that  might  bear  a  man 
through  a  summer  day's  tourney  or  through  a  red  field  of  battle  without  Sagging, 
ride  in  ;  and,  upon  the  philosophical  principle  that  no  two  bodies  can  eo-ezist  in  (he 
same  apace,  push  the  living  statues  already  there  out  in  front,  who,  each  describing 
a  semicircle,  meet  and  ride  aide  by  ude  through  the  central  gate,  and  bo  back  to  (heir 
stables. 

This  Guard  is  part  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  more  especially  so  called  from  being 
mounted  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  movements  of  the  Queen's  Guard 
of  (he  Household  Brigade  of  Cavalry  are  regula(ed  nominally  by  the  "  Gold  Stick  in 
Waiting  "  (that  is  to  say,  by  one  of  the  Colonels  of  the  (wo  regimen(t  of  Life  Guards 
and  of  the  "Blues"),  but  virtually  by  their  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  is  technically 
termed  the  "  Silver  Stick  in  Waiting,"  and  who,  as  well  as  the  Gold  Stick,  is  relieved 
every  alternate  month.  The  movements  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  belonging  to  (he 
Household  Infantry,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Field  Officer  in  Waiting" 
who  is  always  on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  also  is  on  duty  for  a  month,  and 
relieved  by  die  next  of  equal  rank  in  order  on  the  roll,  which  commences  with  the 
Grenadiers. 

The  barracks  in  London  where  the  Foot  Guards  are  stationed  are: — the  Welling- 
ton Barracks,  in  the  Bird-cage  Walk ;  the  Poitman  Street  Barracks,  in  Portman 
Street ;  the  St.  CSeorge's  BarracVs,  Trafalgar  Square ;  St.  John's  Wood  Barracks ; 
Eenaington  Barracks  (a  small  detachment) ;  and  a  battalion  in  the  Tower.  The 
cavalry  barracks  are  at  Enightshridge  and  the  Regent's  Park.  All  orders  coocsming 
all  the  Guards  in  London  are  given  out  by  the  field-officer  on  duty  at  the  Horse 

The  Guard  commonly  called  the  Queen's  (or  King's)  Guard  are — 1st.  One  Captain, 
one  Lieutenant,  and  one  Ensign  at  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  which  is  considered  a 
sort  of  head  quarters.  Snd.  One  suhalteru  at  Buckingham  House.  3rd.  One  Captain 
and  two  Subalterns  at  (ha  Tilt  Yard— for  that  name,  associated  with  the  stately 
toiumeys  of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Till.,  still  survives, — attached  to  the 
site  of  the  Horse  Guards.  The  officers  in  the  Guards,  it  is  well  known,  have  rank  in 
(he  army  above  what  they  hold  in  their  regiments;  but  when  on  duty  among  them- 
selves, (he  subaKems,  that  is,  (he  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns,  do  all  that  appertains  to 
those  of  the  same  nominal  rank  in  regiments  of  the  line.  These  tiiree  Guards  supply 
the  Bentinels  stationed  at  Buckingham  and  Storey's  Gates^  at  (he  various  QovemmenI 
Offices,  at  the  entry  from  Spring  Gardens  into  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  Duke  of  Twk'i 
Column,  all  round  St.  James's  Palace,  and  about  Buckingham  House. 

The  guard  at  St.  James's  is  the  only  one  that  mounts  always  with  the  Queen's 
colours.  At  all  other  guards — even  guards  of  honour,  unless  it  be  for  a  crovmed  head 
— they  mount  with  the  colours  of  the  regiment. 

With  the  most  showy  and  ceremonious  mounting  of  a  guard  in  England  at  St. 
James's  Palace— with  tite  less  gorgeous  but,  perhaps,  more  imposing  relief  of  the 
guard  at  the  Hone  Gouds-^'mth  the  doM  i^iniiiuty  of  th«  WeUiogton  wd  St. 
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Qfogt'a  B&mcki — with  the  mftrohing  And  coustermarebiug  of  the  guards  dravnfrom 
the  cftTkliy  buraoks — with  the  marching  of  the  infantrj  from  the  barracks  above- 
named  to  drill  or  inapectton  in  Hjde  Park,  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  afford,  of  a 
'foranooD,  the  moat  itirring  military  spectacle  (apart  from  a  regular  revien)  to  be 
seea  ia  the  kingdom.  Within  and  around  this  region,  the  Guards — foot  and  horse — 
are  the  chuacteristic  features  of  the  scene,  the  real  fftnii  hei — and  fine-looking  fel- 
lows thej  art. 

Such  is  the  eiterior  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Within  are  the  offices  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Military  Secretarj,  the  Quarter-MasteT-Qeaeral,  and  Seoretarj  at  War ; 
in  other  words,  here  is  the  "local  habitation"  of  those  who  wield  the  gallant  arm;  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  MaEter-OeneTal  of  the  Ordnance  have  immediate 
and  independent  manngement  of  their  respective  portions  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
country.  But,  in  addition  to  them,  no  less  than  six  diflereot  departments  of  govern- 
ment have  various  duties  committed  to  them  connected  with  the  administration  of 
militOTj  affairs.  These  are : — 1st,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  more  particularly  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Colonial  and  Home  DepaTtmenta  ;  2Dd,  the  Secretar^r  at  War ;  3rd, 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  4th,  the  Commissariat  department  of  the  Treasurj  ;  3th,  the 
Board  of  Audit :  6th,  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the  peculiar  functions  of  each  of  those  classes  of 
authorities,  and  the  means  by  which  so  many  heterogeneous  and  independent 
functionaries  are  brought  to  work  together  with  something  like  harmony  and  effect. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  which,  in  order  to  thread  our 
nay  through  this  labyrinth,  we  itaust  keep  constantly  in  mind,  ia,  that  the  army 
belongs  to  the  Sovereign.  Parliament  gives  it  to  the  Crown,  or  rather,  it  every  year 
gives  the  Crown  the  means  of  maintaining  it  for  a  year,  but  here  the  power  and  right 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  army  stops.  The  whole 
power  &nd  control  over  the  army  is  vested  in  the  Crown — that  is,  more  especially 
since  the  Bevolution  settlement  of  1688 — in  the  King's  government,  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  by  the  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  eicept  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  was  originally  only  one  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  that  though  convenience  first  introduced  the  custom  of  having  one 
Secretary  who  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  foreign,  and  another  who  confined 
himself  to  home  afiairs — and  although  in  1758  a  third  Secretary,  for  the  colonies,  was 
appointed,  to  divide  the  labour  and  responsibility,  yet  still  most  of  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  State  may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  exercised  indifferently  by  any  one  of 
the  three.  In  point  of  &ct,  however,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  never  meddles 
with  the  war  department — that  is  left  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  The 
military  administration  of  the  nation  in  all  its  political  bearings  is,  in  reality,  vested 
in  these  two  ministers.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  the 
control  and  management]  of  all  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of 
the  troops  of  the  line  at  home,  and  the  XDuards.  According  to  the  necessities  of  the 
service,  he  orders  the  army  to  be  moved  into  a  disturbed  district ;  he  conveys  his 
orders  throngh  the  Quarter-Master-General  to  the  general  officers,  who  are  immediately 
nnder  his  guidance  ;  he  informs  them  how  they  are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistracy,  not  only  in  cases  of  disturbances,  but  under  any  cases  that  may  arise. 
He  directs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  forts 
to  he  built  on  the  coast  in  time  of  war,  or  barracks  in  disturbed  districts.  The 
Secietary  of  State  for  the  War  Department  and  Colonies  has  the  command  of  the 
army  abroad.    In  these  weak  piping  times  of  peace  he  not  only  orders  what  propor- 
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tion  of  troops  ahall  be  Mnt  to  Mch  colon;,  but  h»  bpprovei  of  the  appointment  of  the 
general  officer  itho  is  to  commuid  them  ;  in  ahoit,  he  hu  the  control  over  the  ann; 
for  tH  purposes  of  state  policy.  He  maj  order  a  fort  or  batter;  to  be  built  in  an; 
colon;  in  consequence  of  its  disturbed  or  exposed  state.  The  offices  of  these  wielders 
of  the  destinies  of  armies  must  be  sought  not  here,  but  in  I>owmng  Street. 

The  administration  of  the  ann;  under  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  the  Croirn,  whose 
representatives  these  ministers  are,  is  entrusted  to  executire  officers  who  are  appointed 
to,  and  receive  their  orders  direct!;  from,  the  Queen  or  her  Secretaries.  The  finance  of 
the  arm;  is  kept  rigidl;  separated  from  its  discipline  and  promotion :  the  financial 
arrangements  arc  the  business  of  the  Secretar;  at  War ;  the  discipline  and  promotion, 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  regards  the  Household  Brigade,  Gavalr;  and  Idne,  and 
of  the  Master- General  for  the  Ordnance.  Two  of  these  demi-gods  of  the  arm;  exercise 
their  functions  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  arm;,  as  a  sjstem,  the  exclusiTe  control  over  the 
public  mono;  voted  for  military  purposes,  rests  with  the  Secretar;  at  War,  who 
transacts  business  at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  office  was  established  in  1666.  The 
Secretary  at  War  has  access  to  the  Sovereign,  and  takes  his  orders  direct.  He 
prepares  and  submits  the  arm;  estimates,  and  the  annual  mutin;  bill  to  Parliament, 
and  frames  the  articles  of  war.  The  expenditnie  of  sums  granted  b;  Parliament  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  arm;  takes  place  by  warrants  on  the  Pa;master  General,  signed 
b;  the  Secretar;  at  War.  In  ever;  regiment  there  is  a  pa;master  not  appointed  by, 
nor  under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretar;  at  War.  The  accounts  of  the  regimental  paymasters,  and  of  other  officers 
charged  with  the  payment  of  other  branches  of  tiie  service,  are  examined  and  audited 
in  the  War  Office.  The  insertion  of  all  military  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
'  Gatette '  pass  through  the  Secretary  at  War,  because  they  involve  a  pecuniar; 
outlay,  and  he  is  the  channel  for  obtaining  the  authorit;  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
issues  of  arms  by  the  Ordnance  when  required  b;  the  militar;  authorities.  In  concert 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  with  consent  of  the  Treasury,  he  ma;  from  time  to 
time  m^e  alteniions  in  the  rates  of  pay,  faaif-pa;,  allowances  and  pensions.  By 
ancient  usage  the  Secretary  at  War,  aided  b;  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  is,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  GoTermnent  to  sustain  an;  attack  that 
may  be  made  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  his  office. 

The  Commandep-in-Chief  has  his  office  at  the  Horse  Guards  also.  He,  too,  has 
access  to  the  Sovereign,  and  may  either  receive  orders  direct  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  always  been  held  a  simply  executive,  not  a  ministerial  officer.  The 
business  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  office  is  dispatched  by  an  Adjutant-General  and 
a  Quarter- Master-General,  with  their  subordinate  functionaries.  Both  of  these 
officers  are  appointed  b;  the  Queen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Adjutant-General  has  under  him  a  Deputy  Adjiitant-Oeneral,  an  Assistant  and  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  appointed  also  b;  the  Queen,  and  a  number  of 
clerks,  messengers,  &e.,  ^pointed  b;  himself.  Everything  relating  to  the  effective  or 
non-effective  state  of  the  troops  ;  to  formation,  instruction  and  discipline  ;  to  the 
direction  and  inspection  of  the  clothing  and  accoutrements  of  the  army  ;  to  recruit- 
mcnta,  leaves  of  absence ;  to  the  employment  of  officers  of  the  staff ;  and  to  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  returns  relative  to  other  matters,  falls  under  his  department.  All 
regulations  and  instructions  to  the  arm;  are  published  through  this  officer  h; 
direction  of  the  Commaader-JD-Chief.  The  Adjutant-General  prepares  monthl;,  for 
the  Queen  and  Commnnderin-Chief,  returns  of  ^e  troofw  stationed  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  o£  the  home  and  foreign  force,    ^be  pnooipal  duties  of  the  Quarter- 
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H>itflr>Q«neral  are,  to  ptMcrilM  loutei  and  mutthM,  to  r«giilftt«  the  embukiitioii  knd 
diMmlMrkatioii  of  troopa,  to  poTide  quarten  for  them,  to  muk  out  gronnd  proper  for 
ciicatnpinents,  to  executo  militu;  inrrejf,  and  to  prepar«  plans  and  arrangB  dispou- 
tion«  for  the  defence  of  a  temtoi?,  whether  luch  defence  is  to  be  effected  bj  the 
troope  klone  or  bjr  means  of  field-worka.  Attached  to  the  office  of  Qaarter-Maete> 
Qeneral  of  the  Forces  is  a  hoard  of  topogi^hy,  with  a  depot  of  maps,  plans,  and  a 
library  cvntaining  the  best  militai;  works  that  have  been  published  in  different 
countriesL  Eveiy  British  anujc,  when  in  the  field,  has  a  special  Quarter-Master- 
QenenJ  and  staff,  organized  in  exact  analogy  with  that  of  the  penuanent  officer  at 
the  Horse  Guards. 

We  most  now  turn  our  steps  towards  Pall  Mall,  and  risit  the  Ordnaoee  Office, 
in  order  to  prosecute  our  analysis  of  the  composite  organisation  of  the  British  arm/. 
The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  stands  in  the  sune  relation  to  the  Queen  and 
Secretaries  of  State,  in  his  department,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Like  that  officer 
and  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  has  access  to  the  SoTereign,  and  takes  his  orders  direct 
or  frtmx  the  Secretaries  of  State.  This  is  a  very  complicated  department :  it  com- 
bines within  itself  both  civil  and  military  functions,  which  are  not  separated  as  in 
the  army  of  the  line,  and  has  moreover  taken  on  its  hands  since  the  peace  a  great 
number  of  other  departments.  This  complexity  is,  in  a  great  measure^  unavoidable, 
for  the  Ordnance  combines  scientific  with  mere  professional  serricee.  The  Master- 
General,  however,  directs  personally,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  all 
those  matters  which,  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  All  military  appointment^  all  questions  of  discipline  and 
orders  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  force  come  under  this  description  ;  and 
likewise  the  general  direction  and  goTemment  of  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
The  Master-Qenerat  of  the  Ordnance  has  the  title  and  powers  of  Colonel  of  what  is 
called  the  "regiment"  of  Artillery — absurdly  enough,  for  the  body  is  increased  in  time 
of  war  to  34,000  men.  An  officer  with  the  title  of  Deputy  Adjutant-Oenerat  of 
Artiller;',  who  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  Adjutant-Oeneral  of  the  British  forces, 
is  at  th«  head  of  the  Artillery  Staff.  The  Board  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of 
Artillery  is  at  Woolwich ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  this  arm 
of  the  serrice.  The  Boyal  Artillery  corps  consists  of  the  Brigade  of  Horse  Artillery 
and  of  the  Artillery  serving  on  foot.  The  Rocket  corps  is  attached  to  and  forms  part 
of  the  Artillery  ;  as  also  the  Artificers,  and  the  Royal  Waggon  Train.  There  was 
formerly  a  corps  of  Drivers :  but  the  men  are  now  always  enlisted  as  "  Qunoeis  and 
Drivers,"  and  made  to  do  duty  in  both  capacities.  As  the  army  of  the  line  was 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  Kings  of  England — ■ 
squabbling  all  the  while  with  a  jealous  and  ni^ardly  Parliament  —  from 
the  few  regiments  of  Guards  maintained  by  the  last  Stuarts  (or  engrafted  upon 
them,  if  the  readers  think  the  metaphor  more  just);  so  the  Ordnance  department 
ha^  in  due  course  of  time,  been,  after  the  same  fashion,  eked  out  from  the  old 
Artillery  Companies  of  Queen  Bess  and  other  antique  Sovereigns.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Worshipful  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  London  may  claim  to  be  the  Inti- 
mate descendant  and  representative  of  the  body  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
1696.  The  first  warrant  fijing  the  constitution  of  the  Ordnance  is  that  of  Charles 
n.  (SOtb  Jul/,  1683),  only  five  years  previous  to  the  Bevolution. 

The  corps  subject  to  the  Ordnance  are  the  "  Regiment,"  already  described,  and  the 
Engineers.  The  whole  of  the  Engineer  department  is  under  the  Inspectw-Qeneral 
of  Fortifications.  Both  the  civil  and  military  engineering  of  the  army  is  entrusted 
to  this  ooTp§.    The  erection  and  maintenance  of  forts  and  barracks  devolves  upon 
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them.  Tbs  SngiDBcn  mm,  properlj  fpukiag,  a  Ngim«nt  of  offiaen  ;  bat  btteohed  to 
it  ua  the  oompuiiei  of  lappert  utd  minen,  with  the  pontoon  tnin,  iti  forget,  Wkg- 
gont,  be.,  under  k  msjox  of  the  Brigade  of  Bnglneen. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance,  ennmerated  ai  the  third  of  thots  which  take  part  in 
managing  the  militarj  afbirs  of  thi*  counti;,  takes  upon  it  Uiose  dutiei  which  aie 
more  eapeciall;  termed  civil.  The  Master-Oeaeral  attends  its  meetings  only  on  rare 
and  ver;  particular  occasions.  All  its  ptoceediogs,  howeTer,  are  regularly  submitted 
in  the  form  of  minutes  for  his  approTa],and  are  subjaot  to  his  control.  His  authority 
is  supreme  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  military ;  and  he,  not  the  Board,  is  con- 
sidered responsible  for  tho  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  department  it 
managed.  The  three  Board  officers  of  the  Ordnance  are  the  BurTeyor-Qeneral,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  (at  Pall  Mall),  and  the  principal  Storekeaper.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  these  officers — uniformly  the  clerk — contrive  to  be  in  Parliament,  and  act 
as  the  mouth-pieces  of  this  arm  of  the  serrioe.  Upon  the  Clerk  devolTai  the  duty  of 
preparing  and  oarryjog  the  Ordaance  Estimates  throug|i  Parliament.  Each  of  these 
three  officers  has  his  own  separate  and  distinct  duties  ;  but  ai  all  acts  are  done  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  all  important  quastiona  are  brought  before 
it,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  hare  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business  trans' 
acted  in  every  separate  division.  The  business  of  the  Board  comprehends,  with 
regard  to  the  Ordnance  corps,  the  greater  pirt  of  the  business  which,  as  relates  to 
the  rest  of  the  army,  is  tnnaacted  in  the  War  Office  :  for  example,  the  examination 
of  pay-lists  and  accounts,  the  decision  of  all  olaims  bj  officers  to  pensions  for  wounds, 
to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  horses  or  baggage,  to  command-money,  and  to  allow- 
ance for  passages,  or  in  lieu  of  lodgings  and  servants.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  dutiei  of  the  Board  have  reference  to  matters  not  merely  concerning  their  own 
particular  brauoh  of  the  military  service,  but  the  whole  army,  and  even  the  navy. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  every  description  (including  guns  and 
carriages  for  the  navy),  are  supplied  bj  them  to  both  services.  Beside!  the  clothing 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  they  fumisb  also  that  of  part  of  the  militia,  of  the 
police  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  some  corps  belonging  to  the  army,  and  the  great  coats 
for  all ;  they  are  likewise  charged  with  the  issue  of  various  kinds  of  supplies,  as  of 
fuel,  light,  &c.,  tioth  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and,  with  respect  to  the  troops  In 
Great  Britain,  of  pravision  and  forage.  The  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications, 
military  works,  and  barracks,  is  another  branch  of  the  buiinets  of  the  department; 
which  has  also  the  duty,  altogether  unconnected  with  anything  of  a  military  charac- 
ter, of  furnishing  various  descriptions  of  stores  for  the  use  of  the  convict  establish- 
ment in  the  penal  colonies. 

The  CommisEariat  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury,  the  business  of  which  is  defined 
in  a  Treasury  Memorandum  by  the  Assistont-Becretary,  dated  6lh  March,  IS44,  to 
be,  to  raise,  keep,  and  disburse,  according  to  fixed  regulations,  the  whole  of  the  funds 
required  to  carry  on  the  foreign  expenditure  of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  princi- 
pally, in  time  of  peace,  the  expenditure  of  our  colonies  and  other  dependencies.  "  The 
Commigsariat  officers,"  says  the  Hmnorandum,  "  act,  in  eifect,  as  Sub-treasurers  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  foreign  poBsCEsioDi  of  the  Crown."  "  The 
Commissariat,"  it  is  added,  "also  provides,  keeps  in  store,  and  issue;  the  provisions, 
orage,  fuel,  and  light,  for  the  use  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  service  abroad ; 
furnishes  the  troops  with  the  necessary  supplies  of  water ;  provides  all  land  and  in- 
land water  transport;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  properly  authorised  naval  agent,  takes 
up  all  the  freight  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  by  sea."  The  Commiisoriat 
is  a  peculiar  and  important  service,  requiring  great  ability  and  much  experience. 
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I>uriBg  the  it1u>1«  time  ooniumed  by  tlie  Britiih  armj  in  ulTancing  irom  th«  froiiti«n 
«t  Toitagal  to  the  FyreneeB,  the  ComcPUMritLt  officers  had  to  feed  daily  80,000  men 
•nd  iO,000  horasa.  The  mouej  raiied  bj  the  Commiasariat  Department  in  apecie,  in 
*ilT*r  and  gold,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  the  PeniDiulai  -war,  hy  bills  on  thii 
Muntrj,  amounted  to  somairhere  about  £36,000,000  itarling ;  and  probabl;  £10,000,000 
mors  vai  Mnt  firom  Bngland,  and  ai  much  from  the  Mediterrauean  and  other 
qnaiisn. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  Comptrollera  of  Army  Acoounti,  the  ComraiHioners  of 
Audit,  in  addition  to  their  former  duty  of  auditing  the  account*  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  CommissioneTa  for  the  lerrice  of  the  army  on  every  foreign  station, 
have  also  acted  ai  advisers  to  the  Treasury  in  military  business  in  general,  and  parti- 
cnlaily  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Commissariat.  Properly  speaking,  the  Commissariat 
and  Audit  Board  are  both  branches  of  the  Treaeurjr.  The  separate  offices  of  Fay- 
noftei  of  the  Forces,  Treasurer  of  Chelvea  Hospital,  Treasurer  of  the  NaTy,  and 
Treaanrer  of  the  Ordnaitce,  are  now  all  conaoUdated  into  the  one  office  of  Faymatt«r- 

Amid  all  this  Kattering  of  military  business  through  a  nnmber  of  departmoitf,  it  is 
clear  that  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards — the  Secretary-at-War  and  the 
Cammander-in-Chief— remain  the  nucleus,  the  heart  of  the  military  orgajuaation  of 
Qrent  Britain. 

A  finer  army,  whether  we  regard  its  physical  or  moral  qualitiei,  nevei  existed  than 
onr  own  at  the  present  moment.  Its  services  as  a  bulwark  against  aggression  from 
without  in  time  of  war,  or  ai  an  effective  minister  of  the  civil  power  in  internal  emer- 
gencies in  time  of  peace,  are  invaluable.  Higher  scientific  acquirements  than  exist 
among  its  "  corps  du  gteie  "  are  not  to  be  found  ;  a  more  intelligent,  rooml,  high- 
spirited,  and  lighthearted  soldiery  never  made  a  monarch's  heart  high  as  she  ps^ised 
b^  eyes  along  their  ranks.  The  spirit  of  improvement  has  since  the  Peaee^  and  more 
especially  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  working  a  wonderful  change  in  the  chuacter 
of  this  army.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  imagine  the  Sritish  soldier  a  mere  machine,  ai 
■ome  GalUoized  writers  have  been  pleased  to  represent  him.  But  yet  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  Without  induiging  in  dreams  of  perfectibility,  or  believing  that 
vice,  and  sonow,  and  suffering,  can,  by  «ny  educational  process,  or  by  any  mortal 
mean*,  be  ever  banished  from  this  world,  or  from  any  class  of  men  that  inhabit  it,  be 
they  rich  or  poor,  refined  or  unrefined,  we  can  yet  gladden  our  hearts  with  (be  hope 
of  a  vast  and  not  distant  improvement  in  our  soldieiy  by  means  of  eduoatiiin,  humane 
beatment,  and  some  fair,  adequate  portion  in  the  prospect  of  advancement  through 
merit  and  talent,  and  without  purchase  or  patronage.  The  result  of  what  he*  already 
been  done  is,  assuredly,  an  encouragement  to  go  on  and  do  more.  The  discipline  of 
the  British  army  and  navy  is  far  more  perfect  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  or 
during  any  period  of  the  last  great  war  which  was  ended  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
,  In  pioportion  to  the  diminution  of  flogging,  and  other  degrading  punishments,  has 
besm  the  inerease  of  moral  elevation  in  the  army  and  navy  |  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  men,  collectively,  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  slowly-advancing  system  of 
kinder  and  better  treatment ;  the  barrack  library  has  notably  thinned  the  canteen 
and  publie-house  of  red-coats ;  the  access  to  good  books,  and  (he  habit  of  reading, 
have  filled,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  the  register  in  which  the  good  conduct  of 
estch  aolditf  is  entered.    . 

Bat  this  is  a  digression.  The  Horse  Guards  is  the  centre  of  vitality  of  an  anny. 
This  army  etmsiits  ef  i — Cavalry  :  The  first  and  second  regiments  of  Life  Quards,  the 
MjtX  n^maat  oi  the  Bone  Ehiards  (blues),  seven  tegimeDts  of  Dragoon  Guards,  two 
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of  Dragootu,  fourteen  of  Light  I>TKg;MinB,  including  Lancers  and  Husmts.  It^antry  : 
Three  regimentB  of  Guards,  Dinetj-nine  reginients  of  tho  Line,  the  Rifle  brigade,  three 
West  Indi»  regiments,  the  Ce^too  Rifle  regiment,  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  the 
Bojal  Canadian  Rifle  regiment,  the  St.  Helena  regiment,  the  Royal  Newfoundland 
CompanieB,  and  the  Royal  Malta  Fencible  regimeot.  To  these  have  to  be  added  the 
Engineers  and  the  Artillery,  with  the  royal  waggon-train,  the  artificers,  the  rocket 
corps,  and  the  sappers  and  miners.  The  in&ntry  and  cavalry  borne  on  the  eatimate* 
of  16M  amounted  to  99,126  officers  and  men.  The  artillery  and  engineer  corps 
amounted  to  14,669  men. 

THE   ADMIRALTY. 

A  few  years  ago,  if  we  took  up  our  station  on  the  esplanade  in  St.  James's  Puk, 
the  eye  was  caught  by  a  huge  uprigbi  beam  erec(«d  on  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  straight  arms  extending  from  it  laterally  at  different  angles.  The  giant  upon 
whom  the  stranger  gazed  was  signalling  to  his  huge  brother  on  Putney  Heath,  who 
repeated  the  intelligence  to  his  neighbour  behind  Richmond,  and  he  to  the  next  in 
order.    The  machine  is  gone. 

And  what  is  to  sueeeed  this  Admiralty  Semaphore,  which  some  thirty  years  before 
superseded  the  flat-boaided  Telegraph,  which  was  a  noveUy  and  a  wonder  in  the  first 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  ]  The  Electric  Telegraph.  The  wondrous  engine  has 
taken  its  place,  which  sends  the  commands  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  to  the  great 
naval  arsenals  literally  as  quick  as  lightning ;  for  the  agency  it  lightning.  The  cen- 
tral power  which  directs  that  mysterious  agency  has  long  resided  in  those  three  ugly 
sides  of  a  square  that  we  call  the  Admiralty.  The  whole  world  knows,  and  has  long 
known,  the  vast  extent  of  that  power.  But  it  almost  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  and  awful  in  its  workings,  when  we  learn  that  from  a  room  in  this 
homely  building  its  silent  and  secret  commands  may  penetrate  in  an  instant  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  to  send  forth  "the  meteor  flag  of  England,"  wherever 
there  is  danger  to  repel,  or  oppression  to  oTorcome,  or  freedom  to  uphold.  It  is  a 
tremendous  power,  but  glorious  when  wielded  aright. 

There  is  quite  as  little  to  interest  the  eye  in  the  interior  of  the  Admiralty  as  in  its 
exterior.  Through  the  great  central  door  jou  pass  into  a  spacious  hall,  cool,  airy, 
and  pleasant  in  summer,  but  bare  of  ornament.  A  few  attendants,  in  plain  dresses, 
are  lounging  in  the  hall ;  always  civil,  but  always  cool — they  answer  any  questions 
with  Spartan  brevity,  aad  allow  the  inquirer  to  pass  on.  The  public  rooms  are,  like 
the  vestibule,  sufficiently  spacious  and  well-proportioned,  furnished  with  eTerything 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  business — decorously  simple.  Except  in  the 
extent  of  the  building,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  private  establish- 
ment of  some  great  mercantile  firm.  It  is  nothing  of  outward  show  that  impresses 
us  as  we  pass  through  these  suites  of  rooms  :  it  is  our  consciousness  of  a  spiritual 
presence  which  has  pervaded  them  ever  since  they  became  the  residence  of  tho  cen- 
tral management  of  the  British  navy.  Here  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (who 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet)  and  his  four  junior  Lords  bold  their  deliberations.  They 
prepare  the  navy  estimates  and  lay  them  before  Parliament ;  issue  orders  for  the 
payment  of  navtj  moneys ;  make  or  approve  all  appointments  or  promotions  in  the 
navy ;  recommend  all  grants  of  honours,  pensions,  -or  gratuities  for  services  performed 
in  their  department ;  order  ships  to  be  commissioned,  employed,  and  paid  off,  built, 
sold,  or  broken  up.  There  is  a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  business  surging  about  that 
building.    Reports,  inquiries,  and  petitions  are  fle^uiK  i^  ^*  ^  spring-tide  ii>oe«> 
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nntlj  from  the  nmotest  TtfponB  of  tKe  nrth,  ud  orden  and  instraotioni  m  flowing 
oat  ms  contiaaoaBlj  to  regulate  operations  that  fill  h  wide  »  iphere. 

How  many  an  anxjon^  how  manj  an  elated  heart,  hare  paned  in  and  out  of  this 
building !  Merrea  that  wonid  renuun  unahakeu,  minds  that  would  remain  «elf- 
po—ewnd  while  the  iron-hail-ihower  of  a  broadside  was  craihing  through  bulwark 
and  bulkhead,  or  while  the  thunders  of  whole  fleets,  beneath  the  smoke-canopj  of 
tbeir  own  erefttion,  were  shaking  the  breei7  atmosphere  into  a  calm,  sulphurous  and 
poriMntmis  as  that  which  broods  orer  an  earthquake,  hare  here  become  relaxed  and 
ooofused  as  those  of  a  bashful  girl.  The  midshipman,  as  he  passed  up  these  broad 
atura,  has  felt  that  there  was  aomething  worse  on  this  earth  than  a  mastJieadiiig, 
and  «T«n  bis  petulance  has  been  subdued  ;  naj,  the  equanimitj  of  the  most  eoo]ly 
imperious  captain  has  been  shaken.  Perhaps  Nelson  has  laid  his  hand  upon  these 
banisters  while  his  fardistant  spirit  was  marshalling  the  future  fights  of  TraMgar 
and  the  Vile,  or  ginng  orders  to  bang  out  the  signal — "  England  expects  STery  man 
to  do  hia  duty."  Cook  passed  up  these  stairs  to  report  what  unknown  regioDS  and 
tribes  he  had  discoTered,  and  how  he  had  triumphed  over  sickness,  and  brought  back 
a  crew  scarcely  diminished  bj  death,  from  a  long,  distant,  and  dangerous  Tojage. 
Here  manj  a  plan  of  action  has  been  struck  out  which  conducted  to  victorj ;  manj 
a  one  in  defiance  of  whose  absurdity  the  skill  and  courage  of  British  sailors  have 
gained  rietories.  The  succession  of  gallant  spirits  endowed  with  scientific  acquire- 
ments, calmness,  and  fertility  of  resource  in  unexpected  eme^ncies,  honourable 
{wide  in  their  profession,  and  derotion  to  theic  country,  which  has  filled  these  walls 
fta  *  great  part  of  two  hundred  years,  is  unsurpassed  in  history. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  cittien  of  a  state  which  is  so  essentially  maritime  as  Qreat 
Britain,  not  to  feel  that  this  centre  of  our  naval  organisation  is  among  the  most  in- 
teresting localities  that  London  contains,  and  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  linger  on  the 
■pot  oonjuiing  up  an  outline  of  the  stages  through  which  our  navy  has  passed  into 
its  preeent  maturity  of  growth. 

Host  of  onr  kings  since  the  Oonqnest  appear  to  hare  possessed  some  vessels  of  war ; 
and  an  Amiral  de  la  Her  du  roi  d'Angleterre  appears  on  the  records  as  early  as  ,ISS7, 
But  the  Engliah  '  Admiral '  was  at  this  time  merely  a  great  officer  of  state,  who  pre- 
sided generally  over  maritime  afturs.  Fleets  in  these  early  days  were  fitted  out,  when 
the  king  went  to  war,  by  adding  to  his  own  little  squadron  merchant-vessels  pressed 
from  all  ports  in  the  kingdom ;  for  the  pressgangs  of  old  took  the  ships  along  with 
the  nilon.  The  naval  afUrs  of  Oreat  Britain  continued  much  on  this  footing  till 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  Henry  VU.  was 
the  first  king  who  thought  of  providing  a  naval  force  which  might  be  at  all  times 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  state.  It  does  not  appear  that  Henry  did  more  in  this 
way  than  buildmg  the  '  Great  Harry,'  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  agreed 
•mMig  themselves  to  call  the  first  ship  of  the  royal  navy.  But  there  were  royal  ships 
before  his  time ;  and  as  for  general  attention  to  naval  afiairs,  there  was  quite  as 
much  paid  by  Edward  IT-  as  by  Henry  TIL 

Henry  TIIL  is  said  to  have  "perfected  the  dedgns  of  his  bther,"  which,  being  in- 
topreted,  means  that  the  existence  of  a  real  royal  or  state  navy,  sndt  as  EngUnd  has 
piissiasiil  since  hii  time,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  period.  Be  instituted 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  Office ;  established  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Dockyards 
«f  Deptfoid,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth ;  appointed  regultir  salaries  for  the  admirals, 
rsptains,  and  sailors,  and,  in  short,  made  the  sea-service  a  distinct  profession.  He 
^^^r•  made  laws  for  the  pla'^^'"g  and  Reservation  of  timber  j  caused  the '  Henri  Qrac« 
it  Dim'  to  be  hnijt,  which  is  said  to  have  measured  aboTe  1000  tons;  and  left  at  his 
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du(h  &  navy,  the  tiMuiag«  of  which  amounted  to  12,000  tons.  Coming  dowD  to  the 
d&jB  of  Elizabeth,  ve  icnpe  eoquuntuicB  with  the  g^&ii(  fellows  who  manned  her 
toraewbftt  unproved  TMiela.  £Iiiftbeth  wu  economical.  Though  ahe  increued  the 
usvj,  ftud  though  ihe  raised  the  wogoi  of  leameo,  jet  ihe  eucoaraged  the  meroh&Dte 
to  build  large  ships,  whioh  on  occMion  were  coarerted  into  ahipt  of  war,  sod  rated  at 
CO  to  100  tona  more  than  the;  meSfured.  Of  the  178  ahips^  maiined  b;  14,996  men, 
which  met  the  Spanish  Annada,  a  couKiderable  number  were  nof'shippes  rojal." 
Ihe  greet  national  effort  bj. which  the  Annada  wu  discomfited  maj  be  regarded  aa  in 
port  the  natural  coniequenee  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  enterpnie  in 
Bnglond,  in  part  the  cauu  of  a  great  and  sudden  deTelopment  which  it  received  at 
that  time.  The  exaggerated  eatlntate  mode  of  the  gain  pf  the  Spaniards  b;  their 
American  conquesta  had  atirred  tBe  emulation  of  England.  Merchants  of  Bristol  and 
merchants  of  London  were  fitting  out  Toyagea  of  discovery,  and  soliciting;  the  royal 
oountenance  to  their  efforts.  Mathematicians  and  historical  students  were  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  new  Indies,  busily  devising  how  their  own  scientific  acquirements  could 
beat  promote  discovery.  The  high  nobility  became  associated  with  adventures  to  un- 
known lands.  Nobles,  who  in  that  half-feudal  age  still  ruffled  with  troops  of  retainers, 
cherished  their  gallant  naval  dependants  more  than  any  others.  The  Frobishers, 
Prakea,  and  the  rest  of  these  patriarchs  of  our  fleet,  almost  oU  started  in  life  ns  fot- 
loirera  of  some  nobleman.  The  young  gentry  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  Baleighs 
and  the  Gilberts,  partly  from  natural  inclination,  partly  because  tbey  saw  "  that  way 
l^omotiDn  lay,"  sought  to  swing  themselves  into  notoriety  by  entering  the  sea-service. 
The  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  narigation  was  studied— the  discovery  and  colo? 
nisation  of  new  lands  and  the  seamanship  of  the  whole  nation  went  hand  in  hand.  It 
was  court  &shioD,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  oeuntry  fashion.  The  Queen  had  tha 
good  sense  to  encourage  tbis  spontaneous  bunt  of  national  energy,  and  to  feel  that 
countenance  was  almost  all  she  needed  to  give.  She  had  knighthoods  for  her  captains 
when  tbey  returned,  as  well  as  smiles  when  they  departed.  It  was  then  that  English- 
men became  a  nation  of  mariners. 

All  have  heard  of  John  Hampden  and  his  ship-money  ;  that  controversy  between 
a  king  and  his  subject  mai^,an  era,  not  only  in  constitutional  history,  but  in  the 
formation  of  our  navy.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the  strength,  and  improving  the 
oi^nisation  of  the  navy,  was  equally  felt  by  royalist  and  republioan  atateimen.  The 
opposition  to  Charles  arose  not  so  much  out  of  any  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  navy, 
OS  out  of  distrust  of  the  policy  which  sought  to  raise  the  money  for  that  purpose  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament.  It  woe  under  Charles  1.  that  the  navy  woe  first  divided 
into  ntes  and  classes ;  but  the  civil  troubles  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  diverted 
attention  from  maritime  afikira.  When  Cromwell  seiwd  the  reins  of  government,  he 
found  the  navy  much  reduced,  but  his  energy  restored  it,  and  he  left  164  stul,  of  which 
one-third  were  two-deckers,  measuring  nearly  55,000  tons.  Cromwell  was  the  first 
who  laid  before  Parliament  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy ;  a  practice  which 
has  been  continued  ever  since:  he  obtained  £400,000  per  annum  for  that  purpose. 
The  navigation  laws,  an  important  feature  in  the  naval  policy  of  England,  were  also 
originated  by  Cromwell,  or  some  of  his  councillors.  The  government  of  the  Restora- 
tion, with  all  it*  faults,  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  Cromwell's  naval  policy. 
The  extravagance  of  the  King,  and  the  jobbing  propensities  of  some  of  his  ministers, 
starved  the  navy  for  intervals :  but  it  was  a  passion  with  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward* 
James  II.,  and  the  labouring  oar  was  taken  by  the  indefatigable  Pepys;  and  between 
them  the  naval  service  had  on  the  whole  fuT-P^''y  ^"^"^  ^'^  ^  *^^  '>^  ^^  Revolution. 
The  Dak*  introduMd  iapiored  signals,  ^qj  pepy*  k*P*  ^*  aooowtt  in  order.    When 
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JuBM  IL  monntMl  the  throne,  he  took  immeduite  meesures  tot  imprerlng  the  iutj. 
At  the  RoTolutioD  the  fleet  was  in  exeelleat  condition,  with  aeft-etoree  complete  for 
dght  monthB  for  each  ihip.  The  foroe  wm  164  TesBeli,  of  which  nine  were  firat-reUe, 
ouTjriDg  6930  gasa,  end  48,000  men. 

Scientific  naTigBition  continued  to  be  patronised  during  the  whole  of  thii  period : 
during  the  latter  half  of  it  under  the  atupieea  of  the  Bojtj  Sooietjr.  The  tailing  and 
fighting  men  of  the  navy  had  not,  howoTer,  become  so  thoioughlj  fneed  into  one  otais 
u  the;  are  in  our  da;.  Blake  never  waa  at  eea  till  be  bad  paesed  forty,  and  It  xomj 
be  questioned  whether  he  was  ever  much  of  a  navigatOT.  He  aeked  his  pilot,  or 
muter,  to  lay  him  alongside  of  the  enemj ;  and  bis  gelf-poiseuion,  fearleenieei,  and 
pertinacity  did  the  rest.  The  Montagues  and  Albemarlea,  who  commanded  under  the 
Bestoration,  were  not  much  of  seamen  :  thej  trusted  the  navigation  of  their  Teasel*  to 
tba  mariners — their  business  was  to  fight.  They  were  followed  on  board,  when  they 
hoisted  their  Sags,  by  volunteers  from  the  court.  The  peculiarities  of  British  men-of- 
war  were  not  fuUy  developed  so  long  as  this  system  continued- 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution  that  the  Admiralty  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
preient  official  residence.  It  was  in  1688  that  the  management  was  permanently  put 
ia  Commission.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  held  by  an  individual  till 
1632.  In  that  year  it  was  entrusted  to  a  Commission,  of  which  all  the  great  officers 
of  Slate  were  members.  During  the  Common  wealth,  the  affairs  of  the  navy  were 
■naoaged  by  »  Committeo  of  Parliament,  till  Cromwell  took  the  direction  of  them  upon 
himself. '  The  Duke  of  York  was  Lord  Bigh  Admiral  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
isign  of  Obarles  II,  ;  when  he  ascended  the  throne  he  took  the  charge  into  his  own 
buda.  Binee  the  Revolution  the  office  has  always  been  in  Oommiiaion,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1707-8,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  Lord  High  Admiral, 
ud  18S7-8,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  held  the  aame  office. 
The  Revolution  Qovemment,  looking  about  in  search  of  a  residence  for  its  naval  Com- 
mitdoners,  placed  them  for  a  time  in  a  house  associated  with  rather  a  disagreeable 
reputation.  The  eon  of  the  infamoua  Jefieries  soon  wasted  hla  father's  ill-got  gains  by 
his  diaeolute  and  extravagant  conduct.  He  was  obliged  to  sell,  with  other  property, 
the  house  which  James  II.  had  allowed  the  judge  to  build  in  Duke  Street,  with  a  gate 
ud  steps  into  the  Park.  The  house  was  bought  by  OoTemment,  and  converted  to  the 
uu  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  From  this  they  soon  removed  to  Walling- 
ford  House,  opposite  Bcotland  Yard.  In  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.  the  present  structure 
wu  erected  on  the  site  of  Wallingford  House,  by  Ripley ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  the  architectural  screen,  now  in  front  of  it,  waa  drawn  by  the  decent  band  of 
Adam,  to  tell  its  homeliness.  Here  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Admiialty  ever  ' 
Bince  it  left  the  mansion  of  Jefferies. 

The  improvements  made  iu  the  Naval  department  of  Qovemment,  since  the  Ravolu- 
tion,  have  consisted  chiefly  in  those  details  of  management  which  escape  the  notice  of 
the  public.  Its  prominent  features  have  remained,  on  the 'whole,  unaltered.  The  in- 
■trament  wielded  by  the  Admiralty  baa  grown  with  the  nation's  growth  in  stature  and 
in  perfection  of  its  organisation. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  this  building  of  the  Admiralty  there  ii  not  room  for 
the  whole  of  the  managers  of  this  huge  instrument  of  national  power.  It  spreads 
ovei  the  whole  of  London.  Here  arc  the  council-rooms  nnd  the  residences  of  the 
Midor  Lords ;  and  if  you  pass  the  broad  easy  fiighC  of  steps  bj  which  access  is  attained 
to  the  public  apartments,  and  ascend  the  narrow  dark  stairs  beyond  it,  you  will  find 
jeurseltin  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  passages,  conducting  to  small  rooms  crowded  with 
Imxr)  and  drawers  fall  of  charts,  in  which  the  busy  bydrographieal  department  is 
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conatantlj  ftt  wotic  On  the  wut  nde  of  the  great  sqiure  of  Somerset  Hoqm  bm  th« 
Tictualliog,  NftTj-Pftj,  md  Traneport  branchea  of  the  Navy  Office,  The  west  temoe 
of  the  sMne  Etructure  contuna  the  official  bousei  6i  the  Treaaurer  and  the  Comptrollor 
of  the  Navy,  of  three  Cammisuoaen  of  the  Narj  Board,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  TictiuJling  Department  Other  branches  of  the  maaagement  of  tbe  dbtj  miut 
be  sought  at  Sheernest,  Portsmouth,  PlTmouth,  and  even  in  the  colonial  dockjards. 
Oreenwicb,  with  its  Upper  and  Lower  Schools,  and  its  Hospital,  is  a  part  of  the  great 
system,  iJie  training-place  of  the  sulor-boy,  and  tbe  refuge  of  the  worn-out  Teteran. 
Where  ia  the  "  Uinistry  of  Marine  1"  a  natire  of  the  trim  goTemtuanta  of  tbe  conti- 
nent, where  all  departments  of  state  are  oi^nised  after  tbe  newest  driU  fashion,  aska 
when  he  first  comes  to  England.     It  ia  eierywhore  in  the  British  dominions. 

But  the  mechanism  of  our  navy  and  the  great  secret  of  its  power  will  he  imperfectly 
comprehended,  unless  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  inmates  of  a  not  inelegant  struc- 
ture in  the  handsome  Trinity  Square  on  Tower  Hill.  Tb«  corporation  which  transacts 
its  business  there  is  the  right  arm  of  the  British  MiniBter  of  Marine. 

When  there  was  no  permanent  royal  navy,  and  even  after  one  bad  been  created,  so 
long  as  Teasels  continued  to  be  pressed  in  war-lime  at  well  as  men,  the  Eipg  of  ^ig- 
land  bad  to  repose  much  more  confidence  in  tbe  wealthier  masters  of  the  merohant- 
serrice  than  now.  They  were  at  sea  what  his  feudal  chiefs  were  on  shore.  The  guild 
or  brotherhood  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  of  Deptford  Strand  were  probably  tolerated  at 
first  in  the  assumption  of  a  power  to  regulate  tbe  entry  and  training  of  apprentices, 
the  licensing  of  journeymen,  and  tbe  promotion  to  the  rank  of  master  in  their  craft,  in 
the  same  way  as  learned  and  mechanical  corporations  did  on  shore.  To  a  body  which 
counted  among  its  members  the  beat  mariners  of  Britain  came  not  unnaturally  to  be 
entrusted  the  ballastage  and  pilotage  of  the  river.  By  degrees  its  jurisdiction  came 
to  be  extended  to  such  other  English  ports  as  had  not,  like  the  Cinqne  Ports, 
pririleges  and  charters  of  their  own  :  and  in  course  of  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^nity  House  became  permanent  in  these  matters.  Elizabeth,  always  ready  to  avail 
herself  of  the  costless  services  of  her  citizens,  confided  to  this  corporation  the  chaise 
of  English  sea-marks.  James  II.,  when  be  ascended  the  throne,  was  well  aware  of 
tbe  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  he  gare  it  a  new  charter,  and 
tbe  constitution  it  still  retaiiks,  n<»ninatiDg  as  the  first  master  of  the  reconitructod 
corpoiation  his  invaluable  Pepys. 

The  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  consists  of  Younger  and  Elder  BreUiren. 
The  number  of  Tounger  Bretbren  is  unlimited ;  they  are  commanders  in  the 
msrchant-Berrice  who  have  never  served  under  a  foreign  Sttg ;  they  are  admitted  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Elder  Brethren,  after  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  hy  the 
charter.  The  Elder  Brethren  are  thirty-one  in  number :  eleven  are  considered  noble, 
or  in  tbe  honorary  line  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  twenty  are  taken  from  the  merchant 
sea-service.  Vacancies  at  the  Board  of  Elder  Brethren  are  filled  up  by  their  electing 
(by  ballot)  a  successor ;  if  an  honorary  member,  from  any  admirals  of  the  navy, 
ministers  of  state,  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  if  one  of  the  merchant-line, 
from  among  the  Younger  Brethren.  The  business  of  tbe  Board  is  in  reality  managed 
by  the  twenty  members  from  the  merchant-servive,  the  honoraries  rarely,  if  ever, 
interfering.  Tbe  Board  conusts  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assiatanb,  and 
eighteen  Elder  Brethren,  simply  so  called.  The  business  of  the  Board  is  transacted  by 
committees,  six  in  number;  tbe  first  and  principal  is  called  the  Committee  of  Wardens: 
it  consists  of  the  Depute  Master  and  the  four  Wardens  ;  it  exercises  a  general  control 
and  takes  charge  more  especially  of  the  treasury  and  accounts.  The  second  com- 
mittee, consisting  also  of  fonr  members,  is  for  the  examination  of  masters  in  the  navy 
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ud  piloto.  To  toenn  ttie  competency  of  these  examinfttioiu,  the  GIdai  Brethren  ue 
DeT«T  appointed  upon  thia  committee  until  they  h&Te  been  in  the  corporation  some 
time,  in  order  that  the  expeiiuice  they  gftin  bj  being  employed  on  nirreyi  of  the 
coMt  rsiAj  quftliff  them  for  the  task.  The  third  committee,  conaiiting  of  tiro 
members,  ia  for  the  tupervision  of  ballastage  in  the  riTer  Thamea  ;  the  fourth  it  the 
committee  of  lighthouieg ;  the  fifth  for  the  collection  of  duea ;  and  the  lixth  for 
attending  to  the  peuaioners  and  inmatea  of  the  noble  almshouaea  belonging  to  the 
corpoi&tion.  Thia  brief  recapitulation  of  the  couatitntion  and  functioui  of  the 
corporation  irill  auSce  to  ahoir  that  it  ia  an  inatitution  by  meana  of  which  the 
eoergiea  of  the  independent  seamen  which  proTcd  so  aTailable  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  haTc  been  retained  in  the  aerrice  of  the  State  down  to  the  present  moment. 
At  no  time  haa  the  merchant-eerrice  ahown  itself  onraaoeptible  of  the  due  lenae  of  ita 
reipoiuibility.  Officen  who  have  riaeii  high  in  the  Boyal  aerrice  bare  begun  their 
eaner  before  the  mast,  cot  only  in  merchantmen  of  the  long  royage,  but  in  coaatera. 
Cook  was  ^iprentiee  in  a  coUler.  The  merchant-aerrice  baa  kept  pace  with  the 
awakening  spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  aa  the  navy.  The  East  India  trade  haa  formed  a 
ralnable  branch  of  the  merchant-aerrice.  Many  oztenaiTe  ihip-ownera  manifeat  a 
most  laudable  anxiety  to  promote  the  education,  both  profeaaional  and  moial,  of  their 
^prentices,  and  to  advance  the  yoong  men  from  rank  to  rank  aa  they  prOTc  them- 
aelre*  worthy.  To  ahow  the  high  character  attained  by  our  mercantile  marine  under 
these  aoapicea,  it  is  only  neceaaary  to  name  the  Scoreahya,  the  Enderbya,  the  Warbama, 
the  BecTofta,  and  the  I«ifds,  who  have  (»mpetcd  for  the  palm  with  the  Royal  nary 
m  urging  onward  the  progresa  of  discovery. 

To  a  superficial  obeerrer  the  maritime  adminiatration  appears  a  chaoa— much  that 
is  of  vital  consequence  seems  to  be  neglected.  But  obaerrationa,  auch  aa  arise  in 
contemplating  the  machinery  of  the  Admiralty  and  Trinity  Houae,  ahow  that  this  is 
a  miaoonception.  The  seoret  of  the  efficiency  of  our  marine  Is  that  it  governs  itself, 
and  that  aU  classes  belonging  to  it  cau,  in  some  way  or  other,  attain  to  a  voice  in  its 
management.  The  bureaui  of  the  Admiralty  contain  many  practical  and  experienced 
teamen  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  Government  tike  oura,  in  which  party  leaders 
chase  each  other  in  and  out  of  office,  the  permanent  aecretaries  in  the  offices  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  real  ministers.  The  active  members  of  the  Trinity  Board  are 
recnut«d  from  the  ranks  of  the  mercfaBat.jervice.  The  Trinity  House  eonanlts  the 
Admiralty  incases  of  difficulty;  the  Admiralty  intrusts  to  the  ^inity  Board  important 
practical  duties.  The  Hydrograpber's  Office — the  atatiatical  department  of  the 
Admiralty — formsaconnectinglinkbetween  the  two  Boards.  These  practically  trained 
officials  are  watched  and  checked  by  unofficial  pupils  of  the  aame  school — membera  of 
the  Boyal  navy,  or  wealthy  abip-ownen — whose  ambition  has  carried  them  into  Parlia- 
ment. The  maritime  admin  iatration  and  legislation  of  Qreat  Britain,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  Britiah  constitution,  haa  rather  grown  than  been  made  what  it  is,  and  it 
haa  apmng  up  stately  and  athleti&  Aa  the  nation  growa,  so  must  it  be  extended  ;  as 
the  nation  improves,  so  must  the  details  of  ita  organisation  be  amended.  But  the 
grand  outline  mnat  be  adhered  to,  for  it  ia  the  form  that  nature  haa  given  to  us,  and 
to  tamper  with  it,  or  mutilate  it,  ia  deatb- 

Tbe  veMels  compoaing  the  navy  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  of  which 
consiita  of  what  are  called  rated  ships ;  the  second  of  sloops  and  bomb-vessels,  or 
vessels  commanded  by  a  commander  ;  the  third  of  auch  smaller  veaaela  as  are  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant,  or  inferior  officer.  The  first  class  comprises  ships  of  six 
latea :  the  first-rat*^  all  three-decked  ships  ;  the  second,  all  two-decked  ships  whose 
war  complements  conrist  of  700  men  and  upwards ;  the  tbiid,  all  ships  whoee  comple- 
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m«Dtt  m  from  600  to  700  ;  the  fourth,  ahipa  vhoee  complements  &ro  from  400  to 
TOO  ;  the  fifth,  ships  whoae  eomplemeots  are  from  860  to  400  ;  the  aiith,  ships  undor 
290.     Teaseli  of  the  fint,  leeond,  and  third-ntes  tie  called  line-of-b&ttle  ghipi. 

The  following  it  a  return  tn&de  up  to  Jul;  30, 1849,  of  the  number  of  Baiuho  and 
Steam  Sbipb  of  her  Majeetj'i  Strj :— Of  Sailing  Vettels — 19  first-ratea,  mounting 
from  110  to  120  guni,  and  ranging  from  £612  torn  to  3394  ;  62  aeoond-rateB,  mounting 
from  TS  to  104  guna,  and  ranging  from  1964  ton*  to  3169  ;  80  third-ratet,  mounting 
from  TO  to  T2  guns,  and  averaging  from  1742  tons  to  S£14  ;  40  fourth-rates,  mounting 
trom  90  to  60  guns,  and  ranging  tram  1498  tone  to  2147  ;  4&  fifth-rates,  mounting 
from  36  to  44  guai,  and  ranging  from  946  tons  to  1634 ;  31  sixth-rates,  moanttDg 
from  10  to  S8  guns,  and  ranging  from  90O  tooi  to  1082  ;  89  sloops,  coTrettei,  and  brigs, 
mounting  from  3  to  18  guns,  and  ranging  fr'om  227  tons  to  363;  11  packets,  mounting 
from  4  to  6  guns,  and  ranging  from  18£  tons  to  362  ;  14  surtejing  vessels,  mounting 
from  2  to  32  guns,  and  ranging  from  73  tons  to  516  ;  5  troop  ships,  mounting  from  2 
to  S2  guns,  and  ranging  from  901  tons  to  1709  ;  1  stoA  ship,  with  3  guni,  of  314  tons; 
and  X9  eutteiB,  schooners,  and  tenders,  mounting  trom  2  to  6  guns,  and  ranging  from 
26  tons  to  330.— Total  of  suling  veBiels,  330. 

Of  SUam  VttttU  there  wer»— 3  line-of-battle  ships  of  80  guns,  ranging  from  SE339 
tons  to  3074  ;  4  guard  ships  of  66  guns,  ranging  from  1761  tons  to  1846 ;  4  frigate 
guanl-ships  of  24  guns,  ranging  from  1090  tons  to  1S86  ;  23  frigates,  mounting  from 
6  to  86  guns,  and  ranging  from  1190  tons  to  1980 ;  64  sloops,  mounting  from  S  to  6 
guns,  and  ranging  from  649  tons  to  1287 ;  26  gun-vessels,  mounting  from  2  to  4  guns, 
and  ranging  from  284  tons  to  697  ;  4  schooners  of  8  guns,  ranging  frrim  490  tons  to 
016  i  and  84  tenders,  &c.,  mounting  from  1  to  3  guns,  and  ranging  flrom  42  tons  to 
1034. — ^Total  of  steun  vessels,  161. 

In  addition  there  were  47  steam  resiels,  ranging  from  226  tons  to  1800,  employed 
as  packets  under  contract,  and  capable  of  being  made  avt^ble  for  warlike  purposea 
in  csbie  of  eroeigencj. 

The  namber  of  men  on  the  estimates  for  1800  was  89  OOO. 


BOMERSBO'  HOUSE. 

The  Somerset  House  of  18S1,  and  the  Somerset  House  of  1947,  present  striking 
contrasts.  The  first  Somerset  House  was  built  three  centuries  ago  b;  a  verj  unscru- 
pulous ruler  of  England,  who,  out  of  the  spoils  of  religious  houses,  and  bj  eonfiscv 
tlons  of  private  property,  raised  a  magnificent  palace,  whose  erection  In  some  degree 
precipitated  his  downfii]].  The  Somerset  House  of  1S61  is  the  official  seat  of  several 
important  departments  of  central  Qovemment  and  of  Revenue;  and  eveiy  transac- 
tion there  carried  on  is  indicative  of  a  condition  of  society  which  allows  no  overgrown 
power  to  domineer  over  the  few  or  the  msnj,  but  subjects  every  exercise  of  authority 
to  the  immediate  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

In  1936  the  rising  fortunes  of  Edward  Seymour  were  crowned  by  the  marriage  of 
his  lister  to  Henry  Till.  He  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Beauchamp.  On  his  sister  giving  birth  to  a  prince  in  the  following  year,  Seymour 
waa  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Hertford.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1546,  four  days 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  he  was  tlected  by  the  Privy  Council  Governor  of  the  young 
King  Edward  TL,  bis  nephew,  and  protector  of  his  realms,  until  he  should  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen.  On  the  10th  of  February  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer ; 
on  the  leth  created  Duke  of  Somerset;  and  on  the  17th  he  wss  made  Karl  MarshaL 
It  seems  probable  that  he  already  possessed  property  on  the  site  of  Somerset  House. 
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Th«  whole  of  CoTont  Owden  Mid  its  naighbouiliood,  uid  Lon{;  Acre,  compTuing  Hraii 
Kits  of  TaJoable  ground,  belonged  to  him.  The  deiue  to  poweM  «  retidenoa  suilkbla 
to  bis  high  BtAtion  wu  natunl,  and  h«  det«miii«d  to  build  a.  paltce  on  the  nt«  of  the 
pcwot  Bomaraet  Houh.  To  obt»in  ipftce  ukd  building  nftteiiftU  he  wee  guil^  of 
ntiB  iii&ingement«  of  public  and  private  right*,  which  were  urged  kgbimt  him  in  the 
taoni  of  hii  adTersitj.  An  inn  of  Ghuicerj,  called  Strand  lun  or  Chetter'e  Inn,  the 
epifcopal  hooMs  of  the  Kshop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  of  the  Bishop*  of  Woroee- 
ter  and  Llandaff,  and  the  church  and  churchyard  of  Bt.  Marf-le-£trand,  were  dem»- 
liihed  for  the  dt«  of  his  new  houH.  The  common  mode  of  building  wm  itiU  With 
timber  and  mbble,  briclu  not  being  generallj  uaed,  abd  only  the  maniioui  of  the 
noUlity  were  built  of  itone,  which  was  necewarily  brought  by  lea,  io  that  the  moit 
upeditioui  plan  of  obtaining  the  material*  for  new  building!  of  Itone  wm  to  pull 
down  old  ouei.  With  this  object  he  eauied  the  chamel-bouae  of  Old  St.  Paul'i,  and 
the  chapel  OTer  it,  to  be  demoliehed ;  alio  a  lai^  eloieter  on  the  north  of  St.  Paul's, 
called  Pardon  Churchyard,  which  (»ntaincd  a  greater  oumbei  of  monnments  than  the 
chnreh  iteelf.  The '  Danoe  of  Maebabmy/  oi  *  Dance  of  Death,'  commonly  called,  says 
Stow,  the  '  Danoe  of  Paul'*,'  was  painted  in  a  part  of  this  cloister.  Nothing  was  left 
of  it  but  a  bare  plot  of  ground.  He  also  pulled  down  the  steeple  and  part  of  the 
church  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Burnet,  alluding  to  the  Protector's 
mpacity,  admits  that  "many  bishops  and  cathedrals  had  resigned  many  maoon  to 
him  for  obtaining  his  favour."  The  flagrant  proceedings  of  the  previous  reign  had, 
however,  blinded  men  to  the  eacredness  of  this  species  of  property ;  and  this  oon- 
lideratlon,  though  it  does  not  excuse  the  Protector's  acts,  is  in  some  icrt  a  palliation 
of  them.  But  the  rise  of  Somenet  House  eiposed  its  owner  te  the  reflection,  "  that 
when  the  King  was  engaged  in  such  wars,  and  when  London  was  much  diswdered  by 
the  plmgue  that  had  been  in  it  for  some  months,  he  was  then  bringing  arohiteots  from 
Italy,  and  designing  such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen  in  England!"  While  be  WM 
thus  pursuing  these  Mse  means  of  aggrandisement,  now  sending  his  brother  to  the 
Uock  for  caballing  aguost  him,  and,  within  two  or  thiee  weeks  afterwaids,  ordering 
the  demolition  of  Pardon  Churchjard,  which  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1649,  hii  own  downfall  was  rapidly  approaching,  and,  on  the  14th  of  October  follow- 
ing,  ha  was  committed  tcthe  Tower.  One  of  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  exhibited 
against  him  was  his  ambition  and  seeking  of  his  own  glory,  "as  appeared  by  his  building 
of  most  sumptuous  and  costly  buildings,  and  specially  in  the  time  of  the  King's  wars, 
and  the  King's  aoldien  unpaid."  He  did  not  fall  with  much  dignity;  and  his  private 
appeal  to  Warwick,  his  great  rival,  to  save  him,  was  treated  with  neglect  Warwick, 
though  without  the  title,  succeeded  to  the  real  power  of  the  Protectorate,  and  Somerset 
was  reduced  to  such  insignificance  that  he  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and  merely 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  Council.  Whether  he  attempted  to  regain  his  former  position, 
or  Warwick,  now  become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  felt  very  uneasy  bo  long  as  Somenet 
lived,  doea  not  appear  ;.  but,  in  December,  15S1,  the.ez-Protector  was  again  placed  in 
eenfinement  in  the  Tower  on  treasonable  charges,  and  in  January,  150i,  he  was  be- 
headed. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Somerset  House  was  never  inhabited  by  the  Protector.  He 
eommenced  the  building  in  Mftrch,  1646-7  ;  and  in  October,  1549,  up  to  which 
period  it  was  in  constant  progress,  his  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated. 
Aeeording  to  the  scale  of  a  print  in  Btrype's  '  Stow,'  the  site  occupied  an  area  of 
6D0  feet  fivta  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  north  and  south.  The  principal  architect  is 
believed  to  have  been  John  of  Padua,  u  Italltn,  who  wai  appc^ted  "Deviser  of 
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Ui  M^«stj's  building!"  in  1044.  Old  Somerset  House  w)U  the  first  building  of 
ItaliftD  KTchitectnre  executed  in  tlu*  country. 

On  tba  deftth  of  Somenet  his  palaoa  oune  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  mA 
Edward  appem  to  have  auigned  it  to  hit  sister,  the  Princess  Eliabelh,  for  hu 
UM  when  she  Tisited  the  Court.  It  ia  spoken  of  at  this  period  as  "her  pUce,  called 
Somenet-placa,  bejond  Stnnd  Bridge."  When  she  came  to  the  throne,  she  seems 
always  to  hare  giTcu  the  preference  to  Whitehall  and  St.  James's.  In  the  reign  of 
her  successor  it  became  the  residence  of  Anne  of  Denma^  Queen  of  James  I. 

Somerset  House  was  settled  for  life  on  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  and 
waa  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  herself  and  hous^old  in  1C26.  The  subsequent 
erents  of  her  husband's  reign  drore  her  out  of  England  for  a  time;  but  the  Restora- 
tion brought  Queen  Henrietta  to  England  again.  One  of  her  first  objects  was  to 
put  her  palace  in  a  et&te  of  repair.  On  the  death  of  Charies  II.,  in  1685,  it  became 
the  sole  residence  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  now  Queen  Dowager ;  and  she  lired 
here  until  her  return  to  Portugal,  in  169S. 

From  the  period  of  Catherine's  departure,  Somerset  House  ceases  to  poseess  any  in- 
terest in  its  palatial  chaxacter.  It  still  continued  to  be  an  appurtenance  of  succesure 
queens,  until,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1776,  Pailiajnent  was  recommended,  in  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Crown,  to  settle  upon  Queen  Charlotte  the  honae  in  which  she  then  re- 
sided, fbrmerl;  called  Buckingliam  House,  but  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
House ;  in  which  case  Somerset  House,  already  settled  upon  her,  should  be  given  vp 
and  appropriated  "to  such  uses  as  shall  be  found  moat  uiefiit  to  the  public."  The 
demolition  of  the  old  buildings  was  commenced  as  soon  as  an  Act  could  be  passed 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Boyal  message.  Soon  afterwards  the  street  aspect  of  the  old 
house  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms — "There  are  many  who  recollect  the 
Tenerable  aspect  of  the  court-way  tiom  the  Strand,  as  well  as  the  dark  and  winding 
steps  which  led  dbwn  to  the  garden,  for  yearsAiffered  to  run  to  decay,  and  where  the 
ancient  and  lofty  trees  spread  a  melancholy  aspect  over  the  neglected  boundary,  by 
no  means  unpteasing  to  the  Tiaitor,  who,  in  a  few  moments,  could  turn  from  noise  and 
tumult  to  stillness  and  repose."  Sir  William  Chambers  was  appointed  arclutect  of 
the  new  building,  and  in  1779  one  of  the  fronts  was  completed.  From  a  Parliamentary 
return  printed  in  1790,  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  £334,700  had  been  then  expended, 
and'a  further  sum  of  ^33,500  was  itill  required.  The  lite  occupies  an  area  of  800 
feet  by  SOO  feet,  being  a  few  feet  less  than  the  area  of  RusseU  Square.  The  front  to- 
wards the  Strand  consists  of  a  tuitic  basement  of  nine  arches  supporting  Corinthian 
columns,  and  an  attic  in  the  centre  with  a  balustrade  at  each  extremity.  Emblematic 
figures  of  Ocean  and  the  eight  principal-  rivers  of  England,  in  alto-relievo,  adorn  the 
key-atones  of  the  arches.  Statues  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and  Moderation,  divide 
the  attic  into  portions ;  the  anmmit  is  crowned  by  the  British  arms  supported  by 
Fame  and  the  Genius  of  England.  Opposite  the  entrance,  in  the  court,  is  a  broiue 
statue  of  Qeorge  IIL,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  a  broux#  figure  onblematio  of 
the  Thames,  by  Bacon.  The  terrace  towards  the  river  is  raised  on  rustic  arches,  and 
again  we  have  an  emblematic  figure  of  the  Thames,  of  colossal  siie.  The  view  from 
this  terrace  is  perhaps  the  finest  on  the  l>anka  of  the  river,  Uie  grand  featmea  being 
St.  Paul's  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Waterloo  Bridgo 
and  the  Abbey;  and  over  the  opposite  bank  may  be  seen  the  Surrey. Hills.  The 
scenery  of  the  river  itself  is  full  of  interest  and  animation.  From  either  Blackfriaia 
or  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  particularly  from  the  latter,  Somerset  House  is  seen  to  great 
advantage,  and  appears  truly  a  magnificent  pile. 
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One  of  the  auliest  purpooM  to  which  the  pnueiit  Somenet  Honw  wM  kpptopiifttcd 
m  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  paiotingg  bj  the  Rojil  Academj.  The  first  S<»aenet 
Home  Sxhibitioii  wu  opened  on  the  lit  of  Maj,  1780,  and  continued  umniJl;  until 
tike  erection  of  the  National  Oaller;.  The  use  of  aparttueuts  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Bojal  Society  was  also  granted  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Fellowa  met  here  for  the 
£nt  time  on  the  30th  of  November.  The  Society  of  Antiquariei,  having  obtained  a 
limilar  privilege,  met  for  the  first  time  at  Somerset  House  in  January,  1781.  Two 
other  learned  bodies,  the  Royal  Astronomical  and  the  Geological  Societies,  have  also 
had  apartments  assigned  to  them :  a  great  public  building  could  scarcely  be  appro- 
priated to  a  better  purpose.  The  entrance  on  the  western  side  of  the  vestibule  leads 
to  the  apartments  used  by  the  Board  conitituting  the  TJoiTersity  of  London  ;  and  by 
the  same  staircaie  we  ascend  to  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  QoTemment  School  of 
Detigu.  The  vrhole  of  the  left  wing  of  Somerset  House  was  left  incomplete  by  Sir  W. 
Chambers  :  but  in  1629  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  completed  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
R.  Smiike,  and  it  now  forms  King's  CuUege. 

Hu  parts  of  Somerset  House  which  are  appropriated  to  science,  learning,  and  the 
arti^  are  superior  in  nrngnitude  to  those  applied  for  several  departments  of  the 
Goremment.  Passing  by  the  offices  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  there  are 
those  connected  with  the  Navy,  which  are  suboidinate  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Admiralty  in  Whitehall.  First  is  the  Admiralty  Civil  l>epartment,  the  Transport 
Office,  the  Victualling  Office  and  the  Sick  and  Maimed  Beamen's  Office.  In  one  of 
these  departments  is  the  Model  Boom,  where  most  of  the  articles  used  in  the  naval 
lerrice  are  kept  for  inspection  by  those  who  undertake  the  oaval  contracts.  The 
Audit  Office  for  the  Public  Aceountsand  the  Civil  List  Audit  Office  are  also  at  Somerset 
Honse.  The  only  Board  of  Revenue  which  baa  its  seat  here  is  that  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes  ;  its  offices  are  chiefly  in  the  southern  front.  The  probate  and  legacy  duties, 
the  land-tax  and  assessed  taxes,  and  now  the  income-tax,  are  collected  under  the 
management  of  thb  Board.  The  business  of  each  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
Stamp  Office  is  transacted  in  separate  rooms.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  two  etoriea 
below  the  level  of  the  court,  and  here  the  mechanical  operations  are  conducted.  The 
le^l  and  commeroial  stamps  are  impressed  by  hand-presses,  and  the  newspaper 
stampe  by  band  without  any  mechanical  aid.  The  name  of  each  newspaper  has  been 
inserted  in  the  die,  in  moveable  type,  since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1836,  and  by  this 
means  a  r^pstei  u  obtained  of  the  circulation  of  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  basement  story  are  presses  moved  by  steam :  some  employed  in  printing 
medione-labels;  some  for  printing  the  stamp  on  country  bank-notes;  others  in  stamp- 
ing the  embossed  medallion  of  the  Queen  on  the  postage  envelopes,  and  on  the  shilling 
postage  stamps ;  and  others  in  printing  the  penny  and  twopenny  postage  stamps  on 
sheets.  The  machinery  used  for  some  of  these  processes  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill,  the  supervisor  of  this  department ;  and  more  ingenioua  applications  of  scientific 
principles  are  nowhere  displayed  than  in  these  contrivances  by  which  the  enormous 
demand  arising  out  of  cheap  postage  is  continuously  supplied. 

In  another  part  of  this  mass  of  public  offices  are  three  departmeuts  of  recent 
organisation,  whose  functions  are  of  a  very  important  character.  These  are  the  Poor- 
law  Commission,  the  Regis trar-Qeuorars  Office,  and  the  Tithe  Commission.  The 
Pooc-Iiaw  Commission  was  appointed  in  1834,  as  a  Central  Board  for  regulating  the 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor.  Local  administrative  boards  of  repiesenta- 
tivM  were  created  in  place  of  irresponsible  and  generally  inefficient  bodies.  "  The 
Central  Board,'''  said  one  of  its  most  valuable  officers  in  1838,  "  may  be  described  as 
an  agencT  necesmyfer  consolidating  and  preserving  the  local  adminiitration,  by 
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eommviniaatiiig  to  eaoh  boud  th«  prioeiplea  d«dudble  from  th«  experience  of  the 
whole :  utd,  in  oaMi  yrhtn  ita  iatwrention  ij  wugbt,  uting  to  u  to  protect  the 
Mltniniitntion  bebg  torn  hj  diipute*  between  the  members  of  the  uudo  loo&l  board, 
between  m  put  or  &  minoritj  of  the  fnhftbitanta  tad  the  board,  uid  between  one 
local  boud  and  another,  and  in  numarouB  other  cue*  afibrdiog  an  appeal  to  a 
diatanl  and  locally  ditinterested,  jet  highlj  reepoiuible  aubboritj,  which  m»7  inter-. 
pOBO  to  prevent  the  local  adminiitrative  funotions  being  torn  or  injured  bj  local 
diMenrions." 

Adjoining  the  offices  of  the  Poor-Law  Commiuion  it  the  Regiitrar-Qeneral's  Office  ; 
a  department  created  in  1836  bj  the  pawing  of  an  Act  for  rsgiatering  all  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1837.  It  is  the 
busineM  of  the  BegiatrsT'Osaeral  to  see  that  ererj  arrangsment  connected  with  the- 
business  of  registration  is  strictlj  carried  into  effect  bj  the  different  persons  on  whom 
it  devolves.  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ia  divided  into  convenient  districts, 
over  which  there  ia  a  Superintendent  Begiitrar,  to  whom  the  Clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  other  ministers  of  religion,  yid  the  subordinate  Registrars,  transmit 
quarterly  returns  of  all  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  have  occurred  during 
the  preceding  three  months.  These  returns  are  collected  from  upwards  of  14,000 
persons,  and  are  finally  transmitted  to  the  central  office  at  Somereet  House.  Here 
they  are  examined  and  arranged,  and  indexes  are  formed  of  the  names :  erasures, 
interpolations,  informalities,  omissions,  errors,  or  defects  of  any  kind  are  detected, 
and  the  person  who  registered  the  defective  entry  is  immediately  referred  to,  and  his 
explanatory  letter  is  filed  for  reference  in  connection  with  such  entry.  Separate 
alphabetical  indexes  are  made  for  reference  to  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
each  quarter,  being  twelve  separate  indexes  for  each  year.  To  each  entry  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  district  from  which  the  certified  copy  was  made.  Various  Other 
means  are  adopted  to  render  the  registration  complete  and  easy  of  reference.  The 
information  collected  by  the  Begistration  Office  already  throws  light  on  a  variety  of 
questions  relating  to  public  health  and  the  social  ooaditien  of  the  people,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  preventing  much  future  litigatitoi. 

The  Tithe  Commission  has  its  offices  in  the  same  line  of  building  as  the  RegistrO' 
tion  Office,  and  it  likewise  has  been  created  to  work  out  a  valuable  legislative  improve- 
ment, which  has  placed  property  in  tithes  on  an  unobjectionable  basis.  The  process 
which  the  Tithe  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  snperintend  u  the  commutation  of 
tithe  into  a  rent-charge,  fluctuating  in  value  with  the  septennial  price  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  For  example,  if  the  tithe  of  a  parish  be  settled  by  agreement  or 
award  at  £300  a  year,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  its  subsequent  annual  value  is  by 
supposing  one-third  of  this  sum  invested  in  wheat,  one-third  in  barley,  and  one-third 
in  oats,  at  the  prices  of  these  commoditiea  for  the  preceding  seven  years,  and  the  result 
gives  the  amount  due  in  money  to  the  tithe-owner.  By  this  means,  the  objection 
whioh  Paley  urged — that  the  tithe-owner  stepped  in  to  participate  in  profits  realized 
by  the  outlay  of  capital  he  had  never  advanced — is  completely  obviated. 
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{The  SeeUtia»Hcal  Offitet  and  Lma  Qfiee*  art  not  included  in  Ihi*  litt,  but  inill  be  fivm 
in  another  plare.) 

A^jabuit-Oeiienl'B  OSice,  Horse  Ouu^  10  to  6. 

Admiixlty  Beglster  Office,  Fanl'i  Bakehouse  Court,  Qctdlimtii  Sti««t,  Oat  1  t«  lUroli 

31, 10  to  3 ;  April  1  to  Sept  30,  10  to  *. 
Adminlt;  Na,v&l  Department,  Whitehall,  10  to  fi. 
Adminlty  Civil  Depu-tment,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
Alien  Office,  at  the  Home  Office,  11  to  4. 
Ann;  Pay  Office,  Me  Pa]niiaat«r*aeDenl'a  Office. 

Audit  Office  for  Public  Accoimla,  Somerset  Hanae,  10 1«  « ;  Sftturday,  10  to  S. 
A  nditot'B  Office  for  Idnd  Rereuue,  11,  Spring  Qardeiu,  10  to  1. 
Board  of  Control  for  East  India  Atbira,  Culuou  Bow,  We«miMt«r,  10  to  i. 
Board  of  Tnde,  Whitehall,  10  to  ^ 
Citjr  Police  Comminionerg'  Office,  2S,  Old  Jewry,  9  to  C, 
(Sty  Bemembrancer'a  Office,  Quildliall  Yud,  9  to  8. 
Colonial  Land  ud  Emigntion  Board,  10,  Park  Street,  Queen  Square. 
Coloniftl  Office,  13  and  11,  DowqIhe  Street 
Conunander-in-CtuefB  Office,  HorBe  Guards,  10  to  5. 
Comml^oneiB  of  Police,  i,  Whitehall  Place,  10  to  i. 
ConuniKionen  of  Sewen  for  the  City  of  London,  Goildhall  Yard,  10  to  i. 
CommisaionerB  of  Sorers  for  the  Metropolis  {ezolu^Te  of  the  City  of  London),  1,  Qreek 

Street,  Soho  Square,  9  to  4. 
Copyhold  Commi^on,  Somerset  Hoiue,  9  to  S. 
Council  Office,  WhitehaU,  10  to  i. 
CoMom  House.  Lower  Thames  Street,  Indoor  Offices,  10  to  i;  Watenide  Offioia,  trata 

iBt  Uarch  to  Slet  Oct,  iUti;  from  1st  Hot.  to  aath  Feb.,  9  to  i. 
Duch;  of  Cornwall  Office,  Someraet  Place,  10  to  4. 
IJnchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  Laneuler  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  10  to  4. 
East  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  Treamry,  B  to  3 ;  other  deparimenti,  9  M  4. 
Education,  Commissionera  for,  Whitehall. 
Exchequer  BiU  Loan  Office,  and  Sonth  Sea  House,  10  to  4. 
Eidse  Office,  Broad  Street,  9  to  3. 
Suise  Export  Office,  49,  Great  Tower  Street,  S  to  S. 
Factories  Inepectoro'  Office,  15,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  10  to  4. 
For^gn  Office,  15  and  16,  Downing  Street 
Gaiette  Office,  St  Martin's  Lane. 

General  Board  of  Health,  Qwydj-r  Honae,  Whitehall  Place,  10  to  4. 
Oeoeral  Eegiater  Office  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Harriage^  7  ft  8,  Somerset  Place,  10  to  4, 
Ortenwich  Oat-Penaion  Office,  Tower  Hill,  10  to  4. 
Half-pay  Office.     See  PaymsstGr^General's  Office. 
Hawkers  and  Pedlers'  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
Home  Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 

iDTalid  Office,  4,  Northumberland  Street,  Strud,  10  to  4. 
Irish  Office,  IS,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  11  to  S. 
Joint  Stock  Company's  EegiatraUon  Office,  SeijeanL's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  10  to  S. 
Judge  AdTOMte't  Office,  85,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  10  to  4. 
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lAnd  Berc&ue  Office.    See  Woodi  ud  Foresto. 
I^nd  Tu  Offica  for  LODdDn,  Ouildhall  Balldinga,  10  to  4. 
Luid  T*x  Office  tor  Middlesex,  21,  Bed  Lion  Square,  10  to  1. 
Lud  Tax  BeglMer  Office,  Someiset  Houae,  10  to  1. 
htgaej  I>utj  Office,  Somenet  House,  10  to  4. 
Lord  CfumberUin's  Office,  Stable  Yard,  SL  James*!,  11  to  4. 
Uetropolitan  Biii)diii£i,  3,  Tnfalgar  Square,  10  to  i. 
Metropolitao  Roads,  North  of  the  Th«me«,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  10  to  S. 
Metropolitan  Police  and  Public  Carriages  Office,  Scotland  Yard,  10  to  i. 
NaT}-  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
Ordnanee  Office,  86,  Pall  Mall,  10  to  a ;  and  Tower,  10  to  4. 
Patent  Office,  Great  Seal,  Qualit;  Court,  10  lo  4. 
Pa?llutste^GeIle^al's  Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  i. 
Plantation  Office,  >MiitehaU,  11  to  3. 
Police  Offices,  10  to  5. 
Poor  Lav  Board,  Somerset  Houae,  10  to  4. 
Post-horse  Tax  Office,  at  the  Excise  Office. 
Post  Office,  St.  Martin'sl&flrand, 
Privy  Seal  and  Signet  Office,  28,  Abingdon  Street,  10  to  S. 
Propertj-Tax  Department,  Stamp  Office,  Somenet  House,  10  to  4. 
Public  Accoonts  Office.    See  Audit  Office. 
Public  Becord  Office—Head  Office,  Bolls'  House,  Chanceiy  Lane.     Branch  Offices,  Bolts 

Chapel,  Tower,  Chspter  House,  Poet's  Comer,  and  Carlton  Ride,  10  (o  4. 
Public  Works  Loan  Office,  South  Sea  House. 
Railway  Board,  22,  Great  George  Street. 
BeceiTer's  Office  for  Qreenwich  Hospital,  Tovar  Hill,  10  to  i. 
Begiatrar  of  Metropolitan  Sorveys,  S,  Tia&lgar  Square. 
Be^stry  of  Designs,  36,  Lincoln's-inn-Fields. 
Bojal  Marine  Office,  22.  New  Street,  Spring  Oaidena,  10  to  S. 
School  of  Dedgn,  Somerset  House. 

Stamp  Office,  Somerset  Houee,  10  to  4.    No  nouey  received  after  8. 
State  Paper  Office,  12,  Duke  Street,  Westmioster,  11  to  4. 
Stationery  Office,  James  Street,  Bockingham  Date,  10  to  4. 
Tax  Office,  Someiset  Place,  10  to  4. 
Tithe  Conunimoiters'  Office,  6,  Somerset  Place,  9  to  S. 
Transport  Office,  Somerset  Houae,  10  to  4. 
Treasui7  Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 
Victualling  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
War  Office,  Horte  Guards,  10  to  4. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Berenues,  Public  Works  and  Buildings  Office,  Whitehall 
Race,  10  lo  4. 
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VI.    GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS:    II. 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
"  Iv  ii  by  the  Thamei,"  ujb  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  "  that  ttt«  foreigner  iliould  «nt«r  ' 
London.  The  biovl  hreut  of  this  gi«at  rivw,  black  with  the  huge  maaiei  that  fliMtt 
Dpon  iU  crowded  waters, — the  tall  &brici,  gaunt  and  droar,  that  line  its  melancholj 
ihorwi, — the  thick  gloom  through  which  you  dimlj  catch  th«  aluulovy  outline  of  these 
gigantic  fornu, — the  marvellous  quiet  with  which  you  glide  by  the  dark  phantoms  of 
her  power  into  the  mart  of  nations, — the  sadness,  the  silence,  the  vaatueu,  the  ob- 
scurity of  all  things  around — prepare  jou  for  a  grave  and  solemn  magnificence 

Behold  St.  Katharine's  Dockg,  and  Walker's  Soap  Macuiactory,  and  'Hardy's  Shades !' 
Lo  [  theT«  is  the  strength,  the  industry,  and  the  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  the  enter- 
prising, the  money-making,  the  dark-epirited  people  of  England."  Such  may  [sobftbly 
be  the  reflections  of  the  foreigner  as  some  steam-ressel  from  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine, 
from  Boulogne,  Calais,  or  Havre,  sweeping  past  the  "  time-worn"  Tower,  bring>-to  off 
the  Custom  Bouse.  Before  the  introduction  of  steam-ships  the  continental  traveller 
geuarally  landed  at  Harwich  or  Dover,  and  the  first  page  of  his  duuy  was  in  praise 
(if  he  praised  us  at  all)  of  our  horses  and  pul^o  vehicles,  of  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  and  the  rapid  tntvelling;  the  verdant  appearance  of  English  scenery,  thepret' 
tiness  of  the  cottages,  and  the  ur  of  neatness  and  comfort  pervading  the  villages  and 
small  to«-nB  through  which  he  passed  on  his  journey  to  the  metropolis.  Kow,  how- 
ever, he  is  thrown  at  once  into  the  vortex  of  London,  without  the  preparation  which  a 
journey  of  above  seventy  miles  affords. 

The  spadous  and  well-gnvellod  quay  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  the  only  quay 
in  the  port  of  London  on  which  the  public  can  walk,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
one  in  front  of  the  Tower,  is  deserving  of  more  commendation  than  it  has  generally 
received;  Let  us  on  a  fine  summer's  day  resort  hither  and  observe  what  is  passing 
before  as.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  quay  is  Billingsgate,  the  great  fishnmarket 
of  the  mBtropoUs,  with  the  small  dock  for  the  craft  of  the  fishermen.  It  is  nearly 
high  water,  and  while  the  flood  lasts  they  continue  to  arrive,  and,  by  a  little  seaman- 
like  maniBuTriDg,  are  brought  into  the  mooring-place  provided  for  them.  The  siie 
of  the  fishermen's  boats  is  as  various  as  their  cargoes.  A  little  westward  of  Billings- 
gate dock  are  the  wharfa  for  steam-boats  for  Qreenwich,  Woolwich,  Onvesead,  and 
other  parts  of  the  river.  Their  arrival  and  departure  is  incessant,  and  strains  of  music 
catch  the  ear  as  they  rapidly  pass  the  Custom  House  Quay.  Lighten  laden  with  coal 
and  every  kind  of  merchandise  and  produce,  and  whose  longest  voyage  does  not  ex- 
tend below  the  Pool  or  much  above  the  bridges,  are  passing  ;  country  barges  which 
cnne  by  the  canals  from  places  far  inland ;  and  small  sloops  which  in  summer  do  not 
fear  a  sea  voyage  to  any  part  of  the  English  coast,  but  in  winter  are  employed  on  the 
livers.  On  the  right  is  the  noble  bridge  vrith  its  throng  of  passengers,  coaches, 
(Hnnibuses,  hackney-coaches,  cabs,  carts,  dmys,  and  waggons.  On  land  and  water  the 
tide  of  life  is  fioning  before  ua  with  full  volume ;  but  here,  while  witnesung  how 
r^>idly  it  hastens  along,  the  roar  of  the  living  torrent  is  blended  and  harmonised. 
The  flickering  lights  which  are  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the  same  time 
delight  the  eye  by  their  varied  tones.  But  a  lai^e  steam-ship  advances,  heaving  the 
wave  all  around  in  its  impetuous  course,  its  deck  crowded  with  aliens,  perhaps  exiles, 
and  Bnglish  tourists  who  h»ve  spent  various  pttiods,  from  eevea  days  to  as  many 
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months  or  jean,  on  the  Continent.  It  is  curioiu  to  wntch  the  countounnco  of  each 
iudiridu&l  unong  the  succesBire  boftt-Ioftdt  which  are  brought  from  the  Bteam-dup 
and  landed  at  the  Custom  House  stain ;  and  to  apeculate  upon  the  feeling  produced 
in  the  gay  bodb  and  daugbten  of  France,  the  excitable  Italian,  or  more  sober  Qemtan, 
on  first  toQching  English  ground.  In  the  large  world  of  London  there  is  an  abiding 
place  for  them,  if  they  can  brmg  the  recommendation  of  superior  ^titude  and  talent 
for  wbaterer  they  undertake.  The  Steam  Packet  Baggage  Warehouse  i»  a  depart- 
ment of  the  London  Custom  Bouse,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  passenger  in- 
tercourse between  the  port  of  London  and  the  Continent ;  and  here  the  duties  upon 
articles  contained  in  the  baggage  of  traTellen  may  be  pud  -with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  articles  upon  which  the  duties  ate  principally  leried  are  books,  china, 
musical  instruments,  millinery,  eau  de  Cologne,  prints,  and  shoes,  in  1842,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  stating  in  our  original '  London,'  titat  "  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sionen  of  Customs,  in  respect  to  passengers,  are  liberal  and  indulgent,  and  they  are 
ezeouted  in  the  same  spirit."  We  griere  to  find,  in  1850,  a  journal  of  the  highest 
authority  thus  complaining  of  a  very  hateful  change  : — "  We  appeal  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  haye  lately  had  the  misfortune  to  pass  large  quantities  of  luggage  through 
the  London  Custom  House,  whether  thej  ever  eiperienced,  in  any  country,  a  similar 
amount  of  annoyance !  It  is  in  vain  that  everything  dutyable  is  at  once  produced  by 
the  Buffsrer  ;  the  most  literal  search  is  insisted  on  ;  packages  are  wrenched  asunder 
with  a  vigour  which  proves  that  the  State  gets  somethiog  for  its  money.  The  chances 
are  many  against  the  preserTation  of  any  of  the  more  fragile  objects  of  taste."  The 
year  18S1  must  see  a  totally  different  spirit,  England  must  not  be  disgraced  by  her 
functionaries. 

In  1659,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  important  steps  were  taken, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of  coUecting 
the  Customs.  Until  1590  the  duties  were  Airmed  far  ;e20,000  a  year,  but  on  the 
Queen's  Oovemment  taking  the  collection  of  the  dutiea  in  its  own  band  they  yielded 
about  jE3O,00D  a  year.  The  control  of  the  Oovemment  necessarily  led  to  many 
improvements  in  the  Customs  establishment.  The  formation  of  the  East  India  and 
Other  great  trading  companies,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  growth  of  colonial  commerce,  augmented  the  trade  of  London,  and  rendered  the 
Costoms  a  much  more  profitable  source  of  revenue  than  they  had  yet  been.  Little 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  policy  at  that  time  punued  in  Holland,  by  which, 
as  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  remarked,  they  drew  all  nitions  to  trade  with  them.  From 
IG71  to  1668,  according  to  D'Avenant,  the  fint  Inspectoi-Qeneral  of  imports  and 
exports,  the  Customs  of  England  averaged  ^505,752  a  year. 

The  old  Custom  House  destroyed  during  the  Oreat  Fire  was  replaced  by  one  of 
rather  more  pretensions,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  £10,000,  and  was  at  least  of  more 
dignified  appearance  than  the  adjoining  warehouses.  In  the  fifty  years  after  its 
erection  the  trade  of  the  country  had  greatly  increased,  and  from  1700  to  1714  the 
Customs  for  England  averaged  £1,352,764  yearly.  In  1716  the  Custom  House  was 
burnt  down,  doubtless  not  before  it  had  been  found  very  inconvenient  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  increased  nuuu  of  business  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  more  wide  and 
active  ctonmerce. 

A  new  Custom  House  soon  arose  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  in  which  the 
inconveniences  formerly  experienced  were  for  a  time  remedied.  The  apartments  for 
the  different  officen  were  better  arranged,  and  accomntodation  was  provided  for  » 
greater  number  of  clerks,  so  that  the  delays  of  which  the  merchsuts  bad  before  com- 
plained were  obviated.    The  length  of  the  building  was  189  feet,  and  the  centre  waa 
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S9  feet  de«p.  The  edifice  wu  coiutirucled  of  brick  uid  rtoiu,  &nd  the  wings  b&d  » 
punge  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan  oidev  toirudi  the  mer,  the  upper  itoiy  being 
idiered  with  Ionic  piluters  uid  pediments.  But  the  moat  striking  feature  of  the 
building  was  the  Long  Room,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  centre, 
being  127  feet  long,  29  wide,  and  34  high.  Hera  were  a  number  of  afficen  and  cleik* 
ittached  to  Tarious  deparhneuta,  and  the  general  buiinesi  of  the  room  was  super- 
intended bj  the  Commissioners  themselvea  ;  but  thej  weie  then  more  numerous  than 
it  present,  their  number  in  1713  being  thirteen.  In  1726  the  Customs  of  the  port  of 
London  produced  nearlj'  £l,&0O,O0O,^being  more  than  the  whole  Cuitonu  rerenne  of 
England  betwem  1700  and  1714.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  rereuue  collected 
in  the  port  of  London  exceeded  £6,000,000.  The  building  was  now  becoming,  like 
its  predeceeaor,  too  small  for  the  mass  of  busineas  required  to  be  transacted,  when,  on 
the  12th  of  February,'  1814,  it  was  also  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  being  the  third 
Custom  House  whose  destruction  was  caused  by  this  element  But  in  the  present 
case  a  new  Custom  House  had  been  commenced  before  the  old  one  had  become  a 
heap  of  rains. 

Seversl  years  before  the  occurrence  of  this  fire  the  enlargement  of  the  old  Custom 
House  had  been  contemplated,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  build  an  additional 
wing ;  but  on  a  survey  of  the  edifice,  it  was  found  too  much  decayed  and  dilapidated 
to  warrant  a  Urge  expenditure  in  its  renovation  and  extension.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  therefore  directed  designs  and  estimates  to  be  prepared  for  an  entirely  new 
structure  ;  and  those  by  Mr.  Laing  were  finally  selected.  Between  the  old  Custom 
House  and  Billing^ate  there  were  eight  quays,  measuring  479  feet  in  length ;  but 
the  'site  now  fixed  upon  was  immediately  east  of  Billingsgate  Bock,  with  only  the 
interrention  of  the  landing-fltairs. 

'  Qreat  preliminary  difficulties  in  the  fouodstion  having  been  overcome,  as  was 
thon^t  completely,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  at  the  south-west 
oraner  bj  Lord  Liverpool,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  SOth  of  October, 
1613,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  on  the  12th  of  May,  1817.  The  northern  elew 
tion,  fronting  Thames  Street,  was  plain  and  simple,  but  the  south  front,  towards  the 
riva,  assumed  a  more  ornamental  character,  the  central  compartment  projecting 
forward,  and  the  wings  having  a  heiastyle  detached  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  attic  of  the  central  part  of  the  building,  comprising  the  exterior  of  the  Long 
Boom,  was  decorated  with  alto  and  busorrelicTos,  in  panels,  representing  in  a  series 
of  allegorical  figures  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Cimunerce  and  Industry,  and  character- 
istic figures  of  the  principal  nations  with  which  Great  Britain  holds  commercial 
intercourse.  The  dial-plate,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  was  supported  by  colossal  figures 
of  Industry  and  Plenty,  and  the  Boyal  arms  were  sustained  by  figures  of  Ocean  and 
Commerce.  The  Long  Boom  was  1&6  feet  by  66.  Unfortunately  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice  gave  way,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  render  it 
secure.  The  Long  Boom  and  the  central  part  of  the  building  were  taken  down  and 
the  foundations  relaid,  but  tbo  other  parts  remun  as  built  by  Mr.  I^ng.  The 
figures  just  described,  which  decorated  the  principal  front,  were  removed  ;  but  though 
there  is  greater  plainness,  the  simplicity  is  pleasing,  if  not  miyaatic.  As  the  breadth 
of  the  quay  is  not  equal  to  the  height  of  the  building,  the  Inidge  or  the  middle  of 
the  river  afiords  a  better  view.    The  river  front  is  488  feet  in  length. 

About  one-half  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  are  in 
the  Customs.  Not  only  is  the  immense  business  of  its  own  port  conducted  at  the 
London  Custom  House,  but  the  Boaid  of  Commissioners  (consbting  of  a  Gluurman, 
yice-Chairman,  seien  Commissioners,  and  a  Secretary)  has  all  the  out^ports  in  the 
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1Tiiit«d  Eingdom  under  iU  niperiiitandeiiee.  From  tltem  it  r*ori*ea  Mptnti,  and 
inftnictioiiB  from  this  centnl  Board  are  istued  to  thim  in  ntom.  The  Cuctom 
House  ii  one  of  the  oldeet  eourcea  of  it^tutickl  infoniiation ;  and  under  the  In- 
■pector  Oeoenl  of  import*  and  export*  clerk*  are  continualtj  engaged  in  reoording 
the  facta  and  figoiet  which  illuati»te  the  commeKial  moTsments  of  the  country,  the 
remit  of  their  laboun  beiog  frequently  printed  and  made  public  b;  order  of  Parlta- 
mant.  In  the  reign  of  Charlea  II.  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ui^ed  the  Oomrait- 
■ionen  of  Cuitomi  "  t«  enter  the  teveral  commodities  which  fonned  the  exfrartt  and 
imports  ;  to  affix  to  each  ita  unul  price,  and  to  form  a  general  total  by  calculating 
the  ralue  of  the  whole."  This  waa  not  executed  until  1604,  irhen  the  office  of 
Inspector  Qeneral  of  import*  and  exports  wn*  establiibed  ;  and  the  Cuatom  House 
ledg«r,  whioh  records  their  value,  wai  first  kept.  The  'official'  rates  of  Tatuation 
still  in  use  were  adopted  at  the  same  time.  The  official  value  mod  became  no  mea- 
sure of  the  current  value  of  the  articles,  although  it  continued  without  an;  check 
until  1796.  In  that  year  the  Oovemment  of  the  time  imposed  a  convoy  dnty  of  four 
per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  upon  all  mercaDtilo  commoditie*  exported ;  and,  to  do  this 
equitably,  every  shipper  of  goods  was  compelled  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  then 
actual  value.  This  is  what  i*  denomioated  the  '  declared  or  real  value.'  There  is  at 
present  a  daily  publication,  called  the  'Bill  of  Entry,'  which  is  prepared  and  issued 
at  the  Custom  Eoiue,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  respecting  the  quan- 
tity of  import*  and  exports,  and  of  the  arrivsil  and  clearance  of  ships. 

Besides  the  warehouses  and  cellars,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  dis- 
tinct apartment*  in  the  Custom  House,  in  which  the  officer*  of  each  department 
transact  their  businees.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  architect,  and  which, 
as  be  tells  us,  he  kept  constantly  in  view,  was  a  judicious  classification  and  combina- 
tion of  offices  and  departments,  so  lu  to  ensure  contiguity  and  convenience,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  present  such  accommodation  aa  was  demanded  by  the  peculiar  purposes 
for  which  each  wo*  required.  All  the  rooms  are  perfectly  plun,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Board  Boom,  which  is  slightly  decorated,  and  contains  paintings  of  George  Ilf. 
Hid  Oeorge  IV.  ;  the  latter  by  Sir  Thomas  lAwrence.  The  Long  Room  i*  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  interest,  being  probably  the  largest  apartment  in  Europe  of  the  kind. 
The  length  is  100  feet,  width  66  feet,  and  height  between  40  and  SO  feet.  The  pre- 
sent room  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  one  taken  down  after  the  failure  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  cellars  in  the  basement  fonn  a  groined  crypt  or  undercroft,  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  fire-proof;  the  walls  are  of  extiaordinary  thickness ; 
and  a  temperature  i*  constantly  maintained  which  is  most  suitable  for  wine*  and  spirits, 
those  which  are  seised  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom  House  being  kept  here.  The 
l^ueen'*  Warehouse  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  of  great  extent,  and  with  its  diagonal- 
ribbed  arches  present*  a  fine  appearance  in  tite  interior.  The  public  entrance  to  tbe 
Custom  House  is  on  the  northern  front,  and  leads  to  a  double  flight  of  step*.  On  the 
southern  side  there  is  an  entrance  for  the  officers  and  clerks  from  the  quay  and  river. 

The  number  of  officers  and  clerk*  for  whom  accommodation  i*  provided  in  the 
Custom  House  is  about  three  hundred,  and  there  are  as  many  more  whose  business  is 
chiefly  out  of  doors,  and  who  at«  in  daily  communication  with  the  establishment. 
The  inspectors  of  the  river  superintend  the  tide-surveyors,  tide-waiters,  and  watermen, 
and  appoint  them  to  their  respective  duties  for  the  day;  and  each  of  these  inspectors 
attends  in  rotation  at  Gntvesend.  The  tide-surveyors  visit  ships  reported  inwards,  or 
which  are  proceeding  outwards,  to  see  that  the  tide-waiters  who  are  put  on  board  die* 
cha^e  their  duty  in  a  proper  manner.  The  tide-waiters  remain  on  board  until  tbe 
oaigo  is  diocbaiged,  if  the  vessel  is  entering  inwards ;  and  in  those  outward-bound 
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thej  eontinae  nnUI  they  are  claured  at  Qraveeen  J.  Tbe  I&nding  officers,  under  the 
niperintendeDee  of  the  landing  nirreyorB,  attend  the  qmja  and  docki,  and  take  an 
■Monnt  of  goods  as  thej  aie  landed  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  wanautB  shoiriDg  that 
the  duties  »re  paid,  thej  permit  the  deliTerj  of  goods  for  home  consumption.  The 
officers  of  the  Coast  Department  attend  to  the  amval  and  departure  of  vessels  be- 
tween the  port  of  London  and  the  ontports  ;  and  give  permits  for  landing  their 
I,  and  take  bonds  for  the  deliTery,  at  the  place  of  destination,  of  goods  sent 
They  appoint  the  coast-vraiters  to  attend  the  shipping  and  discharging  of 
's.  The  searchers  superintend  the  shipping  of  goods  intended  for 
fbraign  export,  the  entries  for  which,  after  being  passed  in  the  Long  Boom,  are  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  examine  the  packages  at  their  discretion,  to  ascertain  if  thej 
eorreepond.  The  number  of  supernumeraries  is  veij  large,  as  the  amount  of  business 
la  <lepet>dent  on  the  season  or  on  the  weather.  When  the  wind  blows  from  a  particular 
quarter,  and  the  arriTal  of  ships  is  great,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand persons  employed  In  the  businees  of  the  Custom  House  between  QraTesend  and 
London  Brit^B.  The  principal  officers  for  the  collection  of  the  rerenuee  are  collectors, 
inwftrds  and  outwards ;  comptrollers  in  each  of  these  departments,  and  also  surreyors. 
The  duties  are  computed  by  their  deputies  or  assistants,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
neDt  administer  the  Tarious  oaths.  The  business  of  the  Indoor  Department  of  the 
Oistom  House,  so  for  as  relates  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  is  all 
transacted  in  the  Long  Boom.  Tbe  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Long  Room,  about 
eighty  in  onmber,  may  be  said  to  form  three  divisions : — ^the  Inward  Department, 
with  its  eollectoTS,  clerks  of  rates,  clerks  of  ships'  entries,  computers  of  duties,  re- 
oeiTers  of  plantation  duties,  wine  duties,  &c. ;  the  Outward  Department,  with  its 
coeket- writers,  &&  ;  and  the  Coast  Department.  An  officer  of  tbe  Trinity  House  is 
accommodated  in  the  Long  Boom  with  a  desk  and  counter,  for  the  more  convenient 
eotlectioa  of  lighthouse  dues.  The  class  of  persons  to  be  seen  in  the  Long  Room  are 
thipi-brokers,  ship-owners,  and  their  clerks,  who  report  arrivals  and  obtain  clearances  j 
the  skippers  themselves  are  frequently  seen  for  the  same  object;  and  wholesale  mer- 
chauta,  who  have  goods  to  import  or  expert,  to  place  in  bond,  or  to  re-export.  The 
officers  of  the  room  occupy  a  space  extending  along  each  of  tbe  four  sides,  within 
which  they  have  their  desks.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  place  which  every  person  should 
visit  at  least  once  in  their  lives. 

The  progress  of  an  article  of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  Customs  to  the  ware- 
house or  shop  of  the  dealer  is  briefly  as  follows  : — First,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Oravesend,  tide-waiters  are  put  on  board,  and  remain  until  she  reaches  the  appointed 
landing-place.  The  goods  are  reported  and  entered  at  the  Custom  House,  and  a  warrant 
is  transmitted  to  the  landing- waiters,  who  superintend  the  unloading  of  the  cargo. 
A  landing-waiter  is  specially  appointed  to  each  ship.  Officers  under  him,  some  of 
whom  are  gaugers,  examine,  weigh,  and  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  several  pack- 
age*, and  enter  an  aoeount  of  them.  These  operations  are  subject  to  the  daily  inspec- 
tion of  superior  officers.  When  warehoused,  the  goods  are  in  charge  of  a  locker,  who 
is  nnder  the  warehause-keeper.  When  goods  are  delivered  for  home  consumption,  the 
locker  receives  a  warrant  from  the  Custom  House  certiiying  that  the  duties  have  been 
paid ;  he  then  looks  out  the  goods,  and  tbe  warehouse-keeper  signs  the  warranty 
When  foreign  or  colonial  goods  are  exported  the  process  is  more  complicated.  The 
warehonse-keepei  makes  out  a  "re-weighing  slip;"  a  landing-waiter  examines  th^ 
goods,  which  continue  in  charge  of  the  loolier,  and  a  coeket,  with  a  certificate  frot^ 
the  proper  officers  at  tbe  Custom  House,  is  bis  authority  for  their  delivery.  TV^ 
warehoose-keeper  signs  this  document,  and  a  counterpart  of  the  coeket,  calle<)  ^^ 
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"  Bbippiag-'bill,"  is  prepared  by  the  exporting  merchftut.  The  goods  pau  from  th« 
warehouse-keeper  into  the  bands  of  the  searcher,  who  directs  a  tide-waiter  to  receive 
them  at  the  waterside  and  to  attend  their  ahipment,  taking  an  account  of  the  articles ; 
and  he  remains  on  board  until  the  Teasel  reaches  Qraresend,  when  she  is  risited  bj  & 
searcher  stationed  Ibere  ;  the  tide-wuter  is  discharged,  and  the  vessel  proceeds  ;  but 
before  her  final  clearance  the  master  delivets  to  the  searcher  a  document  called  "  % 
content,"  being  a  list  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  which  is  compared  with  the  cocket. 
It  if  then  onlj  that  the  cargo  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Custom 
House  officers.  When  British  produce  and  Tnanufactures  are  exported  the  course  pur- 
sued  is  somewhat  similar,  the  chief  difference  being  that  thej  are  not,  ae  in  the  case 
of  foreign  merchandise,  exported  from  the  Bonding  Warehouse.  The  description  and 
Talue  of  the  merchandise  is  set  forth,  together  with  a  declaration  of  its  value.  In 
casca  where  any  export  dul^  is  pajable,  this  declaration  becomes  the  foundation  upon 
which  its  amount  is  levied ;  and  correctness  in  this  matter  is  provided  for,  since,  oa 
the  one  hand,  the  merchant  is  interested  in  not  over-valuing  his  shipment ;  while,  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  the  dut;  of  the  revenue-officers  to  prevent  an;  under-valuatiort 
being  affixed  ;  and  if,  in  this  respect,  the  correctness  of  the  merchant  is  suspected,  to 
subject  the  goods  to  seisure,  by  tendering  him  the  value  which  he  himself  puts  upon 
them.  In  cases  where  no  export  dut;  is  pajable,  the  declaration  of  value  ia  equally 
required  ;  and,  as  the  part;  is  then  without  an;  temptation  to  give  false  returns,  it 
is  reasouable  to  believe  that  none  such  are  made.  In  ever;  case  the  goods  themselvea 
are  subjected  to  proper  examination,  and  their  quantities  accurately  token,  either  by 
weight,  or  tale,  or  measure,  according  to  their  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  a  cocket 
is  prepared,  for  which  the  previous  bill  of  entry  is  the  foundation,  and  on  the  back  of 
this  cocket  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  recorded,  while  any  unin- 
tentional errors  of  the  merchant  are  rectified  ;  so  that  this  document,acopyof  which 
lemuns  in  the  Custom  House,  becomes,  in  all  respects,  a  full  and  authentic  register  of 
the  shipment.     The  Customs  Duties  for  1849  amounted  to  ^£30,636,921. 


THE  BXCIBE    OFFICE. 

If  a  stmuger  from  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  however  remote,  wer« 
to  pause  in  the  midst  of  Broad  Street,  and  inquire  to  what  purpose  that  la^e  pile  of 
building  opposite  to  him  was  appropriated,  be  would,  ten  to  one,  on  learning  that  it 
was  the  Excise  Office,  have  a  livelier  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
which  has  its  seat  there,  than  the  inhabitant  of  London,  provided  that  neither  had 
been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  its  officers  by  the  nature  of  his  business.  In 
the  country  the  officer  of  Excise,  or  the  exciseman,  as  we  may  more  familiarly  ci^l 
him,  is  often  seen  hurrying  through  the  small  hamlets  and  pleasant  lanes,  often  at 
untimely  hours,  on  errands  which  seem  half  mysterious.  In  Ijondon  nobody  ever  sees 
an  exciseman,  exMpt  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  him  as  an  official  visitor, 
and  to  many  the  only  representative  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tax  as  the  Excise  is 
the  great  building  in  Broad  Street.  The  forces  by  which  it  levies  some  millions  a 
year  for  the  Exchequer  are  as  invisible  to  them  as  the  officers  of  another  department — 
the  Stomps.  The  Post  Office  sends  forth  its  emissariet^  every  hour,  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  person  who  has  not  the  satisfitction 
of  contributing  at  least  a  few  pence  annually  to  this  department  of  the  revenue  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  limited  number  who  pergonally  have  dealings  with  the  Board  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  or  with  the  Customs  and  Excise.    "^^^  latter  is  by  far  the  most  pervadii^ 
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pMt  of  the  texing  tjatem,  eiMpt  the  Post  Office.^-  One-Iulf  of  the  CiutoiiiB  dut;  of 
the  United  Kingdom  u  oolloeted  in  the  port  of  London,  uid  tiro-thiida  of  it  ue  ob- 
tained in  the  two  ports  of  London  and  IdTerpooL  The  greftt  niMi  of  inland  de&len 
in  articlee  of  foreign  produce,  although  thej  well  know  that  b;  means  of  duties  the 
price  is  enhanced  to  tbem  bj  tbe  wboloaale  merchant,  and  again  b;  them  raised  to 
th^  cuitomen,  jet  they  see  nothing  of  the  agency  bj  which  this  process  is  rendered 
neceasar;.  In  the  case  of  the  Excise,  howoTer,  otbtj  part  of  the  countrj  is  parcelled 
oat  with  as  much  distinctness  as  its  legal  and  ecclesiastical  dlrisions. 

Before  1823  the  Excise  revenue  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  managed  b/  separate 
Boards,  consisting  all  together  of  twelve  Commbsiouera,  each  board  being  independent 
of  the  English  Board.  The  Ckimmissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  consist  of  a  Chairman, 
Tice-dtairmao,  six  Commissioners,  and  a  Secretarj,  who  sit  at  Broad  Street,  with  a 
rer;  largo  nnntbec  of  assistants  and  clerks  for  the  business  of  the  office.  The  outdoor 
business  in  London  is  conducted  bj  twelve  Qeneral  Survejors,  to  each  of  whom  is 
awigned  a  district  called  a  '  survej,'  and  these  are  broken  up  into  about  fifty  smaller 
diririoni,  in  each  of  which  a  house  is  rented  for  the  business  of  the  department 
The  fiflj-iive  collections  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusire  of  London)  are  divided  into 
315  districts,  and  these  districts  into  'rides'  and  'foot-walks,'  Where  the  traders 
are  scattered,  and  tbe  officer  is  required  to  keep  a  horse,  it  is  called  a  'ride';  but 
where  they  are  more  numerons,  and  a  hone  is  not  necessaij,  it  is  called  a  division  or 
foot-walk.  The  ciTcuit  of  a  '  ride '  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  that  of  a  division  is  un- 
der sixteen.  The  collector,  the  chief  officer  of  a  'Collection,'  is  allowed  a  clerk,  and 
Tisita  each  market'town  eight  times  in  the  coarse  of  a  year,  to  receive  the  duties  and  to 
transact  other  business  connected  with  the  department,  besides  having  to  attend  to  mat- 
tera  relating  to  tbe  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  number  of  officers  in  a 
Collection  varies  ftom  forty  to  ninety.  The  Supervisors  are  in  charge  of  a  '  district,' 
and  next  come  the  ride  and  division  officers,  whose  operations  he  constantly  checks  by 
snireying,  at  uncertain  times,  the  same  premises.  The  labours  of  a  Supervisor  and  the 
officers  under  him  are  often  very  heavy.  The  latter  are  called  upon  to  survey  manu- 
facturing processes  at  the  most  untimely  hours.  Before  going  out  each  day  the  officer 
leavea  a  memorandum  behind  him,  stating  the  places  he  intendi  to  survey,  and  the 
order  in  which  he  will  visit  them,  and  he  is  obliged  to  record  the  hour  and  minute 
when  he  commences  each  survey.  He  is  never  sure  that  the  Supervisor  will  not  re- 
■urvey  his  work,  and  if  eiron  are  discovered  they  must  be  entered  in  the  Supervisor's 
'diary.'  These  diaries  are  transmitted  to  tbe  chief  office  in  Iiondon  every  two  months, 
and  no  officer  is  promoted  without  a  strict  examination  into  them,  in  reference  to  his 
efficiency-  The  Surveying-general  Examiner  is  a  check  upon  the  Supervisors,  and  is 
dispatched  from  the  chief  office  to  a  certain  district,  without  any  previous  intima- 
tion. When  a  Supervisor's  character  is  taken  out  for  promotion,  his  books  are  exa- 
mined for  one  year,  and  the  books  of  all  the  officers  under  b'l"  for  a  quarter  of  a  year; 
all  the  accounts  are  re-cast,  and  if  in  the  books  of  the  officers  errors  are  discovered, 
the  Supervisor  is  quite  as  responsible  as  if  they  had  taken  place  in  bis  own  books ; 
and  a  certain  degree  of  neglect  on  his  part  would  retard  his  promotion.  This  inquiry 
is  conducted  by  the  country  examiners ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  investiga- 
tion is  taken  up  by  a  Surveying-general  Examiner,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  duposal  of  the  Supervisor's  time  :  whether  it  has  been  judidously  employed  or 
not ;  whether  he  has  been  too  long  employed  on  a  duty  which  ought  to  have  occupied 
a  shorter  period,  &c.  Two  months  are  required  for  completing  the  investigation 
and  when  the  Report  is  laid  before  tbe  Board  the  name  of  the  officer  is  not  given. 
The  oUrka  of  the  Diary  Office  have  all  been  distingui^ed  for  thor  ability  as  Super- 
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TJson.  No  one  it  promoted  unleaa^  having  aerred  a  certtun  fixed  period  in  one  grade, 
he  petiiwa  for  advanoeineiit ;  l)ut  Oue  inToWes  the  rigid  examination  juet  alluded 
to,  which  is  technically  termed  'taking  out  a  chuacter.'  It  is  noir  doubted  whether 
Iklr.  Pitt's  plan  for  the  periodica!  removal  of  officers  from  one  diitrict  to  another  ii 
attended  nith  so  much  advantage  to  the  service  u  has  geuerallj  been  supposed.  A 
corrupt  officer  will  endeavour  to  effect  a  collusion  with  the  trader  of  another  district, 
and  the  fraudulent  trader  will  attempt  to  corrupt  the  new  officer.  Frequent  removals 
also  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  &milies,  and  interrupt  education.  About  ]  100 
officers  change  their  residences  each  ;ear. 

Previous  to  1T6S  the  Excise  Office  was  on  the  west  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane :  it  was 
formerly  the  mansion  of  Sir  J.  Frederick.  In  1766  the  Trustees  of  the  Oresham 
estates  obtained  an  Act,  to  enable  them  to  make  over  the  ground  whereon  Gresham 
College  stood  to  the  Crown,  for  a  perpetual  rent  of  ^£600  per  annum.  The  Bill  ran  as 
smoothlj  as  a  common  turupike  Act.  The  dismantling  of  the  College  was  begun  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1768.  Mr.  Edward  Tajrlor,  the  present  Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  thus 
speaks  of  this  nefarious  transaction  : — "Oresham  College  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  every  trace  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur  obliterated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
I  believe  this  act  of  ruthless  and  wanton  barbarism  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  man.  Even  conquerors  have  respected  the  sanctity  of  seats  of 
learning,  and  armies  in  the  mad  career  of  victory  have  spared  the  halls  of  science. 
It  certainly  stands  in  disgraceful  contrast  to  the  acts  of  other  European  governments. 
Education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  cares — the  most  important  cares  of  a  state. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  see  some  of  the  continental  governments  (even  the 
most  despotic)  acting  towards  their  subjects.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  I  have  seen 
education  provided  for  every  child ;  each  parish  having  its  school,  and  every  province 
its  university,  I  have  seen  the  palaces  of  princes  converted  into  temples  of  learning, 
and  professors  occupying  the  seats  which  nobles  had  voluntarily  resigned.  To  con- 
vert a  College  into  an  Excise  Office,  was  reserved  for  the  government  of  free  and 
enlightened  England ;  and  that  not  in  an  obscui«  and  distant  province,  but  in  its 
mighty  metropolis." 

The  Excise  Office  is  plain  in  design,  but  of  most  commanding  aspect.  The  merits 
of  this  edifice  are  known  far  less  extensively  than  many  others  of  inferior  cbaraoter. 
There  are  architects  of  the  present  day  who  state,  that,  for  grandeur  of  mass  and 
greatness  of  manner,  combined  with  simplicity,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  building 
in  t^e  metropolis.  It  consists  of  two  ranges,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  large  court,  which,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
has  been  tsmpoiarily  used  fay  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  as  an  Exchange. 
The  entrance  to  each  structure  is  by  a  staircase  in  the  centre,  which  leads  by  a  long 
passage  to  the  various  apartments  of  the  Commissioners  and  Clerks.  The  architect  of 
the  Exciee  Office  was  Mr.  James  Qandon. 

The  Articles  now  subjected  to  Excise  Duties  in  Great  Britain,  are  as  follows,  with  the 
Bates  of  Duty, 
Hops,  S<f.  per  lb.,  and  5  per  cent. 
Halt,  from  barley,  in  England  and  Scotland,  St,  7d.  per  bushel,  and  C  per  cent. 

„     from  Bere  or  Bigg,  in  Scotland,  S*.  per  bushel,  and  5  per  cent. 
Paper,  1^.  per  lb,  and  B  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of  paper. 
Soap,  hard,  1^  per  lb.,  and  6  per  cent. — Soft,  \tf.  per  lb.,  and  A  per  cent. 
Spirits,  in  England,  7i.  10(£  per  gallon. 
„      in  Scotland,  3«.  Sd  per  gallon. 
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THE   MINT. 

The  est&bliahment  of  th«  Mint  in  Iioiidon  must  dat«  from  th«  ranoteat  periodi  of 
the  known  hhtory  of  the  capitaL  There  oui  be  no  doubt  lome  of  the  Roman 
empeTora  coined  tnone;  here,  Knd  Bpecimeni  bearing  the  name  of  London  in  an 
abbreriated  form  still  exiiL  la  the  Saxon  period,  alao,  we  know  not  onl;  that  Lon- 
don had  a  Mint,  but  that  it  was  the  chief  one  in  tb«  kingdom.  There  wen  eight 
Hosejera  (ai  the  chief  officerB  were  called,  to  whom  the  coining  of  monoj  was  in- 
tnuted  in  earlj  times)  in  London  in  the  reign  of  AtheUtan,  and  six  at  Winoheater, 
the  nest  place  in  rank.  The  Mint  in  the  Tower  is  at  old  as  the  erection  ;  and  it  has 
been  worked  in  ever;  reign  from  the  Conqnest,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  ascep- 

Till  the  present  centuij  the  Mint  remuned  in  the  Tower.  But  about  1806  the 
Qoremment,  finding  the  military  department  had  greatlj  encroached  upon  the  build- 
ings need  -for  coining,  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice 
npon  Tower  Hill.  It  was  completed  about  18U,  at  an  expense  of  aboTO  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  monej.  This  immense  sum,  howerer,  included  Boulton's  expenslTft 
machinery,  which,  by  succeasiTe  imptoTements,  has  been  brought  to  such  a  ni^nidng 
d^Tee  of  perfection,  as,  in  conjuDction  with  the  Other  admirable  arrangements  of 
the  establishment,  places  a  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  Monejers  that  will  enable 
them,  if  required,  to  receiTe  fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  one  moralDg  In 
boltion,  and  retom  it  the  next  in  coin.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  thij  rapiditj  mtii 
the  Btate  of  things  existing  when  OTery  piece  was  struck  by  hand,  or  when  the  entire 
process  of  coining  could  be  canied  on  in  a  single  room.  In  the  preeent  interesting 
process  of  coining,  the  ingots  are  first  melted  in  pots,  when  the  alloy,  of  copper,  la 
added  ^to  gold,  one  part  in  twelve :  to  silver,  eighteen  pennyweightB  to  a  pound 
weighty,  and  the  mixed  metal  east  into  small  bars.  And  now  begin  the  operations  of 
the  Htupendous  machiner;,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  Mint  of  any  other  country, 
and  is  in  erery  way  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  The  bars,  In  a  heated  state,  are 
firat  passed  through  the  breaking-down  rollers,  which  by  their  tremendous  crushing 
power,  reduce  them  to  only  one-third  thur  former  thickness,  and  increase  them  pro- 
portionally in  their  length.  They  are  now  passed  through  the  cold  rollers,  which 
bring  them  nearly  to  the  thickness  of  the  coin  required,  when  the  last  operation  of 
this  nature  is  performed  by  the  draw-bench— a  machine  peculiar  to  our  Mint,  and 
which  secures  an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  and  nniformity  In  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  and  leaves  it  of  the  exact  thickness  desired.  The  cutting-out  machinea 
now  begin  their  work.  There  are  tweWe  of  these  engines  in  the  elegant  room  set 
apart  for  them,  all  mounted  on  the  same  basement,  and  forming  a  circular  range. 
Here  the  bars,  or  strips,  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  proper  shape  and  weight  for  the 
cmning-preas,  and  then  taken  to  the  siung-Toom  to  be  separately  weighed,  as  well  as 
sounded  on  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  to  detect  any  flaws.  The  protecting  rim  is  next 
raised  ^n  the  marking-room,  and  the  pieces,  after  blanching  and  annealing,  are  ready 
for  stamping.  The  ooinin^room  is  a  magnificent-looking  place,  with  its  columns, 
and  its  great  iron  beams,  and  the  presses  ranging  along  the  solid  stone  basement. 
There  are  eight  presses,  each  of  them  making,  when  required,  sixty  or  seventy  (or 
even  mere)  itrokea  a  minute ;  and  as  at  each  stroke  a  blank  is  made  a  perfect  coin — 
that  is  to  lay,  stamped  on  both  sides,  and  milled  at  the  edge— each  press  will  coin 
between  four  and  five  thousand  pieces  in  the  hour,  or  tbe  whole  eight  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand.  And  to  accomplish  these  mighty  results  the  attention  of  one 
little  boy  alone  is  required,  who  stands  in  a  sunken  place  before  the  press,  supplying 
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it  Yfith  Manila.  Tho  bullion  is  noir  moD«7,  and  readj  for  the  trial  of  the  Pii,  ^hicb, 
at  the  Mint,  is  a  kind  of  tribunal  of  judgment  between  the  actual  coioerB  »nd  the 
owners,  as  the  greater  trial  knoirn  by  the  eama  name  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  to 
teat  the  quality  of  the  money  as  between  the  Maatcr  of  the  Mint  and  the  people. 
This  trial  geDerall;  takea  place,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  before  the 
inembeTB  of  the  Privj'  Council  and  a  certain  ciunber  of  the  Qoldsraithe'  Companyi 
IVoni  the  latter  a  jurj  of  twelve  persons  is  sworn.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presides.  Ruding  was  present  at  the 
trial  of  tho  Fix  in  1799,  when,  after  a  variety  of  minute  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  nhioh  should  have  weighed  190  pounds,  9  ounces, 
9  pennyweights,  and  IS  grains,  did  weigh  just  1  pennyweight  and  the  IS  grains  less  : 
a  closeness  of  approximation  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  the  nicest  tribunal. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  flODSE. 
It  has  been  said  of  Burlie,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  so  vivid  waa  his  imagination  on 
whatever  related  to  India,  eapccially  as  to  the  country  and  people,  that  they  had 
become  as  familiar  to  him  as  tho  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield 
and  St.  James's :  "  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  hall  where 
suiton  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  wild  moor  where 
the  gipsy  camp  wn«  pitched — from  the  haiaars,  humming  like  bee-hives  with  the 
crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes  Ma  bunch 
of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyenas.  The  burning  aun  ;  the  strange  Tegetation  of 
the  palm  and  cocoa-tree  ;  the  rice-field  and  the  tank  ;  the  huge  trees,  older  than  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds  assemble  ;  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
peasant's  hut,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  moaque  where  the  imaum  prayed  with  hia 
face  to  Mecca  ;  the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols ;  the  devotee  swinging  in 
the  air ;  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  descending  the  steps  to 
the  riTer  side ;  the  black  faces,  the  long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect ;  the 
turbans  and  the  flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and  the  silver  macea ;  the  elephants  with 
their  canopies  of  state ;  the  gorgeous  palakln  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of 
the  noble  lady — all  these  things  were  to  him  aa  the  objects  amidst  which  his  own  life 
had  been  passed."  If  aucb  should  be  the  rich,  varied,  and  animated  picture  which 
the  ima^native  eye  suddenly  conjures  up  in  the  not  very  spacious  or  striking  part  of 
the  great  eastern  thoroughfare  of  Leadenhall  Street  in  which  the  India  House  comes 
into  view,  not  less  glowing  are  the  historical  recollections  which  attach  to  the  edifice 
in  connection  with  Anglo-Indian  power.  History  presents  nothing  more  strongly 
calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  than  the  progress  of  English  dominion  in  the 
East  under  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  Comwallis  and  Wellcsley.  Instead  of 
clerks  and  mercantile  agents  living  within  the  precincts  of  a  fort  or  factory  only 
by  permission  of  the  native  rulers,  who  regarded  them  as  mere  pedlars.  Englishmen 
have  become  the  administrators  of  the  judicial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  business  of 
a  great  country, — of  provinces  comprising  above  a  million  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions — states  which  yield  taxes  to  the 
iunount  of  .£17,000,000,  and  maintain  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  All 
the  business  of  Government  hag  passed  into  English  hands.  There  is  still  a  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic,  but  he  is  a  British  pensioner  on  tho  revenues  of  the  land  which  hia 
ancestors  once  ruled.  There  is  still  a  Mogul  who  plays  the  sovereign,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  his  power  has  passed  away.  Youtha  from  Haileybury  College,  and  from 
the  Military  Qchwl  at  Addiscombo,  rising  by  regular  gradations,  have  succeeded  to 
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Um  power  onc«  wielded  bj  the  Mohunmedui  conqueion  of  Hindtutao,  kod  which, 
dwj  exerciM  in  h  nuuner  &r  more  beneficial  to  the  people.  They  &re  catefuUj 
sdaeftted  for  judici&],  fiiunciaJ,  diplomatic,  and  militarj  offices,  and  are  expected  to 
be  vencd  in  the  langui^e  of  the  people  of  whoM  welfore  thej  are  to  be  the  guat- 
diaiis.    This  it  a  noble  field  for  talent  and  ambition. 

The  pn^iiest  of  good  gorenuneDt  is  nowhere  more  tTident  at  the  present  time 
than  in  the  adminiatration  of  India.  Half  a  centuiy  ago,  the  voyage  to  or  from 
India  was  seldom  accomplished  in  leu  thun  six  months,  and  often  occDpied  a  much 
longer  time ;  a  jeai  and  a  half  was  calculated  as  the  average  period  between  the 
dispatch  of  a  report  &om  Calcutta  and  the  receipt  of  the  adjudication  thereon  bj 
the  Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Slow,  tedious,  uncertain,  and  uufrequent  as  was 
the  luterconrBe  of  the  scrranls  of  the  But  India  Companj  with  the  mind  of  England 
in  those  days,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  it  should  produce  strong  effects  on 
thoM  who  went  out  in  jouth  and  spent  thirty  jeare  of  their  life  in  India,  and  that  at 
their  return  they  should  exhibit  some  rich  peculiarities  of  character,  easily  assailable 
hj  the  light  shafts  of  ridicule,  if  not  open  to  the  violent  attacks  of  those  who  sus- 
pected thsm  of  dark  crimes  committed  in  their  distant  pro-consulships  while  amass- 
ing their  wealth }  Steam  navigation  hfM  done  and  will  do  much  to  elevate  the 
character  and  objects  of  our  Indian  policy,  uid  to  imbue  its  functionaries  with  more 
enlarged  views  of  their  duties;  for  rapidity  and  certfunty  of  communication  is 
gradiuUly  bringing  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  this  distant  part  of  our  empire. 
&team  b&s  placed  Bombay  within  five  weeks'  distance  of  London,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Government  in  India  has  been  reached  in  six  weeks  ^m  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Private  intercourse  is  rapidly  increasing  in  conecquence  of 
these  great  improvements. 

In  1833  the  Act  waa  passed  by  which  the  Company  is  now  governed.  This  Act  has 
made  greater  changes  in  the  state  of  afiaiis  than  all  the  former  ones.  It  continues 
the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  until  1854,  but  takes  away  the 
China  monopoly,  and  all  trading  whatever.  As  the  Proprietors  were  no  longer  a  body 
of  merchants,  their  name  was  necessarily  changed,  audit  was  enacted  that  "The  East 
India  Company  "  should  be  their  future  appellation. 

The  Home  Oovemment  of  the  Company  consists  of,  1st.  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  or 
General  Court ;  2nd.  The  Court  of  Directors,  selected  ftom  the  Proprietors ;  and  Srd. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners,  usually  called  the  Board  of  Control,  nominated  by  the 
Sovereign. 

The  Court  of  Proprietors,  or  Qeneral  Court,  as  its  name  imports,  is  composed  of  the 
owners  of  India  Stock.  It  appears  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  every  stock- 
holder had  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  fands  of  the  Company.  By  the  law  now 
in  force,  which  was  made  in  1773,  the  possession  of  £1000  gives  one  vote,  although 
persons  having  only  £S00  may  be  present  at  the  Court ;  .£3000  entitles  the  owner  to 
two  votes,  d£6000  to  three,  and  iIO,000  to  four  votes.  All  persons  whatever  may  be 
mamberv  of  this  Court,  male  or  female.  Englishman  or  foreigner.  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  elects  the  Court  of  Directors,  frames  by-laws,  declares  the  dividend, 
controls  grants  of  money  exceeding  £600,  and  additions  to  salaries  above  £SO0.  It 
wonid  appear  that  the  executive  power  of  this  Court,  having  been  delegated  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  may  be  considered  as  extinct ;  at  all  events  it  never  now  interferes 
lith  actsofGovemment,although  instances  have  formerly  occurred  where  acts  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  been  revised  by  it.  Its  functions,  in  fact,  are  deliberative  : 
they  are  like  those  of  influential  public  meetings  in  the  English  constitution,  and  its 
rewdutions  UB  mpposed  to  be  respectfully  attended  to  by  the  Directors,  imd  even  by 
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tb«  Legislature.  It  ii  a1wajso*Iled  tog«th«r  to  discuss  any  proceedings  in  Patiiameiit 
likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  Company.  It  may,  at  any  time,  call  for  copies  of 
public  documents  to  be  placed  before  the  body  for  deliberation  and  discussion ;  and  is 
empoirered  to  confer  a  public  mark  of  approbation,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  on  any 
indiTidual  whose  services  may  appear  to  merit  the  distinction, — subject,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  £oard  of  &iDtrc1,  in  cases  where  the  sum  shall  exceed  £600. 

The  meetings  of  this  Court  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  discusiious  are  conducted  by  nearly  the  same  rules.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  presides  ex^ffitio,  and  questions  are  put  through  him  as 
through  the  Speaker.  There  is  occasionally  a  display  of  eloquence  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  Senate.  Amendments  are  proposed,  adjournments  are  moved,  the 
previous  question  is  put,  the  Court  rings  with  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear ! "  "  Oh,  oh  I "  and 
a  tedious  speaker  is  coughed  down  as  effectually  as  he  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  debate  the  question  is  often  decided  by  a 
■how  of  hands  ;  but  if  any  Proprietor  doubts  the  result,  he  may  call  for  a  division, 
when  tellers  are  appointed,  and  the  Court  dirides  accordingly.  In  especial  cases  any 
nine  members  m^y  call  for  an  appeal  to  the  general  body  of  Proprietors,  to  whom 
timely  notice  is  sent,  and  the  vote  is  by  ballot.  The  meetings  always  take  place  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  generally  close  at  dusk.  Each  Director  is  elected  for  four  years, 
and  six  retire  yearly,  and  are  not  re-eligible  until  they  hate  been  a  year  out  of  office. 
The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  are  elected  annually,  and  generally  the  deputy 
becomes  chairman  after  being  a  year  in  the  deputy-chair.  They  are  the  organs  of  the 
Court,  and  conduct  all  communication  requiring  &  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Ministry  and  Board  of  Commissioners.  It  is  believed  that  by  far  the  greater  share  of 
the  labour  of  the  Court  falls  on  the  Chairs ;  and  that,  great  as  is  the  pstronage 
connected  with  the  offices,  they  are  by  no  means  objects  of  ambition  to  the  majority  of 
the  members. 

The  functions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  pertiun  to  all  mattery  relating  to  India, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and,, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  with  the  exception 
always  of  such  high  political  matters  as  require  secrecy,  which  are  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  their  body.  This  Court  has  the  power  to  nominate  the  OoTemorB  of  all 
the  Presidencies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crovfn.  They  have  also  the  patronage 
of  all  other  appoinlxnentB.  The  Committee  of  Secrecy,  first  appointed  in  1734,  con- 
sists of  three  members  of  the  Court,  who  receive  the  directions  of  the  Board  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  peace,  war,  or  negociations  with  other  powers,  and  send  dispatches 
to  India  under  their  directions,  without  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Court 
This  Committee  also  receive  dispatches  from  India  sent  to  the  Secret  Department,  and 
communicate  them  immediately  to  the  Board.  The  duties  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  extensive,  and  for  their  ready  dispatch  it  is  divided  into  three  Committees,  whose 
departments  are  indicated  by  their  appellations :  — the  Finance  and  Home  Committee ; 
the  Political  and  Hilitaiy  Committee  ;  and  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Board  of  Control,  whose  proper  designation  is  "  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  AfiuTs  of  India,"  was  established  by  the  Act  of  17S4  The  Board  is  nominated 
ky  the  Sovereign ;  it  consists  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  all  of  whom, 
except  two,  must  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  must  include  the  two  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Practically,  all  the  Commis- 
sioners are  honorary,  except  three,  who  alone  are  paid.  All  the  members  of  the  Board 
Tacat«  office  upon  changes  of  Ministiy,  but  the  nnpNd  ones  are  often  re-»ppointed. 
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Th«  Board  receive  horn  the  Conrt,  and  inaj  confinn,  alter,  or  ditnllow  all  minutea, 
orden,  and  diapatehes ;  thej-  maj  not  onlj  keep  back  ditpatcheg  prepared  by  the 
Court,  but  may  compel  the  Conit  to  nod  others  prepared  without  the  Court's  conoar> 
nnce.  They  hava  aeceM  to  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  the  East  India 
flonse,  and  may  call  for  accoimta  on  SJif  subject.  Thej  communicate  vith  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  direct  it  to  send  secret  dispatches  to  India,  the  responsibilitj 
retting  with  the  Board.  In  fact,  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  with  which  the 
Board  had  nothing  to  do,  the  Court  of  Directors  must  be  considered  .simply  as  the 
inttrument  of  the  Board. 

The  routine  of  business  as  transacted  between  the  Court  and  Board  is  simple.  On 
the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  India,  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  in  whose  province 
it  lies,  and  &om  it  to  the  proper  departtnent ;  the  chief  of  which  causes  a  draft  of  a 
replj  to  be  made  under  his  su peri □  tendance,  which  he  first  submiti  to  the  Chairs  ;  the 
Churman  brings  the  draft  before  the  Committee,  bj  whom  it  is  considered  and 
spprOTsd,  or  revised,  and  then  laid  before  the  Court.  The  draft  is  there  discussed, 
in(l,when  approTed,  sent  to  the  Board.  If  the  Board  approve  the  draft,  it  is  returned, 
sad  dispatched  forthwith  hj  tbe  Court :  if  altered,  the  alterations  may  become  the 
sabject  of  correipoudence  and  remonstrance  with  tbe  Board  ;  with  whom,  however, 
the  final  deciaion  liee.  If  the  Chairs  judge  that  any  serious  discusaion  Is  likely  to 
arise  upon  any  dispatch,  they  make,  unofficially,  a  previous  communication  to  the 
Board,  and  the  matter  is  discussed  before  it  is  laid  before  the  Court. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained  where  the  East  India  Company  first  transacted 
their  business,  but  the  tradition  of  the  House  is,  that  it  was  in  the  great  room  of 
(he  Nag's  Head  Inn,  opposite  Buhopsgate  Church,  where  there  is  now  a  Quakers' 
Meeting-house.  The  maps  of  London,  constructed  soon  after  the  great  fire,  place  the 
India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  on  a  part  of  its  present  site.  It  is  probably  the 
Boose,  of  which  an  unique  print  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  surmounted  by  a 
hnge,  square-built  mariner,  and  two  thick  dolphins.  In  the  Indenture  of  Conveyance 
of  the  Dead  Stock  of  the  Company,  dated  3Snd  Juij,  1702,  we  find  that  Sir  William 
Craven,  of  Kensington,  in  the  year  1701,  leased  to  the  Company  his  large  house  in 
Iicadenhail  Street,  and  a  tenement  in  Lime  Street,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  ;£100  a 
year.  Upon  the  site  of  this  house  what  is  called  the  old  East  India  House  was  built 
in  1736. 

Tbe  ta^ade  of  the  existing  building  is  SOOfeet  in  teng^th,  and  is  of  stone.  The  portico 
iscomposed  of  six  large  Ionic  fluted  columns  on  a  raised  basement,  and  it  gives  an  air 
of  niach  magnificence  to  the  whole,  although  the  closeness  of  the  street  makes  it 
somawlat  gloomy.  The  pediment  is  an  emblematic  sculpture  by  Bacon,  representing 
the  Commerce  of  the  East  protected  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  stands  in  tbe 
oentte  of  a  number  of  figures,  holding  a  shield  stretched  over  them.  On  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  stands  a  statue  of  Britannia :  Asia,  seated  upon  a  dromedary,  is  at  the 
left  eoroa ;  and  Europe,  on  horseback,  at  the  right. 

The  ground  floor  is  chiefly  occupied  by  court  and  committee-rooms,  and  by  the 
directors'  private  rooms.  The  Court  of  Directors  occupy  what  is  usually  termed  the 
Onut  RotHU,  while  that  in  which  the  Conrt  of  Proprietors  assemble  is  called  the 
Oeneral  Court  Room.  The  Court  Room  is  said  to  be  an  exact  cube  of  30  feet ;  it  fs 
splendidly  ornamented  by  gilding  and  by  large  looking-glasses  ;  and  the  effect  of  its 
^  great  height  ia  much  diminished  by  the  position  of  tbe  windows  near  the  ceiling, 
^i  pictures  hang  from  tbe  cornice,  representing  the  three  Presidencies,  the  Cape, 
St.  Helena,  and  Tellicheiy.  A  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  in  white  marble,  is  fixed  over 
tbcdkimney. 
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The  General  Court  Room,  which  until  the  &boIitiou  of  the  tn^e  wu  the  Old  Sale 
Boom,  18  cloH  to  the  Court  Boom.  Its  eut  side  is  occupied  bj  rowB  of  seftta,  nhich 
liae  from  the  floor  near  the  middle  of  the  room  towtirdg  the  ceiling,  bttclcod  by  a 
gallerj  where  the  public  Are  admitted  ;  on  the  floor  are  the  teaAa  for  the  Cbtunnan, 
Secretarj,  and  Clerks.  Against  the  west  wail,  in  niches,  are  six  BtAtues  of  petsoiiB 
who  have  distinguished  themselTcs  in  the  Company's  Eerrice:  Lord  Clive,  Warreii 
Hastings,  and  the  Karquia  Comwallis  occupy  those  on  the  left,  and  Bir  Ejio  Coote, 
General  Lawranoe,  and  Sir  Oeor^e  Fococke  those  on  the  righi  The  Fiuauce  and 
Home  Committee  Boom  is  the  best  room  in  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  th« 
Court  Booms,  and  is  decorated  with  some  good  pictures. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  contains  the  principal  offices  and  the  IJbrary  and 
Uuseum.  In  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  collection  of  Oriental  MS8.  ia 
Europe,  and,  in  addition,  a  copy  of  almost  every  printed  work  relating  to  Asia  :  to 
this,  of  course,  the  public  is  not  admitted  ;  hut  any  student,  properly  recommended, 
is  allowed  the  moat  liberal  access  to  all  parts  of  it.  The  opening  of  the  Museum  at 
the  India  House  to  the  public  once  a  week,  on  Satuidays,  from  eleven  to  three,  is  a 
creditable  act  of  liberalit;  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  The  lOoms  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  are  not  a  continuous  suite,  but  a  passage  leading  from  one  suite  to 
another  contsins  paintings,  prints,  and  drawings,  illustrative  of  Indian  scenery  and 
buildings ;  also  models  of  a  Chinese  war-junk,  a  Sumatran  proa,  ti^ether  with  a  few 
objects  of  natural  history,  as  remarkable  specimens  of  bamboo,  &e.  This  passage  leads 
to  three  small  side'rooms,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  Burmese  musical  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  boat,  and  having  a  vertical  range  of  nearly  horizontal  strings, 
which  were  probably  played  by  means  of  a  plectum,  or  wooden  peg.  Opposite  is  a 
case  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  in  India,  containing  models  of  looms, 
ploughs,  mills,  smiths'  bellows,  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  windlass,  pestle  and  mortar, 
Ac.  This  room  also  contains  specimens  illustrating  the  manufacturing  processes  of 
Oriental  nations,  with  some  objects  of  natural  history.  The  next  room  is  wholly  de- 
voted to  natural  history.  In  the  third  room  there  is  another  curious  Burmese  musical 
instrument,  consisting  of  twenty'three  flattish  pieces  of  wood,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  :  these  bars  are  strung  together  so 
as  to  yield  dull  and  subdued  musical  notes  when  struck  with  a  cork  hammer ;  and 
their  sizes  are  so  adjusted  as  to  furnish  tones  forming  about  three  octaves  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  tolerably  large  room,  containing  a 
number  of  gloss  cases  filled  with  specimens  of  Asiatic  natural  history.  There  are 
Indian,  Siamese,  and  Javanese  birds,  Sumatran  and  Indian  mammalia,  besides  but- 
terflies, moths,  beetles,  and  shells.  In  another  room  are  sabres,  daggers,  hunting- 
knives,  pipes,  bowls,  models  of  musical  instruments,  serving  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  Library,  in  another  port  of  the 
building,  is  also  partly  appropriated  as  a  Museum.  The  Oriental  curiosities  in  this 
department  comprise,  among  other  things,  specimens  of  painted  tiles,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  East  for  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  &C.,  Bhuddist  idols,  soma  of  white  marble,  others  of 
dark  stones,  and  some  of  wood.  There  are  many  other  objects  connected  with  the 
religion  of  Bhudda,  as  parts  of  shrines  and  thrones,  on  which  processions  and  inscrip- 
tions are  sculptured,  and  a  large  dark-coloured  idol  represents  one  of  the  Bhuddic 
divinities.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  three  cases  containing  very  elaborate 
models  of  Chinese  villas,  made  of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  costly  materials  ; 
and  froui  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  large  and  highly-decorated  Chinese  lantern,  made 
of  thin  sheets  of  hom. 

There  are  a  few  glass  cues,  which  contain  various  objects  worthy  of  notice.    There 
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i)  u  alAeaf,  oi  Chineie  conntiiig-macbiiie ;  Chinesa  implementa  &nd  mktemls  for 
vridDg,  for  dmring,  for  angraTiDg  on  wood,  &nd  for  printing ;  sJso  Chia«se  weighing 
ud  meunring  nwchines,  k  Ghineae  mftrineT's  compuH,  Sjce«  BilTcr,  the  shoe  of  a 
OiineM  lad;,  uid  ruious  ChioMe  trinkets.  There  are  ■pecimenB  of  tea,  in  the  fbrm 
in  which  it  is  uaed  in  vuioiu  pattg  of  the  East — that  is,  in  compreiaed  cakes.  On  a 
itaiid,  on  the  floor,  is  placed  a  childish  piece  of  musical  mechuiisiD,  which  once  be- 
longed  to  Tippioo  Sultan ;  it  consists  of  a  tiger  trampling  on  a  prostrate  man,  and  about 
lo  leiie  him  with  his  teeth.  The  interior  contains  pipes  and  other  mechanism  which, 
whan  wound  up  hj  a  kej,  cause  the  figure  of  the  man  to  utter  sounds  of  distress,  and 
tie  tiger  to  imitate  the  roar  of  the  living  beast.  In  passing  to  another  apartment, 
■hkh  forms  also  a  part  of  the  Library,  we  enter  a  small  ante-room,  which  is  occupied 
bj  a  splendid  howdah,  or  throne,  part  of  it  of  solid  silver,  adapted  for  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  in  which  Oriental  princes  travel ;  it  was  taken  by  Lord  Combermere,  at* 
fiburtpore.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  covered  with  weapons  and  arms  used  by  dif- 
ferent Oriental  nations.  The  next  nxon,  filled  chiefly  with  books,  contains,  however, 
wreral  curioua  objects :  here  are  Tippoo  Sultan'i '  Regiatsr  of  Breams,'  with  the  inter- 
[oetation  of  them  in  his  own  hand ;  and  the  Koran  which  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
niiDg.  A  visit  to  this  Museum  is  certainly  calculated  to  render  impressions  concem- 
iog  the  Sast  more  vivid  and  striking. 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 

Of  all  the  public  departments  under  the  direction  and  mani^ement  of  the  State,  the 
Post  Office  is  at  once  the  most  popular  and  the  most  interesting  in  its  operation  and 
influence.  In  consequence  of  recent  changes,  it  can  scarcely  be  any  longer  regarded 
i*  an  engine  of  taxation,  but  its  vast  machinery  is  put  into  action  almost  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  In  its  social  influence,  such  an  institution  is  only  second 
in  value  and  importance  to  the  art  of  writing.  If  the  millions  of  letters  which  it  is 
DOW  anployed  in  transmitting  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another — from  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  &om  the  metropolis  to  the  most  obscure  hamlet,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  antipodes — were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of  reaching  their  destination, 
ud  all  the  resources  for  accomplishing  this  end  were  to  be  broken  up,  the  whole  world 
would  be  thrown  backward  in  civilisation,  and  all  the  springs  by  which  it  is  nrged 
onward  would  lose  some  portion  of  their  elasticity.  Snch  a  prospect  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  contemplated. 

The  days  before  the  Port  were  days  when  those  who  left  their  houses,  for  distant 
parts  of  England,  were  more  separated  from  their  friends  than  the  North  American 
emigrant  of  our  own  times.  The  transmission  of  intelligence  across  the  Atlantic  is 
now  an  easier  thing  than  the  old  conveyance  of  a  letter  two  hundred  miles,  upon  a 
cross  road.  The  historian  of  Craven,  speaking  of  1609,  says,  "at  this  time  the  com- 
munication between  the  north  of  England  and  the  universities  was  kept  up  by  car- 
riers, who  pursued  their  tedious  but  uniform  route  with  whole  trains  of  pack-horses. 
Te  their  care  were  consigned  not  only  the  packages,  but  frequently  the  persons,  of 
young  scholars.  It  wa*  through  their  medium,  also,  that  epistolary  correspondence 
wa*  managed ;  and  aa  they  always  visited  London,  a  letter  could  scarcely  he  ex- 
^ang«d  between  Torkahire  and  Oxford  in  less  time  than  a  month."  Charles  I.  seems, 
in  1^5,  to  have  resolved  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  the  establishment  of  the  home  post- 
office.  In  his  proclamation  of  that  year  he  says,  that  there  had  been  no  certun 
intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  he  therefore  commands  a  running 
port  to  b«  eetaWah«d  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  go  thither  and  come  back 
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^Ikin  in  til  day* ;  hoA  for  other  loftds  there  kre  promiMd  the  Mme  adruitagM.  In 
1660  the  Oenenl  Pott  Office  was  establiahecl  bj  ttet  of  parlisment ;  and  all  letters 
were  to  be  sent  through  thu  office,  "except  nieh  letters  as  shall  be  eeut  bj  coscbes, 
common  known  carriera  of  goods  bj  carta,  iraggons,  and  pack-4iOF»ee,  and  shall  be 
CMTied  along  with' their  carts,  waggons,  and  pack-hones  respectirelj."  The  Post- 
mas  tcr-Qeneral  and  his  deputies,  under  this  statute,  and  no  other  person  or  persons, 
"shall  provide  and  prepare  borses  and  furniture  to  let  to  hire  unto  all  thorough  posts 
and  persons  riding  in  post,  hj  oomtnission  or  without,  to  and  from  all  and  ererj  the 
places  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  an;  post-roads  are."  We  find,  bj 
TSrious  clauses  of  this  act,  that  the  Post-master  was  also  to  furnish  a  guide  with  a 
horn  to  such  as  ride  post, — that  he  was  to  furnish  hones  within  half  an  hour  after 
demand, — and  that  if  he  could  not  accomplish  this,  persons  might  hire  a  horse  where 
thej  could,  and  sue  the  Post-master  for  a  penaltj.  The  country  Post-master  was  an 
andent  fanctionarj,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  bore  letters  inscritied  "Haste,  haste,  post  haato."  He  was  generally  an 
innkeeper.  Taylor,  the  'water  poet,  in  his  '  Penniless  Pilgiimage '  from  London  to 
Scotland,  in  1618,  has  described  one  that  might  rival  any  Boniface  on  record. 

The  history  of  the  modem  Post  Office  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods : 
let,  before  1784  ;  2nd,  from  that  year  to  1839  ;  and  3rd,  from  1839  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  first  period  the  bags  were  conveyed  on  honehack  or  io  light  carts,  and 
the  robbery  of  the  post  was  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  higher  class  of  offences. 
The  service  was  very  inefficiently  performed,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  did  not  often 
exceed  four  miles  an  hour.  A  Ume-btll  for  the  year  1717  has  been  preserved,  ad- 
dressed "to  the  several  postmasten  betwixt  London  and  East  Grinstead."  It  is 
headed  "Haste,  haste,  post  haste!"  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  eztnor- 
dinary  expedition  was  not  only  enforced,  but  would  be  accomplished.  The  mails, 
eoaveyed  either  on  honehack  or  in  a  cart,  departed  "  from  the  letter-office  in  London, 
July  7th,  1717,  at  half-an-hour  past  two  in  the  morning,"  and  reached  East  Qrinstead, 
distant  forty-six  miles,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  afteraooo.  There  were 
stoppages  of  half  an  hour  each  at  Epsom,  Doiking,  and  Beigate,  and  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  Lektherhead,  m  that  the  rate  of  travelling,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  was  a 
ftactioD  sibove  four  miles  an  hour.  But  even  nearly  fifty  yean  afterwards,  and  en 
the  great  roads,  five  miles  an  hour  was  considered  as  quits  "  going  a-head."  "  Let- 
ters are  conveyed  in  so  short  a  time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that  every  twenty- 
four  houra  the  post  goes  one  hundred  aud  twenty  miles,  and  in  five  or  six  days  an 
answer  to  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles  from  London."  Let- 
ten  were  despatched  from  London  to  all  paits  of  Gngland  and  Scotland  three  times 
a  week,  and  to  Wales  twice  a  week  ;  but  "  the  post  goes  every  day  to  those  places 
where  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  several  stations  and  rendezvous  of  his  Majesty's 
fleet,  as  the  Downs  and  Spithead ;  and  to  Tunbridge  during  the  season  for  drinking 
the  waten."  This  state  of  things  existed  until  Mr.  Palmer's  plan  for  extending  the 
effldenoy  of  the  Post  Offioe  b^an  to  be  adopted  in  1784.  To  him  we  owe  "The 
MaU." 

Sixty  years  ago  was  this  great  enpna  of  our  civilisation  first  set  in  motion.  Before 
Mr.  PsJmer  suggested  his  improvements  to  the  Oovemment,  letten  sent  by  the  pott, 
which  left  Bath  on  Monday  night,  were  not  delivered  in  Lradon  till  Wedneeda; 
afternoon.  The  London  post  of  Monday  night  did  not  reach  Worcester,  Binningham, 
or  Norwich,  till  Wedneeday  morning,  and  Exeter  on  the  Thursday  momiog.  A  letter 
from  London  to  Qlasgow,  before  1788,  was  five  days  on  the  road.  The  letter-bags 
wan  curied  by  boys  on  honebaok  ;  and  tiie  robbery  of  tJw  mail  was,  of  course,  so 
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eominoii  xa  occttrreuca,  Uuit  no  sftfety  whaUrer  could  b«  lecurod  in  titt  trknsmiBdon 
of  monej.  The  highirajmKn  wsi  the  greftt  hero  of  the  travelling  of  that  da;.  But 
en  tha  2nd  of  Augu»t,  1784,  the  first  mail-cotuli  left  Iiondon  for  Briitol ;  and  from 
that  eTening,  till  the  general  eitebliihineiit  of  the  railway  Bjvtam,  the  mail  was  one  of 
th«  wouden  and  glories  of  our  country  and  the  age. 

The  va  of  mail-coachee  embraeei  about  half  a  century.  Their  origin,  maturity, 
and  pMrfeetiiMi,  and  gradual  diaplacement  by  the  railwayi,  all  took  place  irithin  tbat 
dtort  period.  In  1836  there  were  fifty-four  four-horBe  mails  iu  Eogland,  thirty  in 
Ireland,  and  ten  in  Scotland.  The  numlwr  of  pair-hoTse  mails  in  England  wa«  forty* 
nine.  Their  aTerage  ipeed  in  England  wae  nine  milei,  all  but  a  furlong,  per  hour, 
including  stoppages.  Starting  from  London  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  oveniDg,  the  mail 
reached  Bzeter,  170  miles,  in  sixteen  boure  and  thirty-four  minutes  ;  Holyhead,  261 
milefl,  in  twenty-aeTen  hours ;  Glasgow,  39S  miles,  in  forty-two  hours ;  Edinburgh, 
909  miles,  in  forty-two  hours  and  a  tulf.  The  number  of  miles  trarelled  I7'  the  mails 
in  England  and  Scotland,  in  1838,  was  above  seven  millions,  equal  to  a  circuit  round 
the  globe,  every  day  in  the  year.  The  EugUsh  mail-coach  wb«  strongly  eharacteristie 
of  the  national  energy  and  spirit,  and  also  of  the  national  taste.  In  1837  the  num- 
ber which  left  London  every  night  was  twenty-seven,  travelling  in  the  aggregate 
above  GfiOO  miles  before  they  reached  their  respective  destinations. 

We  BOW  come  to  a  new  era,  which  has  had  a  most  Important  influence  on  the 
anvigements  of  the  Post  Office.  In  1836  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  reduced 
from  fourpence  to  one  penny.  The  circulation  of  the  London  and  provincial  papers 
together  has  enormously  increased  since  this  change ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  tfae 
total  number  is  sent  through  the  Post  Office.  Here  is  so  much  additional  work  to  be 
got  through.  The  Penny  Postage  came  into  operation  on  the  10th  January,  1840 ; 
and  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  risen  from  1,600,000  per  week  to  7,239,963  in  the  week  ending  Feb.  31,  1860. 

The  old  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street  was  a  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  mass  of 
huildings,  ill  adapted  to  the  great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  business  of 
tiie  department,  it  was  at  length  detetroined  to  erect  a  building  expressly  for  afford- 
ing the  conveniences  and  facilities  required  ;  and  in  1815  an  act  was  passed  autho- 
rising certain  Commissianers  to  select  a  site,  and  to  make  the  necessaij  arrangements 
for  this  purpose.  The  situation  chosen  was  at  the  junction  of  St.  MartinVle-Orand 
with  Newgate  Street.  Compensation  was  granted  to  the  parties  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove :  their  bouses  were  pulled  down ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid  in  May,  1824.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  1829,  it  was  completed  and 
(qiened  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  is  about  389  feet  long,  130  wide,  and  sixty- 
four  feet  high.  The  front  is  composed  of  three  portions,  of  the  Ionic  order,  one  of 
four  columns  being  placed  at  each  end  ;  and  one  of  six  columns,  forming  the  centre, 
b  mrmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  entirely  plain. 
The  public  entrances  are  on  the  eaat  and  west  fronts,  which  open  into  a  hall  eighty 
feet  long,  by  about  sixty  wide,  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  ' 
six  columns  of  tho  Ionic,  standing  upon  pedestals  of  granite  ;  and  on  each  side  of 
tbe  hall  are  corresponding  pilasters  of  the  same  order.  There  Is  a  tunnel  underneath 
the  hall  by  which  the  letters  are  conveyed,  by  ingenious  mechanical  means,  betweeu 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  building. 

On  entering  the  hall  from  the  principal  front,  the  offices  on  tbe  right  hand  are 
appropriated  to  the  departments  of  the  Receivei^Qeneral,  the  Accountant-Oeueral 
(np  stairs),  and  the  London  District  (late  Twopenny  Post)  Office.  On  the  left  are 
the  Newspaper,  Inland,  Ship,  and  Foreign  Iietter  Offices.    A  staircase  »t  th«  eastern 
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end  of  tiu§  aula  l««d«  to  the  Dead,  Hi>-«eiit,  And  Betomed  Letter  Offices.  The 
Inland  Office,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  building,  ii  68  feet  long,  56  wide,  and 
28  high ;  and  there  im  a  veitibule  in  the  eaateni  front  nhere  the  letter-hags  are  re~ 
eeired,  and  whence  the;  sie  deipatched  from  and  to  the  mails.  The  LetteivOar- 
rien'  Office  adjoins  the  Inland  Office,  and  is  103  feet  long,  3fi  wide,  and  33  feet  high. 
The  bnsinesi  of  asMwting  the  letters  and  news{>apers  for  deliToi;  and  for  dispatch  into 
the  countrf  is  cairied  on  in  these  two  offices.  The  whole  building  is  warmed  bj 
means  of  heated  air,  and  the  passages  and  offices  are  lighted  by  about  a  thousand 
Argand  burners. 
We  now  proceed  to  g^ve  the  regulations  of  the  Poet  Office  in  the  official  terms  i — 

Obxbkaii  Budutiohb. 

General  post  letters  are  charged  by  weight,  as  follows: — Letters  not  exceeding 
\  01.,  one  postage  ;  not  exceeding  I  oc,  two  postages ;  and  so  on,  adding  two  poetagee 
for  erery  ounce  ;  but  paiUamentarj  papers  are  an  exception.  The  price  of  a  postage 
is  Id.,  which  must  be  pre-paid  by  a  stamp,  or  it  will  be  charged  double,  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  letter  should  exceed  the  value  of  the  stamps  attached,  the  excess  will 
be  charged  double  :  thus,  a  letter  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce,  but  not  exceed- 
ing an  ounce,  if  bearing  Id.  stamp  only,  will  be  chained  an  additional  2d.  on  deliterj. 
Shilling  stamps  and  tenpenny  stamps  are  also  now  issued. 

Newspapers,  to  go  the  same  daj,  must  be  put  into  the  General  Post  Office  before 
six  o'clock  ;  but  those  put  in  before  half-put  seven  o'doch  will  go  ^e  same  evening 
by  paying  a  halfpenny  with  each.  In  the  branch  offices  they  must  be  put  in  before 
half-past  fire,  and  at  the  receiving  houses  before  five.  They  must  be  sent  in  covers, 
open  at  the  sides,  and,  to  go  bee,  no  words  or  communication  must  be  printed  on  meh 
paper  after  the  same  shall  have  been  published,  nor  any  writing  or  martis  upon  such 
printed  paper,  or  the  cover  thoreo(  other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
wh<Hn  it  is  sent ;  hut,  by  affixing  a  stamp  conspicuously  on  the  cover,  the  paper  itself 
may  be  written  on,  but  this  exemption  does  not  apply  to  papers  sent  abroad.  If 
addressed  to  persons  who  have  removed,  they  may  be  re-directed,  and  sent  free  of 
extra  cha^e.  Failure  in  these  eonditions  subjects  the  paper  to  the  same  rate  of 
postage  as  an  unpaid  letter.  Single  books  may  ajso  be  sent  by  post,  open  at  the  ends, 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  pound,  which  must  be  pre-paid  by  stamps,  every  fraction  being 
reckoned  as  a  pound. 

British  newspapers  sent  to  foreign  countries  (where  they  are  permitted  to  go  free 
through  the  foreign  post)  go  free :  but  if  otherwiee,  they  are  charged  a.  British  postage 
of  2d.  each ;  or  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  foreign  rate.  French  and  Belgian  news- 
papers are  subject  to  a  postage  in  England  of  one  balipenny.  English  pai>er>  pay  in 
France  a  postage  of  five  centimes. 

Letters  exceeding  4  oi.  in  weight  mutt  be  pre-paid  in  money  <»  in  stamps.  With 
this  restriction,  any  weight  nay  be  sent  by  post ;  but  the  packet  must  not  exceed 
two  feet  in  length,  and  nothing  should  be  posted  which  will  not  bear  the  cni^  in  the 
letter  bags. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  Parliamentary  Papers  is  Id.  for  every  4  oz.  They  may  be 
also  sent  to  Hembu^b,  Bremen,  or  lAbeck,  vi4  Hamburgh,  open  at  the  ends  and  pre- 
paid, if  not  exceeding  2  ox.  for  Id. ;  above  2  oz.  and  not  exceeding  3  oi.  for  Sd. ;  above 
3  oz.  and  not  exceeding  4  oz.  ftn*  Bd. ;  and  id.  per  oz.  extra  up  to  16  oz. 
>  'Letters  containing  coin  or  articles  of  value  are  recommended  to  be  registered. 
8uoh  letters  and  any  others  may  be  registered  at  any  of  the  receiving-houses  in 
London  till  five  o'clock  for  the  evening  mwl,  and  at  any  post-office  in  the  country 
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■Btil  within  h»U  wn  boui  of  the  clMiog  of  the  bag  to  the  pkc«  for  which  they  ue 
directed.  The  fee  in  an;  cue  in  Great  Britain  is  6d.  and  the  postage,  and  to  Prance 
ed.  and  double  the  French  poiti^e.  Such  lettera  bearing  a  sufficient  numbei  of 
ttampa  will  pass  as  paid  letters,  but  the  registration  fee  mutt  in  everj  case  bo  paid  in 

FoKEiQH  Lbttku. 

Foreign  letters,  when  transmitted  b;  packet,  will  be  liable  to  the  ungle  rstet  of 
packet  postage  as  giten  in  a  Table  issued  monthly  bj  the  Post  Office. 

The  aingle  uniform  rate  on  letters  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places  beyond 
sea  (Hamburgh  and  Liibeck  excepted,  to  which  the  postage  is  6d.  only),  when  eoU' 
T«j«d  b;  private  Aip  will  be  BtL,  Holland  Is,,  in  whatever  part  of  the  United  Eiogdom 
they  may  be  posted  or  delivered.  The  rate  of  8c^.  must  ba  taken  on  letters  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  (he  East  Indies,  dec,  when  conveyed  by  prirate  ship. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  single  rates  of  postage  given  in  the  above 
iuatractioQS  are  applicable  only  to  letters  not  exceediog  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 
Letters  exceeding  half  an  ounce  advance  in  proportion  to  (heir  weight. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scale  does  not  apply  to  Frmck  and 
Btlijian  rate*  on  letters  to  and  bom  France,  Belgium,  and  through  France,  as  the 
precent  system  of  charging  French  rate*  on  lueh  letters  must  continue  in  force,  namely, 
a  single  French  rate  for  each  quarter  of  an  ounce  exclusive.  Letters  to  and  from 
warm  climates  are  recommended  to  be  sealed  with  wafers  instead  of  wax. 

Mails  made  up  in  London  as  follows : —  ViA  London — France,  twice  daily :  til!  seven 
rji.  Belgium,  daily.  Holland  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  :  Letters  received  till 
half-past  eight  a.m.  Germany  and  the  north  part  of  Europe  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday  and  Friday  :  ViA  Siwf/uini^Jtoit— Channel  Islands,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday :  Portugal,  Madeira  (viH  Lisbon),  Spain,  and  Gibraltar,  on  the  Tth,  17th, 
and  27th  of  every  month.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  Egypt,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  the  20th  of  every  month.  British  West  Indies  (except  Honduras  and 
Bermuda),  Foreign  West  Indies  (except  Havana),  Venezuela,  and  Jacmel  (Hayti),  2nd 
and  I7th  of  every  month.  Nassau,  Havana,  Honduras,  17tb,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Snd,  and  St.  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  2nd  and  17(h  of  every  month.  Madeira,  Grey  Town 
(St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  2nd  and  17th,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and  Peru,  on  the  I7th  of 
every  month  only.  Fid  Fahnoiah — Madeira,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  4(h  of  every 
month.  Fid  Liuerpoci—Bnii'iii  S.  America,  and  United  States.  There  are  now  two 
lines  of  packets,  one  British  and  one  American,  and  letters  are  sent  by  the  first  that 
■tarts  ;  Saturday  is  the  usual  day,  but  there  is  occasionally  an  extra  one  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  United  States  packets  that  communicates  with  Hamburgh  calls  at 
Soathampton  in  and  out. 

LoHDOH  DisiaicT  Post. 
The  principal  office  is  at  the  General  Post  Office. 
I^Her*  going  from  one  Part  of  the  T^ywnto  ojiot^,  if  put  into  the 

Beeeivinff  Office*— t^i  J  bef  8,  10,  13  A.*.,  1,  2, 3,  4,  C,  6,  8  p.K,  or 
CAiV  O^foe— at  9, 11  a.m,  J  bef.  1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  6,  and  at  7  and  9  p.m. 
Wm  be  teni  oui— at  10, 13  a.m.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  8  p.m,  and  at  8  a.k.  following  mom. 

The  abovo  deliveries  are  confined  to  London  ;  and  in  the  environs,  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles,  including  Oamberwell,  Camden  Town,  Dalston,  Hackney,  Holloway, 
Islington,  Kent  Road  (Old),  Kennington,  Eentuh  Town,  Kingsland,  Newington  Butts, 
Peatonville,  Bhacklenell,  South  Lambeth,  Somen  Town,  Vauxhall,  and  Walworth, 
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then  an  six  deliToriM  a  dt^j,  ud  lettera  posted  in  London  before  six  are  deliTcred 
the  same  eveniiig.  AU  places  within  dz  milea  of  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  have  letten 
delivered  the  lame  eveiuDg  if  posted  before  five  o'dock  at  the  receiving-houiBf,  or 
befbn  a  quarter  to  sis  at  the  chief  office.  The  district  extendi  twelve  miles  round 
London,  hut  includes  Hampton  Court,  Hampton,  and  Sunburjr,  though  beyond  the 
limits ;  and  the  numbei  of  deliveries  Ytnj  bva  five  to  two.  Formerly  the  stranger 
might  wander  a  long  time  in  search  of  a  receiving-house,  and  he  might  be  compelled 
to  pass  one  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  letton  for  the  country,  but  for  seven 
or  eight  years  the  situation  of  the  receiving-houses  has  been  indicated  by  a  plate  of  tin 
affixed  to  the  nearest  lamp-poet,  on  which  ia  shown  the  Etreet  numbei  of  such  house,  a 
crown  being  conspicuously  placed  at  the  top  of  the  lamp.  The  keepers  of  the  receiv- 
ing-houses are  shopkeepers,  who  were  formerly  paid  according  to  the  numbei  of  letters 
they  received,  but  they  have  now  fixed  salaries,  usually  varying  from  £6  to  jSIO, 
though  a  few,  where  the  duties  are  heavier,  receive  considerably  more. 

MoBSiHQ  Mails. 
For  the  Morning  Mailt  the  letter  boxes  at  the  receiving-houses  are  open  till 
seven  a.  k.  for  newspapers,  and  three-quarters  past  Beveu  a.  k.  for  letters ; 
and  those  at  the  Branch  Offices,  Charing  Cross,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  and  the 
Borough,  for  the  reception  of  newspapers  until  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  for 
letters  until  eight  a.m.  At  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  and  the  Branch  Office  in 
Lombard  Street,  the  boxes  close  for  newspapers  at  a  quarter  before  eight  a.k., 
and  for  letters  at  half-past  eight  a.v.  Mails  dispatched  at  half-past  nine  a.m. 
Letters  and  newspapers  for  Ireland,  posted  at  any  receiving  office  before  two,  or  any 
branch  office  before  three,  or  at  St.  Martin's-le-Qrand  by  half-past  three,  are  dis- 
patched at  five,  and  reach  Dublin  early  on  the  following  morning, 

EvEHina  Mails. 
The  receiving  housoa  are  open  for  general  post  letters  till  half-post  five,  or  till 
sis  P.M.,  if  the  letters  be  pre-paid  by  stomps,  and  bear  an  additional  Id.  stamp  as  a 
fee ;  and  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  the  Branch  Offices  at  Charing  Cross,  Old 
Cavendish  Street,  Stones'  End,  Southnark,  and  Lombard  Street,  till  six  without  fee ; 
at  the  first  three  Branch  Offices  till  a  quarter  to  seven  ;  at  Lombard  Street  and  the 
Qeneral  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Oruid,  till  seven,  with  an  additional  Id.  stamp  ; 
and  at  St.  Martin's-io-Orand  til!  half-past  seven  p.m.  with  a  fee  of  6d.  The  extra 
peony  on  all  inland  letters  to  be  paid  by  a  stamp,  but  upon  foreign,  colonial,  or  ship 
letters  the  penny  must  be  paid  in  money. 


On  a  Saturday  the  number  of  letters  dispatched  into  the  country  is  above  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  there  are  as  many  newspapers.  Each  of  the  receiving-houses  contri- 
butes its  proportion,  those  from  the  greatest  distance  being  received  by  horse-posts 
and  mail-i^rts,  which  call  at  each  office  along  their  respective  lines  of  road,  and  arrive 
at  the  central  office  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  At  five  o'clock  the  receiving-houses 
in  the  three-mile  district  close,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  four  principal  branch  offices  are 
closed  for  the  evening's  dispatch.  A  minute  or  two  before  the  boxes  are  closed  for 
the  receipt  of  newspapers,  the  late  editions  of  the  evening  papers,  with  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  of  other  events  which  have  transpired  before  seven 
o'clock,  are  brought  on  horseback  in  bags;  and  it  often  h^pens  that  intelligence 
teaclws  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towns  as  far  north  as  Lan- 
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esEt«r,  distuit  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  rattropolu,  which  the  merchMit 
or  tr&daEnuut  who  hu  retired  to  his  house  &t  Haropilead,  Higl^^,  or  Norwood,  do«s 
not  hewr  of  tmtil  a  ikter  period  on  tha  following  momii^.  The  great  exertions  for 
effecting  the  dispatch  of  the  mails  are  crowded  into  the  two  or  Oixee  preceding  hours. 
The  appearance  of  the  large  hall  a  taw  minutes  before  six  is  verj  striking.  Hen  and 
boys  with  sacks  of  newspapers  pour  in  in  a  continued  stream ;  the  newspaper  window 
il  nused  for  (heir  reception,  and  one  or  two  porters  inside  empty  the  contents  into 
large  baskets,  which  are  wheeled  forward  for  sorting,  and  pitch  the  bags  outaide  to 
their  owners.  Within  three  or  four  minutes  of  the  time  for  closing,  the  dischaige  of 
bags  into  the  office-window,  and  the  hurling  of  those  which  are  emptied,  take  place 
as  tatt  as  it  is  possible  for  the  two  or  three  porters  inside  to  perform  the  operation. 
When  the  clock  has  finished  the  sixth  stroke  the  window  descends  as  if  it  were  im- 
pelled bj  a  powerful  spring.  At  the  same  instant  all  the  letter-boxes  close  as  if  bj 
■onw  nmilar  means.    The  scene  there  is  as  animated  as  at  the  newspaper  window. 

Befiire  an  attempt  is  made  to  assort  the  letters,  thej  are  placed  with  the  address 
uppermost,  and  stamped  at  therateof  twohnndreda  minute.  Thejare  then  assorted 
in  Jbbont  twenty  great  divisions,  all  those  letters  which  are  intended  for  a  particular 
•erica  of  roads  constituting  one  diTision.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  letters 
alrekdj  placed  in  their  proper  dirision  are  taken  to  other  tables,  where  other  sorters 
are  employed  ;  they  are  then  classed  according  to  the  separate  roads,  and  next  ac- 
cording to  the  different  post-towns,  for  which  hags  are  made  up,  and  which  are  about 
seven  hundred  in  Dumber.  The  newspapers  merely  require  to  be  faced  and  sorted. 
Srery  letter  and  newspaper  passes  more  than  once  through  the  hands  of  the  sorters, 
and  about  three  hundred  persons  are  engaged,  as  sorters,  inclnding  a  considerable 
namber  of  letter-carriers.  An  account  is  taken  of  ^e  unpaid  letters  to  be  sent  to  the 
postmaster  of  each  town,  and  the  bags  are  then  sealed  up. 

As  the  clock  strikes  eight  the  sacks  with  the  letters  and  newspapers  are  dragged 
into  the  Post  Office  yard,  and  put  into  the  mail-carts  and  omnibuses.  The  total 
wtd^t  of  tha  newspapers  and  letters  dispatched  on  a  Saturday  night,  including  the 
bags,  is  above  eight  tons.  Omnibuses,  or  accelerators,  proceed  to  the  stations  of  the 
various  railways.  On  the  arrival  of  the  accelerators  at  the  stations,  the  servants  of 
the  Company  carry  the  bags  to  a  large  vehicle,  sixteen  feet  long,  seven  and  a  half 
wide,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  fitted  up  as  a  sorting  room,  with  counters  and 
deski^  and  neatly  labelled  pigeon-holes.  This  is  the  Bailway  Post  Office.  While  the 
train  is  proceeding  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  couple  of  clerks 
are  engaged  in  sorting  letters  and  arranging  the  bags  for  the  different  towns.  By  an 
ii^^nious  contrivance,  letter-bags  are  taken  up  while  the  train  is  at  full  speed.  Th^ 
an  suspended  from  a  cross-post  close  to  the  line,  and  as  the  train  passes  the  bag  is 
cangfat  by  a  projecting  apparatus,  which  drops  it  into  a  net  hung  from  the  exterior 
of  the  Bajlway  Post  Office.  Bags  for  delivery  are  simply  dropped  as  the  train  passes. 
The  bag  taken  up  is  examined,  and  the  letters  for  places  onward  are  put  into  the 
inoper  bags,  which  are  left  during  the  passing  of  the  train.  The  same  process  goes  on 
in  the  day-mail,  end  the  services  of  many  derks  are  required  for  the  day  and  night 
voric  In  1717,  and  for  above  half  a  oentnry  afterwards,  a  week  would  have  elapsed 
before  a  reply  could  be  received  in  London  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  person  at  Lan- 
caster. Now  a  letter  may  be  written  to  the  latter  place  on  one  day,  and  an  answer 
reoMved  to  it  on  the  next  day.  It  is  not  only  the  internal  means  of  communication 
which  have  been  accelerated,  but  the  change  has  been  complete.  Letters  are  conveyed 
in  eleven  days  from  Hali&x,  Nova  Scotia,  to  London  ;  and  from  London  to  Bombay 
in  thirty-one  days.    There  are  lines  of  steam-boats  from  Sngland  to  Halifax  and 
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Beaton ;  to  the  Weit  Iiidi&  Iduids  ;  and  to  India  b;  th«  Moditairuiean  and  B«d  SeM. 
Th«  pott  bu  become  the  safest  and  quickeit  of  all  modea  of  convejance. 

The  bu«n«Bi  of  the  General  Poit  Office  commeneea  aX  sii  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  wbicb  time  all  the  mails  have  amved.  There  are  about  seTen  hundred  bags  to  be 
opened,  and  aa  man;  accounts  of  unpaid  letters  to  be  checked.  It  is  said  that  erpert 
penoDS  will  open  a  bag  and  check  the  account  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  letters 
are  then  sorted  into  districts,  and  afterwards  into  "walks"  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  actual  delirerj.  A  bill  is  made  out  against  each  letter-camer,  and  the  whole 
number  start  at  the  same  time.  The  letter-carriers  whose  walks  are  fiirthest  from  the 
office  are  conveyed  b;  accelerators  or  omnibuses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of 
their  duties,  dropping  them  one  by  one  in  rapid  succession.  The  effect  of  this  ei' 
cellent  anangement  is  to  give  the  most  diibuit  parts  of  the  town  'nearly  the  same 
advantages  as  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iba  Post  Office.  The  work  is  so  sub- 
divided that  the  deliveries  are  finished  in  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
The  dispatch  of  letters  to  the  suburbs,  and  villages,  and  towns  not  Included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Qeneral  Post  delivery,  but  comprised  within  the  twelve  mile  boundary, 
is  effected  by  the  horse  posts  and  mail-carts,  which  leave  the  bags  at  different  offices, 
where  letter  carriers  are  in  waiting  to  deliver  the  letters,  or  to  take  the  bags  to  the 
respective  receiving-houses  to  which  they  are  subordiiiat«,  and  which  are  in  many 
cases  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of  road  traversed  by  the  mail-cart  or  horse  post. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  to  which  we  have  not  alluded, 
which  has  lately  become  of  great  importance.  This  u  the  Uoney-Order  Office.  A 
few  yean  ago  the  business  was  transacted  in  apartments  at  a  house  in  Noble  Street, 
a  little  distance  east  of  St.  Maitin's-le-Grand,  and  subsequently  it  was  transferred  to 
offices  in  the  present  building  but  it  was  again  removed  to  a  large  building  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  a  little  north  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  About  five  years  ago,  the  cost  of  transmitting  a  few  shillings  to  a  place  160 
miles  distant  was  2t.  2d^  the  order  being  on  a  separate  paper,  which  rendered  the 
enclosure  liable  to  double  postage.  Honey  orders  far  sums  under  £5  are  now  granted 
by  every  post-town  upon  every  other  post-town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  various  offices  ;  and  also  by  and  upon  certain  offices  in  the  metropolis,  of 
which  the  postmasters  are  funuGhed  with  a  list,  for  which  a  commission  of  3i^.  for 
Two  Pounds,  and  Gd.  for  any  sum  above  Two  Pounds  and  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds, 
is  charged.  They  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  the  second  calendar  month 
after  their  issue  or  a  fresh  m^er  will  be  charged  for,  and  within  the  twelfth  calendar 
month,  or  they  will  not  be  paid  at  all.  Post  Office  Orders  are  recommended  for  small 
sums ;  and,  if  neither  that  nor  registration  be  adopted,  that  all  bills,  notes,  &C.,  be 
cut  in  halves,  and  sent  by  different  posts ;  the  numbers,  dates,  &c,,  should  also  be 
carefully  taken.  No  money  orders  are  issued  or  paid  on  a  Sunday.  A  money  order 
granted  upon  London,  without  specifying  any  particular  office  in  London,  can  only 
be  paid  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin 's-te-Orand.  Where  personal  attend- 
ance is  inconvenient  payment  may  be  obtained  by  receipting  the  order  and  giving  the 
bearer  information  as  to  the  Christian  name,  surname,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
who  obtuned  the  order.  The  total  number  of  PostOffice  orders  issued  and  paid  in 
I84S,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  4,S48,89],  and  the  amount  was  £8,1S£,643. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  tribute  to  the  admirable  management  of  the  Post 
Office  in  this  country.  It  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  be  an  engine  of  taxation ; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  a  series  of  improvements  have  been  adopted  which 
renders  the  institution  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  diffiision,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  of  most  important  moral  advantages. 
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VII.    THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  TOWER. 

Thi  Tower  u  &e  Teiy  genu  of  London.  How  nianj  shadowy  recoll«ctioni  wiw  M 
we  oontempUte  the  time-worn  wsllg,  the  sUght  eleration  of  the  grovind,  ud  the 
modern  repftiationj  1  Heie,  a,t  leatt,  tnditioD  infomu  us,  wm  *  strong-hold  of  the 
Britons ;  here  have  been  found  traces  of  the  Romuu ;  here,  no  doubt,  wss  a  Sftion 
boch  or  eastle ;  knd  here  yet  exist  the  fortification b  of  the  earlj  Normuu.  The 
forest  of  mftile  which  now  stretchei  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce,  was  in  those 
days  compBTatively  &  blank,  white  a  living  forest,  the  haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the  wild 
boar,  formed  the  botindary  line  on  the  hills  to  the  north  and  west,  and  along  the 
ralley  of  the  Lee  and  Essex  on  the  north-east,  with  the  "  tillage  lands  of  the  city," 
as  Pitsstephen  writes,  lying  between,  which,  he  addf  "are  not  barren  gravelly  soils, 
but  like  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  which  produce  abundant  crops,  and  fill  the  baroB 
of  the  cultivators '  with  Ceres'  plenteous  sheaf' "  From  the  earthen  mound  with  its 
timber  palisades  of  Trinobantium  or  Troynorant  have  alike  extended  the  city  of 
Kii^  Lud  and  the  endless  miles  of  streets  which  now  form  the  immense  town  of 
London,  while  the  Tower  remains  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kingdom. 

The  earliest  historical  description  of  the  Tower,  that  of  Fitst-Btephen,  who  died  in 
1191,  has  something  striking  amidst  it*  brevity.  "  It  (London)  hath  on  the  east  part 
a  Tower  Palatine,  very  large  and  very  strong,  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a 
deep  foundation.  The  mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  bcAsta."  There  is  no 
real  connection  between  the  fabulous  blood-tempered  mortar  of  the  old  monkith 
writer,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Tet,  when  we  think  of 
that  history,  how  appropriate  does  it  seem  that  the  very  foundations  of  those  walls 
should  be  laid  in  blood  t  Fit»-8tephen  was  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  period  when 
these  fonndations  were  laid,  by  almost  seven  centuries ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  not  uAo 
lud  them.  Tradition  says,  Julius  Ciesar ;  and  Poetry  is  the  step-nurse  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tradition:— 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame." 
Why  does  the  poet  himself  tell  us,  in  a  note  upon  his  well-known  line,  that  the 
oldest  part  of  the  Tower  is  wigaiiy  attributed  to  Julius  Cmar  1  He  had  authority 
enough  for  bis  apostrophe  to  the  towers  of  Julius,  even  if  the  belief  of  the  vulgar 
were  not  a  sufficient  basis.  Stow,  who  endeavours  to  depredate  the  value  of  its 
traditional  history,  tells  us,  "  It  hath  been  the  common  opinion,  and  some  have 
written  (but  of  none  assured  ground),  that  Julius  C«esar,  the  first  conqueror  of  the 
Britons,  was  the  original  author  as  well  thereof,  as  also  of  many  other  towers,  castles, 
and  great  buildings  within  this  realm."  IIow  does  the  good  pajustaking  antiquary 
disprove  the  common  opinion  t  how  does  he  ehow  that  the  old  writers  who  adopted 
the  common  opinion  had  "  none  assured  ground  1 "  "  Csasar  remained  not  here  so 
long,  nor  had  he  in  his  head  any  cuch  matter  ;  but  only  to  despatch  a  conquest  of 
this  barbarom  country,  and  to  proceed  to  greater  matters.  Neither  did  the  Roman 
writers  make  mentiou  of  any  such  buildings  erected  by  him  here."  He  knows  what 
■U  in  Julius  CfBsar's  head,  and  be  knows  what  is  not  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  he 
knows  no  more,  kai  then  come  other  antiquaries,  who  would  give  us  something  not 
quite  k  far  off  u  Juliiu  C»ui  to  leit  oui  fwth  upon.    I>r.  Stukeley  would  bare  a 
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citadel  rttiied  here,  about  the  time  of  ConKtaDtine  the  Great ;  and  Dr.  Miller  prove* 
that  the  Tower  of  London  was  the  capital  fortre»a  of  the  Romans,  their  treaiurf,  and 
their  mint,  &om  the  circumstance  that  three  coins  of  the  Emperors  HoDoritu  and 
Arcodiua  were  found  witlun  the  Tower  walla,  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  some 
modem  building.  When  we  talk  of  the  beginnings  of  auch  a  place  as  the  Tower  of 
London,  we  rejoice  in  theae  gropinge  and  mystifications  of  the  learned  ;  for,  unmo- 
lested by  their  facts,  we  desire  to  look  into  the  depths  of  a  fathomless  antiquity.  It 
is  little  to  us  that  Stow  the  modern  tells  us,  as  if  settling  the  matter,  "  I  find  in  a 
fair  register-book  of  the  acts  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  set  down  hy  Edmund  of 
Hadenham,  that  William  I.,  surnamed  Conqueror,  builded  the  Tower  of  London,  to 
wit,  the  great  white  and  equare  tower  there,  about  the  year  of  Christ  1078,  appoint- 
ing Gundulph,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  be  principal  surveyor  and  overseer  of 
that  Hoik,  who  was  for  that  time  lodged  in  the  house  of  Edmere,  a  burgess  of  Lou- 
don." But  mark  how  the  modem  antiquary  is  presently  lost  in  the  dim  morning  of 
history ;  and  how  even  he  falls  back  upon  tradition  :— "  Te  have  heard  before,  that 
the  wall  of  this  city  was  all  round  about  furnished  with  towers  and  bulwarks,  in  due 
distance  every  one  from  other ;  and  also  that  the  river  of  Thames,  with  its  ebbing 
and  flowing,  on  the  south  side  had  subverted  the  said  wall  and  towers  there.  Where- 
fore, it  it  tuppoted,  King  William,  for  defence  of  this  city,  in  place  most  dangerous 
and  open  to  the  enemy,  having  taken  down  the  second  bulwark  in  the  east  part  of 
the  wall  from  the  Thames,  builded  this  tower,  which  was  the  great  square  tower  (noiv 
called  the  White  Tower),  and  hath  been  since  at  divers  times  enlarged  with  other 
buildings  adjoining,  as  sliall  be  showed  hereafter."  Fitz-Stephen  is  Stow'a  authoritj 
for  the  fact  of  the  Thames  washing  away  the  south  wall ;  all  the  rest  is  conjecture. 
But  since  Stow's  time — that  is  in  1720,  and  again  in  1777 — foundations  of  buildings 
long  swept  away  were  discovered  near  the  White  Tower,  They  were  of  stone,  of  the 
great  width  of  three  yards,  and  so  strongly  cemented  that  they  were  with  difficultj 
removed.  Who  built  these  walls,  which  correspond  so  remarkably  with  Fiti-Stephen's 
description  1  How  are  we  sure  tbat  the  White  Tower  was  the  building  of  which 
Gundulph  was  the  architect  1  Can  we  be  certain  that  the  White  Tower  was  the  Arx 
Palatina  described  by  FitK<Stephen  ?  These  are  questions  which  the  antiquaries  will 
not  solve  for  us,  even  while  they  command  us  to  believe  in  no  vulgar  traditions. 
Let  them  remmn  unsolved.  We  have  got  our  foot  upon  tolerably  firm  ground.  We 
see  the  buay  Bishop  (the  same  who  built  the  great  keep  at  Rochester)  coming  daily 
from  his  lodgings  at  the  honest  burgess's  to  erect  something  stronger  and  mightier 
than  the  fortresses  of  the  Saxons.  What  he  found  in  ruins,  and  what  he  made 
ruinous,  who  can  tell  1  There  might  have  been  walls  and  bulwarks  thrown  down  by 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  There  might  have  been,  dilapidated  or  entire, 
some  citadel  more  ancient  than  the  defences  of  the  people  whom  the  Norman  con- 
quered, belonging  to  the  ^e  when  the  great  lords  of  the  world  left  everywhere  some 
marks  upon  the  earth's  surface  of  their  pride  and  their  power.  That  Qundulph  did 
not  create  the  fortress,  is  tolerably  clear.  What  he  built,  and  what  he  destroyed, 
must  still,  to  a  cerbun  extent,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Here  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  that  practical  maatery  of  science  and  art  which  so  honourably  distinguishes  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  age,  building  some  great  work  at  the  command  of  the  King. 
The  register  referred  to  by  Stow  spooks  of  it  aa  the  Oreai  Tower.  But  the  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  in  the  year  1090  the  Tower  of  London  waa  "  sore  shaken  by  the  wind." 
There  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  that  year,  whirfi  they  inform  us  blew  down  more  than 
five  hundred  houses  in  London.  These  were  houses  of  wood  and  mud, — huts  not 
built  to  brave  the  elementa    But  the  greftt  WhiU  Tower  to  be  sore  shaken  with  the 
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wind !  The  wind  might  sa  well  sttampt  to  shake  Snowdon  at  Ben  NeTu.  Thii  single 
fkct  is  to  us  a  prett;  aatufactory  proof  th&t  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  was  a 
eollectioD  of  buildings  of  various  dates,  and  of  Tarious  degreei  of  strength.  Stow, 
describing  the  additional  buildinga  of  Bufus  and  hia  succeesor  Henrj  I.,  says,  "They 
also  caused  a  castle  to  be  builded  under  the  Mud  tower,  to  wit,  on  the  south  side 
toward  the  Thames,  and  also  eneaatelatod  the  same  round  about."  The  castle  under 
the  Qreat  Tower  ia  held  to  be  that  anciently  called  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  beneath 
which  was  Traitor's  Gato.  Here,  again,  the  precise  building  erected  is  not  Tory 
cleail;  defined.  That  the  Tower  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  regular 
fortress,  by  successive  additions,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  At  the  period  of  which 
.  we  are  speaking  its  limits  were  not  Tory  exactly  defined  ;  and  its  liberties  or  juridical 
extent  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  for  several  centuries.  The  chroniclers 
tell  aa  that  the  first  four  constables  of  the  Tower  of  London  aftef  the  Conquest  made 
a  vineyard  of  the  site  now  known  as  East  Smithfield,  which  the;  held  by  force  from 
the  Prior;  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within  Aldgate,  to  which  it  pertained.  It  was 
restored  to  the  Church  in  the  second  year  of  King  Stephen.  It  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  whether,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Tower  was  capacious  enough 
for  a  royal  residence  ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  had  been  employed  (as 
probably  all  places  of  strength  were  then  occasionally  employed)  as  a  prison  for  slate 
offenders.  In  the  first  year  of  that  king,  Ralph  Flambard,  the  belligerent  Bishop  of 
Darhaiu,  was  here  confined.  He  kept  a  sumptuous  table,  and  his  jovial  character  was 
agreeable  enough  to  his  keepers,  amongst  whom  he  circulated  the  wine-cup  with  a 
reiy  onclerical  intemperance.  A  rope  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  fresh  tun  of  the 
generous  liquor  wherewith  he  made  the  hearts  of  bis  companions  glad.  Their  wassail 
was  prolonged  to  the  point  of  the  most  helpless  drunkenness  ;  aod  the  bishop  escaped 
Crom  the  window  by  the  aid  of  his  good  rope,  whilst  his  warders  were  soundly  sleeping. 
A.  centurj  or  so  later,  Qriffin  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  a 
similar  experiment  with  a  rope,  with  no  such  happy  result : — the  bishop  got  safe  to 
Normandy  ;  the  Welsh  prince  brake  bis  neck. 

During  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190,  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  held  the  Tower  against  John  and  his  partisans.  He  "  enclosed,"  say  the  chroni- 
clera,  "the  tower  and  castle  with  an  outward  wall  of  stone,  and  also  caused  a  deep 
ditch  to  be  cast  about  the  same,  thinking  to  have  environed  it  with  the  river  of 
Thames."  Stow  has  looked  upon  this  occurrence  with  the  eye  of  one  skilled  in  local 
bound-marks.  He  tells  us,  with  delightful  simplicity,  "  by  the  making  of  this  ditch  in 
East  Smithfield  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London  lost  half  a  mark  rent  by 
the  year,  and  the  mill  was  removed  that  belonged  to  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  SL  Catherine,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Trinity  aforesaid,  which  was  no  small 
loss  and  discommodity  to  either  part.  And  the  garden  which  the  King  had  hired  of 
the  brethren  for  six  marks  the  year  for  the  most  part  was  wasted  and  marred  by  the 
^tch,"  He  complains,  too,  that  the  enclosure  and  ditch  took  away  the  ground  of  the 
City  on  Tower  Hill,  besides  breaking  down  the  city  wall.  The  citizens,  however,  did 
not  complain,  because  they  thought  all  was  done  for  "good  of  the  ci^'s  defence." 
But  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  III.  their  opinions  underwent  a  material  change.  That 
King  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress ;  and,  whilst  he  made  it  his  chief 
residence,  adding  to  its  internal  comfort  and  beauty,  he  was  careflil  to  strengthen  its 
bulwarks,  especially  towards  the  west.  The  work  was  probably  hurried  on,  for  the 
walls  twice  fell  down,  "shaken  as  it  had  been  with  ai^ earthquake."  Matthew  Paris, 
who  tells  UB  this,  adds,  "for  the  which  chance  the  citizens  of  London  were  nothing 
sorry,  for  they  were  threatened  that  the  said  wall  and  bulwarks  were  builded  to  the 
md  that  if  any  of  them  would  contend  for  the  liberties  of  the  city  they  might  be 
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impriioned ;  ftnd,  tlut  nutay  might  b«  Idd  in  diren  prlioiu,  nutny  lodging!  were 
iniide,  thfct  no  one  ihould  ipokk  with  another."  Bearj  III.  hu],  however,  otbw  and 
fiercer  priiouen  within  those  new  walle  than  the  valiant  citiieni  of  London,  thej 
bad  manj  contestt  with  him  ;  tbej  insulted  his  queen  and  pent  her  up  within  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Tower  ;  but  the  royal  clemency  «u  to  be  bought  with  money,  and 
good  round  lums  did  the  citizeni  pay  for  it.  The  priaonen  that  Henry  III.  chiefly 
kept  her*  were  three  leopards ;  and  their  abode,  and  that  of  tbeir  successors,  was  for 
centuries  in  the  gate  called  the  Lion  Tower.  This  tower  also  wu  built  by  Henry  III. 
The  leopards  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IIL  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  formed, 
no  doubt,  part  of  the  royal  state  with  which  that  King  here  surrounded  himself. 
Although  we  have  no  very  full  traees  of  what  he  effected  during  his  long  reign  in 
rendering  the  tower  a  fitting  palace  for  the  English  kings — the  recorda  of  what  he  did 
leave  no  doubt  that' he  accomplished  many  things  of  which  there  is  no  record.  Mr. 
Bayley  Gays,  "To  him  the  Tower  owed  much  of  the  splendour  and  importance  which 
it  possessed  in  early  ages ;  and  to  hia  time  may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  that  are  now  eitant.  The  records  of  that  era, 
which  abound  with  curious  entries,  evincing  Henry's  great  and  constant  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  contain  many  interesting  orders  which  he  gave  for  works  of 
that  kind  to  be  executed  in  different  parts  of  the  Tower.  The  royal  chapels  there,  ai 
well  as  the  great  hall  and  the  King's  chamber  of  state,  are  subjects  of  frequent  and 
eutions  mention."  These  fragmentary  notices  are  mere  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
than  to  the  general  reader ;  but,likeeveryothersuchautheDticTecord,  they  throw  light 
not  only  upon  the  state  of  national  industry,  but  of  the  manners  of  the  period.  The 
King,  for  example,  orders  the  garner  to  be  repaired  :  this  was  probably  a  storehouse 
of  com.  The  leaden  gutter*  of  the  Great  Tower,  through  which  the  rain-water  must 
hil  down  from  the  top,  are  to  be  lengthened  and  brought  even  with  the  ground.  This 
was  a  progress  in  domestic  architecture  which  we  should  have  scarcely  expected,  when 
we  know  that  five  centuries  afterwards  the  roofs  of  the  London  houses  were  furnished 
with  spouts  which  bestowed  their  torronla  during  every  shower  upon  the  unhappy 
passengers  below.  The  Great  Tower,  and  the  old  wall  about  it,  are  ordered  to  be 
whitened ;  and  Stow  holds  that  the  Oreat  Tower  was  thenceforward  called  the  White 
Tower :  this  we  doubt.  The  church  of  SC  Peter  within  the  Tower  was  also  the  object 
of  the  King's  especial  care.  It  was  not  only  to  be  brushed  and  plastered  with  lime, 
but  its  images  were  to  be  coloured  anew,  and  a  new  image  of  St.  Christopher  was  to 
be  made,  and  two  &ir  tables  to  be  made,  painted  of  the  best  colours,  concerning  the 
stories  of  the  blessed  Nicolas  and  Oatberine.  Edward  I,  completed  the  ditch  and 
bulwarks  erected  by  his  father,  and  be  raised  some  additional  fortifications  to  the 
west.  Mr,  Bayley,  the  historian  of  the  Tower,  considers  the  works  of  Edward  I.  to  be 
the  last  additions  to  the  fortress  of  any  importaoca.  Some  of  the  works  of  this  period 
were  perishable  enough,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction.  It  is  recorded,  for 
example,  that  in  1316  the  citiiens  of  London  pulled  down  a  mnd  wall  between  the 
Tower  Ditch  and  the  city,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Henry  III. :  they  were 
compelled  to  restore  the  same,  and  were  fined  a  thousand  marks  for  their  exploit. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  commission  was  issued  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  Tower.  The  original  return  to  that  commission  is  at  the  Record  Office ;  and 
hat  been  printed  by  Mr,  Bayley  in  his  ■  History  of  the  Tower,'  We  have  here  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  expense  of  repairing  particular  buildings,  the  several  items 
amounting  to  ;£d20  3*.  4d.  It  ii  not  very  easy  to  assign  tbe  various  items  to  the 
buildings  which  now  exist ;  for  example,  we  have  the  "  High  Tower,"  and  the  "  White 
Tower ; "  as  woU  as  the  "  Round  Tower,"  the  "  Money  Tower,"  and  "  Oorande'e 
Tower."    Other  items  indicate  the  pnUtiftl  clunct«r  of  the  fortnw,  ench  ae  the 
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Kisg'i  btU  kBd  ebapel ;  tb«  Queen's  kitahen,  bkkehouie,  chamb«r.  Mid  oh&p«I ;  th* 
vtiMr't  ehRiiober  ;  the  wardrobe.  In  the  reign  of  Bd«Bid'«  unhappy  grandion  we 
fad  the  oater  walli  of  mud  tlieadj  noticed  still  remaining.  In  a  document  of  the 
borth  jeu  of  Rjehud  II.  it  is  stated  that  "the  franchiu  of  the  Tower  iCretcheth 
ftom  the  water-aide  unto  the  and  of  Pett^  WalM,  to  the  end  of  Tower  Street,  and  bo 
itraight  unto  a  mud  wall,  and  from  thence  straight  cait  uato  the  wall  of  the  citj; 
aad  from  thence  to  the  postem,  soLith ;  and  from  thesce  iCralght  to  a  great  elm  before 
the  Abbot  of  Tower  HilVe  rents;  and  from  thence  to  another  elm  atandlng  upon 
Tower  Ditch ;  and  from  that  elm  bj  a  mud  wall  straight  forth  into  Tbames." 

Chaclei  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  jounger  brother,  John  Count  of  Angoulime,  who 
wer«  taken  priaoneri  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  suffered  a  long  captivity  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  We  mention  thia  circumstance  here,  because  in  a  cop;  of  the  poems  of 
the  Duke,  now  preaerred  in  the  Earleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
moat  curioos  illumination  representing  the  Tower  and  the  adjaiient  parts  of  London  at 
the  period  of  the  Duke's  captivity. 

la  the  reigns  of  Kdward  IT.  and  Richard  III.  some  considerable  repairs  of  the 
Tower  appear  to  hare  taken  place.  In  connection  with  the  fortress-prison, 
Edward  ly.  made  a  movement  highly  characteristic  of  the  period.  His  officers  set 
up  a  scaffold  and  gallowi  upon  Tower  Hill  ;  but  the  citj  of  London  insisted  upon 
ita  aneioit  right  of  dealing  with  offenders  within  its  own  precincts :  so  the  King's 
■cftffold  and  gallows  were  taken  down  with  many  apologies,  and  the  sheriffs  main- 
tained their  ancient  privileges  of  superintending  all  heading  and  hanging  bejond  the 
Tower  walls.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  extensive  repairs  ^^o  took  place  ;  and  the 
specifications  futoish  a  pretty  accurate  nation  of  the  character  of  the  several  build- 
ing! and  of  the  exteutof  the  royal  apartments.  Amongst  other  towers  whose  ancient 
names  have  now  fiillen  into  oblivion,  such  as  "  Broad  Arrow  Tower  "  and  "  Bobin  the 
Devil's  Tower,"  we  hate  "Julius  Ctesar's  Tower  ;"  but  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  not 
the  great  White  Tower,  which  in  later  times  has  been  called  Ctesar's — it  is  the  "  Salt 
Tower,"  at  the  south-eastern  angle. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period — that  of  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth — in  which  we  can 
ascertain  with  great  exactness  the  condition  of  this  fortress.  In  1697  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  Tower  and  its  liberties  under  the  direction  of  Kr  John  Peyton,  then 
governor.  A  "  true  and  exact  draught "  has  been  preserved  ;  but  before  we  proceed 
to  exhibit  this  very  curious  plan  we  may  transcribe  the  brief  description  of  the  Tower 
by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  Paul  Hentmer,  who  visited  Eogland  in  1598  : — 

"  Upon  entering  the  Tower  of  London  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  swords  at  the 
gate,  and  deliver  them  to  the  guard.  When  we  were  introduced  we  were  shown  above 
a  hundred  pieces  of  anas  belonging  to  the  Crown,  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk ; 
several  saddJei  covered  with  velvet  of  different  colours  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  bed- 
ftmiture,  such  as  canopies  and  the  like,  some  of  them  richly  ornamented  with  pearl ; 
some  royal  dressea,  bo  extremely  magnificent  as  to  raise  any  one's  admiration  at  tho 
somB  they  must  have  cost.  We  were  next  led  to  the  Armoury,  in  which  are  these 
particularities  :  spears  out  of  which  you  may  shoot ;  shields  that  will  give  fire  four 
times  ;  a  great  many  rich  halberds,  commonly  called  partisans,  with  which  the  guard 
defends  the  royal  person  in  battle;  some  lances  covered  with  red  and  green  velvet,  and 
the  suit  of  armour  of  King  Henry  Till. ;  many  and  very  beautiful  arms,  as  well  for 
nun  as  fbi  horte-fights  ;  the  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  three  spans 
tiiick ;  two  pieces  of  cannon — the  one  fires  three,  the  other  seven  balls  at  a  time  ;  two 
others  made  of  wood,  which  the  English  had  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  Franoe — and 
I7  this  abMagem,  without  which  they  cmiid  not  have  suaceed«d,  they  stcuck  a  terror 
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ms  &t  the  kppe&nnca  of  artiUeiy,  &nd  the  town  ww  gurrendend  upon  uticlM  ;  nine- 
teen cannons  of  &  thicker  make  than  ordinary,  and  in  &  room  apart  thirtj-six  of  a 
■mailer ;  other  cannons  for  chain-shot,  and  balls  proper  to  bring  down  masts  of  ships  ; 
CKMS-boira,  bows  and  arrows,  of  which  to  this  da;  the  English  make  use  in  thsir 
exercises.  But  who  can  relate  all  that  is  to  be  seen  here  1  Eight  or  nine  men  em- 
ployed by  the  year  are  scarce  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  arms  bright. 

"  The  mint  for  coining  money  is  in  the  Tower.  N.B.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  when 
any  of  the  nobility  are  sent  hither,  on  the  charge  of  high  crimes,  punishable  with 
death,  such  as  murder,  &&,  they  seldom  ci  never  lecoTei  their  liberty.  Here  waj 
beheaded  Anna  Bolen,  wife  of  Eing  Henry  Till.,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel,  but 
without  any  inscription ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  kept  prisonei  here  by  her  sister 
Queen  Mary,  at  whose  death  she  was  enlarged,  and  by  right  called  to  the  thnme. 

'■  On  coming  out  of  i)ie  Tower  we  were  led  to  a  small  house  close  by,  where  are 
kept  variety  of  creatures,  yit.,  three  lionesses,  one  lion  of  great  siee  called  Edward 
TL,  from  his  having  been  bom  iu  that  reigu;  a  tiger,  a  lynx,  a  wolf  exceedingly  old; 
this  u  a  very  scarce  animal  in  England,  so  that  their  sheep  and  cattle  stray  about  in 
great  numbers  without  any  danger,  though  without  anybody  to  keep  them :  there  is, 
besides,  a  porcupine  and  an  eagle :  all  these  creatures  are  kept  in  a  remote  place, 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  wooden  lattices,  at  the  Queen's  expense. 

"  Kear  to  this  Tower  is  a  large  open  space ;  on  the  highest  part  of  it  (Tower  Hill) 
is  erected  a  wooden  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  noble  criminals ;  upon  which  they 
say  three  princes  of  England,  the  last  of  their  families,  have  been  beheaded  for  high 
treason.  On  the  Thames  close  by  are  a  great  many  cannon,  sudi  chiefly  u  are  used 
at  sea." 

The  plan  which  we  subjoin  receives  an  additional  value  from  being  of  the  exact 
period  of  Hentiner's  description. 

The  names  which  we  have  affixed  to  thu  plan  are  those  which  the  respective 
portions  of  the  fortress  at  present  bear,  with  the  exception  of  those  'parts  here  called 
"the  Queen's  lodgings"  and  "the  Queen's  gaUery  and  garden."  Tliis  plan  b  also 
sufficient  to  show  the  buildings  which  remain,  and  their  positions.  The  area  within 
the  walls  somewhat  exceeds  twelve  acres,  and  may  be  called  a  circle,  formed  by  a 
wide  and  spacious  ditch  or  moat  that  runs  all  round  the  walls,  leaving  a  narrow  slip 
of  wharf  or  quay  between  it  and  the  river ;  the  waters  of  which  were  admitted  to  the 
moat  by  a  passage  beneath  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  better  kuoim  as  Traitor's  Oate.  The 
whale  of  the  ditch  is  now  dry,  and  the  sloping  banks  are  railed  in  from  Tower  Hill, 
and  laid  out  as  an  oraamental  plantation,  with  gravel  walks  and  seats,  while  a  part 
of  the  south  is  occupied  by  temporary  sheds  for  workmen.  The  principal  entrance 
into  the  Tower  is  at  the  soutb-weetem  angle,  by  a  series  of  gates  leading  through 
an  encloBiure,  and  over  a  stone  bridge  thrown  acroas  the  moat.  The  first  gate  ii  called 
the  Lion's  Oate,  from  the  court  adjoining  having  been  appropriated  to  the  menagerie, 
first  commenced  by  Henry  III.,  and  which  was  continued  until  the  whole  collection 
was  transferred  to  the  Zoological  Qardens  in  Nov.,  1634.  At  this  entrance  there  were 
formerly,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bayley,  considerable  outwoib,  which  were  enclosed 
by  a  small  moat,  forming  what  is  termed  a  barbican.  This  was  the  post  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  where  a  porter  was  stationed  to  keep  "  watch  and  ward,"  and  to 
announce  in  due  form  all  state  arrivali ;  and  where  strangers  were  detained  until 
their  buuness  was  made  known  to  the  governor.  These  feudal  ceremonies  were 
observed  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The 
next  gate  stands  outside  the  present  moat  and  is  called  the  Middle  Tower,  which, 
with  the  Byward  Tower  ou  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  are  arched  gateways,  each 
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Airnished  with  double  [Mrtculliges,  and  flanked  b;  nuwrire  round  towers  on  each 
aide.  On  the  right,  under  tlie  Bjward  Tower,  is  a  pasuge  leading  to  a  drftobridge  on 
to  the  quay.  In  front,  is  seen  a  nerroir  paved  street,  the  buildings  in  which  were 
fonnerlj  occupied  b;  the  aoeient  monejers,  when  the  Mint  was  kept  in  the  Toner, 
whence  the  street  jet  retains  the  name  of  Mint  Street :  this  street  extends  all  round 
the  fortress,  and  forms  the  outer  ward :  it  is  now  occupied  cbiefl;  bj  a  number  of 
miserable  brick  hovels  used  for  lodging  the  garrison,  and  which  there  is  hope— and 
soma  signs — will  shortly  disappear.  Around  the  outer  ward  runs  the  external 
rampart,  strengthened  formerly  bj  several  towers,  particularly  on  the  south  or  river 
front,  of  which  little  more  than  the  foundations  remain,  except  Traitor's  Gate,  and  the 
towers  at  the  western  extreme.  The  outer  ramparts  have  a  few  baations  of  modern 
construction  on  the  land  lides;  the  walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  with  a  raised 
platform  walk,  not,  however,  entirely  continuous. 

Proceeding  onward  from  the  principal  entrance,  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  is 
Trutor's  Qate,  beneath  which  the  waters  of  the  Thames  were  admitted  to  the  moat, 
and  under  whose  gloomy  arch  prisoners  of  state  were  conducted  to  the  fortress ;  but 
the  passage  is  now  walled  up.  Immediately  opposite  Traitor's  Qate  is  the  Bloody 
Tower,  so  called  from  a  tradition  that  the  unfortunate  Edward  T.  and  his  brother 
were  lodged  here ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  scene  of  their  murder.  Under  an  arch- 
way adjoining,  furnished  with  a  jiortcuUis,  we  enter  the  inner  ward. 

The  inner  ward  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  strengthened  by  thirteen  towers, 
many  of  which  remain,  as  does  also  a  great  part  of  the  wall.  This  wall  was  forty  feet 
high,  and  from  twelve  lo  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  ground  rises  as  we  enter;  on 
the  right  is  the  guaid-house,  a  modem,  uncharacteristic, 'though  probably  convenient, 
low  stone  buOding.  On  the  left  and  in  front  is  a  large  paved  squaie  or  parade,  on 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  which  are  some  mean-looking  brick  dwelling-bouses,  one 
of  them  that  of  the  resident  governor,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  Bell  Tower,  where 
hangs  the  alarm-bell  of  the  garrison.  On  the  right,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the 
square,  is  the  White  Tower,  or  Keep  of  the  ancient  fortress,  to  the  south  side  of  which 
is  attached  a  building  erected  in  1826,  for  the  reception  of  the  ancient  armour,  and 
DOW  called  the  Horse  Armoury.  At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  square,  is  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (of  the  fetters),  in  front  of  which  the  execution  of  criminals 
formerly  took  place ;  and  behind  which  there  was,  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  III.,  a  cell  or 
hermitage  inhabited  by  a  recluse  of  either  sex,  who  received  a  penny  daily  "  of  the 
king's  charity "  How  odd  a  combination  appears,  now,  the  idea  of  a  recluse  in  a 
hermitage  on  Tower  Hill !  Between  the  chapel  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  resi- 
dence on  the  west,  is  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  northward  of  the  Beauchamp 
Tower  stands  Bevereus,  or  Develyo's,  or  Bobin  the  Devil's  Tower,  both  used  as 
prisons.  Eastward  of  the  chapel,  and  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  enclosure,  stood  formerly  the  armoury,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1641,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  castellated  structure  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  square  tower  at 
each  end,  with  battlements  and  heavy  machioolations  above,  divided  into  three 
stories,  the  windows  of  the  upper  two  stories  projectbg  in  a  stone  frame,  so  as  to 
appeal  like  the  large  oriel  of  a  Tudor  dwelling-house.  The  centre  is  fomied  of  two 
octagonal  towers,  with  narrow  apertures  for  lights,  flanking  an  arched  gateway.  Th« 
body  stands  somewhat  back,  and  connects  the  central  towers  with  the  end  towers : 
each  contains  three  stories  with  seven  windows  in  each  story,  and  all  are  battlemented 
and  macbicotated,  while  two  stacks  of  heavy  chimneys  rise  ftom  their  centres.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  modem  society, 
when  making  additions  or  alterations  to  o^  ancient  edifice;  and  if  there  is  not  an 
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tatixe  oongruitj  in  this,  irhictt  u  intended  for  a  barrack,  it  is  at  least  infinitdj 
preferable  to  the  mretchad  boTels  irhich  have  hitherto  seived  for  that  purpoM,  and 
diignced  alike  the  building  and  the  couatrj. 

Morth-«Mtw&rd  of  this,  and  on  the  line  of  the  inner  wall,  stood  the  Flint,  the 
Bowjer,  and  the  Brick  Toners.  The  Flint  Tower  fell  into  decay,  and  nothing  re- 
nains  but  the  founJatioo  story.  The  great  fire  of  1641  broke  out  in  the  Bowyer 
Tower,  and  the  upper  part,  a  comparatiTely  modem  erection,  was  destroyed.  On  the 
sites,  or  nearly  so,  of  these  towers,  others  are  now  being  built  more  in  character  with 
the  original  structure  ;  the  hovels  that  encumbeied  them  ue  renoved,  and  the  old 
wall  is  being  restored  and  repaired.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  the  Martin  Tower, 
fenneily  used  as  a  prison,  and  subsequently  as  tlie  depositoi;  of  the  crown  jewels, 
which  were  placed  in  »  vaulted  chamber,  and  the  tower  thence  received  the  name  alto 
of  the  Jewej  Tower.  Along  the  eastern  wall,  south  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  is  the  Con- 
stable Tower,  which  corresponds  with  the  Beauch&mp  Tower  on  the  west,  but  is 
•nudler,  and,  like  that,  was  a  prison ;  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower  ;  and  the  Salt  Tower. 
Almost  in  front  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  and  on  the  east  side,  is  a  small  stone  building  of 
an  undeserlbable  but  castellated  style,  erected  In  1&4US  for  the  reception  of  the 
Begalia,  which  are  here  very  couTcniently  disposed  for  exhibition.  Nearly  adjoining, 
bat  more  advanced  into  the  quadrangle,  is  the  barrack  for  the  officers  of  the  garrison  : 
another  mixture  of  the  castle  and  the  dwelling;  two  octi^ooal  towers,  or  rather 
turrets,  flank  the  arched  entrance,  which  bas  two  stories  above  it,  and  on  each  side  is 
a  wing  of  two  stories,  with  battlements  and  large  bay  wiodows. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  White  Tower  stands  the  Ordnance  Office,  a  plain  modem 
building,  erected  about  1790,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  where  formerly  stood 
the  royal  apartments,  at  the  back  of  which  were  the  King's  and  Queen's  gardens. 
Of  these  apartments  there  are  do  remains,  and  thoi^h  the  names  are  recorded  of  the 
Great  Ball,  the  King's  Chamber,  King's  and  Queen's  Oalleiies,  we  know  little  of  their 
ferm,  or  extent,  or  when  they  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Salt  Tower  ig  placed  at  the  south-eastern  sngle ;  thence  westward  the  next  u 
the  Lantborn  Tower,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  is  said  to  have 
eontained  the  King's  bedchamber.  Still  farther  westward  is  the  Wakefield  or  Becord 
Towor,  and  neit  we  again  reach  the  Bloody  Tower.  The  Wakefield  and  lojithom 
Towers  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  earlier  psjts  of  tbo  construction,  and  to  date 
their  origin  from  William  Kufus.  The  Wakefield  or  Becord  Tower  consiets  of  only 
two  stories,  the  upper  one  a  restoration  :  it  bas  been  a  depository  for  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  from,  at  latest,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Till. 

Having  completed  the  ciicuit,  we  may  mention  that  the  southern  front,  a  little 
east  of  the  I^thom  Tower,  is  broken  by  a  wharf-like  warehouse,  furnished  with 
cranes  and  tackle  for  hoisting  goodg,  and  a  tram-road  leading  from  the  quay  in  front ; 
this  belongs  to  the  Ordnance  Office.  At  the  south-eastern  angle  also  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge for  foot  passengers  on  to  the  quay,  tbe«iit  from  which  is  by  Iron-gate. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  fortress,  we  have  purposely  avoided  any  detailed 
dsaoription,  as  that  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  various  portions, 
\  At  the  date  of  the  plan  we  have  given,  the  Tower  had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign.  Whitefaallbad  become  thecentre  of  courtlyaplendoor;  but  the  Tower 
was  still  the  seat  of  all  the  great  attributes  of  royalty,  and  it  was  occasionally  oc- 
onpied  by  the  monarch  upon  extraordinary  solemnities.  James  I.  came  here  in  1604, 
previous  to  bis  ptoceasion  through  the  city  to  open  his  first  parliament.  In  a  Latin 
oration  fay  William  Eubbocke,  which  was  subsequently  published  with  a  translation, 
the  King  is  weleomed  to  the  Tower,  in  a  style  inflated  enough  indeed,  but  whieh 
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doof  not  disregard  tboie  &cts  that  afford  U9  ft  notion  of  the  purposes  to'irhich  the 
Tower  wu  then  applied,  ag  w«ll  kb  a  tolerable  description  of  the  place  itself. 

"  At  the  post  gates  Trborcof  tliero  saluteth  jou  by  my  norda  Dot  only  your  fjuthfOl 
Lieutenant,  a  knight  graced  itith  ornameDts  of  nar  and  peace,  and  the  whole  troop  of 
armed  men  (the  wardens)  that  luntnud  your  princely  person,  your  serTants  the  guani 
in  this  place,  hut  together  also  there  welcomes  you,  as  it  were  with  one  obeisance, 
whole  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  sovereign  authority  of  all  -which,  by  the 
possession  of  this  one  place,  you  do  clasp  and  as  it  were  gripe  in  your  hand.  For  this 
Tower  and  Royal  Castle  is  the  pledge  for  them  all,  and  not  only  the  gate  of  good 
hope,  but  the  haven  of  the  whole  scope.-  Here  the  stately  and  princely  beasts  the 
lions  (couchant)  of  England  do  bow  down  to  the  lion  (rampant)  of  Scotland  ;  even  to 
you,  a  true  offspring  of  the  Lion  of  Judah,  and  rightly  descended  of  kings  your  great- 
great-grandfathers.  Here  is  money  coined,  the  joints  and  sinews  of  war,  which  now 
ft  good  while  since  bath  borne  the  image  and  superscription  of  your  own  CiDsar.  There 
are  the  Becorda  of  Estate,  the  closet  of  the  acts  and  patents  of  our  princes,  your  re- 
nowned progenitors,  out  of  which,  I  nay  boldly  avouch  it,  a  truer  story  of  our  nation 
by  far  may  be  compiled  than  any  is  yet  extant.  Here  are,  dispersed  in  the  sereral 
C(uartera  of  this  place,  certain  round  turrets  for  the  custody  of  offenden  against  tho 
King.  This  which  is  next  our  elders  termed  the  Bloody  Tower,  for  the  bloodshed, 
■s  they  say,  of  those  infant  princes  of  Edward  IT.,  whom  Richard  IIL,  of  cursed 
memory  (I  shudder  to  mention  it),  savagely  killed  two  together  at  one  time.  Then 
there  presenteth  itself,  looking  dutifully  from  a  great  height  upon  you,  but  holding 
out  braxen  pieces  of  shot,  threatening  flashes  of  fire  and  thunderbolts  to  your  enemies, 
a  great  and  square  tower  for  martial  service,  the  strength  of  this  place,  a  watchman 
for  the  city,  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  a  commander  of  the  country  round  about,  wherein 
antiquity  hath  specially  made  memorable  the  Hall  of  the  Roman  Cnsar.  Here  is  the 
Jewel-house  and  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  containing  implements  of  great  value 
above  number,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  with  a  most  rich  princely  wardrobe ;  all 
which  have  now  long  since  poured  themselves  into  your  bosom,  as  the  just  owner  and 
full  heir  to  them  all.  Here  are,  that  I  may  not  name  everytMng,mountains  of  bullets, 
and  most  large  places  above  and  below  for  receipt  of  armour,  with  ordnance,  darts, 
pikes,  bows,  arroifs,  privy  coats,  helmets,  gunpowder,  finally  with  the  whole  furniture 
to  chivalry,  for  service  on  horse,  on  foot,  by  land,  by  sea,  exceedingly  stored  ;  and  all 
these  to  subdue  your  enemies  ;  to  defend  your  friends,  citizens,  subjects,  associates, 
and  confederates  ;  and  to  propulse  danger,  annoyance,  violence,  fear,  from  your  own 
person,  most  puissant  King,  from  your  dearest  spouse,  our  sovereign  Queen,  your 
^geny,  estate,  and  whole  train." 

The  preceding  extract  we  give  from  the  reprint  of  Hubbocke'i  scarce  tract  in  Mr. 
Nicholls's  '  Progresses  of  James  I.'  In  the  same  valuable  collection  we  have  a  tract 
entitled  *  England's  Farewell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,'  in  which  the  writer  gives  an 
account  of  the  festivals  with  which  the  royal  brother  of  James  was  entertained,  and 
the  sights  that  he  went  to  see,  in  I  GOG.  At  the  Tower,  says  the  vrriter,  "  our  gracious 
sovereign,  his  dear  esteemed  brother,  King  James,  met  his  Highness,  and  with  kiuglj 
welcomes  entertained  him,  and  in  his  own  person  conducted  him  to  the  offices  of  the 
Jewel-house,  Wardrobe,  of  the  Ordnance,  Mint,  and  other  places,  where  to  their  kingly 
presence  in  the  Jewel-house  were  presented  the  most  rare  and  richest  jewels  and 
beautiful  plate,  so  that  he  might  well  wonder  thereat,  but  cannot  truly  pruae  or 
estimate  the  value  thereof  by  man;  thousands  of  pounds." 

But  there  was  a  place,  after  tho  party  bad  viewed  the  Mint,  in  which  James 
•specially  delighted.    "  From  thence  to  the  Uons  and  other  wild  beasts  there  kept  and 
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nuunttuned  for  hia  HighneM's  pleanirea  ftod  pMtimes."  The  onlf  additioiu  whtcli 
this  ee<MiitTic  monu'ch  mode  to  the  Tower  were  in  connection  with  these  amug»- 
menta.  "Thii  spring  of  the  year  (1605)  the  King  builded  a  wall,  and  filled  up  with 
euih  all  that  put  of  the  moat  or  ditch  about  the  weit  aide  of  the  lions'  den,  and 
appointed  a  dnwing  partition  to  be  made  towards  the  south  part  theraof,  the  on« 
part  thereof  to  ierre  for  the  breeding  lioneas  when  she  shall  have  whelps,  and  the 
other  part  thereof  for  a  walk  for  other  lions.  The  King  caused  also  three  tiap-doors 
to  be  made  in  the  wall  of  the  lions'  den,  for  the  lions  to  go  into  their  walk  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  keeper,  which  walk  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  for  especial  place  to  bait  the 
lioDs  with  dogs,  bears,  bulls,  boars,  &c." 

In  the  leign  of  James  I.  the  general  condition  of  the  Tower  was  inquired  into  by 
the  Prirj  Council ;  and  it  was  reported  that,  through  inceessiie  encioachments,  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  this  royal  castle  was  much  do&ced,  and  the  place 
itaelf  as  it  were  besieged  in  the  wharf,  ditches,  and  liberties.  Commissioners,  in  1683, 
reported  that  on  the  side  of  Tower  Hill  and  East  Smithfield  "  the  moat  is  much  orer- 
grown  and  filled  up  with  earth  for  gardens ;  and  round  the  oounterscarp,  and  within 
the  moat  also  there  are  placed  man;  houses,  sheds,  timber-yards,  coal-yaids,  wheelers' 
yards,  &c."  This  is  indeed  a  curious  record  of  the  steady  encroachments  of  peaceful 
industry  upon  the  outworks  of  a  slumbering  despotism.  But  the  cause  of  these  en- 
cmachineats  is  pretty  obrious.  The  report  of  1620  talks  of  the  "  evil  toleration  of  some 
lieutenants,"  and  mentions  the  odious  words  "private  profit."  Hr.  Bayley  has  preeerved 
a  cojioiis  paper  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  yeoman  warder  in  1641, 
stating  the  appropriation  of  the  various  buildings  at  that  date.  It  shows  us  little  of  the 
splendour,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  melancholy  gloom,  of  the  then  Tower.  It  appears 
to  have  been  some  time  deserted  by  the  Crown,  and  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  the 
detention  of  prisoners  of  state.  The  White  Tower,  according  to  this,  belonged  to  the 
office  of  the  Ordnance,  the  Martin  Tower  to  the  porter  of  the  Mint,  the  Byward  and 
Watergate  Towers  to  the  warders.  But  of  eleven  other  towers  each  bears  the  fearfdl 
appellation  of  "  a  priirni  ledgimj." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  very  considerable  repairs  were  effected 
in  the  Tower,  "  for  the  safety  and  convenience  thereof  and  the  garrison  therein."  The 
survey  which  was  previously  made  is  accompanied  with  a  plan.  Compared  with  the 
previous  plan  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  see  that  during  the  lapse  of  less  than  a 
century  much  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  old  fortress  had  been  obliterated,  and 
that  clnsteis  of  small  buildings  had  grown  up  amidst  its  towers  and  courts.  During 
the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth  the  place  had  been  left  pretty  much  under  the 
control  of  its  military  officers  ;  and  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  troubled  himself 
but  little  about  a  gloomy  fortress  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  voluptuousness. 
Pepya  has  a  curious  notice  of  one  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Tower,  under  date  of  the 
S4th  of  NoTember,  1662 : — "  Sir  J.  Minnea,  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  I,  going  forth  toward 
Whitehall,  we  hear  that  the  King  and  Duke  are  come  this  morning  to  the  Tower  to 
tee  the  Dankirk  money."  The  notion  of  Charles  going  to  the  Towei  to  look  upon  the 
price  of  his  shame  is  highly  characteristic.  In  tiie  same  month  Pepys  was  himself 
engaged  in  an  adventure  at  the  Tower.  Some  person,  with  a  prodigious  show  of 
mystery,  had  affirmed  that  there  was  treasure  concealed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tower, 
and  Pepys — the  busy  prying  Pepys — was  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  the  riches 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  sum  alleged  to  have  been  hidden  was  seven  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  the  disoovsrer  was  to  get  two.  Lord  Sandwich  two,  and  the  King 
three.  A  warrant  for  the  search  was  given  by  the  King,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Lord  Mayor  were  to  aid  and  assist.  Four  separate  attempts  to  find 
tliis  treamte  wete  made,  but  without  any  luccesi. 
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In  the  Mign  of  Jamu  II.  waa  commeao«d  the  grand  Btorohousa,  oa  the  north  aide 
of  ths  innetw&rd.  Thia  building  waa  completed  in  the  reigu  of  William  Ill^and  was 
utterly  dettrojed  b;  fire  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Viotoria.  The  principal  buildings 
that  were  added  to  the  Towei  in  the  next  centuiy  were  houaea  for  heads  of  depart- 
menta,  aCorehousoa,  and  barracks.  All  theae,  aa  it  may  be  supposed,  are  perfectly 
iuooDgruous  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  place. 

The  great  fire  at  the  Tower  on  the  30th  of  October,  1841,  draw  the  public  attentiOD, 
with  an  eameatncu  pteviouol;  unknown,  to  this  most  interesting  of  all  the  monu- 
ment* of  our  ancient  histoi;. 

The  brief  history  which  we  have  given  of  the  progreestTe  increase  of  the  Tower  haa 
purposely  avoided  any  notice  of  the  surpassing  historical  assooiatioDi  which  belong  to 
this  fortress.  They  will  group  themselveB  around  it  in  its  aspects  of  a  Palaee,  a  Pritoit, 
and  an  Arunal  and  Fortrtu. 

THE  PALACE. 

Motives  of  safety  induced  an  English  monarch  first  to  make  the  Tower  his  palac« 
within  the  walls  of  the  then  almost  impregnable  fortress.  In  1140,  we  are  told, 
Stephen,  whilst  his  affiurs  were  in  a  very  unpromising  state,  came  hither  with  a 
slander  retinue,  and  during  the  feast  of  Whitsuntida  held  his  court  in  the  Tower 
hallt.  John  was  also  a  frequent  resident ;  and,  after  his  death.  Prince  Louis  of 
France  stayed  some  short  time,  prior  to  his  renunciation  of  all  right  of  sovereignty 
in  England,  and  his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  youthful  king,  Henry  III., 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years  of  his  minority  in  the  Tower,  and  gave  it  a 
kind  of  celebrity  for  the  performance  with  great  pomp  of  religious  festivals.  These 
were,  no  doubt,  expensive  affairs ;  and  perhaps  rather  severely  taxed  the  kingly- 
resources.  When  Henry  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower  during  Lent  in  1220,  he  had  to 
borrow  two  hundred  marks  of  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  one  hundred  cf 
"  Henry  of  Bt.  Alban'i,"  for  the  necessary  use  of  his  household.  In  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  reign,  the  growing  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch  caused 
the  Tower  to  be  besieged ;  but  such  matters  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress  and  arsenal.  During  these  troubles,  Henry,  in  the 
year  1236,  summoned  a  great  council  or  parliament  to  meet  bim  in  Hay  within  the 
Towei ;  but  such  was  the  opinion  his  subjects  had  of  his  good  faith,  that  the  barons 
unanimously  reused  to  assemble  in  any  such  place;  the  king  was  accordingly 
KnnpeUed  to  return  to  Westminster  and  meet  them  there  as  usual.  In  the  subsequent 
years  of  Henry's  reign  we  find  the  king  frequently  retreating  to  the  Tower  for  safety, 
till  his  son's  success  at  the  battle  of  Kveaham  annihilated  the  opposing  party.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  reign  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower,  forming  at  this  day  perhaps  the  most  perfect  Norman  remain  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  White  Towsr  is  a  large  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  occupying  a  central 
space  in  die  great  area  of  the  Tower  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  north  and 
south,  and  ninety-six  east  and  west.  Turret  towers  at  the  oomers  (that  at  the  north- 
east formerly  used  by  Flamsteed  as  an  observatory),  a  circular  projection  rising  to  the 
summit  of  the  building  (ninety-two  feet)  on  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  wall, 
tall  blank  Hocman  arches,  and  low  Norman  windows,  complete  the  essential  feature* 
of  the  exterior ;  though,  we  must  add,  there  are  on  the  south  and  west  udes  low 
ranges  of  attached  building,  one  forming  the  horse  armoury,  the  other  a  guard-house. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  fimr  stoiiee  including  the  vai^ts,  connected  by  stairs  in 
the  spadon*  circular  turret  at  the  iunib-MBtan>,M>Kl«-    The  fint  floor  contista  of  two 
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tai^  apftrtmenta,  and  me  imkU,  with  a  BemicixcuUr  end,  uid  a  pkin  Tsult«d  roof, 
which  ia  intansting  from  its  evident  uiUqui^.  Theie  ireie  formerlj  priaoni,  uid  in 
tlutt  Tiew  we  ib&ll  h^re  ocossioD  sg&in  to  ratnra  to  them.  On  the  lecond  stoij  are 
two  gther  large  loonu,  lued,  like  the  fint,  u  arinouries,  or  for  the  deposit  of  orduADce 
atoree,  uid  the  chapel,  which,  rising  to  the  roof  of  the  Towerj  ooutracta  the  third 
«t<>i7  to  two  apartments  correipondhig  in  sise  and  poiilion  to  those  in  each  of  the 
■toriea  below.  Ferhapa  the  mott  remarkable  feature  of  the  chapel  to  one  who  like 
oonelTes  has  seen  the  Choir  of  St.  Barthol<nnew'8  Priory,  Smithfield  (the  present 
parish  church),  is  its  itriking  resemblanoe  in  shape  and  style  to  that  fine  edifice.  It 
wants  the  aiie,  Mtd  partially  therefore  the  grandeur,  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  it  wants 
alao  the  peculiar  beauty  of  form  which  some  of  the  arches  of  the  latter  present ;  but 
(here  are  the  long-oon tinned  aisle  and  the  circular  altar  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
wliilat  6t,  Bartholomew  has  undergone  many  and  most  injurious  alterations,  this  is 
genuine,  unaltered,  and,  it  ia  pleasant  to  add,  unalterable  Norman  in  ever;  part. 
Sroca  rarions  roUi  quoted  by  Mr.  Baytey,  it  appears  service  was  regularly  performed 
h«r«  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  a  chaplain  who  received  a  yearly  stipend  of 
fifty  shillings. 

An  interesting  memory  of  Henry  III.'s  son  and  luocessor,  Edward  I.,  in  connootion 
with  the  p^ace,  has  been  preeervod  by  the  famous  alcbymist  of  that  day,  Raymond 
lAiIly,  who  visited  England  at  Edward's  express  request.  The  alchymist  states,  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  in  the  secret  chamber  of  St.  Katherine,  in  the  Tower  of  London, ' 
lie  performed  in  the  royal  presence  the  experiment  of  transmuting  some  crystal  into 
a  mass  of  diamond,  or  adamant  as  he  calls  it,  of  which  he  says  the  king  made  little 
pillars  for  the  tabernacle  of  Qod.  The  popular  belief  went  so  fiu'  as  to  credit  the 
rumour  that  Lully  had  by  means  of  bis  art  furnished  Edward  with  a  laige  quantity  of 
gold  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  projected  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  What  with 
bis  Welsh  and  Scottish  expeditions,  Edward  had  little  time  for  rest  anywhere,  and 
tlia  Tower  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  small  share  of  his  presence.  The  effeminate 
Edward  II.  ^so  seldom  visited  the  Tower,  except  when  he  sought  shelter  within  its 
wkUs  ;  although  his  queen  there  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Jane  of  the  Tower.  On  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the  king,  his  son, 
the  third  Edward,  vraa  here  for  some  time  kept  carefully  seoiuded  from  public  afiiurs, 
by  his  mother,  Isabel,  and  her  coadjutor,  Mortimer ;  but  they  soon  found  to  their 
mat  that  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Wallace  was  alive  again  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson ;  Mortimer  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Nottingham  in  1330,  and  tbenoe 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  gallows,  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  death  he  had  dealt  out 
to  hia  late  monarch.  During  the  years  1327-6  Edward  resided  principally  at  the 
Tower,  busying  himself  in  the  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition  to  Fiance. 
Never  did  the  day-dream  of  French  sovereignty,  which  was  so  constantly  before  the 
eye*  of  our  ssvly  kings,  seem  more  bright  or  full  of  promise  than  now ;  and  certainly 
never  was  there  a  better  chance  of  success  had  success  been  possible,  for  almost  every 
man  of  that  brilliant  court,  from  Edward  himself,  and  bis  son  the  Black  Prince, 
downwards,  was  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood,  if  not  of  positive  reputation  in  the 
ann^  of  war  and  chivalry.  The  long  list  of  illustrious  prisoners  who  during  this 
rugn  were  pouring  continually  into  the  Tower,  including  ihe  Kings  both  of  France 
and  Scotland,  is  a  eufficient  attestation  of  their  military  excellence.  Edward  died  at 
Richmond  in  13TT,  and  hia  grandson,  Richard  II.,  soon  after  removed  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  Tower  to  prepare  for  bis  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July 
in  the  same  year.  The  procession,  which  now  first  began  to  be  an  essential  put  of 
every  coronation,  appears  to  have  taken  place  the  day  before ;  when  the  Uajo'} 
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Sheriff!,  Mid  Aldermen,  ukd  k  lai^  body  of  citizene  and  othen,  Mtembled  on  Toirer 

Hill,  wxd  the  young  aoToreigii,  clad  in  white  robea,  rode  forth,  attended  bj  a  multitude 

of  nobles,  knigbti,  and  esquires.    The  streets  were  gaily  decorated  with  floating 

draperies,  the  conduits  Sowed  with  wine,  and   at  the  principal  thoroughfares  the 

procession  wae  delayed  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  pageants.    A  single  specimen  may 

suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  their  character.     In  Cbeapside  was  stationed  a  cutle  with 

four  towers,  from  which,  on  two  mdee,  "the  wine  ran  forth  abundantly,  and  at  the 

top  stood  a  golden  angel,  holding  a  crown,  so  contrived  that,  when  the  King  came 

near,  he  bowed  down  and  presented  it  to  him.    In  each  of  the  towers  was  a  beautiful 

vii^in,  of  stature  and  ^e  like  to  the  King,  apparelled  in  wliite  vestnies,  the  which 

blew  in  the  King'a  face  leaves  of  gold  and  flowers  of  gold  counterfeit."*    On  Richard's 

nearer  approBoh  the  damsels  took  cupi  of  gold,  filled  them  with  wine  from  the  flowing 

spouts,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  and  the  chief  nobles.    Like  most  of  his 

predecessors,  Richard  spent  little  of  his  time  in  the  Tower,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 

which  during  bis  troubled  reign  occurred  but  too  often,  and  left  him  little  leisure  for 

the  gMeties  and  splendours  of  a  court    But  in  1369,  Charles  YI.  of  France  baring, 

on  his  marriage,  given  a  magnificent  fBte,  Richard  ordered  a  tournament  to  be  held 

in  London,  which  was  proclaimed  throuj^h  France  and  Qermany — a  challenge  to  all 

comers  being  offered  by  the  Englieh.     Many  foreigners  of  distinction  accordingly  came 

over,  and  became  the  King's  guests  in  the  Tower  during  the  continuance  of  the 

festivities.    On  the  day  appointed,  the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  1390,  the  Tower 

gates  flew  open,  and  displayed  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  countless  thousands  assembled 

a  cavalcade  of  peculiar  character  and  eztraordiuarf  magnificence  issuing  forth.    Iliere 

came, "  first,"  says  Froissart, "  threescore  coursers  apparelled  for  the  jousts,  and  on  every 

one  an  esquire  of  honour,  riding  a  soft  pace  ;  and  then  issued  out  threescore  ladies  of 

honour,  mounted  on  fur  palfreys,  riding  on  the  one  side  richly  apparelled  ;   and 

led  a  knight  with  a  chain  of  sUver,  which  knights  were  apparelled  to 

thus  they  came  riding  along  the  streets  of  London,  with  great  number 

and  other  minstrels,  and  so  came  to  Smithfield,  where  the  King  and 

many  ladies  were  ready  in  chambers,  richly  adorned,  to  see  the  jousts." 

I  challengers  had  their  armour  and  apparel  garnished  with  white  harta 

aeks  with  crowns  of  gold.    On  Richard's  second  marriage,  in  1396,  the 

1  Isabel  also  went  in  great  pomp  firom  the  Tower  to  the  Palace  at  West- 

ir  to  her  coronation.    Events  of  a  veiy  difierent  character  now  absorbed 

late  King's  attention.    We  have  said  in  our  description  of  tbe  White 

Jie  third  or  upper  story  is  occupied  by  two  large  apartments :  their  aspect 

able  as  the  events  which  have  distinguished  them.     Let  the  reader  ima- 

I  of  the  largest  proportion  s^length,  breadth,  and  height — supported  by 

beams,  tbe  ceiling  flat,  of  timber,  the  walls  pierced  with  windows  on  the 

1  arches  on  the  other ;  the  whole  of  the  plainest,  we  might  almost  say 

truction,  yet  grand-looking  withal, — and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 

mber  of  the  White  Tower,  the  room  in  which  some  of  the  most  important 

r  history  have  taken  place.    Here  it  was  that  on  Monday,  the  29tb  day  of 

1399,  the  deposition  of  Kchard  II.  was  enforced,  so  well  described  by 

''  I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  mj  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  ftum  my  hand  ; 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart; 
With  mine  own  tean  I  wash  away  mj  balm, 
*  Hollnshed. 
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With  mine  own  hands  I  give  an;  in;  crovu,    - 
WitA  mine  own  tongue  deny  m;  ncnd  itate. 
With  mine  own  breath  Tel«Me  tjl  datooni  oathi : 
All  pomp  and  nuyetty  I  do  forewMr ; 
Mj  manon,  r«tiU,  reTonaea,  I  forego; 
H;  acts,  deoreea,  and  atatntea  I  den; ; 
God  pardon  all  oatha  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  oatha  nubroke  are  made  to  thee ! 
Hake  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grier'd  ; 
And  thoD  with  ali  pleas'd,  tliat  hast  all  achiev'd  ! 
Long  mayBl  thou  liv«,  in  Kebard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  Boon  lie  Kchard  in  an  earthen  pit ! 
God  save  King  Henry,  tmking'd  Richard  ee.yn. 
And  send  him  many  yean  of  sunshine  days  !" 
Well  m&T  the  unhappj  monftrch  asli,  in  addition— 

During  this  and  the  subsequent  rei^B  there  is  nothing  requiring  notice  in  conaeo- 
tion  nith  the  Tower  as  a  palace  ;  neither  Henry  IT.  nor  his  son  were  often  in  it,  and 
the  coTonation  procession  of  the  latter  presented  no  peculiBf  features.    With  the 
iMgn  of  the  sixth  Henry  its  interest  again  TeviTeB.     That  monarch  was  often  in  tha 
Tower,  Bometinies  as  king,  sometimes  as  prisoner — such  were  the  alternations  of  his 
fortnoe  &tid  the  troublous  character  of  the  times.    The  end  was  to  be  in  too  complete 
accordance  with  the  rest.    The  battle  of  Baraet,  in  1471,  finally  annihilated  his 
power  ;  he  returned  to  the  Tower,  Edward  IT.  entered  London  in  triumph  on  the  2lBt 
of  Maj,  and  the  next  day  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  Henry  was  dead  !   Shakipere's 
Ternon  of  the  afiaii  is  too  well  knoim  to  be  repeated  ;  it  is  in  all  probabili^  the 
true  tme.     Daring  the  preceding  and  following  years  of  Edward's  reign  the  Tower  was 
more  used  as  a  kingly  palace  than  perhaps  it  had  exer  before  been.    That  monarch 
kept  his  court  there  with  great  splendour  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  addition 
to  his  own  coronation  procession  there  was  that  of  his  Queen,  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray, 
^le  death  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  accession  of  his  youthAil  son  bring  us  to  events  of 
snch  interest  and  importance,  that  the  very  mention  of  the  Tower  re<sllB  their  myste- 
rious hiatory  to  our  minds  ;  though  for  that,  as  for  many  other  historical  reminiscences, 
we  must  attribute  no  small  portion  of  the  popular  knowledge  to  the  great  popular 
Poet.    Bichard  III. — the  Princes — the  Tower— have  indeed  become  houEehold  wends. 
Subsequent  events  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  Princes  hare  been  matter  of 
much  eontrorersy ;  hut  really,  after  all,  there  appears  no  solid  reason  to  distrust  Sir 
Thomas  Mora's  statement,  who  wrote  only  five-and-twenty  years  after  their  occur- 
ence, when  a  variety  of  sources,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  admowledge  publicly, 
were  open  to  him  for  the  acquisition  of  materials  :  the  Chancellor's  character,  at  all 
events,  ought  to  free  him  from  any  suspicion  of  giving  cuTrcnej  to  mtre  ntnuntrt. 
His  account  is  as  fotlows : — "  King  Richard,  after  his  coronation,  taking  hu  way  to 
Gloucester,  to  visit  in  his  new  honour  the  town  of  which  he  bore  the  name  of  old, 
devised  as  he  rode  to  fulfil  that  thing  which  he  had  before  intended.    And  forasmuch 
as  his  mind  misgave  him  that,  his  nephews  living,  men  would  not  reckon  that  he 
could  have  ri^t  to  the  realm,  he  thought  therefore  without  delay  to  rid  them ;  as 
though  killing  of  his  kbsmen  might  aid  his  cause  and  make  him  kindly  King. 
Thereupon  he  sent  John  Greene,  whom  he  specialty  trusted,  unto  Sir  Robert  Br^en- 
bnry,  constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter,  and  credence  also,  that  the  same  Bii 
Robert  in  any  wise  should  put  the  two  children  to  death.    This  John  Greene  did  his 
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emnii  t«  Brakenburj,  knesling  b«fora  our  lady  in  thg  Tower,  who  plaint;  ai 
that  ha  would  never  put  them  to  death  to  die  therefore.  With  nlilcb  answer  Qreene 
returned,  recounting  the  eame  to  King  Richu-d  at  Wsrwlelr,  jet  an  his  joumej- ; 
wherewith  be  took  such  diBpleaflure  and  thought,  that  the  same  night  he  said  to  a, 
Hcret  page  of  his, '  Oh !  whom  ehall  a  man  trust  I  They  that  I  have  brought  up  my- 
self, thej  that  I  thought  would  have  mostly  surely  served  roe,  even  those  fail,  and  at  my 
commandment  will  do  nothing  for  me.'  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  page, '  there  tieth  one  in  the 
pallet-chamber  without  that  I  dare  well  m;  to  do  your  grace  pleasure :  the  thing 
were  right  hard  that  he  would  refuse;'  meaniogby  thisSir  JameaTjrell."  This  man 
wae  seen  and  tempted,  and  the  result  was  that  he  "devised  that  they  should  be  mur- 
dered in  their  beds,  and  no  blood  shed  :  to  the  execution  whereof  he  appointed  Mil«s 
Forest,  one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them,  a  fellow  fleeh-bred  in  murder  before 
time  ;  and  to  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  hii  own  horte-keeper,  a  big,  broad, 
square,  and  strong  knave."  "Then,  all  the  other  being  removed  from  them,  this 
Miles  Forest  and  John  Digbton,  about  midnight,  came  into  the  chamber  and  suddenly 
wrapped  them  up  amongst  the  clothes,  keeping  down  by  force  the  feather-bed  and 
pillows  hard  upon  their  mouths,  that  within  a  while  they  smothered  and  stifled  them, 
and,  their  breaths  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  into  the  joys  of 
heaven,  leaving  to  their  lormentois  their  bodies  dead  in  bed ;  after  which  the 
wretches  lud  them  out  upon  the  bed,  and  fetched  Tytell  to  see  them  ;  and  when  h« 
was  satisfied  of  their  death,  he  caused  the  murderer*  to  bury  them  at  the  stair-foot, 
meetly  deep  in  (he  ground,  under  a  great  heap  of  atones."  We  quit  theee  melancholy 
taut  romantic  detidls  with  the  observation  that  the  stranger  who  now  visits  the  Chapel 
of  the  White  Tower  will  see,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  outer 
door  to  the  foot  of  the  oiroular  staitoaae  winding  upward*  to  the  saored  edifice,  the 
old  trunk  of  a  mnlberry-tiee  reared  against  the  w^  in  the  comer.  The  passage  if 
fminod  on  one  side  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  on  the  other  by  a  modem 
•reotuHi ;  originally  the  »Mn  here  were  open  to  the  air,  and  formed  the  outer  «a- 
toaaee.  Beneath  these  stun,  in  1674,  were  found  honea  of  a  proportion  "answerable 
to  the  ages  cf  the  royal  youths,"  which  were  accordingly,  by  Charles  II.'s  orden, 
honourably  interred  in  Henry  Vll.'a  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  spot  waa  marked 
by  the  erection  of  the  mulberry-tree  referred  to,  which  was  out  down  several  years  ago, 
when  the  present  paasage  waa  enclosed. 

The  battle  of  Boiworth  Field  and  the  death  of  Bdchard  took  place  in  August,  1460, 
and  in  October  following  Heniy  was  crowned,  with  the  usual  procesuon  and  splendour. 
On  Nov.  26, 1487,  his  Queen,  Elizabeth,  waa  crowned.  Two  days  before  she  came  by 
water  from  Qreenwich,  attended  by  the  Mayor,  Sheriffa,  and  Aldermen,  and  many 
oitieens,  chosen  some  from  each  craft,  wearing  their  liveriea,  in  bargea  "  freshly  fui^ 
niahed  with  banners  and  atreemers  of  silk."  Henry  received  her  at  the  Tower,  and 
eanducted  her  to  the  royal  apartments,  where  tbeir  majesties  "  kept  open  household 
and  frank  resort "  for  all  the  Court.  The  whole  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  con- 
dncted  in  a  fine  poetical  spirit ;  thus,  in  many  parts  of  the  City,  instead  of  the  usual 
absurd  conceits  meeting  her  eye,  she  was  welcomed  by  fair  children  arrayed  io  angelic 
costume,  singing  sweet  songs  as  she  passed.  Another  festive  period  marks  the  history 
of  the  Palaoe-Tower  in  this  reign,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry's  son 
Prince  Arthur,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  when  a  splendid  tourna- 
ment was  held  here.  Two  years  later,  the  Queen  died  in  the  Tower  a  few  days  after 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  did  not  long  survive  her. 

The  accession  of  a  young  king,  and  that  king  the  tasteful,  magnificent-minded 
Etaaj,  for  such  he  waa  In  the  first  few  years  of  his  rule,  gave  the  Tower  a  new  period 
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of  *pl«iidOTir  t  «nd  nbMqnuit  tTaati,  indeed,  prosuMd  io  iiuJc«  oeioBfttum  proMwirai 
bMMtM  Klnioit  •>•  f  rtqneut,  uid  to  be  almoit  m  mu«b  look*d  for,  u  thoM  which  ■till 
iBBiullj  Feg»l«  tlia  ajc*  of  th«  eitiiui*  of  London.  But  ^iier  two  oaNffioniM  of  th* 
kind,  the  first  being  prior  to  hit  own  and  Eftthcrin«  of  Amgon'a  oonmfttion,  Mid  tha 
BAKt  prior  to  that  of  Anno  Bolejn,  Bodtt  b«gan  to  find  tuch  diiplsji  rerj  oxpenrir^ 
knd  At  onott  itoppad  short.  Jano  Sajmour  and  h«r  luecoicon  Mcordingl;  rem>in«l 
nnerowuMl,  ao  f»x  ai  the  certmonj  wu  concomod.  With  tbo  oxception  of  tho  yiiit  of 
the  French  noblei  kfter  the  eonferance  of  Gujineg  and  Arde,  who  were  brought  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Towu  In  the  rofkl  barge,  bj  the  Earli  of  Euex  and  Btrbf,  and 
there  Bumptuoualy  feasted,  we  find  little  matter  for  obserration  during  Heni^'i  reign; 
who  doea  not  a-ppear  latterly  to  haTo  been  a  werj  freqnent  risitor.  Little  luieaptible 
ta  anj  B«nae  of  deoeney  or  remorse  as  he  llvad  to  show  himMlf,  the  sight  of  the  tpot 
where  Anne  Bolayn,  the  mother  of  one  of  Ua  children,  had  perished  on  the  tcaffold, 
innocent  in  mil  probability  of  anj  real  crime,  OKoept  that  of  standing  betwixt  him 
and  the  gr&tificatioD  of  his  reckloH  paasloDi,  oenld  leaTcelj  ha  agTeeabla  eves  to 
the  calloiui  King.  He  died  In  IM7,  and  his  son,  Bdwaid  TI.,  waa  iramedlatelT  con- 
ilaeted  from  Hatfleld  to  the  Tower,  where  ha  rerided  until  the  day  preeediog  fail  eo- 


Idulj  J&ne  Grey's  sorereignty,  if  MTMolgnty  it  may  be  ealled,  was  too  brief  aran 
ftr  the  perfonnance  of  the  coronation  caremoniea ;  so  wa  pan  on  to  those  of  Kmj, 
the  first  Queen  of  England  crowned  in  her  own  right.  With  pious  and  liitwiy  ^ao- 
tlon,  Hary  delayed  that  ceremony  till  her  brother's  ftmeral,  who  wa*  buried  ia 
Henry  Vll.'a  Chapel,  Westminster,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  Ofaureh, 
Hary  contenting  herself  for  the  present  by  the  rery  signlfleant  intimation  of  he( 
religiovis  views  exhibited  in  the  perfoimance  of  vuui,  to  oetebrate  the  exequia*  of  bar 
brother,  in  the  Toner  Ohapel.  During  this  period,  and  whilst  the  preparations  for 
her  coronation  were  In  progress,  Mary  held  her  court  in  the  Tower,  formed  btr 
council,  B,nd  prepared  her  measures  for  the  eubTeiaion  of  the  new  fUth.  The  eorona- 
tion  procession  took  place  on  the  30th  of  September,  1053.  The  Queen  rode  in  a 
chariot  coTored  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  after  her,  in  another  chariot,  Henry's  fourtb 
wife,  Anne  of  Cleres,  who,  not  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  coronation  in  her  own 
cate,  seemed  by  her  smiling  &oe  quite  contented  to  enjoy  it  now  in  auotlier's.  A 
circlet  of  gold  baset  with  precious  stonea  had  been  prOTided  for  the  Qnaen,  whieh 
during  the  ceremony  |a«Ted  so  massy  and  ponderous,  that  she  was  fain  to  bear  up 
her  head  with  her  hand  ;  this  same  crown  her  sister  Elizabeth  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  complained  to  Noailles  of  its  weight.  "  Be  patient,"  was  the  adroit  an- 
swer ;  "  it  will  seem  lighter  when  on  your  own  head." 

The  Princess  had  little  reason  to  be  Impatient,  for  fire  years  only  elapsed  before  ahe 
found  herself  again  passing  along  thiough  that  line  of  crowded  streets,  herself  the 
"cynosnre"  of  all  "eyes ;"  and,  as  she  was  suretohaTeremarked,  the  object  of  a  more 
heartr-felt  welcome  than  had  been  accorded  to  her  sister.  All  that  ingenuity  or  wealth 
could  do  in  the  preparation  of  stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows,  and  cunning 
devices,  was  done ;  the  figures  of  the  Queen's  ancestors,  including,  with  a  ddightfiil 
forgetfttlness  of  the  past,  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  (her  mother)  walking  most  affec- 
tionately together,  were  represented  on  stages  at  the  street  comers — prophecies  and 
poems  were  showered  upon  her;  here  Time  led  forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who 
presented  a  Bible  to  her  Majesty,  which  ahe  took,  reverently  preuing  it  to  hwboaom; 
there  Oog  and  Magog,  having  left  Quildhall  for  Temple  Bar,  spread  before  her  eyes  a 
tibletof  Latin  verse,  expounding  the  mysteries  hidden  beneath  the  recondite  pageanta 
she  had  beheld.    But  the  day  had  its  pleasantcr,  became  more  genuine,  evidence  of 
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the  popolar  ji^,  which  for  onee  prored  to  be  well  founded.  Hoiinihed  deserret  oar 
gntituda  for  recording  the  following  clunniDg  punge  : — **  How  nuuij'  DosegsjB  did 
hor  grace  receive  kt  poor  women's  huidi ! — how  often  itsjed  ihe  her  ehftriot  when 
■be  Mw  any  dngla  bodj  offer  to  speak  to  her  gr*ce  !  A  bunch  of  roiem&iy  giTon  her 
gnee^  with  a  supplication  b;  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet  Bridge,  was  seen  in  her 
chaiiot  till  her  grace  came  to  Wcetminster."  Better  feelings,  and  higher  thoughts 
too,  thaa  grati6ed  Tanity  could  originate,  were  evidentlj  at  work  in  Elizabeth's 
mind :  "  Be  ye  well  assured,"  said  she  at  one  part  of  her  progress,  "  I  shall  stand 
your  good  Queen ; "  nor  did  her  reign  on  the  whole  belie  ibis  earnest  and  solemn 
promi«e. 

James  I.  "  passed  triumphantly,"  we  are  told,  &om  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  that 
he  might  not  altogether  disappoint  the  people ;  but  no  proper  procession  took  place, 
on  aceount  of  the  plague.  James,  however,  frequently  visited  the  Menagerie  to 
witness  the  combats  of  lions  with  d<^.  The  Menagerie  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
pnblic  exhibition  until  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  Zoological  Qaidenx. 

The  last  coronation  procession  from  the  Tower  took  place  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Snd  of  April,  1661.  At  an  early  hour,  the  King 
came  thither  by  water  from  Whitehall,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  many  a  proud  spirit  dwelt  with  secret  exultation  on  the  realisation  of 
its  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  "  golden  round,"  and  many  a  youthful  heart  beat  fast 
with  expectation  ai  he  thought  of  the  event,  more  important  to  him  than  the 
coronation  itself,  of  which  it  was  but  one  of  the  incidental  splendours — hiB  installa- 
tion as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  And,  we  may  conclude,  the  King  must  have  satisfied 
alt  reasonable  expectations  of  this  nature  raised  by  the  event,  for  be  created  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  no  less  than  eleven  peers  and  sixty-eight  knights  of  the  bath. 
The  City  also  had  its  preparations  for  the  day.  Four  triumphal  arches  were  erected 
in  different  parts — one  representative  of  the  King's  landing  at  Dover,  and  the  others 
of  the  consequences  that  were  expected  to  flow  therefrom,  namely,  Commerce, 
Concord,  Plen^.  The  procession  was  a  splendid  one,  and  with  that  day  the  palatial 
character  of  the  Tower  may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

One  and  one  only  risible  evidence  of  the  palatial  splendours  of  the  Tower  in  times 
past  now  remains  within  its  walls, — the  Begalia.  Of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
now  deposited  we  have  spoken.  The  first  express  mention  of  the  jewels  being  kept 
here  occurs  in  the  third  Henry's  reign,  when,  on  that  monarch's  return  from  France, 
he  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  replace  them  in  the  Tower  as  they  were 
before.  Seldom,  however,  did  they  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  Once  they 
were  pledged  by  Henry  III.  to  certain  merchants  of  Paris,  another  time  by  Edward 
IIL  to  the  merchants  of  Flanders,  and  again,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II., 
to  those  of  London,  during  which  period  they  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Henry  TL  also  pledged  to  his  rich 
uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  as  security  for  TOGO  marks,  an  immense  quantity  of  such 
valuables,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  occupies  above  three  pages  of  Mr.  Bayley's 
history;  and  which  were  all  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  Beaufort  if  the 
borrowed  money  were  not  repaid  by  the  feast  of  Easter,  1440.  An  inventory  of  the 
Jewels  in  the  Tower,  made  by  order  of  James  I.,  and  given  in  the  same  work,  is  of 
■till  greater  length ;  although  Henry  Till.,  during  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion  in 
1636,  must  have  somewhat  reduced  the  value  and  number  of  the  contents;  for  he 
then  ordered  bis  minister  Cromwell  to  go  to  the  Jewel  House  and  take  therefrom  n 
much  plate  as  he  thought  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  coin  it  immediately  into 
money. 
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Of  the  pncent  st«te  of  the  Begklia  our  qwce  will  kUow  ui  valy  to  give  a  ihort 
leooant.  There  are  five  crowns,  known  respective];  u  St.  Edwurd'a  (so  called  from 
it»  h&nzig  been  made  at  Charles  II.'s  ooronation  to  replace  the  preTioiu  crown,  which 
the  Gonfeaaor  was  supposed  to  hare  worn),  the  Crown  of  State,  the  Queen's  circlet  of 
gold,  the  Queen's  crown,  and  the  Queen's  rich  crown.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the 
fourth  are  ^e  proper  coronation  crowns.  The  crown  of  state  is  rentarkable  for 
haTing  three  jewels,  each  of  almost  inestimable  Talae,  a  rub;,  a  pearl,  considered  tiie 
finest  in  the  world,  and  an  emerald  seven  inches  round.  The  other  chief  treasures 
aie  th«  Orb,  an  emblem  of  univerBal  authority  borrowed  from  the  Boman  Emperors, 
which  is  held  b;  the  monarch  during  the  act  of  coronation ;  the  Ampulla,  or  Eagle  of 
Gold,  containing  the  anointing  ail ;  the  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy,  borne  naked 
before  the  sovereign  during  the  coronation  procession  into  the  Abbej,  between  the 
two  0words  of  Justice,  Spiritual  and  Temporal  (what  a  significant  type  of  ideas  now 
happilj  fast  disappearing  from  among  us  is  that  spiritual  sword!);  St.  Edwaid's 
Staff,  also  carried  before  the  sovereign  in  the  procession, — a  sceptre  of  gold  four  feet 
•even  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  a  small  foot  of  steel,  and  a  mound  and  cross  at 
top ;  fooi  other  sceptres  of  gold  and  precious  atones,  one  of  which  was  discovered  in 
1814,  behind  some  old  wainscoting  in  the  Jewel  House;  the  Queen's  Ivor;  Bod; 
another  short  sceptre  of  ivory  and  gold,  made  for  James  II.'s  Queen;  Bracelets,  or 
annilliD,  worn  on  the  wrists  during  the  coronation ;  royal  spurs,  salt-cellar,  and  a  large 
silver  gilt  wine  -fountain  of  beautiful  workmanship,  presented  by  the  corporation  of 
Plymouth  to  Charles  II.  The  saciamental  plate,  used  at  coronations,  and  in  St. 
Peter's  Chapel,  is  also  shown,  which  is  of  gold  and  beautifully  wrought.  Oold  tank- 
ards, dishes,  and  spoons,  also  used  at  coronation  banquets,  likewise  form  a  part  of  the 
display.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  lai^  glass  case,  surrounded  by  a  railing.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  Etegalia  were  allowed  to  be  publicly 
exhibited.  The  odSce  of  keeper  up  to  that  time  liad  been  one  of  honour  and 
emoliunent.  In  Chiu'les's  reign,  some  reductions  being  made  in  the  emoluments,  on 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  Master,  the  exhibition  of  the  jewels  was 
permitted  in  compensation  ;  Sir  Gilbert  giving  the  receipts,  by  way  of  sidaiy,  to  an 
old  and  confidential  servant,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  one  Talbot  Edwards — a  name 
familiar  to  most  readers  in  connection  with  Colonel  Blood's  daring  attempt  to  steal 
the  crown  in  1673.  The  story  has  been  so  often  told,  that  a  repetition  is  not 
y  here. 


THE  PBI80K, 

Deeply  interesting  as  the  Tower  appears  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  upon 
it,  all  other  matters  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  its  pre-eminently 
distinctiTe  feature— the  Slate-Prison  of  England.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  strip 
it  of  every  other  association,  not  the  less  would  it  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  u  useless  to  speak  of  single  names,  or  single  incidents. 
The  Tower  could  spare  a  score  of  these,  each  of  them  important  enough  to  im- 
mortalise any  locality,  without  sensible  diminution  of  its  wealth.  Kings,  queens, 
stateamon,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  martyr*,  form  the  almost  unbroken  line  of 
illustrious  captives  for  some  five  or  six  centuries.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  great 
event  of  our  history  wherein  this  terrible  edifice  does  not  appear  looming  in  the 
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diitencc.    It  would  be  hudly  po«i!bl«  to  find  one  andent  &mil7  of  dirtinetion  to 
which  th«  Tower  hu  oot  bequeathed  some  fearful  tod  ghaetlr  memoriei. 

But  these  lema^  refer  D11I7  to  the  known — the  recorded  hirtoty.  If  we  oould 
tearn  the  unknowQ  I  When  we  reflect  on  the  partul  and  oocuional  glimpsei  which 
hare  been  afforded  into  the  dsptha  of  thote  gloomy  dungeons,  which  still  meet  the 
•ye  of  the  itranger,  telling  their  fearful  eecrets  in  their  lowering  aepect, — when  we  - 
nad  the  plainest  infttter-of-&et  deseriptioni  of  luoh  places  as  the  Little  Hell,  or  the 
Itote'  Pungnou,  the  imagination  recoil*  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  what  muat  have 
met  the  eye,  at  almost  any  period  of  the  earlier  hlitory  of  the  Tower,  could  the 
•ntiie  buildings  hare  been  suddenly  unroofed,  and  its  most  secret  recesses  laid  open 
to  the  broad  day  I  No  refinement  of  physical  cruelty  ever  devised  by  fiction  but  has 
here  had  its  prototype  in  leali^ ;  no  mode  of  mental  suffering  that  has  not  here 
exhibited  itself;  and,  we  may  add,  no  heights  of  human  fortitude  that  have  not  been 
reached  by  the  occupants  of  those  earth-buried  cells.  It  is  not  the  greater  in- 
habitenls  of  the  Tower  only  to  whom  these  remarks  apply<  Inscriptions  yet  remain 
<m  the  walls,  like  so  many  Toiees  ascending  from  out  the  Taet  multitude  of  humbler 
prisoners,  aroualDg  our  wannest  sympathies  and  admiiation  for  them  too,  whom  we 
are  but  too  apt  to  forget  in  the  presence  of  their  more  distinguished  fellows.  How 
profoundly  melancholy  is  this  expression  of  grief,  innrribed  on  the  wall  of  the 
Beauchamp  Tower ! — "  Since  fortune  hath  chosen  that  my  hope  should  go  to  thr  wind 
to  complain,  I  wish  the  time  were  destroyed ;  my  planet  being  ever  sad  and  unpro- 
piUouB.  Wilim:  Tyrrel,  JMl."*  Who  was  William  Tyrrel)  No  one  can  tell.  Ha 
is  but  one  of  thousands  who  have  passed  from  the  cheerful  sunshine  and  great 
business  of  life  into  inscrutable  darbiese,  and  perhaps  into  the  welcomed,  because 
tortureless,  and  quiet  grave.  Dante's  line,  written  over  the  infernal  portals,  "  Re- 
nounce all  hope  who  enter  here,"  would  indeed  have  been  a  suitable  inscription  for 
the  Tower  gateway,  and  there  would  have  been  little  cause  to  fear  a  recurrence  of  an 
incident  that  did  once  take  place — the  death  of  a  prisoner,  who  had  so  given  up  all 
hope,  from  mere  revulsion  of  feeling  at  being  informed  he  was  free.  Such  liberations 
were  never  dangerously  frequent.  Tet  there  were  men  who  could  look  upon  so  dread 
a  trial  as  this  without  despair, — who  would  even  take  it  to  their  bosoms  whibt  tbej 
wrote  upon  their  prison  walls  in  letters  that,  to  our  eyes,  still  make  the  place 
luminous : — '*  The  most  unhappy  man  is  he  that  is  not  patient  in  adversities ;  for  men 

Ti  not  killed  with  ^he  adversities  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  they  suffer." 
The  history  of  the  Toner-Prison  ia  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  a  reflex  of  tho 
history  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and,  in  every  age,  borrows  its  hues  from  their 
characters.  80  strikingly  true  is  this,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  as 
to  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  or  the  weakness  of  Edward  II.,  the  lusts  of  Heory 
Tin.,  the  bigotry  of  Hary,  or  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  if  we  possessed  no  other 
<  records  than  theee  walls  could  furnish. 
''Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  sovereigns,  the  principal  penons  who  bad 
been  confined  in  the  Tower  ware  Bslph  Flambard,  the  minister  of  Rufus's  oxtortion 
and  tyranny,  who  escaped  in  the  mode  before  described ;  bis  lees  snccesaful  imitator, 
Qriffin,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Iforth  Wales ;  and  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  the  brave,  single- 
minded,  but  unfortunate  minister  of  John  and  Henry  III.  Edwud  kept  the  Tower 
in  continual  requisition.  First,  he  fell  upon  the  Jews  (in  1282),  who  were  seized 
without  dbtinction  in  every  put  of  England,  on  the  pretence  of  clipping  and  adulte- 

'  Translated  from  the  old  lUliao  oiipnal,  as  given  in  Mr,  Bajlcy's  '  Historj  of  the  Tower. 
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nting  eoiiii'ukd  di  hundred  of  theit  nomber  ttuown  into  th*  Town.  The  W«lih  next 
ftimuhod  ft  mppl^  of  Tictimi  for  theee  insatiable  wklla;  then  the  Bcotch,  dining  the 
Sing's  fttt«mpti  to  mbjug»te  these  conntriea.  The  bbttle  of  DnDbftr,  in  1296,  pUoed 
in  Udward't  twDds  not  onlj  the  Scottieh  king,  Boliol,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  moat 
inflnential  Seottiih  nobilitj,  manj  of  whom  shared  theii  king's  captivity  in  the  Tower. 
Bot  the  great  memorj  of  the  Tower  in  thij  reign  )8  Wallace,  who  entered  ite  gloomy  walla 
in  1305,  and,  after  undergoing  a  kind  of  trial,  was  lagged  from  thenee  through 
Chea  pride  to  Bmithfield,  tied  to  hoTsee'  tails,  and  there  executed  with  barbaritiea  ao- 
«ttrding  bat  too  well  with  the  infamj  of  the  deed.  1  Lastly,  the  courti  of  law,  and  the 
nonaatio  cloister,  swelled  the  immense  nnmbw  of  prisonen  during  this  period,  tit* 
duef  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  aaveial  other  judges,  having  been  oommitted 
fer  ooiTuption,  and  the  entire  inmates  of  Westminster  Abbey,  abbot,  monks,  and  ser- 
vants, on  suspicion  of  theft.  Tfaia  was  a  curious  affair,  Whilst  Edward  was  in  Soot- 
land,  in  1303,  his  treasury,  titen  kept  in  the  Abbey,  was  broken  open,  and  robbed  to 
the  extent,  it  is  idd,  of  a  hundred  thoosand  pounda  No  thief  could  be  discovered, 
M  Edward  aummarilj  packed  off  to  the  Town  the  whole  establishment,  of  eigbtj-one 
pcraons.  They  were  tried,  and  acquitted.  We  have  here  a  striking  proof  of  Bdwaid'f 
determined  character.  The  abbot,  however,  had  perhaps  aa  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Becket  as  the  King  of  Henry  II. 

Edward  II.  troubled  himself  little  with  foreign  acquisitions,  but  not  the  less  did  the 
Tower  find  a  sufficiency  of  inhabitants.  The  Knights  Templars  were  now  dissolved, 
and  all  the  knights  south  of  the  Trent  committed  to  the  great  state-prison,  where  the 
Master  died,  The  continued  struggles  of  the  Welsh  to  recover  their  independence 
again  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  In^tbe  Tower  of  many  of  their  bravest  champions, 
some  of  whom  dted  there  ;  others  were  liberated  after  long  oonfinement.  But  iotemat 
disMuaion  was  the  chief  feature  of  this  reign,  and,  consequently,  whichever  of  the  two 
parties  wai  uppermost,  the  weak  King  or  his  discontented  barons.  Englishmen  atill 
thronged  the  dungeons.  Another  escape  marks  this  period.  Elated  by  some  tittle 
sneeasMS,  the  King  all  at  once  grew  bold,  and  attacked  the  more  powerful  of  his 
enemies  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  he  waa  little  expected.  Lord  Mortimer  and 
several  other  buonswere  seiied,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  gained  over 
hii  keeper,  and  having  invited  Stephen  de  Segrave,  the  constable,  with  the  other  chief 
officer!  of  the  Tower,  to  a  banquet,  he  made  them  intoxicated,  and  got  safety  off  to 
Prance.  He  then  joined  the  Queen,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  which 
ended  in  Edward's  imprisonment  in  his  own  palace  here,  and  subsequent  murder.  A 
day  of  retribution  was  approaching.  By  the  young  King  Edward  III.'s  order,  Mor- 
timer was  suddenly  arrested  at  Nottingham,  and  bronght,  with  his  two  sons  and 
others,  to  the  Tower,  loaded  with  chains,  and  there  left  in  one  of  its  darkest  dungeons 
till  the  period  of  his  trial  and  execution.  Afterwards,  when  war  had  again  broken 
out  widi  Scotland,  John  Earl  of  Hurray,  one  of  the  great  supports  of  the  Beottish 
throne,  was  taken  prisontr  in  1336,  and,  being  unable  to  raise  the  immense  ran- 
•osn  demanded,  lingered  here  for  some  yean.  The  mode  of  his  liberation  is  not 
the  least  lemaikable  part  of  his  history.  In  1340  he  waa  granted  to  William  Earl  of 
Salisbory,  like  so  much  land  or  live  stock,  "to  do  with  him  as  most  for  his  advantage ;" 
and,  remarkably  enough,  ultimately  was  exchanged  for  his  own  keeper  (on  Salisbury's 
being  made  prisoner  in  France),  trough  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 
In  1346  another  terrible  blow  desolated  the  hearths  of  half  the  nobility  and  knight- 
hood of  Scotland ;  this  was  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  In  which  David 
fimee,  tlie  King,  the  Baris  of  Fife,  Honteitb,  Wigtown,  and  CaTTick,the  Lord  Douglas, 
and  fifty  oAer  distinguished  chiefs,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  English.    The  King 
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was  immedistelfconductAd,  with  all  hoDour  imd  ceremooy,  under  uieicort  of  twentj' 
thouaand  men,  to  LoDdon,  through  the  street*  of  which  he  poaied  towuda  the  Tower, 
mounted  on  a  high  black  courser ;  the  civic  compauies  lining  the  whole  way  on  the 
occasion,  habited  in  their  liveries.  Eleven  dreary  years  did  the  uohappj  mooarch 
spend  in  the  Tower  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberation,  even  on  the  high  condition 
of  engaging  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  and  delivering  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal nobilitj  as  hostages.  Some  of  his  nobility  were  still  less  fortunate.  The  Barl 
of  Monteitb,  having  previously  done  fealty  to  Edward,  waa  hanged  and  quartered. 
Ziet  tiB  turn  next  to  the  evidences  of  the  Fr«nch  campaigns.  In  1346,  Edward 
having  taken  Caen,  "  a  goodly  town,  and  full  of  drapery  and  other  merchandise, 
and  rich  burgeases,  and  noble  ladies  and  damsels,  and  fine  churches,  and  one  of  the 
{aiiest  castles  iu  all  Normandy,"  sent  off  to  the  Tower,  as  the  fruits  of  bis  success, 
the  Constable  of  France,  with  the  Count  do  Tankerville,  three  hundred  opulent  citi- 
lena,  and  an  immense  amount  of  booty.  In  1347  the  Tower  gates  opened  to  admit 
thirteen  prisoners,  twelve  of  whom  bad  been  known  only  as  peacefnl  citizens  a  few 
months  before  ;  yet  even  the  grim  warders  themselves  must  have  warmed  with  some- 
thing like  admiration,  as  they  looked  upon  thesu  same  citiiens  now,  and  learned  they 
were  the  men  whose  fame  had  spread  hr  and  wide,  as  the  heroic  defenders  of  Calais 
whilst  it  could  be  defended,  and  its  saviours  afterwards  by  tbeir  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  crime  of  their  fellow-citiiens  in 
refusing  so  long  to  yield  their  beloved  town  to  foreigners.  The  Oovemoi  of  Calais, 
John  de  Tiennes,  was  at  theic  bead.  The  next  important  French  prisoner  waa 
Charies  de  Blois,  whose  struggle  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  against  De  Montfort 
and  his  &ir  and  gallant  Countess,  had  cost  both  nations  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
Be  was  not  liberated  till  13S6,  and  then  only  after  heavy  lajuom  had  been  exacted. 
In  I3S7,  news  of  a  great  battle  that  had  taken  place  in  France  began  to  be  bruited 
abroad,  in  which  it  was  said  the  English  had  thrown  all  their  other  recent  victories 
into  the  shade.  Accordingly,  on  the  S4th  of  May,  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
metropolis  beheld  their  favourite  Black  Prince  enter  at  the  bead  of  a  triumphal 
procession  that  surpassed  even  the  wildest  tales  of  rumour.  The  King  of  France, 
his  son,  four  other  princes  of  the  blood,  eight  earls,  and  an  innumenble  train  of 
lesser  but  still  important  personages,  graced  the  paf^eant  of  the  victor  of  Poictiers. 
The  chief  residence  of  John  was  the  Savoy ;  the  other  illustrious  prisoners  were 
mostly  confined  in  that  prison,  whose  terrible  walls  must  by  thu  time  have 
become  almost  as  much  an  object  of  awe  in  France  and  in  Scotland  as  in  our 
own  country.  Another  eminent  member  of  the  bench,  William  de  Thorp,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  in  the  present  reign  degraded  for  venality  and 
comiftioa,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  Sequent  occurrence  of  cases  of  this 
kind  is  a  noticeable  commentary  on  the  state  of  things  at  home,  whilst  our 
monarchs  were  wasting  their  talents,  energies,  and  revenues,  to  say  no^iing  of  their 
slaughtered  subjects,  in  attempts  at  foreign  subjugation.  We  ahdt  only  meuUon  one 
other  captive  of  Edward's  reign.  Taleran,  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  a  young  French  noble, 
as  distinguished  for  his  elegance  of  nianners  as  for  his  bravery,  was  made  prisoner  in 
a  skirmish  near  Lyques,  and  presented  to  the  English  king.  The  rugged  Tower 
itself  seems  to  have  grown  gracious  to  the  light-hearted  young  foreigner  whilst  be 
stayed  in  it ;  and  when  he  left  it,  it  was  for  a  confinement  of  a  gentler  description. 
At  Windsor  he  met  the  Lady  Uaud,  who  was  then  residing  at  l^e  castle  wiUi  her 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  both,  it  appears,  had  a  taste  for  "  dandug  and  en- 
K^ng ; "  the  result  was,  that  Earl  St.  Paul  returned  to  hi*  native  country  richer  by 
a  wife, "  the  &trest  lady  in  all  England,"  than  he  had  left  it. 
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THB^llOWEROFIiOKDOK:    II^THE  PRISON  (eoMuMMtl). 

The  wuknsH  of  the  next  forenign,  lUclurd  II.,  produced  ag&in  tlie  lamentable 
FMulta  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  the  lecond  Edwaid, — internal  irirfare, 
jaaloniiei,  atraggles  of  riral  noUemea  for  power,  &c.  The  eloHDeei  of  the  parallel 
indeed  u  eztnordiuair,  for  in  the  end,  Richard,  like  his  pcadeceraor,  wae  depoced, 
imprisoned  in  hia  own  Palacfr-Tower — and  only  lemored  thence  to  be  mjiteriomlj 
nrardered.  During  this  period  man;  distinguished  men  were  confined  here ;  aome 
bat  aa  a  step  to  their  execution.  6b  Simon  Burley,  the  companion  of  the  pretent 
King,  ehoeen  by  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  whilst  lUchard  wm  yet  a  boy,  and  one 
of  the  braTeat  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  was  th«  chief  of  theie  victims  to 
the  spirit  of  faction.  He  wa<  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  spot  afterwards  destined 
to  be  famous  for  scenes  of  a  similar  Idnd.  Froissart,  noticing  this  erent,  says : — "  To 
write  of  bis  shameful  death  right  sore  displeaseth  me :  for  when  I  was  young  I  found 
him  a  noble  knight,  sage  and  wise."  On  the  breaking  np  of  the  confederacy,  at  whose 
instance  this  savage  deed  hod  taken  place,  its  chief  members  fell  into  Bichard'i  hands: 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Gkincestor  perished,  no  one  knows  how,  in  the  castle  of  Calais;  and 
the  Barls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  John  Cheyuey,  took  their 
late  Tietim's  place  In  the  Tower,  and  the  first  (Arundel)  followed  his  footsteps  still 
ftnthei^^Ten  to  the  gallows  on  the  neighbouring  hill.  This  improvement  in  the  King's 
adUn  was  but  temporary ;  the  star  of  Bolingbroke  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  Ve 
need  only  add  to  the  account  of  subsequent  events  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  that 
Riehard  during  his  confinement  had  the  anguish  of  beholding  three  of  his  adherents, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  at 
Calais,  brought  under  the  very  window  of  his  room,  tied  to  horses'  tails,  and  dragged 
off  towards  Gheapside,  where  they  were  beheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall.  One  captive 
in  the  Tower  during  this  reign  yet  remains  to  be  mentlonsd,  who  has  not  been  noticed 
by  the  historians  of  the  edifice,  though  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  its  unwilling 
visitants.  The  great  poet  Chaucer  was  confined  in  the  Tower  not  less  than  three 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  his  prose  work  called  'The  Testament  of  Love,'  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Boetbius,  who,  under  a  similar  calamity,  produced  his 
'Consolations  of  Philosophy.'  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
prisoner  and  Love,  who  visits  him  in  his  cell  here,  and  listens  to  his  account  of  his 
misfiwtunes  and  their  cause,  namely,  the  politics  of  London  and  hia  devotion  to  the 
Lady  Marguerite,  under  which  designation  he  flmeifally  refers  to  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  the  Church.  Chaucer,  lite  his  great  patron,  John  of  Qaunt,  was  a  firm  Wickliffite, 
and  took  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Court  and  the  City  conoeming  the  re- 
election of  John  of  Korthampton,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and  one  of  the  DuJte's  par- 
tisans. A  commotion  ensued,  some  lives  were  lost,  John  of  Northampton  was  sent  to 
prison,  and  Chaucer,  who  was  implicated  in  the  afi^ir,  fled  to  Zeeland  for  a  time ; 
then  returned  to  England,  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  He  appears  to 
have  been  liberated  about  1369. 

Among  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  that  broke  oat  almost 
immediately  after  Bolingbroke's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  his  own  brother-in-law, 
die  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  beheaded  without  trial,  and  his  head  placed  on 
Load<m  Bridge,  till  his  wife  (Bolingbroke's  sister)  obtained  pennission  for  its  decent 
borial  with  the  body  in  the  college  of  Pleehy.  Among  other  distinguished  captivM 
of  thi«_reign  were  a  kinraoan  and  nm  of  Owen  Qlyndwt ;  and  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
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whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  who  ww  confiaed  here  at  seTeral  different  periods. 
This  raign  ii  sbo  chuaeterised  bj  the  pawing  of  ui  act  against  heretics,  or  LoUarda, 
which  soon  began  to  fill  the  Tower  dungeons  with  a  new  species  of  sufferers,  and  invest 
them  with  a  more  melancholy  interest.  The  first  leader  of  these  foundora  of  English 
Protestandsm  was  a  man  in  ever;  waj  worthj  of  the  high  but  fearful  mission  allotted 
to  him — this  was  ffir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham,  a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  who 
had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Henry  V.  prior  to  Us  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
the  first  year  of  this  King's  reign  Lord  Cobham  was  accused  of  beresj ;  and  Henrjr, 
having  in  rain  endeavoured  to  convince  his  early  friend  of  his  errors,  left  him  to  tha 
operation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  bj  which  he  was  ultimately  sentenced  to  the  flames. 
On  hearing  bis  fate  pronounced,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  theCourtand  fervently  prayed 
Heaven's  mercy  for  his  persecutors.  Owing  possibly  in  soma  way  to  the  secret  desire 
of  the  King  that  he  sboi^d  escape,  Cobham  managed  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  in 
spite  of  the  immense  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension  remained  four  years  at  liberty. 
In  1417  he  unhappily  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  remorseless  persecutors,  and  waa 
drawn  from  the  Tower  to  SL  Qtles's  Fields,  hanged  by  the  middle  with  a  chain,  and 
burnt  to  death.  Turning  from  this  and  other  similarly  unhappy  recollections  of  the 
Tower  during  the  reign  of  Henry  T.,  the  reverse  of  the  bright  picture  which  too  often 
alone  occupies  our  thoughts  wlten  we  think  of  the  conqueror  of  Asincour,  we  again 
meet  with  a  continual  stream  of  French  captives  pouring  into  the  Tower ;  some  of 
whom,  including  the  Buke  of  Bourbon  and  Hushal  Boueicaut,  died  within  its 
walls.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  taken  also  in  the  great  battle  we  have  mentioned, 
spent  many  years  in  the  Tower,  amusing  himself,  as  already  noticed,  with  poetical  . 
recreations.    He  was  released  in  1440. 

The  young  King  of  Scotland  was  all  thb  time  in  captivity,  tbov^h  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Beaufort  had  given  a  new  colour  to  his  residence  in  England.  One  of  the 
earlieet  acts  of  the  government  on  the  accession  of  Henry  TL  was  his  liberation; 
when  the  Tower  received  a  brilliant  troop  of  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  to  be  kept 
there  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  their  King's  ransom.  Their  confinement  was  of 
tha  pleasantest  description;  their  relatives  having  free  access  to  them,  as  well  as 
their  servants,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds.  We  must  now  pass  over  many  events, 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon,  such 
as  the  confinement  of  Owen  Tudor,  grand&ther  to  Henry  Til.;  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  charged  with  coospiring  with  one  Margaret  Jouidayn,  the  witch 
of  Bye,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King  by  devising  an  image  of  wax  representing 
his  person,  who  would  then  consume  and  die  away  as  the  image  should  melt  before  a 
slow  fire ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  soon  after  leaving  the  Tower  in  puisuance 
of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  was  beheaded  on  the  side  of  a  boat  at  DoVer,  a  sacrifice 
to  popular  vengeance.  The  Wars  of  the  Boses  now  begin,  and  every  page  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Tower  u  recorded  in  blood.  Among  the  victims  of  this  terrible 
and  long-protracted  stru^le  whom  the  Tower  at  different  times  received  within  its 
walls,  and  sent  forth  again  to  the  neighbouring  scaffold,  were  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Lord  Aubrey  de  Tere  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham,  Sir  William  Tyrrel,  &C.,  &c. 
During  this  period  the  poor  King  was  bandied  to  and  fro  between  the  contending 
parties,  from  the  palace  to  the  prison,  from  the  prison  to  the  palace,  enjoying  little 
more  real  respect  or  attention  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  till  the  battle  of 
Tewksbury  at  once  sealed  alike  the  fate  of  his  crown  and  of  his  life.  The  intrepid 
Margaret,  his  Queen,  was  perhaps  even  more  tiian  himself  to  be  pitied.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tewksbury,  where  her  darling  son,  Prince  Edward,  had  been  so 
brutally  murdered,  she  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  her  husband,  dividod  from  ' 
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bar  only  by  a  few  walle,  experienced  a  dmilor  fate.  The  impenetmble  tajttwj  in 
vhich  this  »ffiui  ia  wrapped  extends  U>  the  death  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward 
lY.,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  some  frivoloug  charges,  tried  at  the  bar  of 
the  Boom  of  Lords, — wheie  an  advocate  appeared  against  him  that  none  dared  to 
oppose,  the  King  himself, — connoted,  and  sentenced  tedeath.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Gre  of  1841  broke  out  in  the  Bowjer  Tower  ;  its  name,— derived  from  the 
reaidence  in  it  of  the  matter  and  provider  of  the  King's  bows, — bespeaking  its  anti- 
quity. This  consisted  of  two  stories,  but  the  original  upper  one  having  long  disap- 
peared, a  modem  erection  was  built  in  its  place.  The  lower  part  of  die  ancient 
building  consisted  of  a  large  raulted  chamber  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and 
three  large  arched  recesses.  This,  sayeth  tradition,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Clarwice ;  who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  his  favourite 
liquor,  malmsey.  A  still  more  dreary  vault  extended  beneath,  opening  from  the  base- 
ment chamber  by  a  trap-door,  where,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradidon,  we  may 
imagine  the  murderers  to  have  found  the  butt  of  malmsey,  as  they  sought,  in  the 
words  of  Shakspore,  "  to  hide  the  body  in  some  hole."  We  must  not  omit  to  add, 
that  there  was  also  a  secret  passage  leading  from  this  cell  to  some  unknown  part  of 
the  fortress.  The  next  event  we  have  to  mention  calls  our  attention  to  a  different 
put  of  the  Tower.  In  &ont  of  the  lovrly-looking  chapel  of  St.  Peter  was  the 
place  of  execution.  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and  many  more,  there  perished.  The  area 
ia  now  paved,  and  the  place  of  execution  is  marked  by  paving-stones  of  a  darker 
colour  thui  the  Bnrrounding  ones  ;  formerly  the  space  all  around  was  covered  with 
grass,  but  nothing,  it  is  s^d,  would  grow  on  diat  spot.  This  then  was  "  the  green 
beside  the  chapel,  within  the  Tower,"  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More  as  the  place 
where  Bastings  was  brought  from  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  White  Tower  after 
the  extraordinary  scene  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Palace,  "and  there,  with- 
out time  for  confession  or  repentance,  his  head  was  struck  off  upcm  a  log  of  tim- 
ber "  which  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  grass :  the  first  instance,  apparently,  of  those 
private  executions  which  give  a  still  deeper  hue  to  the  sanguinary  history  of  the 
Tawer-Fiison.  The  brief  reign  of  the  author  of  this  deed  fimushes  us  with  another 
noticeable  case.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Collingboume  wrote  the  following  lines 
with  reference  to  lUcheid  (whose  crest  was  a  wild  boar)  and  his  chief  advisers,  Catcsby, 
EatcIiB%  and  Lovel : — 

"  The  cat,  tbe  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog, 
Bale  all  England  under  a  hog." 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  no  doubt  greeted  the  publication  of  these  lines  ;  but  tbe  unfor- 
tunate author  had  to  repent  of  bis  wit  upon  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill.  Passing  over 
with  the  briefest  mention  the  death  of  the  poet  Surrey,  the  imprisonment  of  Perida 
Waibeck,  the  execution  of  tbe  young  Earl  of  Warwick  (the  descendant  of  the  murdered 
Clarence,  a  victim  to  Henry  VII.'s  jealousy  of  his  royal  descent),  and  that  also  of  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  bad  helped  to  crown  Henry  at  BoBWOrth  Field,  in  the  present 
reign ;  and  the  execution  of  that  monarch's  miniaters,  Gmpson  and  Dudley,  in  tbe 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  successor ;  we  reach  a  period  when  almost  every 
great  event  in  the  Tower  annals  is  marked  by  some  existing  memoral,  occQrrinS^^^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  name  given  to  a  particular  tower,  there  in  one  of  the  au^eio^s  ii>~ 
scriptions  yet  visible  on  the  walls,  or  by  simple  records  and  lecollecUoj^  .ttftO^'''^ 
psrtieular  incidents  to  particular  places.  .  ^ 

Tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  presents  us  with  a  long  list  of  eminent  pt\^^^     **■      afr"^ 
chief  crime  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  appears  to  have  been  hia  ^^'^*.  '^ 
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which,  oonpled  vitli  some  ineantioiu  expreidoiu,  led  to  hia  triftl  and  eonTiotion.  Aj» 
wu  lunal,  the  Duke  left  the  Tower  for  Wefltminater  Hall  in  %  boige,  fumiihed  with 
its  oftrpets  and  cushion!  befitting  the  nnk  of  the  prisoner ;  but  on  his  return,  with  a 
touching  uid  yet  dignified  humilitj,  he  refused  to  take  again  the  nine  seat.  "  When 
I  came  to  Wertminster,"  sud  he,  "  1  wu  Lord  High  Oonstable  and  Duke  of  Bueking- 
ham,  but  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun  ! "  Sir  Thomas  More  next  follows,  a  still  more 
illDstriouB  Tictim.  The  Tower  seems  to  have  had  little  horrors  for  him,  anlesa,  indeed, 
it  wets  from  se«ng  their  effect  upon  others.  From  his  first  entrance — when,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  porter  demanded  his  uppermost  garment  as  his  fee,  meaning,  no 
doubt,  his  cloak,  or  some  such  valuable  article,  and  Sir  Thomas,  taking  off  bis  cap 
(with  a  kind  of  latent  conscioumess,  perhaps,  that  he  should  hare  little  further  need 
of  it),  said,  that  was  iiis  uppermost  garment,  and  that  he  nished  it  were  of  more  value, 
—*o  his  final  departure  for  the  scaffold,  where  he  remarked  to  the  executioner,  as  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  "  Prjthee  let  me  put  mj  beard  aside,  for  that  hath  never 
committed  treason,"  the  lighl-hearted  and  high-minded  Ohancellor  still  preserred  all 
the  delightful  playfulness  of  manner  which  made  him  as  much  the  beloved  of  his 
friends  as  his  more  important  qualities  made  him  the  admiration  of  his  contempoiaries 
and  of  poateritj.  One  bitter  moment,  however,  no  temperament  or  fortitude  could 
ward  off.  As  he  returned  to  the  Tower  after  condemnation,  Margaret  Roper,  the  most 
beloved  of  hia  daughters,  who  had  placed  herself  in  waiting  at  the  gate,  suddenly 
ruahed  from  among  the  crowd  as  he  approached,  tore  her  wa;  through  the  guards, 
and  fiong  herself,  bathed  in  tears,  on  his  neck,  imploring  in  broken  expressions  bis 
blesBing.  The  officers  were  obliged  at  laat  to  take  her  awa^  b;  force,  but  she  broke  from 
them,and  again  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  crying,  "Oh  m;  father,  oh  my  father!" 
The  very  guards  partook  of  the  general  anguish.  With  Sir  Thomas,  Bishop  Fisher 
had  also  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  for  the  same  reason,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  King's  supremacy.  This  aged  and  distinguished  prelate  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old  when  hewas  thus  draggedfrom  tbequiet  borne  he  so  muchjnceded.  Here 
was  a  case  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  priaoner's  comfort,  which 
one  would  have  supposed  even  Henry  Till,  would  have  noticed.  But  had  the  Ten»- 
rable  prisoner  been  at  the  mercy  of  men  who,  by  some  freak  of  nature,  had  been  bom 
without  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  it  would  have  been  just  as  reasonable  to  have  expected 
any  kind  of  sympathy.  In  a  letter  written  to  Cromwell,  the  Bishop  says,  "  Further- 
more I  beseech  you  to  be  good  master  in  my  necessity ;  for  I  have  neither  shirt,  nor 
suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  neceEsary  for  me  to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged  and 
rent  too  shamefully.  Notwithstanding  I  might  easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep 
my  body  warm.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slender  it  is  at  many  times. 
And  now,  in  mine  age,  my  stomach  may  not  away  but  with  a  few  kind  of  meats, 
which  if  I  want  I  decay  forthwith."  Bishop  Fisher's  residence  was  In  the  Bell 
Tower,  a  building  of  two  stories,  built  in  a  circular  sbspe,  with  the  lower  (or  base- 
ment) curiously  vaulted,  and  having  deep  recesses  and  narrow  embiasuree  in  the 
vast  walls. 

The  crimson  tide  rolls  on  with  increased  velocity.  The  oxecutioos  of  More 
and  Fisher  were  followed  in  the  same  year  1^  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  bai^ 
now  again  retraced  the  way  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  though  this  time  it 
stopped  at  a  different  entrance.  The  unhappy  lady,  as  she  looked  upon  the  dread 
Traitor's  Gate,  read  her  fate  in  its  aspect,  and  as  she  passed  beneath  its  lowering 
arch,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  Ood  to  defend  her,  as  she  was  unspotted  by  the 
crime  of' which  she  was  accused.  But  even  death  itself  was  not  the  worst.  Her 
unnatural  husband,  having  obtained  her  condemnation  for  treason  as  his  wife,  now 
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obtoined  a  wntenoe  of  the  (pudtnal  court,  declwiog  abe  wu  no  nich  tiling,  and  that 
tbdr  iicue  (Elizabeth)  wu  illegitinute.  She  wu  beheaded  on  the  Qreen,  hftTing 
Tewlutely  refused  to  corer  her  ejei,  which,  u  her  head  hkj  on  the  blook,  wen  fixed 
on  the  ezeouticmer.  The  man  had  aot  courage  to  itrike.  At  lait  he  took  off  his  shoe«, 
caiued  another  person  to  approach  and  draw  her  attention  to  the  one  side,  whilst  he 
on  the  other  gave  the  fatal  blow. 

Oft  the  death  of  Henry's  son,  Bdward  TL,  the  prison  became  almost  immediatelj 
filled  with  the  partioipaton  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  attempt  to  make  Ladj 
Jane  Ore;  queen ;  and  the  Duke  himself  became  the  victim  of  his  own  schemes. 
Vjatt's  innureetion,  almost  as  short-liTed,  followed ;  and  the  brave,  but  imprudent 
leader,  with  Gibham,  Bret,  and  others,  was  also  brought  hither.  As  he  came  to  the 
wicket  of  the  Blood;  Tower,  Sir  John  Bridges  took  him  bj  the  oollar,  using  muj 
violent  and  abusira  expressions,  and  saying,  "  But  that  the  law  must  pass  upon  thee, 
I  woiUd  stiok  thee  through  with  my  dagger,"  "  To  the  which,"  says  Holinshed, 
"Wjatt,  holding  his  arms  under  bis  side,  and  looking  grievously  with  a  grim  look 
upon  the  lieutenant,  said,  'It  is  no  mastery  now,'  and  so  passed  on."  The  origin  of 
the  name  of  this  tower,  with  its  immense  circular  bastion,  its  strildng-locJdng  low 
deep  gateway,  and  iron-toothed  portcullis,' is  very  uncertain.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
refer  to  incidents  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  it  was  then  known  as  the 
Qarden  Tower.  Mr.  Bayley  thinks  it  may  posnbly  be  so  called  &om  the  death  of  the 
ei^th  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  said  to  bare-  committed  suicide,  but  under 
such  mysterious  circumstances,  that  we  need  not  wonder  the  popular  idea  set  it  down 
as  one  of  the  "foul  and  midnight  murders"  that  have  but  too  often  stained  the 
Tower  walla.  Treason,  in  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  his  alleged 
crime.  Various  memorials  of  persons  engaged  with  Wyatt  still  remain  in  the  White 
Tower  and  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  more  particularly,  in  the  latter,  of  the 
illustrious  victims  his  ill-contrived  movement  was  the  indirect  means  of  sending 
there.  The  Beauchamp  Tower  derives  its  name,  in  all  probability,  &om  Thomas  de 
Bcauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  state  prison  here  prior  to  his 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  I39T.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  ascended  by  a 
drcular  staircase;  the  lower  story  was  subsequently  used  as  the  officers'  mess-room. 
In  this  apartment  there  are  several  pointed  arched  recesses,  originally  admitting 
light  into  it  &om  ikarrow  embrasures,  but  these  ate  now  blocked  up,  an4  windows 
opened  in  another  part.  The  walls  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  place  are  almost 
covered  with  inscriptions,  devices,  coats  of  arms,  and  autographs. 

The  partakers  in  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  produced  by  the  religious  policy  of 
Henry  TIII.'s  government,  have  left  here  many  records  of  the  fulure  of  their 
attempt.  This  was  in  1357.  In  the  following  year,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Heniy 
Pole,  Lord  Montagu,  and  others,  were  convicted,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Montagu's  brother,  Sir  Geofeey  Pole,  of  what  was  called  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  famous  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  roused  all  the  King's  vindictive  passions  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  More.  The 
noblemen  we  have  mentioned  were  executed  on  Tower  Bill.  The  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TII,  was 
kept  in  confinement  till  1541,  when,  on  the  rising  of  a  new  commotion  in  Yorkshire, 
she  was  executed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  holding  communication  with,  ber  son, 
Cardinal  Pole.  Her  death  was  almost  too  shocking  for  relation.  Wh^^  ebe  '"^ 
brought  to  the  scaffold  erected  on  the  fatal  green,  she  refused  to  lay  her  V&j^  "i^  ,^^!\ 
block,  stedfastly  declaring  she  was  no  traitor,  and  the  eiacutioner  ftct,^  ^.-^  ^^?!^ 
her  a*  he  followed  her  lound  the  platform.    The  miserable  being  who  H|^^**tjH  '^'"^^^ 
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th«  meuis  of  ehedding  hia  brother'^  uid  mother's  blood  wm  doomed  to  perpetuki 
imptuonment  nithin  the  Tower,  whers  he  h&s  recorded  his  oirn  infkmj  in  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  wfclla  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower  :  "QeSrje  Poole,  1562." 

On  the  right  of  the  southern  recess  is  the  meliucholj  inscription  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  notice,  by  W.  Tjrrel.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  pians 
memorial  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  memor;  was  so  venemted  that  a  late  Duchess 
of  the  Howard  familj,  according  to  Pennant,  procured  his  skull,  and,  having  had  it 
enchased  in  gold,  kept  it  bf  her  as  a  sacred  relic.  His  chief  crime  was  that  of  being 
a  firm  Papist.  He  lingered  here  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  was  indeed  a 
most  unfortunate  family.  Arundel  himself  told  the  queen  that  his  great-grand&ther, 
bis  grandfather,  and  his  fother,  had  all  been  attainted  without  being  traitors ;  the 
last  being  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  bj  Elizabeth  for  his  connection  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  We  now  reach  the  memoriab  of  Lady  Jane  Qre;  and  her  Mends. 
Near  the  middle  recess  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  about  thirteen  inches  square,  repre- 
senting a  shield  within  an  enriched  border  composed  of  roses,  slips  of  oak,  acorns, 
foliage,  &c.  The  shield  exhibits  a  lion,  and  a  bear  erect,  grasping  a  ragged  staff,  and 
beneath  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  Ton  that  Iheee  beasts  do  weU  behold  and  sea 
Ha;  deem  with  ease  wherefore  here  made  they  be. 
With  borders  eke  wherein  [there  may  be  foond*] 
Brothers'  namee,  who  list  to  search  the  gronnd." 

The  sculptor  was  John  I>udley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Lady  Jane  Qrey's  uncle  ;  and  the  brothers  referred  to,  four  in  number,  were 
all  his  fellow-prisoners,  Ambrose,  Robert,  Henry,  and  Lady  Jane's  husband,  Guilford. 
Mr,  Bayley  in  part  explains  the  enigma  thus  :  the  rose,  for  Amb-fow ;  the  oak-sprigs 
for  Bobtrt,  from  Bobers.  In  another  part  of  the  room  the  letten  I  A  N  E  appear 
upon  the  walls,  which  Mr.  Bayley  attributes  to  the  hand  of  Lord  Quilford ;  but  in  the 
changes  of  residence  which  may  have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  this  unfor- 
tunate pair's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  we  see  no  improbability  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  same  apartment  may  hare  leceired  both  her  and  her  relatives,  though  at 
diflferent  times,  within  its  walls.  These  old  traditions  should  be  respected  so  long  as 
no  decisive  proof  of  their  want  of  foundation  be  given.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Ouil- 
ford's  execution,  we  know,  from  an  affecting  circumstance,  that  his  lady  was  not  in 
the  Beancharop  Tower,  but  in  "  Master  Partridge's  House  ; "  where,  on  his  way  to 
Tower  Hill,  he  passed  beneath  her  window,  and  received  her  lost  tokens  of  remem- 
brance. She  then  prepared  herself  for  the  scene  in  which  she  was  to  be  chief  per- 
former. As  she  was  about.to  pass  forth  to  the  Green,  she  beheld  the  headless  corse  of 
her  husband  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  Chapel ;  but  she  was  armed  against  all  that 
could  happen  to  her.  "  0  Guilford,  Quilford,"  said  she,  "  the  ante-past  is  not  so 
bitter  that  thou  hast  tasted,  and  which  I  sbaU  soon  taste,  as  to  make  my  flesh  trem- 
ble :  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  feast  of  which  we  shall  partake  this  day  in 
heaven  i"  and  so  she  went  on  towards  the  grim  scaffi)td.  When  the  executioner  would 
have  assisted  to  disrobe  her,  she  desired  him  to  let  her  alone,  and  turned  to  her  two 
gentlewomen,  who  took  off  the  necessary  attire.  He  then  desired  her  to  stand  on 
the  straw,  which  she  did,  saying,  "  I  ptay  you  despatch  me  quickly."  As  she  knelt, 
she  inquired,  "Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down?"  "  No,  madam,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Then,"  says  Holinshed,  in  describing  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  ever 
witnessed,  "she  tied  the  handkerchief  about  her  eyes, and, /ttlin^ /or  the  btoei,  she 
*  The  inscripUon  being  Incomplete,  the  remainder  has  beat  thus  supplied  by  Hr.  Baf  ley. 
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Mud,  '  Wiiere  is  it  ?  whereiiit}'  One  of  the  stenden  bj  guided  het  thereunto,  and 
she  Lud  down  her  bead  vpon  the  block,  and  stretclied  forth  her  body,  vad  uid, '  Lord, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  inj  spirit,'"  Aootber  inhabitaitt  of  the  Besuchamp 
Tower,  confioed  at  the  same  period  and  for  the  same  cause,  was  the  man  aftei- 
wsrde  so  well  known  u  Elisabeth's  unworthy  farourite,  the  Earl  of  Ijeicwter,  who 
has  left  us,  as  a  memorial  of  his  presence,  a  sculptured  oak-tree  with  acorns,  and  hie 
initials,  "  K.  D^"  Robert  Dudley.  There  are  several  inscriptions  heie  by  the  author  of 
those  golden  sentences  before  tianecribed  in  our  preliminary  remarks,  C.  Bailly,  a 
Fleming,  or  Brabanter,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  the  medium  of  those  dangerous  communications  which 
pawed  between  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  and  Ridolfi  of  Florence,  the  Pope's  agent, 
reapecting  the  attempts  then  making  to  induce  foreign  powers  to  take  up  arms  against 
Blizabeth.  He  was  racked  once  at  least,  without  effect ;  and  although  he  afterwards 
offered  to  disclose  all  he  knew,  on  Lord  Buighley's  promise  that  he  should  be  libe- 
rated without  stain  of  his  honour  and  credit,  it  seems  vei;  doubtful  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Boss  himself,  the  party  in  danger,  might  not  have  advised  him  to  do  so  ; 
for,  as  the  ambassador  of  Mary,  he  knew  Elizabeth  dared  not  punish  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  tho  event  prered  him  right.  After  a  two  years'  confinement  in  the  Tower  the 
Bishop  was  set  at  liberty.  Bailly,  in  all  probability,  had  been  previously  discharged. 
The  religious  prisoners,  who  were  so  numerous  in  Henry's  and  Uary's  reigns,  and 
only  a  little  less  so  in  that  of  her  successor,  have  left  many  memorials  of  their  suf- 
ferings. Near  Bully's  inscripUon  is  the  following :  "  IfiTO.  iohh.  btobe.  koctok." 
This  individual  having  offended  the  Protestants  by  his  zeal  during  the  period  of 
Mary's  rule,  was,  in  the  reign  of  KliEabeth,  treacherously  seised  at  Antwerp,  brought 
OTW  to  England,  and  executed  at  Tower  Ilill,  where  he  struggled  with  the  execu- 
tioner during  the  last  and  most  revolting  parts  of  his  duty.  In  another  place  we 
pe(«eive  a  great  A  upon  a  bell,  the  rebus  of  Dr.  Abel,  executed  in  1640  for  denying 
the  King's  supremacy.    On  the  wall  of  the  third  recess  we  read— 

"  Thomas  Miagb,  which  lieth  here  tdone. 
That  lune  would  from  hence  begone, 
By  torture  strange  m;  troth  iras  tried. 
Yet  of  my  liberty  denied. 

"  1531.    Thohas  Huoh." 

Hr.  Jaidine  lefen  to  this  case  in  his  'Criminal  Trials.'  It  appears  Miagh  was 
dialed  with  treason,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  examine  him  secretly,  stated,  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1561,  that  they  had  forborne  to  put  him  in  Skevington's  irons, 
not  merely  because  the  presence  of  a  gaoler  would  be  required,  but  also  because  they 
found  the  man  so  resolute,  as,  in  their  opinion,  little  would  be  wrung  out  of  him  bat 
hj  some  sharper  torture.  The  &mouB  irons  here  mentioned  were  invented  by  Sir 
William  Skevington,  lieutenant  of  the  Toirer,  during  the  reign  of  a  congenial  spirit, 
Henry  VJIL,  and  acted  by  compressing  the  limbs  and  body  all  up  together.  Both 
the  irons  and  the  rack  were  tried  in  Miagfa's  case,  and  probably  other  methods,  for  the 
word  "  slfange "  in  the  above  inscription  has  a  fearfully  extensive  meiuiing.  In  this 
very  lame  year,  Alexander  Briant,  a  seminary  priest,  being  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
not  only  underwent  the  ordinary  torture,  bu^  according  to  Anthony  Woo^  «M 
specially  puni^ed  for  two  whole  days  and  nights  by  famine,  till  he  ate  th«  cV&t  °^^ 
of  the  walls,  and  drank  the  droppmgs  of  the  roof.  The  use  of  the  Bats'  D^^-^  pfiO'^ 
often  referred  to  the  period  of  Elisabeth,  by  Oatholic  writers,  in  connectiorv  -^^  vv.*^" 
sufferings  of  prisoners  of  that  persuasion.    This  was  a  cell  bekw  high-Tr^^^\>'  ^^"' 
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»ad  quite  duL  When  the  tide  flowed,  innumerable  nt>  poured  into  it  foi  ibelKor 
from  the  mudd;  bftnka.  Who  cui  conceire  even  the  extent  of  the  horron  of  nch  a 
pUoe  1  We  quit  thii  room  with  the  mention  of  the  ioMiiption  signed  bj  Edmund* 
Foole,  and  bj  A.  Poole,  1C64,  which  reeordi  the  c&ptiTity  of  the  lut  deiaendaotf  of 
Oeorg«  Duke  of  CUrenoe,  who  both  died  here.  Thej  were  tried  in  the  fifth  jeu  of 
Elizabeth  foi  oontpiring  to  plkce  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne  of  Eogland,  uid 
to  obtain  for  the  elder  brother,  Arthur,  the  title  of  their  eminent  and  unfortunate 
ancestor.  The  upper  apartment,  with  it«  one  grated  window  and  rough  oaken 
planked  floor,  ii  mippoted  to  have  been  the  prieon  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but,  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  William  Kingiton,  the  lieatenant,  to  Cromwell,  it  it  expreasiT  stated  that  he 
had  told  her  she  should  be  placed  in  the  lodging  that  she  lay  in  at  her  aoronation. 
Well  might  the  poor  Queen  crjr  out,  half  ftentied  at  meb  aaiociadons,  "It  is  too  good 
for  me.  Jesui  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  and  kneel  down,  weeping  apaoe,  and  in  the 
same  sorrow  fall  into  a  great  laughing,  as  it  is  recorded  she  did.  The  most  interest- 
ing memorial  of  this  chamber  of  the  Beanchamp  Tower  is  a  shield  of  anna  within  a 
circle,  and  Tarious  ornaments,  sentences,  Ac,  attached,  which  refer  to  Thomas  Salmon, 
16S2,  "close  prisoner  8  months,  23  weeks,  224  dajs,  C376  hours."  One  person  jst 
remains  to  be  mentioned  in  oouneetion  with  Wjatt's  attempt — the  Princen  Eliiabetb ; 
who,  being  sospected  bj  Mary  of  partidpatiou,  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  entered 
It  by  the  same  mode  as  Wyatt  and  her  own  mother,  the  Traitor's  Gate.  The  proud 
heart  of  Elisabeth  was  sorely  tried.  At  first  she  refused  to  land  there,  but  seeing 
force  would  be  used,  she  cried  out  indignantly, "  Here  laudeth  as  true  a  subject,  being 
a  prisoner,  a*  erer  landed  at  these  stairs ;  and  before  thee,  O  Qod,  I  speak  it,  having 
none  other  friend  than  thee."  Proceeding  up  the  steps,  she  suddenly  seated  herself,- 
and  being  pressed  by  the  lieutenant  to  rise,  answered,  "  Better  sit  here  than  in  a 
worse  place ;  for  God  knowelh,  and  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."  Sovereigns 
have  bad  pToverbially  short  memoriea,  otherwise  one  might  have  expected  the  terror* 
of  that  time  would  hare  been  remembered  when  Elizabeth  was  queen. 

During  the  civil  war,  many  eminent  men,  rojalisti,  parliamentarians,  and  repub- 
licans, were  confined  in  the  Tower.  We  may  instance  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  two 
Hothams,  executed  for  treason,  the  witty  Henry  Marten,  Monk,  and  Strafford  and 
Laud.  The  latter,  in  bis  Diary,  gave  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  period. 
Amongst  other  matters  he  mentions  his  being  searched  by  the  well-knowu  Piynne. 
Bo  followed  his  fellow-captive  to  the  scaflbld  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1843.  Other  remarkable  prisoners  were  Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  reign  of  Charles  L;  Algernon  Sydney  and  Lord  William  Russell  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  i  the  seven  bishops  in  the  reign  of  James  II.;  Lord  George 
Gordon,  Messrs.  Home  Tooke,  ThelwaU,  and  Hardy;  the  Cato  Street  coDspirators, 
fto.,  Ac. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Palace  we  alluded  to  certain  rooms  in  the  White  Tower.  The 
smallest  of  these  is  a  place  of  strange  aspect.  It  is  semicircular  in  form ;  and  the 
roof,  something  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  Is  of  the  most  unique  construction, 
appearing  at  first  glance  as  if  made  of  large  stones  placed  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  room,  but  in  reality  formed  of  flat  stones  fixed  edgewise  is  a  deep 
bed  of  cement.  It  was  originally  lighted  by  narrow  loopholes.  Thb  was  the  cage  of 
the  bird  that  Prince  Henry  said  none  but  his  father,  James  I.,  could  have  kept  in 
captivity,  Bir  Walter  Raleigh,  He  was  implicated  in  the  plot  set  on  foot  to  place  the 
royally-descended  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne — a  lady  who,  like  the  unfortunate 
Jane  Grey,  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  not  of  her  own  ambition  but  of  that  of  her 
partisans.    After  her  secmt  marriage,  and  a  variety  of  adventures  as  melancholy  as 
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Uiejr  an  mMmaiitia  vbich  deprived  her  of  her  mium,  ahe  died  in  the  3'ower  is  Uui 
■tkto  JD  161fi.  Rftlai^,  ^ftet  being  lenteneed  to  de»th,  wu  left  to  pine  t,nj  i&  thU 
prison  fot  thirteen  yean,  during  which  time  be  wiote  lii>  fsmouj  '  Hiihwj  of  th« 
World,'  studied  chemutt;,  and  in  aanj  irajs  added  to  his  alreftdjr  rare  ftnonut  Of 
kuoirledge.  Hia  rele&ae,  the  faUure  of  his  Quiana  expedition,  and  subaequeut  recom- 
mittal and  execution  on  the  old  lenitnoe,  are  well  known.  Daring  the  last  night  be 
spent  in  tbii  room,  or  in  the  world,  he  wrote  on  a  blank  leaf  of  bi«  Bible  :— 

"  Etcu  Bncb  is  Time,  that  takcK  on  tmet 

Our  youth,  om'Jojs,  onr  all  we  hare, 
And  pa;B  na  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  In  the  i»A  and  ^ent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  waya. 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days '." 

The  chief  memorial  of  the  Lieutenant's  Lodgings  refers  also  to  the  reign  of  James, 
In  ft  room  on  the  second  floor  of  that  building  are  some  rude  paintings,  a  bust  of  th« 
king,  and  »  monumental  record  of  the  names  of  the  remaijubte  bod;  of  men  who 
were  there  examined,  the  Gunpowder  Conspirators.  The  monument  is  of  differently 
coloured  marbles,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  the  names  of  the  actors, 
•ud  of  the  commissioners  who  examined  them,  &c.  We  pass  now  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Peter. 

.  This  most  interesting  building  was,  in  old  times,  splendidly  decorated  b;  the  pious 
liberality  of  the  different  monarchi,  who  frequently  performed  theb  orisons  within  its 
-walls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there  were  stalls  for  the  King  and  Queen,  » 
chanoel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  another  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  also  adorned  with  a 
fine  cross,  images  of  saints,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  stained  glass  in  the  windows ; 
this  may  give  some  idea  of  the  alterations  the  chapel  has  undei^ne.  But  it  is  not 
from  mch  perishable  sources  the  place  derives  its  aurpassing  interest.  Beneath  that 
altar,  immarked  by  any  visible  memorial,  lies  the  innocent  Anne  Bolsyn,  and  her 
equally  guiltless  brother  Lord  Bocbford,  side  by  side  with  the  guilty  Catherine 
Howard,  and  her  infamous  pander,  Iftdy  Bocbford.  There  too  lie  the  venerable 
Connteis  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  Flantagenets  in  whose  veins  ran  their  unmixed 
blood ;  and  Cromwell,  the  great  suggester  and  accompliahet  of  Henry's  religious 
policy.  The  same  spot  contains  the  ashes  of  two  brothers,  both  beheaded,  and  one  1^ 
the  warrant  of  the  other ;  the  two  Seymours,  the  Admiral  Thomaa,  and  the  Protector 
Kdward,  Near  them  wo  find  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (whose  royal  mistress  could  never 
forgive  the  wooing  of  any  one  but  herself,  much  less  her  beautiful  cousin);  the 
Duke's  son,  the  pious  Eatl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  his  long  confinement ;  and  Bohert 
Deverenx,  Elizabeth's  handsome  favourite.  Turning  our  eyes  towards  the  Com- 
munion Table,  we  behold  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His 
courage  was  severely  taxed  during  his  latest  hours.  The  King  his  uncle  gave  him 
audience,  when  the  hopes  that  must  have  been  thus  raised  ended  in  the  unh^jpj 
prisoner's  dismissal  with  insult ;  from  that  moment,  however,  Monmouth  steeled  his 
heart ;  and  not  even  the  frightAil  circumstances  of  his  death  could  shake  his 
fortitude.  The  executioner  struck  so  feebly  that  the  Duke  looked  him  reproachfully 
in  the  &ce,  when  the  horrOF4tri«ken  man  struck  again  and  i^n  without  snccesf, 
and  at  last  threw  down  the  axe  in  despair : — the  sheriff  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to 
make  a  fifth  and  more  successful  attempt.' ^  Under  the  gallery,  near  the  richly 
deooiat«d  altai-tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondeley,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden 
field,  were  buried  the  headless  bodies  of  the  £arls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Balmermo, 
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And  the  treacherouB  and  profligate  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  all  of  whom  perished  for  their 
participalion  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  174S.  Final);,  Sir  Thomu  More  and  Bishop 
Fiiher  add  two  more  names  to  this  long  Ibt  of  the  illustrioiu  memoriei  of  St.  Peter's 
diapel  in  the  iWer. 


THE   ARSENAL  AND  FORTRESS. 

The  lue  of  the  Tower  aa  an  arsenal  would  of  course  natural!;  follow  its  occupation 
aa  the  chief  place  of  kinglj  residence :  and  the  same  securitj  which  the  Tower  pro- 
miMd  wheueTOr  necessar;  to  the  rojal  person,  would  be  equally  desired  for  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  royal  property  in  the  middle  ages,  his  militai?  stor^^  The  first 
mention  of  matters  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  reign  of  John,  when  Qeofiiey  de  Man- 
derille,  being  commanded  to  eurrender  the  Tower  to  the  Archdeacon  of  DuAain, 
special  attention  is  directed  to  the  "arms  and  other  stores."  The  nature  of  such 
stores  appears  in  the  following  reign,  in  a  mandate  issued  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
Durham,  to  transmit  to  the  Tower  "  twenty-six  suits  of  armour,  five  iron  cuirasses, 
one  iron  collar,  three  pairs  of  iron  fetters,  and  nine  iron  helmete,"  which  had  been 
left  in  his  charge.  In  subsequent  notices  referring  to  this  and  the  following  century, 
we  find  mentioned  coat-armours,  great  engines,  supposed  to  be  battering-rams,  es- 
pringalls,  quarrells,  hauberks,  lances,  arblasts,  bows,  arrows,  and  bow-strings.  There 
were  painted  and  plain  bows,  the  price  of  the  former  being  eighteenpence,  of  the 
latter  a  shilling.  The  arrows  were  a  shilling  per  sheaf.  But  the  most  interesting 
document  we  possess  in  connection  with  the  anrieut  Arsenal,  is  an  inventory  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  TI.,  from  which  we  transcribe  a  few  "items." 

"  First,  eight  swords,  and  a  long  blade  of  a  sword  made  in  wafters  (that  is,  with  the 
flat  of  the  blade  placed  in  the  usual  direction  of  the  edge,  so  as  to  strike  or  waft  the 
wind  at  every  blow),  some  greater  and  some  smaller,  for  to  learn  the  King  to  play  in 
his  tender  age. 

"  Item ;  a  little  hameu  (or  suit  of  armour)  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  made  for  the 
King,  or  [before]  that  he  went  over  the  sea,  garnished  with  gold,"  Ac.  A  great  num- 
ber of  banners  of  satin  woven  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  or  of  St  Oeorge, 
banners  of  the  Trinity,  banners  of  Our  Lady,  with  pennons  and  feathers,  are  men- 
tioned, with  the  accompanying  marginal  memorandum  that  most  of  them  had  been  used 
at  the  interment  of  the  "  three  queens,  that  is  to  say,  Queen  Eatherine,  the  Queen 
of  France,  and  Queen  Johan,"  and  of  "mj  lord  of  Bedford,  and  my  lady  his  wife," 
and  that  the  pennons  were  "  set  about  the  hearses  of  them,  and  where  that  it  liked 
him  that  had  the  rule  thereof." 

"  Item ;  three  little  coat-armours,  which  be  the  sergeant's  fee  of  the  armoury,  and 
so  delivered  by  the  King's  commandment  to  him  because  that  they  were  so  little,  and 
will  serve  no  man,  for  they  were  made  for  him  when  he  was  hut  seven  years  of  ^e." 
Some  fifty  standards  of  worsted,  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  or  France  only 
(the  latter  no  doubt  trophies  of  many  a  "  well-foughten  field  "^j  are  next  mentioned, 
with  the  accompanying  curious  observation,  "the  which  standards  be  worn  and 
spended  in  carrying  of  the  King's  harness  in  and  out  into  his  chamber  for  dsfiiaU  of 
their  stuffs."  We  have  here  an  amusing  exhibition  of  the  economy  of  the  King's 
household  1  Annexed  to  the  list  of  certain  quantities  of  coarse  red  silk,  and  red 
velvet,  four  gross  of  points,  and  six  arming  nails,  is  the  observation,  "  all  expended, 
and  much  more,  to  one  of  the  King's  harness."  Among  the  other  miscellaneous 
articles  noticed  in  the  inventory,  are  old  jousting  saddln  painted  of  divers  woi^  ; 
other  saddles  of  different  kinds,  broken,  and  "old  great  coffers  bound  with  iron,  and 
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lAckiuft  keys,  whtcTi  were  east  gut  of  an  old  houBe  in  the  Tower  of  London,"  because 
"  they  would  serre  for  nothing."  The  writer  mugt  IwTe  b«en  eome  slj,  Eatirical 
humoiirut,  who  hariDg  been  called  to  account  probably  for  thinga  he  looked  upon  w 
of  little  moment,  or  ai  etray  waifi  that  ahould  be  left  to  hie  own  proper  uie  and  ad- 
vantage, TCTenged  himself  in  the  only  safe  way.  He  appean  determined  to  enjoy  his 
joke  whatever  becomes  of  the  perquisite.  The  last  item  we  shall  quote  eeems  to  ua 
peculiarly  rich.  It  rofeis  to  "otk  ioie-tlaff,  KormrtaUn,  ddivtnd  by  the  King's  eom- 
mandment  to  my  lord  of  Olotuxtter,  tchen  he  tcetU  over  to  CdaU." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  TI.,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  stores  and  habilimenta 
of  war  ia  the  different  arranals  of  the  kingdom,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
poseesiaon  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  We  there  find  reference  to  brigandines,  or 
military  jackets,  the  sleeTse  of  some  of  which  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  others 
irith  bine  satin  ;  targets,  with  small  gun-barrels  projecting  from  the  centre  instead  of 
boss  and  spike;  (in  one  case  a  single  target  having  twenty  of  these  "guns  i")."  a 
UtfSfit  of  the  shell  of  tortoise ;"  baibs  of  steel  fox  horses,  graven  and  enamelled  blue ; 
|>ole-axes  with  gun-barreb  in  the  end ;  gilt  pols-axes,  with  the  handles  or  staves 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  fringed  with  "siik  of  gold  ;"  great  and  little 
"hoUy-water  sprincles  ;"  which,  according  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  were  staves  with 
laige  cylindrical  heads,  and  a  spear  point  at  the  extremity,  &c.  We  shall  only  add 
to  these  particulars  that,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Arsenal  still  included  a  large 
store  of  the  popular  old  English  weapons.  There  were,  for  instance,  above  eight 
thousand  bows,  with  staves  and  bow-etrings  for  six  thousand  more,  fourteen  thousand 
■hesves  of  awowB,  also  a  considenble  quantity  of  cross-bows,  "  slur-bows,"  and  "  long- 
bow arrows  for  fire- works." 

The  names  of  many  of  the  former  officers  of  the  Tower,  like  those  of  the  numerous 
old  weapons  we  have  mentioned,  belong  to  a  period  and  a  system  which  have  entirely 
paased  away.  There  was  the  Balistarius,  or  keeper  and  provider  of  cross-bows,  whose 
income  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  was  a  shilling  a  day,  to  which  were  added  yearly  a 
doublet  and  surcoat  furred  with  lambskin,  and  allowance  for  three  servants,  The 
AttiliatoT  Balistamm  had  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  providing  harness  and  other 
accoutrements  for  the  cross-bows.  He  received  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  day,  and  a 
robe  once  a  year.  The  Bowyer  was  intrusted  with  the  care  and  provision  of  the 
ordinaiy  long-bow  ;  and  the  Fletcher  with  all  that  pertained  to  the  arrows  required 
for  them.  Lastly,  the  Oaleater  attended  to  that  important  part  of  every  complete 
■nit  of  armour  the  helmet,  or  head-piece ;  whilst  the  Armourer  ttok  the  remainder 
under  his  management.  All  these  officers  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.,'Sub- 
ordinate  to  the  Master  of  the  King's  Ordnance.  A  Haster-Qeoeral  remains  still  at 
the  head  of  the  establislunent. 

The  Great  Storehouse  consuted  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  called  the  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery, the  second  the  Small  Arms  Armoury,  the  third  the  Tent  Room.  The  building 
measured  340  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  width.  The  Tiun  of  Artillery  was  so  called 
from  its  having  been  at  first  used  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  field  pieces  intended  for 
actual  service  ;  but  many  years  ago  these  were  all  removed  to  Woolwich,  and  the 
place  chiefly  devoted  to  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  such  instruments  oi  ttopUes 
of  war&re  as  possessed  some  more  than  ctnnmon  interest. 

This  building,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  completed  in  tU^>.{'^tl^*'^ 
and  Hary,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fire  on  Saturday,  October  30^  -.     .      u*?^' 
gronnd  floor  (says  the  little  pamphlet  sold  to  visitors  at  the  Towe-^\  ^^  .^■(ic* 
collection  of  cannon  of  various  periods,  nations,  and  ealibre — many  of  tw      K*^'  <(i^*'t«»-" 
iitive  of  England's  proudest  gloriea,  and  altogether  formed  an  intet^^^t^^fS'^^V^ 
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tifnl  illuBtrfttion  of  the  progreu  of  gonnetj-  SaTenl  pi«CM  tie  still  in  good  con- 
dition, othen  »re  pkrtiklt;  injured,  »nd  many  of  coarse  uo  lost :  the  remuns  «re 
exhibited  to  the  public  ;  and  we  nuderstand  that  orden  have  been  issued,  that  thoM 
pieces  which  are  injured  or  broken  be  sent  to  Woolwich,  where  models  will  be  taken, 
and  the  same  metal  recast  into  its  original  fomu. 

"  The  Small  Armourj,  of  which  comparstiTelj  little  was  sared,  consiBled  chieflj,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  stores  of  small  arms  :  but  there  were  manj  curiosities  deposited 
in  that  roam  which  have  been  destroyed  :  amongst  those  sared,  is  a  Bnss  Oun  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Snigbti  of  Malta  ;  it  is  finely  onuunented  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship  :  captured  by  the  French,  and  taken  bom  them  by  the  English,  in  1798. 
Also  two  Brass  Guns,  highly  decorated  ;  presented  to  the  young  Duke  of  Qloucester, 
son  of  Queen  Anne  :  one  uninjured,  the  other  much  deiaced.  The  Sword  and  Sash  of 
the  late  Buke  of  York  are  also  preserved. 

"  It  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  above  time  the  number  of  arms  in  this  de- 
pository was  coDsiderably  under  the  usual  average  :  the  following  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  loss  sustained.  The  number  of  percussion  muskets  destroyed  11,000, 
with  26,000  bayonets';  flinUocks,  22,000 ;  percussion-looks,  7000 ;  pistols,  12,168 ; 
Tfi  double-barrelled  pistols  with  moveable  butts  ;  1376  swords  ;  2271  sword-blades  ; 
20S6  plug-bayonets ;  192  spears  ;  95  pikes  ;  !10  musquetoona  j  709  oaibines  ;  3  wall- 
pieces  ;  S79  cuirasses  ;  276  helmets,  and  62  drums." 

As  a  fortress,  the  Tower,  through  all  the  changes  of  dynasties,  or  of  the  ministers 
who  have  so  often  made  and  marred  dynasties,  has  ever  been  a  place  of  the  highest 
importance.  To  possess  the  Tower  was  to  a  great  extent  to  possess  London ;  and  » 
thousand  wiles  of  policy  have  been  tried  to  that  end  in  the  many  domestic  broils  and 
ware  that  ehaiacteriae  our  history,  even  down  to  the  period  of  Charles  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  have  bolder  attempts  been  wanting,  though  certainly  no  very 
eitraordinaiy  exploits  of  this  kind  grace  the  Tower  history.  The  first  Constable  ot 
the  Tower,  as  its  chief  governor  is  still  c^ad,  was  Qeoffiey  do  Mandeville,  who 
received  the  hereditary  appointment  Aom  William  the  Conqueror  in  reward  for  his 
great  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  was  during  the  Oonstableship  of  a 
descendant  of  this  brave  warrior,  of  the  same  name,  that  we  find  the  first  notice  of 
the  Tower  being  besieged.f  The  attacking  party  consisted  of  citizeui  of  London,  who 
endeavoured  to  seize  it  for  Stephen,  but  without  success.  Mandeville's  subsequent 
history  is  curious.  He  was  taken  prisoner, at  St.  Albans  in  1143,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  the  Tower.  From  that  time  he  supported  himself  hy  rapine  and  plnnder, 
though  on  BO  large  a  scale,  that,  like  other  noble  adventurers,  be  would  perhaps  have 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  such  epithets.  Whilst  attaeking  the  royal  eastle  at 
Burwell,  his  brain  was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Having  been  exeommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  his  followers  were  afrwd  to  bury  him  in  the  usual  manner.  At  last,  some 
BJugbta  Templars  removed  the  body  to  the  Temple,  London,  and  there  suspended  it 
in  a  leaden  coffin  from  a  tree  in  their  garden ;  thus  for  the  time  avoiding  direct 
opposition  to  the  Vatican  ;  whilst,  with  covert  satire,  which  some  of  the  less  orthodox 
Enights  no  doubt  relished  amazingly,  they  made  the  proscribed  of  the  Church  appear 
only  the  nearer  to  Heaven.  Dnring'the  absence  of  the  Lion  Heart  from  England, 
.Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  left  as  chief  guardian  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  of 
that  small  but  not  unimportant  part  of  it,  the  Tower.  He  was  a  man  of  humble 
descent,  who  had  made  himself  distJngnished  by  the  exercise  of  his  great  worldly 
wisdom  and  powerful  energies  ;  and  as  soon  as  Prince,  afterwards  King,  John  began 
that  series  of  movements  by  which  he  gradually,  as  it  were,  felt  his  way  towards  the 
throne  during  his  brother's  captivity,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  oppose  his  measures, 
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■sd  pTOT«  hinuelf  in  ersry  way  eqiul  to  the  tnut  rapoMd  in  him.  But  he  tru  un- 
(opported  by  those  on  whom  ha  mort  ieli«d,  and  tA  the  approack  of  John  towatdi 
LoDdon  in  1191  the  citizem  refuied  to  obey  hifl  orden.  The  Bishop  immediatelj  ihut 
kimoelf  up  in  the  Toner,  and  the  Prince  was  admitted  into  the  city.  On  the  follow- 
ing d»,7  a  meeting  of  the  bishopi,  earle,  and  barona  who  woTe  oppoied  to  his  regency, 
with,  the  dtizeoB  of  London,  unanimousty  decreed  that  Longclianip  ihouJd  be  depoeed 
bom  hia  high  office,  and  John  proclaimed  chief  governor  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
farmer  ina  infonned  of  theii  dedrion,  he  fainted,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  By  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning,  as  he  looked  forth  from  the  Tower  turrets,  he  beheld  Eaot 
Smitlifield,  then  a  large  open  giauy  plain,  corered  with  John's  troops,  whilst  nearer 
■till  a  mingled  body  of  toldien  and  citiieni  were  closely  blockading  the  Tower  both 
hj  l&nd  and  water.  John,  having  objects  of  his  own  to  lerre,  which  rendered  it  un- 
ad-riasable  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  k  eminent  a  man,  deured  an  audienoe.  When 
Iioa^champ  ctune,  he  offered  to  ratify  his  Buhoprio  of  Ely,  and  give  him  the  custody 
of  tlii«e  of  the  royal  oaetles.  Longchamp  immediately  replied  with  great  dignity 
tha.t  he  decidedly  refused  to  commit  any  of  the  King's  'rights,  or  to  sturender  any  of 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  King.  "But,"  added  he,  "yon  are  stronger  than 
I  ;  «uid.  Chancellor  and  Justiciary  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  force."  He  then  handed  the 
keys  of  the  much-coreted  Tower  to  John,  A  little  time  after,  the  tall  figure  of  a 
womwD  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  near  Dorer,  with  a  web  of  cloth  and  a  yard  measure 
in  her  hand,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  fishermen's  wives.  Approaching  nearer, 
the  black  face  and  new-shorn  heard  of  a  man  appeared  under  the  green  hood.  It  was 
the  famous  Longchamp,  thus  driven  to  the  unseemliest  disguises  to  ensure  his  escape 
to  Normandy.  We  must  follow  Longchamp's  history  a  little  further.  As  soon  as  the 
&ct  of  Richard's  imprisonment  in  the  Tyrol  became  known  through  Europe,  Iiong- 
chunp  was  the  first  to  show  his  unwavering  fidelity  by  immediately  joining  him  and 
ftsaiating  in  the  measures  necessary  for  ills  liberation  ;  and  when  the  ransom  was  fixed, 
Tjongehamp  was  the  man  who  came  over  to  England  to  collect  it.  Longchamp  died 
Chanoellor  of  England,  and,  we  believe.  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

The  Suctuating  course  of  events  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  caused  the 
Tower  fortress  frequently  to  exchange  hands  between  the  King  and  the  barons,  but 
none  of  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  us  to  dwell  upon  them.  The 
cfHnmenceroent  of  the  second  Richard's  reign  brings  us  to  a  new  feature — the  ran- 
sacking of  the  Tower  by  the  populace,  during  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1381. 
Whilst  this  affair  was  at  its  height,  the  young  king  threw  himself  into  the  Tower, 
accompanied  by  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (the  future  scene  in  the  Oonneil 
Chamber  was  then  little  dreamt  of),  Bimon  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  Treasurer.  On  the  12th  of  June  Richard  made  an  attempt  at 
personal  conciliation,  but  when  he  got  to  Rotherhithe  the  vast  multitude,  assembled 
under  the  banners  of  St.  Qeorge  and  of  their  numerous  pennons,  when  they  perceived 
the  King's  barge,  "  set  up,"  says  Froissart,  "  shouts  and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  from 
hell  had  come  into  their  company."  The  royal  party  hurried  quickly  back.  The  riots 
and  devastations  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Savoy,  the  Temple,  &c.,  followed.  Tower 
Hill  now  began  to  be  crowded  with  penous  clamouring  for  the  blood  of  the  ChancellOT 
and  Treasoier,  and  provisions  for  the  Tower  inhabitants  were  stopped.  0«xce  ino*° 
Richard  went  forth,  first  to  Mile  End,  followed  by  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  V^\eg*'^ 
and  subsequently  to  Smithfield,  where  Wat  Tyler  fell,  and  with  him  the  it^.^^rte**'^'"* 
in  which  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  But  all  the  besiegers  did.  ^^  .  to^°T. 
Richard  from  the  Tower ;  though,  whatever  object  those  who  remained  ^.^ 
the  inmates  of  the  great  fortress  could  have  seen  little  cause  6x  fear. 
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in  question  were  miaerablj  armed  ;  "many,"  saya  Holuuhed,  "  were  wesponed  ojdy 
with  sticks."  In  the  Tower  were  six  hundred  meo-at-anns,  and  u  man;  archers. 
Tet  Ecarcelj  ww  Bicbard  out  of  sight  before  this  mob  weie  hurrying  through  eTery 
apartment  of  the  palace,  nhers,  having  ohtwned  posBesaion  of  the  Chancelloi  and  the 
Treasurer,  who  bad  vainly  sougbt  refuge  in  the  chapel,  they  cut  off  theii  heads,  with 
those  of  several  other  persons.  Ail  kinds  of  licentiousness  of  coune  followed.  Stow 
hu  noticed  that  many  of  them  "  went  into  the  King's  privy  chamber,  and  played  the 
wantons,  in  sitting,  lying,  and  sporting  them  upon  the  King's  bed."  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  King's  mother,  was  at  the  time  in  the  Tower,  and  placed  completely  at  their 
mercy.  She  was  allowed  to  depart,  however,  at  the  price  of  a  few  rude  kisses.  Still 
the  horror  of  the  scene  completely  overpowered  her,  and  she  was  taken  away  by  her 
ladies,  in  a  boat,  senseless,  and  rowed  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  ;  where, 
at  a  house  in  Carter  I*ne,  Eiohard  rejoined  het  later  in  the  day,  to  hear  the  particulars 
of  the  horrid  deeds  which  she  had  witnessed. 

How  these  men  could  have  got  into  the  Tower  eo  readily  as  they  did,  without  the 
aid  of  the  grossest  negligence  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  That  the  Tower  was  not  always  guarded  with  the  jealous  care  that  one 
would  expect,  is  evident  from  a  curious  circumstance  that  happened  some  forty  years 
before  Wat  Tyler's  outbreak,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
previous  warning.  When  Edward  III,  was  busy  in  the  Tower  preparing  for  hie 
French  expedition,  about  1337,  ho  issued  a  mandate  that, "  on  account  of  certain  news 
which  had  lately  come  to  his  ears,  and  which  sat  heavy  at  his  heart,  the  gates,  walls, 
and  bulwarks  should  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  lest  they  should  be  surpiieed  by  the 
cunning  of  his  enemies."  The  news  that  was  referred  to  in  such  terms  by  Edward  lit. 
must  indeed  have  been  important.  It  was  most  probably  from  France  ;  whence, 
about  this  period,  Edward  received  intelligence  that  the  French  King  had  given  an 
asylum  to  X>avid  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to  ud  the  Scottish  patriots 
with  men,  arms,  and  money.  Minute  directions  were  now  given  respecting  the  safe 
custody  of  the  Tower.  Whether  Edward  received  any  eeeiet  intimation  whilst  abroad 
that  led  him  to  appear  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  he  did  at  the  Tower  gates  in 
1340,  when  it  was  not  even  known  to  the  garrison  that  he  was  in  England,  is  uneer- 
tun  ;  but,  to  the  alarm  of  the  negligent  inmates,  there  he  was,  at  midnight  on  the 
13th  of  November,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
other  eminent  companions  in  arms,  and  discovered  but  too  plwnly  the  culpable  loose- 
ness with  which  his  chief  palace,  prison,  fortress,  and  arsenal  were  guarded.  No  par- 
ticulars of  the  scene  seem  to  have  been  recorded ;  hut  the  carelessness  must  have  been 
of  a  rerj  marked  character,  for  Edward  imprisoned  the  Oovemor  and  other  officers, 
and  treated  them  with  great  rigour. 

The  success  of  Wat  Tyler's  followers  in  surprising  the  Tower  was  in  every  way  an 
unfortunate  circumstance.  It  broke  the  spell  that  hung  over  its  frowning  walls,  in- 
vesting them  to  the  popular  eye  with  a  thousand  mysterious  terrors.  Its  inmost  re- 
cesses were  no  longer  unknown  :  they  became  mixed  up  with  licentious  stories,  with 
many  a  humorous  prank  that  had  been  played  in  them  by  its  wild  grotesque  visitors. 
And  while  the  people  thus  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of  the  Tower,  the  Tower,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  growing  dread  of  them.  The  effect  was  but 
too  erident  when  the  next  great  popular  insurrection,  under  Jack  Cade,  in  1460, 
frighted  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  Although,  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents. 
Lord  Saye,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  with  some  other  persons, 
were  immediately  placed  in  the  Tower,  which  Lord  Scales  engaged  to  maintun  for 
the  King,  yet  the  hapless  peer  seems  to  have  been  given  up  without  any  attempt  at 
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I  Umoa,  liTiTried  to  Qnildhftll,  and  ttience  to  tb«  Stuidftrd  in  Cheapaide,  where  ho 
f  n*  beheaded. 

We  shall  onlf  notice  one  other  period  of  the  historj  of  the  fortieM — the  period  of 
dariea  J.      At  that  critical  moment,  nben  the  famous  Parliamentaij  BemouBtranca 
'   if  1641  had  pMsed  the  House  bj  a  considerable  majoritj,  and  it  hecune  evident  that 
Um  King  muet  rather  bend  to  the  steam  oi  prepare  for  a  violent  lesistanee,  and  the 
I  waa  anxiouslj  awaiting  ChailM's  anawei— it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
it  b«caiiie    noised  abroad  that  the  Iiisutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  William  Balfour,  a 
Kmdj  parliamentarian,  was  to  be  removed.     Two  dajs  later  the  rumour  wai  con- 
famed,  aud  nude  still  more  alarming  b;  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  new  officer. 
This  waa  Colonel  Lunsford,  a  man  aoMrding  to  a  petition  immediately  presented  to 
Patliameot  bj  the  common-councilmen  and  others  of  the  ci^,  "  of  a  decayed  and 
deaperate   ibrtune,"  and  one  "  who  might  be  tempted  to  undertake  anj  ill  design." 
The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Lords  by  the  Common)^  in  a  conference  demanded 
bj  the  latter  for  the  purpose,  who  desired  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  a  remonstnuice 
lo  the  King.    The  Lords  declmed  to  interfere  with  the  royal  ]n«rogative.    Subaeqamt 
pcDceedingB  show  the  high  importance  attached  to  the  matter.    The  Commons  inune- 
diatelj  paaaed  a  unanimous  vote  that  tbey  held  "  Colonel  Lunsford  unfit  to  be,  or  to 
continue,  Lientenant  of  the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  Commons  of  England 
CMtld  nofc  confide  in."  This  done,  a  second  conference  was  desbed  with  the  Peen^  and 
HoIUb,  Pym,  Strode,  Marten,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  appointed  as  maoagers. 
It  was  now  stated  that  merchants  bad  already  withdrawn  th«r  bullion  from  the  Mint, 
and  that  strangers  who  had  lately  come  up  the  Thames  with  great  store  of  bullion 
forbore  to  bring  it  to  the  same  place,  becauM  Colonel  Lunsford  held  the  Tower.    The 
Lords  atill  refusing  to  interfere,  the  Commons,  that  very  Christmas-eve,  sent  two  of 
their  members  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  the  Eail  of  Newport,  desiring  him  to 
lodge  And  reside  within  the  citadel,  and  take  its  entire  care  and  custody  into  his 
kaado.     The  fiarl,  however,  could  not  bs  found,    This  was  on  the  Friday.    On  Sunday 
Qte  Lord  Mayor  waited  upon  Charles  to  say  that  the  apprentices  of  London  were 
actually  preparing  to  rise  and  carry  the  Tower  by  storm,  unless  he  should  be  pleased 
l«  remove  Colonel  Lunsford.    Charles  took  back  the  keys  that  same  evening.    Still 
the  affiur  was  &x  from  being  ended.    On  Monday  the  Commons  rec^ved  intelligenc« 
that  the  Earl  of  Newport  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  constable  ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  general  confusion,  Colonel  Lunsford  the  same  day  made  a  public  appearance  in 
Westminster  Hall,  with  a  number  of  friends  and  attendants,  and  provoked  a  scuffle 
whidi  ended  in  bloodshed.    On  the  ISth  of  January  information  reached  the  House 
that  ColMiel  Lnnsford  and  Lord  Bigby  were  collecting  troops.    The  Colonel  waa  im- 
mediately arrested,  and  committed  as  prisoner  to  the  scene  of  bis  short-lived  hononis; 
Lord  Digby  fied.     The  new  Lieutenant,  Sir  John  Biron,  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
House,  to  be  questioned  ooncemlng  anns  he  had  sent  to  Whitehall.    He  refused, 
showing  a  warrant  from  the  King  commanding  him  not  to  leave  the  Tower ;  but  he 
nltimately  felt  himself  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  new  and  portentous  power  which, 
to  ordinary  eyes,  seemed  to  have  grown  up  so  suddenly,  to  the  wonder  and  dr^ad  of 
kings,  as  well  as  of  their  loyal  adherents.    The  same  day  the  sheriffs  of  Londortvr^^  ^-- 
lected  to  "  place  a  sufficient  guard  by  land  and  water  about  the  Tower,  under  tl^„  ^s^ 
mand  of  Hajor-Qeneral  Skippon,  commander  of  the  guards  of  Parliament,  ^  \^^*'* 
the  carrying  in  of  any  provisions,  and  the  sending  out  of  any  ordnance,  *nx^«,   \\  «i(^' 
iHimitiim."    A  petition  was  also  presented  to  Charles,  insisting  upon  Biroa*~     ^  ^  c'^*' 
and  the  appointment  of  an  officer  recommended  by  themselves.    The  answ^^  ^^i' 
Sr  Jotu  as  "  one  of  known  fortune  and  unblemished  reputation,"  and  r         .^    £' 
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u  the  nomiui^on  of  the  Eeepec  of  the  Tow«r  "  wu  a  prinoip&I  and  iiuepanUo  fiowov 
of  his  crown,  vested  in  him  and  derivod  to  him  from  his  ancestors  by  the  funclar' 
mental  laws  of  the  realm,  he  would  reHrre  it  to  himself."  But  the  meichanti  with. 
the  bullion  were  itill  obdurate ;  the  Mint  stood  still ;  and  Charles,  no  doubt  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  mortifioatioD,  at  last  relnctantl  j  accepted  Sir  John  Goniers,  the 
officer  named  bj  the  Pailiament.  From  that  tine  the  interest  of  the  great  atrugg^Ia 
ibifts  toottier  and  more  exciting  scenes;  not^  however,  before  the  "ooming  events  " 
had  thrown  their  "  shadows  before"  in  the  incidents  we  have  narrated. 

Among  the  eminent  personages  who  hare  filled  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower  we 
find,  in  addition  to  the  names  we  have  already  mentioned,  those  of  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  was,  as  already  noticed,  also  a  prisoner  in  one 
of  its  deepest  dungeons ;  Hugh  le  Bigod,  a  nobleman  of  such  power,  that  when 
Henry  111.,  exasperated  at  his  refusal  to  bead  a  foreign  expedition,  angrily  exclaimed, 
"  'Fore  Qod,  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang ! "  he  replied  as  angrily  and  uncourv 
teoiuly,  "  'Fore  God,  Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang  V  the  good  Sir  Hugh  la 
Despenser,  killed  wiUi  Montfbrt  at  the  battle  of  Ereiham  j  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester ; 
Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  general ;  Lord  Comwallis,  &o.,  down  to  tb^  Unng  bu^ 
oeisor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Beoide  the  honours  attachsd  to  the  Constableihip,  the  incidental  powers  and  emo- 
luments of  the  office  have  been  by  no  means  unworthy  of  consideration.  From 
noords  of  the  date  of  Richard  U.'s  reign,  and  of  other  periods,  it  appears  the  Con- 
•table  reoeived,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  eveiy 
Duke  committed  to  the  Tower,  twenty  pounds ;  of  every  Bad,  for  the  suit  of  bia 
irons,  twenty  marks ;  of  every  Baron,  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  ten  pounds ;  of  ererj 
Knight,  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  one  hundred  shilllngt*;  and  also  weekly  allowances 
l<>r  the  table  of  himself  and  prisoners.  His  next  source  of  profit  was  the  merchan- 
dise newly  brought  up  the  river  j  from  every  wine-vessel  he  received  two  gallons ; 
from  evsiy  ruih  boat,  as  much  as  a  man  could  hold  between  his  anna ;  from  every 
ftslierman's  smack  laden  vrith  oysters,  mussels,  and  cockles,  a  maund ;  and,  in  short, 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  "  of  all  manner  of  dainties  a  great  quantity." 
iMtly  comee  a  long  enumeration  of  miscellaneous  perquisites,  such  as  the  receipts 
Kriaing  from  the  sale  of  herbage  growing  on  Tower  Hill,  and  from  peisans  who  dried 
ddns  in  East  BmiAfield,  from  boats  fishing  in  the  Thames,  and  from  boats  passing  to 
and  from  the  port  with  herrings,  from  persons  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Bt.  James's 
■brine,  and  from  those  who  were  fined  for  any  of  the  multitudinous  cases  of  trespass 
that  were  constantly  ocourring  in  connection  with  the  Tower  precincts,  both  by  water 
and  land.  If  a  ship  was  forsaken  by  the  crew,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  compound 
with  the  Constable ;  if  a  lighter  in  bad  weather  was  obliged  to  throw  her  lading 
overboard,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Constable  ;  if  goods  were  brought  ashore 
without  the  custom'dues  having  been  preriousty  paid,  half  of  them  were  forfeited  to 
the  Constable  ;  If  a  swan  came  through  the  bridge,  or  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pig,  or 
a  sheep  fell  frvm  it,  the  Constable  still  was  the  ever-ready  recipient.  Even  the 
prieoneis'  diet  often  became  a  matter  of  profit.  Holinshed  gives  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  a  quarrel  between  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  the  attendants  of  the 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Elisabeth,  during  her  confinement.  The  attendants,  it 
appears,  were  accustomed  to  bring  her  daily  provision  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  Tower, 
where  Uiey  were  compelled  to  deliver  it  to  the  care  of  the  "  common  rascal  soldiers." 

"  As  there  5s  no  mention  of  "  the  aoit  of  his  irons  "  for  "  everj  Duke,"  we  presume  they 
were  not  soltJected  to  the  Indignity,  The  title  was  yet  new,  and  only  given  to  noblee  of  the 
royal  blood. 
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I  ntoy  «ndMTOiired  to  obt&in  penniBiIoQ  to  take  it  penonallj  to  OuSt  young 
but  the  Conttable  dtddedl^  Tofuaed,  on  tbe  ground  tluit  aho  ma  a  prlwner,  uid 
diould  be  treated  Mcordinglr;  and  when' they  remooatrated  with  him,  he  told  them, 
"  If  they  did  either  ftown  or  shrug  at  him,  he  would  set  thnn  where  they  should 
neither  see  sun  not  moon."  The  Lords  of  the  Council  were  now  appealed  to,  who 
decided  against  th«  Constable.  The  attendants  wen,  howerer,  for  some  time  annoyed 
in  Taiious  ways  in  passing  to  and  fro.  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Oonstalile's  anxiety  for  tbe  maintenanoe  of  the  first  airangement.  HoUnshed 
explains.  "Good  cause  why,"  says  he,  "for  he  had  good  cheer,  and  &red  of  the  best; 
and  her  Otaee  paidfor  it."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Constable  helped  himself  from  the 
proTirions  that  came  for  her  use.  The  Lieutenant,  or  officer  next  in  nominal  ranl^ 
but  Tirtually  the  acting  OoTemor  of  the  Tower,  had  also  fees  to  receiTO  "  for  the 
luit  of  his  irons,"  aa  well  as  "  roundlets  of  wine,  and  of  dainties  a  certain  quantity," 
from  tbe  ships  in  the  Thames. 

'  Th«  Council  Chamber  and  Ohapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  yet  exist  In  all  their  essen- 
tial features,  but  no  sovereign  is  ever  again  likely  to  sit  In  high  debate  in  the  on^  or 
to  kneel  at  his  devotions  in  the  other  ;  the  prison  lodgings  are  yet  secure  enough, 
thoagfa  there  is  little  probability  of  their  safety  ever  agun  being  tried ;  but  the 
fuitress,  which  is  anythiog  but  a  place  of  strength,  remains  still  a  fortress,  with  its 
garrison,  and  its  artillery  bristling  from  the  different  parts  of  the  walls.  In  walking 
tSong  the  narrow  edge  of  the  rampart,  which  affords  an  almost  unintermpted  com- 
munication round  the  Tower,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smUe  at  the  utter  uselessneas 
of  those  formidable  engines  which  there  meet  the  eye.  It  is  evident  that  they  could 
knock  St.  Eatherine's  Docks  to  pieces  if  they  were  so  minded  ;  and,  what  perhaps 
comes  nearer  to  the  possible  exercise  of  their  duties,  they  might  sink  any  suspicious- 
looking  vessd  that  should  be  able  to  penetrate  so  far  up  the  river ;  but  for  little 
else.  The  inmates  of  the  Tower  are  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  for  many  of 
them  have  built  their  houses  against  the  inner  side  of  the  rampart,  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  consideration  that  the  first  balls  of  a  besieging  force  would  send  them 
lopf>ling  down  on  the  heads  of  their  neighbouie  below.  The  sole  enemy,  indeed, 
theM  fine^old  towers  and  walls  have  to  fear  is  Time  ;  and  their  best  defence  against 
him  most  be  the  peculiar  care  which  every  Englishman  desires  to  see  bestowed  on 
diem,  as  the  visible  memorial  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  country, 
aad  of  the  events  In  which  they  have  been  the  actors. 

Id  walking  round  the  White  Tower  the  Armoury  is  soon  distinguished.    That  long 
low  building  attached  to  its  southern  side,  with  two  mortan  bearing  the  word 
*  Aore"  guarding  Its  principal  entrance,  must  undoubtedly  be  the  place.    Before  the 
year  ISSJt  this  armoury  was  a  maas  of  confusion.     Armour  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  placed  on  figures,  to  which  the  names  of  historical  characters 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  assigned.    On  the  representations  of  Dr. 
Meyrick,  made  personally,  and  in  his  '  Critical  Inquiry  Into  Ancient  ArmouTi'   *^* 
attention  of  government  was  drawn  to  the  subject;  and  aa  that  gentlebian  Vlndly 
offered  to  take  the  trouble  of  placing  the  entire  collection  in  ehronoltjj,'^^  *°^ 
historical  order,  arrangementB  were  made  for  the  purpose.    The  present  lay,^  i'«ft'** 
erected  in  1825,  to  contain  the  "Horse  Armoury."    It  is  a  one-stori^^^*^  '■^^^^ 
erected  along  the  south  side  of  the  White  Tower.    The  Interior  of  the  y^  **■    Ni*     'l*  .^ 
apartment  149  feet  in  length,  and  33  in  width.     It  is  divided  into  two  \v*^JO?  \'*lt^ 
or  walks,  the  equestrian  figures  occupying  the  centre.    In  front  of  ^v^V  ^  ^^^ 
figure*  are  a  number  of  figures  intended  to  represent  men  at  arms,  1>0'S».>J^^*S>V  ^^S^ 
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Ac,  along  iritb  %  Tsiietj  of  we&pons  uid  armour.  Behind  i«  ft  qtuotitj  of  aimour 
ftnd  ireapoiu,  of  different  ftget,  but  prineipftllj  of  the  ISth,  16th,  tuid  nth  centuries, 
along  with  ft  number  of  figures,  neatly  aad  twlefullj  ftmnged.  The  whole  collectioa 
ia  esceedinglj  interesting,  and  ie  probftbl;  one  of  the  finest  ftnnouries  in  Europe. 
v/  Few  who  hare  not  actuallj  seen  the  Hone  Annonrj  cftn  appreciate  its  strikingly 
picturesque  chftracter ;  that  is  certainlj  ft  pleasure  which  eren  the  most  hurried 
Tiiitor  cannot  be  depiiTed  of.  The  long  range  of  mounted  wanicrs  extending  down 
the  centre  of  the  place— lanee,  sword,  battle-axe  or  mace  in  hand,  and  banner  fijing 
overhead ;  the  range  of  pointed  aichei,  through  which  they  appear  to  bare  jugt 
adTftnced ;  the  men  at  arms  &cing  them,  spread  at  interraU  along  thnr  front,  near 
the  one  wall,  and  the  ingenious  derices  in  the  usie  behind,  which  decorate  the  other; 
the  chastely  beautiful  ceiling,  constructed  entirely  of  weapons ;  and  the  orange- 
coloured  light  diflused  over  the  nearest  figures  by  the  stained  glass — form  altogether 
a  picture  on  which  not  alone  the  artist  engaged  so  busily  in  yonder  comer  by  the 
dooi  may  gaze  with  a  novel  sense  of  delight.  We  cannot  dwelt  on  the  miscellaneous 
treasures  and  curiosities  scattered  so  profusely  i^ut; — tiie  giant  proportions  of  one 
of  those  men  at  aims  on  the  pedestals,  some  seven  feet  two  inchee  high — the  brilliant 
stars  in  the  idsle,  and  the  two  men  at  arms  under  those  exquisitely  delicate  canopies 
formed  of  ramrods,  can  each  have  but  a  passing  glance  as  we  move  on  towards  the 
equestrian  figures. 
;  Only  twelve  out  of  the  entire  number  of  suits  of  armour  in  this  collection  can  be 
*'  positively  identified.  The  others  were  made  up  by  Dr.  Keyrick,  from  bis  knowledge 
or  supposition  of  the  style  or  fashion  of  the  age.  Orer  each  figure  is  a  banner,  on 
which  the  name  assigned  to  the  figure,  and  the  presumed  date,  are  inscribed. 

1272.  Edward  I.,  Eiitg  of  England,  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword.  The 
hauberk,  hood,  sleeves,  and  chausees  of  the  armour,  although  not  actually  of  this 
period,  have  been  fabricated  from  portions  of  ancient  chain  mail.  On  the  surcoat,  by 
which  the  hauberk  is  partially  concealed,  and  on  the  shield,  are  depicted  the  injti 

1460.  King  Henry  TI.,  In  plate  armcur,  of  peculiar  workmanship ;  the  back  and 
breast-plates  being  flexible.  The  sleeves  and  skirt  are  of  mail ;  the  tolltrat,  or  cover- 
ings for  the  feet,  are  pointed  :  the  gauntlets  are  fluted.  In  the  right  hand  the  figure 
holds  a  pole-aie,  of  German  workmanship,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  armour.  The 
•addle,  which  is  of  bone  work,  bearing  a  German  inscription,  is  particularly  curious : 
the  caparisons  are  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  anus  of  France  and  England. 

146a.  King  Edward  IT.,  in  an  iron-studded  tilting  suit,  consisting  of  back  and 
breast-plate,  burgonet  helmet,  guard  for  the  bridle-arm,  gauntlets,  jomii'AV^  or  cover- 
ings for  the  legs,  and  slipper  stirrups  with  ancle^;uards.  The  volant  piece  of  the 
helmet  gives  an  extraordinary  aspect  to  the  head.  Its  angular  shape  presented  so 
difficult  a  mark  to  the  lance,  that  it  waa  not  uncommon  in  tournaments  to  agree  that 
the  volant  should  not  be  used.  The  laoce  in  his  hand  b  a  modem  imitation  of  the 
antique,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  very  curious  vam-plate,  which  is  genuine,  and  of 
unusual  siie  and  shape.  The  elegant  appearance  of  this  figure  reminds  one  of  Philip 
de  Oomines'  description  of  Edward  as  "  the  beautifullest  prince  of  his  time ;"  and 
with  that  remembrance  comes  another,  connected  widi  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  which 
ended  in  giving  Edward  bis  crown.  The  same  historian  says,  "  How  you  shall  under- 
stand that  the  custom  in  England  is,  after  the  victory  obtained,  neither  to  kill  nor  to 
ransom  any  man,  especially  of  the  vulgar  sort,  knowing  all  men  then  to  be  ready  to 
obey  tbem  because  of  their  good  success."    Is  this  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the 
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Ihmvuty  of  the  English  leaders,  or  u  a  Mtire  upon  the  want  of  atead;  principle  in 
ilw  English  people  1  The  housing  of  the  hone  is  of  black  velvet,  poirdered  with 
tin  kisg'fl  basses  ;  namely,  the  white  rose  and  crown. 

Knight  of  the  time  of  lUchud  III.— This  suit  is  of  the  kind  cailed  r^ied.  The 
bilmct  is  &  B&l&de  supplied  with  ear-guards ;  in  front  of  the  shoulders  are  two  pieces 
(tUed  roadelles,  for  protection  of  the  arm-pits.  On  the  floor  is  to  be  seen  the 
''!Klting'«pp<tieil"  of  the  suit;  and  on  the  pillar  behind  is  an  original  tilting-lance 
wiih  ferrule,  ring  and  vam-plate,  wanting  the  coronal  or  blunt  head.  The  above  suit 
nt  purcha,aed  at  the  sale  of  armour  mod  in  the  Eglintoun  Tournament. 

1608.  Kittg  Henry  VII.,  in  a  suit  of  fluted  steel,  probably  of  Qennan  manufao 
tmc,  consisting  of  a  buigonet  helmet,  with  open  chin-piece,  and  visor ;  globular 
bnast-plftte  atxxd  back-plate  ;  taesets,  or  skirts  ;  vam-braces  and  rear-braces,  connected 
^  elbow  pieces ;  armour  for  the  knees,  with  demi-cuiBses  sffized ;  jambiecea  and 
adlerets. 

1609-  King  Henry  Till.,  iu  a  tilting  helmet,  with  rising  beaver  and  riaor  ;  « 
ponldroa  for  the  left  Moulder,  with  shifting  pau^uard  gorget ;  breast-plate,  with 
piMate !  baefc-phitei  vam-brace,  and  rear-brace,  with  shifting  elbow-caps ;  fixed 
ganntlBt  for  the  sword  hand,  and  tilting  gauntlet  on  the  bridle  hand  ;  tassets,  demi- 
cnisMS  -with  s^"""'''^^''^"  i  jambieres  to  the  ancle,  and  salleretd.  In  the  right  hand 
if  B  maxtel  de  fer,  at  the  saddle-bow  ia  a  short  sword,  and  a  long  sword  depends  from 
the  vaist.  Tliia  suit  is  richly  inlaid  with  gold.  This  U  the  flrst  of  the  suits  of 
imujUT  -which  has  been  positively  identified. 

1530.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  plate  armour,  very  similar  to  that  last 
deBciibed. 

1535.  Sdward  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  a  richly  gilt  suit,  which  exhibits  little 
Taii&iioD  fronv  the  two  preceding  suits. 

16&S.  King  Edward  VI.,  in  russet  armour,  produced  by  oxydising  the  metal  and 
Oiea  ■moothing  the  surface,  richly  embossed  and  gilt.  Tliis  ia  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  art.  The  horse  armour  ia  complete,  and  a  fine  specimen,  embossed,  and  omar 
iB«sited  with  the  badges  of  Burgundy  and  Qrenada. 

1506.  Francis  Castings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  suit  of  plate  armour,  richly 
gilt.     It  b  the  heaviest  suit  iu  the  collection,  and  weighs  101  lbs. 

1560.  Robert  Dudley,  Barl  of  Leicester.  On  different  parts  of  it  are  engraved 
the  ini^ls  R.  D.,  the  collar  of  the  garter,  the  figure  of  Siunt  Michael,  and  the  Earl's 
Imdge,  the  ragged  staff.    It  appears  to  have  been  originally  gilt 

107O.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Master  of  the  Armouries,  and  Champion  to  Queen  Elisabeth, 
ID  s  pWn  suit,  little  differing  from  preceding  ones. 

1085.  Robert  Devereuz,  Earl  of  Esses,  in  annour  richly  engraved  and  inlaid 
with  gold. 

1605.  King  James  L  He  holds  a  tilting  lance,  fourteen  feet  In  length,  and,  in  the 
thickest  p«rt,  two  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  used  for  running  at  the  ring. 

1606.  Sir  Horace  Vere,  Captain-General,  holding  in  bis  right  hand  a  small  mace. 
1608.    Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.    This  figure,  also,  is  armed  with  a  mace. 
1612.     Henry,  Prince  of  Walea,  son  of  Kmg  James  I.     The  ai-mour,  which  was 

made  for  this  Prince,  is  richly  gilt,  and  engraven  with  representations  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  other  military  subjects.  A  steel  mace  is  suspended  from  the  saddle-^^* 
axkd  in  the  right  hand  is  a  rapier. 

1618.    Oeoige  TUliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a  full  suit  of  plain  armovi^     Va^^ 
left  hand   is  a  wheel-lock  petronel,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  ebony,  ij^V     ,  ^i\* 
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iToi;  ui  mDibti^t-^petxl ;  the  nghi  luud  holdi  tho  initnunent  fbr  winding  up  the 
ipring. 

1620.  Charlu,  Prince  of  WalM.  Thii  nit,  which  is  tiisblj  engnTed  uid  giU,  was 
made  for  the  jonng  prince  when  appuonU;  bbout  tmlve  or  fourteen  jtxta  of  age. 
A  npier,  with  &  beautifullj  worked  steel  hilt,  ia  in  the  right  hand. 

1635.  Thomu  Weutworth,<EaTl  of  Strafibrd.  The  onlj  peculiaTit7  in  this  rait  is, 
that  it  deaeendi  no  lower  than  the  knees,  armour  for  the  legs  having  been  replaced 
hj  boots  of  buff  leather. 

1640.  King  Obailes  I.  The  armour,  which  is  cniionsly  wrought,  and  entirely 
gilt,  was  presented  to  him,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  bj  the  Armourers'  Company  of 
the  Oitj  of  London. 

16SS.  King  James  II.,  in  a  suit  which  belonged  to  him  when  living.  It  consists 
of  a  nlver  laced  TelTet  coat  with  long  skirts,  beneath  which  is  a  waistcoat  of  blue 
velret.  Hia  armour  consists  of  a  casijuc,  with  ear-pieces  and  a  pierced  visor,  on  the 
grating  of  which  is  the  rojal  arms,  and  the  initials  I.  R. ;  over  his  coat  is  a  cuirass, 
and  a  long  gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  whUe  on  his  right  hand  he  wears  a  buff  glove, 
and  on  his  legs  j&ck-hoots  with  gilt  spurs.  The  saddle,  holsters,  &«.,  are  of  velvet, 
lichlj  embroidered  with  gold  lace ;  the  pistols,  which  the  latter  contain,  are  curionsly 
Inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory. 

It  would  have  been  better,  when  this  collection  was  reformed  bj  Dr.  Mejrick,  If 
the  old  practice  of  giving  names  to  the  figures  had  been  abandoned.  The  m^ority 
of  the  visitors  are  apt  to  consider  them  as  "  livel  j  effigies  "  of  the  historical  characters 
whose  names  thej  bear,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  representations  of  the  fashion  of 
the  panoplj  of  a  knight  or  wamor  of  the  age  to  which  thej'  are  referred.  Thia 
objection  is  partly  obviated  in  those  figures  which  are  clothed  in  armour  known  to 
hare  belonged  to  the  individuals  ;  but  anything  which  tends  to  degrade  the  collection 
into  8  mere  show  runs  counter  to  what  should  be  its  prime  object 

From  1S7S  there  is  a  transition  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The  next  figure  has  the 
date  1400  assigned  to  it,  with  the  name  of  Henry  TI.  It  is,  as  before  stated,  in  plate 
armour  of  peculiar  workmanship. 

There  are  but  fifteen  years  of  difference  between  this  and  the  adjoining  figure,  to 
which  the  name  of  Edward  IT.,  and  the  date  of  1465,  are  given.  The  remaining 
figures  all  belong  to  the  sizteenth  century,  "  the  last  age  of  chivalrie  splendour,"  and 
the  seventeenth,  when  armour  was  worn  more  for  show  than  use,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  the  "  fashion  "  disappeared.  A  second  equestrian  figure  wearing 
a  suit  of  armour,  which  is  positively  identified  as  having  belonged  to  Henry  Till.,  is 
placed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  in  &ont  of  the  range  of  equestrian  figures.  It  is  clothed 
in  a  curious  suit  of  armour,  which  was  presented  to  Henry  by  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.,  on  Henry's  marriage  with  Eatherine  of  Aragon.  This  is  the  most  splendid 
in  the  collection.  It  was  no  doubt  worn  by  Henry  at  some  of  those  pleasant  May 
meetings  at  Greenwich,  when  the  white  shield  was  hung  upon  a  green  tree  in  the 
park,  for  knights  of  good  birth  to  subscribe  their  names  as  accepting  the  challenge 
offered  by  certain  parties,  who  proposed  to  take  the  field  against  all  comers.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Henry  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Barl  of  Essex,  and 
Sir  George  Ckrew,  assumed  this  honourable  but  somewhat  arduous  post,  challenging 
all  knights  to  joust  and  tilt  at  the  barriers.  A  striking  proof  of  the  King's  estima- 
tion of  Maximilian's  present  is  given  on  his  great  seal,  where  he  is  represented  wear- 
ing a  suit  exactly  correspondiDg  with  it  in  form  and  style.  The  entire  mass  of 
armonr,  both  for  horse  and  rider,  it  washed  with  silver,  and  covared  with  engravings, 
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iJaM  u  i^resented  &  fignn  of  St.  Gm^  jiut  afUr  hii  fluaoui  rietoi?  ant  Um 
Dngon ;  ukd,  with  nfeieoM  moit  proUbl?  to  ih*  nunmg*  whieli  owuianad  the 
jnMnt  to  be  nude,  the  Qeimut  word  of  cangratukticm,  "  QUek,"  meuiiiig  "  Good 
fartnne,"  u  engmved  on  one  of  tho  jambi. 

hi  thia  recew  are  alio  placed  two  tmall  fignra,  eeeh  uoontred  in  armour  known  to 
Lire  belonged  to  the  joung  prmoea  represented,  Seorj  and  Chwlet,  aoni  of  Jamei  I. 
Orer  the  figiue  of  Beni?  TIIL  ii  a  lAtin  faucription,  pwportdng  that  in  the  reign  of 
Q«oige  IT.,  the  Duko  of  Wellington  being  Haalo'  of  the  OTdnuls^  the  ooUeotion  was 
iiitoricaUj  ammgad  by  Dr.  MejiioL    To  thij  the  date  1836  it  affixed. 

The  figures  od  foot  in  £ront  of  the  equestrian  range  repieeent — a  foot  loldier  of 
1540  in  daik  aimoui ;  a  twordimaa  «f  1606  in  half-atmour,  with  a  puckered  relret 
liait  I  a  pikemaa  of  the  time  of  Chatlee  I.  in  brown  armour,  studded  with  braai  naili ; 
ad  an  aioher  of  the  jeas  1S60.  This  figure  ii  attired  in  a  brigandine  jacket,  or 
dmblet,  containing  pieces  of  iion,  and  curiously  quilted  ;  sleeres  and  akirti  of  green, 
long  hosey  and  square^oed  shoes.  In  the  right  hand  it  a  bow,  and  on  the  same  aide  a 
qmer  of  arrows. 

On  the  north  side,  in  a  raoea*,  i*  an  equeetrian  figure,  in  an  Asiatic  suit  of  great 
utiquity.  It  was  till  lately  called  a  Norman  crusader.  IThe  armour  was  brou^t 
hoi  loDge  Oaatle,  Shiopehiie,  where  we  are  informed  it  had  been  for  some  three 
mtariea.  It  consists  of  what  might  he  termed  the  ordinary  droM  of  a  knight  of 
tU  pniod,  na-mely,  minute  iron  rings  joined  togethw  into  a  network  euTel^ting  the 
entile  body  and  limbs.  In  a  less  complete  diape,  armeur  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
*itli  the  rings  placed  edgewise— «  mon  secure,  but  also  a  heavier  garment— eeems  to 
Utb  been  used  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  by  onr  Saxon  fbrefatheis ;  for  repr»- 
miations  of  it  still  exist  in  lUumioatod  manuscripts  of  that  period. 

In  this  apartment,  and  in  Queen  Bliiabeth's  Annoury,  to  wUch  we  pass  through 
^  wall  of  the  White  Tower,  and  which  was  the  prison  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of 
xiwn  of  wbon  memOTials  are  shown,  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  other  inteiestii^ 
'^jtels — suits  of  armour,  helmets,  In'east-plates,  battle-axes,  pikee,  swoid^  andent 
pAola,  linstocks,  a  splendid  shield  engrared  with  a  repremntatitHi  of  the  Beeting  of 
Boiy  TTIL  and  Francis  I.  on  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold,  anei<mt  pieoM  of  artillery, 
ud  one  fished  np  from  the  wreak  of  the  Boyal  Qeorge,  mounted  on  a  piece  of  her 
tiaben,  Chinose  dresses  taken  at  Chusan,  the  hdmet,  belt,  and  swords  of  l^f^Mm  Saib, 
Ktlinrtta  weapons,  aad  Indian  anaour,  glaires^  bills,  guisarmes,  moming-stari^  pole- 
u<%  ntaoes,  cross-bows,  bng^ows,  stone  balls  for  maugonells,  and  specimens  of  link^ 
'^uti  and  sta2  shot.  There  are  also  a  number  of  spedmens  of  instruments  of  t(n>- 
^  with  th9  heading-axe  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  ef  BUzabeth'a 
W  of  Essex,  and  the  heading-block  on  which  suffered  Lords  BalnMriao,  Kit- 
'"'nunk,  and  LoTat,  in  1746,  with  gashes  from  the  axe  painftilly  visible  on  the 
'°°Uiicholj-Iooking  wood.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  an  equestrian  figure  of 
l^wn  Elizabeth,  attired  as  she  went  to  return  thanks  at  St.  Paul's  for  her  deliverance 
^  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  which  occasion,  however,  she  certainly  did  not  go  on 
"""bad,  but  In  "  a  triumphal  car,  ornamented  with  the  spoils  and  ensigns  of  the 

^e  warder,  who  acts  as  a  guide,  is  himself  a  curiosity,  with  hia  crimson  tunic  so 
puj  emblazoned,  and  his  round  black  velvet  hat,  and  its  party-coloured  ribbons 
""poKd  so  tastefully  round  the  band.  Not  even  the  lapse  of  time  since  he  first 
^t«re<l  on  the  duties  of  wardership,  and  the  continual  iteration  of  the  same  &cts, 
'""t  at  all  dimmed  his  consdoumess  of  the  respect  due  to  his  oracular  announce- 
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menta. — "  You  &M  now  in  the  H<u«e  Armoury,"  aajeth  he  ;  the  listenerB  look  arouni 
with  new  curioiity  and  wondei :  he  ia  Mtisfied,  and  goes  on.  And  many  an  eager 
&ce  and  earnestly  upturned  eye  maybe  noticed  among  those  listeners  ;  and  questions 
will  be  heard,  to  which  courteous,  if  not  entirely  satis^tory  anawers  will  be  giren. 
But,  gentle  spectators,  do  not  delay ;  the  guide  must  go  on ;  other  parties  are  wuUng 
at  the  gate.  You  have  learned  that  this  figure  represents  Edward  I.,  and  that  Henry 
YIII.;  you  have  been  shown  the  axe  with  which  Essex  was  beheaded ;  and  good 
Queen  Bess  herself,  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,  has  been  duly  submitted  to  your  gaze. 
What  more  ean  you  want  I  Some  enthusiast  ot  other  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the 
iJuno  is  of  little  Talue  if  we  do  not  understand  the  substance  )  he  may  even  fancy 
that  the  cuatom  of  exhibiting  national  memorials,  without  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  give  to  them  their  true  value,  or  without  affording  opportunity  of 
reflecting  and  appreciating  that  connection  on  the  spot  when  explanation  is  not  re- 
quired, is  positiTcly  miscbicTOns — as  begetting  a  habit  of  looking  on  objects  of  the 
highest  interest  with  a  vague,  unreasoning,  and  altogether  fruitless  feeling  of  wonder, 
instead  of  a  rational  desire  to  learn  and  understand,  which  can  alone  produce  real  or 
proftable  enjoyment.  But  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  about  such  matters 
here.  At  the  same  time  it  must  beobserved,  the  warders  have  a  tecUous  and  fatiguing 
duty  to  perform,  and  may  well  be  excused  from  wishing  to  make  it  more  onerous ;  or, 
what  must  appear  to  them  worse  still,  to  encourage  any  atrangaroents  which  they 
might  fear  would  ultimately  dispense  with  their  attendance.  But  it  may  be  worth 
consideration  with  higher  authorities,  whether  the  method  adopted  with  such  signal 
Hucceai  at  Hampton  Court  might  not  be  imitated  at  the  Tower,  aad  visitors  be  no 
longer  restricted  to  going  in  parties,  which  are  now  made  up  at  stated  intervals  in 
the  waiting-ioom,  when,  if  at  all  numerous,  they  are  wholly  in  each  other's  way,  as 
they  miul  follow  the  guide  at  far  too  great  a  speed  to  allow  of  satisfactei;  inspection. 
No  one  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  warders.  They  are  to  our  eyes  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  locality.  The  Armoury  in  their  absence  would  t»rtainly  want  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  features.  But  let  them  cease  to  be  guides,  just  when  they  would 
be  needed  in  their  proper  character  as  guardians.  We  think  there  is  little  to  be 
apprehended  from  allowing  the  public  to  wander  about  in  its  own  way  in  such  pla«as; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  also  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  privilege  might  be  endangered  by  a  single  individual,  and  therefore  full  security 
is  requisite.  Let  the  living  antiques,  therefore,  by  all  means  still  move  about  and 
lend  warmth  and  animation  to  the  effigies  of  the  dead  ones ;  but  let  those  also  who 
would  study  the  histoi7  of  English  armour,  or  of  the  times  of  which  the  contents  of 
the  Annonry  are  frequently  the  moat  signifioant  testimonials,  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
at  timr  Uitan  ;  and  let  them  find  in  some  shape  or  other,  on  the  spot,  accessible  to 
all,  systematic  information  respecting  every  abject  around.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  this  noble  armoury  be  appropriated  to  equally  noble  uses. 


We  have  only  to  add,  and  this  is  creditable  to  the  authorities,  that  though  &r  too 
little  of  the  Tower  is  open  to  the  public,  for  the  parts  that  are  shown,  the  Regaliaand 
the  Armoury,  the  charge  is  moderate,  being  only  sixpence  to  each,  and  they  are  open 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  church  holidays.    The  number  of  persons  who  visited 

the  Tower  in  1849  was  45,474. 
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IX.  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


tax  iZTCKios. 

Afl  w«  approKch  £roin  Pwliftment  Street,  tlie  exqainUly  1>euitifu]  and'  moit  eli])o- 
ntolj  panelled  and  pinnaoled  aidutectareof  the  rounded  end  of  Heni7TIL'i  Ohkpel 
idmU  iha  eje  orer  the  long  line  of  tit  Mttrgftret'i  Oburah  ;  into  the  bnrikl-gioimd  of 
which  w«  atop,  in  order  to  pus  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Abbey.  About  the 
cmtre  w«  patue  to  gue  on  the  blackened  exttrior  of  the  front  of  the  north  traaiept, 
in  whioh,  howOTor,  man;  of  the  nioit  delicate  beautiei  of  the  Mulptura,  u  well  M  all 
the  bolder  outUnei  of  the  tiscerj  mai  the  mouldings,  ue  diitinctl;  uid  happily 
mvked  bj  the  light  oolour  of  the  projecting  edges.  Time  was  when  this  front  had 
its  "  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  at  full  length,  with  a  vast  nunkber  of  other  saints 
and  toartjTB,  intermixed  with  intaglios,  devices,  and  abundance  of  fretwork  ;"  and 
when  it  iras  called,  for  its  extreme  beautj,  "  Solomon's  Porch ;"  and  now,  even  in- 
jured u  it  is,  the  whole  forms  a  rich  and  beautiful  facade.  The  rose  window,  thirtj- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  was  rebuilt  in  1T2S.  Beyond  the  transept,  the  new  appearance 
of  a  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave  shows  how  extensive  have  be^  the  reparations 
of  recent  years  ;  and  we  may  add,  the  remainder  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  go  on. 
Ai  we  pass  round  the  comer  towards  the  west  front,  one  can  hardly  resist  the  &ncy 
that  Wren,  seeing  how  badly  the  Abbey  needed  its  deficient  towers,  had  taken  a 
conple  from  some  of  his  city  churches,  and  placed  them  here.  And  who  could  for  a 
moment  mistake  the  omnmenta  of  the  clock  for  a  part  of  a  genuine  gothic  structure  I 
At  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  we'stem  front,  half  concealing  the  beautiful  decora- 
tions of  its  lower  part,  is  the  plain-looking  exterior  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  form- 
ing, with  the  HaU,  Dean's  house,  &c.,  a  square,  partly  resting  against  the  nave  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Abbey,  partly  projecting  beyond  it,  Passing  along  the  exterior 
of  these  buildings,  a  gateway  leads  into  the  Dean's  yard,  a  large  quadrangle,  where 
the  modem  houses  contrast  strangely  with  the  ancient  ones,  lower  portions  with  upper, 
large  windows  with  green  blinds  and  small  rude  onea  scarce  big  enough  to  put  one's 
head  through,  painted  wooden  doorways  and  arches  so  old  and  decayed  one  scarcely 
even  ventures  to  guess  how  old  they  may  be.  From  the  Dean's  yard  we  con  again 
approach  the  Abbey, — the  doorway  in  the  comer,  at  the  end  of  the  pavement  on  our 
left,  opening  into  a  vaulted  passage  leading  directly  to  the  cloiaters.  From  the  grassy 
■fca  of  the  latter  you  obtain  a  view,  and  we  beUeve  the  only  one,  of  the  south  transept, 
OJ  rather  of  its  upper  portion.  Passing  along  the  south  cloiater,  where  the  wall  on 
your  right  is  also  the  w^  of  the  ancient  refectory,  to  which  the  first  doorway  led,  at 
tile  end  you  have  on  the  right  a  low  vaulted  passage,  which  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  ConfeBSOt'a  building,  and  where,  in  a  small  square  called  the  Uttle  Cloisters, 
*tood  the  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  in  which  took  place  the  scene  between  the  Arch- 
Itiabops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  eo  dramatically  described  by  Holinshed,  and  on  the 
left  the  Bast  Cloister,  with  the  low  and  well-barred  door  leading  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Pix,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  but  much-injured  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House. 
7o  this  building,  now  used  for  the  custody  of  records,  and  vuited  only  by  express  per- 
miasiou  from  the  Public  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  we  might  devote  more  pages 
than  we  have  words  to  spare :  so  sumptuous  were  its  architecture  and  its  decorationi. 
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and  BO  ii]t«ceating  jet  are  the  remains.  The  paTement,  with  its  coloured  tiles  ia 
heraldic  and  other  devices,  and  the  wall  almost  eorered  apparently  with  paintings, 
deaerTo  even  closer  investigatioa  than  Ihej  have  yet  receivad.  It  is  also  ricK  in  its 
curiosities;  here  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Tsluahle  ancient  historical  document  posseased 
by  any  nation  in  tha  world,  the  Domesday  Book,  in  such  exquisite  preserracion,  imd 
its  calligrapliy  so  perfect,  that  it  scarcely  appears  as  many  years  old  as  it  is  centuries. 
The  large  gold  seal  appended  to  the  treaty  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  is  not 
only  interesting  for  its  associations,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  sculptor  was  no 
other  than  CeUini.  Passing  though  the  Chapter  House,  and  turning  round  to  look  at 
the  exterior  of  the  building  ne  have  quitted,  the  most  melancholy-looking  part  of  the 
Abbey  is  before  us  ;  and  it  is  that  which  is  necessarily  the  most  seen,  standing  as  it 
does  against  the  entrance  to  Poets'  Comer.  Th«  magoificeat  windows  bricked  and 
plastered  up,  two  or  three  imaller  ones  being  formed  instead  in  the  hideous  walls 
which  fill  them,  and  the  dilapidated  neglected  aspect  of  the  whole,  are  truly  humi- 
liating. And  what  a  contrast  to  th6  visitor  nho  has  just  passed  Henry  VII.'s  Chapelt 
It  is  fortunate  we  caa  so  soon  forget  it,  and  all  other  jarring  associations  :  a  few  steps 
— and  we  are  in  the  Abbey,  and— out  of  the  world. 


"  Pools'  Comer ! " — We  could  wish,  most  heartily,  we  knew  the  name  of  him  who 
first  gave  this  appellation  to  the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey,  and  thus  helped,  most 
probably,  to  make  it  what  it  is, — the  richest  little  spot  the  earth  possesses  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  princes  of  song;  such  a  man  ought  himself  to  have  a  monument 
among  them.  And,  though  he  may  have  never  written  a  line,  we  could  almost  ven- 
ture to  assert  he  must  have  been  a  kindred  spirit,  so  exquisitely  applicable  is  his 
phmse  ; — so  felicitously  illustrative  of  the  poet,  who,  with  all  his  exhaustion  of  old 
worlds  and  creation  of  new,  is  generally  most  deeply  attached  to  some  one  of  the 
smallest  comers  of  that  on  which  he  moves  ; — so  characteristic  is  it  of  the  personal 
relation  in  which  we,  his  readers,  stand  toward  him  :  not  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  or 
the  academy,  does  he  teach  us,  but  in  the  quiet  corner  by  the  winter  fireside,  or  in 
the  green  nook  of  the  summer  woods.  In  a  word,  we  might  have  sought  in  vain  for 
any  other  appellation  that  would  have  expressed,  with  equal  force,  the  Aome-feeling 
with  which  we  desire,  however  unconsciously,  to  invest  this  sumptuous  abode  of  our 
dead  poets,  or  that  would  have  harmouised  so  finely  with  onr  mingled  Bentiments  of 
affection  and  revereDce  for  their  memory. 

But,  though  we  do  not  know  who  gave  the  name,  we  are  at  no  loss  with  regard  to 
those  whose  burial  here  first  suggested  it.  If,  immediately  we  enter,  we  turn  to  the 
right,  and  gaze  on  the  monuments  on  the  wall  by  our  side,  we  perceive  one  standing 
out  from  the  rest  in  hoar  antiquity,  a  fine  old  gothic  piece  of  sculpture,  that,  though 
in  reality  not  three  centuries  old,  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  coeval  with  the 
building  itself ;  that  is  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  the  first  poet  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and 
the  first  true  poet  England  produced.  It  is,  in  other  respects,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting memorials  of  the  place.  Caiton,  who,  among  his  numerous  claims  to  our 
gratitude,  adds  that  of  having  sought  out  and  mado  permanent  by  printing  the 
manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (one  of  the  editions  of  which  he  published  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  honourable  to  himself),  placed  the  original  inscription  here, 
which  he  obtained  from  a  learned  Milanese.  This  remained  till  Brigham,  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  took  upon  him,  as  a  labour  of  love,  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  illustrious  poet's  memory.    The  present  tomb  was  accordingly  placed 
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We  in  1655.  As  we  pause  to  gaEO  od  its  dec&;ed  aod  blftckened  front,  uid  to  ex- 
tmine,  Mith  an  interest  that  finda  little  to  repaj  it,  the  remuoe  of  the  poet's  effigy,  h 
kind  of  melanclialj  aimil&rit;  between  the  fate  of  Oiaucer's  reputation  and  that  of  hii 
memorial  BuggestB  itself:  what  Bpeneer  calla  "black  obUvlon'g  mat"  has  been  almost 
u  iujnriooB  to  the  firet  as  to  tbe  last,  and  has  caused  one  of  the  greatest,  and,  as  far 
as  qualifications  are  concerned,  most  popular  of  poets,  to  be  the  most  neglected  or  uu- 
known  by  the  large  majoritj  of  hia  countrjmeu.  There  is  a  rust  upon  his  rersas,  it 
is  true,  that  mars,  upon  the  whole,  their  original  music  (such  as  we  find  it  breaking 
out  at  intervals  where  time  has  not  played  bis  fantastic  tricks  with  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation),  and  which,  for  the  first  few  hours  of  perusal,  somewhat  dims  also  the 
brilliancy  of  the  thoughts, — but  that  u  all ;  he  who  dsTotes  one  daj  to  ttadyin/j 
Chancer  will  bo  delighted  the  next,  and  on  the  third  will  look  back  with  amazement 
on  his  ignorance  of  the  writer  who,  all  circumstance  of  time  and  position  considered, 
can  scaicel;  be  said  to  have  had  jet  a  superior,  unless  it  be  Sbakspere.  Chaucer,  like 
Sbakspere,  seems  to  have  combined  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  are  geaeralljt 
fotmd  to  belong  to  different  individuals.  As  the  characters  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbui7  Tales  throng  upon  tbe  memory,  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  powers  tliat  twuld  have  created  such  a  diversified  assem- 
blage. The  gentle  veteran  knight,  the  young  flute-playing  poetical  squire,  the  dainty 
prioress,  the  luxurious  and  respectable  monk  side  by  side  with  tbe  licentious  and 
vagabond  friar,  the  merry  and  wanton  wife  of  Bath,  the  poure  parson,  that  sublimest 
of  characters  in  the  homeliest  of  shapes,  the  brawny  bagpipe-playing  miller,  &c.,  &c. 
Chaucer  died  in  1400,  a  fact  we  learn  only  from  the  monument ;  and,  like  the  fabled 
swan,  he  may  be  said  to  have  literally  died  singing.  Among  his  works  we  find  'A 
ballad  made  by  Qeoffrey  Chaucer  upon  his  death-bed,  lying  in  his  great  anguitit;''  a 
touching  and  memorable  passage  to  be  prefixed  to  a  poem,  and  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  leara  the  nature  of  tbe  sentiments  that  flowed  into  verse  under  such  cir- 
cunslances.  Such  was  tbe  first  poet  buried  in  the  Comer.  The  next  was  a  worthy 
successor,  Spenser,  tbe  author  of  the  'Fnerie  Queen.'  If  poets,  in  tbe  words  of 
SheUey,  are  "  cradled  into  wrong,"  or  begin  the  world  with  suffering — so,  alas !  too 
often  do  they  end  it.  Ben  Jonson  thus  briefly  records,  in  his  conversation  with 
Drnmmond  of  Hawthomden,  the  friglitflil  circumstances  that  attended  the  last  days 
of  England's  second  great  poet : — "  The  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods,  and 
burnt  his  house  and  a  little  child  new  born,  he  and  his  wife  escaped ;  and,  after,  he 
ditd/or  take  of  bread  in  King  Street,  [Westmbster,]  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent 
to  him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  adding,  '  he  was  sony  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.' " 
This  story  sounds  altogether  terribly  like  truth  ;  yet,  as  doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  it,  we  are  glad  to  think  it  possible  that  there  may  be  some  mistake,  or  at  least 
exaggeration.  This  great  poet  bad  great  patrons  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Baleigh,  Essex, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  so  hunger,  we  ma;  hope,  was  not  by  (he  poet's  death-bed. 
Speoser  was  buried  where  he  had  desired  to  be,  near  his  great  predecessor,  Chaucet 
(but  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance),  in  1598-9,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  It  has  been  recorded  that  several  of  his  poetical  brethren  attended,  who 
threw  epitaphs,  and  elegies,  and  panegyrics  on  his  works,  into  his  grave,  "  with 
the  pens  that  wrote  them."  "  Gentle  Willy"  (Spenser's  own  designation  of  Shak* 
•pere)  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  was  omong  these  mourners.  The  short  but  beautiful 
inscription  on  tbe  monument  runs  thus :  "  Hero  lien,  expecting  the  second  coming 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  the  body  of  Edmund  Spenser,  tbe  prince  of  poets  in 
his  time,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than  the  works  which  he  left 
behind  him."    This  was  the  second  inhabitant  of  Poets'  Comer. 
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The  tUrtt  wm  BMnmont :  how  wm  it  that  we  cumot  &dd,  with  whom  rati 
Fletcher  1  80  tiuiraughlr  h»«  their  lire*  become  iooorponted  in  the  incorporation 
of  their  writingi  and  tame,  that  one  feed  ai  though  Beaumont  himMlf  were  not  all 
here,  entombed  tbui  alone.  Most  tonching  and  beantiful  of  friendehlpt  1  In  all  the 
worki  of  theae  gnat  wrlteie  there  it  ao  Incident  half  bo  romantic  as  their  own  un- 
divided Uvea  ;  for,  ae  Aubrey  has  ehown  ui  in  his  recorded  gossip,  their  literary  con- 
nection wae  but  the  natnral  manifeitation  not  merelj  of  kindred  tastes  and  talent*, 
but  of  an  ardent  affection  for  each  other,  that  was  m  plainly  wen  in  the  houee  whore 
thej  lired  together,  and  had  the  eame  clothes,  and  most  probably  a  common  puree, 
U  in  the  theatre,  where  their  eeparate  writings  were  undistingulshable,  and  where. 
If  one  were  really  greater  than  the  other,  they  kept  the  secret  to  themselTea  Bo 
efieotually,  that  to  this  hour  the  best  critics  have  been  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
Miign  to  each  hia  due  merit.  How  great  that  merit  is,  may  be  judged  by  those  not 
&miliai  with  their  works  from  Schlegel's  remark  upon  tbem.  He  says — "  They  hardly 
wanted  uiything  but  a  mors  profound  seriouaness  of  mind,  and  that  sagacity  in  art 
which  observes  a  due  measure  in  everything,  to  deserve  a  place  beside  the  greatest 
dramatic  poeta  of  all  nations."  Beaumont  was  'buried  before  the  entrnnoe  into  the 
first  of  the  chapels  here  (St,  Benedict's),  immediately  beyond  Chaucer'a  monument, 
where  he  lies  without  memorial  or  inscription. 

Drayton  followed  Beaumont,  whose  monument,  close  to  the  entrance  on  the  right 
rid«^  has  an  incription  too  faded  to  be  read,  but  too  beautiful  to  be  lost.  The  same 
lady  who  erected  Bpenser'a  monument  (Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset)  erected  this  also  ; 
and  Aubrey,  who  mentions  that  fact,  aays  that  Marshal),  the  stone-cutter,  informed 
him  the  inscription  was  by  Quarles,  but  in  Ban  Jonson's  works  it  has  been  printed 
bj  hig  editors  as  his.    It  runs  thus  :— 

"Da,  pious  marble,  tet  th;  readers  know 

Wtut  they  and  what  (heir  children  owe 

To  Drayton's  name ;  whose  sacred  dust 

We  recommend  unto  thy  trust. 

Protect  bis  memory  and  preserve  hU  story, 

Henujn  a  lasting  monument  of  bla  glory. 

And  when  thy  mina  ehall  disclaim 

To  be  the  treasury  of  hie  name, 

His  name,  that  cannot  bde,  shall  be 

An  evsrlasting  monument  to  thee." 

Beautiful,  however,  as  is  the  concluding  thought,  we  fear  the  inscription  "doth  pro- 
test too  much."  To  cease  to  be  read  is  the  same  thing  to  an  author  as  to  cease  to  be 
remembered  ;  and  how  few  readers  are  there  now  of  the  Polyolbion  !  Drayton's 
involved  style  and  love  of  mere  topography  have  spoilt,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  ever, 
what  might  have  been  a  fine  poem,  and  b  unquestionably  full  of  fine  poetry.  Dray- 
ton died  in  1637,  and  was  followed  sii  years  after  by  his  great  contomporttrj,  and— if 
he  were  the  author  of  the  foregoing  inscription — panegyrist,  Beu  Jonson.  Ifear 
Spenser's  memorial  these  few  words  strike  every  visitor  to  Poets'  Comer — "  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  !" — inscribed  beneath  a  tablet  with  a  head  in  relief  of  the  poet. 
Uis  remains  do  not,  however,  rest  in  this  part  of  the  Abbey,  but  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave,  near  Killigrew'a  monument,  where  the  quaint  epitaph  was  first  "done,"  says 
Aubrey,  "  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Toung  (afterwards  knighted),  who,  walking  here 
when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cut  it"  The  stone, 
veiy  unnecessarily,  was  taken  away  at  the  late  relaying  of  the  pavemenL  A  story  is 
told  in  the  Abbey  with  regard  to  the  gi&ve,  that  seems  about  as  deserving  of  credit 
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M  the  iBftrrallMU  rslfttiMa  of  MUwdnl-guidei  gtuenll;.  It  «Utea  tlwt  th«  Dtu  of 
WMtminater  odo  dajnllied  Jonion  about  hi*  buiial  in  the  Abbey  vudts.  "lun 
IDO  poor  for  that,"  wm,  it  li  said,  the  poet'a  reply ;  "  wd  no  one  will  Uy  out  funenl 
chargae  upon  mo.  Mo,  lir,  lix  feet  loDg  by  two  wide  ii  too  muah  for  mo  :  two  feot  by 
two  will  do  for  all  I  want."  "You  shall  baTO  it,"  said  the  Dean.  On  the  poet'i 
l«ath  tli«  riddls  was  explained  by  a  demand  for  the  ipaoe  agreed  ;  when  a  hole  eight 
ftet  deop  waa  dug,  and  the  coffin  sot  upright  in  it.  The  tablet  in  Poets'  Corner  ia 
from  a  derign  by  Qibbt,  the  erchitect 

Under  th«  date  of  1607,  Evelyn  write*,  "Went  to  Mr,  Cowley's  funeral,  whose 
corpM  lay  at  WaUingford  Honie,  and  was  thence  eonreyed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in 
»  h«U8«  with  six  hoTsei,  and  all  funeral  decency,  near  a  hnndred  coaches  of  noblemeii 
ud  penoiu  of  quality  following;  among  these  all  the  wits  of  the  towD,diTen  bishops 
and  elei^Tmen.     He  was  intoned  next  Oeoffrey  Chaucer,  and  near  Spenser.    A  goodly 
BOBumsQt  aince  erected  to  hi*  memory."    The  Latin  inscription  declares  Cowley  the 
Pindar,  Horac«,  and  Tirgil  of  England.    The  monument  was  raised  by  George,  Pulce 
d(  Buekingham,  the  literary  opponent  of  the  great  poet  next  buried  here,  and  whose 
moDoment  -we  find  adjoining  Cowley's,  with  a  noble  bust  and  the  simplest  of  inscrip- 
&ms,  to  "  J.  Pryden."     This  was  not  placed  hers  till  twenty  years  after  the  poet's 
ieath ;  whan  his  Mend  and  patron,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  reminded,  by 
Pope's  intonded  epitaph  on  Bows,  of  the  "nameless  stone"  that  ooTored  the  remains, 
eaosed  a  monument  to  be  ereoted  with  an  admirable  bust  by  Bcheemakers.    If  one 
could  daalre  change  in  an  inscription  which  is  so  refreshing  for  its  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  panegyric,  it  would  be  in  order  to  introduce  Pope's  couplet ; — 
"  This  Sheffield  raised  ■■  the  sacred  dust  below 
Waa  Drjden  once ;  the  rest  who  does  not  knowl" 
But,  aftoi  aJl,  Ibe  truest  taste  in  such  matters  would  be,  we  think,  to  banish  ertry- 
tlung  but  the  plaia  name,  where  that  name  was  such  as  Dryden's :  the  longer  insorip- 
ibns  might  then  be  left  for  the  use  of  those  who  feued  that  the  viitues  or  genius  of 
Uieir   deo«ased  friends  would  not  be  sufficiently  known  without.     Befleoting   en 
the  n^Bct  before  alluded  to  of  the  Duke  towards  Dryden's  memory,  a  panful  atorj 
ftf  a  similar  nature  (indeed,  the  poet's  life  was  altogether  but  too  fuU  of  euch  neglects 
uid  delays)  reonrs  in  oonneotion  with  his  burial.    He  died  in  1700 ;  and  then  the 
world  remembered,  as  it  usually  does,  wliat  a  very  great  man  it  had  lost,  and  talked 
ot  what  Tcry  great  things  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  honour  of  his  remains.    What 
followed  may  be  best  narrated  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  a  biographical  account 
sf  OongreTo's  Ufe,  as  transcribed  by  Johnson  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Poets.'     The  pas- 
Ogeis  long,  but  interesting;  and  as  there  seems  tealiy  no  doubt  of  its  general  trutli, 
we  cannot  persuade  OTerselves  to  mutilate  it : — "  Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster, 
sMt  the  next  day  to  the  Lady  £lizabeUi  Howard,  Mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would 
■take  a  present  of  the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abbey  fees. 
1^  Lwd  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  the  Lady  BUtabeth,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden,  her 
nn,  that  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would  inter  him  with 
a  gentleman's  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on  a  monu- 
ncnl  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they  bad  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.    On  the 
Gaturday  following  the  company  came ;  the  corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  j  and 
eighteen   mourning-coaches,  filled  with  company,  attended.     When  they  were  Just 
ready  to  move,  the  Lord  Jefferies,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies,  with  some 
of  Us  takish  oompftnions,  comiog  by,  aiked  whose  funuKi  it  was :  and  being  told  Mr. 
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I>i7deD'8,  bo  mid, '  WLst !  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  utd  orDuuent  of  the 
nation,  be  buried  after  this  prirate  manner  t  No,  gentlemen  !  Let  all  that  loTod 
Hr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memorj,  alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  m;  lody'a 
oonient  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  nhich  shall  be  after  another 
manner  than  this  ;  and  I  irill  beston  a  thoiuand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  tha 
Abbej  for  him  ! '  The  gcntlomeu  in  the  coaches,  not  knoning  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester'a  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord  Halifax's  generous  design  (the;  both  having,  out 
of  respect  to  the  fiunilj,  enjoined  the  Ladj  Elizabeth  and  her  son  to  lieep  their 
favours  concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their  own  eipenee),  readily  came 
out  of  their  coaches,  and  attended  Lord  Jefferiee  up  to  the  ladj's  bedside,  who  was 
then  sick.  He  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he  bad  before  sud ;  but  she  absolutely 
refusing,  he  fell  on  bis  kueea,  Towing  never  to  rise  till  bis  request  was  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  company  b;  ios  desire  kneeled  also  ;  and  the  ladj,  being  under  a  sudden 
surprise,  fainted  awaj.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech,  she  cried,  '  No,  no  ! ' 
'  Enough,  gentlemen,'  replied  ho  ;  <  mj  lad;  is  very  good  ;  she  sajs,  "  Go,  go  !" '  She 
repeated  her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice  was 
lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joj  ;  and  the  Lord  JefTeries  ordered  the  hearsemen  to 
carr;  the  corpse  to  Mr.  Bussel's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till 
he  ^ould  send  orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  be  added,  should  be  after  the  royal 
manner.  His  directions  were  obejed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
her  son  remained  inconsolable.  The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  the  Lord 
Halifax  and  the  Biabop,  to  excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the  real  truth  ; 
but  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the  Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea  ;  especially  tho 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem 
ready  set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  wilhout  any  corpse  to  bury.  The  under- 
taker, after  three  days' expectance  of  orders  for  embalment,  without  receiving  any, 
waited  on  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it  off 
with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying  that  those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken 
frolio  deserved  no  better ;  that  he  romombered  cothing  at  all  of  it ;  and  that  he 
might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  corpse.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  upon 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse  home  and  set  it 
before  the  door.  Tbey  desired  a  day's  respite,  which  was  granted.  Mr.  Charles 
Diyden  wrote  a  handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  returned  it  with  this  cool 
answer — 'That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more  about 
it.'  He  then  addressed  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  who  absolutely 
refused  to  do  anything  in  it.  In  this  distress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a 
most  noble  example.  At  lost  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dryden's  decease, 
was  appointed  for  the  interment,  Lr.  Oarth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration  at  the 
College  over  the  corpse,  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train  of 
coaches."  Of  the  truth  of  this  story  Dr.  Johnson  could  find  no  other  confirmation 
than  a  letter  of  Farquhar's,  stating  tho  funeral  was  "tumultuary  and  confused  ("  a 
■omewbat  strong  one,  we  should  consider,  seeing  that  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the 
funeral,  which  do  not  allude  to  the  story,  are  equally  silent  as  to  any  such  general 
features  as  Farquhar  mentions.  There  is  to  be  added  also  that,  though  there  are  dis- 
crepancies in  the  dates,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  unusual  delay  took  place  between 
the  death  and  the  burial,  and  that  the  procession  set  out  from  the  College  after  the 
delivery  of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  writer,  instead  of  from  the  poet's  own 
house:  a  circumstance  utterly  unexpltunable,  it  appears  to  us,  except  from  the  oc- 
cuirence  of  some  unusual  event.    The  funeral  was  sufficiently  splendid  when  it  did 
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take  plMe.  A&«r  the  ontion  at  the  Coll^^e,  the  ode  of  Honcc^  Eg^  monumeMum 
are  peraatiHt,  set  to  "  moomful  miuio,"  was  rang,  with  ftn  accompaniment  of  trum- 
pets, hautbojB,  and  other  iuatruments.  The  procesBion  then  set  out,  consuting  first 
of  BfiTeral  mourners  on  horseback,  then  the  band,  "  who  made  a  very  harmonious 
noiae,"  preceding  the  coipie,  ivhicb,  lastly,  was  followed  b;  no  less  than  twenty  mourn- 
ing-coaches, drawn  each  by  six  horsea,  and  a  multitude  of  othor  equipages. 

Among  the  remaining  poeta  buried  in  the  Comer  there  are  three  whose  memori&lB 
»ttr»ct  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  Tisitor — those  of  Bowe,  Prior,  and  Qay.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  side  by  dde  in  the  comer  behind  the  screen  which  faces  the 
dM>Tway,  whilst  Prior's  stares  you  in  the  face  &om  the  screen,  as  you  enter,  as  if  et-get 
t«  thrust  itself  upon  your  notice  before  your  attention  is  occupied  by  the  greater 
mconorials  of  the  place.  Rowe's  monument  is  by  Rysbikck,  and  is  chittQy  noticeable 
for  a  beautiful  inscription  by  Pope,  concluding  with  the  following  allusiou  to  his 

"  To  these  so  moum'd  in  death,  eo  loved  in  liTs, 
The  chlldlesi  parent  and  tlie  widon'd  wife 
With  teara  inscribes  this  monumental  stone, 
That  holds  their  aahes,  and  txpecta  her  man." 
To  the  poet's  excesure  annoyance,  it  is  said,  the  widow  sympathised  so  little  with  Uie 
expectation*  of  the  monument,  that  she  married  again,  and  thus  destroyed  at  once 
half  the  beauty  of  the  thought.    Bowe  died  in  1718,    Three  years  after  Prior  was 
buried  in  "  that  last  piece  of  human  vanity  "  which  was  erected  at  his  own  desire,  and 
for  which  be  left  a  bequest  of  £5W>.     This  certainly  was  a  summary  way  of  deciding 
the  unouut  of  hie  own  reputation  ;  hut  posterity  likes  to  hare  its  own  opinion  on 
these  matters,  and  that  opinion,  we  fear,  in  spite  of  the  showy  monument,  is  not  very 
&Tourable  to  Matthew  Prior.    The  memorial,  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  boy  holding  a 
medallion  portrait  of  him  who,  in  the  words  of  Pope's  inscription,  was — 
"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild, 
In  wit  a  man,  slmplldty  a  child," 
suggests  more  interesting  recollections.    The  author  of  the  most  popular  of  English 
musical  pieces,  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'   and  of   one  of  the  beat  of  English  ballads, 
'Black-eyed  Susan,'  the  favourite  correspondent  of  Pope  and  Swift,  (how  touching 
are  the  laments  of  the  latter  orer  his  death  I)  and  the  almost  idolised  inmate  of  the 
eccentric  but  benevolent  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  rises  always  to  the  me- 
mory as  one  of  those  poets  for  whom,  if  we  have  not  any  uncomfortable  amount  of 
awe  and  veneration,  we  bare  a  great  deal  of  genuine  lore.    The  worthless  couplet — 
"  Life  is  a  jeat,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thoogbt  so  9nee,  but  now  I  know  it" — 
the  mere  expression  of  a  mood  of  the  poet's  mind,  should  never  have  been  placed  on 
the  monument,  and  it  were  an  act  of  kindness  to  Oay'a  memory  to  erase  it.    There 
remain  to  £11  up  the  list  of  the  strictly-poetical  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey  only  Den- 
ham,  the  author  of  '  Cooper's  Hill,'  who  liea  buried  beneath  the  parement  in  front  of 
Dryden's  monument ;  and  Macpherson,  the  author— as  there  ia  now  little  doubt  but 
he  waa — of  the  poems  ushered  into  the  wrald  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
the  productions  of  Osaian,  whose  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  plain  blue  stone  and 
brief  inscription,  near  the  centre  of  the  transept.    As  to  the  memorial  to  Milton, 
remarkable  for  a  piece  of  vile  taste,  perpetrated  by  him  who  erected  it,  and  who  in 
oonsequence  has  been  pilloried  in  the  '  Dnnciad,' 

"  On  poets'  tomba  see  StMon't  titles  writ;" 
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Siudapan'*,  i«  which  Milton'i  linei  m»j  ba  applied  with  pseuliu  foiM,  em  by  thos* 
who  do  not  ^te  agn*  with  the  poet  in  holding  uij  monanoBt  unnoMinuT: 

"  D«ar  Son  of  Hemorj,  gmt  hsir  of  tune, 
Wlif  need'it  tlioa  nicA  vetk  vilneu  of  Uif  nunel" 

Phillipi'i,  with  its  profile  effigf,  and  wnath  of  Uuid  and  apple-lMTAS,  in  illiutifttion 
of  hi«  poem  on  Cjder,  which  waa  rejected  by  Dr.  Sprat  on  account  of  it«  alluiion  to 
PhiUips'a  uncle,  UiltoD,  a  name,  Id  the  biehop'i  opinion  (bimself  a  amall  poet),  too 
deteitable  to  he  lead  on  the  walli  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion ; — Butlar'c 
buit ; — Qraj'a,  with  ita  figure  in  relief  of  the  Ijric  Huee  holding  a  medallion  of  th« 
poet,  bj  Baoon ; — Thomaon'i,  MaMn'i,  Qoldemith'i,  and  Southej'i ; — they  are  all  hut 
10  ntanj  instances  of  the  poets'  monuneDti  which  have  no  poets  tepoiiog  beneath 
them,  that  Addiion  alludes  to  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  'Spectator,'  and  which 
should  he  carefully  dissociated  from  those  that  have.  This  is  so  little  attended  to  in 
the  Abbey,  that  a  visitor  finds  it  impossible  to  determine  from  the  mere  sight  of  the 
tombs  or  inscriptions,  except  in  one  or  two  caeee,  which  of  the  great  poets  were  really 
buried  here.  Although  but  a  mere  honorary  memorial,  the  one  we  just  mentioned, 
Goldsmith's,  is  interesting  flom  an  incident  connected  with  it.  This  great  poetf 
essayist,  and  Doveliat,  who  was  in  himself  sufficient  to  prove  Johnson's  theory,  that 
genius  is  but  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentsily  determined  in  some  pap- 
tioular  direction — for,  whilst  Goldsmith's  powers  were  direoted  in  numerous  directions, 
he  excelled  in  all, — this  admirable  writer,  who  wanted  but  one  of  the  commonest  of 
qualities,  prudence,  to  have  been  also  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  men,  was  in- 
tended to  hare  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  with  a  magnificent  ceremonial,  until  tha 
knowledge  of  his  numerous  unpaid  debts  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme ; 
when  the  body  was  interred  In  the  Temple  churchyard.  A  tablet,  however,  it  was 
decided  should  be  raised  to  bis  memory  in  the  Abbey ;  Reynolds  chose  the  place, 
immediately  over  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  of  8t.  Blaize  (adjoining  Qay'e  memorial)) 
and  Johnson  undertook  to  prepare  the  inscription.  What  followed  lives,  no  doubt, 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers.  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription  in  Latin,  and 
presented  it  for  the  approval  of  his  companions,  when  they  one  and  all  disapproved 
of  it,  and  subsequently  prepared  a  round  robin  of  names,  begging  lii"'  to  celebrate 
the  fame  of  an  English  author  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Johnson  flatly 
refused,  saying  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  nails  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  an  English  iascription  ;  and  so  we  have  before  us  the  Latin  inscription  ;  unin- 
telligible perhaps  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  visitors  of  the  Abbey  who  have 
enjoyed  'The  Deserted  Tillage '  and  'TheYicar  of  Wakefield,'  and  who  are  natu- 
rally interested  iu  knowing  what  his  Mend  Johnson  would  say  about  him. 

The  Poets'  Corner  is  not,  however,  solely  confined  to  poets ;  divines,  philosephen, 
utors,  musicians,  dramatists,  architects,  and  critics  have  found  place  among  than. 
Barrow,  whose  life  almost  justifies  the  inscription  which  speaks  of  "  a  man  almost 
divine,  and  truly  great,  if  greatness  he  comprised  in  piety,  probity,  and  faith,  the 
deepest  learning,  equal  modesty  and  morals  in  every  respect  sanctified  and  sweet," — 
Barrow,  whom  Charles  XL  used  to  call  an  "  unfair  preacher,"  inasmuch  as  that  he 
left  nothing  for  others  to  say  after  him  on  the  topics  he  handled, — Barrow  lies  here, 
with  a  tablet  and  bust  over  his  remains :  the  latter  ha*  the  appearance  of  being  a 
iUtbful  likeness. 

In  another  part,  beneath  the  pavement  before  St.  Blaise's  Chapel,  lie  the  remains  of 
Johnson,  with  those  of  his  friend  and  early  associate  when  the  world  was  all  before 
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tbam  both,  ud  the  ptth*  wen  jet  to  dioose— Ourick, — on  the  one  ude,  wd  thoM  of 
Shvridu  on  the  other.  Whj  the  monunwnt  nised  to  Johnson's  niemoi;  should  ban 
been  placed  in  St  Paui's,  instead  of  orer  or  near  his  nmains  in  the  Abbey,  is  one  of 
those  mjBtorisB  that  wo  may  expoot  to  aoWe  when  we  hare  laarnt  why  Nelson— whoso 
memonble  words  at  the  battle  of  the  NUa,  "  Yictory  or  Westminster  Abb^!"  to 
peculiarly  marked  out  the  proper  place  of  his  destination— was  interred  at  St.  Paul's. 
Vith  r^ard  to  Johnson's  monument,  however,  wo  are  too  glad  at  not  seeing  in  the 
Abboy  the  olassioal  monatrosity  which  is  absurdly  said  to  commemorate  Aim,  to  cars 
yterj  much  about  the  cause.  Qarrick's  monument,  erected  at  some  distance  from  his 
remuns,  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  transept,  is  to  us  ohiefly  remarkable  from  the 
oireunutance  that  it  betrayed  one  of  the  most  tolerant  of  spirits  into  aomething  TOy 
lik«  intoleianoe.  When  Oharles  Lamb  says  he  would  "  not  go  so  &r,  with  some  good 
Catholics  abroad,  as  to  shut  players  out  of  conseotated  ground,"  he  does  go  &r  enough 
to  aiTord  &esh  fuel  to  the  unjust  opinion  of  the  aotoi's  art  that  has  so  long  prevailed 
ID  the  eountries  where  Shakspeie  and  Mollire  each  trod  the  stage — an  opinion  as 
mischierous  too  as  unjust;  for,  by  depredating  the  profession,  it  has  in  a  thousand 
ways  helped  to  lower  the  characters  of  the  professors :  thus  mailing  the  eTil,  of  which 
it  can  with  the  greatest  show  of  reason  afterwards  complain.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  "  theatrioal  airs  and  gestures  "  of  the  monument,  not  simply  from  any  deficiency 
of  the  sculptor's  skill  to  make  them  natural,  but  as  objecting  evidently  to  anything 
that  could  remind  us  of  the  theatre.  There  is  a  short  way  to  test  the  truth  of  all 
this.  At  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  same  wall  on  which  is  Qarrick's  monument  is 
that  to  Handel,  in  which  the  musician  is  represented  surrounded  by  the  materials 
and  accessories  of  kit  art — the  organ  in  the  background,  a  harp  in  the  hands  of  an 
angel  above,  and  an  effigy  of  himself  in  the  act  of  composition,  and  as  if  suddenly 
inspired,  in  frxmt.  No  one  speaks  of  theatrioal  oi  orchestral  gestures  in  connection 
wiUi  this  great  work.  If,  then,  Charles  Lamb  did  not  overlook  the  immense  differ- 
enoe  that  there  must  be  between  the  productions  of  E.  Webber,  the  artist  of  the 
Mie,  and  those  of  Roubiliao,  the  artist  of  the  other,  his  aoimadversiona  will  be  found 
strictly  to  mean  that  the  theatre  is,  in  the  abstract,  so  much  less  exalted  an  instru- 
ment of  eqjoyment  and  instcuetion  than  the  orchestra,  as  to  make  thoUiemoiy  of 
the  one  poinfnl  to  us  ia  the  presence  of  the  dead,  when  the  other  rouses  no  such 
SHksations :  a  oonclusion  to  which  we  respectfully  demur,  remembering,  what  the 
truest  lovars  of  Sbabpere  seem  often  to  forget,  how  grand  a  mission  has  been  given 
to  the  stage  :—"  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own 
batnre,  toorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pnssure."  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  ought ;  and  may  be  made — when  those  who  have 
induence  over  it  raise  their  own  minds  to  its  natural  level. 

Above  the  monument  just  referred  to,  Handel's,  ia  a  tablet  which  reminds  us  of  an 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country,  the  commemora- 
tiona,  which  took  place  within  tiie  Abbey  walls  on  several  different  occasions  during 
the  last  centnry,  and  once  during  the  present.  The  idea  was  £rst  suggested  in  a 
conversation  between  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  great  musician  in  1/83, 
who,  seiog  that,  in  the  following  year,  a  century  would  have  elapsed  since  his  birth, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  his  death,  resolved  to  attempt  the  getting  up  of  a 
perfimuusce,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  of  Handel's  works,  by  way  of  oomma- 
moiation.  The  Director*  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  approved  of  the  tchem^ 
undertook  the  duties  of  arranging  the  performances,  and  Oeorge  III.  also  gave  his 
frilleat  sanction.  On  the  S6th  of  May  the  performances  began,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  Ahbey  presented  a  magnifiotmt  and  unique  speotaole.    At  one  end  of  the 
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nave  inu  seen  a  kind  of  tbroue,  witb  kd  encloBure  fitted  up  for  ro^alt;,  and  most 
regKll;  decorated,  in  the  centre,  and  two  other  enclosures,  one  on  each  aide,  tot  the 
bithops  and  for  the  De&n  and  Chapter.  At  the  other  end  rose  thevaBt  orehettia,  iritfa. 
upwards  of  five  hundred  performers,  and  the  organ,  in  a  gothic  iiranie,  at  the  mim- 
tnit.  The  choral  bands  were  on  steps  at  the  sides,  rieing  Btage  upon  stage  till  they 
Hemed  lost  to  the  ejes  of  the  spectators,  in  their  eitremest  elevation.  LutI;,  ia 
the  area  and  galleries,  in  averj  nook  and  comer  into  which  it  seemed  pouible  for 
human  beings  to  introduce  themselves,  were  the  spectators,  thiee  ot  four  thoiuand 
in  number.  The  triumph  of  the  architect  to  whom  the  arrangements  for  the  fitting 
up  of  the  Abbej  had  been  confided,  Mr.  W^att,  was  seen  in  the  harmouioua  aspect 
which,  we  are  told,  the  whole  presented  ;  all  "  bo  wonderfully  corresponded  with  tha 
stjie  of  architecture  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  structure,  that  there  was  nothing 
viuble,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonise  with  the  principal  tone  of 
the  building."  The  performances  lasted  five  dajs,  and  on  the  whole  produced  a  deep 
and  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  permanent  interests  of  the  art.  For  some  jean  the 
commemorations  were  repeated  annually ;  but  graduall;  thej  were  given  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals  till  1T91,  when,  although  the  performers  had  been  increased 
to  the  number  of  16S7  persons,  the  receipts  exhibited  a  serious  decrease,  and  in 
consequence  the  commemorations  for  the  time  ceased.  Baydn  was  present  during 
the  last-mentioned  performances  ;  and,  as  he  was  ever  readj  to  acknowledge,  derived 
from  them  his  deep  veneration  of  the  mighty  genius  of  Handel.  The  last  oomtnemo- 
ration  was  that  of  1634. 

The  chief  remaining  memorials  of  Poets'  Corner  may,  perhaps,  be  best  noticed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  meet  the  eye  from  the  entrance-door.  By  the  side  of  Prior's 
monument  is  a  tablet,  by  Chantrey,  to  the  great  friend  of  the  negroes,  Granville 
Sharp  ;  who  was  led  to  make  the  first  attempt  towards  their  emancipation  by  a  little 
personal  incident  worth  remembering,  were  it  only  for  the  mighty  contrast  between 
the  end  achieved  and  the  beginning.  Walking  ohe  day  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, he  beheld  a  poor  negro  shirering  with  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness.  Ee  was  a 
slave  from  Virginia,  abandoned  by  his  master  in  this  country  on  account  of  illnesB 
brought  on l)y  the  change  of  climate.  Sharpcaused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholo^ 
mew's  Hospital,  where  he  recovered,  and  went  to  a  situation  provided  for  him  by  his 
benefactor.  Immediately  these  circumstances  reached  the  master's  ears,  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  throw  poor  Somerset,  bis  'late  slave,  into  prison  as  a  runaway.  The 
matter  was  then  brought  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
declared  the  I^an  free.  The  master,  however,  violently  seiied  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  get  him  on  board  his  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Somerset  was  brought  by  Ao&iiu  corpui  before  the  twelve  judges,  who,  after  several 
hearings,  declared  unanimously,  in  words  for  ever  memorable,  that  "as  soon  as  any 
■lave  sets  his  foot  upon  British  ground,  he  is  free."  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in 
order  to  show  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Qranville  Sharp,  that  he  nearly 
exhausted  his  fortune  in  carrying  this  case  to  its  important  issue  ;  and  that  he  had 
the  gratification  of  living  to  see  the  good  work  he  had  commenced  progress  to  the 
point  of  the  formal  abolition  by  the  legislature  of  the  slave-trade  in  1S07.  Ifesir 
Sharp's  memorial  is  the  bust  of  St.  Evremout,  the  French  wit,  and  that  of  Shadwell, 
the  hero  of  Dryden's  tremendous  satire — Mac  Flecknoe,  and  who  had  his  revenge  in 
seeing  the  great  poet  turned  out  of  the  laureateship  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Hary,  and  himself  put  in  his  place.  On  the  column  at  the  end  of  the  screen,  a 
tablet  records  the  memory  of  the  witty  author  of  the  '  New  Bath  Guide,'  Ohriatopher 
Anstej.    At  the  hack  of  the  screen,  near  Shafcspere's  monument,  ia  Mrs.  Pritchard's, 
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•o  ActrsM  of  whom  Chnichill  nja,  eomickll;  eooaglk,  oonnderiug  it  &xma  put  of  r 
panegTiio  on  a  tmUj  grMt  utu^  thftt  "hei  voico"  wiu 

'-  Ai  free  trom  blemiih  u  her  fiune." 
On  the  other  dde  of  Bishop  Bluze'a  Chapel,  the  mimptuona  moaument  of  the  great 
I>uke  t>f  Aigyll,  m  he  is  genentll;  called,  itrikee  the  eje  alike  t>7  its  sise  and  beautj. 
It  ie  ae  allegorioal,  and  tberefoie  slmoit  u  unmeaning,  aa  usual  in  the  chief  thought ; 
the  Duke  is  dying  at  the  base  of  a  pjramid,  with  BorroTring  figures  of  History, 
Uineira,  and  £loquence  aioimd  hiia.  But  the  execution  is  moit  maeterlj.  Canova 
is  said  to  hare  remarked  of  the  figure  of  Eloquence,  "  That  is  one  of  the  noblest 
at*tuei  I  have  seen  in  England."  On  the  floor,  between  the  monumenta  of  Handel 
and  Barrow,  is  the  full-length  statue  (on  a  circular  pedestal)  of  one  whose' writings 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  Ms  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  visits  of  the  '  Spectator'  are 
eTer  things  to  be  remembered,  and  here,  as  he  bas  himeelf  told  us,  he  was  frequently 
to  be  found.  "  When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,"  says  he,  in  the  first  of  his  papers 
OD  the  sulgect,  "  I  very  often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
Roominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  i^  are  apt  to  £11  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  dis^reeable."  In  another 
p«»age,  he  says,  "  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, — when  I  con- 
sider rivai  Witt  placed  vide  iy  tide, — or  the  holy  men  that  dirided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes, — I  reSect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind."  Did  Addison,  we  wonder,  think 
how  ai^licable  these  reroarks  might  be,  but  a  few  years  later,  to  his  own  case )  One 
feature  of  his  death-bed  is  well  known — his  sending  for  the  young  Sari  of  Warwick 
to  see  how  a  C^uistian  could  die :  but  another,  and  to  our  minds  more  touching 
incident,  was  his  conduct  to  Qay,  at  the  same  period.  He  sent  for  the  poet  to  his 
bed'side,  and  begged  his  foigivenesa  for  an  injury  which  he  had  done  him  (Gay 
knew  not  what,  hut  supposed  Addison  referred  to  some  obstruction  ho  had  thrown 
secretly  in  bis  path,  whilst  endeaTOuring  to  obtain  court  favour),  and  promised  him, 
if  he  Uved,  to  make  amends.  He  did  not  live,  hut  Qay,  we  are  sure,  with  all  his 
heart  forgare  him ;  and  we  can  look  on  the  memorials  of  the  "  rival  wits,"  here 
buried  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  these  at  least  did  not 
wait  for  the  grare  to  point  its  usual  moral.  Addison,  we  must  remark,  is  not  interred 
beneath  Westmacott's  statue,  but  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry  TII.'s  Giapei 

Beneath  the  pavement,  near  Addison's  statue,  the  remains  of  Cumberland,  the 
dramatist,  essayist,  and  excellent  classical  scholar,  are  interred  ;  and  near  him,  those 
of  Henderson,  an  actor,  who,  equally  great  in  Falstaff  and  Hamlet,  might,  in  Oar- 
rick's  absence,  have  reached  almost  Oarrick's  reputation.  As  it  was,  he  was  orer- 
sbadowed  by  the  mightier  genius,  and  consequently  few  now  remember  the  excellence 
of  John  Henderson.  Passing  on,  our  eyes  again  directed-  upwards,  we  perceive  the 
memorials  of  the  learned  Casaubon,  a  black  and  white  marble  monument  erected  by 
Stone,  and  of  Camden,  which  exhibits  a  half-length  figure,  book  in  hand,  of  the  great 
antiquary.  Camden  was  master  of  Westminster  School ;  and  looks  in  his  effigy, 
which  has  something  of  a  prim  pedagoguish  look  about  it,  as  though  he  u  still 
thinking  of  the  school,  and  wondering  whether  he  has  got  any  of  his  pupils  around 
hJTH  in  his  new  abode.  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  the  one  who,  if  tradition  be  true,  it 
must  best  please  the  antiquary's  shade  to  see  in  such  a  place — Ben  Jonson,  the  boy 
whose  talents  he  had  lo  early  noticed,  and  whom  he  subsequently  relieved  from  the 
d^radlng  position  of  a  brieklayer's  labourer  by  obtaining  for  him  the  office  of  tutor 
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to  Balelgb'B  aon.  Oroadng  now  to  the  nil  or  Mi«aii  of  tli«  ehoir,  we  fa&To  to  tbtt 
right  of  (he  ontrftnoe  the  beautifully  Hulpturad  monnment  of  Dr.  Bmbj,  lUMtBr  of 
WestmiDiter  School,  and  ita  rigid  ungTMeful-looking  rir&I  (both  bsiiig  Bimilai  recum- 
bent figures),  thftt  of  the  eminent  divine,  Dr.  South,  b;  its  side.  In  the  papers 
before  referred  to  we  find  Addieon  ud  Sir  Boger  ftwding  before  Bnsb/e  memorinl  ; 
when  the  knight  exolaims,  «  Dr.  Busbj  I  ft  grekt  nmn  :  he  whipped  my  gnndfUher  ; 
— a  Teij  gieftt  nuui !  I  ihould  lure  gone  to  him  myeelf,  if  I  had  not  been  tt  block- 
head ;— a  very  great  man  ! "  The  poet  Congreve,  we  may  here  add,  is  buried  in 
another  part  of  the  Abbey;  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  aay.  Laitly,  inteiied  below 
the  paTeraent,  aro— Qifford,  the  critic  of  the  '  Quarterly,'  whose  nod  wai  lo  long  fato 
in  the  literary  world ;  Chamben,  the  aiohitect  of  Sonuraet  House ;  Adam,  the 
builder  of  the  Adelphi,  "0  rare  Sir  William  Darenant  I"  Old  Parr,  half  an  immop- 
tal  himself,  and  therefore,  we  luppoae,  among  the  poetH  ;  and  Sheridan,  whote  deatli 
in  poverty  under  an  arrest  for  debt,  and  almost  regal  funeral,  show,  eren  more  bril- 
liantly than  usual,  that  kind  of  antithesis  which  the  world  has  bo  long  been  acouA- 
tomed  to  look  on  but  ai  a  necessary  part  of  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  and 
wbioh  if  it  missed  for  any  length  of  time,  would,  we  verily  believe,  make  it  begin 
to  look  about,  and  button  up  its  pockets  carefully,  suspicious  that  all  was  not  aa  it 
should  be. 

As  We  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  inscription  on  the  plun  blue  stone  at  onr  feet, 
which  has  suggested  these  melancholy  but  unavoidable  lefleetions,  they  fall  upon 
Ihyden\  stately  stone  instead  of  brwd;  then  s^n  upon  the  memorials  of  the 
Prince  of  Poeta,  with  the  horrible  doubt  that  belongs  to  it ;  on  Goldsmith's,  who, 
after  all  that  1ms  been  said  of  his  extravagance,  perhaps  scarcely  received  for  the 
whole  of  his  works  the  amount  of  three  years'  salary  of  a  minister  of  state  ;  on 
Johnson's,  whose  early  struggles  in  Iiondon  must  be  in  every  one's  memory:  in  short, 
turn  where  we  will,  bounding  our  vision  to  the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  or  looking  beyond 
them,  we  see  still  the  same  unnatural  disparity  between  the  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment given,  and  the  reward  received  ;  too  often  little  more  than  "  Poets'  Comer." 

Thx  Mohcnints  IK  THE  Navb  Aim  Chapels. 
The  author  of  the  '  Sketch-Book,'  after  a  visit  to  the  Abbey,  remarks,  "  I  endea- 
voured to  form  some  anangement  in  my  mind  of  the  otijects  I  had  been  oontem- 
plating,  but  found  they  were  already  &lling  into  indistinctness  and  confusion. 
Names,  insoriptions,  trophies,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  recollection,  though  I 
had  icareely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold."  This  passage  describes  but  too 
truly  the  general  effect,  even  on  the  most  iutelligenb  minds,  of  a  first  or  occasional 
visit  to  the  Abbey  memorials.  And  the  causes,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  very  roultiplioity  of  the  objeots  that  meet  the  eye,  but  much  more  in  the  entire 
absenoe  of  any  systematic  arrangement.  Indeed,  whilst  there  are  two  features  in 
particular  which  invest  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  interest  and  a  value  that  belong 
to  no  other  English  structure,  the  one  id'  universal  character, — the  burial  in  it  of  so 
many  of  our  great  men ;  the  other  limited  to  the  lovers  of  art, — the  knowledge  that 
it  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  examples  of  the  history  of  sculpture  for  five  or  six 
oenturies ; — these  are  preeiaely  the  features  which  are  the  least  attended  to  in  the 
Abbey,  and  which  therefore  appear  with  the  least  possible  effect.  The  Englishman, 
proud  of  his  oountry,  oomee  here  to  gaie  upon  the  last  resting-place  of  the  men 
whose  aohievemeDts  have  given  him  cause  for  his  pride ;  but  finds  not  only  that 
remarkable  men  of  eveiy  Aefptt  of  inteUeottial  power,  of  every  variety  of  oooapatira 
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and  period,  tat  eonfnBodlj  mingled  together,  wiOi  the  kdcUtion  of  a  iprioUing  of 
thoM  renurk&blA  onl  j  from  the  oinmmBtaitoe  that  tbefar  renuuos  ehorild  be  here  ttt  all, 
bat  thftt  in  re&litj  ha  ouinat  djicover,  with  anything  approaching  to  genenl  aeoa- 
rftcy,  the  gnat  men  who  were  nally  huried  in  the  Abbe;  from  those  who  have  merely 
hftd  honorary  memoiialg  erected  to  them.  Tho  studsut's  ease  is  still  more  hopeleis : 
what  instruction  can  be  poiiiblj  deriro  firom  the  Tieible  history  of  ait,  however  rich, 
wbttre  the  ftct*  or  monuments  of  which  it  it  compoHd  are  diqiened  throughout  a 
TMt  building,  in  such  order  that,  if  their  respective  positions  had  been  decided  hj 
lot,  the;  could  hardly  have  presented  a  greater  chaos  : — here  the  colossal  statue  of 
Watt,  in  the  beautiAil  little  chapel  of  Bt.  Paul's,  and  by  the  side  of  the  gothic  tomb 
of  Henry  V.'b  standard-bearer  j — there  the  effigies  of  some  of  the  ancient  abbots,  on 
their  altar-tombs,  OTenhadowed  by  the  gigantic  pile  of  masonry  erected  to  an  able 
Maman  of  the  last  century,  who,  we  suspect,  would  hare  been  in  no  slight  degna 
astonished  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  would  be  stuck  up  here  in  effigy  in  the 
garb  of  a  Roman  soldier!  The  Abbey,  too,  suffers  sadly  from  these  circumstances. 
We  may  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  may  gaze,  and  gaze  till  wo  resign 
outmItos  to  that  feeling  which  Coleridge  so  finely  describes — unconsciousness  of  the 
actualities  around,  and  expansion  of  the  whole  being  into  the  infinite, — may  listen 

whilst 

"  every  stone  is  kiae'd 
By  loond,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife ; 
Heart-tbrilling  strung  that  cut  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devont  a  veil  of  ecalacy;" 

may,  in  short,  leave  the  heart  and  soul  to  wander  where  and  how  they  please  whilst 
we  notice  nothing  individually :  but  the  moment  we  attempt  to  luxuriate  in  tiie 
detukof  the  building^  which  are  only  less  wonderful  than  the  whole,  the  "  actualities  " 
of  the  Abbey  become  too  much  for  us.  What  senses  of  sublimity  and  deTotion  can 
withstand  the  sudden  appearance  of  lome  prepoiterous  effigy,  connected  gena- 
rally  with  some  still  more  preposterous  pile  such  as  you  are  liable  to  meet  with 
in  almost  erery  part  of  the  Abbey — transepts,  ambulatory,  chapels,  and  nare — 
«Tery«here  but  in  the  choir,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  kings  I  But  it  is  not  such 
monuments  only  that  injure  the  giaad  harmony  of  the  struotnre ;  with  the  exception 
of  Westmaeott's  Buke  de  Montpenaier,  in  Henry  TII.'s  Chapel,  we  do  not  remember 
a  single  monument  placed  in  the  Abbey,  for  a  century  or  two  past,  that  would  not 
be  again  removed  from  it,  if  the  parity  of  architectural  taste  whieh  existed  when 
the  Abbey  was  buiit  should  be  ever  thoroughly  revived.  And  the  chief  cause  of 
such  wholesale  exclusion  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  very  circumstance  that 
sculptors  have  most  congratulated  themselves  upon — the  raising  the  effigies  of  the 
dead  from  their  former  reoumbent  position.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  caset 
in  which  we  have  departed  irom  the  practices  of  our  ancestors,  we  live  to  find,  after 
a  long  period  of  complacent  indulgence,  that  we  did  so  through  ignorance  of  the 
{oinciples  upon  which  they  worked.  Let  any  one  walk  through  tlie  chapel  of  the 
kings,  or  along  the  ambulatory,  and  he  cannot  but  notice  bow  the  tombs,  even  the 
stateliest  and  most  gorgeous,  harmonise  with,  nay  enhance,  the  affect  of  the  Abbey : 
let  him  then  look  upon  later  monuments,  and  his  most  iavourable  judgment  will  be 
that,  where  they  have  not  an  absolutely  injurious  effect,  they  have  at  least  a  n^[ativ« 
cue.  Is  there  any  secret  in  this  most  important  difference )  Surely  not  In  the 
one  class  you  are  seldom  reminded  of  anything  but  the  life,  or  the  mere  oiieumstanoe 
of  its  dose  ;  in  the  other  jou  can  never  forget  that  the  end  of  all  has  coma,  and 
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that  king,  prelate,  vanior,  Btatenaan,  and  oourtier,  hare  alike  foi^tUn  the  vanities 
of  the  Horld,  in  thii  kind  of  beautiful  and  touching  commuDJon  with  theii  Uaker, 
vhicb  they  are  contented  to  share  in  common  nith  their  lowliest  felW-creaturea. 
Their  deeds  may  be  recorded  on  their  monumenU  bj  grateful  hands  for  ut  to  read 
and  think  of,  bul  even  then  we  Ke  that  theg  think  only  of  Qod.  This  it  is  that 
makes  the  old  monuments  of  the  Abbe;  eMentially  a  part  of  the  Abbey :  they  exhibit 
the  same  magnificence,  the  same  repose  ;  they  inculcate  the  same  impTessive  lesson. 
Would  we  then  banish  from  churches  all  monuments  that  have  not  recumbent 
effigies ! — That  were  to  be  guided  by  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit.  We  should 
certainly  be  glad  to  see  the  rule  systematically  enforced,  that  only  monuments  of  an 
unmingled  and  uumistakeable  devotional  character  should  be  received  into  the 
Abbey;  and  if  tbat  result  can  be  obtained  in  better  or  in  more  various  ways  than 
of  old,  it  is  very  desirable  such  modes  should  be  adopted.  The  soulptors  are  even 
more  interested  than  the  publio  in  this  matter.  Their  skill  in  monuments  of  a 
different  class  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted  here,  wanting  the  chaim  of  fitness :  tha 
Abbey  is  as  unsuitable  for  them  as  they  for  the  Abbey.  Lord  Mansfield's  monument 
in  the  chief  court  of  English  judicature.  Canning's  in  the  halls  of  parliament,  and 
Watt's  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  merchant-princes  of  England,  would  be  so  im- 
pressive  as  to  raise  the  art  itself  at  once  to  a  high  level :  we  should  begin  as  % 
people  to  feel,  what  for  centuries  as  a  people  we  have  not  felt,  the  importance  of 
the  sculptor's  miisian.  As  to  the  memorials  for  which  no  particular  public  situationa 
are  marked  out  by  the  characters  of  the  men  they  commemorate,  they  might  be 
erected  with  the  happiest  effect  (as  has  recently  been  observed)  in  the  localities 
made  memorable  by  their  lives :  and  then  what  is  to  prevent  us  from  having  our 
Wal&aila,  as  the  Qermans  call  their  national  temple  near  Batiabon,  instead  of  our 
present  imperfect  and  unsystematic  method  of  honouring  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
in  buildings  so  unsuitable  as  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  1 

Under  the  circumstances  we  have  indicated,  the  best  mode,  perhaps,  of  esamining 
the  Abbey  memorials  is,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  to  fix  [our  attention  chiefly  upon 
those  which  relate  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  have  been  interred  here.  And  for  that 
purpose  we  shall  follow  the  route  marked  by  the  sequence  of  the  figures  in  the  plan 
(which  is,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  exact  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  the  guides  in 
the  Abbey),  in  order  that  we  may,  as  iar  as  the  circumstances  permit,  pass  over  the 
great  mass  of  the  modem  monuments  at  the  commencement  of  our  walk  through  the 
Abbey,  and  end  with  the  more  ancient  ones. 

We  pause  a  moment  in  Poets'  Comer,  to  gaze  upon  what  may  be  called  the  finest 
interior  view  of  the  Abbey,  including  as  it  does  the  two  transepts,  with  the  rich 
painted  rose  window  in  the  one  opposite  to  us,  the  choir,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave. 
Important  alterations  have  been  here  made,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  aSbrding  in- 
creiwed  accommodation  for  those  who  attend  Divine  service.  The  transepts  are  now 
open  from  endj  to  end,  tight  across  the  choir,  and  are  nearly  filled  with  seats. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  have  been  thrown  a  little  farther  back ;  they  also  extend  quite 
to  the  organ  gallery,  and  to  Mr.  Blore's  screen  in  the  direction  of  the  nave.  The 
organ  has  been  rebi^t,  and  greatly  improved  and  elaborated.  It  is  now  in  three 
divisions,  and  is  worthy  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  the  form  in  which  the  musical  portions 
of  the  service  are  performed.  A  new  and  magnificent  punted  glass  window  has  been 
put  up  in  the  southern  transept,  at  a  cost  of  between  SOOOf.  and  300tV.  This  window 
was  seven  years  in  preparation.  The  Abbey  was  reopened  in  its  present  form  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1B48. 

And  now,  taking  a  brief  glance  at  the  interesting  piuntings  in  the  Ch^»el  of  St. 
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Sl&ix«,  we  move  along  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  towards  the  naTe,  obserring  as 
■we  pasi  Sir  Cloudealej  Shorel'i  monument,  the  conatant  butt  of  our  wits,  and  that  of 
th«  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whom  Johnson  calls  "the  first  of  the  DisHnten 
wbo  courted  attention  bj  the  graces  of  language,"  on  the  left ;  and  Bebues'  bust  of 
Dr.  Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  sjstem  of  education,  and  Tbjnne'a  monument, 
with  its  bas-relief  representing  the  aasasaination  of  that  gentleman  in  Pall  Mall,  on 
th«  right.  Among  the  earliest  memorials  that  attract  us  in  the  nare  ia  that  to  the 
onfoTtunate,  but  ccrtainlj'  not  innocent,  Major  Andr6,  whose  remains  were  interred 
here  man;  jrears  after  hia  death  on  the  acaffold.  An  interesting  bas-relief  showing 
Aodi^  as  a  priaoner  in  the  tent  of  WaEhing:ton,  with  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  come 
to  solicit  hia  pardon,  haa  been  the  mark  of  much  and  ybtj  pertinacious  ill-usage,  such 
»a  the  knocking  off  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures  :  new  ones,  consequentl?,  have 
been  scTeral  times  put  on.  Charles  Lamb  could  not  resist  the  opportunity,  when 
'writing  to  Soutbej,  that  thia  afforded  of  a  hit  at  hia  friend's  change  of  politick  opi- 
nions. Eanng  called  the  mutilation  "  the  wanton  miachief  of  some  schoolbo;,  fired, 
perhaps,  with  raw  nations  of  transatlantic  freedom,"  he  adds,  most  innocently,  "the 
mischief  was  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  unfortunate  relic  V  It  is  said  the  circumstance  caused  a  temporary 
sererance  of  their  intimacy.  Beyond  Andre's  monument,  and  filling  up  the  breadtji 
of  tiie  spaces  between  three  successive  windows,  are  the  monuments,  by  Eoubtliac,  of 
lieatenant-Qeneial  Hargrare,  where  Time  has  overthrown  Death,  and  broken  his 
dart,  and  the  dead  is  rising  in  resurrection  ;  of  Miyor-Qeneral  Fleming,  where  the 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  valour  of  the  dead  warrior  are  represented  by  the  emblems  of 
those  virtues  which  Minerva  and  Hercules  are  binding  together  ;  and  of  the  well- 
known  Marshal  Wade,  who  aignaliged  himself  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  which, 
like  all  Roubiliac's  works,  shows  how  that  great  artist  was  accustomed  to  think  for 
himeelf  within  the  bounds  which  the  taste  of  the  period  marked  out,  if  he  did  not  go 
to  any  remarkable  degree  beyond  it.  In  Wade'a  monument,  Time  endeavours  to 
overthrow  the  soldier's  memory,  typfied  by  a  pillar  decorated  with  trophies  of  warfare, 
but  is  successfully  opposed  by  Fame,  wbo  drives  bim  back.  In  this  part  of  the  nave 
a  door  opens  into  the  cloisters  where  lie  four  of  the  early  abbots, — Titalis,  Crispinui, 
De  Blois,  and  Laurentius, — with  some  diatinguiahed  men  of  a  more  recent  eia.  Here, 
for  instance,  repose  Barry,  the  famous  actor ;  Sir  John  Bawkins,  the  historian  of 
music ;  the  lady  dramatist  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  Aphra  Behn,  whose  numerous 
comedies  show  the  truth  of  Pope's  line — 

"The  stage  how  loosely  docs  Astrea  tread;" 
Hrs.  Bracegirdle,  Congreve's  friend  and  favourite  actress ;  Lawes,  tbe  original  writer 
of  tbe  music  of '  Comus,'  and  Milton's  Mend  ;  with  a  host  more  of  actors  and  actresses 
as  Bctterton,  of  whose  interment  so  interesting  an  account  is  given  in  the  'Tatler  ;' 
FootB,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Tales,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  cloisters  also  were  brought  the  body 
of  Sir  EdmondbuTj  Godfrey,  after  its  strange  discovery  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  con- 
sequent public  exposure  in  the  city.  The  funeral  was  remarkable.  Seventy-two  cleigy- 
men  marched  in  front  of  the  procession,  whilst  above  a  thousand  persons  of  rank  or 
distinction  followed  it.  At  tbe  service  two  strong  able-bodied  divines  stood  in  tbe 
pulpit,  on  the  believed,  or  pretended,  necessity  of  guarding  bim  tiom  tbe  violence  of 
the  Papists,  who,  it  was  presumed,  bad  committed  the  murder.  Here,  lastly,  rests 
"the  genius  of  the  graphic  art,"  to  use  the  words  of  tbe  poetical  inscription,  Tertue, 
the  Engraver  ;  and  near  that  monument,  with  the  musical  score  of  the  "  Canon  by 
twofold  augm^tation,"  Benjamin  Cooke,  its  autbot,  deputy-organist  of  tbe  Abbey  at 
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the  aga  of  tirelT*  ja«n,  aubaequentlj  orgoniat,  aai  oi)«  of  the  true  niMters  is  th»t 
■ahool  of  murio  abont  which  the  people  of  thii  countvT'  almost  seem  to  know  the 
loMt— the  Engliah. 

Betunung  into  the  wia,  ws  peTCeive,  extending  over  Beoa  Wilceek'a  monument, 
with  its  Tiew  of  the  Abbejr,  Dean  Sprat's,  the  poet,  and  friend  of  Cowle;  and  Buck- 
ingham (the  last  be  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  famous  '  Eleheanar),  and  Sir  L. 
BohinHon's,  a  work  b;  Roubiliao's  pupil,  Read,  which  perhaps,  excites  more  notico 
than  anj  of  the  master's  own ;  not,  howoTer,  for  its  exoellence,  but  its  outiageous 
absurdity.  Turn  we  now  to  a  memorial  of  a  different  kind— that  to  the  dnunatio 
writer  CongreTO,  with  his  bust  in  high  relief,  wearing  the  full-bottomed  wig  of  hii 
time,  which  here,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Congreve,  sits  not  ungracefully.  Ko  doubt, 
the  author  of  the  wittiest  oomediee  in  the  language  achieved  the  much  dearer  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  was  the  fine  gentleman  he  desired  to  be  thought.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  records  that  he  lies  near  the  place,  and  that  it  was  set  up  by  Hen- 
rietta Duebeii  of  Marlborough,  as  "a  mark  how  dearly  she  remembers  the  bappinesa 
she  enjoyed  in  the  sincere  friendship  of  bo  northy  and  honest  a  man,"  &a.  Congreve 
may  b«  said  to  have  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  this  inscription  (for  he  left  the 
DuohsH,  who  did  not  want  his  property,  the  whole,  and  his  anoient  and  embarrassed 
&railf  nothing),  and  no  doubt  thought  it  cheap  at  the  money.  Congreve  died  in 
1728.  His  bod;,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  removed  with 
great  pomp  into  the  Abbej,  noblemen  bearing  the  pall.  Among  the  noticeable  par- 
sonages buried  in  this  part  of  the  nave,  without  any  memorials,  are  Dean  Attarbury — 
the  place  was  his  own  previous  choice,  as  being  "as  &r  &om  kings  and  Cniars  as  the 
Bpaoe  will  admit  of,"  as  he  tells  Pope,  in  one  of  hii  letters  in  1722— and  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
tbe  actress,  who  was  buried  in  a  very  fine  Brussels-lace  head-dress,  a  Holland  shift 
with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  &c. ;  cir- 
cumstances which  Pope  has  made  tbe  most  of  in  his  lines — 

"Odious!  inwooUenI  'twonld  a  saint  provoke  i 
(Were  tbe  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke.) 
No,  let  a  charming  chints  and  Bruaaels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbi,  and  shade  my  lifclesB  &ce  ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead  ! 
And— Betty— give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

This  was,  perhaps,  a  tail  mark :  but,  generally  speaking,  we  could  imagine  no  more 
startling  commentary  than  might  be  made  on  the  works  of  most  satirists  by  a  mere 
statement  of  the  exact  facts  they  have  referred  to,  whether  in  praise  or  condemna- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  wall  of  this  aisle,  for  example,  is  tbe  statue  of  James  Craggs, 
with  an  inscription  by  the  author  just  mentioned,  Pope,  who  speaks  of  his  deceased 
friend  as  a  statesman 

"  Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end  ' — 
the  said  James  Craggs  being  the  Secretary  of  State  whose  name  was  down  on  one  of 
the  swindling  subscription-lists  of  the  South  Sea  loheme  for  the  fictitious  sum  of 
£609,000,  and  who  died,  it  was  said,  from  tbe  Bmall-pox,  but  really,  it  was  thought, 
from  mental  anguish,  during  the  parliamentary  examination  into  the  a&ir.  As  we 
now  stand  bj  the  door  of  the  great  Western  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  we  perceive  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  latter  by  the  memorials  placed  in  it,  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  mere  incongruities  before  pointed  out  Two  beautiful  screens  stood  here,  against 
the  bate  of  the  west  towen ;  that  on  the  south  till  17S0,  and  that  on  tbe  north  down 
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tn  the  present  oentnty,  irbtm  ihtj  were  jmlled  down,  to  make  room  for  the  immenM 
xnilituy  memoriikl*  whioh  now  occupj  their  places,  Teooiding  exploiti  utterlj  for- 
gotten, and  ounm  that  fail  to  ronie  a  riugla  intereitiDg  auodation.  Half  hidden 
mmong  memorialj  of  this  kind  that  occupy  the  wertem  end  of  the  northern  ai»le,  to 
-whick  we  now  oiosi,  are  thoie  to  the  eminent  critical  geographer,  Migor  Bennell,  who 
li«e  buried  here  ;  to  Tieiney,  the  well-known  orator ;  and  to  the  great  painter,  greater 
"wit,  and  moat  rablime  coxcomb,  Sir  Qadfrej  Kneller,  which  has  an  inacilption  by 
Pope,  showing  that  Katura  muit  hare  been  in  a  very  critical  poeitieu  altogether  with 
T^tri  to  him,  for— 

"  Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie  * 

Her  works;  and  dying,  feara  heraclf  to  die." 

One  would  think  the  poet  had  determined  to  beat  the  painter  even  in  hii  own  rich 
wein  of  eitraT^ance.  Eneller  Ilea  at  Twickenham  with  Pope,  having  objected  to  be 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  because  "they  do  bury  fools  there."  Passing  along  the  wall  of 
the  aisle  eastward,  which,  like  the  one  we  hays  just  quitted,  is  covered  from  end  to 
«nd  with  memorials,  we  need  only  pause  to  notice  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Jane  Hill, 
the  One  antique  work  among  a  wilderness  of  modem  ones ;  the  monument,  nearly 
above,  to  Spencer  Perceval,  with  an  alto-relioTO  representing  the  circumstances  of 
lii«  asmsrinaticn  by  Bellingham ;  and  the  scroll,  held  in  the  outstretched  hands  of 
Time,  on  which  is  written  a  very  beautiful  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Friend  to  a  youth, 
Philip  Carteret:  the  Doctor,  we  may  observe,  has,  with  each  of  his  friends  and  rivals. 
Woodward  and  Mead,  an  honorary  memorial  in  the  nave.  Before  entering  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  examine  the  beautiful  screen  whieh 
has  been  erected  here  by  Mr.  Blare.  It  b  in  the  same  decorated  style  as  the  arch^ 
tecture  immediately  aronnd  it,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  Henry  IIL's  building 
by  his  son  Edward.  On  each  aide  of  the  screen  are  large  monuments,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  'If  this  were  a  much  greater  work  than  it  is. 
It  would  suffer  from  out  remembrance  of  Rouhiliac'i  noble  statue  of  the  philosopher 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  loftiest  speculations  are  suggested  by  the  simplest  and 
purest  means ;  but  when  we  add  that  this,  although  cut  by  Rytbrack,  is  Kent'a 
design,  wo  need  hardly  say  more.  Here,  too,  we  may  fitly  pause  an  Instant  to  gaie 
on  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  western  front,  with  its  rows  of  Jewish  patriarohs, 
glorious  in  their  brilliant  dyes  of  amber  and  purple,  the  work  of  oomparattvely 
recent  times,  and  the  smaller  windows  in  the  towers  at  the  rides,  which  are  ancient, 
and  seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their  original  splendour. 

This  will  be  a  fitting  place  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  Abbey,  which  are  gene- 
rally as  follows  : — Extreme  length,  including  Henry  TIl.'s  Chapel : — exterior  630 
feet,  interior  SI  1  ;  extreme  breadth  (across  the  transepts),  interior  S03  feet)  height 
of  the  westeni  towers,  S24  feet.  Of  the  chief  parts  of  the  structure  we  may  obeerre, 
that  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  71  feet,  the  choir  38,  the  tran- 
septs and  aisles  B4  ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  nave,  160  feet,  of  the  choir  1S5,  of 
each  transept  62.  Henry  TIl.'s  Chapel  measures  in  length  (the  nave)  103  feet,  in 
breadth,  nlth  aisles,  70,  in  height  60.  We  have  said  but  little  hitherto,  and  we  do 
not  Intend  to  say  much  more  as  wo  proceed,  on  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey,  for  we 
believe  such  descriptions  are  very  useless  in  works  of  a  general  character  ;  the  worst 
engraving  or  the  briefest  visit  uill  give  a,  more  accurate  idea  of  a  building  than  many 
pages  of  letter-presB.  We  therefore  leave  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  nave,  as 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Abbey,  undescribed  (seeing,  too,  that  our  engravings  wUl 
nuke  our  readers  tolerably  familiar  with  the  arclutectural  styles),  merely  remarking 
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th&t  it  is  the  loftiest  in  Eagland,  me&suriDg  102  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  graceful.  Without  enteriug  into  the  Tpied  question  of  the  origin  of  pointed 
architecture,  or  OTerlooking  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  hypothesis  of  finding 
in  nature  the  type  of  what  is  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  architectural  changes  and 
improvemeutE,  rather  thut  the  first,  which  no  doubt  all  the  chief  styles  are,  it  is  still, 
it  seems  to  us,  impossible  to  pace  along  thii  centre  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  look  up, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  extraordiuary  similarity  of  its  expression  to  that  of 
an  overarching  avenue  of  trees.  We  have  an  avenue  now  in  our  memory  formed  of 
very  tall  and  stately,  but  not  aged  trees,  where  the  trunks  ascend  as  regularly  and 
giaceful^  upwards  as  these  pillars,  and  where,  as  their  tops  meet  over  the  middle 
space,  you  can  detect  the  branches  running  across  and  interweaving,  in  a  thousand 
capricious  but  all  beautiful  forms,  which  the  groined  roof  appears  but  tamely  to 
imitate.  All  this  may  be,  as  architectural  writers  tell  us,  accidental ;  but  certainly 
the  accident  is  harder  to  believe  than  the  improbabilities  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  or  the  space  extending  from  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  to  the  north  transept,  contains  Eeverol  monuments  worthy  of  notice  ;  some  for 
their  amusing  character, — as  Dame  Cartoret's,  where  a  dancing  figure  is,  we  are  told, 
a  K«Burrection  ;  and  some  for  their  deeper  interest,  as  Wilberforce's  memorial  by 
Joseph,  which  is  original  enough  at  all  events  ;  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles',  by  Chantrey  ; 
but  this  part  should  be  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  music,  as  a  kind  of  musician's  comer, 
— for  here  lies  Purcell,  with  one  of  the  most  striking  epitaphs  ever  penned,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  by  Dryden.  It  runs  thus :  "  Here  lies  Ilenry  Purcell,  Esq,,  who 
left  this  life,  and  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  ex- 
cweded."  He  was  interred  in  November,  1695,  and,  according  to  the  picturesque  old 
custom,  at  nighl,  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  the  burial  of  the  greatest  English 
musician  ;  and,  as  was  most  fitting,  in  the  Abbey  where  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  where  Ids  sublime  anthems  bad  been  so  often  heard.  His 
memorial  is  against  one  side  of  a  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  aisle  ;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  pillar  is  the  memorial  to  Samuel  Arnold,  another  Drganist  of  the  Abbey 
in  which  he  is  interred,  and  a  worthy  successor  to  Purcell.  Opposite  to  these,  on  the 
left  wall  of  the  aisle,  is  the  memorial  of  Blow,  who,  according  to  the  inscription,  was 
the  "master  of  the  famous  Ur.  Henry  Purcell,"  although  it  is  now  established  that 
Purcell  owed  much  more  to  another  musician.  Captain  Cook,  than  to  Blow ;  the  latter, 
however,  had  claims  of  his  own  to  entitle  him  to  respect  and  commemoration. 
Beneath  Blow's  memorial  is  his  pupil's  Dr.  Bumey,  Hawkins'  rival  historian,  with 
an  inscription  that  does  little  credit  to  the  taste  of  his  daughter,  the  authoress  of 
'Evelina  ;'  whilst,  lastly,  close  by  their  side,  is  the  bust,  in  all  the  majesty  of  full- 
bottomed  wiggiam,  of  Dr.  Croft,  who  in  ecclesiastical  music  is  said  to  hare  bad  no 
superior.  He  also  held  the  situation  of  organist  to  the  Abbey ;  and  his  death  was 
brought  on  here  (during,  we  presume,  the  performance  of  his  duties)  at  the  coronation 
of  Qeorge  II.    Be  now  lies  near  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 

The  north  transept  is  rich  in  groat  names  of  another  kind,  chieSy  of  those  con- 
nected with  (he  business,  or  offices,  of  the  state.  Occupying  the  entire  space  between 
two  of  the  pillars  dividing  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept  from  the  centre,  is  Flax- 
man's  noble  monument  of  Mansfield ;  taken  altogether  perhaps  the  noblest  of 
modem  sculpture.  The  illustrious  judge  is  seen  in  the  judgment-seat  elevated  to 
a  considerable  height,  with  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  attending,  whilst  behind, 
on  the  base  of  the  monument  immediately  below  the  circular  choir,  is  the  beautifully 
sculptured  figure  of  a  youth  :  what  he  is  intended  to  represent  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  for  Mr.  Brayley  says  it  "  is  a  personification  of  Death,  which  is  rcpre- 
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s«nt«d,  ^reeably  to  the  idea  of  the  aucienta,  bj  theSguie  of  ajouth  portly  proatnte, 
&nd  leaning  npon  an  extinguished  toich  ;  "  whilst  Mr.  Peter  CuuDlogham,  in  his 
azcelleut  little  '  Handbook,'  desctibes  it  w  a  "  recumbent  youth,  »,  cruninal,  by  Wis- 
dom deliTered  up  to  Justice."  Lord  Mansfieid  is  buried  bene&tt)  his  memorial.  In 
the  central  portion  of  the  transept  repoM  Chatham,  Pitt,  Vox,  Costlereagh,  CanniD^;, 
Wilberibrce,  and  Grattan— a  rich  and  wonderful  neighbourhood,  to  which  Byron's 
lines  may  apply  with  a  wider  application  than  to  the  mere  graTea  of  Pitt  and  Fox  : 

"  a  few  feet 
Of  Eullen  earth  divide  each  winding-Bheet : 
How  peaceful  oad  how  powerful  is  the  grare 
That  hushes  all!" 

Of  their  memorials  we  need  only  obseire  that  Chatham's  lofty  pile,  by  Bacon,  repre- 
senting the  statesman  at  the  top  in  the  act  of  speaking,  is  against  the  end  of  the 
left-hand  wall  ;  Canning's  statue,  by  Chantrey,  nearly  opposite  ;  Fox's  memorial,  by  - 
Weatmacott,  showing  the  orator  dying  in  the  arms  of  Liberty,  attended  by  Peace 
and  a  kneeling  oegio  ;  and  Pitt's,  otct  the  groat  western  door  of  the  nave,  where  a 
work,  costing  0300^.  of  the  public  money,  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  public  ap- 
preciation :  it  is  by  Westmacott.  To  these  Lord  Castlereagh's  monument  has  just 
now  been  added.  Among  other  politicians  who  have  been  honoured  by  statues  here, 
are  Fowell  Buxton,  Homar,  and  Sir  W.  FoUett.  Turning  from  the  military  and 
naval  memorials,  which  here  too,  as  in  the  nave,  thrust  themselves  forward  on  all 
sides  (Roubiliac'fl  to  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Banks's  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  are,  however, 
deserving  of  the  attention  they  demand),  we  are  attracted  by  an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  western  aisle,  near  John  Eemble's  statue,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Warren  and  child  :  this  is  also  by  Weatmacott,  and  perhaps  the  artist's  most 
beautiful  work.  Two  monuments,  differing  much  in  character,  but  agreeing  in  having 
each  a  beautiful  inscription,  ore  also  deserving  of  notice — the  otie  is  the  sumptuous 
tomb  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kewcastle,  on  which  the  duchess  thus  beautifully 
speaks  of  her  fomOy : — "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youugest  sister  to  the  Lord 
Lucas  of  Colchester:  a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the 
sisters  virtuous  ; "  and.tbe  other,  a  plain  tablet,  close  by,  to  Grace  Scot,  who  died  in 
1640,  which  says, 

"  He  that  wilt  giye  my  Qrace  but  what  is  hers, 
Unst  say  her  death  hath  not 
Hade  only  her  dear  Scot, 
Bat  Tlrtae,  worth,  and  sweetness,  widowers." 

Was  this  "  dear  Scot "  the  Colonel  Scot  who  nas  executed  on  the  Restoration  for  his 
share  in  the  king's  death,  and  who  died  so  bravely  imder  the  revolting  atrocities  to 
which  he  and  his  companions  were  exposed  during  execution  ?  If  it  was,  T3race  Scot 
died  not  too  soon. 

The  eastern  aisle  of  the  transept  ia  shut  out  from  the  principal  space  by  the  monu' 
menta  which  have  closed  up  the  inter- columniations  ;  it  was  formerly  also  subdivided 
into  three  chapeb  by  acreena  of  a  very  rich  character.  Here  we  find  two  of  the  most 
remaritable  works  in  the  Abbey  ;  the  first,  on  the  floor,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,-  con- 
aiating  of  a  low  basement  on  which  lies  Sir  Francis  Vere's  efBgy,  with  four  kneeling 
knights  at  the  four  corners  supporting  a  plain  canopy  or  table  over  the  dead  warrior, 
on  which  ore  his  helmet,  breastplate,  and  other  martial  accoutrements.  Boubilioc, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  work  of  which  we  are  about  presently  to  speak, 
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wM  Men  one  diM,y,  bj  Qajfere,  tbe  Abbey  mMon,  lUndlng  vith  tat  umi  folded,  and 
g&tii^  intenttj  on  one  of  these  knighta  :  "  Hiuh  I  "  nid  he,  pointing  to  the  figuM 
M  Gajfere  appioaohed,  "  be  will  ipeak  toon."  Thie  ii  tho  true  spirit  of  geniut )  had 
that  Koubilifto  was  a  man  of  high  genius  thii  famous  Nightingale  monument  befon 
us  proTes.  In  one  TSspeet  it  may  be  said  to  be  utiique.  Roam  through  the  Abbej 
often  as  you  will,  examine  erery  one  of  the  immense  Tariety  of  works  by  dittlngaisb^d 
men  that  line  its  walls,  and  still  then  shall  be  the  same  sudden  startling,  as  It  wan, 
of  tho  hewt,  when  yon  reach  this ;  the  same  equally  novel  and  refreshing  emotion 
experienced.  It  is  not  the  grim  monster  starting  from  the  depths  below,  and  just 
about  to  launch  the  fttal  dart,  that  affects  us,  terrible  as  is  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  it  is  the  agonised  figute  of  the  husband,  clasping  his  dying  wife  with  the 
one  hand,  and  endenvouring  with  the  other  to  ward  off  the  irresistible  attack,  that  at 
once  appeals,  as  (culpture  seldom  can  appeal,  to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator.  The 
wife,  too,  BO  touchingly  drooplngly  beautiful,  b  an  exquisite  performance :  "  Life," 
as  Allan  Cunningham  observes,  "seems  slowly  receding  from  her  tapering  fingers 
and  her  quivering  wrist."  This  was  Boubiliac's  last  work.  He  died  the  year  alter 
its  erection,  1762.  In  the  same  aisle  is  Baily's  colossal  statue  of  Telford,  Ute  famous 
engineer,  who  was  buried  here ;  Oampbell's  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  numerous 
other  interesting  works  which  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  orer.  Between  the  end 
of  this  aisle  and  the  dork  hut  beautiful  little  chapel  known  as  Islip's,  and  which  has 
quaint  rebuses  of  his  name  carved  over  it  (a  man  slipping  firom  a  tree — T-altp,  &c.). 
Is  the  immense  monument,  by  Wilton,  to  General  Wolfe,  with  a  splendid  bas-relief  on 
its  base  of  the  landing  at  Quebec.  We  now  reach  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
where,  in  a  comer,  lies  a  tomb  with  a  design  on  a  brass  plate  to  Bir  Thomas  Tanghan. 
Here,  too,  is  the  monmnent  to  Iiord  Hunidon,  Qncen  Elizabeth's  Chamberlain,  which, 
as  it  forms  but  one  of  a  numerous  class  spread  through  the  other  chapels  of  the 
Abbey,  wc  may  as  well  describe,  so  far  at  least  as  a  few  words  will  enable  ns  to  do  so. 
It  oensists  of  a  pile  built  up  stcvy  upon  story,  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  celling  of  the 
chapel  (which  is  of  great  height),  and  consists  chiefly  of  recesses,  pillars  with  gilded 
Corinthian  capitals,  sculptured  obelisks,  &c,  whilst  the  lower  part  is  filled  by  an 
mormous  sarcophagus;  the  whole  of  marble,  and  proAisely  decorated.  .With  hut 
oomparativelf  unimportant  alterations  this  brief  account  would  apply  to  a  dozen 
other  works  of  the  greatest  pretension  in  the  Abbey,  and  which  we  may  therefore 
pass  over  through  the  remainder  of  our  walk.  The  ponderous  tomb  of  the  Earl  of 
Bsetor,  in  the  same  chapel,  obtuns  more  attention  than  it  deserves,  from  the  story 
connected  with  it.  By  the  earl's  effigy  lies  that  of  his  fint  wife,  on  one  side,  whilst 
the  other  was  left  vacant  for  his  second,  who,  it  is  said,  left  express  directious  in  her 
will  that  her  effigy  should  not  be  placed  there  :  the  noble  blood  of  Chsndos  could  not 
hrook  the  left-hand  position  under  any  circumstances.  Between  this  chapel  and  the 
ambulatory — their  canopies  forming  the  original  screen — are  tho  tombs  of  Abbots 
Colchester'  and  Fascet,  with  Millyng's  stone  coffin  on  the  latter,  brought  from  some 
other  part.  Between  these  abbots' memorials  is  a  similar  one  to  Bishop  Rnthall,  whose 
end  is  attributed  to  on*  of  the  oddest  of  circumstances.  He  had  drawn  up  a  book  on 
state  aflaiis,  to  be  laid  before  Henry  Till.,  but  unfortunately  sent  instead  an 
invmtory  ef  hit  trtatare.  What  a  delicious  joke  must  this  have  appeared  to  bluff 
Hal  and  his  court  \  With  what  sest  must  they  hare  turned  over  those  precious  pages ! 
Their  sport,  however,  was  death  to  the  unhappy  bishop.  Shaksperc,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, has  used  this  incident  in  connection  with  Wolsey's  fall. 

It  is  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  that  we  meet  with  the  contrast  before  mentioned — 
Watt's  colossal  stttue,  big  enough  to  lift  the  roof  off,  if  it  should  by  any  accident 
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stand  up  ;  the  Terjr  Incuiutioa  of  tbat  principle  of  active,  buij,  worldly  occnpatitin, 
to  which  its  owner  hu  given  bucK  pguitic  impulMS ;  and,  hiJf-concealed  behind  it, 
the  beaatiiol  gothic  monument  of  Lord  Boiuchier,  Eamy  T.'i  itandafd-beuer  at 
Agincourt,  with  it«  low  hrokd  arch  opening  into  the  tunhulatoij  ;  whilib  the  riew  of 
the  Bumptuous  chontrj  of  Lord  Bourchier'a  lord,  beyond,  is  stUl  more  oompletetj  in- 
tercepted. The  noble  inwriptiou  to  the  philoiophei  of  the  ■taam-'engine  ii  bj  Lord 
Brougham.  Among  the  other  monumenta  — some  of  them  very  large  and  itatcly— 
Sir  OUea  and  I^j  Daubenj'g,  in  the  centre,  abould  be  mentioned  for  the  peculiar 
decorations  of  their  reoiunbMit  effigiea,  in  accordancs  with  the  ityle  of  the  beginning 
of  the  siztaenth  centuij';  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Fullerton's,  for  the  punning  in- 
scription : — He  died  "fidUr  of  faith  than  of  ttax,  fuller  of  recolution  than  of  paini, 
fvUer  of  honour  than  of  days." 

Three  other  chapels  yet  remain:  those  of  St.  Nicholai,  with  iti  large  open  stone 
•creen;  St.  Edmund's,  with  its  wooden  one;  and.  St.  Benedict's,  behind  Diyden'i 
monument  in  Poets'  Comer.  The  most  nnpleasing  object  in  the  Abbey  u  that  which 
first  greets  you  on  entering  the  chapel  of  St.  Kicbolas — a  very  beautiful  gothic  rec«H 
facing  you — where  has  once  been  the  bra«8  effigies  of  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
died  in  1483,  but  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  effigy  of  a  lady  in  that  most  hideoui 
of  CDBtomes,  the  long,  tapering  waist,  and  extraragantiy  broad  hips,  which  is  stuck 
np  on  one  side  against  the  wall  at  the  back,  in  so  ludicrous  a  position,  that,  if  some 
wit  had  been  desirous  to  play  off  a  practical  satire  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Abbey  memorials,  he  conld  not  have  made  a  better  hit.  The  fine  effigies  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  James's  favourite,  Buckingham,  on  a  lofty  table-monument  in 
the  centre — the  admirably-preserved  effigies  in  brass,  on  the  floor,  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Stanley— and  the  old  freestone  tomb  and  eSgy  of  Philippe  Duchess  of  Yorl^  wife 
of  Sdmund  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III,, — are  the  least  showy,  but  most  inte- 
resting, of  the  monuments  in  the  chapel  of  6t.  Nicholas. 

In  Uke  next  we  have,  on  the  right  immediately  we  enter,  the  tomb  of  Williun  de 
Valence,  £arl  of  Pembroke,  and  half-brother  to  Henry  III.,  with  an  oaken  eflSgy  on 
an  oaken  cheat,  the  former  covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  and  the  latter  origi- 
nally decorated  with  thirty  email  statues  in  niches.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of 
great  beauty.  On  the  pillow  and  round  the  belt  there  yet  remain  portions  of  the 
ornamental  surface,  arranged  in  small  delicate  patterns,  the  colours  brilliant  to  this 
day.  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  lies  John  of  £ltham,  son  of  Edward  II.,  with 
an  alabaeter  effigy,  supported  at  the  head  by  guardian  angels,  and  having  numerous 
statues,  01  the  ruins  of  them,  around  his  tomb.  To  judge  of  the  workmanship  of 
these  statues,  one  should  stoop  down  in  the  comer  at  the  end  of  the  monument, 
where  there  are  one  or  two  nearly  perfect,  and  exhibiting  considerable  refinement  of 
expression  in  the  face.  Equally  excellent,  in  another  materia],  is  the  brass  effigy  of 
Eleanor  de  Bohun,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III. 
That  king  has  still  nearer  connections  lyuig  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward.  On  a  little 
tomb  are  the  curious  alabaster  effigies  of  two  of  his  children,  measuring  only  about 
twenty  inches  long.  With  a  glance  at  Stone's  figure  of  Frances  Holies,  which  Wal- 
pole  admired  foe  its  antique  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
where  repose  the  remains  of  the  &mOQB  Jiangham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  among 
other  personages  of  less  importance,  we  now,  fiiudly,  direct  our  stepi  towurds  the 
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In  &ccompanying  a  group  of  visitoTS  to  tKs  Abbe;,  along  the  uanal  route  of  ioapec- 
iion,  one  inaj  easily  see  where  lies  the  chief  object  of  attibction.  Not  in  PwU' 
Comer, — that  thej  h&re  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine  preriouily; — not  in  the 
antique-lookiDg;  chapels,  with  their  interesting  tombs,  of  the  Ambulatory ; — not  even 
in  the  "  world's  wonder,"  Heuiy  Tll.'a  Chapel,  for  the  very  extent  and  multiplicity 
of  its  attractions  render  any  attempt  to  investigate  them  during  the  brief  penod 
allowed  ridiculoua. — No ;  but  as  we  are  whirled  along  from  object  to  object,  the 
victims  apparently  of  some  resistless  destiny,  in  the  shape  of  a  guide  which  allows 
us  nowhere  to  rest,  and  the  mind,  at  first  active,  eager,  and  enthusiastic,  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  and  appreciata  all,  has  at  last  (biased  to  trouble  itself  about  any, 
and  left  the  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  eye,  we  are  suddenly  roused  by  the  sight 
of  one  object,  the  Coronation  Chair.  We  are  at  once  reheilious  to  our  guide,  or 
would  be,  but  that  he,  with  true  statesmanlike  craft,  knows  whore  to  yield  as  well  as 
where  to  resist :  here  he  even  submits  to  pause  while  questions  are  asked  and 
answered,  old  memories  revived,  historical  facts  and  fictions  canvassed  to  and  fro, — ■ 
till,  in  short,  we  achieve  in  this  single  instance  the  object  we  came  for  with  respect 
to  the  entire  Abbey,  And  the  few  and  the  many  are  alike  interested ;  whilst  the  last 
have  visions  of  the  most  gorgeous  pomp  and  dazzling  splendour  arise  before  them  in 
connection  with  the  coronation  ceremony,  the  first  are  insensibly  led  to  reflect  on.  the 
varied  character  and  influences  of  the  many  different  sovereigns  who  have,  in  this 
place,  and  seated  in  that  chair,  bad  the  mighty  English  sceptre  intrusted  to  their 
hands.  The  veij  contrasts  between  one  occupant  and  the  next,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  our  kings,  taken  in  connection  vrith  their  effects  on  the  national 
destinies,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  goodly  kind  of  biographical  history, — a  book 
that  should  be  more  interesting  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  works  of 
fiction.  Becoll  but  a  few  of  these  contrasts  ;  the  great  warrior  and  greater  statesman, 
Edward  I.,  and  the  contemptible  favourite-ridden  Edward  II. ;  the  conqueror  of  Cressy, 
with  French  and  other  sovereigns  prisoners  at  his  court,  and  the  conquered,  without 
a  battle,  of  Bolingbroke,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  his  born  subject ;  the  pitiful 
Henry  VI.  and  the  pitiless  Richard  III. ;  the  crafty  but  not  cruel  Henry  VII.,  and 
the  cruel  but  scarcely  crafty  Henry  VIII. ;  the  gentle  Edward,  and  the  bigoted 
Mary ;  the  masculine-minded  EliEabeth,  and  the  effeminate-minded  James  ;  the  gay 
irreligious  Charles,  and  bis  gloomily  pious  brother :  one  could  really  fancy,  as  we 
look  over  the  list  of  sovereigns,  that  there  has  been  but  one  principle  upon  wbidk 
they  have  been  agreed,  and  that  is,  that  each  of  them  would  be  as  tittle  as  possible 
like  his  or  her  immediate  predecessor.  But  this  contrast  refers  chiefly  to  the  period 
previous  to  what  we  may  call  the  establishment  of  our  constitution.  While  it  was' 
only  in  progress,  the  character,  passions,  humours  of  the  monarchs  bad  full  develop- 
ment, either  when  acting  against  or  in  favour  of  that  constitution.  Since  1688  kings 
have  borne  a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other :  one  may  be  parsimonious,  another 
extravagant ;  one  homely,  another  pompous  ;  one  utterly  neglectful  of  domestic 
duties,  another  remarkable  for  strict  attention  to  and  roost  exemplary  fulfilment  of 
them  all :  but  these  are  mere'  personal  traits.  Provided  now  with  a  responsible 
ministry,  no  Uary  could  again  light  fires  to  bum  heretics  in  Smithfield,  no  Charles 
TB<;e{vo  money  for  making  peace  with  his  country's  enemies,  no  parliament  rote  the 
decapitation  of  a  king  for  having  exercised  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  power  which 
he  considered  a  right. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY ;  11.— THE  CORONATION  CHAIR  (eotuintie^. 

Tp  the  tuBtory  of  the  Coiouation  Cbair  extended  no  further  back  than  to  the  first  of 
th«  mon&rcha  we  hftvo  mentiooed,  Edward  I.,  who  placed  it  here,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  another  object,  bo  utterly  unintereatiog  in  itself,  which  should  be  BO  intereBtiog 
from  it)  associationB ;  but  in  its  history,  or  at  least  in  tbat  of  the  stone  beneath  ita 
■eat,  Edward  I.  appears  almost  a  modem.  Without  pinning  our  faith  upon  tho  tnt- 
ditiong  which  our  forefathers  found  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe  in — traditions 
which  make  this  stone  the  yery  one  that  Jacob  laid  bis  head  upon,  the  memorable 
oight  of  his  dream — or  without  absolutely  admitting,  with  one  storj,  that  this  is 
"  the  fatal  marble  chair"  which  Qathelus,  son  to  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  carried 
from  Egypt  into  Spain,  and  wiiich  then  found  its  way  to  Ireland  during  a  Spanish 
invasion  under  Simon  Brek,  son  of  King  Milo ;  or  with  another,  told  by  some  of 
the  Irish  historians,  that  it  was  brought  into  Ireland  by  a  colony  of  Scythians,  and 
had  the  property  of  issuing  sounds  resembling  thunder  whenever  any  of  the  royal 
Scythian  race  seated  themselves  upon  it  for  inauguration,  and  that  he  only  was 
crowned  king  under  whom  the  stone  groaned  and  spake — without  admitting  these 
difficult  matters,  we  may  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  brought 
from  Ireland  to  Scotland  bj  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  latter  country,  and  hia 
coronation  upon  it  some  330  years  before  Christ,  and  the  certainty  that  from  a 
very  early  period  it  was  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  Dunstafinage 
and  Scone.  It  was  carried  to  Scone  by  Kenneth  11.  when  he  united  the  territories  of 
the  Picts  and  the  Scota  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remained  there  till  the  thirteenth. 
After  the  wsak  attempt  by  or  for  Baliol  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  in  1296, 
Edward  poured  once  more  upon  the  devoted  territories  an  irresistible  army  of  English 
soldiers,  and  so  overawed  the  Scottish  nobles  by  the  decision  and  rapidity  of  his 
mDvements,  that  his  progress  became  rather  a  triumph  than  a  campaign  ;  the  entire 
country  submitting,  almost  without  a  second  blow,  after  the  sanguinary  defeat  by 
Earl  Warenne.  It  was  at  this  period  Edward  committed  the  worst  outrage  perhaps 
it  was  in  his  power  to  commit  on  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  tbo  country, 
in  the  removal  of  the  famous  stone,  so  strongly  connected  by  superstitious  ties  with 
the  idea  of  national  independence ;  it  then  bore,  according  to  Fordun,  the  Scottish 
chronicler,  an  inscription  in  l4.tin  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Except  old  saws  do  &i]. 

And  wizards'  wits  be  blind. 
The  Seals  in  place  must  reign 

Where  they  this  stone  shall  find." 
In  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  Scotch  became  apparently  quite  as  an]dous  for 
the  restoration  of  their  stone  as  for  that  of  their  king ;  indeed,  between  the  two, 
Baliol  and  the  stone,  we  question  whether  they  would  not  have  willingly  sacrificed 
the  former  to  secure  the  latter.  And  when  they  were  again  ruled  by  a  Scottish 
monarch,  they  did  not  relax  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  for  him  the  true  kingly  seat. 
Special  clauses  were  proposed  for  it  in  treaties  ;  nay,  a  special  conference  was  on  one 
occasion  held  between  the  two  kings,  Edward  III.  and  T^vid  I.,  and  ultimately  man- 
dates issued  for  its  restoration.  Some  antiquarian  misbelievers  will  have  it  that  the 
stone  wa*  in  consequence  returned,  and  that  the  one  before  us  is  an  imposture  :  a 
piec«  of  grataitous  miigiving  which  oui  readen  need  feel  no  anxiety  about,  implyingy 
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aa  it  does,  imposture  without  object  on  the  port  of  the  teigning  moniuvh,  Rg&inst  the 
dignity  of  hia  own  Buccessora  j  and  also  that  the  Scots,  when  thcj  got  it  back,  were 
kind  enough  to  destroy  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  our  counterfeit. 
Failing  to  recover  it,  the  people  of  the  sister  country  appear  to  have  very  wisely 
changed  or  modified  their  views,  and  began  to  regqfd  the  prophecy  as  an  earnest  that 
their  kings  would  reign  over  us  ;  the  accession  of  James  I.,  though  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  event  anticipated  by  the  national  vanity,  was  still  quite  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish for  ever  the  prophetic  reputation  of  their  favourite  "  atone  of  destiny."  We 
need  not  describe  the  general  features  of  the  chur ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the 
wood  is  very  hard  and  solid,  that  the  back  and  sides  were  formerly  painted  in  various 
colours,  and  gilt,  and  that  the  stone  itself  is  a  kind  of  rough-looking  sandstone, 
measuring  twenty-sis  iDches  in  length,  sixteen  inches  and  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  thickness.  * 

Our  earliest  records  on  the  subject  of  coronations  in  England  refer  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  we  find  the  Saxon  kings  were  generally  crowned  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  where  the  stone  on  which  they  sat  during  the  ceremony,  after  having  been 
long  neglected  in  the  churchyard,  has  been  recently  erected  into  a  handsome  historical 
monument  in  the  town :  would  it  not  hare  found  a  more  fitting  place  under  the 
second  coronation  chur  first  used  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  1  Edgar 
was  either  tarowned  at  Kingston  or  Bath ;  whilst  the  Confessor  was  crowned  at 
Winchester:  from  that  time  the  Abbey  at  Westminster  has  been  the  established 
place  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  From  Edward's  third  charter  to  the 
Abbey,  dated  1066,  it  appears  that  the  King  had  expressly  applied  to  Pope  Nicholas 
on  the  subject,  whose  answer  is  inserted  in  the  form  of  a  rescript,  making  Westminster 
Abbey  the  future  place  of  inauguration.  Bdwaid's  auccessors,  Harold  and  the 
conqueror  of  Harold,  had  strong  motives  to  make  them  respect  this  arrangement, 
each  claiming  a  right  to  the  throne  on  the  strength  of  a  professed  declaration  of 
Edward's  in  his  favour,  and  which,  in  the  Conqueror's  case,  was  his  only  right.  What 
a  day  must  that  have  been  for  our  forefathers  to  behold,  when  foreign  soldiers  were 
Been  lining  every  part  of  the  metropolis  with  a  double  row  of  horse  and  foot,  and  a 
foreign  prince  rode  through  them,  attended  by  bands  of  foreign  nobles,  to  the  new 
church  erected  by  the  Confessor ! 

There  is  one  interesting  feature  of  our  early  coronations — the  elective  character 
given  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  very 
earliest  periods  the  choice  of  a  king  partook  more  or  less  of  this  principle,  although 
greatly  modified  by  the  custom  of  making  that  choice  among  the  family  of  the 
deceased  sovereign.  At  the  coronation,  again,  of  kings  whose  position  was  iu  strict 
accordance  with  hereditary  right,  the  principle  would  be  rather  left  in  abeyance  than 
brought  prominently  forward,  whilst  the  reverse  would  l>e  e:ihibited  when  the  king 
had  no  such  hereditary  claim.  Such  was  John's  case ;  at  whose  coronation  the  elective 
principle  was  thus  broadly  asserted  by  the  Archbishop  Hubert  in  a  special  address, 
recorded  by  Matthew  Paria : — "  Hear,  all  ye  people :— it  is  well  known  that  no  one  can 
have  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  unless  for  his  excellent  virtues  he  be 

elected  to  it. If,  indeed,  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  monarch  there  be  one 

thus  super-eminently  endowed,  he  should  have  our  preference."  Accordingly,  setting 
aside  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  elder  brothel  of  the  deceased  king,  John,  a  younger 
brother,  was  then  declared  elected.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  must  bo 
observed  that  the  illustrations  of  the  elective  principle,  though  sufficient  to  show  its 
bare  existence,  are  of  a  very  sut^icious  nature.  It  is  true  that  when  Henry  I.  died, 
Stephen,  the  nephew,  succeeded  instead  of  Matilda,  the  daughter ;  that  on  Stephen's 
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deee&scs  hia  ton  vu  pMsed  over  for  Matilda's  boh  ;  that  John  succeeded  Ricbud  I. 
insteftd  of  Arthur ;  and  Bolingbioke  Bichu'd  II.  iastead  of  the  next  lineal  beii ;  but 
iii&ll  theM  cueB,  which  had  the  largest  share — theiudependentworluDgof  theelectire 
principle,  or  the  addreas,  ambition,  and  powers  of  the-  individutls  who  had  these  trre- 
gulai  successions  roost  at  heart }  It  is  highlj  probable  that  in  some,  though  scarcely 
in  all,  of  the  ca«ea  mentioned,  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  tegular  course  would  have 
been  made  but  for  the  existence  of  some  such  elective  principle  ;  on  the  other  band, 
that  priociple  alone,  or  with  all  the  virtues  of  the  respective  monarchs  to  boot,  would 
have  done  little  for  Stephen,  oi  John,  or  Henry  IT.,  if  there  had  not  been  something 
much  more  tangible  behind. 

The  Rsoal  Macbolbuus. 

Arousing  ourselTes  from  the  train  of  reflection  inspired  bj  the  place,  and  the  sig- 
nificaut  juxtaposition  of  the  corouatiou-chairg  and  the  tomba  of  the  chief  of  those 
kings  wbo  have  occupied  it,  let  us  look  around.  We  are  in  the  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  temple,  in  a  spat  made  holy  bj  a  thousand  associations,  but,  above  all,  bj 
the  devout  aspirations  of  the  eouotjess  multitudes  who  have  come  &om  all  parts,  not 
only  of  our  own  but  of  distant  lands,  to  bend  before  the  shrine  bj  our  nde,  in  which 
■till  repose  the  ashes  of  the  canonised  Confessor.  Edward  was  at  first  buried  before 
the  high  altar,  and  then  removed  by  Becket  to  a  richer  shriue  in  its  neighbourhood, 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  about  1163  ; 
but  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Henry  III.,  that  king  had  a  shrine  made 
to  receive  the  treasured  remains,  of  so  sumptuous  a  character,  that  the  details  almost 
stagger  belief.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  such  blaze  of 
wealth  ;  time,  and  more  mischievous  agencies  than  time,  have  left  it  but  a  wreck  of 
what  it  was.  Tbe  upper  portion  is  a  mere  wainscot  addition,  it  is  supposed  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  can  only  mention  a  piece  of  sculpture  near  the  centre,  deeply 
hollowed  out,  representing  a  chamber  with  Edward  in  bed,  and  looking  on  a  thief 
who  is  kneeling  before  a  chest  containing  his  treasure,  and  whom,  according  to  die 
story,  he  admonishes  ;  and  two  or  three  others,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  interesting 
talcs  in  which  the  people  of  the  middle  ^^s  so  much  delighted.  Dart  thus  relates 
it,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  manuscript : — "  Upon  a  certain  time  a  beggar  asking 
alms  of  this  Prince,  for  the  sake  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  he  gave  him,  out  of  his 
abundant  charity,  a  ring.  Some  time  after,  two  pilgrims,  Englishmeu,  being  at  Jeru- 
salem, mat  a  third,  wbo  saluted  them  ;  and  inquiiingwhatcountrymen,  they  told  him. 
Whereupon  be  delivered  them  a  ring,  aud  bade  them  recommend  him  to  their  King 
(Edward),  and  tell  him  he  was  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  to  whom  he  had  aforetime  at 
Westpiinster  given  a  ring  ;  and  bade  them  further  tell  him,  from  him,  that  he  should  in 
nine  days'  time  die.  The  two  pilgrims,  surprised  at  such  a  message,  told  him  that  to 
deliver  it  iu  time  was  impossible.  He  in  answer  bade  them  take  no  care  of  that, 
and  took  his  leave.  After  they  had  walked  some  way,  being  weary,  they  fell  asleep ; 
and,  upon  vaking,  observed  a  strange  alteration. of  the  place.  Upon  which,  seeing 
some  shepherds  in  a  field,  they  inquired  of  them  where  they  were,  who  made  answer 
they  were  in  Kent.  Whereat  being  rejoiced,  they  made  the  beat  of  their  way  to 
King  Edward,  to  a  seat  of  his  in  Waltham  Forest,  then  called  the  Bower,  and  since 
Havering  in  the  Bower,  and  delivered  this  message  to  the  King,  who  accordingly 
died  as  was  told  him."  How  implicitly  this  story  was  believed  we  may  see  from  the 
puns  taken  to  commemorate  it  in  so  many  places  in  and  about  the  Abbey ;  amoug  the 
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Teat,  orer  the  old  g&to  going  into  Dmq's  Yud, — in  the  lUJned  glua  of  oii«  of  th« 
eutem  windows  of  tbo  Abbey, — and  in  the  wreon  before  ui.  If  there  were  a  tomb 
in  the  world  whioh  one  would  have  thought  an  antiquary  would  hare  looked  nn  with 
awe—Mhes  which  it  were  sacrilege  almost  to  touch — we  ihould  have  thought  it  wai 
the  tomb  and  ashei  of  the  Confeiaor;  around  which  hung  all  thoea  aasociations,  lO 
■olemnlj  and  deeply  interesting,  howeTei  fltripp«d  of  their  Bupentitiaiis  alio;.  Tot 
Keepe,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  Abbe;,  oould  write  without  a  blush  upou  his 
cheek,  that,  when  a  hol«  bad  been  broken  in  the  lid  of  the  coffin  during  the  removal 
of  the  Boaffolding  of  James  IT.'b  coronation,  "  On  putting  my  hand  into  the  hole 
and  tarniwj  the  bonti  tckich  I  fdt  thtre,  I  drew  from  underneath  the  ahoulder- 
bones  a  crucifix,  richly  adorned  and  enamelled,  and  a  gold  chain  twenty-four  inches 
long  ; "  both  of  which  wore  presented  to  the  King,  who  ordered  in  return  new  planks 
for  the  coffin,  that  "no  abuse  night  be  offered  to  the  sacred  ashes."  Turning  from 
the  shrine  in  the  centre  of  the  Chapel  to  the  screen  which  diTides  it  from  the  Choir, 
we  find  this  also  has  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Confessor.  The  very  ex- 
traordinary  and  interesting  frieze  which  decorates  it  contains  no  less  than  fourteen 
small  but  boldly -sculptured  groups  or  tableaux,  representatiTOB  of  the  more  re- 
markable eveuta  which  signalised  his  reign. 

From  the  time  of  tho  burial  of  the  Confessor,  in  the  new  Abbey  he  had  built,  to 
that  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  structure  which  owns  him  for  its  founder,  the  kings  of 
England  were  mostly  buried  on  the  Continent ;  none  of  them  in  the  Abbey  of  West- 
miuater.  Henry's  tomb,  which  stands  on  the  left  of  the  paltry  entrance  into  the 
Chapel  from  the  Ambulatory,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  that 
he  caused  to  be  erected  for  the  Confessor :  and,  like  that,  was  originally  richly  de- 
corated. Two  beautiful  panels  of  porphyry  still  ornament  the  front  and  back,  and 
the  gilding  is  in  parts  also  yet  bright.  The  tomb  was  erected  oyer  the  place  which 
had  been  the  grave  previously  of  Edward,  and  where  Henry  was  now  buried  ;  and  it 
was  standing  upon  the  edge  of  that  grave  that  the  barons  of  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  at  their  head,  placing  their  hands  upon  the  royal  corpse,  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  I,,  then  in  the  Holy  Iiand.  Some  years  after,  the  grave  was  opened,  and 
the  heart  taken  airay,  by  the  Abbot  Wenlock,  and  delivered  to  the  Abbess  of  FonU 
Evraud,  in  Normandy,  to  whom  Henry  had  promised  it  during  his  lifetime.  What 
a  contrast  to  Henry's  memorial  is  that  of  his  son  on  the  one  side,  or,  to  Ixith  monu- 
ments, that  of  his  sou's  wife  on  tho  other  !  The  tomb  of  Edward  has  an  ^r  of  rude, 
alraost  savage  dignity,  which  harmonises  admirably  with  his  character,  and  seems  as 
though  his  executors  had  but  fulfilled  his  own  previously  expressed  wishes,  or  at 
least  studied  what  would  have  been  bis  tastes,  when  they  left  the  historian  to  remark 
that  bis  "exequy  was  scantty  fynysshed."  But  this  applies  only  to  the  tomb  ;  tho 
manner  in  which  they  decorated  his  body  with  false  jewels  was  neither  plain  and 
simple,  nor  rich  and  befitting  kingly  dignity.  The  exhumation  of  the  corpse  of  the 
English  Justinian  (when  this  circumstance  was  discoTcred)  is  so  interesting  that  wo 
should  gladly  give  a  more  detailed  account  than  our  space  will  admit.  It  was  in 
1744  that  certain  antiquaries  obtained  permission  of  the  Dean  to  examine  tho  body, 
which  was  done  in  his  presence.  It.was  enclosed  first  within  a  large  square  mantle 
of  linen  cloth  well  waxed,  with  a  face-cloth  of  crimson  sarcenet ;  these  being  re- 
moved, the  great  king  was  before  them  in  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  with  sceptres  in 
each  hand,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  arrayed  in  a  red  silk  damask  tunic,  nhite  stole 
most  elegantly  ornamented,  and  a  rich  crimson  mantle,  the  whole  somewhat  profusely 
decorated  with  false  stones.  Tho  body  beneath  was  covered  with  a  fine  linen  cere- 
cloth, adhering  closely  to  every  part,  including  tho  fingers  and  face.    The  esamina- 
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tion  over,  th«  eoffio  wu  moat  oarefull;  oloMd  eigun,  but  not  before  anotber  of  our 
aatiqnaties,  ftcooiding  to  Mr.  D'lsnkeli,  had  exhibited  the  want  of  thou  sentiineiita 
which  antiqiuuians  abovo  all  others  are  so  apt  to  pride  themBelveB  upon  the  poases- 
■ion  of.  Among  the  apectatora  "  dough  was  obterTod,  at  Steeveni  used  to  relate,  iu 
ft  mapping  great-coat  of  unusual  dimeoBioiu ;  that  wittj  and  malicious  '  Puck,'  so 
capable  hinuelf  of  iuTeating  nisohie^  easily  lugpeoted  others,  and  divided  his  glance 
B»  much  upon  the  liring  piece  of  antiquity  as  on  the  elder.  In  the  act  of  closing  up 
the  relics  of  rojalt;  there  was  found  iranting  an  entire  fore-finger  of  Edvard  I,,  and 
aa  the  body  iraa  perfect  when  opened,  a  murmur  of  dissatiefaction  was  spreading, 
frhen  'Puck'  directed  their  attention  to  the  great  antiquary  in  the  watchman's  great- 
coat ;  from  whence,  too  surely,  was  extracted  Edward  I.'s  fore-finger."  Eleanor 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  Henrj  ILL,  beueath  a  tomb  of  gray  marble,  on  which  is  a 
gilded  effigy,  of  a  character  that  one  hardly  knows  bow  to  ape^  of  with  sufficient 
kdmiration.  A  more  exquisitely  beautiful  work  of  ita  kind  perhaps  does  not  exist ; 
the  indescribable  loTclineas  of  the  face,  the  wonderful  grace  and  elegance  of  tbe 
hands,  and  the  general  ease,  dignity,  and  refinement  of  tbe  figure,  seem  almost  mira- 
culous in  connection  with  tbe  productions  of  what  we  are  acoustomed  to  call  tbe 
dark  ages.  There  it  lies,  not  a  feature  of  tbe  &co  ii^ured,  not  a  finger  broken  off, 
perfect  in  its  essentials  as  on  the  day  it  left  the  studio,  whilst  all  around  marks  of 
injury  and  dilapidation  meet  you  on  every  aide :  it  is  es  though  its  own  serene  beauty 
had  rendered  violence  impouiblo— bad  oven  touched  the  heart  of  the  great  deatioyer 
Time  himself.  Only  of  late  yean  has  the  name  of  the  great — however  unknown — 
artist  of  this  work  been  made  known  ;  it  waa  one  Master  William  Torel — Engliab,  it 
U  supposed,  for  Torelli,  an  Italian  artist,  to  whom  we  are  aleo  indebted  for  the  effigy 
on  Henry  III.'s  tomb. 

Going  regularly  round  tbe  Clhapel,  from  tbe  screen  on  the  west  side  to  the  three 
tombs  just  mentioned  on  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  which  is  occupied  by  the  magni- 
ficent monument  of  Henry  T.,  wbiob  we  paas  for  the  present,  we  have  lastly,  on  the 
south  side,  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  endeared  to  all  memories  by  tbe  story 
of  Calais;  next,  her  husband*;  and  lastly  Riobard  II.  and  bis  Queen.  Both  Pbilippa'a 
and  Edward's  monuments  have  suffered  grievously  ;  of  the  thirty  statues  and  fret- 
work niches  that  formerly  omameuted  tbe  first,  there  remans  but  a  firagment  of  the 
niches.  Edward's  has  been  more  fortunate,  for  the  outer  side,  or  that  seen  from'  the 
Ambulatory,  has  yet  six  small  figures  in  good  preservation.  Bj  this  monument  are 
two  objects  that  almost  divide  attention  with  the  coronation  cbair — tbe  eword  and 
shield  which  were  carried  before  the  king  in  his  destructive  French  wars.  Edward 
died  in  1377 — some  years  too  late  for  his  fame.  It  must  have  been  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  see  such  a  monarch  spending  bis  latter  hours  with  a  mistress  too  worth- 
less oven  to  wait  patiently  for  their  close,  or  to  see  him  who  had  held  powerful  and 
undisputed  sway  over  one  great  kingdom,  and  shaken  others  to  their  very  centre,  too 
weak  and  firiendless  to  prevent  hie  own  attendants  from  plundering  him  almost  iu  his 
sight. 

The  eye  is  attracted  towards  tbe  tomb  of  Bichard  II.  and  his  Queen  by  the  rubbed 
surface  of  a  portion  of  Richard't  effigy,  which  shows  the  bright  gilding  that  tbe  dirt 
elsewhere  conceals :  this  was  erected  by  the  king's  own  order  in  his  lifetime.  And 
here  did  the  ^ous  and  gentfous  care  of  Henry  V.,  the  son  of  his  destroyer,  soon  after 
his  aoceenon,  remove  Uie  murdered  remains  ftom  Friars  lAngley,  and  place  them  by 
the  aide  of  the  unhappy  Richard's  Queen.    The  whole  subject  of  Richard's  death  hsis 


*  Tbe  eecond  Edward  was  buried  at  Oloucester, 
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been  as  yet  one  of  unpeitetnb1«  mjEtery,  and  the  examiiution  of  bis  corpse  befe,  if 
it  be  bis,  bits  not  euligbtened  us.    Neither  of  the  skulls  within  the  tomb,  on  tho 


closest  exunination,  presented  any  marks  of  fracture  or  evideoces  of  murderous 
violence.  Above  the  effigies  are  paiutings  in  oil,  on  the  roof  of  the  canopy.  To 
Bolingbroko's  (Heniy  IT.'b)  death  we  hare  already  incidentally  referred — ho  was 
buried  at  Canterbury.  His  son's  brief  but  brilliant  reign  ended  in  France,  where 
he  died  in  1423.  Seldom  has  monarch  been  more  regretted  than  was  Heniy  V.  by  hia 
subjects.  The  body  was  carried  in  funeral  state  to  Paris,  thence  through  Rouen, 
Abbeville,  and  Boulogne  to  Calais,  where  a  fleet  waited  to  bear  the  remains  bctosb 
the  Channel  to  Dover.  As  the  long  and  melancholy  proeesaion  approached  the  metro- 
polis, a  great  number  of  bishops,  mitred  abbots,  and  the  most  eminent  chvrchmeD, 
attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  people,  went  to  meet  and  join  it.  Through  the  streets 
of  London  they  moved  with  slow  step,  the  clergy  chanting  the  service  for  the  dead, 
till  they  reached  St.  Paul's,  where  the  solemn  rites  were  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  nation.  Then  again  the  procession  moved  forward  to  the  final 
resting-place,  the  Abbey. 

The  Chantry,  beneath  which  he  lies,  and  toward  which  we  now  turn,  is,  nest  to 
Henry  TII.'s  tomb,  the  most  mngniScant  piece  of  mingled  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  the  Abbey.  On  high,  at  the  back  of  the  Chantry,  is  seen  the  helmet  worn  by 
Henry  T.,  probably  at  Afpncourt ;  two  deep  dents  in  it  show  at  least  that  he  baa 
worn  it  in  no  triSing  or  ignoble  contest.  His  shield  and  saddle  are  also  preserved 
here.  The  headless  eSgy  of  Henry  (the  head  was  of  silver,  and  therefore  carried  off 
by  his  namesake  of  churcb-stripping  memory,  and  not,  as  the  guides  tell  us,  by  Crom- 
well) lies  within  the  deep  and  solemn-looking  arch  beneath,  where  you  look  over  the 
tomb,  and  through  the  arch  over  the  Ambulatory,  and  on  through  the  still  darker 
porch  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  into  that  palace  of  art,  whither  we  neit  direct  our 
steps :  not  foi^etting  to  observe  by  the  way  that  Henry's  Queen,  Eatberine  of 
France,  was  buried  in  the  old  Chapel  of  tho  Virgin  Mary,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  to  be  removed  when  that  edifice  was  pulled  down  by  Henry  Til.  By  some 
unaccountable  and  most  disgraceful  neglect,  the  body,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  but 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  was  left  lo  exposed  for  between  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, that  any  influential  visitor  who  wished  could  see  it.  Of  course  the  eternal 
sightseer  Pepys  was  attracted.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  did  see,  by  particular  favour, 
the  body  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Talois,  and  I  bad  the  upper  part  of  her  body  in  my 
hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth,  reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queen,  and  that 
this  was  my  birthday,  thirty-six  years  old,  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queen."  In  1776  the 
body  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel. 

The  lirst  entrance  into  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  is  an  event  to  be  remembered  for  a  life- 
lime:  tho  sight  of  such  "a  thing  of  beauty"  becomes,  indeed,  "a  jojfor  ever."  And 
with  what  consummate  art  has  the  architect  enhanced  oven  the  effect  of  his  own 
marvellous  production,  by  the  solemn  gloom  that  pervades  the  porch  through  which 
we  pass  into  the  interior  J  One  moment  we  are  in  what  may  be  almost  called  dark- 
ness ;  the  next — having  passed  through  the  brazen  open-worked  gates — in  a  blaze  of 
light  and  decoration.  And,  as  we  look  round,  what  imagination  but  must  own  that 
even  its  own  most  brilliant  and  merely  ideal  creations  are  here  surpassed  in  the  ex- 
pression stamped  upon  these  solid  stone  walls,  and  windows,  and  roof  1  Did  ever 
arches  spring  upward  with  such  fairy-like  grace  !— or  guide  the  entranced  eye  to  a 
more  surpassingly  beautiful  and  almost  miraculous  roof  ?  where,  in  the  words  of 
Washington  Irving,  "  stone  seems,  by  the  cunning  labours  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been 
robbed  of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
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Bchieved  vith  the  wonderful  niinutenesB  and  M17  eeenrit}'  of  a  eobweli."  Then, 
Again,  the  st&tues  ;  the  innumerable  statues  of  patriarchs,  saints,  martjrs,  confessors, 
and  angels ! 

There  must  have  been,  after  all,  something  trulj  magnificent  in  the  king  irho 
could  determine  on  the  erection  of  such  a  place,  select  the  genius  that  could  erect  it, 
and  then  give  such  unlimited  scope  to  the  dsTelopment  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
daring  imaginings.  And  the  artist,  strange  to  saj,  is  unknown,  or  at  least  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  The  feverish  desire  of  fame,  which  is  so  prorerbiallj  a  charac- 
teristic of  high  minds,  seems  to  be  little  felt  bj  the  highest.  In  the  breaats  of  the 
great  men  who  haxe  bequeathed  to  this  country  its  most  precious  architectural  wealth, 
we  find  no  traces  nhaterer  of  its  existence.  A  few  words  deeply  cut  on  a  stone  would 
have  made  their  names  immortal,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth 
the  trouble,  if  they  thought  of  the  matter  at  all.  80  with  regard  to  Henry  Tll.'a 
Chapel ;  which  has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Alcock,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
and  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield  ;  who,  there  u  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  man.  Henry,  in  his  will,  calls  him  the  "  master  of  the  works." 
But,  beautiful  as  the  interior  now  appears,  there  was  a  time  when  it  must  hare  ap- 
peared infinitely  more  so.  In  its  original  state  the  "  walls,  doors,  windows,  arches, 
vaults,  and  images  "  were  "  painted.  Tarnished,  and  adorned  "  with  the  king's  arms, 
badges,  cognisances,  tc. ;  the  stained  windows  displayed  similar  ornaments,  with  the 
addition  of  greater  works,  such  as  "  stories,"  all  in  the  most  brilliant  and  pristine 
colours  ;  numerous  altars  were  scattered  aE>out,  one  of  them  with  a  large  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  and  an  immense  golden  cross,  and  the  whole  bearing  tall  wax  tapers, 
burning  constantly  ;  whilst  to  and  fro  there  was  generally  to  be  seen  moving  some 
procession  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey  ;  the  monks  in  their  black  garments,  the 
incense-bearers  in  white,  the  officiating  priests  in  their  gemmed  and  embroidered  vests, 
and  the  whole  wearing  the  copes  of  cloth  of  gold  tbsue,  embroidered  with  roses,  given 
by  Henry  Til.  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  the  different  ceremonials  instituted 
by  bim  for  the  due  repose  of  his  soul.  And  that  soul  seems  to  have  been  a  difficult 
one  to  deal  with  ;  for  never,  surely,  did  monarch  impose  more  trouble  upon  certain 
portions  of  his  subjects  for  its  due  preservation.  In  this,  perhaps,  Henry,  like  many 
other  men  whose  piety  and  policy  have  not  exactly  gone  hand  in  hand,  tried  to 
"drcumvent  Heaven."  Whilst  he  was  arranging  with  Abbot  Islip  for  the  perform- 
ance of  three  daily  masses  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  to  continue  "  wbUe  the  world 
should  last;"  for  the  additional  ceremonies  which  were  to  take  place  on  holidays  and 
feasts;  for  the  annual  procession  of  the  monks,  prior,  abbot,  with  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  state,  to  the  high  altar  by  his  tomb, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  hearse  with  a  hundred  great  tapers  burning,  and  tweoty-four 
almsmen  tanged  round  it  with  burning  torches  ;  whilst  he  was  founding  an  almshouse 
within  the  Abbey,  and  providing  gifts  for  a  large  number  of  casual  poor  to  l>e  dis- 
tributed at  the  altar ; — was  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  doing  all  this  for  the  future 
welfare  of  his  soul  he  could  be  expected  to  take  much  present  care  of  itt  Was  he 
not  to  be  allowed  just  to  finish  the  policy  he  had  steadily  pursued  through  his  reign, 
vhen_be  was  showing  how  heartily  he  was  determined  to  repent — after  he  was  dead  9 
Fortunately  for  us,  Henry's  piety  took  a  more  tangible  shape  than  masses  and  re- 
quiems. His  chapel  was  begun  on  "the  twenty-fourthday  of  January,  a  quarter  after 
three  of  the  clock,"  in  the  year  1503,  as  Holinshed  carefully  informs  us.  It  was  still 
vnfinished  when  Henry  died  in  1509,  who  in  his  last  hours,  was  very  careful  to 
provide  funds  for  its  continuance,  and  to  give  ample  directions  in  his  will  on  all 
important  points.      The  entire  expense  of  the  work  was  about  £14,000 ;  but  as 
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thoie  figures  gire  no  idw  to  lu  of  ths  cost,  we  may  offer,  u  an  illnBtntlon  merely, 
tba  fact  thftt  bboTO  SiifiOO  hu  been  expended  in  the  present  century  in  merely 
ronoTating  the  exterior.  And  this  immense  Bum  it  Becma  has  furnished  but  an 
insufficient  reetoration,  as,  from  some  defect  in  the  stone  or  the  vorkmanship,  decay 
ia  Mid  to  be  already  OTident,  Henry  also  directed  a  tomb  to  be  made  in  a  stylo 
surpusing  in  riohneas  of  decoration  eyeiything  of  the  kind  knom  in  this  country ; 
and  he  was  as  fortunate  in  his  executors'  selection  of  an  artist  for  this,  ai  he  had 
been  himself  for  the  greater  work.  Pietro  Torrigiano,  a  Florentine,  was  the  object 
of  their  choice,  »  man  as  distinguished  for  the  turbulenco  of  his  temper  as  for  his 
genius.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angclo,  aud  in  a 
quarrel  broke  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  thus  deformed  for  life  the  features  of  his 
great  riyaL  He  came  to  England  with  a  high  reputation— th a  tomb  before  na 
tells  how  deserred.  Bacon  calls  it  one  of  the  "stateliest  and  daintiest  in  Europe." 
It  consists  of  a  pedestal  or  table  of  toiuh,  a  basaltic  stone  not  unlike  black  marble, 
on  which  repose  the  effigies  of  neniy  and  his  Queen,  sculptured  in  a  style  of  great 
simplicity  and  adherence  to  nature  ;  the  whole  adorned  with  pitarters,  rilievi,  rosn- 
branches  (referring  to  the  junction  of  the  riral  Houses),  and  "  images,"  or  gravea 
"  tabernacles,"  as  Henry  calls  them,  in  the  directions  in  bis  will,  of  the  king's 
arouries,  or  patron  saints,  of  copper,  gilt.  On  the  angles  of  the  tomb  ar«  seated 
angels.  Torrigiano  was  six  years  engaged  in  the  work,  and  received  for  it  the  im- 
mense sum  of  £1500.  The  brass  screen,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  remember,  is  the 
product  of  English  art.  It  was  formerly  adorned  with  no  lees  than  thirty-sir  statues, 
of  which  only  six  remain.  We  can  only  add  to  this  general  notice  of  tho  Chapel,  aa 
»  parting  illustration  of  its  artisticnl  wealth,  that  it  is  said  to  hare  possessed,  within 
and  without,  about  three  thousand  statues ;  and  that  the  very  seats  (now  only  used, 
wo  believe,  at  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  whose  banners  hang  orer- 
bead)  display  on  their  lower  side,  as  we  turn  them  back  on  their  hinges,  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  most  esqnislte  carvings  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  groteHijuo  animals, 
groups  of  Bacchanals,  and  still  more  important  pictorial  subjects,  which  are  frequently 
of  an  amusing,  sometimes  of  a  licentious,  character.  One  of  the  scats  has  for  its 
subject  the  Evil  one  carrying  off  a  friar  in  the  central  compartment,  while  a  woman 
wrings  her  hands  at  his  loss  on  one  side,  and  an  attendant  imp  expresses  /lia  feelings 
by  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  other. 

From  the  time  of  tho  burial  of  Heniy  VII.  to  that  of  Goorge  11.,  most  of  our 
sovereigns  have  been  interred  in  this  Chapel  ;  with  the  latter  reign  the  custom  was 
discontinued — George  III.  erected  a  vault  for  himself  and  successors  at  Windsor. 
The  youthfal  and  accomplished  Edward  TI.,  it  appears,  was  buried  near  the  high 
altar  before  mentioned  ;  no  tomb  or  inscription  marks  the  spot.  As  we  walk  up  the 
northern  aisle  of  the  Chapel,  we  are  directed  to  the  last  home  of  his  two  sisters  and 
successors,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (who  lie  in  the  same  tomb),  by  tho  immense  monument 
erected  to  the  latter  by  James  I.  ;  and  which  so  much  resembles  the  monument 
erected  by  the  same  king  to  his  mother,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scois,  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
that  one  would  suppose  be  wuhed  to  keep  before  the  world,  in  as  forcible  a  maoner 
as  possible,  the  remembrance  of  events  in  which  his  conduct,  during  the  period  the 
scaffold  was  preparing  for  the  unfortunate  Mary,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which 
there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Elizabeth's  memorial  is  by  Maximilian 
Coulte ;  Mary's  by  Cornelius  Cure. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  aisle,  near  the  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  containing  the 
supposed  remains  of  Edward  T.  and  his  brother  (removed  from  the  Tower),  is  a  vault 
in  which  lie  in  strange  companionship  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  James  I.  and 
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AmWlla  Stuut,  U  well  as  James's  Queen,  Arme — and  son,  Prince  Heniy.  The  l^ij 
Arabella,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  In  a  state  of  insanity  in  tbe  Tower,  brought  on 
\>j  the  infWouB  persecutions  to  irhich  she  waa  subjected  on  account  of  her  rnyal 
descent,  and  more  particularly  after  the  discovery  of  her  marriage  with  William  Sey- 
mour. LeaTtng  this  melancholy  spot,  we  look  in  Tain  for  any  memorial  of  •Tames's 
auccessor,  whose  headless  corpse  was  buried  at  Windsor ;  or  of  the  Protector,  who  wat 
interred  here,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  regal  pomp.  He  died  on  tbe  anniversary 
of  his  great  Tictorlea  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  the  3rd  of  September,  16S8,  and  waa 
buried  on  the  22nd  of  November,  when  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  waa  hung,  both  within 
and  without,  with  hundreds  of  eacutcheons,  and  the  framework  or  enclosure  of  the 
hearse  exhibited  an  {mmense  number  of  embossed  shields  of  different  uses,  with 
crowiu,  badges,  and  sorolls,  the  latter  bearing  appropriate  mottoes.  Suspended  from 
the  heane  all  around  were  waving  pennons,  and  upon  it  lay  a  carved  eSgy  of  tbe 
Protector,  "  made  to  the  life,  according  to  tbe  best  skill  of  the  artist  in  that  em- 
ployed, viz.  Mr.  Symon,"  the  same  party,  we  presume,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
one  of  the  finest  of  English  coins,  Cromwell's  crown-piece.  The  effigy  was  mag- 
nificently arrayed  in  a  laced  holland  shirt,  silk  stockinga,  Spanish  leather  shoes  tied 
with  gold  lace,  doublet  of  uncut  gray  velvet  with  gold  buttons,  purple  velvet  sUTcoat 
laced  with  gold,  and  over  all  a  royal  robe  of  purple  velvet,  emboased  with  gold,  and 
lined  with  ermine.  Beneath  tbe  effigy  was  a  bed,  consisting  first  of  a  quilt,  then  a 
doth  of  estate,  next  a  holland  sheet,  and  lastly  a  velvet  paU.  The  head  retted  on  a 
cushion,-  On  the  aides  of  tbe  figure  were  disposed  the  head-piece  and  plume,  the 
breastplate,  and  greaves  of  the  deceased  warrior;  whilst  at  bis  feet  were  bis  coat, 
mantle,  helmet  and  crest,  sword,  target,  spurs,  and  gauntlets.  Among  the  other  orna- 
ments wore  the  standards  of  Bnglahd  and  Scotland.  The  procession  was  equally 
splendid,  and  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  realm.  Little 
more  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  aDniveraaiy  of  the  day  of  Charles's  execu- 
tion, there  came  a  band  of  men,  aimed  with  all  due  powers  from  the  King,  who  broke 
open  the  grave  that  had  been  so  solemnly  closed,  dragged  forth  the  mouldering 
remains,  and  placed  them,  with  those  of  Ireton,  Comwelt's  son-in-law,  and  Bradahaw, 
the  President  of  the  court  that  had  condemned  the  King,  on  hurdles,  and  dragged 
them  to  Tyburn.  There  the  bodies  were  hung  at  the  three  several  angles  of  a  triart- 
gular  gallows  till  sunset,  then  cut  down,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  beneath, 
while  the  heads  were  taken  hack  to  Westminster,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Hall, 
Whatever  their  political  opinions,  one  would  have  hardly  supposed  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Abbey  could  have  exactly  approved  of  this  pitiful  wai  with  the  dead; 
so  far,  however,  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  loyalty,  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  further  exhumation  of  the 
coipies  of  Cromwell's  mother  and  daughter,  women  of  the  taiost  blameless  purity  of 
life  i  of  Pym,  Cromwell's  early  coadjutor,  who  bad  actually  died  whilst  the  struggle 
between  the  people  and  their  sovereign  waa  as  yet  a  bloodless  one  :  and  of  Blak^ 
tbe  great  naval  hero,  whose  only  crime  must  have  been  the  fighting  too  well  for 
his  country  abroad,  without  troubling  htmaclf  aa  to  who  was  in  power  at  home.  It  is 
strange  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  advisers  in  these  proceedings  should  have  per- 
ceived that  their  indiscriminate  character  prevented  even  the  semblsuce  of  justice 
from  appertaining  to  them,  and  that  they  therefore  could  not  fail  to  react  to  the 
bjur^  of  the  doers.  Of  course  no  memorial  marks  the  place  from  whence  the  bodies 
were  taken. 

Crossing  to  tbe  south  aisle,  wo  stand  by  the  vault  in  which  lies  the  restored  king, 
Charles  11.,  of  whose  bniial  and  reign  the  royalist  Evelyn  gives  this  brief  but  signi- 
ficant comment : — "  14  Feb.  (1685).    The  king  was  this  night  buried  very  obscurely 
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in  ft  TauU  under  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminater,  without  any  manner  of  pomp, 
and  man  forgotten?''  Wo  need  not  look  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  for  »ny  memorial  of 
Charles's  Bucccsaor,  vrhoee  career  is  summed  up  in  a  fen  words  :  he  manfully  declared 
his  views,  and  the  nation  as  manfully  theirs  ;  and  they  were  the  strongest.  James 
died  a  Catholic,  but  no  king.  In  the  Kgil  mausoleums  ha  has  no  place.  The  Fault 
where  he  should  hare  been  interred,  the  vacant  space  by  his  brother's  remainB 
that  he  should  have  occupied,  belong  to  his  successful  opponent — William  III., 
who  lies  here  with  his  lamented  Queen.  Anne  and  Prince  George  complete  the  liat 
of  inhabitants  of  the  vault  of  the  southern  aisle.  Lastly,  in  the  centre  of  the  Chapel 
repose,  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chequered  pavement,  George  II.  and  his  Queen,  with 
the  hero  or  butcher  of  Culloden— posterity  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  determined 
whether  the  English  or  the  Scotch  appellation  is  the  most  suitable — the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Among  the  other  tombs  scattered  about  the  Chapel  are  gome  to  the  memory  of  per- 
sons of  royal  blood,  which  demand  here  a  word  of  notice.  Such  is  that  to  Lord 
Damlcy's  mother,  a  lady  who,  according  to  the  inscription,  "  had  to  her  great-grand- 
father King  Edward  IT. ;  to  her  grandfather  King  Henry  TII, ;  to  her  uncle  King 
Henry  VIII. ;  to  her  couain-gcrman  King  Edward  VI, ;  to  her  brother  King  James 
V.  of  Scotland ;  to  her  son  (Damley,  husband  of  Mary)  King  Henry  I.  (of  Scotland)  ; 
and  to  her  grandchild  King  Jamea  VI.  of  Scotland  "  and  I.  of  England.  And  such 
is  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henty  VII.,  whose  effigy 
of  braes  is  another  piece  of  masterly  workmanship  from  the  hands  of  Torrigiano. 
This  is  the  lady  of  whom  Camden  reports  she  would  often  say,  "  On  the  condition 
that  princes  of  Christendom  would  combine  themselves  and  march  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Turk,  she  would  most  willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundrcsB 
in  the  camp ;"  the  true  spirit  of  a  chivalrous  lady  of  earlier  ages,  but  one  little 
suited  for  the  period  of  her  aon,  when  men  did  more  by  craft  than  the  sword,  and 
when  the  head  alike  of  the  church  and  the  state  was,  as  we  have  seen,  too  busy  in 
taking  care  of  his  onn  soul  to  think  of  the  souls  of  unknown  multitudes  of  Moham- 
medans. And  who  that  looks  round  upon  this  most  beautiful  of  structures  but 
sincerely  rejoices  in  his  determination  J 

The  other  monuments  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  are  of  a  moat  heterogeneous 
character.  Thus  we  have  the  gigantic  medley  of  great  black  obelisVs,  heathen 
deities,  and  strapping  virtues  which  surround  the  effigies  of  James's  "  Steenie,"  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  bis  Duchess,  in  the  chapel  on  the  one  side ;  the  quad- 
rangular structure,  on  the  other,  where  Fame  is  mounted  aloft  on  an  open-worked 
canopy,  which  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Prudence  are  supporting,  while  she  sounds 
the  merits  of  the  deceased  Duke  and  Duchess  of  lUchmond  below  ;  and  again,  the 
ducal  poet's  monument  in  a  third  chapel,  Sheffield's  (Dryden's  patron),  with  its 
Boman  duke,  and  English  duchess  down  to  her  sandals,  where  she  too  becomes  Bomon. 
The  monuments  in  the  aisles  are  some  of  them  of  a  higher  character,  though  the 
one  above-mentioned,  that  of  Heniy  VII.'s  mother,  which  is  in  the  south  aisle,  is 
worth  alt  the  rest,  mere  altar-tomb  though  it  be.  The  fineat  of  the  others  undoubtedly 
is  the  one  erected  by  James  I.  to  hia  unhappy  mother,  a  truly  sumptuous  specimen  of 
the  "cinque  cento"  style.  In  the  same  aisle  lie  the  remains  of  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  was  buried  here,  Charles  himself  personally  attending  the  funeral, 
which  was  one  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  Hia  monument,  by  Kent,  represents 
Monk  standing  by  some  preposterous-looking  emblematical  pillar  —  difficult,  but 
fortunately  not  at  all  necessary,  to  be  understood.  There  is  a  tall  but  graceful  figure 
in  memory  of  Horace  Walpole's  mother,  in  the  same  chapel,  brought  by  Horace  from 
Borne.    The  most  interesting  memorial  in  the  northern  aisle,  where  Addison  lies 
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Iraried,  ia  th«  gi«ot  pjmmdftl  mirauiaeDt  of  Adduon'g  friend  and  patron,  tlie  Earl  of 
Halifiu,  and  one  of  the  poets  of  Johnmn'B  '  LiveB.' 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Westmacott's  statue  of  tlie  Duke  de  Montpeuaier, 
brother  of  the  late  king  of  France :  if,  on  entering  Henry  TII.'b  Chapel,  to  see  who 
hare  been  admitted  hero  into  dead  companionship  with  our  kings,  we  pass  directly 
forward  to  the  centre  window,  with  iti  rich  storied  panes,  we  perceive  in  the  chapel 
there  beneath,  a  recumbent  connoted  figure  on  a  low  conch,  the  &co  turned  toward 
ns :  that  is  the  one  monument  of  modem  times  which  we  have  said  assimilates  with 
the  structure.  The  old  and  touching  gesture,  it  is  tme^  is  wanting  here,  but  there  is 
something  so  serenely  beautiful  in  the  eipreseion  of  both  face  and  form,  such  a  con- 
Bciousness,  one  might  fitncj,  of  the  "  watch  and  ward  "  those  angels  which  extend 
abore  him  all  round  the  chapel  keep  throughout  the  beautiful  and  bolj  place,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  there  is  not  a  vei;  high  devotional  feeling  exhibited  in  it. 

Oedbbal  Hihtobt. 

The  early  history  of  our  gre«t  ecclesiastical  structures  bears  a  strangely  har- 
monious relation  to  their  aspect.  What  we  now  look  upon  almost  as  miracles  of 
hnman  genius  were  in  the  days  of  their  foundation  really  esteemed  as  works  in  or 
connected  with  which  a  higher  than  human  agency  was  viuble ;  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason,  perhaps,  that  so  little  of  their  glory  was  attributed  to  the  aidutects, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  latter  have  been  allowed — "  willingly"  for  aught  that 
appears — "  to  die."  Their  antiquity,  again,  is  so  great  as  to  take  us  back  into  the 
period  when  the  boundaries  of  history  and  fable  were  but  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  our  historians  ;  although  the  admitted  &cts  of  the  former  might 
well  have  been  sufficient  to  save  them  from  any  such  additions.  The  cathedrals  of 
Engluid  are  the  great  landmarks  of  the  progress  in  this  country  of  the  grandest 
scheme  of  regeneration  ever  revealed  to  man ;  almost  every  step  of  which  they 
illustrate.  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  you  tread  upon  the  foundations  of  what  is 
maintained  by  some  to  ba  the  first  Christian  church  ever  erected  in  this  country, 
whilst  the  Cathedral  itself  dates  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  re&Uy  established  Christianity  among  us:  in  Worcester  you  behold  the  memorial 
of  the  extension  of  the  new  religion  into  another  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  Mercia,  and  its  reception  by  the  Kings  ;  whilst  in  Westminster  you  are 
reminded  of  the  activity  of  Bunstan,  and  the  period  when  the  different  and  conten- 
tious kingdoms  had  all  been  consolidated  into  one,  acknowledging  generally  the 
Christian  faith. 

From  the  tangled  web  of  fact  and  fiction  which  our  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Westminster  Abbey  present,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  learn  the  simple  truth. 
Sporley,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey,  who  lived  about  I4S0,  describes  it  as  erected  at  the 
period  when  King  IJucius  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  164, 
He  adds  that,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  the 
Boman  Emperor  Dioclesian  (about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century),  the  Church 
was  converted  into  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  But  John  Flete,  the  monk  of  the  same 
Abbej  of  a  much  earlier  date,  from  whom  Sporley  is  understood  to  have  derived  his 
materials,  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  to  refer  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  to  a  later  era,  to  the  fifth,  or,  perhaps,  the  sixth  century,  when  the  ^xons 
poured  in  their  hordes  upon  the  devoted  islanders.  He  says,  "  The  British  religion 
and  justice  decaying  sensibly,  there  landed  in  all  parts  of  Kitain  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  Pagan  Saxons  and  Angles,  who  at  length  overspreading  the  whole  island,  and 
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becoming  muten  of  It,  they,  accordtng  to  the  inutom  of  their  oountrr,  erected  to 
their  idols  fuies  and  altars  in  several  parts  of  the  taad,  and,  orerthrowiog  tha  Ohrii- 
tlan  churches,  dtore  them  from  their  worship  and  spread  their  Pagut  rites  all  around 
the  country.  Thus  was  restored  the  old  abomination  irherever  tha  Britons  were 
expelled  their  place ;  London  worships  Diana,  and  the  suburbs  of  Thornay  offer 
incense  to  Apollo."  Wren,  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  took  great  pains  to 
inrestigate  the  truth  of  the  story  h  respeete  that  ediSee,  and  ended  in  being  very 
incredulous  concerning  both.  And  as  to  Bt  Paul's,  bis  argument,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
dentlj  forcible,  having  " changed  all  the  foundations"  of  the  old  church,  and  found 
no  traces  of  any  such  temple,  whilst  satisfied  that  "  the  least  fr^^ent  of  cornice  or 
capital  would  demonstrate  their  handiwork."  But  he  had  not  the  same  opportunity 
of  examining  the  foundations  of  Wettminster  Abbe;,  and  most  devoutly  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  ever  will  have,  arising,  as  the  opportunity  must,  &om  the  destruo- 
tiou  of  the  esisting  edifice.  Under  these  circumstances  Wren  is  hardly  justified  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  story  of  Apollo  and  the  Abbey  was  merely  made  up 
by  the  monks  in  rivalry  to  the  traditions  of  Diana  and  St.  Paul's.  The  matter  is 
buried  in  obscurity,  and,  for  any  proof  that  appears,  to  this  hour  the  foundations  of 
the  Pagan  shrine  may  lie  below  those  of  the  OhristiaU.  Flete  adds  to  the  statement 
given,  that  the  temple  was  overthrown  and  the  purer  wBrship  restored  by  Sebert, 
with  whose  name  the  more  undoubted  history  may  be  said  to  commence.  Yet  even 
Sebert  Is  so  much  a  matter  of  question,  that,  whilst  some  old  writers  call  him  a 
citizen  of  London,  others  say— Apparently  with  truth,  ft-om  the  care  talton  of  his 
tomb  through  all  the  rebuildings— it  was  Sebert,  King  of  the  Esst  Basons  IQ  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  nephew  of  Ethelbert.  Mellitus  was  then 
Bishop  of  London,  and  encouraged.  If  he  did  not  instigate,  Sebert  to  the  pious  work  ; 
which,  indeed,  has  been  attributed  wholly  to  him.  The  place — a  "  terrible"  one,  as 
an  old  writer  calls  it — was  overrun  with  thorns,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  branch  of 
the  Thames ;  hence  the  name  Thomey  Island.  Malcolm,  having  one  day  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  western  towen,  professes  to  have  been  able 
to  trace  clearly  the  old  boundaries  of  the  island.  Here  the  Chui«h,  or  Mintter,  was 
built,  We*t  of  London,  from  which  circumstance  the  Abbey  and  the  district  now 
derive  their  appellation.  It  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  preparations 
were  already  made  for  that  august  ceremony,  when,  according  to  the  relation  of 
several  writers,  whose  fidelity  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of,  the  Apoatle  himself 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  requested  a  fisherman  to  take  him 
over.  There  ho  was  desired  to  wut  while  Bt.  Peter,  accompanied  with  an  innumer- 
able host  from  heaven  singing  choral  hymns,  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedication 
to  himself;  the  Church,  meanwhile,  being  lighted  up  by  a  supematural  radiance. 
On  the  return  of  St.  Peter  to  the  astonuhed  fisherman  he  quieted  the  latter's  alarm, 
and  announced  himself  in  his  proper  character  ;  bidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  go 
to  Hellitus  at  daybreak  to  inform  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  state  that,  In 
corroboration  of  his  story,  the  Bishop  would  find  marks  of  the  consecration  on  the 
walls  of  the  edifice.  To  satis^  the  fisherman  he  ordered  him  to  cast  his  nets  into 
the  river,  and  present  one  of  the  flsb  he  should  take  to  Mellitus  ;  be  also  told  him 
that  neither  he  nor  bis  brethren  should  want  fish  so  long  as  they  presented  a  tenth 
to  the  Ohurch  just  dedicated  ;  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.  The  fishennan  threw 
his  nets,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  a  miraculous  draught,  consbting  of 
the  finest  salmon.  When  Mellitus,  In  pursuance  of  the  Apostle's  mandate,  went  to 
examine  the  Church  be  found  marks  of  the  extinguished  tapers  and  of  the  chrism. 
Mellitus  in  couequenee  contonHd  bimtelf  with  the  oelebntlon  of  Mass.    We  may 
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nnile  nov  &t  mch  a  story  i  but  there  is  no  doubt  wh&terer  that  for  ttgea  it  obtained 
gener^  credibilitj.  Biz  centuries  after  a  dispute  took  place  belireen  the  convent  and 
the  panon  of  Botherhitbe,  the  former  claiming  a  tenth  of  all  the  salmon  caught  In 
the  latter's  parish,  on  the  express  ground  that  St.  Peter  bad  glTcn  it  to  them ; 
eTCntually  a  compromise  was  agreed  to  for  a  twentieth.  Still  later,  or  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  centurj,  it  appears  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  bring  salmon 
to  be  offered  on  the  high  altar,  the  donor  on  such  occasion  having  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  the  convent  table  to  dinner,  and  demanding  ale  and  bread  from  the 
cellarer. 

From  the  time  of  Sebert  to  that  of  the  Confessor  the  history  of  the  Abbey  con- 
tinucB  still  uncertain.  There  arc  in  existence  certain  charters  which,  could  they  bo 
depended  upon,  would  give  us  all  the  information  wa  could  reasonably  desire.  And, 
although  the  best  authorities  seem  to  think  they  are  not  to  be  so  depended  upon,  yet 
their  arguments  apply  rather  to  the  property  ooncemed  than  to  any  mere  historical 
facts.  For  when  these  ingenious  monks  took  the  bold  stop  of  forging  such  important 
documents,  supposing  them  to  have  done  so,  they  would  assuredly  take  care  to  be  as 
precise  as  it  was  possible  to  tho  known  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  their 
house,  and  of  course  they  were  in  possession  of  the  best  information.  The  first  of 
the  charters  is  one  granted  by  King  Edgar,  951,  directing  the  reformation  of  the 
monastery  by  Dunstan,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by 
the  Danes,  and  confirming  privileges  said  to  have  been  granted  by  King  Ofia,  who, 
after  the  decay  of  the  church  consequent  on  the  death  of  Sebert,  and  the  partial 
relapse  of  the  people  into  heathenism  under  tho  rule  of  his  sons,  had,  says  Sulcardus, 
restored  and  enlarged  tho  church,  collected  a  parcel  of  monks,  and,  having  a  great 
reverence  for  St.  Peter,  honoured  it  by  depositing  there  the  coronation  robes  and 
regalia.  Another  ohortor  by  Edgar,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  supposed  Sason  MSB. 
among  a  variety  of  other  particulars  agreeing  with  the  account  we  have  given, 
ascribes  Sebert's  foundation  to  the  year  604.  This,  and  a  charter  by  Dunstan,  are 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Abbey.  Dunstan's  charter  names  Alfred  among 
the  bcnefoctors  to  Westminster.  According  to  William  of  iVIalmesbury  and  another 
writer,  tho  church  having  at  this  period  been  restored,  Dunstan  brought  hither 
twelve  (Benedictine)  monks,  and  made  one  of  his  favourites,  Wulsinus,  a  man  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  shorn  a  monk  with  bis  own  hands,  Abbot. 

Still  tho  Abbey-church  and  buildings  were  but  small,  and  comparatively  unworthy 
of  the  distinguished  honour  which  St.  Peter  bad  so  condescendingly  conferred  ;  and 
the  monks  no  doubt  pondered  over  the  means  by  which  a  more  magnificent  struc- 
ture might  be  obtained.  An  opportunity  at  last  offered  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor. Whilst  Edward  was  in  exile  during  the  Danish  usurpation,  he  vowed  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  if  Ood  should  please  to  restore  him  to  bis  crown.  He  was  restored ; 
and  then,  mindful  of  bis  vow,  assembled  his  principal  nobility  soon  after  his  corona- 
tion, and  declared  his  purpose.  By  them  be  was  persuaded,  however,  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  procure  absolution  from  the  vow.  The  embassy  was  successful  ; 
and  the  Pope  merely  enjoined  that  the  Eing  should  spend  the  sums  intended  for  his 
journey  in  the  foundation  or  reparation  of  some  religious  house  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  these  particulars  got  abroad  that  a  monk  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  named  Wulsine,  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and 
sanctity,  had  a  remarkable  dream.  Whilst  asleep  one  day,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  bim, 
to  bid  him  acquaint  the  King  that  he  should  restore  his  (Wuleine's)  church :  and, 
with  that  noticeable  minuteness  which  characterises  unfortunately  only  those  stories 
of  our  early  times  which  we  are  most  disposed  to  doubt,  we  have  the  very  words  of 
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the  Apostle  lecorded :— "  Theto  ia,"  sud  he,  "  a  place  of  mine  in  the  irest  put  of 
London,  which  I  chue,  and  loTe,  »nd  which  I  fonnerlj  consecnted  with  my  own 
hands,  honoured  with  my  piescDce,  and  nude  iUustiiouR  by  mymincles.  The  namD 
of  the  pUce  is  Thornej ;  which  having,  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  been  giier  to 
the  power  of  the  barbarian*,  from  rich  is  become  poor,  from  stately  low,  and  from 
honourable  is  made  despicable.  This  let  the  King,  by  my  command,  restore  and 
make  a  dwelling  of  monks,  stately  build,  and  amply  endow :  it  shall  be  no  lees  than 
the  house  of  Qod  and  the  gates  of  HeaTCa."*  The  dream  was  no  doubt  just  the 
thing  for  the  credulous  monarch,  who  might  hare  been  otherwise  puczled  where  to 
bestow  his  benefactions,  and  he  immediately  commenced  his  task  in  an  earnest  and 
magnificent  spirit.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  expenditure  enjoined,  bo 
ordered  a  tenth  part  of  his  property  of  every  kind  to  bo  set  apart  for  the  new  abbey  j 
he  enlarged  the  number  of  monks  ;  a  new  and  no  doubt  grander  style  of  architec- 
ture was  adopted— Matthew  Paris  says  it  was  built  novo  compomiionU  genert ;  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  Edward  bestowed  on  it  a  set  of  relics  which  were  alons  suffi- 
cient in  the  eleventh  century  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  monastery,  and  which  must 
have  rendered  Westminster  the  envy  of  most  of  the  other  religious  houses  of  Britain. 
They  comprised,  says  Dart,  in  his  history  of  the  Abbey,  "  psjt  of  the  pltice  and 
manger  where  Christ  was  born,  and  also  of  the  frankincense  offered  to  him  by  the 
Uastem  Msigi ;  of  the  table  of  our  Lord  \  of  the  bread  which  he  blessed  ;  of  the  seat 
where  he  was  presented  in  the  Temple ;  of  the  wilderness  where  he  fasted ;  of  the 
gaol  where  he  was  imprisoned  ;  of  his  undivided  garment ;  of  the  sponge,  lance,  and 
scourge  with  which  be  was  tortured ',  of  the  sepulchre,  and  cloth  that  bound  his 
bead  ;"t — and  so  on,  through  not  only  Christ's  own  history,  but,  in  a  leaser  degree, 
through  that  of  his  mother,  hu  apostles,  and  the  most  famous  abbots  and  saints.  Of 
the  Confessor's  building  we  have  fortunately  an  interesting  and  perfect  remsin  in 
the  Fix  Office  and  the  adjoining  parts  against  the  east  cloister  and  the  south  tnn- 
sept.  As  we  may  here  suppose,  the  architecture  u  grand  in  its  chief  features,  but 
strikingly  plain  in  details,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitals,  which  are  handsomely 
sculptured.  The  original  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  high  central 
tower.  When  the  work  was  finished,  Edward  designed  its  consecration  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  splendour.  He  summoned  all  bis  chief  nobility  and  clei^  to  be 
present :  but,  before  the  lime  appointed,  he  fell  ill  on  the  evening  of  Christmas-day. 
By  this  time  his  heart  was  greatly  set  upon  putting  the  seal  to  his  goodly  work  in 
the  manner  he  bad  designed ;  so  he  hastened  his  preparations ;  but  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  Festival  of  the  Innocents,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  chamber,  con- 
sequently Queen  Editha  presided  at  the  ceremony.  Be  died  almost  immediately 
after,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

Prom  the  death  of  the  Confessor  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  Abbots,  of  whom  our  space 
will  allow  us  to  mention  only  the  most  noticeable,  and  those  briefly.  Oervais  de 
Blois,  a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen,  who  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  Monastery  by 
his  mal-adntinistration,  was  abbot  from  1140  to  1160,  and  was  succeeded  by  lau- 
rentius,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  repaired  the  mischiefs  of  De  Blois'  abbacy,  and  who 
obtained  the  canonisation  of  King  Edward.  He  also  obtained,  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  the  abbots  of  his  period,  permission  from  the 
Pope  to  wear  the  mitre  (which  subsequently  entitled  theabbots  to  sit  in  Parliament), 
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ring,  ftod  glor«fl,  which  the  bbhopa  considered  especially  the  inaignia  of  their  superior 
ttuthoritj,  but  died  before  he  could  enjoj  the  coveted  honour.  His  successor,  Walter, 
obtained  the  additional  privilege  of  using  the  dalmatica,  tunic,  and  sandals,  and  ou 
about  to  exercise  his  privilege  for  the  first  time  in  a  Synod,  when  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
then  in  the  Abbey,  irhere  he  thought  he  had  oot  been  received  with  sufficient  respect, 
interdicted  him.  Walter's  abbacj  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  and  somewhat  unseemly 
qoanel  in  the  Abltey,  at  the  sitting  of  a  Synod  in  1176.  Holinshed  writes — "  About 
Mid-Lent  the  King  [Henij  II.],  with  his  son  and  the  Legate,  came  to  London, 
where,  at  Westminster,  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  was  called  ;  but  when  the  Legate 
was  set,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  right  hand  as  Primate  of  the 
realm,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  coming  in,  and  disdaining  to  sit  on  the  left,  where  he 
might  seem  to  give  pre-eminence  unto  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (unmannerly 
enough,  indeed),  sirasht  him  down,  meaning  to  thrust  himself  in  betwixt  the  Legate 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  when  belike  the  said  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  was  loth  to  remove,  he  set  himself*  just  in  his  lap  ;  but  he  scarcely  touched 
the  Archbishop's  skirt,  when  the  Bishops  and  other  Chaplains,  with  their  servants, 
stept  to  him,  pulled  him  away,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  ;  and,  beginning  to  lay 
on  him  with  bats  and  fists,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yielding  good  for  evil, 
Bought  to  save  him  from  their  bands.  Thus  was  verified  in  him  that  said  sentence, 
Nun/juam  peridian  tiite  pericida  vi'netiur.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  with  liis  rent 
rochet,  got  up,  and  away  he  went  to  the  King  with  a  great  complaint  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  when,  upon  examination  of  the  matter,  the 
truth  was  known,  he  was  well  laughed  at  for  his  labour,  and  that  was  all  the 
remedy  he  got.  As  be  departed  so  bebuffeted  forth  of  the  Convocation-house 
towarda  the  King,  they  cried  upon  him,  '  Oo,  traitor ;  thou  diddest  betray  that  holy 
man,  Thomas  :  go,  get  thee  hence  ;  thy  hands  yet  stink  of  blood  !'"  To  what  par- 
ticular act  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  i^ainst  his  old  enemy,  Becket,  the  monks  here 
allnde,  we  know  not ;  but  the  malignity  of  his  feelings  toward  him  is  evident  from 
various  drcumstancea — among  the  rest,  his  notice  of  the  murder.  When  the  news 
reached  him,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  announced  it  to  the  congregation  as 
an  act  of  Divine  vengeance,  saying  Becket  had  perished  in  his  guilt  and  pride  like 
Pharaoh. 

We  now  reach  the  reign  of  the  King  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  existing  Cathedral,  Henry  IlL  From  a  boy  he  seems  to  have  been  inte- 
rested in  the  place ;  for  whilst  yet  but  thirteen  years  old  we  find  him  called  the 
Founder  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Henry  TII.'s  Chapel),  and 
the  first  stone  of  which  he  laid  on  Whitsun  Eve,  12S1,  in  the  abbacy  of  Humec. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards  Henry  commenced  more  extensive  works ;  he  pulled 
down,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  east  end,  the  tower,  and  the  transept,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  magnificent  style.  The  lightness,  beauty,  and 
variety,  as  welt  as  the  grandeur,  of  pointed  architecture,  recently  introduced,  was 
now  to  be  exchanged  for  the  comparatively  cumbrous  and  simple  impress iveneee  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  edifice.  Crokesley,  at  first  an  archdeacon  only,  was  made  one  of 
the  treasurers,  and,  probably  from  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  King's  object, 
abbot,  on  the  death  of  Berking,  in  1246.  During  his  abbacy  great  progress  was  made. 
The  King,  among  other  benefactions,  gave,  in  1246,  j£26D1  due  from  the  widow  of  one 
David  of  Oxford,  a  Jew  ;  and  in  1254  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  directed  to 
pay  annually  3000  marks,  Ttich  ornaments  also  were  made  by  his  own  goldsmith  for 
the  use  of  the  Church.    In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Ms  reign  he  directed  Fitz  Odo 

*  We  have  taken  tlie  liberty  here  to  alter  plain-speaking  IleUnsbed'a  phrase. 
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to  nuke  a  "  dntgon,  in  nuumer  of  a  atftndud  or  enugn  of  red  sunit,  to  be  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  and  bis  tongue  to  sppeu  aa  continually  moving,  and  hia  e;««  of 
upphireg,  or  other  itonei  agreeable  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  Church  against  the 
King's  coming  thither."  Two  jean  later  the  Keeper  of  the  Eichequsr  u  orderod 
to  "  buj  ai  precioiu  a  mitre  as  could  be  fouiid  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  Abbot 
of  WoBtmln iter's  uae  ;  and  alao  one  great  crown  of  silTer  to  get  wax  caodlei  upon 
in  the  Buid  Church."  In  addition  to  hii  own  direct  aniglsiice,  and  the  asaistaoce  of 
hIa  noblea,  impelled  bj  hia  example,  the  King,  no  doubt  at  the  suggeation  of  the 
Monatterf,  adopted  a  curioua  mode  of  atimulating  the  popular  eioitement  on  the 
Bubject,  and  we  ahould  auppose  with  the  moat  aatirfactor;  resulta.  In  1247,  on  St. 
Edward's  Daj,  he  aet  out  with  his  noblea  in  splendid  proceaaion  towards  Bt.  Paul's, 
where  he  received  the  precioua  relique  which  had  been  sent  for  him  from  Jerusalem 
hj  the  Maaten  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospitallers,  and  which  be  munificentl;  do- 
aigned  to  deposit  in  the  Abbej  of  WeBtmingter :  this  was  no  less  than  a  portion  of 
the  blood  which  iasued  from  Christ's  wounds  at  the  Crucifixion,  It  was  depoaited  in 
R  CTjatalline  lens,  which  Henrj  himself  bore  under  a  canopy,  supported  with  four 
■taTcs,  through  the  streets  of  London,  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Abbey.  His  arms  were 
supported  by  two  nobles  all  the  way.  Holinahed  says,  that  to  "  describe  the  whole 
course  and  order  of  the  proceaaion  and  feast  kept  that  day  would  require  a  special 
trentiae  ;  hut  thia  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  day  tbo  Bishop  of  t^rwich 
preached  before  the  King  in  commendation  of  that  relic,  pronouocing  aix  years  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  days  of  pardon  granted  by  the  bishops  there  to  all  that 
came  to  roTorence  it."  We  need  hardly  add  that  those  who  did  come  were  seldom 
empty-handed.  To  giro  still  greater  distinction  to  the  ceremony,  Henry,  the  same 
day,  knighted  his  half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  and  "diiers  other  young 
bachelors."  This  was  one  mode,  and,  if  he  had  faith  in  the  essentials  of  the  act 
performed,  it  was  as  cheap  and  efficacious  aa  it  was  unobjectionable.  But  we  cannot 
say  BO  of  hie  next  act  of  beneficence  to  the  Abbey.  In  1248  he  granted,  evidently 
with  the  same  object,  a  &ir  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  to  the  Abbot,  to  be  held  at 
Tut  or  Tot  Hill,  at  St.  Edward'a  tide,  when  all  other  fairs  were  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  not  only  them,  but  all  the  shops  of  London,  during  the  sereral  days  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  object  was  to  draw  the  entire  trade  of  London  to  the  spot  for  the 
time ;  and  although  the  citizens  and  merchants  were  much  inconTenienced,  the  foir 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  be  repeated  in  1SS2 ;  "which  thing,  by  reaeon  of  the  foul 
weather  chancing  at  that  time,  was  reiy  grievous  unto  them  (the  citizenB) ;  albeit 
there  was  such  repair  of  people  thither,  that  London  had  not  been  fuller  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  old  ancient  men  never  at  any  time  in  their  days  to  their  remembrance."  By 
all  these  different  methods,  a  sum  of  nearly  /30,000— an  enormous  aum,  if  reckoned 
at  its  preaent  value — was  raised,  and  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey,  in  about 
fifteen  years ;  when  it  was  atiU  unfinished. 

The  quarrels  between  Abbot  Crokaelej  and  the  King  during  the  latter  part  of  tha 
abbacy  probably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work.  Ciokealey  appeara  to  have  firat 
lost  Henry's  favour  through  a  somewhat  paltry  act,  the  endeavouring  to  set  aside  an 
agreement  made  by  the  late  Abbot  to  enlarge  the  allowance  of  the  monks.  In  the 
course  of  the  dispute  Grokesley  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  whilst  Henry,  on 
his  part,  declared  the  goods  of  the  convent  to  be  separate  from  diose  of  the  Abbot,  ' 
and  actually  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  no  person  should  lend  the  Abbot 
money,  nor  take  his  note  or  seal  for  security.  They  gradually,  however,  became  again 
friendly,  and,  in  1SS8,  Crokesley  set  an  example  to  the  other  rellgiouB  houses  of  Eng- 
land, which,  by  the  by,  they  declined  following,  of  assisting  Henry  in  bis  strugglea 
with  Be  Montfort  and  the  barons  by  antering  into  an  obligaUon  for  8000  marks. 
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Crokesle;  cli«d  in  liBS,  ani  vru  Bucc««ded  bj  Philip  de  Loweiiiftm,  &  man  of  luoh 
gtoM  and  corpulent  body  that  he  declined  the  abbacy  rather  than  go  to  Rome,  aa 
UBual,  for  oonfirmatioD,  till  the  monks  promiMd  to  send  a  deputation  to  get  him  ex- 
eu£ed.  Tho  deputation  wai  sent,  was  lucceseful,  and  returned  to  find  the  object  of 
its  labours  dead.  He  was  suoeeeded  b;  Ware,  who  brought  from  Borne  the  materials 
of  tho  beautiful  mosaic  parement  irhicb  ties  before  the  altar  in  the  ohoir  of  tho 
Abbej.  During  his  abbacy  Henry  vaa  constrained  to  seek  a  peculiar  kind  of  assist- 
ance from  the  edifice  he  had  bo  enriched.  Two  yean  after  the  battle  of  ETesham, 
when  the  Earl  of  Qlouceater  seemed  inclined  to  play  by  himself  the  game  which  be 
had  helped  to  ipoil  in  De  Montfort'a  bands,  tbe  Kiog  borrowed  the  shrines  and  other 
jewels  and  relies  of  the  Abbey,  and  pledged  them  to  certain  merchants.  It  was  a 
dangerous  act.  But  the  King,  who  had  so  often  broken  faith  in  political  mattery 
(Ten  when  the  Ohurch  had  strengthened  the  engagement  by  the  performance  of  tho 
moat  solemn  and  awful  rites,  kept  faith  with  the  Church  itself,  and  honestly  redeemed 
and  replaced  the  treasure. 

It  may  be  useful  to  see  with  precision  how  far  the  Abbey  had  now  advaacod,  which 
wo  may  easily  do  by  an  examination  of  the  building.  It  will  then  appear  that 
Henry  erected  the  chapel  of  the  Confessor,  which  forms  the  rounded  end  of  the 
dioir,  and  is  properly  tho  apsis  of  tha  building,  tbe  four  chapels  in  tbe  ambulatory 
which  encompasses  the  latter,  the  choir  to  a  spot  near  Newton's  monument,  the  tran- 
septs, and  probably  the  Chapterhouse.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  portion  of  the 
nave  was  completed.  Edward  was  too  busy  with  his  Webh  and  Scottish  wars,  we 
suppose,  to  accomplish  more,  though  be  exhibited  his  favour  to  the  Abbey  in  a 
marked  manner  by  bringing  hither  the  most  precious  spoils  of  his  warfare.  In  1285 
during  the  abbacy  of  Wenlock,  he  gave  a  large  piece  of  our  Saviour's  cross  which  ho 
had  met  with  in  Wales ;  and  in  1296,  or  in  1297  aa  Stow  has  it,  he  offered  at  St. 
Edward's  shrine  tbe  chair,  containing  the  famous  stone,  sceptre,  and  crown  of  gold, 
of  the  Scottish  aoTereigns,  which  he  had  brought  from  tho  Abbey  of  Scone.  In  this 
reign  two  eronts  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  the  monastic  life  ;  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  some  of  the  domestic  buildings,  in  1296,  and  the  robbery  of  the  King's 
treasure  deposited  in  the  cloisters  in  the  care  of  convent  in  1303,  when  the  Abbot 
and  forty-eight  monks  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  whore  some  of  them  were  kept  for 
two  years.  In  1349  Simon  Langham  was  elected  Abbot — a  man  who  must  not  bo 
passed  without  brief  mention.  Raised  by  merit  alone  A«m  a  mean  station,  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church  ;  in  connection 
with  th«  one  having  held  the  offices  of  Lord  Treasurer  nnd  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
with  the  other  those  of  Prior  and  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
lastly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  it  was  who,  when  Wickliffe  was  made  head  of 
Canterbury  Hall  in  Oxford,  removed  him,  that  the  institution  might  be  made  a 
college  of  monks,  and  thus,  it  is  supposed,  gave  the  energy  of  personal  feeling  to  tbe 
great  Church  Reformer's  inquiries  into  religious  abuses.  Langham  waa  an  excellent 
Abbot,  for  he  paid  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  amount  of  S200  marks 
trma  his  own  purse,  and  in  other  ways  so  contributed  to  the  wants  and  revenues  of 
the  convent,  that  the  entire  amount  of  bis  benefactions  was  estimated  at  jCdOOO  or 
j£lO,OOW.  Part  of  this,  wo  presume,  was  expended  in  carrying  forward  the  building 
of  the  Abbey,  which,  in  the  time  of  his  successor  Litlington,  received  large  additions ; 
as  the  famous  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  Halt  of  the  Abbey  (where  now  dine  the  boys 
of  the  Westminster  School),  and  tho  Abbot's  house  ;  whilst  the  south  and  the  west 
sides  of  the  great  cloister  were  finished.  The  riches  of  the  interior  were  also  in- 
creased by  this  Abbot,  who  added  many  ornaments  of  plate  and  furniture.    Litling- 
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ton's  abbocj,  howeYer,  ui  chiefi;  momorablc  for  an  incident  thftt  occurred  ia  it  of  no 
oidiuiuy  intereat  connected  with  the  privilege  of  Banctuarj,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  granted  b;  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whose  disputed  charters  the 
grant  is  found.  The  storj  is  one  of  those  romances  of  liistor;  which  fortunately  baa 
not  yet  been  disputed,  partly  perhaps  from  the  careless  way  in  which  later  writers 
(Pennant  for  instance)  have  mentioned  it,  omitting  the  most  interesting  features. 

At  the  battle  of  Najara,  during  the  campaign  of  the  Block  Prince  in  Spain,  two  of 
Sir  John  Chandos's  squires,  Frank  do  Haulc  and  John  Sohakell,  hod  the  good  fortune 
to  take  prisoner  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  distinction,  the  "  Count  of  Benio,"  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  awarded  to  them  as  their  rightful  prize  by  Bir 
John  Chandos  and  the  Prince  himself.  The;  took  tho  Count  to  England,  who,  whilst 
there,  being  greatly  desirous  to  return  to  Spun  in  order  to  collect  the  ransom-money 
demanded,  was  allowed  to  do  so  on  hia  placing  hie  eldest  son  in  their  bands.  Either 
the  Count  forgot  his  son  or  was  unable  to  ruse  the  money,  for  years  passed  without 
news  of  him,  and  then  he  was  dead.  About  this  period  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
promoting,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and, 
knowing  those  two  squires  held  prisoner  the  Count's  son,  now  the  Count,  induced  tbe 
King,  Richard  II.,  and  his  council,  to  demand  him  from  them  :  expecting,  no  doubt, 
to  make  important  use  of  him  in  the  advancement  of  his  objects.  The  squires  re- 
fused to  give  him  up  unless  the  ransom  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  was  paid  ; 
and,  as  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found,  Haule  and  Schak^  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  From  thence  they  escaped  and  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Determined 
not  to  be  baffled,  John  of  Gaunt  ordered  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Alan  Box- 
hull,  and  one  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers,  to  pursue  them  with  a  band  of  armed  men  even  into 
tho  sacred  enclosure.  At  first  they  endeavoured  to  get  them  into  their  power  by  fair 
promises,  and,  with  regard  to  Schakoll,  "  used  tho  matter  so  with  him  that  they  drew 
him  forth,"  and  sent  him  once  more  to  his  prison.  Haule,  however,  refused  to  listen, 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  come  within  reach.  They  then  prepared  for  force,  when 
the  brave  but  devoted  squire  drew  a  short  sword  from  his  side  and  kept  his  enemies 
at  bay,  with  great  address  and  spirit,  even  whilst  they  drove  him  twice  round  the 
choir.  At  last  they  got  round  him,  and  one  of  the  assailants  clove  his  head  by  a 
tremendous  blow  Irom  behind,  when  the  completion  of  the  murder  was  easy.  At  the 
same  time  thoy  slew  one  of  the  monks  who  interfered.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  performance  of  high  mass.  The  prisoner,  however,  was  still  concealed 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  discover  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and  partly, 
periiaps,  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  odium  attached  to  the  affair  by 
the  violation  of  sanctuary,  the  Court  eventually  agreed  to  pay  Schokell,  for  his  pri- 
soner's ransom,  500  marks  in  ready  money  and  100  annually  for  bis  life.  We  give 
the  conclusion  in  tho  words  of  Holinshed  ;  "This  is  to  be  noted  as  very  strange  and 
wonderful,  that  when  he  should  bring  forth  his  prisoner,  and  deliver  him  to  the  King, 
it  was  known  to  be  the  very  groom  that  had  lenied  him  all  the  time  of  kit  trouhU  as  an 
hired  servant  in  prison  and  out  of  prison,  and  in  danger  of  life  when  hu  other  master 
was  murdered.  Whereas,  if  he  would  have  uttered  himself,  he  might  have  been  enter- 
tained in  such  honourable  state  as  for  a  prisoner  of  his  degree  had  been  requisite ; 
BO  that  the  fiuthful  love  and  assured  constancy  in  this  noble  gentleman  was  highly 
commended  and  praised,  and  no  less  marvelled  at  of  all  men."  The  church  was  closed 
for  four  months  in  consequence  of  this  profanation,  and  the  subject  brought  by  Litling- 
ton  before  Parliament,  which  gianted  a  new  confirmation  of  its  privilege.  BoxhuU 
and  Ferrers  had  to  pay  each  a  fine. 
We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  tho  early  history  of  the  Abbey,  not  only  because  it 
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is  the  portion  the  most  mteresting,  but  more  particularlj  oa  account  of  that  har- 
mooioua  connection  before  alluded  to  which  exists  between  it  and  the  structure.  Look 
at  the  catbedr&la  of  England,  and  at  the  Bimplicitj  and  camparative  inefficiencj  of  the 
mechanical  uds  at  the  disposal  of  theh  builders,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  at  our 
best  modem  churches,  erected  under  circumstances  admitting  of  cverj  conceivable 
mechanical  advantage  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  melahcbolj  contrast  presented  t 
The  answer  will  be  found  in  oui  previous  pages.  It  is  not  that  we  are  poorer,  or  that 
we  want  apprehension  of  architectnnl  grandeur,  least  of  all  that  our  faith  is  less 
pure  than  that  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  is  that  we  have  less  faith  in  our  faith  :  we  are, 
it  must  he  confessed,  more  worldly.  The  miracles,  and  relics,  and  processions,  and 
offerings,  and  privileges,  that  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  early  records  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  are  no  doubt  absurd  enough  to  Uie  eye  of  reason  ;  but  it  were 
still  more  foolish  to  think  of  them  as  evidences  of  the  credulity  only  of  our  ancestors. 
When  the  artisan  came  and  offered  his  day's  labour  once  or  twice  in  every  week  with- 
out remumeration,  and  his  wife  parted  gladly  with  her  solitary  trinket ;  when  the 
laxmer  gave  hia  com,  and  the  merchant  his  rich  stuffs  ;  when  the  noble  felled  his  an- 
cestral oaks,  and  the  King  decimated  his  poBsessions  i  when,  in  short,  persons  of  all 
clMsses  aided,  each  in  the  best  way  he  could,  the  establishment  of  the  new  abbey  or 
mincter,  and  bishops  might  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water— circumstances  all  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hiitoir  of  such 
houses, — was  it  the  mere  Tague  sense  of  wonder  and  profitless  admiration  of  miracles, 
relics,  and  processions,  which  moved  the  universal  heart  1 — or  was  it  not  the  fervour 
ftnd  entire  devotion  of  men's  spirits  unto  Ood,  of  which  credulity  was  then  but  a 
uatura),  indeed  inevitable,  accompaniment ! — Religion  in  the  middle  ages  was  of 
"  imagination  all  compact ;"  and,  although  such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  ought 
not  to  be  permanent,  we  are  experiencing  the  truth  of  Am  remark  who  overthrew  it. 
As  Luther  propped  us  on  the  one  side,  we  have  fallen  on  the  other :  when  shall  we 
obtiun  the  true  balance  and  elevation  1  We  must  now  pursue  more  rapidly  our 
nuration. 

Litlington  was  succeeded  by  Colchester,  during  whose  abbacy,  which  extended 
through  the  reigns  of  Bich&rd  11.,  Hent;  lY.,  and  Henry  V.,  steady  progress  was  kept 
up  with  the  west  end  of  the  church,  as  also  during  the  subsequent  abbacies  of  Har- 
weden,  Estney,  in  whose  time  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  great  west  window  wore 
completed,  and  Islip,  in  whose  abbacy  the  works  stopped,  on  the  completion  of  Henry 
Tll.'s  Chapel  (the  history  of  which  has  been  noticed  elsewhere),  although  the  mtun  and 
west  towers  were  still  unbuilt.  The  latter  Wien  supplied  in  a  manner  that,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  does  not  add  to  bis  reputation  ;  the  former  is  wanting  to  this  hour : 
its  square  base,  just  appearing  above  the  body  of  the  building  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts,  provoking  an  unsatisfiictoiy  inquiry.  Two  highly-interesting  incident* 
mark  the  history  of  the  Abbey  during  the  rule  of  Estney  and  his  predecessor,  Mill- 
ing. On  the  reverse  of  Edward  lY.  in  1470,  Lis  Queen,  Eliiabeth  Woodville,  took 
■belter  in  the  Sanctuary,  where,  "in  great  penury,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends,"  she 
gave  birth  to  the  unfortunate  Edward  Y.  Here,  again,  on  her  husband's  final  sue- 
cess,  she  received  him  in  all  the  flush  of  victory,  and  presented  the  child  for  the  first 
dme  to  his  father's  arms  ;  and  here,  lastly,  when  Edward  was  dead,  took  place  those 
Delsncholy  scenes  in  which  the  Protector  Gloucester  endeavoured,  and  successfully. 
It  list,  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  children  to  his  care.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Uore  describee  her  as  sitting  "  alow  on  the  rushes"  in  ber  grief,  to  receive  the  em- 
bujy.  The  other  incident  to  which  we  allude  is  the  residence  in  some  part  of  the 
Abbey — Stow  says  in  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Ann's,  which  was  pulled  down  during  tho 
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Brection  of  Henry  TII.'b  huilding — of  the  great  printer,  Outon,  who  eateliljihed  here 
the  first  Bngluh  printing-preH  during  the  time  of  Abbot  Eitnay. 

We  mbjoia  uk  extract  from '  William  Caiton,  a  Biogrspbj,  bj  Oharlei  Knight,* 
the  length  of  ivhich  may  be  juatified  by  the  intoreat  of  the  lubject ; — 

"  The  indication*  of  the  period  at  which  Gaxton  firat  brought  the  art  of  printiDg 
into  England^  are  not  very  esaoL  Seveial  of  hii  books,  tuppoiod  to  have  been 
Knongst  the  earliett,  are  vithout  date  or  plaae  of  impresBion.  The  fint  in  the  title  of 
which  a  date  or  a  plaoe  Ib  mentioned  ie  'The  Diotes  and  Sayingea  of  Philotophrea,' 
tnuulated  by  the  Earl  of  Rirera  from  the  French.  This  bean  upon  the  title  '  En- 
piynted  by  me,  William  Caxton,  at  Wegtminster,  the  yero  of  our  Lord  n.oooo.lsiTij.' 
Another  impiiat,  three  yean  later,  ii  more  precise.  It  ii  in  the  'Chraniclee  of  Eng- 
loDd,'«hiofat>ookUieprinteTfayi  wa(<  EDpryn ted  by  me,  William  Cai ton,  in  thabbey 
of  Weitmynstre  by  london  Ac,  the  t  day  of  Juyo,  the  yore  of  thinoamacion  of  our 
lord  god  M.cooo.  Ixzx.*  In  14B&  '  A  Book  of  the  Noble  Ilystoryea  of  Kynge  Arthur' 
was  '  by  me  deuyded  ioto  xii  bookes  chapytred  and  enpiynted,  and  fynjsshed,  in 
thabbey  Weatmestre.'  The  eipiesnon  '  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster'  leavea  no  doubt 
that  beneath  the  actual  roof  of  some  portion  of  the  abbey  Caiton  carried  on  his  art, 
Btow,  in  hii '  Surrey  of  London,' aaya '  In  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry  at  WeBt- 
minater  Abbey,  now  corruptly  called  the  Ambry,  for  that  the  alma  of  the  abbey  were 
there  diatributed  to  the  poor,  John  blip.  Abbot  of  Westminater,  erected  the  first 
press  of  book-piinting  that  ever  was  in  !^gland,  and  Caiton  waa  the  fint  that  prao- 
tiaed  it  in  the  said  abbey.'  The  careful  hiatorian  of  London  here  committed  one 
error ;  John  lalip  did  not  become  abbot  of  Westminster  till  1000.  John  Esteney  was 
made  abbot  in  1474,  and  remained  such  until  his  death  in  1498.  His  predecesaor  was 
Thomaa  Hilling.  In  Dugdals's  'Monaaticon'  we  find,  speaking  of  Esteney,  'it  waa 
in  thie  abbot'a  time,  and  not  in  that  of  Milling,  or  in  that  of  Abbot  Islip,  that  Caxton 
exerciaed  the  art  of  printing  at  Westminster.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  hia  office  in 
one  of  tha  aide  chapels  of  the  abbey,  supposed  by  some  of  our  historiana  to  have  been 
the  Ambry  or  Eleemosynary.'  Oldya  says, '  WhoeTor  authorised  Caston,  it  ia  certain 
that  he  did  there,  at  the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  exercise  the  art,  from  whence  a 
printing-room  ia  to  this  day  called  a  chapel.'  Wheo  we  consider  the  large  extent  of 
buildmg  that  formed  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  of  Weatminater,  before  the  houia  was 
shorn  of  iti  splendour  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Caiton  might 
have  been  accommodated  in  a  less  sacred  and  indeed  less  public  place  than  a  side 
chapalof  tha  preaent  church.  There  were  buildings  attached  to  that  church,  which 
were  remored  to  makfi  room  for  the  Cbapel  of  Henry  the  SeYenth.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  ancient  Bcriptorium  of  the  Abbey,  the  place  where  books  were  tran- 
scribed, might  have  been  assigned  to  Caiton,  to  carry  au  an  art  which  was  fast  auper- 
leding  that  of  the  transcriber.  Sot  are  there  wanting  other  eiamplea  of  the  en- 
couragement afforded  to  printing  by  great  religioua  societies.  As  early  as  1480,  books 
were  printed  at  Bt.  Alban's  ;  and  in  1625  there  waa  a  translation  of  Boetius  printed 
in  the  monastery  of  TaTiatock,  by  Dan  Thomas  Richards,  monk  of  the  aome  monaatery. 
That  the  intercourse  of  Caxton  with  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  on  a  famUiar  foot- 
ing, we  learn  from  hia  own  statement,  in  1490 ;  '  My  Lord  Abbot  of  Westminster  did 
shew  to  me  late  certain  evideuces  written  io  Old  English,  for  to  reduce  it  into  our 
English  now  used.' 

"  Setting  up  hia  presg  in  this  sacred  place,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  few  of 
Caxton'a  hooka  are  distinctly  of  a  religioua  character.  Not  more  than  fire  or  six  can 
be  held  strictly  to  pertain  to  theological  subjects.  Bibles  he  could  not  print,  as  we 
shall  presently  notioe. 
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"  Ib«n  It  no  hreTiw?  or  book  of  prayers  fbnnd  to  hftve  imud  bom  hil  prtM.  The 
oolj  book  diitinct);  connected  with  the  ohureh  is  '  Idbet  FMinlia,'  or  Diraotioni  for 
keapjng  Feuta  ftll  the  jeu.  It  u  highlj  probuble  thai  manj  of  iueh  booki  hftve 
peruhed.  But  wb«t  funuHhee  n  ounoiu  ezunple  of  the  acddenta  by  which  the 
muUMt  thiqga  may  be  pTeaerred,  there  ii  now  exutiog,  pTeeetred  in  Mr.  Donee's 
eoUoction  in  the  Bodleian  luhnr;  ftt  Osfind,  a  hand-bill  piedtelj  luch  as  a  publisher 
of  the  present  da;  night  distribute,  printed  in  Oaiton's  largest  tj^pe,  inviting  the 
people  to  come  to  his  office  and  buy  a  certain  book  regulate  the  chuioh  terrice. 

"  Sir  Thomas  More  has  clearly  shown  the  reason  why  Caxton  could  not  Tenture 
to  print  a  Bible,  although  the  people  would  hate  greedily  bought  Wicklifs  tntnS' 
lation.  There  were  trauslations  of  the  Bible  before  Wickliff,  and  that  translation 
which  goes  by  tbe  name  of  this  great  reformer  was  probably  made  up  io  some  degree 
from  thoM  previoua  tranalations,  Wickliff's  translation  waa  interdiotod,  and  thus 
More  says, '  On  account  of  the  penalties  ordered  by  Arohbishop  Arundel's  constitution, 
though  the  old  translationa  that  were  before  Wickliff'a  days  remained  lawful  and  . 
were  in  some  folks'  hands  had  and  read,  yet  he  thought  no  printer  would  lightly  be  so 
hot  to  put  any  bible  in  print  at  his  own  charge— and  then  hang  upon  a  doubtful  trial 
whether  the  ftrst  copy  of  his  ttanslation  wm  made  before  Wickliff 's  days  or  mce.  For 
if  it  were  made  since,  it  must  be  approTod  before  the  printing. 

"The  little  hand-bill  in  which  Caston  aimounces  his  Pics  invites  tiio  reader  to 
purchase  them  at  the  Almoueayre  at  the  reed  pale.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  successor 
of  Caxton,  in  a  book  which  he  printed  in  the  supposed  year  of  Gaxton's  death,  says, 
'Wynkyn  dc  Worde  this  has  set  in  print  in  William  Caxton's  house.'  William 
Gaiton's  house  could  scarcely  be  the  chapel  in  the  Abbey ;  and  Bagford  aays,  '  The 
house  is  the  dgn  of  the  King's  Head,  but  does  not  seem  so  ancient,  being  a  brick 
building.'  This  is  the  place  which  Stow  describes  as  the  Almoniy  or  Amhty.  It  still 
exists  at  WeatminBter." 

At  the  Beformation  Benson  was  Abbot,  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  for  his 
remark  to  Sir  T.  More,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  great  Chancellor  was  placed,  for  a 
abort  time,  in  his  cuatody,  when  Benson  endeaTourcd  to  turn  him  from  bis  purpose 
of  preserving  a  pure  conacience,  by  showing  that  he  must  ba  in  error,  since  the 
Council  of  the  realm  bad  so  determined.  This  little  revelation  of  the  Abbot's  mind 
may  explein  the  favour  shown  to  the  Abbey  at  the  period  so  dangerous  to  all  such 
institutions.  The  Abbey  was  changed  into  a  Cathedra),  with  a  Bishop,  ]>ean,  and 
twelve  Prebendaries,  and  a  revenue  of  at  least  B8&.  13«,  4d.*,  the  old  reronues 
amounting  to  3977^.  6».  4|rf.  according  to  one  authority,  or  3471^.  0*.  Sict  ac- 
cording to  another.  Benson,  the  late  Abbot,  was  made  Dean,  the  Prior  and  five 
ether  monks  [aebendaries,  four  more  brethren  became  minor  canona,  four  King's 
students' in  the  universities,  and  the  remainder  were  dismissed  with  pensions.  Thirlby 
received  the  bishopri<^  whiclt,  however,  he  resigned  in  ISSO,  when  it  was  suppressed, 
and  tha  Cathedral,  the  following  year,  was  included  within  the  diocese  of  Londonf , 
We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  settlngs-up  and  pullings-down  of  the  old  religion 
at  Westminster.  On  Maiy'a  accession  the  Abbey  was  restored,  with  Feekenham  at 
its  head,  who  set  to  work  with  great  zeal  in  his  new  vocation.  He  repaired  the  shrine 
of  the  Confessor,  provided  a  paschal  candle,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  made  with  great  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  warden  of  the 

•  Widmore's '  History  of  the  Abbey  :■   Strype  says  £804. 

f  In  the  arrangements  that  now  ensued,  some  portion  of  the  properly  of  the  Abbey  (St. 
Peter's)  passed  to  St.  Paul's :  whence  the  popular  remark— robbing  Peter  to  pay  I^uL 
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Wu  ChkDdler't  Ccmpuij';  he  asserted  the  right  of  ranctnitiy,  tuid  made  the  pro- 
ceaaioDS  ae  magmficeDt  as  «Tor.  It  was  hut  for  a  brief  period.  Muj  diod,  and 
Elixaheth  rMtored  in  eflect  the  Cathedral  foundation  of  her  bth«r,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bishopric.  William  Bill  wu  the  new  Dean.  Among  hia  succeuon  hare 
been  Lancelot  Andreva ;  Williams,  who  took  so  aotiTc,  and  to  the  court  unpalatable 
a  part  in  the  great  revolution,  during  which  time  the  Abbej  iras  Bereral  time* 
attacked  b;  Uie  mob,  and  considerable  injury  done ;  Atterburjr,  the  literal?  friend  of 
Pope,  who  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  conepiraciee  against  Qeorge  I,  and  in  con- 
sequence  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  banished  ;  Pearce,  Horslej,  Stc 


The  nave  and  choir,  with  the  monuments  therein,  are  open  to  the  public ;  the 
ch^tels  and  other  parts  are  shown  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
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XI,    ST.  PAUL'S. 


Old  SAtn  Padl'i. 

A  rmr  jean  tgo,  it  Btems,  a  tree  grew,  but  ereo  that  no  longer  louki  the  spot,  where 
stood  of  old  the  famous  Piul'b  Csoas,  towarda  the  eMtam  extremit;  of  the  Taoant 
space  on  tbo  oorth  side  of  the  C»th»dm1.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  appears  to 
have  beea  a  burning-ground,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  one  belonging  to  the  Citj,  front 
the  most  ancient  times — &om  the  erection  of  the  firat  sacred  edifice,  irbether  Christian 
ohuich  or  heathen  temple,  on  the  mount  now  crowued  bj  St.  Paul's,  or  possibly  from 
the  origin  of  London  itself.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  dug  deep  into  all  parts  of 
the  ground  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  cathedral,  dlsooTered  no  indications 
to  confirm  the  tradition  that  the  site  had  been  originally  occupied  by  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  or  Diana :  the  praoioui  {ngments  of  bucks'  horns,  ox-heads,  and  boars'  tuaks, 
that  had  so  charmed  the  antiquaries,  had  all  disappeared,  or  become  transmuted,  like 
fairy  coin,  into  much  more  worthless  ware— into  bits  of  wood  and  shreds  of  pottery. 
But  he  found  under  the  choir  of  the  old  building  a  pn^i/ltriiim,  or  semicircular 
chancel,  of  Roman  architecture-~a  structure  of  Kentish  rubble^tone,  cemented  with 
their  inimitable  mortar — which  proT«d  that  tho  first  Christian  churoh  had  been  the 
work  of  the  Boman  colonists  i  and  he  also  clearly  ascertuned  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  churchyard  liad  been  a  depository  for  the  dead  from  the  Boman  and  British 
times.  Layer  upon  layer,  there  they  lay — and  still  lie — the  sucoessiTe  possessors  of 
the  land ;  uppoimost,  the  graves  of  later  generations  i  next  under  them,  our  Saxon 
forefathers  from  the  days  of  Ethelbert  and  St  Austin,  some  more  honourably  and 
securely  entombed  within  laroophagi  formed  of  great  upright  and  horiaontal  Sags, 
most  embedded  in  oavities  lined  with  chalk-stones — In  either  case  the  one  enclosore 
■erring  for  both  grare  and  cofin ;  then,  the  Britons  of  the  period  between  the 
departure  of  the  Bomaas  and  tbe  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  their  dust  mixed  with 
great  numbers  of  ivory  and  box-wood  pins,  about  six  isohes  long,  the  fastenings 
apparently  of  the  now  mouldered  shrouds  in  which  the  bodies  had  once  been  wrapped ; 
and,  lowest  of  all,  eighteen  feet  or  more  below  the  surhce,  other  remains  such  as  these 
last,  but  interspersed  with  fragments  of  Boman  urns,  revealing  the  burial-place  of 
"the  colony  when  Boroans  and  Britons  lived  and  died  together." 

The  first  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  although  the 
disturbed  state  of  tbe  country,  and  the  unsettled  standing  of  the  faith  itself,  did  not 
at  first  permit  much  expenditure  of  time  or  money  in  its  adornment.  Erkenwald,  the 
•on  of  King  OSa,  the  fourth  bishop  from  Melitui,  was  the  first  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies. Ee  not  only  procured  privileges  firom  the  reigning  kings  of  England,  and 
from  the  Pope,  but  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  estate  in  adding  to  tbe 
tvmdt  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  &bric.  Among  other  and  subsequent 
benefactors  may  be  enumerated  Kenred,  King  of  the  Mercians ;  Athelstan,  who 
endowed  it  with  numaroos  lordships  i  Bdgar  and  bis  Quean,  JSthelred ;  Canute,  and 
the  pious  Confessor.  Then  came  the  Conquest )  and  during  the  short  struggle  that 
preceded  William's  coronation  aa  King  of  Bngland,  rude  hands  laid  hold  of  some  of 
ita  powessions }  but  the  politic  Nonuan  bad  not  coma  to  war  with  the  Chuteh ;  so  St. 
Paul's  had  everything  restored,  and  raoeived  at  th«  mne  time  a  charter  f^^on  the  hands 
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of  the  King,  dated  the  taij  Aaj  of  his  coronation,  conferring  the  whole  of  its  property 
.  to  it  in  perpetuitj.    The  Conqueror  added  his  benedictions  to  all  who  should  augment 
the  leTcnuei,  and  his  cune«  on  those  who  should  diminish  them. 

During  this  reign  the  church  was  burnt,  and  a  new  one  commenced  by  Bishop 
Maurice  towards  the  close  of  the  elcTcnth  century.  We  need  hardly  observe  that, 
since  the  erection  of  the  preTioUB  edifice,  architecture  had  made  a  great  adrance. 
Westminster  Abbey  (the  Confessor's  building)  had  just  been  erected ;  Lincoln  was 
now  in  progress  of  erection  by  the  able  and  inde&tigable  Kemigius.  The  eminent 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day  appear  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation, 
each  striving  to  outstrip  his  fellows  in  raising  those  architectural  wonders  which  we 
gaze  on  with  admiration  and  awe,  but  seem  unable  to  rival,  or  even  finely  to  imitate. 
In  the  same  fire  that  burnt  St.  Paul's,  the  castle  known  as  the  Palatine  Tower  bad 
suffered.  In  consequence,  the  materials  were  placed  at  Maurice's  disposal.  He  now 
laid  out  his  plan  and  began  the  foundations,  which  were  designed  for  so  extensive  and 
magnificent  a  structure,  that  the  good  bishop  could  have  hardly  hoped  to  live  to  see 
the  whole  finished.    But,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth — 


So  Maurice  went  patiently  and  courageously  on  for  the  twenty  years  be  lived,  end 
then  left  the  completion  as  a  noble  bequest  to  his  successors.  William  of  Malmesbury 
about  this  time  describes  the  church  as  being  "so  stately  and  beautiful  that  it  was 
worthily  numbered  among  the  most  famous  buildings."  Maurice  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  de  Beaumeis,  of  whose  character  it  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  one  illus- 
tration :  he  bestowed  the  entire  revenues  of  his  bishopric  on  the  edifice,  and  main- 
tained himself  and  Jamily  by  other  means.  His  share  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
the  completion  of  the  walls,  enlarging  the  exterior  spnce  by  the  purchase  and  pulling 
down  of  houses  that  encumbered  the  pile,  and  the  erection  of  a  strong  wall  of  enclosure, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Paternoster  Bow  and  Ave  Maria  Lane  on  one  side,  and  to  Old 
Change,  Carter  Lane,  and  Creed  Lane,  on  the  other.  Scarcely,  however,  does  the  entire 
edifice  seem  to  have  been  completed  before  architecture  had  again  made  such  progress 
that  a  work  a  century  old  was  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  our  magnificent-minded 
churchmen.  Ai  we  find  Henry  III.,  through  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign,  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  the  Confessor's  erection  at  Westminster,  so  do  we  find  his  subjects 
in  various  placos  imitating  his  example,  and  more  particularly  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1221 
a  new  steeple  was  finished,  and  in  1240  a  new  choir.  This  was  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Henry,  attended  by  Otto,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  ecclesisstica.  The  mode  in  which  the  money  was  obtained  for  these  works  is 
an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  The  prime  mover  in  and  skilful 
designer  of  the  whole  business  was  Bishop  Roger,  sumamcd  Niger.  Having  no  king 
or  other  great  benefactor  to  depend  upon,  he  farmed  the  determination  of  obtaining 
what  he  wanted  ftom  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  Accordingly  ho  induced 
the  general  body  of  British  bishops  to  issue  letters  to  the  clergy  and  others  under 
their  jurisdiction,  granting  indulgences  for  a  certain  number  of  days  to  all  those  who, 
having  penance  to  perform,  and,  being  penitent,  should  assist  the  new  work.  Bugdale 
speaks  of  seeing  a  multitude  of  such  letters  written  at  the  jrariod  and  for  the  edifice 
in  question.  How  cheerfully  the  people  answered  this  and  similar  appeals  we  perceive 
in  the  completion,  not  only  of  the  works  mentioned,  but  of  the  addition  of  an  entirely 
new  portion  to  the  east  end,  including  the  subterranean  church  of  St.  Faith,  which 
was  began,  in  1306,  by  Fulco  Basset,  the  then  bishop. 
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On  a  tablet  hung  up  Id  tb«  choir  iras' written  io  large  characters  the  measurementB 
of  the  edifice,  as  taken  accuratel;  in  131S  ;  when  the  length  irsi  found  to  contain  690 
feet,  the  breadth  130,  the  height  of  the  nave  102,  and  the  length  of  the  same  160. 
The  ball  on  the  top  of  the  spire  (£20  feet  high)  was  la^e  enough  to  contain  ten  bushels 
of  eon,  and  bad  a  cross  on  the  top  of  that,  making  the  entire  height  S34  feet.  The 
space  of  ground  occupied  bj  the  building  was  found  to  measare  three  acres  and  a 
half,  one  rood  and  a  half,  and  six  perches. 

With  the  exception  of  an  accident  now  and  then,  such  as  the  iajarjr  done  by  light- 
ning to  the  spire  in  1444,  which  took  a  long  time  to  repair,  there  is  nothing  of 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  edifice  &om  the  period  of  its  completion  down  to  that 
when  the  Reformation  began  to  perplex  hierarchies  with  fears  of  change  even  mora 
than  mouarchs.  From  that  time  St.  Paul's  is  a  troubled  history  for  the  next  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yeajs.  Amongst  iti  records  we  find  a  gratifjiag  eridence  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation — Englishmen  reading  the  Bible  in  their  own  tanguage. 
Thefirst  announcement  of  tha  King's  purpose  was  made  known  by  bis  direction,  in  1936, 
for  a  translation  to  be  made,  CoTeiilale  had,  the  year  before,  completed  his  transla- 
tion, which  was  now  placed  in  the  King's  hands ;  and,  as  the  translator  himself  told 
his  audience  one  day  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  various  opinions  baTing  been  expressed  as  to 
its  value,  "  Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to  peruse  it.  After  they  had  had  it  long  in 
their  hands,  he  asked  their  judgment  of  it :  they  said  there  were  many  faults  in  it. 
But  he  asked  upon  that  if  iheio  were  any  heresies  in  it :  they  satd  they  found  none. 
'  Then,'  said  the  King, '  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  my  people.'  "  Crom- 
vell  accordingly  directed  a  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible  to  be  chained  to  a  pillar  or 
desk  in  the  choir  of  every  parish  church.  As  soon  as  the  new  translation  was  com- 
pleted, in  1S39,  similar  directions  were  issued  with  regard  to  thst  ;  and  again,  in 
1541,  showing  that  the  earlier  orders  bad  been  but  indifferently  obeyed.  Bonner  was 
now  Bishop  of  London  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  be  caused  six  Bibles 
to  be  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  with  a  brief  admonition  attuched,  that 
they  should  be  read  humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obediently;  that  no  persons 
should  read  them  with  loud  voices,  or  during  dirine  Eerrice ;  and,  more  particularly, 
that  the  laity  were  not  to  dispute  of  the  mysteries  contained  therein.  But  the 
awakening  mind  of  man  was  preparing  to  accomplish  mightier  things  than  breaking 
through  a  bishop's  injunction.  Many  a  group  might  be  scon  about  these  chained 
Biblca,  now  listening  in  deep  silence  to  the  voice  of  one  who  read,  now  arguing  hotly 
upon  some  disputed  passage  or  point  of  faith  it  involved.  Bonner  was  the  last  man 
to  submit  to  this  in  peace.  He  threatened  publicly  to  remote  the  Bibles  if  these 
abuses  continued  ;  whilst  in  private,  he,  with  the  other  chief  heads  of  the  cleigy, 
wbo  viewed  with  alarm  the  growing  schism,  stnuned  every  nerve  to  undo  what  bad 
been  done,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth is  the  destruction  of  the  tall  steeple,  in  1661.  In  the  accounts  published  at  the 
time,  the  damago  was  attributed  to  lightning  during  a  tempest,  "  for  divers  persons, 
in  time  of  the  said  tempest,  being  in  the  fields  near  ai^oining  to  the  city,  affirmed 
that  they  saw  a  long  and  a  spear-pointed  flame  of  fire  (as  it  were)  run  through  the 
top  of  the  broche  or  shaft  of  Paul's  steeple  firom  the  east  westward ; "  but  a  later 
writer,  Dr.  Heylin  (1674),  says,  that  a  plumber  bad  since  confessed  that  it  happened 
through  his  negligence,  in  leaving  a  pan  of  coals  and  other  fuel  in  the  steeple  when 
he  went  to  dinner  ;  and  which,  taking  hold  of  the  dry  wood  in  the  spire,  had  become 
so  dangerons  before  he  returned,  that  he  kept  his  secret.  The  damage  done  was 
immense.  Not  only  the  entire  steeple  was  destroyed,  but  the  roof  of  the  church 
and  Mslee.     By  136C  the  roof  wds  repjored ;  but  it  now  liegan  to  be  perceived 
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that  ft  goBAnl  repui  of  tlu  edific«  wm  noedod,  and  th«n  wu  itiU  th«  ttMpla 
to  build. 

We'mfty  mention  Hma  paiiioalftn  to  Bhow  the  extnordiiuTy  itate  of  neglect  and  niin 
into  which  this  onoe  prond  edifice  htd  been  bj  this  time  ijlowed  to  fall.  Towudi 
the  close  of  the  dxteenth  oentuir'it  h  (tated  that  the  benches  at  the  door  of  the 
choir  were  oonunonlj  used  bj  beggars  and  drunkards  for  sleeping  on,  and  that  a  large 
dnnghiU  laj  within  one  of  the  doora  of  the  ohuroh.  The  middle  aisle  was  the  famous 
Paul's  Walk,  which,  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  three  and  six  in 
the  afternoon,  wu  the  resort  of  persons  of  all  ranka  of  society ;  and  a  prettj  medley, 
it  seems,  they  formed.  Delcker,  the  dramatist,  sajs,  "At  one  time,  in  one  and  the 
same  rank,  jea  foot  by  foot,  and  elbow  by  elbow,  shall  you  see  walking  the  Knight, 
the  Qull,  the  Qallant,  the  Upstart,  the  Gentleman,  the  Clown,  the  Captain,  the  Apple- 
squire,  the  Lawyer,  the  Usurer,  the  Citicen,  the  Bankrout,  the  Scholar,  the  Beggar, 
the  Doctor,  the  Ideot,  the  Ruffian,  the  Cheater,  the  Puritan,  the  Out~throat,  the  High- 
men,  the  Low-men,  the  True  man  and  the  Thief :  of  all  trades  and  profcsaioua  some : 
of  all  countries  some.  ThuJ,  whilst  Devotion  kneela  at  her  prayera,  doth  Profanation 
walk  under  her  nose  in  contempt  of  religion."  More  than  twenty  private  houses 
were  built  against  the  walls  of  the  church,  the  owners  of  several  of  which  had  cut 
closets  out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  while  In  other  instances  doors  had  been  made  into 
the  vaults,  whioh  were  converted  into  cellars.  At  one  of  the  visitations  the  verger 
presented  that  "the  shrouds  and  oloistars  under  the  convocation-house  are  made  a 
common  lay-stall  for  boards,  trunks,  and  chests,  being  let  out  unto  trunk-makers ; 
where,  by  means  of  their  daily  knocking  and  noise,  the  church  is  greatly  disturbed." 
One  house,  partly  formed  of  the  church,  is  stated  to  have  been  "  lately  used  as  a  play- 
house ; "  the  owner  of  another,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
had  contrived  a  way  through  a  window  into  a  part  of  the  steeple,  which  he  had 
turned  into  a  ware-room ;  and  a  third  person  had  escavated  an  oven  in  one  of  the 
buttresses,  in  which  he  baked  hie  bread  and  pies. 

Nothing  considerable  was  done  in  the  work  of  repair  till  Charles's  reign,  when,  in 
1633,  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  portico,  and  lulgo 
Jones,  the  architect,  the  fourth.  It  would  have  been  well  for  this  great  architect's 
fitme  if  his  connection  vrith  St.  Paul's  could  be  altogether  forgotten.  Aft«  locking 
upon  the  elegant  tracery  and  beautifully-pointed  architecture  of  the  old  cathedral, 
and  then  on  the  monatroua  additions  made  by  him,  such  as  Corinthian  porticos,  round- 
headed  windows,  baluatrades  ornamented  with  round  stone  balls  along  the  top,  one 
needs  to  remember  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall, 

Many  honourable  inatauces  of  private  ceal  in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedra]  have 
been  recorded.  Charles  himself  set  the  example  by  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
portico  on  the  west,  whilst  Sir  Paul  Pindar  restored  the  beautiful  screen  at  the 
entrance  into  the  choir  (the  one  single  work  that  seems  t«  have  been  done  in  the 
right  spirit),  and  gave  no  less  than  40001.  to  the  repair  of  the  south  transept.  And 
thus,  by  1S43,  the  whole  was  finished  except  the  steeple,  at  an  expense  of  about 
100,0001.,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out ;  and  men,  in  their  stru^le  to  prevent  or  to 
accomplish  a  reform  of  all  the  evib  which  political  or  religious  institutions  are  heir 
to,  became  too  much  engroased  to  attend  any  longer  to  the  state  of  Bt.  Paul's.  On 
the  abolitiDn  of  biahopa,  deans,  and  chapters,  in  1643,  the  revenues  and  buildings 
attached  to  St.  Paul's  were  seised,  and  much  injury  done  to  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  by  the  quartering  of  horse-soldiers  in  the  nave,  and  the  erection  of  a  wall 
between  the  nave  and  choir,  in  order  to  partition  the  latter  off  for  divine  service. 
Charles  II.  began  the  work  of  rep^r  and  restoration  in  1633,  but  before  any  great 
advance  wa<  made  came  the  Great  Fire, 
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At  the  Tery  beglnniiig  of  the  Chil  W«r  tto  eminent  mHquary  coneeiTed  and 
«x»cuted  k  scheme  of  no  ordinary  importance  or  toil,  whioh  ho  has  thtu  dweribed  in 
the  pre&oe  to  hii  irork  on  St.  Paul'i  i~"  The  said  Mr.  Dugdale,  therefore,  rMwlTiug 
enoouragement  ftom  Sir  Chriitopher  Hattcm,  before  tueotioned,  then  a  member  of 
that  Houte  of  Gommoni  (who  timelj  foreaair  the  near  approicliing  storm)  in  Mtnimor, 
anno  1641,  taking  with  him  one  Mr.  William  Sedgewick  {b,  Ekllful  arms  painter), 
repaired  first  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  next  to  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  there  made  exact  draughts  of  all  the  monuments 
in  each  of  them,  copied  the  epitaphs  according  to  the  veiy  letter,  as  bIbo  of  all  amu 
in  the  windows  or  cut  in  ttone ;  and  having  so  done,  rode  to  Peterborough  in  North- 
amptonshire, Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Kewark-upon-Trent,  Bererley,  Southwell,  Sing- 
ston-upon-HuU,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  Waritick,  and  did  the  like 
in  all  thoM  cathedral,  collegiate,  couTcntual,  and  divers  other  parochial  churchei, 
wherein  any  tombs  or  monuments  were  to  be  found,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of 
them,  in  the  ease  of  that  ruin  then  imminent,  might  be  preserved  for  future  and 
better  times."  A  more  interesting  passage,  or  a  more  gallant  deed  than  this,  we 
■hall  nowhere  find  in  the  annals  of  antiquarianism.  And  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  danger  apprehended  and  the  mischiefs  done  to  our  cathedrals  during  the  Civil 
War,  one  event  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  that  he  could  not  anticipate,  the  Great 
Fire,  has  left  us  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  what  Dugdale  did  at  this  period  for 
our  knowledge  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  present  cathedral  are 
the  remains  of  some  half-doEen  monuments  dug  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former 
edifice,  and  this  Is  nearly  all  we  should  have  known  of  the  sumptuous  etructures 
already  dsMribed  but  for  fail  labours. 

Faol's  Cbobs. 

From  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  of  the  year  1S87,  the  16th  of  Edward  I.,  it  appears, 
aocording  to  Dugdale,  that  the  ground  on  which  Paul's  Cross  atoodr  described  as  lying 
eastward  from  the  cburofa,  and  as  that  on  which  the  eitiieni  of  London  had  been  an- 
ciently wont  to  hold  their  Folkmotas,  was  olaimed  as  belonging  to  the  King,  and  -had 
only  newly  come  to  be  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  people,  it  is  stated, 
-used  to  be  summoned  to  the  folkmote  by  the  ringing  of  a  belt,  banging  in  a  towei 
which  stood  on  the  ground.  In  ISBO,  the  chnrcbyard  was,  appai«ntiy  for  the  first 
time,  completely  walled  round.  The  northern  part  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  he  the  Forum  of  the  Londoners,  and  the  Cross  to  be  the  stfttioa 
from  which,  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  printing  and  little  reading,  an- 
nouncementa  and  harangues  on  all  siiob  matters  as  the  authorities  in  cbureb  or  state 
judged  to  be  of  public  concern  were  poured  into  the  popular  ear  and  heart.  Stow 
describes  it  as  ''  a  pulpit-cross  of  timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered 
with  lead  ;"  and  this  was  probably  its  form  before  as  well  as  after  his  day.  We  may 
conjecture  that  it  came  first  to  be  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposea  after  the  ground  on 
which  it  ttood  was  taken  into  the  churchyard  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L ;  at  least  the 
earliest  occasion  on  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  so  employed  was  in  the  year 
1899.  Very  soon  after  this  date  we  begin  to  hear  of  sermons  regularly  preached  from 
Paul's  Cross. 

The  great  era  of  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  began  with  the  revolt  of  Henry  Till, 
against  the  authority  of  the  Iloman  see,  and  the  strnggla  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  between  the  two  religions  that  followed.  During  all  that  period  of  commo- 
tion and  lioisaltude,  horn  the  middle  of  Beniy'i  reign  to  the  a«c«uioa  of  XUisabetb, 
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for  a  great:  part  of  which  people,  when  they  vent  to  bed  ti  night,  hardly  knew  of 
what  religion  thej  might  rise  in  the  morning,  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
DOW  faith,  in  BO  far  as  it  naa  waged  by  eloquence  and  argument,  and  on  a  popular 
arena,  was  chiefly  carried  on  here.  One  of  Henry's  first  measures,  after  he  had  taken 
Lis  bold  resolution  of  setting  about  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  BUpremacy  in  Eng- 
land, was  to  secure  this  station.  One  of  a  series  of  propositions  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  December,  1S33,  tiaa  to  the  following  eflect : — "  That  older  be  taken  that 
such  as  shall  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  from  henceforth  shall  continually,  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  preach  there,  and  also  teach  and  declare  to  the  people,  that  he  that  now 
calteth  himself  Pope,  ne  any  of  his  predecessors,  is  and  were  but  only  the  Bishops  of 
Bome,  and  hath  no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  by  God's  laws  within  this  realm 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop  hath,  which  is  nothing  at  all ;  and  that  such  authority 
M  he  hatb  claimed  heretofore  hath  been  only  by  usurpation  and  sufferance  of  princes 
of  this  realm  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  London  may  be  bound  to  suffer  none  others  to 
preach  at  St,  Paul's  Cross,  as  he  will  answer,  but  such  as  will  preach  and  set  forth  the 

In  the  next  reign  the  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross  was  Glled  by  the  roost  eminent  preachers 
of  the  BeformatioQ.  Here  Latimer  and  Bidley  frequently  proclaimed  to  crowds  of 
eager  listeners  that  testimony  which  they  both  afterwards  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Bidlej,  in  acuteness  and  literary  accomplishment  the  first  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish B«fomiation,  preached  a  famous  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1547,  being  then  Bishop  of  Bochester. 
But,  we  confess,  we  would  rather  have  heard  honest  old  Latimer,  plain  and  homely  as 
he  was,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  the  absurd  and  the  ludicrous,  or  beyond  it,  yet 
shrewd  withal,  and  full  of  matter,  and  always  interesting  from  the  very  boldness  and 
directness  of  his  appeals,  and  the  goodness  of  heart  and  genuine  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter that  shone  in  everything  he  said.  Latimer  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross  on  New  Year's  Day,  1548,  and  bis  second  and  third  on  the  two  following  Sun- 
days. What  is  called  his  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  which  is  among  those  in  the  printed 
collection,  was  probably  one  of  these,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  been  preached  on 
the  'I6th  of  January,  which  would  fall  on  a  Wednesday  in  that  year.  It  was  preached, 
we  are  told,  in  the  Shrouds,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  covered  gallery 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  in  which,  probably,  the  more  distinguished  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  used  commonly  to  be  seated,  and  where  the  preacher  also 
sometimes  took  his  station  when  the  weather  was  coarse.  Latimer  was  at  this  time 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  but  he  was  as  stout  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  as  ever ; 
and  the  one  of  them  that  has  been  preseived  affords  evidence  sufficient,  that  in  these 
seimous  at  Paul's  Cross,  he  did  not  mince  matters  in  telling  his  audience  of  their  be- 
setting sins,  or  spare  either  small  or  great. 

The  most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  Bidley  officiated  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  this 
reign,  was  that  on  which  the  new  service  book  was  used  for  the  first  time.  "  The  1st 
of  November,  1552,"  says  Stow,  "  being  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  new  service  book, 
called  of  Common  Prayer,  began  in  Paul's  Church,  and  the  like  throi^h  the  whole 
city.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Bidley,  executing  the  service  in  Paul's  Church  in 
the  forenoon,  in  his  rochet  only,  without  cope  or  vestment,  preached  in  the  choir; 
and  at  afternoon  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  crafts 
in  their  best  liveries  being  present ;  which  sermon  tending  to  the  setting  forth  the 
said  late-made  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  continued  till  almost  five  of  the  clock  at 
night  i  so  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  companies  entered  not  into  Paul's  Church, 
as  had  been  accustomed,  but  departed  home  by  torchlight"    It  w«a  a  xealoua  time, 
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M  well  as  ftn  interesting  oecaaion,  vhen  people  could  thus  be  detained  heuiag  a 
sarmon  in  the  open  ab,  in  a  noisome  churchjard,  till  five  o'clock  on  a  night  in  Ko- 

Aa  BOon  as  Mar;  mob  fairlj  seated  on  the  tbione,  th«  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  was 
once  more  taken  possession  of  by  the  friends  of  the  old  religion.  At  fiiet,  there  were 
great  tumults,  and  the  preachers  were  insulted.  Then,  during  the  next  five  jears, 
the  Cross  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  Borne.  On  the  6th  of  Februarj,  16S8,  a  ser- 
mon of  Qardiuer's  was  attended  by  sixteen  bishops,  the  lord  major  and  aldermeo, 
and  manj  of  the  judges.  But  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  judges,  and  bishops,  were  all 
soon  after  this  obliged  to  suit  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  to  another  change,  ^e 
breath  had  been  only  three  days  out  of  Mary's  body  when  on  the  20th  of  November 
th.0  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross  was  mounted  by  Dr.  Bill,  the  new  Queen's  chaplain,  and 
made  to  resound  once  more  with  the  doctrines  formerly  preached  by  Ridley  and 
lAtimer.  Borne,  Jewel,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  re-established  Protestant 
church,  vinditAted  the  new  order  of  things  at  Paul's  Cross  ;  and  the  sermons  de- 
livered there  every  Sunday,  as  of  old,  appear  to  have  been  well  attended  throughout 
the  reign  of  Eliz^th. 

Nor  was  ,tbe  glory  of  Paul's  Cross  over  till  many  years  after  this  date.  James  I. 
came  in  great  state  on  hoTBeback,  from  Whitehall,  to  hear  a  seimon  preached  from 
this  &mous  pulpit  by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  on  Mid-lent  Sunday,  the  2eth 
of  March,  162S.  And  Pennant  is  mistaken  in  supposing  this  wse  the  last  sermon 
ever  preached  here.  It  was  not  even  the  last  attended  by  royalty  ;  for,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1630,  Charles  I.,  like  his  two  predecessors,  also  came  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
and,  after  having  attended  the  service  in  the  cathedral,  took  his  seat  in  a  place  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  beard  the  sermon  at  the  Cross.  But  this  was  very  nearly  the  last 
of  those  sermons  delivered  in  the  open  air.  Id  April,  1633,  while  the  cathedral  was 
undergoing  extensive  repvis,  and  the  churchyard  was  occupied  with  masons  and 
building  materials,  the  sermons  were  removed  into  the  choir  ;  and  it  does  imt  appear 
that  the  old  pulpit  out  of  doors  was  ever  again  occupied.  At  last,  b;  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  lOlh  and  lltb  of  September,  1642,  for 
the  abolishing  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  "  the  very  foundation  of  this  famous 
cathedral,"  to  quote  the  impressive  words  of  its  historian,  "  was  utterly  shaken  in 
pieces ;  ....  so  that  the  next  year  following,  1643,  the  famous  Cross  in  the  church- 
yard, which  had  been  for  many  ages  the  most  noted  and  solemn  place  in  this  nation 
for  the  gravest  divines  and  greatest  scholars  to  preach  at,  was,  with  the  rest  of  the 
crosses  about  London  and  Westminster,  by  further  order  of  the  said  parliament,  pulled 
down  to  the  ground." 

The  Bvildiho  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Fire  of  London  roused  the  indomitable  spirits  of  Englishmen.  "They  beheld," 
wrote  Dr.  Sprat,  with  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  smoking  around  him,  "  the  ashes 
of  their  houses,  gates,  and  temples,  without  the  least  expression  of  pusillanimity. 
If  philosophers  had  done  this,  it  had  well  become  their  profession  of  wisdom ;  if 
gentlemen,  the  nobleness  of  their  breeding  and  blood  would  have  required  it :  but 
that  such  greatness  of  heart  should  be  found  amongst  the  poor  artisans  and  the 
obscure  multitude,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  that  ever  hap- 
pened. *  *  *'  A  new  city  is  to  be  built,  on  the  most  advantageous  seat  of  all  Europe 
for  trade  and  command.  This,  therefore,  is  the  fittest  season  for  men  to  apply  their 
thoughts  to  the  improving  of  the  materials  of  building,  and  to  the  inventing  of 
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better  models  for  houMf,  roofs,  chimnejB,  aondaibr,  wharfs,  Mid  itraets."  On  th« 
moniiiif;  of  the  7th  of  Beptember,  Er«l<rn  mftde  &  p&iiifiil  pUgrlmtge  thnugh  the 
rains,  clambering  ovei  heaps  of  smoking  rubbish,  and  trequentlj  loistaJcing  where  he 
was.  "  The  grouod,"  he  naja,  "  wm  so  hot  that  it  burnt  the  soles  of  my  Bhaes."  The 
fruit  of  this  excursion  was  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  eity.  "  The  Sing  and 
Parliament,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  in  Dscember,  1666,  "are  infinite); 
zealous  for  the  rebuilding  of  our  ruins  ;  and  I  beliere  It  will  ubifenallj  be  the  em- 
pl07Tnent  of  next  spring.  «  *  *  ETorybod;  brings  in  his  idea :  amongst  the  rest  I 
presented  his  Majeat;  mj  own  conceptions,  with  a  discourae  annexed.  It  was  the 
second  that  was  seen,  viithin  tarn  days  aflertht  amJkvfTOtiBn  ;  lUT  Da,  WaKJf  had  qob 
THE  START  OJ  KB."  Wren  was  appointed  Deputy  Survejor-Ganaial,  and  principal 
architect  for  rebuilding  the  whole  citj,  having  been  previously  appointed  architect, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Intimate  knoW' 
ledge  he  obtained  of  the  topography  of  the  metropolis  in  the  course  of  his  official 
nirreys,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  a  mind  which  has  projected  a  general  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  city  to  execute  minor  details  with  a  constant  reference  to  it,  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  realize  some  portions  of  his  design. 

The  leading  features  of  Wren's  plan  are  stated  by  himself: — "Prom  that  part  of 
Fleet  Street  which  remained  unbumt,  about  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  a  straight  street, 
ninety  feet  wlde,'crosseB  the  valley,  passing  by  the  south  Bide  of  Ludgate  prison,  and 
thence  in  a  direct  line,  ends  gracefully  in  a  piasM,  at  Tower  Hill,  but  before  It 
descends  Into  the  raliey  where  now  the  great  sewer  (Fleet  Ditch)  runs,  It  opens  Into 
a  round  piazza,  the  centre  of  eight  ways.  *  *  *  Leaving  Ludgate  prison  on  the  left 
side  of  the  street  (instead  of  which  gate  was  designed  a  triumphal  arch  to  the 
founder  of  the  now  city.  King  Chades  II.),  the  street  divides  Into  two  others  as  large, 
and  before  they,  spreading  at  acute  angles,  can  be  clear  of  one  another,  they  form  a 
triangular  piazza,  the  basis  of  which  is  filled  by  the  cathedral  chun^  of  St.  Paul. 
Leaving  St.  Paul's  on  the  left,  we  proceed,  as  our  first  way  led  us,  towards  the  Tower, 
the  way  being  all  along  adorned  with  parochial  churches.  We  return  again  to  Lud- 
gate, and,  leaving  St.  Paul's  on  the  right  hand,  pass  the  other  great  branch  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  seated  at  the  place  where  it  was  before,  but  free  from  buildings,  in 
the  middle  of  a  piazza  included  between  two  great  streets — the  one  from  Ludgate 
leading  to  the  south  front,  and  another  from  Holbom  over  the  Quial  to  Newgate,  and 
thence  straight  to  the  north  front  of  the  Exchange."  There  wae  to  be  a  oommodlous 
quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  from  Blackfrlars  to  the  Tower ;  a  canal  was  to 
be  cut  at  Bridewell,  with  sluices  at  Eolbom  Bridge  and  at  the  mouth,  and  stores  for 
coal  on  each  side  ;  the  Halls  of  the  twelve  chief  companies  were  to  be  united  into 
one  regular  square  annexed  to  Guildhall ;  the  churches  were  to  be  designed  "  accord- 
ing to  the  best  forma  for  capacity  and  hearing,"  adorned  with  useful  porticos  and 
lofty  ornamental  towers,  and  steeples  in  the  greater  parishes  ;  and  all  churchyards, 
gardens,  and  unnecessary  vacuities,  and  all  trades  that  use  great  fires  or  yield 
noisome  imells,  were  to  be  placed  out  of  the  town.  It  is  clear  from  this  outline  that 
the  nucleus  of  Wreu's  plan  for  rebuilding  London  was  that  cathedral,  the  capa- 
bilities of  which  ho  had  so  thoroughly  studied,  and  was  so  eagerly  bent  upon  develop- 
ing to  the  utmost.  His  plan  being  nyected,  he  was  restricted  to  the  realization  of 
his  idea  of  an  Anglo-episcopsl  cathedral,  to  dropping  his  halls  and  churches  here  and 
there  in  narrow  spaces,  obscured  by  the  dose  proximity  of  toll  houses,  in  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  a  more  civilised  generation  might  deem  it  worth  while  to  excavate 
them,  and  to  introducing  from  time  to  time  refornu  In  the  line  of  streets,  sewerage, 
and  mode  of  oonstructiag  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
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atant  time,  howarw,  *l4pted  before  he  wm  allowed  to  ut  to  wotk  even  upon  the 
cftthednL  On  k  putioulat  lurre  j  bj  the  Architect  and  the  rest  of  the  ctmimiHioaen, 
it  WM  datennined  that  pKt  of  the  bod/  of  tba  old  cathednl  towuda  the  weet  should, 
SI  being  lewt  dHosged,  be  fitted  up  m  a  tunponrj  choir,  wherein  the  dean  and 
pnbwdi  might  hkTS  dirine  Mrrioe  until  the  rtpair  of  the  whole  (for  that  wm  rtill 
diMuned  of),  ot  a  new  eaUtednl  should  be  built.  A  lojal  mandate  wu  iuued  on  the 
loth  Janoaij,  1667,  for  comnieaoing  tbeM  operationi.  Tbe  whole  of  that  yeU,  and 
part  of  the  next,  were  oonnuued  in  oleunng  awaj  the  nibbiah,  and  Moertaining  the 
oondition  of  the  ruina.  Ihia  examination  establiehed  the  correctnen  of  Wren's 
judgment  regarding  tike  ineligibility  of  merelj  Kpairing  tbe  building.  Dr.  Bancroft 
wrote  to  him  on  the  BSth  of  April,  1688,  "  Am  be  eaid  of  old,  Prudentia  eit  qKttdam 
diwinatios  lo  science,  at  the  height  jou  are  nuuter  of  it,  U  prophetic  too.  What  /on 
whiipered  in  mj  ear  at  your  lul  conuDg  hither  is  come  to  pMft.  Our  work  at  tbe 
west  and  of  St.  Paul'i  ia  &llen  about  our  ears.  Tour  quick  eje  discerned  the  walla 
and  pillars  gone  off  their  perpendiculars,  and  I  belioTe  other  defeeti  too,  which  are 
new  expowd  to  everr  oommon  obserrer.  About  a  week  dnce,  we  being  at  woik  about 
the  third  pillar  from  the  west  end,  on  the  eonth  side,  whieh  we  bad  new  cased  with 
stone  where  it  wm  most  defeotlre,  almoet  up  to  the  chapitra,  a  great  weight  fUling 
from  the  higb  wall  so  disabled  tbe  Taulting  of  tbe  aide  aisle  bj  it,  that  it  threat- 
ened a  sudden  ruin  so  Tiaiblj,  that  the  wintoen  presentlj  lemoTed,  and  the  ueit 
nigbt  the  whole  pillar  fell,  and  carried  scaffolds  and  all  to  tbe  jwj  ground.  Tbe 
second  pillar,  which  you  know  is  bigger  than  the  rest,  stands  now  alone,  with  an 
enormous  weight  on  the  top  of  it,  Irldch  we  cebnot  hope  should  stand  long,  and  yet 
we  dara  not  Tontuie  to  take  it  down,"  Some  entries  in  the  'Diary'  of  Fepys,  rathei; 
later  in  the  same  jear,  eonrej  an  impfesiiTe  though  mffioientlj  gioteaque  picture  of 
Hm  state  of  tbe  ruins,  and  enable  ua  to  conjecture  the  utter  heipleaaneaa  of  the 
diltlttnii  who  obstmated  Wren,  and  &nded  thenuelTea  adequate  to  the  task  of  re- 
■taring  St.  Pftul's:— "  I  stopped  at  Bt.  Paul's,  and  there  did  go  into  St.  Faith's  (Aurah, 
ud  also  in  the  bod  j  of  the  west  part  of  the  church  g  and  did  a«e  a  hideous  alght  of 
the  walls  of  the  church  readj  to  fi^,  that  I  wm  in  fear  m  long  m  I  wm  in  it ;  and 
here  I  aaw  the  great  vaults  undemekth  the  body  of  the  ohufch."  And  ag^n— ^'  X7p 
betimes,  and  walked  to  the  Temple,  and  stopped,  viewing  the  Exchange,  and  Paul's, 
and  St.  ViitVtiVhereiftntnffihowtAeveryi^/UoftJMiUiTittfi^inffffOM  thitopof  tht 
ilMple  da  malfmetmi'tMit"  It  waa  tberefore  natural  enough,  oh  tiie  pan  of  Dr. 
Sancmft,  eameatly  to  require  Wran's  "presence  and  aaiiat4n«e  with  all  pottlble 
■peed "  in  April,  and  to  Infonn  bitn  in  July,  that  they  eeuld  do  nothing  without 

In  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  ootDmissioners,  Wren  made  ft  report,  in 
which  he  demonotrated  that  it  wM  imposaible  permanently  to  sate  the  exiatlng 
building.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  in  the  moat  emphatio  language  the  diffloultlea 
In  tbe  way  of  ft  new  erection  : — "  The  very  substruction  and  repair  of  St.  Faith's 
will  oost  ao  much  that  I  ahali  but  £righten  thia  age  with  the  ooinpntatlon  of  what  ia 
to  be  done  in  the  dark,  before  anything  will  appear  for  the  use  desired."  Never- 
thelest,  with  the  hopefulneaa  characteristic  of  great  minda,  he  pointed  out  how  the 
task  might  be  begun.  An  order  Wu  issued  in  consequence  of  his  report,  by  the  King 
in  council,  to  take  down  tbe  walls,  clear  the  ground,  and  proceed  preciaely  a«  teoom- 
mended  hj  Wren.  Still  tbe  half-hearted  and  narrow-minded  portion  of  the  cotn- 
mlaatonen  contrived  to  throw  so  many  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  the  archlttct,  that 
in  April,  1671,  we  find  them  atiU  prating  of  repairing  instead  of  rebuilding,  and  tbe 
AU  to  enoumbeNd  with  the  old  materials,  that  it  was  itnpofltible  to  ptwMti  with 
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th«  inspection  of  the  ruuu.  A  repreMntAtioa  to  thii  effect  from  Wten  elicited  ui 
order  for  the  removkl  and  sale  of  the  rubbish  &om  the  ArchbiEhop  of  Cuiterbni;, 
tiie  Bishop  uid  Lord  Mayor  of  Iiondon,  in  which,  ftlludukg  to  "the  new  fiibric,"  a 
■ignificant  "which  we  hope  ma;  speedily  begin"  isadded.  It  was  not,  however,  tiil 
1673  that  the  intention  of  repairing  the  old  edifice  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
architect  desired  to  make  designs  for  an  entirely  new  edifice  worthy  the  greatness 
of  the  nation,  and  calculated  to  rival  every  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Bven 
then  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  which  Wren  was  subjected  rather  changed 
their  character  than  abal«d. 

His  original  design  far  the  cathedral  (of  which  the  eloTation  is  given,  p.  26S)  em- 
bodied some  great  principfea  eipressed  in  his  first  report  on  the  old  church.  The 
length  of  aisle  to  which  he  objected  was  necessary,  perhaps,  for  the  procesiioiu  and 
pageantry  of  the  Romish  ritual,  but  was  uncalled  for  in  the  reformed  cathedral  ser- 
vice.  He  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  give  greater  compactness  and 
■quarenesB  to  tiie  church,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  and  substructure  of  his  dome. 
His  judges,  however,  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the  notion  that  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  cathedral  to  which  they  had  all  their  lives  been  accustomed 
was  the  only  proper  and  possible  form  for  such  a  building.  The  Duke  of  York,  too, 
insisted,  gpence  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harding,  that  side  ontoriei  should 
be  added — the  anecdotist  suggests  because  he  already  meditated  converting  the 
&bric  to  the  use  of  the  Bomiah  worship.  He  adds — "  It  narrowed  the  building,  and 
broke  in  very  much  upon  the  beauty  of  the  design.  Sir  Christopher  insisted  so 
rtrongly  on  the  prejudice  they  would  be  of,  that  he  actually  shed  tears  in  speaking 
id  it,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  Duke  insisted  on  the  long  aisles  and  oratories 
being  inserted,  and  he  wac  obliged  to  comply."  The  modification  of  the  oripnal 
design  which  has  been  erected — a  cruciform  Italian  cathedral,  closely  resembling 
that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome — was  accordingly  resolved  to  be  carried  into  execution ; 
and  letters  patent  were  issued  aupeiseding  the  old  commission  for  "  upholding  and 
repairing"  the  ancient  cathedral  church,  authorising  the  commissioners  to  "rebuild, 
new  erect,  finish,  and  adorn  the  said  cathedral  church  upon  new  foundations,"  and 
empowering  them  to  "  take  down  and  demolish  what  is  yet  remaining  of  the  old 

Sir  Christopher  now  conunenced  his  great  work  by  making  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design. ,  He  appointed  officers  ati 
chief  worlunen,  with  their  proper  officers,  subalterns,  and  departments,  all  in  sub- 
ordination and  rendering  their  accounts  to  himself.  Early  in  the  year  1674  the 
workmen  began  to  dear  away  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  preparatory  to  lay- 
ing the  new  foundation.  The  pulling  down  of  the  old  walls,  which  were  in  many 
places  eighty  feet  high  and  five  in  thickness,  was  an  arduous  undertaking.  At  first 
the  men  stood  above,  working  them  down  with  pickaxes,  while  labourers  below  moved 
away  the  materials  that  fell,  and  dispersed  them  in  heaps.  The  accumulation  of 
rubbish  by  this  means  was  so  great  as  for  a  time  to  hinder  them  in  forming  the 
fbnndations ;  part,  however,  was  in  time  removed  to  heighten  or  pave  streets,  or 
build  the  parochial  churches.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  however.  Wren  con- 
structed scaffolds  high  enough  to  extend  over  the  heaps  w,  bis  way ;  and,  dropping 
perpendiculars  from  lines  drawn  carefully  upon  the  level  plan  of  the  scaffold,  he  set 
out  his  foundations.  He  worked  on  in  this  fashion,  gaining  every  day  more  room, 
till  he  came  to  the  middle  tcwer  that  formerly  carried  the  lofty  spire.  The  workmen 
quailed  before  the  dangerous  task  of  mounting  two  hundred  feet  to  cast  down  this 
min  ;  and  Wren's  inventive  genius  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  attaining  his 
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snd  by  tha  ftgencj  of  gunpoirder,  He  droTe  a  hole  tiro  feet  square  to  th«  centre 
of  the  pira,  depONted  in  it  t,  ittl  box  contauuug  eighteen  poaadt  of  gunpowder ; 
kffixed  to  this  &  hollow  eane  containing  a  quick  match,  and,  closing  the  mine,  gave 
directions  for  its  explosion.  This  small  quantity  of  powder  lifted  up  the  whole 
angle  of  the  tower,  the  two  great  arches  that  rested  upon  it,  and  the  two  adjoining 
archea  of  the  aisles,  with  the  masonry  above.  The  walls  cracked  to  the  top,  and 
were  lifted  visibly,  en  masM,  about  nine  inches ;  then,  suddenly  subsiding  again,  they 
fell  into  a  heap  of  ruins  without  scattering.  It  was  half  a  minute  before  the  heap 
opened  in  two  or  three  places,  and  emitted  smoke.  The  fall  occasioned  such  a  ooncui- 
sion,  that  the  inhabitants  round  about  took  it  for  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
architect,  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  awaited  with  perfect  calmness 
the  result  of  his  experiment.  His  next  officer,  chaiged  during  his  absence  with  the 
explosion  of  another  mine,  put  in  too  much  powder,  and  did  not  drive  the  hole  deep 
enough  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  fragment  of  stone  was  shot  into  the 
room  of  a  private  house,  where  two  women  were  at  work.  Neither  were  injured  ; 
but  the  terror  of  the  neighbours  induced  the  comnuesionera  to  prevent  any  fuithw 
use  of  gunpowder.  The  architect  was  thus  forced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other 
methods  of  saving  time,  diminishing  expense,  and  protecting  men's  lives  and  limbs. 
Eii  most  successful  expedient  was  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  battering  ram.  He 
provided  a  strong  mast  of  timber,  about  fort;  feet  in  length,  and  armed  the  bigger 
end  with  a  great  spiko  of  iron,  fortified  with  iron  bars  along  the  mast,  secured  by 
ferrules.  This  machine  he  suspended  from  two  plaees  to  one  ring  with  a  strong 
tackle,  on  a  triangle  (such  as  were  used  to  weigh  heavy  ordnance),  and  kept  thirty 
men  heating  with  this  instrument  against  the  same  part  of  the  wall  for  a  whole 
day.  The  workmen,  not  discerning  any  immediat«  effect,  thought  this  mere  waste 
of  time ;  but  Wren,  who  knew  the  internal  motion  thus  communicated  must  be 
operating,  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  On  the  second  day  the  wall  began  to 
tremble  at  the  top,  and  fell  in.a  few  hours. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June,  1670,  by  the 
ardiitact.  It  was  October,  1694,  before  the  choir  was  finished,  as  to  the  stone-work, 
and  the  scaffolds  struck  both  without  and  within  in  that  part.  It  was  the  5th  of 
December,  1687,  before  divine  service  was  performed  at  St  Paul's  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Pire  of  1666.  And  It  was  not  till  the  year  1710,  when  Wren  had  attained 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  that  his  son  Christopher  laid  the  highest  stone  of 
the  lantern  on  the  cupola,  attended  by  the  venerable  architect  himself,  Mr.  Strong, 
the  maatei-mason  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  lodge  of  Freemasons,  of  whom,  says  his 
biographer,  Elmes,  "  Sir  Christopher  was  for  many  years  the  active  as  well  as  the 
acting  master."  Forty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  Uie  burning  of  the  ancient  fane  ; 
thirty-five  since  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new.  Three  reigns  had  ter- 
minated ;  a  revolution  had  driven  a  family  from  the  throne ;  a  dynasty  (that  of 
Orange)  bad  received  the  sceptre  and  become  extinct ;  whilst  the  stately  pile,  "  the 
Corinthian  capital "  of  the  metropolis,  was  slowly  growing  up.  The  cause  of  this 
delay  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  ef  our  tale. 

The  royal  mandate  of  the  14th  of  May,  16TS,  which  was  Wren's  warrant  for  laying 
the  foundation  stone,  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  permission  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect  if  he  could.  In  the  first  place,  proper  materials  were  not  easily  procured, 
notwithstanding  an  order  issued  b;  the  King  in  Council,  in  May,  1669,  to  the  effect 
that  "  there  hath  been  for  many  years  past  great  waste  made  of  our  stone  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland  *  *  * ;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  great  occasion  we  have  of 
niing  much  of  the  said  stone  *  *  *  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's,  our  pleasure  is,  and 
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we  do  by  tlieie  pnNntf  will  uid  laquire  all  p«noiu  wluktM«T«T,  that  thej  forbeu  to 
traiupwt  anj  moi*  iton*  from  our  I«l«  ef  Portlftud,  without  the  laftve  uid  wurant 
firtt  oblftined  from  Di.  <%rutopher  Wren,  ntrrtyor  of  ooi  worlu."  In  the  next  place, 
monaj  wm  not  forthooming  in  auffioient  quMititiM.  It  ii  true  th«t,  in  addition  to 
the  proporljon  of  ooal-dutiei  allotted  to  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  Kiog  Charlee 
graciouslj  atates  in  hii  Beoond  eammisnon — "  We  are  Torj  Mnsible  that  the  ereoting 
iuch  a  new  fabric  or  itniotute  will  be  a  work  not  only  of  great  time,  but  of  TCty 
extnordinaty  ooit  and  expenie  ; "  and  addi,  ■  We  are  graciouily  pleaaed  to  continue 
the  free  gift  of  ^lOOO  by  the  year,  to  bo  paid  quarterly  out  of  our  privy  pune,  for 
the  rebuilding  and  new  erecting  of  tike  said  church;"  but  the  value  ef  a"proiniae  to 
pay  "  from  the  merry  monarch  waa  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  remaining 
proviaiom  for  raising  funds  Wers—withonty  given  to  the  oonuniBsionera  to  aak  and 
receive  voluntary  contribution*  from  all  mbjecta )  an  Injunction  to  the  judgea  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  and  others  to  set  apart''fome  convenient  proportion  "of  all  oommu- 
tationi  for  penance  towards  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  an  inquisitorial  power 
vested  in  the  oommissioueTs  to  inquire  after  any  legaolei  and  bequests  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cathedral  church  that  may  bare  been  fnudulently  concealed.  In  1676  the 
Bishop  of  London  felt  it  neoesaary  to  publiih  a  very  earnest  and  urgent  addreac, 
exhorting  all  olassei  of  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  to  extend  their  liberality 
towards  the  building ;  and  among  the  receipts  of  one  year  we  find  entered  £S0  &om 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  annual  lalary-as  architect  was  only  ^£200.  But  the 
greatest  obstruction  he  experienced  was  occasioned  by  the  prejudices  and  ill-will  of  » 
section  of  the  oommissionen.  They  pestered  him  by  incessant  attempts  to  force  him 
to  deviate  fhim  his  own  plan,  and  introduoe  alterations,  the  suggestion  of  crude 
ignorance.  This  annoyance  begu)  with  bis  undertaking,  and  even  survived  its  cloee. 
The  alterations  forced  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  York  have  already  been  noticed.  In  ' 
1717  the  oommisslonari  tranitnitted  to  bima  resolution  importing  "that  a  balustrade 
of  stone  be  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  church,  unless  Sir  Christopher  Wren  do,  in  writing 
under  his  hand,  set  forth  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  give 
his  opinion  in  a  fortnight's  tltne  ;  and  If  he  doth  not,  then  the  resolution,  of  a  balus- 
trade is  to  be  proceeded  with."  The  venerable  architect  replied  by  a  demonstration 
of  the  ignorance  which  dictated  the  proposal,  prefacing  his  remarki  thus :— ^'  I  never 
designed  a  balustrade.  Parsons  of  little  skill  in  architecture  did  expect,  I  believe,  to 
see  something  they  bad  bean  used  to  in  Qothio  structures,  and  Ifidiet  ihini  fulhing 
ffdl  mlhoiit  an  tdffing.  I  should  gladly  have  compiled  with  the  vulgar  tute,  but  I 
suspended  for  the  following  reasons,"  ha.  An  concludes  with  the  emphatic  do(dar»- 
tion — "My  opinion  therefore  is,  to  have  statues  erected  on  the  four  pedimenti  only, 
which  will  be  a  most  proper,  noble,  and  sufident  ornament  to  the  whole  fabric,  and 
was  never  omitted  In  the  beat  ancient  Qreek  and  Roman  architeOture  |  the  principles 
of  which,  throughout  all  my  sohemee  of  this  oolositl  structure,  I  have  religiously 
endeavoured  to  follow  ;  and  if  I  glory,  it  is  in  the  singular  mercy  of  Qod,  who  has 
enabled  me  to  begin  and  finish  my  great  work  so  oonformable  to  the  ancient  model." 
It  would  have  been  well  had  the  thwarting  h»  experienoad  been  confined  to  this 
meddling  ooxoombry  of  tampering  with  his  plans  j  but,  irritated  at  his  opposition  to 
their  Interference,  his  persecutors  bad  recourse  to  still  meaner  devices  for  annoying 
him,  As  early  as  1670  we  find  their  creatures  set  on  to  fly-blow  his  fame  with 
acctwatlcns  of  undue  delay  in  the  payment  of  workmen  ;  and  In  1710  we  flbd  them 
throwing  cbstaolei  In  the  way  of  flniriiing  tiie  building,  for  the  avowed  purpose  ef 
keeping  him  out  of  ;£1300,  the  amount  of  a  moiety  of  bis  lalMy  suspended  by  A«t  of 
It  ml  the  oeiDtdetiea  of  tba  Irailding.    RotwithMtadlng  tiwse  obatructloiu, 
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Wren  singltt^iAnded'  oonplatKl  Si  Paul'i  In  Uie oottiMof  thirijr-^re  jtt/n  fhim  the 
l»7ing  of  th«  fouodation-ilone ;  while  St.  Peter's  wu  the  work  of  more  thui  twentj 
kroMteott,  mppoit«d  b;  the  treuure  of  the  GhiisUftu  world,  under  the  pontifiratee  of 
nineteen  BUOMSiiTe  Popei. 

Nor  «M  St.  FkuI'i  the  work  of  ui  uDdiitruted  ftttetitlon.  In  k  nunuKript  book 
of  the  trknuetioui  of  the  privy  council,  In  the  poweuiDn  of  Hr.  fflmei  when  be  wrote 
the  lofe  of  Wren,  the  architeot's  name  oooun  in  ftlmott  erery  paige.  Petition!  an 
oomtuitlj  referred  to  tbe  "lurveyor-genenl,"  in  order  that  he  majmake  panoDal 
intpeotlon  and  report.  Upon  him  derolTod  tb«  taek  of  detwrting  and  abating  all 
nuisancee,  Irrtgular  buildings,  defects  in  dr^nage,  bo.,  that  might  proTO  prejudicial 
to  public  health  or  th«  beautj  of  the  Oourt  end  of  the  town.  Theie  taiki  impowd 
upon  hlni  much  pergonal  ezertlou  and  extensiTe  and  intricate  calculatloni.  The 
Bojal  Exchange,  the  Monument,  Temple  Bar,  Chelsea  Hospital,  manj  of  the  Halls  of 
the  gtoat  companies,  seTenteen  churcheB  of  the  largest  pwlshee  ill  liOndon,  and  ttiirty-  , 
four  out  of  the  remaining  pariahes  on  a  la^e  scale,  wert  rebuilt  under  the  dlreotion 
uid  from  the  designs  of  Wren,  during  the  time  that  he  wa*  angagad  Upon  Sk  Faul'l. 
Whet  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  s«venih  year  of  tba  relgu  of  Queaa 
Anna  for  the  erection  of  &ftj  additional  churches  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiMionefs  for  oarrying  on  the  worha. 

Previous  to  his  undertaking  this  new  office  he  submitted  to  his  oelleaguei  a  rtprat 
on  the  proper  method  of  conducting  such  an  important  busineas,  pointing  out  tba 
most  fitting  situations  for  new  churches,  the  best  mat«rials  to  be  used,  ths  most  pro- 
par  dimensions,  sitnation  of  the  pulpit,  and  other  necessary  considerations..  As  wa 
found  the  germ  of  the  conception  of  his  own  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  in  hit  report  to 
King  Charles  on  the  condition  of  the  ancient  structure,  lo  we  find  embodied  in  tbii 
report  to  the  commiseionera  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  theory  of  ecoleiiaatioal 
architecture.  Wren,  a  man  of  equally-balanced  disposition  and  strong  Judgment,  was 
bom  and  had  his  early  education  in  the  family  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Bn^ 
laud ;  his  acientlGc  and  literary  training  and  many  distinctions  he  receiTcd  at  Oxford. 
He  was  emphatically  a  Protestant  according  to  the  news  of  the  Church  of  England 
—an  admirer  of  its  lubdued  yet  elegant  statelinaas  of  ritual.  This  feeling,  co- 
operating with  his  fundamental  principle,  that  in  arohitaetureui*  and  ornament  mutt 
^ways  go  hand  in  hand,  produced  hit  peculiar  style  of  ohuroh-bailding,  and  mutt 
noTer  be  left  out  of  Tiew  in  attempting  to  attimate  tlia  character  and  lucocsa  of  that 
elaat  of  his  works.  The  first  objoot  with  Wren  was  to  Moertaia  tba  propor  oapaei^ 
and  dimensions  of  a  church.  Owing  to  the  populoosnasi  of  Iiondon,  "  the  ohuiobM 
must  be  laige  )  but  still,  in  our  reformed  religion,  it  ahould  Mem  vain  to  make  a 
parish  church  larger  than  all  who  are  present  can  both  hear  and  see.  The  Romanists, 
indeed,  may  build  largar  churches )  it  it  enongli  if  they  hear  the  motmui  of  the 
mass  and  see  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but  oun  are  to  be  fitted  for  auditories." 
Baring  detarmined  the  most  eligible  siie  of  a  ahuroh  upon  tliis  priuoipU^  and  hinted 
at  the  variations  of  form  and  proportion  of  whioh  it  waa  msoeptible,  he  proeeed*  to 
the  iotenal  arrangement— the  distribution  of  the  area  and  the  position  of  the 
pulfdt :— "  Conoeming  the  placing  of  the  pulpit,  I  ihall  ebsarve  a  moderate  reioa 
may  be  heard  fifty  feet  distant  before  the  preacher,  thirty  feet  on  eaeh  side,  and 
twenty  behind  the  pulpit,  and  not  this  unlese  the  pronuneiatian  b«  dittinet  and 
equal,  without  loong  the  voice  at  the  last  word  of  the  aentenee,  whloh  is  oemmralj 
emphatical,  and  if  obscured  spoils  the  whole  sense."  Upon  the  useful  he  fuperin- 
dnees  bis  external  ornament,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  no  ditcMdanee  between 
the  two :—"  As  to  the  dtuation  of  the  ohurehet,  I  thould  prapoae  th^  be  tneught  ae 
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forward  u  ponible  into  the  larger  uid  moie  open  »treeU ;  not  in  obBCuie  lanes,  nor 
irbera  coaclies  will  be  much  obatructed  in  the  passage :  noi  are  ire,  I  think,  too  nicely 
to  observe  east  or  west  in  tho  position  unless  it  falls  out  properly.  Such  Jronts  u 
shall  h^ipen  to  lie  moat  open  in  view  should  be  adorned  with  porticos,  both  for  beauty 
and  convenience,  which,  together  with  handsome  spires  or  lanterns,  rising  in  good 
proportion  sboie  the  neighbouring  houses  (of  which  I  have  given  several  examples 
in  the  Citj,  of  different  forms),  may  be  of  sufficient  ornament  to  the  town,  without 
a  great  expense  for  enriching  the  outward  walls  of  the  churches,  in  which  plainness 
and  duration  ought  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  studied.  When  a  parish  is  divided, 
I  suppose  it  may  be  thought  sufficient  if  the  mother-church  has  a  tower  large  enough 
for  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  the  other  churches  smaller  towers  for  two  or  three  bells." 
Wren  had  a  just  conception  of  what  was  req,uired  from  the  architect  in  our  climate 
and  state  of  society.  The  Qrecian  temple  was  a  dark  and  narrow  sanctuary,  ex- 
ternally adorned.  The  Qothic  cathedral  was  a  vast  field  for  the  processions  of  a 
gorgeous  ritual,  in  climates  not  always  &vourable  to  out-of-doors  display.  The  public 
buildings  of  England  are  places  for  assemblies  in  which  men  can  hear  and  understand 
each  other,  or  for  the  display  of  works  of  art.  If  ever  we  aie  to  have  an  English 
architecture  worthy  to  rank  alongside  of  English  literature,  English  statesmanship, 
and  English  science,  the  use  of  our  buildings  must  be  made  the  first  consideration,  and 
their  external  form  must  b«  made  not  incongruous  with — but  immediately  derivative 
from — that  use.  This  truth  Wren  felt,  and  made  his  guide  on  all  occasions.  His  ex- 
tensive scientific  acquiiemeats  enabled  him  to  give  that  firmness  and  solid  con- 
sistency .to  his  structures  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  receiving  and  retaining  high 
finish  and  ornament.  The  outlines  of  his  works  are,  tike  all  his  conceptions,  at  once 
stately  and  graceful.  If  there  be  occasionally  deficiency,  or  even  faultiness,  in  his 
ornaments  of  detail,  that  is  owing  to  his  limited  sequaintance  with  the  architecture 
of  different  ages  and  nations,  and  not  unfrequently  to  his  work  having  been  stunted 
by  a  scantiness  of  funds. 

The  Extebiob. 
Approaching  London,  or  pausing  on  the  last  hill-top  to  look  back  on  its  wide  ex- 
panse, we  feel  that  the  graceful  and  majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  centre  of  the 
City — the  nucleus  about  which  its  masses  congregate — the  stately  Queen,  round  which 
tower,  monument,  and  spire  stand  ranked  as  attendutt  handmaidens.  Whether  we 
stand  on  Battersea  Rise  on  a  summer  evening,  with  the  Abbey  towers  of  Westminster 
showing  their  distinct  outlines  through  pure  air,  when  the  distant  city  is  veiled  by 
the  pall  of  Bmoke  which  the  light  breeie  is  inclining  towards  the  ocean,  while  the 
stately  dome  ascends  where  the  regions  of  definite  form  and  dim  amorphous  haze  fade 
into  each  other,  its  golden  cross  gleaming  through  a  slumberous  golden  light — or 
whether  from  the  heights  of  Hampstead,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  dewy  morning 
we  could  imagine  nothing  was  awake  but  the  sun  and  ourselves,  we  behold  the  mighty 
structure  by  ibe  deceptive  influence  of  the  clear  air  and  sidelong  light  projected  into 
startling  nearness — or  whether  from  the  hill  of  Greenwich  we  see  the  huge  mass 
swathed  in  mist,  now  dim  and  scarce  distinguishable,  now  lost  to  view  and  agun  re- 
appearing, dark  and  threatening,  like  some  EUghland  mountain  amid  its  congenial 
vapours — from  every  point  of  view,  under  every  change  of  atmospheric  influence,  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  remains  the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  London,  viewed 
from  a  distance.  Nor  does  its  power  over  the  fascinated  eye  and  imagination  cease 
when  we  mingle  with  the  spring-tide  of  bum«i  existence,  hurried  in  incessant  ebb 
and  flow  along  the  multitudinous  and  labyrinthine  streets  of  the  metropolis.    Ever 
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and  anon  we  are  aw»n  of  the  mightj  pile  seeu  through  Bome  street  vista,  or  appear- 
ing orer  the  house-tops  as  if  cloae  at  hand.  It  is  ever  preaent,  ever  beautifuJ,  ever 
imposing.  The  Cathedral  church  combines  all  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beautj. 
Of  colossal  size,  ite  summit  miDgles  with  the  clouds,  and  at  times  appears  to  shift  witii 
the  thin  mists  that  float  past  it.  The  impretuon  made  bj  its  graceful  outline  is 
heighteued  h;  the  fiaiah  of  all  its  parts,  indicating  a  compactness  of  structure  which 
gnes  promise  of  an  etemallj  jouthM  appearance. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  new  works  of  St,  Paul's,"  writes  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  the  '  Pareotalis,'  "  we  are  told  an  incident  was  taken  notice  of  by  some  people  as  a 
memorable  omen  :  whan  the  surrejor  in  person  had  set  out  upon  the  place  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  great  dome,  and  fixed  upon  the  centre,  a  common  labourer  was  ordered  to 
bring  a  Sat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  (such  as  should  first  come  to  hand)  to 
be  laid  for  a  mark  and  direction  to  the  masons ;  the  stone,  which  was  immediatetf 
brought  and  laid  down  for  that  purpose,  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  gravestone,  with 
nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  this  single  word  in  large  capitals — "Betargarn!' 
(T  shall  rise  again).  How  much  the  architect  himself  was  struck  b;  the  circunutance, 
we  see  bj  the  decorations  of  the  pediment  over  the  southern  portico,  where  an  ei- 
qoisitely-sculptured  Phranix  rising  from  the  flames,  with  the  motto  "  Resurgam,"  has 
been  placed  in  accordance  with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  incident.  And  St.  Paul's 
has  indeed  risen  again  in  consummate  beauty  and  grandeur.  Surrounded  as  it  is  on 
all  sides  with  the  countless  structures  which  the  religion,  trade,  commerce,  amuse- 
ments, and  luxuries  of  the  first  capital  of  the  world  hare  required,  many  of  them 
separately  deserrtng  and  enjoying  our  high  admiration,  who  ever  thinks  for  a  moment 
of  comparing  any  of  them  (Westminster  Abbey  excepted)  with  St.  Paul's  t  who  ercr, 
indeed,  thinks  of  them  at  all,  when  the  eye,  casually  glancing  over  the  mighty 
panorama  of  which  they  form  a  portion,  is  so  completely  occupied  by  the  one  sublime 
object,  soaring  upwards  so  far  into  the  skies,  the  far-bmed  dome  of  the  Cathedral  T 
The  man  who  was  bom  within  the  sound  of  its  bell,  and  can  scarcely  remember  when 
he  OTcrpassed  those  limits — the  stranger  from  the  (Muntt;  on  a  brief  visit,  who  obtains 
perhaps  but  a  single  view — the  foreigner,  familiar  with  the  architectural  marvels  of 
other  climes— the  old  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and  the  enlightened,  alike  feel  this 
wondrous  pre-eminence,  which  makes  St.  Paul's  seem  not  so  much  a  feature,  however 
great,  of  London,  as  an  embodied  idea  of  London  itself.  Can  any  one  fancy  London 
without  it  1  In  the  absence  of  this  grand  central  object,  toward  which,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, everything  around  appears  to  tend,  and  grow  regular  and  coherent  from  that 
very  connection,  the  British  metropolis  would  certainly  look  like  the  "great  wen" 
that  Cobbett  calls  it.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  paradoxically,  that 
the  finest  view  of  St.  Paul's  is  obtained  from  a  spot  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  cannot  be  seen,  namely,  Blackfriars  Bridge  ;  for  the  body  of  the  structure  being 
hidden,  the  dome,  in  consequence,  with  its  pilastered  basement  and  colonnaded 
pedestal,  really  seems  to  rest  as  it  were  upon  the  City  ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing 
more  magnificent  than  the  effect.  Wren,  it  must  be  owned,  wa*  most  fortunate  in  the 
site  for  his  work.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sadly  shut  in  on  all  sides,  but  we  can  amend 
that  matter  whenever  wo  please ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  advant^es  of  the  spot  are 
inestimable.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  so  elevated,  that — if  we 
may  trust  the  inKiiption  on  the  curious  little  piece  of  sculpture  with  a  naked  boy,  in 
the  neighbouring  Panyer  Alley — 

"  When  you  have  eoaght  the  city  round. 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground." 
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Above  ftll,  it  stuidi  in  the  midst  of  tha  busiest  of  London  thotoughf&rei,  wbera 
thouesnda  d&ilj,  u  they  hurry  along  with  the  preia,  muat  look  upon  it ;  and  who 
shall  uj  how  often  maoj  of  these  may  not  have  carried  away  with  them  tome  impiee- 
slon  of  its  beauty,  majesty,  and  power,  which  may  open,  howSTei  unconiciouily,  the 
door  to  a  thouiand  other  re&eahing  uid  elevating  influences  t 

8t  Paul's  is  the  only  Eoglish  cathedral  built  in  that  style  of  architecture  which, 
to  employ  the  most  comprebensiTe  phrase,  may  be  denominated  the  Classic,  as  di«- 
tinguished  from  what  is  called  the  Gothic,  including  the  various  forms  that  successively 
arose  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Of  oourse,  as  there  were  no 
Christian  churches  in  Qreece  and  lUme,  at  least  during  the  flourishing  times  of 
architecture  and  the  other  arts,  a  modem  cathedral  cannot  exhibit  in  every  respect 
either  an  imitation  of  any  Greek  or  Boman  building,  or  a  complete  •xemplifioation 
of  the  principles  of  classio  architecture.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  these  edifices,  even 
when  most  strongly  marked  with  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  st;le,  retain  tnwM 
of  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  BasUicse,  or  royal  palaces,  from  which  they  took  their 
origin,  (hose  of  tbem  on  the  other  hand  that  are  in  general  constructed  on  the  purest 
classical  principles  must  iu  some  things  differ  from  any  classio  building  that  erer 
existed.  Indeed,  what  is  called  the  classic  style  of  architecture,  as  exemplified  in 
Christian  churches,  is  in  all  cases  something  of  a  verymized  description.  St.  Peter's 
at  Borne  is  an  evidence  of  this  as  much  as  St.  Paul's  in  London.  In  these  two 
buildings  the  columns  and  the  arches  that  connect  them  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the 
ancient  orders,  but  in  almost  all  other  respects  they  are  nearly  as  unlike  any  Greek 
or  Soman  building  an  is  Xork  Minster  itself, 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  styles  possesses  the 
greatest  beauty  or  suitableness  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  country  and  climate, 
we  may  at  least  assume  tliat  it  was  desirable  to  have  in  England  one  cathedral  not 
Gothic.  That  of  London  is  the  only  one  of  our  old  cathedrals  which  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  which,  consequently,  it  had  become  necessary  to  rebuUd  firom  the 
foundation,  since  what  may  be  called  the  proper  age  of  Gothic  architecture— when  it 
was  practised,  we  mean,  not  imitatively,  as  now,  but  because  it  was  natural  to  the 
time  ;  not  as  a  language  is  spoken  after  it  is  dead  by  those  who  liare  learned  it  from 
books  or  at  a  school,  but  as  men  speak  their  Ternacular  tonguq.  This  particular 
oathedral,  therefore, — necessarily  new  at  any  rate,— seemed  to  offer  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  single  exemplification  of  a  new  style.  So  Gothic  pile  wot  sacrificed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  classic  one.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  Sii 
Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect,  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  if  the  task 
assigned  to  him  had  been  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Neither  his  studies 
nor  the  character  of  his  genius  fitted  him  for  excellence  in  Gothic  architecture.  The 
two  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  erected,  show  how  indifferently 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  acquitted  himself  if  he  had  been  forced  to  eiert 
his  powers,  on  this  occasion  also,  on  an  attempt  for  which  they  were  so  little  suited  ; 
and  we  should  have  lost  a  structure  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  let  us  judge  it  by  what  standard  we  may. 

Like  most  other  cathedrals,  St.  Paul's  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  longer 
aim  of  the  figure  extending  from  east  to  west  The  shorter,  or  transept,  is  nearer 
the  east  than  the  west  end  ;  but  the^  is  also  at  the  west  end  what  may  be  called  a 
smaller  transept,  in  respect  at  least  to  the  external  farm  of  the  building.  The  entire 
length  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west,  is  600  feet,  and  that  of  the  proper  transept 
£85.    The  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  107  feet,  and  that  of  the  transept 
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■Mtil^  the  ume.  Oret  the  inUriMtioa  of  ths  tnuiMpt  and  the  nave  riaes  a  dome, 
Buimountad  iy  a  lantern,  a  glob*,  and  a  won  ;  and  two  oatopamla  lowen,  or  b«l£rie*, 
alw  uoend  from  the  two  •xtremitiea  of  the  weat  front.  The  height  from  the  pava- 
ment  of  the  chutoh  to  the  top  of  the  cron  orer  the  dome  u  3fi6  feet ;  and  the  oam- 
panile  towen  are  each  about  SSO  feet  ia  height  The  general  height  of  the  walle  !■ 
about  90  feet.  The  three  entrances  to  the  church  are  at  the  west  end,  and  at  the 
north  and  eouth  ends  of  the  traniept.  The  two  lait-mentioned  ponhei  Mre  each 
formed  b;  a  portion  of  a  circle.  The  line  of  the  eaet  end  of  the  church  u  also  broken 
bj  a  eemi-oiicular  projeclioa  of  ita  central  portion. 

Buch  is  the  genisal  outline  of  the  exteiiial  form  of  the  Cathedral.  But  the  vaat 
pUe,  which  would  be  impoibg  from  iti  mere  magni(ud«^  had  it  little  more  to  boait 
of,  is  inyeited  with  the  higheet  degree  of  beauty  and  grandeur  bj  the  euperb  decora* 
tiooe  with  which  almost  everr  part  of  it  ii  enriched.  The  west  front  ie  now  generallj 
admitted  to  be  euperior  to  anj  other  in  exiitence ;  not  excepting  that  of  St.  Peter**. 
The  grand  portico  in  iti  centre  conaiate  of  two  parts  ;  the  lower  formed  by  twelre 
columns  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  upper  by  eight  of  the  compoiite  order.  Wren'i 
original  idea  wae  to  employ  only  one  order,  and  a  single  series  of  pillars  ascending 
from  the  ground  to  the  majestio  height  (including  pedestals,  capitals,  and  ether 
ornaments  above  and  below)  of  nearly  90  feet.  In  simplicity  and  purity,  this  eleva- 
tion would  have  been  superior  to  the  present  j  and  the  effect  would  probably  hare 
been  exceedingly  noble.  But  the  design  wei  found  impracticable,  from  the  im- 
poesibility  of  finding  blocks  In  the  Portland  quarries  of  the  requisite  dimensions. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  great  architect,  by  tike  anangement  actually  adopted, 
has  made  as  muoh  as  it  was  possible  to  do  of  the  materials  t«  which  he  was  confined, 
and  more  than  was  ever  before  made  of  the  same  spaoe.  To  a  spectator  coming  up 
Ludgatc  Hill,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  grand  avenue  to  the  Uetropolitan 
Temple,  this  fsQade,  seen  through  the  narrow  opening,  which  almost  cuts  off  every 
other  object  except  the  portico,  the  towers,  and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  presents 
a  combinstion  of  majesty  and  beauty  which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  intelligent 
^e  without  the  deepest  sense  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of  triumphant  art.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  lays  of  the  afternoon  or  evening  sun,  coming  through  a 
clear  atmosphere,  are  thrown  strongly  upon  the  oolumned  and  sculptured  display, 
while  a  black  cloud  veiling  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  forms  a  back-ground, 
from  which  the  whole  pile  projects  in  full  relief,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  finest  con- 
trast of  tight  and  shade.  In  these  circumit&noos  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's 
is  seen  in  all  its  glory  ;  and,  although  the  street  is  both  too  narrow  to  afford  a  view 
of  the  whole  building,  and  its  direction  ia  such  aa  to  show  only  obliquely  what  it  does 
discover,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  more  full  and  direct  exposure  at  this  point  would 
produce  an  effect  so  striking  and  noble.  It  has  Indeed  been  disputed  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  this  magnificent  structure  would  be  seen  to  greater  or  less  advantage  if 
It  stood  in  the  midat  of  a  large  open  space  instead  of  being  surrounded,  as  it  actually 
ia,  on  all  sides  by  other  buildings  that  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  its  walla.  It 
is  apprehended  by  some  that,  if  these  surrounding  buildings  should  be  removed,  the 
Cathedral  would  lose  much  of  the  imposing  appearance  which  it  now  derives  from 
^e  ccmtrast  between  Its  vast  bulk  and  their  comparatively  puny  dimeuiions.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  church  has  magnitude  enough  to  sustain  itself  without 
this  foil,  and  that  even  if  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  PIsin,  with  nothing  else 
within  sight  but  the  aky  and  the  great  panorama  of  nature,  it  would  be  &  grand  ob- 
ject. But  be  that  aa  It  may,  no  such  perfect  solitude  and  abaence  of  all  objects  of 
comparison  would  be  produoed  by  merely  removing  the  nearest  of  the  buildings  by 
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which,  u  it  standti,  it  is  coi  ftll  sidw  «>  cloiely  enrironed.  Houiea  and  itreeU  in- 
numenble  would  b«  still  around  it ; — it  would  Btill  look  down  upon  the  whole  mighty 
world  of  London,  although  then  should  be  no  other  building  within  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it.  That  distance  would  not  take  them  out  of  the  scope 
of  the  eye  in  whose  Geld  of  vision  it  was  the  principal  object ;  but  it  would  allow 
eTeiy  part  of  the  cathedral  to  be  seen  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  the  whole 
eztuit  of  the  edifice  to  be  taken  in  at  once,  which  at  present  can  nowhere  be  done. 
Even  of  its  magnitude  we  have  now  no  other  means  of  obtaining  an  idea  except  by 
walking  round  it.  Seen  from  a  more  distant  station  than  is  now  to  be  had, — firom 
the  front  of  the  ITew  Post-Office,  for  instance,  with  the  intervening  parts  of  New- 
gate Street,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  the  houses  in  the  churchyard  removed, — it  would 
&11  upon  the  eye  and  the  mind  with  a  simplicity  and  completenesa  of  effect  altogether  . 
new.  Its  size,  we  are  convinced,  would  seem  vaster  than  ever.  But,  at  all  events, 
whatever  is  admirable  in  the  buildiog  apart  from  its  mere  nu^nitude,  is  at  present 
in  many  parts  nearly  hidden  from  view  altc^etber,  and,  in  others,  can  only  be  seen 
with  difficulty,  and  under  such  disadvantages  as  destroy  more  than  half  ita  magnificence 
or  beauty.  Excepting  the  view  already  mentioned  that  is  obtained  of  the  west  front 
JTom  Ludgate  Street,  there  is  scarcely  a  good  view  to  be  had  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body  of  the  church.  The  towers  and  dome,  indeed,  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  Blackfriars  and  Waterloo  Bridges ;  but  none  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  building  is  visible  from  these  points.  The  glimpse  afforded  by  the  opening  into 
Cheapaide,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  churchyard,  is  too  oblique,  besides  being 
extremely  limited  ;  and  the  east  end  is  so  pressed  upon  and  hidden  by  the  buildings 
forming  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  as,  unless  it  may  be  from  the  windows  of 
these  houses,  to  be  nearly  invisible  from  any  point  whatever. 

After  the  west  front,  the  north  and  south  porches,  and  the  latter  especially,  present 
the  most  superb  appearance.  The  entablature  over  the  principal  entrance  contains  a 
representation  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  Paul,  by  Francis  Bird.  Over  the 
pediment  are  placed  three  statues  ;  that  on  the  apex  representing  St.  Paul,  that  to 
tho  north  St.  Petar,  and  that  to  the  south  St.  James.  The  entablature  of  the  northern 
portico  presents  a  carving  of  the  royal  arms  supported  by  angels,  and  over  the  south 
door  is  a  Phoeuix  rising  from  the  fiames,  with  the  word  Seiurgam — I  shall  rise  agun 
— under  it,  in  allusion  to  the  destruction  and  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  The  bird 
is  carved  by  Qabriel  Gibber,  the  father  of  the  more  celebrated  Colley,  and  also  the 
sculptor  of  the  two  statues,  of  great  merit,  which  formerly  stood  over  the  front  gate 
of  the  Old  Bethlehem,  in  Moorfields.  Bird  modelled  the  scrolls,  ball  and  cross,  for 
the  lantern,  and  the  pines  for  the  towers.  He  also  executed  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  the  statues  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  America,  seated  at  her  feet, 
before  the  west  front  of  the  church  ;  and  for  this  group  he  recelTed  in  all  1I6(V. 
Her  majesty's  nose  was  struck  off  by  a  lunatic  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  has  never 
been  restored.  The  chiselling  on  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  already  everywhere 
great  de&ced,  partly  owing  to  the  smoke  which  has  settled  upon  it,  but  more  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  freestone,  which  unfortunately  u  rery  ill  adapted 
to  resist  the  winds  and  rains  of  such  a  climate  as  ours. 

Before  leaving  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  notice  the  iron 
balustrade,  or  railing,  enclosing  the  portion  of  the  churchyard  immediately  around 
the  building,  which  is  stilt  used  as  a  cemetery.  It  appears  to  have  excited  extra- 
ordinary admiration  when  it  was  first  erected,  although  it  will  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  anything  very  wonderful  in  the  present  day.  It  consists  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  palisades,  each  five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  cost  above  11,00W.    It 
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wu  cut  at  Ltunberhurtt  in  Kent.    Maitland,  in  hii  '  Historj  of  London,'  dsBotibes 

this  as  "  the  most  magnificent  iron  balustrade,  perhaps,  ia  the  uniTene." 

We  maj  obserre,  also,  that  there  is  a  building  nearly  opposite  the  northern  portico, 
which  is  seldom  noticed,  eren  bj  curions  obserrers,  and  which  ;et  recalls  the  me- 
mory of  a  passage  in  modern  ecclesiastical  history,  not  without  interest.  That  tall, 
mbstantial,  but  somewhat  dingy-Iookisg  mansion  is  the  Convocation  or  Chapter 
House  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  repaired  by  Wren  during  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  a  kind  of  clerical  Pailiament,  or 
ConTocation,  as  it  is  called,  is  summoned  with  every  new  Parliament  of  the  kingdom. 
The  writ  of  the  sovereign  is  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  coramanding 
him  to  BununoQ  the  bishops  and  lesser  clergy.  When  they  meet,  which  ia  usually  in  St. 
Paul's,  they  form  the  two  Houses,  and  nominate  their  Speakers  ;  but— the  conclusion 
is  rather  ludicrous — the  moment  they  proceed  to  business,  the  Convocation  is  pro- 
rogued, to  meet  no  more,  except  under  similar  circumstances  and  for  a  similar  termi- 
nation. But  there  was  a  period  when  the  clergy  turned  restive  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn  their  nominal  powers  into 
real  ones.  During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
became  divided  into  two  parties — the  one  looking  with  the  deepest  mortification  and 
disgust  on  the  principles  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  which  were  secured  by  the 
Revolution,  and  not  hesitating  to  extend  their  hatred  to  the  government  of  the  Re- 
volution itself ;  the  other,  holding  sentiments  as  nearly  as  possible  diametrically 
opposite.  One  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  former  psjrty  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
objects,  was  an  attempt  to  restore  to  a  state  of  speech  and  action  their  ecclesiastical 
parliament,  which  had  been  muizled  by  repeated  prorogations  from  the  time  of  the 
meeting  just  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  King  perceived  but  too  clearly  their 
hostile  BpiriL  The  last  year  of  William's  reign  gave  them  a  tavouiable  opportimity. 
A  Tory  ministry  came  into  power,  and  one  of  the  stipulations  attending  that  event 
was,  that  ft  Convoeation  should  have  leave  to  sit.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1701,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  met 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  building.  And  now  they  Went 
to  work  in  a  most  vigorous  style.  Their  mortal  enemies,  the  old  Commonwealth  men, 
might  have  been  their  exemplars.  They  asserted  that  they  had  a  right  to  sit  when- 
ever  the  Parliament  sat,  and  could  only  be  prorogued  when  that  was  prorogued ;  and 
when  the  Archbishop,  on  the  third  day  of  their  sitting,  February  35,  prorogued  them, 
they  continued  to  sit  in  defiance  of  the  order  for  some  time,  and  then  a^(nirrud 
thenudvet  to  the  day  named  in  the  Archbishop's  prorogation.  At  one  of  their  aub- 
sequent  meetings,  they  asked  for  another  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  one 
seldom  resorted  to  even  by  that  potential  assembly — a  free  conference  with  the 
Upper  House,  which  did  not  participate  in  its  violence  :  the  request  was,  of  course, 
refused.  Open  war  between  the  Houses  now  broke  out  The  Lower  House  again 
defied  an  order  of  prorogation  r  severe  recrimination  took  place.  One  of  the  bishopa, 
Burnet,  was  officially  attacked  for  the  doctrines  he  had  put  forth  in  his  'Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Aitiolea,'  and  the  vhole  business  grew  daily  more  and  more  em- 
broiled, and  was,  at  last,  only  put  an  end  to  for  the  time  by  a  royal  writ  directed  to 
the  Archbishop,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  acceswon  of 
Anne,  with  her  known  Tory  principles,  made  the  Lower  House,  at  their  subsequent 
meetings,  bolder  than  ever,  and,  in  consequence,  made  their  pretensions  less  dan- 
gerous from  their  extravagance.  Although  the  contest  continued  for  the  next  few 
yeara,  it  was  at  last  effectually  stopped  in  1717 :  from  that  time  the  Convocation 
have  never  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  any  business. 
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Tba  plu  of  St.  Paul's,  we  repeat,  ii  >  eiou.  Over  the  circular  ipaoe,  where  the 
DftTe,  ahoir,  and  traiuepte  join,  ri*ee  the  dome,  supported  bj  eight  great  plen,  formin|> 
ai  nun;  aemicireular  arohei,  diipoiod  in  an  octagonal  form.  The  view  enjoyed  b;  » 
qiectatoT  rtaniting  directly  balo-w  the  dome  is  trulj  magnidcent.  The  impoiing  cirole 
of  loftj  archef,  which  (eems  to  enolose  the  charmed  gacer,  or  to  open  onl;  that  hii 
BjB  may  range  along  the  v iitas  of  the  nare  or  choir,  and  enhanoa  hii  aecM  of  what 
he  Mei  bj  a  couiciciuneH  of  kow  much  itill  rMnaine  to  be  Bean,  become*  still  more 
impouog  aa  he  looks  upward,  and  sees  bow  grand  a  dutry  ha*  been  allotted  to  them — ■ 
that  of  bearing  the  glorious  concave  which  more  peouliartj  make* "  Bt.  Paul'i  "  an 
honoured  name  through  the  eiTilued  world.  Another  fine  view  of  the  etmoture  if 
obtained  from  the  western  dooH.  From  thenoa  jou  look  along  the  nave,  ECrMi  the 
oiroular  space  below  the  dome,  and,  when  the  dooH  of  the  choir  are  op«n,  through 
that  also,  an  arched  penpeotive  in  all  of  COO  feet,  the  nare  alone  measuring  340  feet. 
In  still  closer  imitation  of  our  gothic  cathedrals  than  Wren  desired,  the  nave  has  it! 
aide  aisles,  a  measure  forced  upon  him,  and,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  influence  of 
the  I>ake  of  York,  then  secretly  planning  the  reatoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  when  the  "Iong~dra«n  aisles"  would  hare  been  again  in  requisition.  The 
architect  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  yielding  to  a  meanire  which  he  conceired 
*o  objeotionable.  Although  we  oannot  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  'Guide,' 
that  the  "  shields,  festoons,  chaplets,  cherubfms,  and  other  derloes,"  give  St  Paul's  "a 
richnen  and  grace  which  are  wanting  in  all  buildbgs  of  gothio  eonstmetion,"  yet 
then  ii  no  doubt  Sir  Christopher  was  sedulously  attentive  to  the  important  subject  of 
daeoratioiis ;  and,  whilst  ha  has  in  consequence  left  us  some  valoable  works  of  thii 
natore,  we  also  know  bow  much  more  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  more  liberally 
(applied  vith  fundi.    We  eannot,  however,  adduce  the  "  shields,  feetoons,"  &o^  as  any 
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ram&rk&bU  eismpla  of  refined  elegance  in  the  art,  or  as  fi,nj  itriking  proof  of  Wna's 
taate;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  handsoine  marble  paiement,  "paved  alternately 
Kith  dark  and  light-coloured  morhlea,  the  dark  slabs  forming  a  complete  mariner's 
compau,  exhibiting  the  thirtjr-two  pointawith  the  half  and  quarter  points  complete;" 
nor  on  the  "  beautiful  screen  of  wrought-iroii,  tho  workmanship  of  Monsieur  Tijou;" 
for,  passing'  through  the  gates  of  that  screen,  we  behold  in  the  carved  wood-'Work  of 
the  choir  something  of  a  much  higher  character.  On  those  Sowers  and  fruit,  and  on 
those  more  ambitious  works,  the  Csiyatidal  figures,  which  adorn  the'stalla,  the  different 
thrones  or  chief  seats,  and  the  organ  gallery,  we  recognise  the  unmistafceable  impresa 
of  the  band  of  genius :  these  can  be  but  b;  one  man — Qibbons.  For  his  work  in  the 
choir  of  8t  Paul's  he  received  the  sum  of  £1333  7(.  6d.  To  nil  this  richness  of 
decoration,  and  general  grandeur  of  the  building  decorated,  the  high  altar,  which 
ihould  be  the  most  sumptuous  part  of  the  whole,  offers  a  melanchol;  contrast.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  liberal  and  muniS cent-minded  dignitarj  of  the  Cathedral 
ma;  hereafter  remember  what  Wren's  intentions  were,  and  endeavour  to  have  them 
carried  into  effect.  "The  painting  and  gilding  of  the  architecture  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church  over  the  communion-table  was  intended  only  to  serve  the  present 
occasion,  till  such  time  as  materials  could  have  been  procured  for  a  magniGcent  design 
of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four  pillars  wreathed,  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles,  supporting 
a  canopy  hemispherical,  with  proper  decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  for 
which  the  respective  drawings  and  a  model  were  prepared.  Information,  and  particular 
descriptioas  of  certain  blocks  of  marble,  were  oQce  sent  to  the  Bight  Reverend  Br. 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  from  a  Levantine  merchant  in  Holland,  and  communicated 
to  the  surveyor,  but,  unluckily,  the  colours  and  scantlings  did  not  answer  his  purpose  : 
so  it  rested  in  expectance  of  a  fitter  opportunity ;  else  probably  this  curious  and 
s(atel7  design  had  been  finished  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  fabric"  {Partnitdia.) 
Choral  service  is  performed  here  twice  a  day  (at  a  quarter  to  ten  in  the  morning  and 
a  quarter  past  three  in  the  afternoon),  and  few  things  can  be  more  deliciouslj  soothing 
to  the  "o'erwTought  spirit"  than  to  step  out  of  the  ceaseless  turmoil,  the  petty  can* 
and  strifes  of  the  world's  daily  buiinesB,  into  the  holy  quiet  of  this  place.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  western  extremity,  theia 
is  a  moroing-prayer  chapel,  where  divine  service  is  performed  every  morning  (Sundays 
excepted)  at  seven  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter.  This  chapel,  with  the  Consistiuy 
Court  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  forms  a  kind  of  lesser  transept,  of  the  same 
breadth  as,  and  connected  with,  the  western  iront,  so  that  from  the  exberioi  it  hardly 
looks  like  a  transept.  The  organ  of  the  choir  is  justly  reputed  one  of  the  finest 
instruments  in  the  country.  It  was  erected  by  Schmydt  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  received  £2000  for  it. 

Interesting  as  St.  Paul's  is  in  its  general  and  more  essential  features  to  all  persons, 
of  whatever  amount  of  taste  or  knowledge,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  few  of  ita 
adjuncts  enjoy  at  least  their  fair  share  of  attention  and  admiration.  Kay,  we  fear  the 
numbers  are  soroewhat  considerable  who  think  a  great  deal  less  of  the  dome  than  of 
theballat  the  top,  into  which  they  them  selves  have  actually  ascended — ^who  are  much 
more  anxious  to  appreciate  the  wonders  of  the  clock-work  than  of  the  architecture — 
whose  amazement  is  more  readily  called  into  action  by  the  size  of  the  great  belt  than 
by  the  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's — who  would  be  infinitely  better 
pleased  by  being  able  to  distinguish  the  friendly  whisper  across  the  famous  gallery, 
than  to  listen  in  awful  silence  to  the  voice  of  their  own  heart,  which  such  a  scene  is 
calculated  to  call  forth,  uid  with  the  happiest  effects.    And  if  we  do  not  participate 
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in  inch  Tiairg,  then  !■  no  doubt  &11  then,  'with  the  other  curiosities  of  8t.  Paul's,  are 
deaer*ing  of  notice.  Before  we  ascend  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  where 
these  curiosities  ue  to  be  found,  we  may  mention  two  assemblies  which  annuall;  draw 
ft  eonndersble  share  of  the  popular  attention  to  the  Cathedral.  These  are  the  mugical 
meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  Hay,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
great  body  of  the  diarity  children  of  the  metropolis  Xoonnected  with  the  established 
church)  in  June.  The  origin  of  the  former  b  thus  described.  In  1655  the  Kev.  Q. 
Hall  preached  a  lennon  for  the  relief  of  the  sou  of  such  of  the  clergy  aa  had  been 
reduced  to  indigence  for  their  Nonconformist  principles.  The  appeal  was  so  successful, 
that  a  similar  one  was  made  annually,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  charter 
wu  granted  to  the  promoters  of  the  charity,  which  then  took  the  form  that  it  still 
holds,  of  a  charitable  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor 
clergymen.  The  house  is  situated  at  St.  John's  Wood.  The  perforoiaaces  consist  of 
a  miscellaneoDS  selection  of  sacred  music  from  our  great  writers,  Handel,  Boyce,  and 
others.  The  collections  average  nearly  £1000.  The  other  meeting  is  one  of  still 
greater  attraction.  The  circle  beneath  the  dome  is  formed  into  an  amphitheatre  of 
seats  for  the  five  or  six  thousand  childron  present,  the  members  of  the  choir  are  placed 
against  the  oigan,  the  area  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  persons  of  rank,  fashion,  and 
intellectual  distinction,  whilst  the  nave  accommodates  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  can  obtain  tickets  of  admission.  One  feature  of  the  day  is  certainly  very 
touching  and  beautiful — the  sound  of  so  many  youthful  and  infant  roices  when  they 
join  in  the  choruses  and  other  portions  of  the  service.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that 
to  these  meetings,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  rehearsals  which  take  place  on  each 
occasion,  any  one  pm  obtain  admittance  to  the  body  of  the  church  by  making  a 
contribution  to  the  charity,  which  is  expected  to  be  not  less  than  balf-a-crown. 

Let  us  now  ascend.  A  door  in  the  south  aisle,  close  to  the  circle,  opens  to  a  stair- 
case winding  upwards,  and  which  presently  conducts  us  to  the  long  galleries  over 
the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral,  nith  their  massive  timber  rafters  overhead  and  along  the 
right  side.  In  the  southern  gallery  we  find  the  labraiy,  founded  by  Bishop  Comp- 
ton,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  walls.  Here  are  preserved  some  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  on  the  table  fadng  us  as  we  enter  is  an  open  book  of 
ancient  music,  with  square  notes,  and  written  on  four  lines  only.  The  decorations 
of  the  room  are  very  beautiful ;  the  gallery  is  supported  by  exquisitely-carved  oaken 
bntckets  of  great  site,  and  the  floor  consists  of  small  pieces  of  variously-coloured 
e«Jc,  disposed  in  geometric  patterns.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  the  geometrical 
staircase,  built  by  Wren,  for  the  convenience  of  access  to  the  Library.  In  the 
northern  gallery  is  the  model  of  the  first  design  for  St.  Paul's,  which,  however,  is  so 
badly  situated,  that  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  building  is  almost 
impossible.  Here  hang  eome  of  the  tattered  flags  which  formerly  desecrated  the 
dome.  RetuTDiDg  to  the  southern  gallery,  a  very  narrow  circular  staircase  in  the 
southern  campanile,  tower  leads  up  to  the  bell  and  clock  works.  A  strange  mistake 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  bell.  It  is  continually  said  to  be  the  same,  only 
recast,  as  that  which,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  hung  in  the  bell-tower  in  front 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  which  was  at  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster,  and 
then  as  the  Oreat  Tom.  It  is  true  that  this  bell  was  given  by  William  IIL  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  recast  by  one  Wightman,  but  proved  so  faulty,  that  "  Sir  Christopher 
employed  Mr.  Phelps  (an  honest  and  able  bell-founder,  aa  appeared  by  several  ^«- 
dmens  and  testimonials)  to  make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal ;  and 
the  agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  bell  should  be  delivered  and  approved 
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before  he  wu  p&id  tuiTthing  hi  it ;  and  thu  he  ahould  Koept  the  bell  out  bjr 
Wightmui,  in  part  pajment  towardi  the  new  one,  »o  far  and  at  bo  maeb  aa  the  weight 
produced  at  the  price  of  old  bell  metal ;  and  Wifhtman's  bell  wai  likewJM  to  r«- 
raain  at  the  Church  till  the  new  bell  waa  approved.  And  then  were  all  other  due 
and  neceMar;  cautioni  lued  In  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Phelps,  ai  tnaj  be  leen  bj  it, 
at  the  office  of  the  woiki  at  Bt,  Paul's.  Thii  new  bell,  then,  after  trial,  being  found 
good  and  approred  of,  Wigbtman's  faultj  bell  wai  delivered  to  Mr.  Phelpe,  for  the 
balance  of  his  account."  But  we  do  not  need  a  six -centuries'  character  to  enable  ue 
to  know  that  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  truly  magnificent  instrument :  we  are  not 
even  obliged  to  believe  the  story  of  the  soldier,  at  Windsor,  who  saved  himself  from 
capital  punishment  by  bearing  St.  Paul's  strike  thirteen,  when  it  was  alleged  he  waa 
asleep — to  teach  ui  how  &r  and  wide  its  voice  may  be  heard  as  it  oontinues,  hour 
after  hour,  to  record  the  step*  of  Time ;  or  when,  still  more  grandly,  it  announoee 
the  death  of  some  distinguished  personage — for  on  snch  occasions  alone  is  Great 
Tom  called  upon  to  put  himself  in  positive  action,  the  hour  being  merely  struck  upon 
the  bell.    Its  weight  is  11,474  lbs.,  its  diameter  nine  feet. 

Am  to  the  clock,  when  we  state  that  the  dial  on  the  exterior,  the  guide  of  iiinu- 
merable  minor  satellites,  is  S7  feet  In  oiicumference,  and  the  minute-hand  8  feet 
long,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident  the  works  behind  must  be  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 
I^  in  descending  the  narrow  staircase,  the  visitor  should  happen  to  hear  the  hour 
struck,  he  will  not  speedily  forget  it. 

Betuming  towards  the  Dome  and  again  ascending,  we  reach  the  uppermost  of  the 
two  galleries  which  encircle  it,  known  as  the  Whispering  Oalleiy,  from  the  eireum- 
•tanoe  that  a  whisper  uttered  in  one  spot  may  be  heard  right  across  the  vast  oirela, 
to  the  spot  directly  opposite.  The  Whispering  Gallery  had  formerly  a  higher  pur- 
pose.  From  hence  was  enjoyed  the  best  view  of  the  paintings,  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  in  the  cupola  above,  but  which  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  ipikce  is  divided 
into  eight  compartments,  devoted  respectively  to  subjeots  illustrative  of  the  different 
event*  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  Sir  James  wm  paid  for  this  work  at  the  rate  of  forty 
shillings  a  square  yard.  It  was  whilst  engaged  in  these  paintings  that  he  had  so 
narrow  an  escape  Grom  instant  destruction.  Stepping  haekwards  one  day,  painter 
like,  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  finishing  touches  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Apostles,  he  gradually  came  close  to  the  undefended  edge  of  the  scaffold.  Fortu- 
nately a  friend  was  with  him,  who,  with  admirahle  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  a 
hmsh  and  hastily  smeared  the  picture.  "  Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  artist,  rushing 
forward,  "  what  have  you  done  V  "  Only  saved  your  life,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  there 
did  not  need  many  more  words  of  explanation.  Whatever  the  character  of  Sir  James 
Thoinhill's  works  may  have  been,  they  are,  in  effect,  worthless  now  (through  the 
damp),  and  thus  another  opportunity  is  afforded  of  decorating  the  Dome  in  the 
manner  designed  by  Wren,  and  on  which  he  had  evidently  set  his  heart.  He  says  r 
"The  judgment  of  the  surveyor  was  originally,  instead  of  painting  in  the  manner 
it  is  now  performed,  t«  have  beautified  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more 
durable  ornament  of  mosuc  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  Borne,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a  most  magnificent  and  splendid 
appearance  ;  and  which,  without  the  least  decay  of  colours,  is  as  lasting  as  marble, 
or  the  building  itself." 

Before  we  again  begin  to  asoend  toward*  the  top  of  the  dome,  we  may  say  a  few 
words  on  the  construction  of  that  great  work,  which,  u  we  stand  in  the  whisperini^ 
gallery,  appears  to  terminate  at  no  considenble  height  above  ui,  but  the  very  base 
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of  irhioh,  M  it  ^ipun  on  the  «xUrior,  v«  «tut  htaHj  &aay  we  have  melted.  Ob 
inquiry,  therefora,  we  leun  that  tbe  dome  ma;  be  wud  to  coiuiit  of  no  le»  then 
three  domei,  the  inner  one  beiog  that  which  ii  leen  from  the  interior  ;  the  eeeond,  of 
biick-wwk,  riling  0T«r  this  in  a  corneal  fonn,  and  aupporting  the  lantern,  ball,  and 
crou  }  and  the  third,  nuiounding  the  second,  of  wood  oovered  with  lead,  which  it 
the  dome  teen  from  without. 

We  an  now  once  more  mounting ;  the  itain,  at  fint  to  broad,  and  bo  gentle  in 
their  elevation;  become  narrow  and  steep,  and  as  we  stop  out  into  the  first  gallei]', 
the  one  encircling  the  base  of  the  great  "  colonnaded  pedestal "  of  the  dome,  we  see 
we  are  already  considerablj  abore  the  lerel  of  the  tallest  houBea  around.  The  figures 
on  the  pediment  of  the  western  front  here 'appear  of  the  gigantic  stature  they  are, 
eleren  feet,  and  the  beautiful  towers  display  their  graceftil  outlines  and  decorations 
in  an  elmoet  itartliugly  clear  manner.  We  again  follow  the  apparently  interminable 
eirele  for  soma  time.  Another  pause ;  a  door  is  opened,  and  we  are  in  the  leoond  gal- 
lery, which,  though  itiU  below  the  dome,  lifts  us  aboT*  the  tops  of  the  lofty  oam- 
p*nile  lowers,  as  wdl  ae  of  the  inuumeiable  surrounding  spires.  The  houses  around 
the  base  of  the  pile  are  with  difficulty  eeparately  distinguishable  ;  the  oceapante  of 
the  streets  begin,  like  the  fishermen  in  Shakspere's  well-known  passage,  of  which  we 
ar«  inatinctiraly  reminded,  to  "  appear  like  mice."  But  we  hare  as  yet  accomplished 
little  mors  than  half  our  journey.  A  narrow  dcor  in  the  external  wall  now  opens 
for  OUT  admission,  and  our  way  lies  through  the  almost  impeneb^ble  gloom  of  the 
interior  of  the  chief  dome.  All  about  us  are  gigantic  ribs  of  the  Ttat  body  of  the 
dome,  looming  through  the  darkness.  Now  in  this  direction,  now  that,  shoots  up- 
ward through  the  whole  the  felt  but  unseen  staircase.  At  every  turn  there  is  a  kind 
of  unpleasant  susiudon  of  the  possibility  of  finding  some  unguarded  spot,  some 
aooidental  opening  in  the  low  rails,  through  which  one  may  plunge  suddenly  into 
Um  unhthomable  abyss.  But  there  is  no  fear.  Ah,  light  again !  Another  door,  and 
gallery ;  but  how  small  the  cirole  it  makes  1  yes,  we  are  above  the  dome.  We  mult 
lo^  down  for  the  western  towers.  As  to  London,  it  seons  little  alia  than  one  denie 
maai  of  house-tops,  chimneys,  and  spires,  shutting  in  the  Cathedral  on  all  sides,  and 
extending  to  beyond  the  scope  of  our  tIsIcd,  the  whole  seen  but  dimly  through  the 
think  atmosphere.  The  Thames,  however,  has  become  a  conspicuous  object  from  its 
fraaa  and  colour,  and  we  know  that  those  daric  lines  across,  at  intervals,  are  the  dif- 
ferent lodges.  The  rest  of  our  way  lies  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  brick 
eone  before  menUoned,  and  the  elegant  lantern  it  supports.  It  is  well  that  oar  fair 
naden  can  accompany  us  in  theaa  [pages,  for  we  should  otherwise  have  to  pevt  com- 
pany speedily.  The  aseent,  growing  more  and  more  difficult,  is  at  last  aooomplished 
only  by  perpendicular  ladders,  rising  from  one  stage  to  another.  The  last  of  these 
ladder*  admits  ni  through  a  little  sqnare  aperture  to  a  narrow  chamber  in  the  small 
dome  Immediately  below  the  open  support  of  the  ball  and  cross.  Forcing  ourselves 
with  difficulty  into  the  circle  of  slender  iron  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  we 
must  now  advance  merely  by  the  asButauce  of  the  small  projections  placed  agmnst  the 
masonry  on  one  Bida,and  by  our  grasp  of  two  of  the  pillars.  The  top  of  this  reached,  we 
pass  throngh  a  circular  opening,  just  large  euongh  to  admit  a  man  of  ordinary  bulk, 
and  we  we  suddenly  standing  in  a  place  open  on  all  sides  to  the  sky  from  tiia  feet 
upwards,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  of  any  eompaniratshlp.  Above  ui  we 
look  into  the  dark  ball.  We  would  fain  look  down,  but  such  a  place  and  such  a 
hmght  reqnira  a  little  time  to  habituate  ouiselvea  to  both,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
visicn  to  e^joy  the  prospeot    We  may  add,  alio,  firm  nerves  are  uiefiil.    With  thee* 
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requiiitei,  the  Tier  from  hence  during  the  eleai  kdiI  senile  mornings  of  Bummer, 
before  a  nittural  or  artificial  cloud  of  anj  consequence  rests  on  the  skj  above,  or  on 
the  Bleeping  and  wonderful  world  below,  must  be  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel,  either  in  iU  physical  or  moral  features.  As  we  descend  we  suddeulj  catch 
the  sound  of  the  <agan,  pealing  upwards ;  it  is  the  afternoon  service ;  we  shall  ;et 
be  in  time  to  be  present,  and  allow  the  mind  to  reassume  the  feelings  whiiA  more 
fitlj  bannotUM  with  the  objects  of  the  structure. 


TBI  UITBBIOR. 

The  objects  in  the  interior  of  St,  Paul's,  by  which  the  attention  of  TisiUwa  is  usually 
first  attracted  and  longest  detained,  are  the  monumental  sculptures  erected  in  honour 
of  various  distinguished  indiTiduals.  Tbe  several  large  spaces,  bare  of  all  ornament, 
presented  by  the  walls  and  massive  piers,  had  long  been  felt  to  produce  a  heavy  effect. 
There  is  every  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  these  vacant  spaces  were  intended  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  serve  for  the  receptacles  of  statues  or  paintings,  and  that  it 
was  in  this  view  he  left  them  so  unrelieved  as  tbsy  are  by  any  architectund  deco- 
ration. The  enthusiastic  admiration  excited  by  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  Howard  led  to  an  application  being  made  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
liberty  to  erect  some  testimony  of  the  pubUc  feeling  in  the  metropolitan  oathedraL 
It  was  favourably  received ;  but,  after  subscriptionB  to  a  considerable  amount  had 
been  collected,  the  determined  opposition  of  the  person  whom  it  was  intended  thus 
to  honour,  made  it  necessary  to  relinquuh  the  design.  On  Howard's  death,  however, 
very  soon  after,  it  was  revived  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Baoon  was  conunisuoned  to  furnish 
a  statue  of  the  illusbious  philanthropist  for  thirteen  hundred  guineas.  This  monu- 
ment was  opened  for  public  inspection  on  the  S3rd  of  February,  1796 ;  and  soon  after 
the  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  same  sculptor,  was  erected  over  against  it  They 
occupy  the  corresponding  comers  of  the  two  great  piers  on  each  hand  of  the  avenue 
from  the  transept  towards  the  choir. 

This  commencement  has  been  followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  other  monu- 
ments, from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  part  voted  by  Parliament,  in  honour  of  distin- 
guishad  naval  and  military  officers,  tbougb  there  an  a  few,  also,  to  persons  eminent 
in  the  annals  of  literatun  and  art.  Besides  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  then 
an  those  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  But  in  general,  while 
dvil  eminence  has  been  commemorated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  has  been 
made  a  Pantheon  for  those  who  have  immortalised  themselves  by  their  achievements 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Here  are,  among  othera,  Elliot,  the  henic  defender 
of  Qibraltar,  and  Howe,  and  Jervis,  and  Duncan,  the  victors  of  Brest,  and  Oape-St. 
Vincent,  and  Camperdown ;  and  Nelson,  and  Collingwood,  and  AbercTombie^  and 
UooK,  and  Pic  ton. 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  art  in  which  most  of  the  monu- 
ments in  St.  Paul's  are  executed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
have  in  thwe  works,  instead  of  a  vivid  and  poetical  tianser^t  from  nature,  almost 
in  evsiy  instauoe  only  some  hard-laboured,  half  intelligible,  and  totally  ineffective, 
allegorical  invention.  Those  from  the  chisel  of  Oiantrey  afford  almost  the  only 
examples  of  exemption  from  this  unfortunate  taste. 

A  writer  in  the '  London '  has  attempted,  in  an  imaginary  dialogue,  to  record  the 
impressions  which  might  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  Qiedaa  sculptor  of  the  age  of 
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Pnxit«lM  or  Phidias,  could  hi*  ehnde  be  allowed  to  leviut  the  etrth,  utd  to  vuidet 
awhile  unoDg  tlie  monnments  of  B(.  Paul'i.  We  will  diBtinguiBh  the  Oreek  u  A. 
(Ancient),  and  the  EagliBhrnau  as  M.  (Modom) : — 

A.  "  And  what  hu  been  the  effect  on  Art  of  all  these  marrellous  changes  you  de- 
scribe in  the  nligioD,  morals,  and  manners  of  the  world,  dnrii^  these  two  oi  three 
thousand  jean  ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  my  own  department,  sculpture  1  Art,  to 
b«  true  to  its  own  first  principle — 7Vu(A — must  be  an  exponent  of  what  it  tea  of 
beauty  or  sublimit;  in  the  double  world  round  it,— nature  and  man.  These  materials 
bj  its  own  inherent  powers  it  idealises — making  the  beauty  more  beautiful,  the  sub- 
Ijjnitj  still  more  sublime.  The  new  work  then  returns  to  the  people,  from  whom  so 
much  of  it  was  derired  :  their  sympathies — uaj,  their  vanities — are  excited  b;  the 
partial  reflection  of  themselTes :  and  thua  the  artist  obtains  a  vantage-ground  to  raise 
them  to  the  ccmtempUtion  of  higher  things — to  bring  tikem,  in  a  word,  nearer  to  bis 
own  level.  From  their  improvement  he  again  derives  fresh  strength  ;  and  thus  Art 
and  the  enjoyexs  of  Art  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another,  to  their  constant  and  mutual 
improvement  In  this  we  see  but  the  beautiful  harmonies  and  reciprocitiea  of 
Nature  generally — the  ceaseless  circle  she  so  delights  in :  with  the  difference — glorious 
privil^s  of  Man ! — that  he  at  the  same  time  goes  forward.  These  considerations 
render  me  unable  even  to  guess  what  new  form  sculpture  can  have  assumed  to  be 
worthy  of  what  you  tell  me  of  the  greatness  of  your  country.  I  can  only  fear  our 
works  must  have  faded  from  your  recollection,  from  the  difficulty  of  making  any  prac- 
tical use  of  them  in  a  state  of  society  so  essentially  different." 

Jf.  "  Hem  I  hem !  Why,  no,  we  have  managed  that  pretty  well.  If  you  look 
round,  you  wilt  see  that  a  forgetfulness  of  either  Grecian  or  Roman  sculpture  is  the 
last  fault  with  which  we  can  be  chargeable.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  monument 
to  a  Eealous  and  intrepid  soldier,  Major-Qeneral  Hay,  where  we  have  introduced  a 
naked  figure  of  Valour  to  support  the  dying  man,  although  he  is  in  bis  proper  mili- 
tary unifoim  as  an  officer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  rank  of  soldiers  there, 
with  the  short  square-tailed  jackets,  are  in  theirs.  I  flatter  myself  that  does  not  look 
like  fbrgetfiilness." 

A.  "  lou  jest ;  this  medley  must  be  caricature." 

Jf.  "  Jest !  If  you  read  the  insciiplion,  you  will  see  it  was  erected  at  the  '  public 
aspeuse'  of  a  people  not  at  all  remarkable  for  levity,  more  particularly  where  thou- 
sands of  pounds  are  concerned." 

A.  "I  must  see  further  before  I  ask  for  any  explanation  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
crowd  upon  me.  Yet  there  is  one  question  I  should  be  gUd  to  have  answered.  How 
do  the  people — hanug,  as  you  before  explained,  lost  the  faith  which  with  us  made 
these  imperaonations  of  Yalour  and  other  deities  a  stirring  impulse  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  gazed  upon  them — bow  do  they  relish  such  (to  them)  cold  ab- 
stractions ;  or,  rather,  how  do  they  know  this  flguie  messs  Talour  at  all }" 

M.  "  We  tell  them  so." 

A.  "  Ah,  that  is  indeed  an  answer '.    You  open  a  melancholy  prospect ;  but  go  on." 

M.  "  Well,  here  is  a  monument  by  a  mightier  hand.  This  is  by  Banks,  in  memory 
of  a  naval  hero  who  fell  in  one  of  our  great  vietories,  the  battle  of  the  Kile ;  a  locality 
marked,  as  you  perceive,  by  the  sphynxes  and  palm-trees,  and  by  the  rirer  god  himself. 
The  hero  is  fiJling  into  the  arms  of  Victory" 

A.  "  Who  is  almost  thrown  off  her  balance  by  the  weight,  and,  instead  of  keeping 
him  up,  seems  likely  to  fall  herself,  and  iit  a  not  very  dignified  or  decorous  manner. 
The  idea,  however,  is  ingenious — the  fall  of  so  great  a  man  overpowers  for  the  mo- 
ment even  Victory ;  and  the  sculptor  baa  exhibited  considerable  tact  iu  choosing  the 
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ptMlie  moment  that  ihowi  thif,  Mid  jet  lekTes  it  to  be  inferred  ud  hoped  that  the 
goddees  iat,j  reeorei  henelf.  Are  tbeaa  the  only  kind  of  monnmentB  thftt  I  am  to  ex- 
pect ) — for,  if  ao,  I  will  not  trouble  jou  anj  further." 

if.  "  PauM  one  moment  before  thi«,  md  then  perhap<  I  maj  better  ntisfy  joa. 
The  ship's  prow  and  other  deTioei  on  the  base  show  jou  it  ii  a  nanl  mtmiunent  Tho 
hero  ii  Captain  Faulkner,  who  fell  in  maintidnliig  a  eonteat  for  five  hours  with  a 
much  stronger  French  frigate," 

A.  "Do  jaui  English  captains,  then,  like  our  athletn  of  old,  go  naked  into 
battle  t" 

St.  "  Excuse  a  mile  at  joui  question  ;  thej  do  not.  But  we  consider  the  costume 
of  our  own  time  too  Buggeitiie  of  a  matter-of-fact  spirit;  and  we  imitate  ]n>u— w« 
desire  to  oultlvata  the  Ideal." 

A.  "  Imitate  us  ! — the  ideal  1— is  it  possible  T  Whj,  mj  friend,  this  figure  is  posi- 
tlTdy  reroltlDg  to  me,  from  the  absence  of  anything  not  misohieTOui  that  my  ima- 
gination  can  take  hold  of.  It  is  simply  and  truly  a  colossal  pieoe  of  nudity,  only 
the  more  striking  for  the  paltry  atrip  of  drapery  that  hangs  from  one  shoulder,  and 
from  the  prim  garb  in  which  Tictory  is  arrayed  aa  ahs  presents  the  sword." 

If.  "1  fear  you  are  right ;  for  about  the  period  of  its  erection  it  is  sud  that  cer- 
tain parties  were  so  struck  by  this  effect,  as  to  induce  them  to  apply  to  the  artist  to 
add  a  little  to  the  breadth  of  the  drapery.  But  come,  here  at  least,  in  the  southern 
aiale,  is  a  work  better  calculated  to  please  your  somewhat  &stidious  taste.  1Mb  is  the 
monument  to  Lord  Collingwood,  by  Weatmacott.  I  will  read  you  Che  description  of 
it  given  in  the  'Guide  Book.'  'The  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor  for  illustration 
in  this  monument  is,  the  arrival  of  tbe  remains  of  the  admiral  on  the  British  shore. 
The  body,  shrouded  in  the  colours  torn  ftota  tbe  enemy,  is  represented  on  the  deck  of 
a  man-of-war ;  tbe  sword  of  the  hero,  which  he  used  with  so  much  glory  to  himself, 
and  to  a  gtatefiil  country.  Is  in  his  hand.  In  the  for^round,  attended  by  the  genii 
of  his  confluent  streams,  is  Thames,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  thoughtfully  regarding 
Fame,  who  from  the  prow  of  tho  ship  reclines  over  the  illustrious  admiral,  proclaim- 
ing luB  heroic  achieTements,' "  &c. 

A .  "  The  pervading  principle  of  Qrecian  sculptors  was  simplicity  ;  but  then,  it  is 
true,  we  had  not  the  '  Oiude  Book.'  Eow  much  we  had  to  learn  !  The  genei^  gronp- 
ing  of  this  work  I  admire ;  the  separate  figures  are  excellent ;  that  of  Thames,  when 
you  can  manage  to  forget  the  asBOciatious  raised  by  the  babes  playing  about  his  knee, 
has  a  lofty  and  severe  air,  in  which  I  recognise  something  kindred  to  the  old  spbit ; 
yet,  with  us,  the  general  effect  of  a  work — the  sentiment  expressed  at  once  by  it  to 
the  minds  of  ordinary  spectators — was  so  pre-eminently  tbe  object  of  the  sculptor's 
toil  and  ambition,  that  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  lesser  points,  trtiilst  that  was 
passed  by  fn  significant  silence,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  aitiat  instantly  to 
break  up  his  work,  and  re-tvk  his  eneigies  for  a  race  where  success  was  indeed  glory. 
What  sentiment,  at  once  simple  and  forcible,  doei  this  convey  }  That  exquisite  bit 
of  workmanship  there  on  the  latter  part  of  the  ship  is,  for  this  reason,  to  me,  worth 
all  the  rest.  The  delicate  continuous  scroll  enveloping  the  different  phases  of  the 
story  suggests  but  to  the  eye— what  the  examination  of  each  confirms  to  the  mind — 
the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  thought.  We  do  not  need  your  'Quide  Book' 
here  to  tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  boyish  form  gazing  upon  the  movementa  of  the 
'Nautilus'  in  one  compartment;  or  of  his  trusting  himself  so  doublfWly  to  a  frail 
baj^  with  a  flowing  streamer,  in  imitation  of  the '  Nautilus's '  sail  in  the  next,  or  the 
rude  support  for  the  sail  he  has  raised  in  a  third,  whilst  looklDg  upwards  to  the 
Stan  tlwt  guide  his  coune ;  or  of  the  compau  in  his  hands  in  the  fourth ;  or,  lastly, 
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of  tb«  irwponi  ho  Snia  it  neeooMtJj  to  forge  for  dofoaeo  In  the  filth.  In  that  spujo 
«f  thMO  (H  A)ui  feet  long  by  only  a.  few  inchet  brcnd,  70U  h&Te  a  hiitory  of  NkTig^ 
tion,  vhioh  Art  nuj  be  proud  of." 

M.  "  Under  the  window  thero,  at  the  fiirttter  end  of  thu  traniept,  is  knotbei  work 
bj  the  eune  uUn,  Sir  Ralph  Abercranb/*  memoiul." 

A.  "  A70,  thl>  is  tnilj  a  itep  upwudf.  Here  we  i»n  undentind  an  entire  work 
without  the  aid  of  the  '  Quide.'  liie  death-wonnd  giren  in  (he  moment  of  oonfliot— 
the  &I1  from  the  hone  into  the  anoa  of  an  attendant  toldier,  and  the  leene^Kgrpt — 
maAed  hj  the  iphjues  on  eaoh  dde,  ezpioM  at  Uait  an  intereetiug  fact  in  a  Tigoroui 
and  trathfol  manner.  But  it  doei  more  than  this.  The  ohoieo  of  theoo  Egyptian 
^mboli  if  tmlj  artiatloal.  Bomaining  to  thli  hour  one  of  the  mo>t  charactwbtio 
features  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  the  mind  at  once  aokuowledgei  thepropriotjof  theli 
prcBenco,  at  a  means  of  marking  the  icene  of  the  event  oommamorated  i  and  then 
gazing  upon  their  pattionlees  ;et  high  and  solemn  oouatenancei,  imbibes  an  influenoa, 
felt  but  indeeorlbable,  which  affeota  the  aspect  of  the  whole  work;  the  toulptor,  in 
short,  has  idealised  it  by  their  meani.  What  li  that  monument  which  oaught  my 
eye  to  the  right  of  the  enttuioe  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  struoture  t" 

If.  "  You  mean  Flaxman's  memorial  to  Nelson,  our  great  naval  heio.    There  it  it." 

A.  "I  begin  now  to  pereoive  you  mat/  have  a  great  English  tohool  of  tonlpture,  if 
jonr  sculptors  will  but  understand  their  defioionoiea.  Out  away  this  feeble  moral  on 
the  one  side,  Britannia  and  the  two  boyt  she  is  bidding  to  look  up  to  their  exemplar, 
do  the  tame  with  the  still  feebler  allegorioal  lion  on  the  other,  and  you  have  a  truly 
great  work--a  representation  of  your  hero  as  simple  sod  austere  as  it  is  grand  and 
expressive.  It  is  very  unlike  a  Oreoian  hero,  it  Is  true — and  there  lies  one  of  Its 
merits — the  artist  is  not  ashamed  of  his  own  country,  but  shows  us,  as  he  ought,  an 
Snglish  warrior  in  an  English  garb.  Tet  neither  this  nor  the  other  monuments  of 
merit  I  see  here  and  there  around  ut  tpeak  to  mo  as  they  ought  of  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  your  country.  You  tell  ma  of  the  superiority  of  your  religion  and  morals 
to  those  we  cherished — of  our  love  for  physical  and  yours  for  mental  and  monJ 
beauty  and  grandeur ;  surely  that  superiority  should  evidence  itsdf  in  your  arts. 
Tet  what  is  there  among  these  produotions,  which  include,  it  appears,  some  by  all 
your  belt  artists,  that  can  possibly  be  to  your  postari^,  two  thousand  years  hence, 
what  ours,  you  tell  me,  are  still  to  you  I  Tou  are  silent.  Well,  let  ut  change  the 
■abject  I  see,  from  the  great  number  of  the  monuments  to  naval  and  military  men, 
that  we  must  be  in  a  temple  dedicated  in  some  way  or  other  to  their  worship,  or, 
pardon  me,  to  their  honour.  If  I  might  venture  to  guess  its  name,  I  think  I  should 
not  be  &r  wrong.  There  must  be  some  latent  idea  in  the  great  number  of  ihapes 
I  see  representative  of  the  Qod  of  Victory — is  it  not  some  kind  of  Temple  of 
Victory  t" 

With  this  question  the  eondderatlon  Is  forced  on  ut,  what  have  euch  wotb  to  do 
with  a  place  of  religious  worship  I  Thero  mutt  be  something  indeed  inezpresubly 
shocking  to  a  pure-  and  devout  mind,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
preach  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men,"  to  find  the  records  of  deeds  of 
violence  and  ilaughter  intruded  upon  his  notice,  in  the  very  temples  where  he  might 
least  Bspeet  to  find  such  associations.  War  may  be  necessary,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
some  form  of  "  hero-woishlp  1 "  but  It  is  truly  humiliating  to  find  a  Christian  country 
and  a  Ohristian  govemment  so  inconsistent  as  to  make  every  pier  and  window  and 
recess  in  our  chief  Oathedral  repeat  the  same  melancholy  itory  of  war^-wai — still 
everywhere  war.  There  are  now  about  forty-eight  monuments  in  St.  Paul's,  of  which 
there  are  but  fsren  devotvd  to  other  than  naval  and  milita^  men.    The  re<AIessuess 
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vith  which  such  moDumenta  h&ve  been  d«t«niun«d  on  it  do  leu  striking  ;  we  have 
bad  in  h&lf  s  eeutuTj  fortj-one  heroes,  or  no  h»Te,  in  many  cues,  expended  ow 
money  and  degraded  the  art  in  cutting  in  itone  "pangraphs  of  miliUuj  gaiettea," 
to  tue  Flaxman's  phrue.  And  if,  as  it  often  happeni,  there  be  in  tbe  livea  of  such 
men  some  delightful  incident  which  would  re*llj  render  their  memory  dear  to  ui, 
that,  be  auie,  is  forgotten.  Here  ia  a  signjj  instance  in  this  monument  by  Rossi, 
where  Tietoij  and  Fame,  seated  at  the  two  comers,  in  a  posture  as  unbecoming  as 
it  must  be  uncomfortable,  are  placing  medallions  of  Captains  Mosse  and  Biou  on  the 
ftont  of  the  wmrk.  The  inscription  does  tell  something  more,  for  it  records  an  act 
of  intrepidity  of  Riou's,  in  the  preserration  of  a  ship  under  his  command,  not  un- 
worthy of  remembrance.  But  this  friend  of  Nelson's,  this  seaman  of  whom  Southej, 
alluding  to  his  death,  says,  that  "  except  it  had  been  Nelson  himself,  the  British 
navy  could  not  have  suffered  a  severer  loss,"  was  something  better  and  higher  atilL 
Before  tbe  fleet  left  our  shores  for  Denmark  in  1801,  some  Danes  in  Riou's  frigate, 
the  '  AmaEOn,'  leamUig  the  place  of  their  destination,  went  to  iiim,  and  entreated 
that  he  would  get  (hem  exchanged  into  some  other  ship  not  included  in  the  proposed 
expedition.  They  assured  him  they  had  no  wish  to  quit  the  British  service ;  but 
be^^  most  earnestly  that  thej  might  not  be  sent  to  fight  against  their  own  country. 
"  There  was  not,"  says  Soutbey,  "  in  our  whole  navy  a  man  who  had  a  higher  and 
more  chivalrous  sense  of  dnty  than  Biou.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  while  the  men 
were  speaking.  Without  making  any  reply,  he  instantly  ordered  his  boat,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  'Amason'  till  be  could  tell  them  that  their  wish  was  effected." 
During  the  tremendous  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Riou,  whilst  endeavouring  to  obey  Sir 
Hyde  Parker's  signal  of  retreat,  was  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire.  Although  he 
had  been  abeady  wounded  in  the  head,  he  took  his  place  upon  a  gun  to  encourage 
his  men.  First,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side  ;  then  several  of  the  seamen,  who 
were  hauling  in  the  main  brace,  were  swept  away.  "  Ccone  then,  my  boys,"  was 
Riou's  address  to  the  others,  "let  us  all  die  together."  The  words  had  scarcely  left 
his  mouth,  when  he  fell  dead,  cut  in  two  by  a  raking  shot.  We  must  dismiss  (he 
remaining  monuments  of  the  class  in  question,  by  merely  recalling  to  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  seen  them,  c^  suggesting  as  worthy  of  examination  to  those  who 
have  not,  the  noble  figure  of  Lord  Duncan  by  Westniacott,  Chantrey's  powerful 
battle-pieces,  tbe  Cadogan  and  Bowes  memorials,  and  the  recently- erected  statue  of 
Sir  Fulteney  Malcolm,  by  tho  same  artist.  The  more  ambitious  works  which  we  have 
passed  unnoticed  speak  very  loudly  for  themselves. 

Among  this  host  of  heroes,  seven  men  of  pacific  emiuencehave  been  condosceodiugly 
admitted,  and  very  ingenious  and  thoughtful  seem  to  have  been  the  arrangements. 
Thus  we  have  two  bishops,  Fanshaw  Middleton  and  Heber,  a  considerate  compliment 
to  the  church  in  whi<^  the  heroes  have  been  so  kindly  treated ;  one  philosopher, 
Johnson  ;  one  philanthropist,  Howard;  one  artist,  Reynolds  ;  one  physician,  Babing- 
ton ;  and  as  a  mere  poet  would  have  been,  perhaps,  too  greatly  honoured  in  being 
chosen,  a  kind  of  medley  of  all  the  foregoing,  added  to  some  poetical  reputation, 
makes  up  the  seventh  in  Sir  William  Jones.  Of  these  the  memoriab  of  the  first 
three  alone  demand  notice.  Johnson's,  by  Bacon,  is  often  tbe  subject  of  high  praise, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  the  memorial  of  some  Stoic  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
ex  of  some  bulky  philosopher  of  the  woods,  it  would  be  indeed  a  masterly  performance ; 
but — the  desire  may  be  a  very  foolish  and  inartistical  one — we  confess  we  would 
lathersee-ZoAnsoninaiepresentationof  the  author  of  the  'Ramblcr'than  all  the  Stoics 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  statues  of  Howard  and  Reynolds  are  among  the  finest  works 
in  the  whole  Cathedral— ^e  first,  &om  the  perfect  and  impressive  manner  in  which 
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the  hutoi7  of  a  life  !■  iold  in  the  aimpleit  mmneri  by  tha  kej  in  hii  hand,  the  ohtina 
At  bis  fee^  and  the  dungeon  scene  in  the  bac-relief  of  the  bus  ;  and  the  Kcond,  for 
the  gneefiil  Berene  dignity  which  so  happUj  represents  the  original,  as  well  as  for 
the  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  ti'm  who  wm  little  le«  than 
an  object  of  idolatry  with  B^nolds,  Kichael  Angelo,  by  the  medallion-portrait  on 
the  pedestal,  to  which  our  great  painter's  fingers  loen,  as  they  rest  on  the  Utter, 
unconsciously  to  point.    The  sculpture  is  by  a  kindred  spirit,  Flaxman. 

If,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  the  sculpture  in  St.  Paul's  be  little  else  than  a  de- 
secration of  the  sacred  edifice  to  the  devout,  and  a  barbarism  &om  its  inapplicability  to 
every  man  of  refinement,  there  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  edifice,  the  mere 
lemembrance  of  which  may  well  make  both  dsssos  doubly  impatient.  The  reader 
will  remember  Wren's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  sumptuous  altar>piece  and  the 
mome  dome  :  let  him  suppose  these  views  carried  out,  and  then  the  views  developed 
in  the  following  passage  from  Korthcote's  '  Life  of  Reynolds,'  and  imagine  what  a 
scene  of  splendour  St.  Paul's  would  have  become  :  "The  Chapel  of  Old  Somenet 
House,  which  had  been  given  by  His  Majesty  to  the  Royal  Academy,  was  mentioned 
one  evening  at  the  meeting  [of  the  members]  as  a  place  which  offered  a  good  opportunity 
of  convincing  tiie  public  at  large  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  onuunNit- 
ing  cathedrab  and  churches  with  the  productions  of  the  pencil :  productions  which 
might  be  useAil  in  their  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  not  likely  to  give  offence  in  a 
Protestant  country.  The  idea  vras  therefore  started,  that  if  the  members  should 
ornament  this  chapel,  the  example  might  thus  afford  an  opening  for  the  inbroduction 
of  the  art  into  other  places  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which,  as  it  was  then  stated, 
would  not  only  present  a  new  and  noble  scene  of  action  that  might  become  highly 
ornamental  to  the  kingdom,  but  would  be  in  some  measure  abeolutely  necessary  for 
the  future  labour  of  the  numeioue  students  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  All  the  members  were  struck  with  the  propriety,  and  even  with  the 
probability  of  success  that  attended  the  scheme ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  iu  par- 
ticular, immediately  took  it  up  on  a  bolder  plan,  and  offered  an  amendment,  saying, 
that  instead  of  the  chapel,  Uiey  should  fly  at  once  at  higher  game,  and  undertake 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  grandeur  and  magnificent  liberality  of  this  idea  imme- 
diately guned  the  suflrages  and  plaudits  of  all  present,  and  the  President  was  em- 
powerad  to  make  the  proper  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter :  an  t4)plication 
which 'was  immediately  acceded  to  on  their  part.  At  that  time  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  in  favour  of  their 
•ehem&  A  meeting  of  the  Academy  then  took  place,  when  sis  artists  were  chosen 
for  the  attempt ;  these  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Shee  (late  President), 
Barry,  Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffman.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manu&ctures  also  took  up  the  business,  and  added  four  artists  to  the 
Miginal  number.  The  subject  which  Sir  Joshua  proposed  to  execute  was  that  of  the 
Tirgin  and  Christ  in  the  Manger,  or  the  Nativity.  But  the  whole  plan  was  set 
■tide  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Terrick,  then  Bishop  of  London,  having  revised  his  con- 
■enl"  This  has  been  noticed  by  Barry  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  says,  **  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  this  businass,  informed 
me  last  Monday,  after  his  return  from  Flympton,  where  he  was  chosen  mayor,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ixindon  had  never  given  any  consent  to 
it,  and  that  idl  thoughts  of  it  must  consequently  drop."  The  Dean  (Sisbop  New- 
ton) has  also  left  on  account  of  this  splendid  offer,  and  its  reception,  with  some  addi- 
tional particulars.  He  says,  "  The  Dean  [himself],  in  the  fiillnesa  of  his  heart,  went 
a  it  to  the  great  patron  of  arts,  and  reodUy  obtained  hi*  royal  con- 
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MDt  ami  ftpprolMktibn ; "  and  half  iatiiMtM  tht,t  it  was  from  jealoiuy  of  hii  having 
anticipatod  his  eodedastical  superior  that  the  latter  refUied  hit  conHut,  although 
the  pita  wa» — the  noiie  and  olamotir  that  would  be  excited  againit  the  meuure  a* 
an  artful  Introduetion  of  Poperj.  To  lome  luch  miferable  feeling  we  oeitainl^  owe 
thb  great  national  loai,  for  Dr.  Terriok  had  hlmtelf  lanotioned  the  Mtting  up  a 
piotuxe  of  the  Annunciation,  hy  Oipriani,  in  hia  own  College  Chapel,  date  Hall, 
Cambridgo,  and,  when  proMod  to  adimt  only  two  pioturei  bj  wa;  of  experiment  in 
8t.  Paul'*,  returned  an  equally  ungracioui  rtfusaL  Theee  two  were  to  hare  adorned 
the  compartmenta  over  the  doon  leading  from  the  choir  into  the  north  and  aouth 
BiBlei  g  the  painten  nomad  were  Reynold*  and  West,  the  former  hariog,  u  before 
menttooed,  the  Nacintr  for  hii  nibjeet,  the  latter  the  QlTing  of  the  Two  Tablea  to 
Hose*  from  the  Cloud  of  Qlory  ;  "Here,"  at  the  Dean  remarki,  "was  the  beginning 
both  of  the  Law  and  the  Qospel."  To  appreciate  the  value  and  lelf-saorifice  of  the 
artiita  in  thii  offer,  it  ia  only  neceeiary  to  give  a  lingle  illustraiioB— Reynolda  ob- 
tained twelve  hundred  guineas  for  the  piotura  with  which  he  had  proposed  to  com- 
menoe  at  St.  Faal'e.  Allan  Cunningham,  allnding  apparently  to  the  [toyal  Academy, 
aajs,  the  rejection  of  this  offer  ii  "  oonsiderod  u  an  injury  deserving  annual  repro- 
bation." There  hae  been  a  rumour  of  the  revival  of  sueh  a  plan  at  the  present  time. 
The  warm-hearted  and  persevering  Dean,  having  failed  one  way  to  Introduoe  the 
Arts,  tried  another.  He  left,  by  his  will,  £ve  hundred  pounds  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  in  the  Cathedral  i  but  the  ecelenaatical  beads  were  as  obdurate  as  ever. 
And  it  was  not  till  1791  that  any  relaxation  of  the  severe  rule  of  exclmion  took 
place :  Howard's  statue  waa  then  admitted,  uid  soon  after  Johnson's.  How  widely 
the  deon  were  subsequently  thrown  open  we  have  already  seen. 

"  Ii  there  no  monument  here  to  Wren  1 "  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  often  asked,  be- 
fore that  inscription  over  the  entrance  into  the  choir  has  been  noticed,  but  never 
after.  In  the  few  concluding  words — "  If  you  would  behold  his  monument  look 
around  jou  " — a  monument  has  been  raised,  whi<^  malces  the  oold  frigidities  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  sculpture  positively  painful  to  contemplate.  Let  us 
hasten  to  a  more  intereating  spot.  Wren  himself  lies  below  in  the  Crypt,  or  vaults,  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  looking  place,  dimly  lighted  at  intervals  by  the  tyut  beams 
which  alone  penetrate  into  their  depths. 

Tread  reverently  on  these  stones  as  you  move  forward — great  men  repoia  beneath. 
Hark  the  names  which  those  half-illegible  letters  form ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Benjamin 
West,  John  Opie,  James  Barry,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — a  company  that  may  well 
make  death  itself  proud — gathered  together  in  those  few  yards  of  space.  Step  a 
little  farther  and  you  add  Fuseli's  name  to  the  list.  Near  the  men  whose  works  ha 
had  so  appreciated,  and  so  enthusiastically  itriven  to  introduce  into  his  Cathedral, 
is  the  grave  of  Bishop  Kewton.  And,  lastly,  in  the  same  aisle,  in  appropriate  juxta- 
position, the  tombs  of  Mylne  and  Bennie,  the  engineers  and  architects,  both  men  who 
have  adorned  their  country  with  some  of  her  most  useftil  and  grandest  works.  The 
Blaokfriara  Bridge  of  the  one,  and  the  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges  and  the 
famous  Breakwater  of  the  other,  promise  to  both  a  long  period  of  fame,  which  men 
of  equal  merit  In  other  departments  of  art  and  science  can  scarcely  hope  to  enjoy. 

Penetrating  atUt  farther  into  the  crypt,  along  the  middle  avenue,  where  the  massive 
character  of  the  piers  and  arches  and  pUlan  constantly  remind  you  that  St.  Paul's 
is  upon  them,  the  guide  lights  his  lantern,  and  the  grandly  picturesque  resting-place  of 
Nelson  is  before  us  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  pillars  directly  below  the  dome.  The 
sarcophagus  we  see  was  originally  prepared  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  his  own  interment 
in  the  chapel  at  Wlndsra,  but  unuied  on  account  of  his  dii^aoe,  and  subeequantly 
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fijigotteiL  On  tha  top  of  the  MroopluiguB  are  NoImb'b  coronet  uid  eert^  kniglitlj 
emblenu ;  the  ktter  bariiig  ft  luggeitiTe  Tslue,  vhich  cluuig«i  wlukt  would  b«  other- 
nira  t  mere  heraldic  abautdity  into  something  appropriate  and  forcible.  Thej  leem 
to  remind  us  that,  if  the  age  of  chivalij  u  gone,  nefer  perhapa  did  tha  spirit  of 
chiTalrjbum  mora  brightlj  than  in  the  breast  of  our  great  naval  commander.  There 
an  aventa  in  his  life  as  a  man  whioh  riral  Bome  of  tfao  most  touching  stories  of  tha 
worid'fl  historj,  and  which  would  make  his  name  an  honoured  one,  were  it  possibla 
that  the  exents  of  hia  professional  hiBtor;  could  be  forgotten.  Two  incidents  in 
particular  riaa  to  the  Tecollection,  and  these  are  not  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  to  ba 
found.  In  the  night  attack  on  Teneriffe,  where  our  forces  were  defeated,  he  received 
M  severe  a  wound  in  his  arm,  that  he  must  have  perished  in  the  boat  where  he  was, 
but  for  the  assistance  rendered  him  during  all  the  hurry  and  excitetnent  of  the  scene ; 
which  assistance,  of  course,  was  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  first  vessel  the  retreating 
boat  came  across  was  the  Beahorse,  commanded  bj  Captain  Freemantle,  whose  newly- 
marriad  bride  was  on  board.  Faint  as  he  wii,  however,  he  insisted  on  being  carried 
to  utother  vessel,  saying,  "  I  bad  rather  suffer  death  than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle  hy 
letting  her  sea  ma  in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  bei 
husband  ; "  and  to  they  went  on  till  another  was  found.  It  was  that  wound  which 
cansad  the  loss  of  his  arm,  and  three  months  of  interne  agony  before  the  amputated 
limb  healed.  The  other  incident  occurred  during  the  battle  of  the  Vile,  when  a 
piece  of  langridge-shot  laid  bare  his  forehead  to  tha  bone,  and  blinded  him.  He 
thought  the  wound  was  mortal.  Aa  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  the  cockpit,  tha 
surgeon  came  running  to  assist  him,  not  unnaturally  forgetting  every  one  else  around 
in  the  appalling  danger  of  loshig  his  commander.  "No,"  said  Nelson,  quietly,  "I 
will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows ; "  and  ha  rigidly  kept  his  determination. 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  idolatry  of  the  sailon  for  such  a  man,  or  help  sympathising 
in  their  delight  when  "  Baint  Nelson's "  turn  did  come  at  last,  and  the  dreaded 
wound  was  pronounced  superficial  %  His  prayer  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  in  it,  reveal  another  phase  of  his  character,  still  more 
deserving  of  honour  and  imitation.  "  May  the  great  Qod,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to 
my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  In  general,  a  great  and  glorioQB  victory, 
and  moff  no  mueowtvet  in  any  one  tamith  it ;  and  may  humanity,  after  victory,  ht  tht 
predominoTit  feature  inike  Britithjhei"  &c.  That  these  were  no  empty  Words,  tha 
sad  issue  of  that  battle  as  regards  him  reminds  us  but  too  punAilly.  Twice  did  he  order 
his  own  men  to  cease  firing  into  the  French  ship,  the  Bedoubtable,  which  ww  along- 
side, thinking  she  had  struck  ;  but  his  humanity  towards  his  enemies  had  outrun 
thdr  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  he  vras  mistaken,  and  from  that  ship  received 
his  death-wound  soon  afterwards.  His  last  words  were, "  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty ; "  and  they  found  solemn  response  in  the  anguish  with  which  his  countrymen 
generally,  of  all  classes  and  parties,  received  the  news  of  their  bereavement.  They 
could  think  little  of  the  great  victory  that  bad  been  achieved :  it  appeared  at  the 
best  only  a  fatal  success.  And  as  the  first  effects  of  the  blow  wore  off,  and  the 
Aueral  rites  had  to  be  paid  to  the  hero's  remains,  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally to  lavish  all  conceivable  honours  upon  them  is  almost  without  parallel.  At  the 
Nore  the  body  was  shi^ed  from  the  coffin  in  which  it  bad  been  brougbt  home,  and 
placed  in  another,  the  history  of  which  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  Nelson's  life. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  part  of  the  mainmast  of  I'Orient,  the  French  ship  which 
blew  up  with  so  terrible  an  explosion  during  that  battle,  was  picked  up  by  Captain 
Haliiwell.of  the  Swifteure.  Soma  time  after  Nelson  received  the  strange  present 
detcribed  in  tha  following  letter :  "  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  you 
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«  coffin  m&de  from  the  muomut  of  I'Orient,  tliat,  when  you  h^Te  finished  joui 
milituy  career  in  tliis  worid,  you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your  military  trophies. 
But  that  that  period  may  be  far  distant  ia  the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  iriend, 
S«njatnin  HaUvweli"  Nelson  not  only  accepted  the  coffin  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
iras  ofiered,  but  caused  it  to  be  placed  upright  against  the  bulkhead  of  hie  cabin,  behind 
the  chair  in  which  he  usually  sat  He  was  persuaded,  howefer,  to  rsmoTe  it  out  of  sight 
bj  a  fiuthful  and  attached  serrant,  and  ultimately  it  was  sent  to  his  upholsleier  in 
London,  Before  leaTing  London  for  the  last  time,  he  called  on  the  upholsterer,  and 
desired  him  to  engrave  the  history  of  the  coffin  on  its  lid,  remarking  that  it  was 
highly  probable  he  might  want  it  on  his  return. 

AAer  lying  in  state  in  the  Painted  duunbec  at  Greenwich,  tho  body  was  brought 
in  procession  to  Whitehall  Stain,  the  sombre  but  magnificent  pageant  comprising, 
first,  four  principal  baizes,  then  the  barg«i  of  the  King,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Lord  Uayor,  and  each  of  the  civic  companies,  the  whole  fianked  by  gun  and  other 
boats  keeping  clear  the  line  of  progress,  moving  to  the  sound  of  the  'Dead  March 
in  Saul,'  and  the  occasional  booming  of  the  artillery  at  the  Tower  and  other  places 
passed.  From  thence  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  night.  The  next 
day,  January  9,  1806,  the  grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  thronged  the  streets  with  the 
densest  multitude  ever  perhaps  collected  in  them.  To  describe  tho  pageant  would 
occupy  many  pages.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  I>ukes  of  York  and  Clarence  downwards,  all  that  was  distinguished  in  rank,  as 
well  as  all  that  was  illustrious  in  judicial,  legal,  or  political  station,  was  present. 
Hardy  and  a  little  band  of  the  other  dear  companions  of  the  dead  chief  were  objects 
of  especial  interest.  So  were  those  Teterans,  forty-eight  in  number,  chosen  from 
Nelson's  own  ship,  from  among  Nelson's  own  men.  The  marked  attention  to  these 
men  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  evidences  of  the  spirit  in  whidi  the  funeral  was 
conducted.  Around  the  opening  in  the  pavement  beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
where  tho  body  was  to  be  lowered  into  the  vaults,  they  took  precedence  even  of  the 
Uood  of  royalty  itself,  forming  a  circle  round  the  beloved  remains  they  were  soon  to 
behold  no  more.  Beyond  them  was  a  starred  and  gartered  multitude,  with  all  the 
lesser  personages  of  distinction  who  bad  shared  in  the  procession ;  then  a  clear  space, 
like  a  broad  encircling  ring,  the  outer  line  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Highland 
soldiers -who  had  been  with  Abercromby  in  Egypt ;  and,  lastly,  a  lofty  amphitheatre 
of  densely-packed  human  faces,  with  other  ranges,  branching  off  without  interruption 
along  the  nave  to  the  very  entrance  doors.  As  the  afternoon  came  on  a  magnificent 
ftSectwBS  given  to  the  scene  byan  octagonal  lantern,  covered  with  irmumerable  lamps, 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome.  But  there  ware  feelings  at  work  that  made 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  scene  &r  outstrip  the  physical,  unprecedented  as  that  seems 
to  have  been.  Could  Nelson  have  been  sensible  of  all  that  passed,  we  doubt  not  he 
would  have  felt  more  deeply  the  touching  incident  that  marked  the  lowering  of  his 
body  into  the  grave  than  all  the  honours  of  the  magnificent  ceremonial.  Nelson's  flag 
was  to  have  been  placed  by  his  side  in  the  grave ;  but,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
towered  for  that  purpose^  the  sulors,  moved  by  one  impulse,  rent  it  in  pieces,  keeping 
each  a  fragment.  Lord  Collmgwood,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  lies  near 
Nelson,  beneath  a  plain  altai-tomb. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  meet  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Bojce  (next  to  Purcell  perhaps 
the  greatest  English  musician)  and  of  George  Dance,  the  architect,  and  last  survivor 
of  the  original  forty  of  the  At^emy.  But  what  is  this  dark  recess  in  the  eastern  wall, 
where  all  sorts  of  grotesque  or  mutilated  figures  are  dimly  descried  I  "  They  are  the 
remains  of  the  monuments  of  Old  8t  Paul's,"  ve  ue  told ;  and  the  guide,  ascending 
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th«  pUtfonn  of  th«  reoem  irith  hii  Unteni,  the  caaae  of  their  gn>tesqu«  appeanmoe 
in  the  gloQm  ii  eiplbined.  One  BtAtue  of  goodly  aspect,  and  in  complete  armour,  has 
lost  jta  leg! ;  strange  enough  to  saj,  that  is  snpposed  to  be  Elisabeth's  dancing  Ziord 
Chancellor.  Two  others,  male  and  female,  that  appeared  to  be  eqoallj  deprived  of 
theii  fair  proportions,  we  now  see  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  third  is  noseleu,  a,  fourth 
still  more  extensively  mutilated.  Among  the  additional  remains  which  have  be«n 
rect^nised  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  full  armour,  baro-headed,  and  of 
Dean  Colet.  Of  all  the  figures  here,  but  one  remains  perfect,  and  that  is  Donne,  tha 
poet,  whose  whole  historj  is  a  kind  of  serious  but  deeply-interesting  romance,  and  in 
which  this  effigy  itself  fonns  not  the  least  unromantic  feature.  Why  this  statue  is 
not  CBiefully  cleaned,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  St.  Idol's  certainly  does  not  possess  any  other  relic  of  half  its 
interest — the  history  of  the  Cathedral  presents  no  name  that  is  calculated  to  shed  so 
nnch  lasting  honour  upon  it  as  the  poet-dean's. 

Donne  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's  by  James,  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Carey  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter.  Among  other  pleasant  reminiscences  of  .his  connection  with 
St.  Paul's,  Is  that  of  the  hymn  composed  during  one  of  his  illnesses,  commencing — 

"  Wilt  thou  ftirglve  that  sin  where  1  began,"  ftc. 
which  he  caused  to  ba  set  to  "a  most  grave  and  solemn  tune,"  and  sung  frequently 
by  the  choristers  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  during  the  ovening  service.  He  . 
was  wont  to  say  of  such  occasions,  "  The  words  of  this  hymn  have  restored  to  me  the 
same  thoughts  of  joy  that  possessed  my  soul  in  my  sickness,  when  I  composed  it. 
And,  0  !  the  power  of  church  music !  "  The  monument  was  originated  by  Donne's 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Fox,  who  persuaded  him  to  have  one  made.  The  mode  he  adopted 
of  carrying  bis  friend's  wishes  into  effect  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  He  first  sent 
for  a  carver  to  make  him  an  um.  "  Then  without  delay  a  choice  piunter  was  got  to 
be  in  readiness  to  draw  his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  followeth.  Several  charcoal 
fires  being  first  made  in  his  large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into  that  place  his 
winding-sheet  in  his  hand,  and  having  put  off  all  his  clothes,  had  this  sheet  put  on 
him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  head  and  feet,  and  his  bands  so  placed  as  dead 
bodies  are  usually  fitted,  to  be  shrouded  and  put  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon  this 
nm  he  thus  stood,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  so  much  of  the  sheet  turned  aside 
as  mi^t  show  his  lean,  pale,  and  death-like  face,  which  was  purposely  turned  towards 
the  east^  from  whence  he  expected  the  second  coming  of  his  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  He  was  drawn  in  this  posture ;  and  the  picture  became  from  that  time 
an  obJe4A  of  continual  contemplation.    After  his  death,  the  statue  was  sculptured 

The  following,  according  to  the  gulde-bodcs,  are  the  prices  of  admisnon  t«  the 
dtSerent  parts  of  St.  Paul's : — to  the  body  of  the  church,  Sd ;  to  the  Whispering 
Oalleiy  and  the  outside  galleries,  ed. ;  to  the  Library,  the  Model  Room,  the  Oeomettical 
Stairoase  in  the  south  turret,  and  the  great  bell,  Is. ;  to  the  ball,  U.6di  to  the  clock, 
3d. ;  and  to  the  vaults,  U  ;  in  all,  4(.  4i.  from  each  visitor. 

We  have  only  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  these  fees,  which  we  put  in  the  form  of 
a  questiou; — is  ExqIiAhd  to  bm  dukikacu)  in  1651  bk  thb  obsiikati  kapaoitt  of 
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Vfna  wu  m  nun  wiU  qualified  for  dnwiag  KMimd  him  ui  intelleetiul  and  wcibl 
circle  of  MqukiaUucM.  His  talenti  were  of  the  higkest  order,  and  be  had  over- 
looked no  bnnelt  of  knowledge  mltiTaied  in  his  day.  EtcItd,  in  bit  '  Diarj,'  laji 
"1664,  Jolj  11.  After  dinner  I  Tinted  Mot  miraeU  of  a  ymUh,  Hr.  Ohhitopher 
Wren,  nephew  to  tha  Biibop  of  Blj;"  and  in  hi«  'SmdplurrB,  at  EUitorj  of  tihal- 
oogtaphy,'  "  Such  at  present  it  thai  rart  and  early  pradigj/  of  w%ivtrtal  wwfiw,  Dr. 
Cbiiitopher  Wren,  our  worthy  and  aeoomplijhed  friend."  Eli  I^Un  oompoeitum  ia 
el^c*i>*  i  hif  mathematioal  denonnmtioni  original  and  penpieuoui.  In  16C8  be 
tolled  the  problem  proposed  bj  Pasoal  ■■  a  eballenga  to  the  Kdeutifie  men  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  propoied  another  in  return,  which  was  nerer  answered.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  be  was  amplojed  by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  an  eminent  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
as  hii  demonstrating  assistant ;  and  he  aadited  Willis  in  hii  dissections  for  a  treatiM 
on  the  bnin,  published  in  1664,  for  which  he  made  the  drawinga  His  anniTemry 
addrssB  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1664,  bean  testimony  to  the  conipraheusiTe  and 
Tvied  range  of  his  intelleot,  as  also  to  his  constant  recurrence  to  obeerration  as 
the  fountain  and  ogrrector  of  theory.  With  the  ebataeteristio  earelesineas  of  true 
genius,  he  freely  communicated  the  progress  and  remits  of  his  inquiries,  uneheckad 
by  any  paltry  anxiety  to  set  his  own  mark  upon  them  before  he  gave  them  currency. 
The  earlier  annals  of  the  Royal  Society  bear  record  that  many  small  ni«n  have 
plumed  themselres  upon  'Inrentions  and  diicoreries  which  really  were  Wren's,  but 
which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reclaim.  His  was  of  a  social  disporitlon,  and  the 
workings  of  his  intellect  afforded  one  of  his  means  of  promoting  the  enjoyment  of 
BOdety.  It  is  a  flattering  testimony  to  bis  temper,  that  during  hli  long  life  he  seems 
never  to  have  lost  a  friend.  Steele,  in  his  sketch  of  Wren,  under  the  name  of  Nestor, 
in  the  'Tatler,' dwells  with  emptuuis  on  his  modesty: — "his  personal  modesty  over- 
threw alt  his  public  actions  " — "  the  modest  man  built  the  city,  and  the  modest  man's 
skill  was  unknown."  It  waa,  however,  no  sickly  modesty — the  want  of  a  proper  eon- 
aelonsness  of  his  own  strength;  The  bitter  tears  he  wept  when  forced  to  abandon 
hla  original  design  for  Bt.  Paul's,  are  a  proof  how  truly  he  estimated  it«  value.  When 
told  one  morning  that  a  hurricane  whidi  occurred  in  the  night  bad  damaged  all  the 
steeples  In  London,  he  replied,  with  his  quiet  smile, — "  Not  St.  Ihinstan's,  I  am  sure." 
There  are  pawagea  in  bis  <  Reports  to  the  Oommissloners,'  conceived  in  the  very  spirit 
in  which  Hilton  announced  bis  hope  to  compose  something  which  fhtnre  ages  "  would 
not  willingly  let  die."  An  anecdote  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  preserved  hj  his  brother 
Roger,  conveys  a  distinct  notion  of  Sir  Christopher's  conversation :— "  He  (Sir  Dud- 
ley) was  to  great  a  lovei  of  building,  that  St.  Paul's,  then  well  advanced,  was  bit 
Mdinaiy  walk :   there  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid,  while  we  lived  together, 

over  which  we  did  not  walk We  usually  went  there  on  Saturdays,  which  were 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  days,  who  was  the  surveyor  ;  and  we  commonly  got  a  snatch 
of  discourse  witb  him,  wh<^  like  a  true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and  com- 
mnnlcative,  and  in  every  matter  we  inquired  about  gave  short  but  satisfactory 
answers."  His  equanimity  supported  him  when  the  intrigues  of  Qerman  adven- 
toren  deprived  him  of  the  port  of  surveyor-general,  after  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne. 
"  He  then,"  observes  hie  ton,  "  betook  himself  to  a  country  life,  saying  only  with  the 
stoic,  Nime  me  jpiitt  fortana  expeditiv*  phUotophari ;  in  which  rooess,  free  from 
worldly  affairs,  he  passed  the  five  last  years  of  hU  life  in  contemplation  and  stndy, 
and  principally  in  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; — cheerful  in  solitude,  and 
ai  well  pleased  to  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light."  It  is  said — and  it  must  be  tme 
—that  tiie  greatest  enjoyment  of  his  latter  days  was  an  occasional  journey  to  Lon- 
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dan,  to  jeut  hii  eye*  upon  Sk  P&ul'i.  Ou  one  of  these  ooouioiu  he  «u  ivtidlag  ia 
84.  Jamei'i  Street.  He  hiul  sccuitomed  himielf  to  take  a  ntp  after  dinner,  and  on 
the  SAth  of  February,  17S3,  the  (errant  who  conetantlj  attended  him,  thinking  he 
■lopt  longer  than  unia),  went  into  hu  apartment,  and  found  him  dead  in  hii  chair. 

Bii  mortal  relim  are  deposited  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  hii  epitaph 
maj  be  underttood  in  a  wider  lenge  than  even  of  that  miblime  interior :  It  MibraDai 
not  merelj  the  British  metropolis,  but  ever^  region  where  one  man  is  to  be  found 
who  hai  benefited  hj  the  light  which  Wren,  and  bis  assooiatei  in  philoiophioal  ia^ 
<jmrj,  wer«  n  infttumuttal  in  kindling  : — 

"fil  MojrDHIHTUlt  BEQUIKia  OIBOCHBPICB." 


WBEITS  CHtmCHEa 

We  must  recall  to  mind  the  poution  of  the  oitiMoi  of  London,  if  we  would  rightlj 
understand  or  appreoiate  the  noble  qualities  of  which  these  churches  are  the  enduring 
memoriale.  Twelve  churche*  onlj  were  saved  from  the  great  fire  out  of  the  ninetj- 
■even  ttanding  within  the  walls.  When  we  find  what  an  architect  they  did  employ  for 
their  churches,  what  sunu  of  money  they  did  expend  upon  them,  and  how  numerous 
wme  the  buildings  they  did  erect,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  warm  feeling  of  ad- 
miration at  the  conduct  of  our  dvio  forefathers. 

It  wa*  under  great  disadvantage  that  Wien  ereoted  the  structures  which,  as  a 
whole,  form  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius  ;  for  in  them  he  appears  u  empliati- 
cally  the  inventor  of  a  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
Protestant  community.  Of  the  oxteriors  of  Wren's  churches  we  have  little  to  say. 
The  engraving  which  we  give  exhibits  the  features  of  the  spires  and  towers  of  the 
most  considerable.  The  confined  and  frequently  obscure  position  of  the  buildings 
rendered  it  impossible  that  fine  architectural  exteriors  could  be  adequately  enjoyed, 
so  the  architect  declined  giving  them,  but,  instead,  concentrated  his  energies  and  slcill 
in  the  parts  exposed  to  observation,  by  their  height,  as  in  the  campanuli ;  and  in 
die  interiors.  Two  external  peculiarities,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked — the 
original  and  picturesque  manner  in  which  he  has  applied  ornamented  details  from 
the  Italian  to  the  forms  of  the  gothic,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  has  pliiced  his 
sjnres  on  the  supporting  towers.  As  to  bis  interiors,  perhi^  variety  of  plan  is  the 
most  striking  eharaderistic  Looking  over  the  entire  number  of  churches  (fifty- 
three)  erected  by  Wren  in  the  metropolis  (that  is,  including  two  not  burnt  in  the  fire, 
as  Bt.  Andrew's,  Holtram,  and  St.  Clement  Banes,  and  one  new  church,  8t  James, 
Westminster),  we  perceive  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — the  I)omed ;  the 
Basilica!  (that  is,  with  nave  and  sido-aisles  divided  by  pillars  from  each  other)  ;  and 
tii9  Miscellaneous,  consisting  of  some  with  single  rectangular  plans  without  columns, 
mere  rooms,  in  short,  apart  ftvm  their  decorations ; — some  with  a  single  aisle,  formed 
to  conceal  the  intrusions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  on  that  side  of  the  church ; — 
and  some  with  pillars,  disposed  within  the  rectangular  area,  to  give  it  the  appearance 
ftf  a  cross.  The  churches  of  each  of  these  classes  are  generally  in  the  Soman  style, 
but  with  some  noticeable  exceptions — as  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  and  Bt.  Alban's,  Wood 
Street,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  gotfaio — the  latter,  says  Wren, "  as  the  same  was 
before  the  fire." 

Beversing  the  order  of  the  three  classes  enumerated,  we  will  now  first  refer  to  the 
mlseellaneons  ;  in  one  di^slon  of  which,  the  churches  with  simple  rectangular  plans, 
with  more  or  less  regnlarity  of  outline,  may  be  enumerated  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and 
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Allhkllowf,  Lombard  Street :  in  snotber,  coiuisting  of  chnrebet  with  pilUn  intro- 
dnc«d  into  tbe  area  to  give  the  effect  of  a  mom,  St.  HutiD's,  Ludgate,  and  St.  Anne 
and  Agate,  Alderagate  Street ;  and  a  third,  the  cburcbei  with  a  tower  introduced  into 
one  coroer,  and  a  continuous  aJele  to  conceal  the  awkwardncM  that  would  otberwiM 
be  apparont,  St.  Margaret  Patten's,  aad  St.  Bennet,  Paul'i  Wharf.  Greatly  do  the 
dkUTche*  of  this  class  'rarj  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  dscoration,  from  St. 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  np  to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
at  the  higber,  which,  with  all  its  simplidty  of  design,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
Wren's  structores ;  the  chaat«  elegance  of  the  exterior  and  the  noble  style  of  decora- 
tion adopted  in  the  interior  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  There  is  a  vestry  at- 
tached to  it  scarcely  less  beautiful,  where  the  painted  compartment  of  the  ricbly- 
stoecoed  ceiling  represents  the  apotheosis  of  St.  I^wrence.  Among  the  monuments 
if  one  to  Tillotson,  some  of  whose  beat  sermons  were  delirend  here.  In  the  old  Jewry 
is  tbe  church  of  St.  OlaTe,  with  a  tablet  to  Alderman  Boydell,  bearing  a  long  inscrip- 
tion that  does  but  justice  to  this  enlightened  and  generoDS  patron  of  art.  Uf  the 
other  churches  of  this  class  we  may  mention  a  few  for  the  sake  of  tbe  incidental 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  them.  In  8L  Edward  the  King,  a  church  also 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  extremest  simplicity  of  plan,  from  tbe  picturesque  efiect  of 
the  dark  oak  pews,  pulpit,  and  galleries,  so  admirably  contrived  and  so  richly  carved, 
and  which  is  remarkable  for  having  its  altar  on  the  north,  are  some  handsome  modem 
stained  glass,  and  two  pictures,  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Etty.  In  tbe  old  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  was  the  monument  of  Anthony  Munday,  the  great  literary 
and  mechanical  architect  of  civic  pageants  for  a  long  period  of  yeany  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  an  antiquary,  and  in  another  old  church,  that  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry, 
one  whose  inscription  told  us, — 

"  Here  Thomas  Tosser  clad  in  earth  dolh  lie, 
That  sometime  made  the  '  Points  of  Husbandr}',' "  &c 

Inigo  Jones  wa«  buried,  at  the  age  of  eighty  (as  estimated),  in  St,  Bennet,  Paul's 
Wharl  The  church  of  Allhallows  the  Great  may  be  mentioned  for  its  beautiful 
carved  oak  screen,  with  very  slender'  twisted  pillars,  supporting  a  rich  entablature, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ia  an  eagle  with  out^read  wings ;  the  whole  most  exquisitely 
carved.  The  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  occupied  the  adjoining  precincts,  and  in 
•arly  times  probably  used  the  church  ;  their  descendants,  the  Hanse  Merchants  of  the 
last  century,  as  supposed  (for  tbe  time  is  uncertain),  sent  over  this  screen  as  a  token 
of  their  remembrance  of  the  old  connection.  With  the  church  of  St.  Michael's, 
Paternoster  Boyal,  tbe  name  of  Whittington  is  inseparably  associated ;  there  it  was 
be  founded  his  magnificent  college.  Tbe  modem  i^urch  possesses  a  work  of  art  of 
high  value — Hilton's  admirable  pictnre  of  Mary  Magdalene  anointing  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  who  is  reproving  Judas  for  his  envious  complaint  that  the  ointment  was  not 
■old  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor,  in  the  beautiful  passage  "The  poor  always 
have  ye  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always." 

In  the  churches  on  the  ancient  plan,  tbe  Basilical,  with  their  nave  and  side  lusles, 
and  central  recess  for  the  altiir,  Mid  occasionally  with  their  clerestory  above,  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  much  more  important  class  of  architectural  productions.  The  churches 
of  St.  Magnus,  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange  (now  lost).  Bride,  Bow,  Andrew,  Hol- 
bom,  Punstan's  in  the  East,  and  Michael's,  Comhill,  all  belong  to  this  division,  of 
which  they  arc  the  most  distinguished  ornaments.  St.  Magnus,  it  appears  from  Mal- 
colm, has  been  rebuilt^  but,  we  presume,  without  material  alterations  of  Wren's 
design.     It  now  presents  a  noble  interior,  in  spite  of  tiie  appearance  of  want  of 
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■oliditj  produced  bj  the  stendfli  oolumns,  nod  ^sceedinglj  broad  intorrali  between. 
The  chuieb  u  further  distinguished  b;  one  of  the  handsomest  altatspioceg  of  it<  kind 
in  London,  uid  bj  the  circumattnce  Uut  Hiles  CoverdtJe  wM  rector  of  the  church 
till  ISSfl^  when  he  resigned  it.  The  parishioneni,  within  the  lut  few  jws,  hsTe 
erected  a  handsome  memurial  of  hia  presence  among  them.  8t.  Bartholomew's,  with 
remains  of  its  ancient  tower,  and  a  bod;  remarkable  for  its  simple  harmon;  of  pro- 
portion, claimed  a  nearer  connection  with  this  translator  of  the  first  entire  edition 
of  the  Bible  published  in  the  English  language,  for  he  was  burled  beneath  its  com- 
monion-table.  Bride  Church,  with  its  moat  beautiful  of  steeples,  and  its  sumptuous 
though  not  Teij  accurate  copy,  in  stained  glass,  of  Bubens's  great  picture,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  has  a  fine  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable  interior.  Bow  Church  is 
periiaps,  of  all  the  buildings  we  hare  mentioned,  the  most  distinguished  for  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  effect.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  Wren's  favourite  classical  authoritj, 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Some.  Among  other  peculiarities,  the  happy  mode  of  in- 
troducing the  galleries  may  be  noticed.  The  tower  of  Bow  Church  is  an  object  of 
uniTersal  admiration. 

The  tower  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  of  the  date  of  Henry  VI.,  displays  Wren's  re- 
storing hand  in  so  un&TOurable  a  light  that  we  willingly  pass  to  the  interior,  the 
architect's  own  composition,  that  we  ntay  admire  the  air  of  magnificence  he  has  given 
to  it.  All  the  accessories  tend  to  enhance  this  effect — the  gildings,  the  paintings,  the 
stained  glass,  which  in  the  chancel  reach  to  a  high  point  of  splendour.  St.  Andrew's 
may  almoet  ha  called  the  poets'  church.  Webster,  Savage,  Chattert«n,  here  repose 
after  their  struggles. 

With  respect  to  the  churches  of  St.  Michael,  Comhill,  and  St.  Duiutan,  East,  one 
of  the  most  curious  results  of  Wren's  studies  in  combining  the  Italian  and  Oothio 
styles  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  former,  which  had  first  a  body  erected  in  the 
Italian  style  to  the  fine  old  gothic  tower  spared  by  the  fire,  and  then,  fifty  years  later, 
when  the  tower  was  pulled  down,  a  reversal  of  the  farmer  pfocess  in  the  erection  of 
a  gothic  tower  to  the  Italian  body.  Fabian  wa*  buried  here.  The  tower  of  St. 
Pnnstan's  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  St  Nicholas  at  Newcastle,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
cuttury,  a  circomstauce  that  of  course  somewhat  lessens  the  architect's  merit 
in  giving  us  so  el^ant  and  fairy-like  a  thing.  The  body  of  the  chnrch  built  by 
WrenhaBnowgone,ithavingbeenr«built  in  harmony  with  the  steeple,  by  Mr.  Lung, 
in  the  years  1817  to  1821.  At  the  east  end,  a  large  and  beauti^  window  has  been 
{O'eserved,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  an  exact  copy  of  one  Wren  discovered 
in  the  re-building.  Among  the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Basilical  style  may  be 
mentioned  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  with  its  striking  monument  by  Bacon  to  Bomaine  ; 
St.  Augustine,  where  the  fraternity  of  the  same  name  were  acwstomed,  a*  Strype 
tells  us,  to  meet  on  the  eve  of  St.  Austin,  Mid  in  the  morning  at  high  mass,  when 
every  brother  offered  a  penny,  and  afterwards  was  ready  cither  to  eat  or  to  revel, 
as  the  master  and  wardens  directed;  St.  Sepulchre's,  with  its  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful antique  porch  and  its  dreadful  associations  with  the  neighbouring  prison  ;  and, 
lastly,  St.  James,  Westminster,  where  Wren  has  exhibited  the  most  consummate 
onion  of  beanty  and  fitness  in  the  interior,  and,  as  a  bind  of  practical  antithesis, 
left  the  exterior  destitute  of  these  or  any  other  valuable  qualities. 

In  the  last  class  of  Wren's  churches  that  we  have  to  noUce,  the  Domed,  the  genius 
of  the  architect  shines  ont  more  clearly  than  in  either  of  the  others.  At  the  bead  of 
tikis  division  stands  the  far-famed  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  into  the  interior  of  which 
no  one  can  have  ever  entered  for  the  first  time  without  obtaining  a  higher  opinion 
even  of  the  arehiteet  of  St.  Paul's.    Proportion,  harmony,  and  repose  are  its  per- 
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TKding  ehuMtoiitiet ;  and,  with  oaa  ssception — tha  wHb  left  alrooit  in  tlieii  pri- 
mitiT*  nkkedneii — b«  Mtmi  to  Iuts  ftlt  the  influeiiN  of  hia  own  be»uUftiI  work 
loftd  him  into  a  gnstar  d^TM  of  dalleMy  in  all  the  Bubordinito  featurei  of  dooo- 
ntion  to  harmoniM  tharewith,  th»ii  ii  luual  with  him.  Hence  the  perfect  effitot 
produced.  Eenos  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  acoompliahed  arehiteoturftl  oritioi, 
thftt,  all  thing*  oonuderad,  ite  equal  in  its  stjle  ii  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Tha 
dimeniions  of  St.  Btaphen'a  ua  oul;  SS  feet  6  inahei  &om  eut  to  weit,  within  tha 
WftUf,  tmd  50  feet  6  inche*  from  north  to  eouth,  the  ground  plan  forming,  therefore, 
neulf  a  parallelogiun.  The  extttior,  m  nnud.  Wren  haa  treated  a*  though  Marceljr 
eondeioending  to  notioe  iti  exietence )  till  the  aipiiing  iteeple  attracts  bia  regard, 
when  he  puts  forth  his  atiength,  and  makes  it  his  own.  This  beautiful  oburcb  baa 
been  rsetored,  and  waa  ra-opened  on  Sundaj,  January  0, 1661.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  its  interior,  and  of  the  repairs,  i>  taken  from  the  '  Times ' : — 

"  The  ohuToh  ii  on  the  plan  of  a  paraUelagram,  about  83  feet  in  length  and  60  feet 
in  breadth,  exolusive  of  a  lobby,  Testibule,  veatrj,  and  inner  Tostrj',  oiei  which  the 
tower  staiidB.  It  is  divided  bj  four  rows  of  columns,  running  eaat  and  west.  There 
are  fire  columns  in  each  of  the  outside  rows,  about  10  feet  apart,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  and  third,  oounting  from  the  east,  which  are  about  17  feet  apart. 
In  the  two  inner  rows  the  second  and  third  columns  are  omittad,  so  that  the  total 
nmnber  in  the  church  ia  uxtoeu.  Looking  at  them  standing  north  and  aouth,  the 
distance  between  the  first  and  aecood  column  ia  about  10  feet,  between  the  aecond 
and  third  17  feet,  between  the  third  and  fourth  10  feet,  and  the  aama  in  all  the  rowi^ 
except  the  aecond  and  third,  where  there  are  only  two  ia  each.  If  the  reader  were 
to  conault  a  ground  plan  of  the  church,  he  would  find  that  tome  of  the  columna  in 
th4  firtt,  aecond,  third,  and  fourth  rows  f<»m  an  octangular  area.  It  is  from  thia  that, 
reduced  to  a  cinde,  the  dome  springs,  which  fonns  the  principal  beauty  of  the  church. 
Itt  other  columns  form  passages,  wbioh  fumiab  the  nave,  transepta,  and  chancel, 
and  give  the  church  intariorlj  a  cruciform  shape.  The  order  amplojed  is  Oorintfaian, 
The  oolumns  are  not  fluted,  but  plain,  thej  are  round,  and  hare  an  ent/uit,  or  swelling, 
towaida  the  middle,  and  are  surmounted  bj  rich  capitals,  which  are  again  capped  bj 
a  handsome  oomica  nrnniog  round  the  oburcb,  and  still  marking  out  the  cruoifbrm 
shape.  From  thia  agun  apring  semicircular  arches  round  the  area  spoken  of  above ; 
on  thia  rests  a  rich  oompoaite  circular  cornice,  and  orer  all  the  dome  surmounted  by 
a  lantern,  the  total  height  of  which  from  the  parement  ii  70  feet.  The  dome  it 
divided  into  four  tiera  or  rowa  of  cMssona ;  the  second  one,  which  is  the  higbeat,  ia 
alaborataly  ornamented  with  branohes  and  rosettes,  and  the  other  thrai  with  rosettes 
and  featoons.  Tha  lantern  rests  on  a  band,  with  a  leaf  twined  round  it,  and  gilt. 
The  roof  of  the  lUTsand  ohanoel  ia  formed  by  the  intersection  of  aemicircular  groins 
springing  from  tha  cornice  oTcr  alternate  columns,  with  rosettes  at  the  point  of  Inter- 
aectioQ.  The  roof  of  the  transepts  is  semicylindrical.  The  height  of  both  is  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  comioe  from  which  the  dome  riaes.  The  intrados  of  all  the  arcbec 
are  ornamented  with  featoona  of  flowera.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  aorichmente  of 
the  dome,  are  plain  atone.  Tha  pulpit  ia  of  oak,  heiagoual  in  shape,  resting  on  a 
single  pillar.  The  sounding  board  ia  also  oak,  supported  by  a  Corinthian  pillar, 
and  decorated  with  carred  angels'  beads,  aa  are  also  the  wmipattmenta  of  the  pnlptt 
with  flowers.  The  reredoa  of  the  altar,  screen  before  the  lobby,  pews,  skirting  round 
the  church,  desk,  and  cover  to  font,  are  all  oak.  The  eaat  wall  haa  three  la^  lighta. 
The  other  windows  are  alliptioal,  and  perfootly  plain  in  the  lower  star;,  and  aemi* 
elliptical  in  the  dereatory.  The  King's  anna,  carved  in  oak,  originally  surmounted 
the  altar  iorean.    At  a  later  period  an  organ,  with  a  oarrad  oak  caat^  aurmoanted  by 
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angels  with  tittmpati,  WM  pnrohMed,  knd  kt  k  rtlll  I»Ut  poiod  (h«  Mit  window  wu 
blocked  up,  Kod  a  picture,  reprearating  the  burUl  of  St  Stephen,  bj  Benjunin  West, 
pl»c«d  over  the  altar,  the  King's  arms  being  lemoTed  for  that  purpose,  and  trana- 
ferred  to  adom  lbs  Teitibule. 

"  We  now  put  on  to  the  ltd  age  of  neglect.  The  walls  were  covered  with  plaster, 
wluob,  put  on  without  regard  to  [ownrlng  an  even  surface,  was  soon  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt.  Xhe  ornament*  of  the  dome  were  iucnuted  with  filth,  and  became 
almost  lost  to  view.  The  beautiAil  oover  to  the  font  was  covered  with  paint,  alto- 
gether hiding  the  flowers  with  which  11  la  enriched.  The  panelling  was  painted  a 
d&rk  colour.  The  stone  arohiteotuie  of  the  door  of  the  vestibule  was  hidden  bj  some 
cumberfome  oootrivanoe  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  columns  were,  in  defiance  of  all 
taat«,  encumbered  with  monumental  tablets.  The  leaded  roofs  leaked.  The  graves 
under  the  church  emitted  their  pestilential  effluvia. 

"  The  east  window  has  been  re-opened,  when  the  original  atone  mullions  and  transoms 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  walL  West's  picture  is  removed  to  the  wall  of  the  north 
traoMpt^  and  a  verj  handsome  oak  carvuig,  made  according  to  an  old  drawing  found 
among  the  church  records,  now  surmounts  the  reredos  of  the  altar.  The  atone  archi- 
tnve  of  the  veitibule  once  more  sees  the  light,  the  doors  being  carried  further  back. 
The  font  cover  is  diienoumbered  of  its  paint,  and  shows  iti  handsome  carvings  and 
top,  with  small  figures  of  the  oardlnal  virtues.  The  King's  arms  (Charles  II.)  form 
the  oiganist's  screen.  All  the  windows  have  been  restored,  and  most  of  the  roof  new 
leaded.  The  whole  of  the  interior  stvnework  and  decorations  have  been  scraped,  and 
are  now  of  a  proper  colour.  The  paving  has  been  relaid,  and  the  graves  arched  over 
and  coTcred  with  cement  six  inches  deep.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  has  been  new 
scraped  and  varnished.  The  monumenta,  vrith  the  exception  of  two,  are  promoted  to 
the  walls,  which  before  were  parfeotlj  plain,  and  the  church  is  lifted  and  warmed." 

St.  Benet  Fink,  with  its  external  walls  (n  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and  worth;  of 
notice,  if  it  be  only  for  the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  conquest  over  the  difficulties 
attending  a  confined  and  irregular  position,  is  another  church  of  the  domed  class  ; 
as  are  also  St,  Swithin'i,  Gannon  Street,  with  the  oldest  piece  of  metropolitan  anti- 
quity, the  well-known  London  stone,  let  into  its  exterior  walls,  and  St.  Antholin's,  or 
Anthony's ;  neither  of  which,  however,  require  any  more  particular  architectural 
notice.  The  ohurch  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  is  small,  without  columns,  but 
beautiful  from  the  elegance  of  the  archee  which  support  tbe  dome.  St.  Mary  Abcburch 
exhibits  in  the  Interior  a  large  and  handsome  dome  supported  on  a  medallion  cornice, 
and  is  adorned  with  paintings,  attributed  to  Sir  James  Thomhill.  The  Corintbian 
altar-piece  is  deooratad  by  some  of  tlks  ftneel  earvings  of  the  finest  of  maeten  in  the 
art.  Gibbons 

The  costs  of  erection  of  Wren's  ohurcbei  of  course  varied  greatly  in  accordance 
with  their  great  differences  in  plan  and  amount  of  decoration.  Some  were  built  for 
lest  than  25001,  as  those  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate  Street,  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street, 
and  Bt.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  ;  many  for  about  5000^  or  6000^,  among  which  may  be  . 
enumerated  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Peter,  Comhill,  and  St.  Edmund  the  King ;  whilst 
thiwe,  St  Bride,  CSirist  Church,  and  St.  lAwrence  Jewry,  cost  nearly  12,0002.,  and 
on^  Bow,  above  I0,40W.  In  contrast  with  ^ete  last  four  stands  the  moat  beautiful 
of  all  Wren's  eocleeiastical  structures,  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which  was  erected 
fi>r  769V.  I3s. ;  a  significant  proof  how  little  the  true  architect's  fame  need  depend 
upon  the  mart  amount  of  fiinda  at  his  disposal — upon  the  extent  of  space  he  has  to 
oovef— the  quantity  o£  brick  ot  (tone  to  |jle. 
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XIII.    ASYLUMS. 


CHELSEA  HoaPITAL. 

iHiTiTViioHB,  lik«  famillM,  seem  oft«n  to  reUfn  pennutently  the  indlTldual  oboTM- 
teristies  of  theii-  founders.  Ai,  in  a  late  walk  through  this  weU-known  place  of  re- 
fi^  for  out  invalided  mldiery,  we  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thorough  klndlineu 
and  wanD'heartodneiB ;  and  on  the  other,  the  high  order  and  regularitj  that  pretatl 
thnragh  all  the  arrangementa  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  hero  of  past  fighti,  «• 
could  not  avoid  thinking — Burel;  the  siaterl;  heart  of  Nell  Qvjnn,  tho  preiumed 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  hospital,  and  the  enlightened  brain  of  the  exeelleat 
BTelyn,  who  undouhtedl;  dereloped  (hat  idea  into  an  organijed  plan,  are  Btill  both 
here,  living  and  working  for  thsir  prot^gfies,  as  of  yore.  As  to  the  precise  share  of 
Charles'  favourite— his  "poor  Kelly"— in  the  affair,  two  vertioiu  were  current  in  the 
course  of  the  middle  of  the  last  centur;,  According  to  the  first — ^"One  day  when 
Nell  Owynn  was  rolling  about  town  in  her  Ooach,  a  poor  man  oame  to  the  coaeh  door 
soliciting  charity,  who  told  her  a  stoty  (whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial)  of  hia 
haring  been  wounded  in  the  civil  war  in  defence  of  the  roy^  cause.  This  circum- 
stance greatly  affected  the  benevolent  heart  of  Eleanor.  She  considered  that  (beridea 
the  hardship  of  their  being  exposed  to  beggary,  by  wounda  received  in  defence  of 
their  country)  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  in  the  government  to 
suffer  tfaoie  to  perish  who  had  stood  up  in  their  defence.  Warm  with  these  reflections 
and  the  overflow  of  pity,  she  hurried  to  the  King,  and  repreeented  the  misery  in 
which  she  had  found  an  old  servant,  and  entreated  that  he  might  suffer  some  scheme 
to  be  proposed  to  him  towards  supporting  those  unfortunate  sons  of  valour,  whose  old 
age,  wounds,  or  infirmities  rendered  them  unfit  for  service  ;  so  that  they  might  not 
close  their  days  with  repining  against  fortune,  and  be  oppressed  with  the  misery  of 
want."  Such  is  the  account  diat  appeared  in  a  life  of  Eleanor  Qwynn,  dated  London, 
1702.  The  other  story,  of  the  same  period,  states  "  that  when  the  garrison  was  with- 
drawn from  Tangiers,  there  was  among  tliem  a  considerable  number  of  bged  and  de- 
crepid  persons.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  build  a  hospital  for  them,  and  the  King 
being  applied  to  for  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  site,  be  offered  the  spot  on  which  King 
James's  College  stood,  but  recollecting  himself — "Odio,"  snys  he,  "  'tis  true  I  have 
already  given  that  land  to  Nell  here."  She,  who  was  obe  of  the  most  gensroue  and 
benevolent  of  human  beings,  immediately  said, "  Have  you  so,  Charles  1  Then  1  will 
return  it  to  you  again  for  this  purpose."  And  the  Hospital  was  accordingly  erected. 
The  King,  however,  built  a  house  for  Eleanor  in  Pall  Mall.  One  little  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Owynn  iamUy  suggests  a  reason  why  the  King  might  have  given 
the  site  of  Chebea  Hospital  to  his  favourite— her  early  home  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  Immediate  neighbourhood.  "  We  hear,"  says  a  newspaper  paragraph  of  the  date 
of  August,  1679,  "that  Hadam  Ellen  Owynn's  mother,  sitting  lately  by  the  water- 
side, at  her  house  by  the  Noat  Houses,  near  Chelsea,  fell  accidentally  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned."  But  the  known  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  place 
do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  at  all  favour  the  idea  that  it  ever  belonged  to  Nell  Owynn. 
In  the  time  of  James  I.  it  rose  into  note,  by  that  King's  founding  here  a  divinity 
college,  which  was  luggeated  to  him  by  Pr.  Butoliffe,  Dean  of  £xet«r.    The  object  was, 
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the  defsDce  of  tho  ReforiDed  religion  agais«t  the  attacks,  open  or  iaaidious,  of  tho 
church  of  IU>iiia;and  the  parties  chosen  for  this  purpose,  t«  ha  membera  of  the  collc^, 
were  divines  who  had  alreadj  diatinguiihed  themselves  bj  theii  devotioa  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  The  King  and  the  Doctor  were  both  Tery  earnest  in  the  matter  ;  the 
one  gave  timber  out  of  the  forest  of  Windsor  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings, whiltt  the  other  libcmll^eDdovred  the  establish  me  tit.  But  aomehoir  the  collego 
Dover  flouriabed,  though  people  thought  great  thingi  would  some  daj  come  of  it- 
"  This  work  has,  we  confoes,"  remarks  a  writer  of  tho  day,  "  hitherto  proceeded  slowlj, 
and  no  inarrel,  seeing  great  works  are  not  easilj  achieved.  Noah's  ark — God's 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  &e.  .  .  .  .  were  long  in  building."  We  could  not  give  a 
more  striking  illustration  than  this  passage  furnishes  of  the  hopes  that  were  rused 
in  eouDootion  with  the  college ;  an  equally  vivid  idea  of  their  utter  failure  may  be 
afforded  by  the  briefest  narrative  of  iU  subsequent  history.  The  coUege  was  seized 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  used  for  different  purposes — including  those  of  a  prison; 
and  even  became,  we  are  told,  "a  cage  of  unclean  beasts,"  a  stable  for  horses,  and 
was  also  talked  of  as  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  and  of  tuition  in  horse- 
manship. Evelyn  notes  in  his  Diary  a  visit  he  paid  here— "On  February  8,  Ash 
Wednesday,  I  visited  our  prisoners  at  Chelaej  Colledge,  and  to  eiamine  how  the  Martial 
and  Sutler  behaved.  They  were  prisoners  taken  in  war ;  they  only  complained  that 
their  bread  was  too  fine."  Did  this  complaint,  we  wonder,  refer  to  the  absence  of 
bran  1  If  so,  the  apparently  ignorant  and  fantastical  prisoners  wero  wiser  than  the 
enlightened  statesman  to  whom  they  addressed  themc^res  ;  who  sliows  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  practice  of  separating  from  tho  Hour  ouo  of  its 
most  important  constituents — that  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  bone.  Suddenly 
Chelsea  became  devoted  a  second  time  to  elevated  objects,  having  been  presented  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  then  newly  estalilished  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  suited  them  very  well,  and  so  when  the  erection  of  a  Itoyal  Hos- 
pital was  determined  upon,  in  accordance  most  probably  with  some  such  motive  and 
intervention  as  are  described  in  the  first  of  the  two  stories  we  have  transcribed,  the 
King  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  place  from  the  Society  at  a  cost  of  £i:WO. 

It  is  just  1G9  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1682,  that  the  site  having  been 
thus  obtained,  Evelyn  sat  down  one  night  to  record  in  his  dlarj  the  commencement 
of  operations.  "  This  evening,"  writes  he,  under  tho  date  of  January  27,  "  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  acquainted  me  again  with  His  Majesty's  resolution  of  proceeding  in  the  erection 
of  a  Royal  Hospital  for  emerited  soldiers,  on  that  spot  of  ground  which  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  sold  to  His  Majesty  for  £1300,  and  that  he  would  settle  £5000  per  annum 
on  it,  and  build  to  the  value  of  £20,000,  for  the  relief  and  reception  of  four  companies, 
namely  400  men,  to  be  as  in  a  college  or  monastery.  I  was,  therefore,  desired  by  Sir 
Stephen  (who  had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but  was,  as  I  perceived,  him- 
self to  he  a  grand  benefiutor,  as  well  it  became  him  who  had  gotten  so  vast  an  estate 
by  the  soldiers*}  to  assist  him,  and  consult  what  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to  the  govern- 
ment. So  in  his  study  we  set  down  the  governor,  chaplain,  steward,  housekeeper, 
chirurgeon,  cook,  butler,  gardener,  porter,  and  other  officers,  with  their  several  salaries 
and  entertainments.  I  would  nei^s  have  a  Library,  and  mentioned  several  books, 
since  some  soldiers  might  possibly  he  studious  when  they  were  at  leisure  to  recollect. 
There  we  made  the  first  calculations,  and  set  down  our  thoughts  to  be  considered  and 
digested  better,  to  show  his  Majesty  and  the  Archbishop.  He  also  engaged  me  to 
consider  what  laws  and  orders  wero  fit  for  the  government,  which  was  to  be  in  every 


*  He  was  a  government  contmetor  on  a  large  scale. 
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rBBpect  M  (trict  u  in  any  religious  conrent."  This  Sir  Stephan  Fox— ancestor  of  the 
pieieiit  Lord  Holland — gave  no  less  tlion  £13,000  to  the  work,  to  which  he  was  moved 
bj  the  noble  feeling  that  he  "  could  not  bear  to  see  the  common  Boldiers,  who  had 
spent  their  strength  in  our  seiTice,  beg  at  out  doors."  There  were  other  benefactors 
also,  and  the  good  work  rapidlj  proceeded.  Wren  was  named  architect.  The  founda- 
tion atone  was  laid  on  the  16th  of  February,  1682,  by  Charles,  attended  by  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  ;  and  the  whole  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  ^£100,000,  and  within  eight  yeara,  though  not  until  King  Charles  had 
gone  to  his  last  account,  with  a  tenible  weight  of  tIcos  and  demerits  upon  his  head, 
and  some  few  virtues.  Of  the  last,  Chelsea  Hospital  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample, 
and  will  ever  ensure  to  his  memory  at  least  a  due  reward. 

We  shall  not  occupy  much  of  our  space  by  formal  descriptions  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  extenaiTe.  They  occupy  three  great  courts  or  squares, 
extending  aide  by  side,  parallel  with  the  Thames,  and  are  known  respectively  as  the 
east,  centre,  and  west, — all  opening  into  each  other.  Beyond  these  courts,  at  the  east- 
ern and  western  extremities,  are  the  wide  entrance  roads,  each  haviDg  the  exterior 
face  of  a  court  on  one  side,  and  various  scattered  buildings  on  the  other.  The  whole 
line  of  front  on  the  land  side  is  divided  from  the  public  road  by  a  broad  lawn,  which 
helps  to  increase  the  air  of  dignity  and  repose  that  characterises  the  Hospital.  The 
centre  of  this  front  is  occupied  by  the  Chapel  Hall.  These  same  buildings  form  the 
northern  side  of  the  centre  court  or  ward ;  its  east  and  west  sides  ore  devoted  to 
the  invalids,  and  the  south  side  is  open  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the  h.tlf-neglected 
orchards  or  garden  grounds  that  interpose  between  the  buildings  and  the  river.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court  stands  the  statue  of  Charles  11.,  by  Qibbous,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence often  called  the  Figure  Court.  The  west  and  east  court  have  e&ch  on  one 
side  the  invalids' quarters  just  named,  and  on  the  other  residences  and  offices  for  the 
Governor,  Secretary,  and  other  officials.  The  Library  ia  in  the  west  court ;  the  In- 
firmary on  the  right  of  the  western  entrance  roadj  the  Burial  Ground  on  the  left  of 
the  eastern  entrance  road. 

Evelyn  tell  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  government  of  the  Hospital  was  to  be  in 
evei7  respect  as  strict  aa  in  a  religious  convent.  Was  this  the  King's  desire  ?  Was 
he  already  so  far  beginning  to  repent  of  his  sins,  as  to  wish  to  live  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian for  the  future,  but — vicariously  1  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  Charles'  death-bed,  when  he  ex- 
hibited himself  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart,  and  even  had  the  Catholic  sacrament  for  the 
dying  surreptitiously  administered  to  bim.  It  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  either 
Nell  Gwynn,  or  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  or  Evelyn,  would  have  originated  such  an  idea — 
surely  one  of  the  most  fantastic  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man — as  that  of  turn- 
ing worn-out  soldiers  suddenly  into  bran  new  monks !  Well,  we  can  only  remark 
that  we  looked  a  long  time  the  other  day  to  find  any  traces  of  this  new  specimen  of 
artificial  humanity— but  without  success.  So  entirely  opposed  is  the  spirit  of  the 
government  here  to  any  unnecessary  restraints,  that  not  even  military  discipline,  be- 
yond a  few  of  its  most  trivial  and  least  onerous  duties,  is  observed.  A  pensioner  stands 
at  the  gate  in  his  dark-blue  frock  coat,  beneath  which  the  scarlet  undercoat  peeps 
out,  and  wearing  on  his  head  the  majestic-looking  old  cocked  hat — but  be  is  perfectly 
innocent  of  arms,  and  you  would  never  suspect  from  his  bearing  that  he  has  been  in 
half  the  famous  battles  of  our  recent  history.  Entering  the  gates,  there  is  a  little 
building  on  the  left  which  you  might  fancy  the  guard  house;  but  no — ^you  see 
written  on  it  "  smoking-room."  Look  inside  !  It  is  full  of  jovial  pensioners,  clouded 
in  smoke,  and  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  hot  battle— but  draughts  and  dominoes 
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and  cardi  bra  the  oulj  Tictirol— ilam  or  taken  priionen.  On  the  other  aide  of  this 
entranoe  road  tfaera  ig  a  guard-houie,  and  in  it  a  guard-bed,  m  it  ii  called — a  slope  of 
timber ;  but  the  old  loldien  (truly  do  thej  deierre  that  name)  make  the  bed  comfort- 
able trith  a  little  moTeable  bedding,  a  veiy  unmilitar;  proceeding  it  might  be  tup- 
posed  ;  but  DO  I  the  pauBionen  kaow  the  diOereDoe  between  sliama  and  raalit; — thej 
havt  /ought  in  the  field  where  they  went  to  fight — they  do  mjog  themseWes  here,  for 
they  came  hither  with  that  vien.  A  uightiy  guard  ia  also  kept  up,  but  then  the 
men  are  paid  extra  for  so  doing,  As  to  arms,  we  raw  none,  unless  we  may  except 
the  solitary  pike  of  the  sergeant,  stuck  up,  quite  safe,  away  in  a  comer.  A  sort  of 
parade  is  daily  kept  up  ;  but  the  only  genuine  one,  and  from  which  no  pensioner  staya 
away  if  be  can  help  it,  is  that  which  takes  place  thrice  a  year  on  the  holidays,  namely, 
Charles  the  Becond'e  birthday,  the  birChifay  of  the  lolgniag  Sorereign,  and  Chrlstmae, 
when  the  veteran  hearts  are  cheered  by  the  foretaste  of  the  coming  bounties — a  plum 
pudding  and  double  allowance  of  beer.  This  last  article,  by  the  way,  Is  certainly 
worthy  of  an  establishment  of  old  soldiers,  who  know  what  is  good  beer  better  tbail 
most  men :  it  is  kept  la  magnificently  roomy  cellars  beneath  the  great  Hall. 

But  there  is  a  general  morement  toward  the  centre  ward :  What  does  it  mean  %  we 
ask.  And  the  answer  is,  Twelfe  o'clock — Dinner !  A  genial  sound  evidently  t  Let 
us  go  with  the  current.  It  leads  us  to  the  pensioners'  wards — not  as  we  bad  fancied 
to  the  Hall.  Some,  however,  go  to  the  latter  place.  These  we  find  are  detachments 
from  the  main  bodies — a  sort  of  foraging  parties — whose  duty  it  is  (a  duty  taken  in 
turn)  to  fetch  the  messes  for  themeelvea  and  their  brethren.  Of  old  the  men  dined 
formally  in  the  hall.  But  as  if  to  show  the  utter  contempt  in  which  the  idea  of  con- 
rentual  strictness  is  held,  even  that  custom  has  been  abandoned,  and  now  the  food  is 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  there  divided  into  messes, 
generally  for  eight  men  eaoh,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  man  who  takes  it  away  and  seven 
others,  who  are  duly  expecting  him  in  the  wards.  The  rate  of  allowance  is,  daily,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  a  pint  of 
porter,  a  pint  oF  cocoa  prepared,  tea  in  the  evening,  vibich  they  are  allowed  to  make 
for  themselves  from  a  given  quantity  of  materinls,  with  lastly,  weekly,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese.  We  shall  only  need  to  follow  these 
satoury-smelling  messes  to  the  ward,  to  be  satisfied  bow  greatly  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates has  been  studied  in  letting  them  have  their  meals  In  what  they  may  call  their 
own  homes. 

We  wish  we  could  give  to  the  reader  something  like  the  pleasurable  feeling  which 
the  first  sight  of  one  of  these  wards  called  forth  in  ourselves.  But  if  we  cannot 
do  that,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  refiection,  that  he  or  she  can  eke  out  an 
imperfect  description  by  the  use  of  their  own  eyes ;  for  the  place  is  most  hospitably 
open  to  visitors.  Thank  Qod,  England  has  nothing  here  to  be  ashamed  of !  Very 
much  the  contrary  indeed.  Well,  meantime,  let  the  reader  fancy  be  has  just  opened 
the  door  of  one  of  the  wards,  and  is  looking  in  surprise  down  a  very  long  room, 
forming  quite  a  vista  at  the  far  end,  having  on  the  one  side  an  interminable  range  of 
lofty  windows,  with  deep  sills,  filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  on  the  other  side, 
and  nearly  corresponding  with  the  windows,  though  somewhat  more  numerous,  a 
similarly  long  range  of  little  stalls,  or  caliins,  or  rooms,  uniform  and  handsome  as 
a  whole  by  their  wainscot  fronts  and  tops,  but  almost  every  one  varying  from  every 
other  in  the  little  bits  of  drapery  that  depend  from  the  edges  of  their  roofs,  or  that 
hang  as  curtains  by  or  over  the  little  windows.  They  are  certainly  the  moat 
perfect  little  neits  of  comfort  that  even  the  shrewdest  old  soldier  could  desire  as  ft 
place  of  rest  for  hi«  last  days.    Look  in  1     On  the  shelf  there  is  the  crockery  over  the 
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little  bed,  And  in  gome  tliere  is  hardly  an^thiog  «lie.  Tour  tnilitarj  gtoioa  hauDt 
thew  :  ftdommenti  ore  not  for  tbem.  But  other  cabins,  &ad  theae  are  b;  far  tho 
greater  number,  are  covered  bo  thickly  with  pictures,  like  those  scieeni  which  leem  to 
tn&ke  it  their  chief  beauty,  th&t  they  ore  aoBfuaedly  crowded,  Artietic  taste,  however, 
hM  not  been  much  eultiTated,  wc  should  aay,  in  the  military  life.  Sut  full  of  a 
peculiar  intereit  too  are  these  print* — for  doubttees  in  many  initancei  they  lofer  to 
the  pTent  events  in  which  the  owner,  who  lo  often  looks  up  at  them  from  his  little 
bed,  was  personally  engaged.  To  him,  therefore,  and  to  us,  if  we  can  get  him 
to  discourse,  these  rough  ill-ooloured  prints  diicourae  most  eloquently  of  (and 
proudly  he  thinks  it)  his  country's  past.  Well,  he  has  nothing  now  to  do,  but  rertil 
as  much  as  he  pleases  in  all  such  recoi lections.  He  baa  got  his  own  little  house — hit 
castle^bjg  enough  for  all  his  wants,  and  to  bold  all  the  treasures  his  somewhat  haid 
life  has  entibled  him  to  accumulate  ;  which  can  on  occasion  acoommodnta  during 
the  day  his  wife  or  %  child,  if  be  has  either,  and  with  whom  he  may  if  he  pleases  share 
hie  food-allowance.  And  then  opposite  his  door  is  his  caoserratorj  g  an  excellent 
one  too,  though  called  a  window,  as  may  he  readily  judged  from  the  healthy  aspect 
of  his  geraniums,  fuchsias,  cactuses,  &c.,  &c.  Then  there  are  pleuuit  things  to  hear 
as  well  as  to  sea.  He  or  some  near  neighbour  has  a  singing  Mrd,  bursting  out  every 
now  and  then  into  delicious  gughes  of  eong.  And  when  the  bird  is  silent,  the  Dutch 
clook  ticks  on,  oosUy  and  faithfully,  like  a  bumble  but  loving  friend  ever  at  your 
side.  Some  of  the  pensioners  ore  eating  their  mess  together  at  one  of  the  tables  in 
the  open  part  of  the  room,  which  is  very  wide.  Others  have  withdrawn  to  their  soli- 
tary reoeeses  and  ore  quietly  ntunahing  awBy,wich  open  door  and  window, through  wliich 
they  look  upon  us  as  we  pass  ;  whilst  some,  again,  have  aloscd  their  door,  and  partially 
drawn  their  window  curtain,  to  commune  modestly  with  their  own  thoughta,  and  the 
eicellant  roost  beef,  entirely  free  from  unnecessary  and  extraneous  matters.  One 
patriotic  pensioner  baa  mounted  the  royal  flag  of  Ijngland,  aa  his  window  defence. 
He  will  eat  and  sleep  under  that  now,  as  he  once  fought  under  it.  Two  large  fire- 
places, at  about  equal  distanees  from  the  ends  of  the  room,  are  faced  by  long  high 
screens,  with  seats  within,  big  enough  together  to  seat  the  whole  twenty-six  in- 
haUtants  of  the  ward,  in  those  dismal  wintry  periods  when  they  can  find  comfort 
novhere  else,  and  where  thej  can  shut  themselves  in,  and  toaat  themselves  at  their 
pleasure.  No  fear  of  the  eall  to  parade  now.  No  more  sblveriBg  as  sentinels,  for 
hours  together,  in  the  bitter  frost  and  sleet.  Just  behind  the  entrance  door,  we 
perceive  the  tall  pike  of  the  soijeaut  atanding  against  bis  cabin,  which  is  larger 
than  the  others,  and  forms  really  a  very  nloe  little  nxHn.  There  are  two  corporals 
»nd  two  sai^eants  to  keep  order  in  each  ward  ;  the  other  seqeant  is  similarly  looated 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ward.  There  are  also  two  nurses  who  live  together  in  a  room  at 
one  end,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  keep  the  wards  clean,  and  to  wait  upon  those  of 
the  pansionen  whose  illness  or  infirmity  may  demand  additional  care.  Such  ii  one 
of  the  wards.  Qo  through  an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  you  find  yourself  in 
another,  with  the  cabins  hack  U>  book  with  those  we  have  deieiibed.  Here  we  find 
an  additional  feature — a  washing  place,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  sinks,  &o.,  one  half 
of  it  on  one  side  belonging  to  one  word,  the  other  half  to  tbe  other,  The  ground 
floor  thus  includes  two  wards  }  pile  one  story  upon  another  above  this  until  there  are 
four  in  all,  including  eight  wards,  occupying  one  great  range  of  building  on  one  side 
of  the  centre  court,  rear  a  similar  great  range  of  building  on  tbe  other  side  of  the 
oourt,  and  you  have  before  you  as  good  an  idea  ae  we  con  give  cf  the  actual  resi- 
denoes  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners. 
We  had  almost  omitted  to  add  there  ua  one  or  two  very   small  wards   called 
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bKDehnrda  ;  of  these  the  one  known  aa  No,  19  is  so  tstj  prettj  aiid  complete  in 
all  the  airangementB,  that  the  authorities  t&llc  of  milking  it  a  word  of  merit,  thbt  is 
ta  B&j,  the  best-behaved  peDsioners  to  be  promoted  to  it. 

The  hbll  of  the  hospital  is  ver;  large,  wide,  and  high,  and  contains  a  portrut  b; 
Terrio  and  Cooke  of  Charles  11.,  including  a  Tiew  of  the  hospital,  and  also  a  porlrait 
of  the  Daks  of  Welliugton,  which  wm  presented  by  the  British  Institution.  We 
iroikder  it  neTer  occurred  to  the  authorities  here  to  do  for  Chelsea  nhat  a  public- 
spirited  official  caused  to  be  done  for  Greenwich — that  is,  sstablish  in  it  ■  national 
gallery  of  paintings  devoted  to  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  men,  and  the  repre- 
sentation at  the  gre»t  events,  connected  nith  the  wars  in  which  England  has  been 
engaged.  The  naval  heroes  and  naval  actions  are  pictoriallj  recorded  at  Greenwich  ; 
the  military  ones  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  here.  Already  there  is  a  nucleus 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  military  picture  gallery.  We  have  mentioned  one  portrait. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  tbe  nell-known  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  Mr. 
Jones,  which  was  also  presented  by  the  British  Institution.  We  should  like  to  re- 
commend this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  deal  with 
iL  In  our  account  of  Greenwich  will  be  seen  the  mode  adopted  there,  with  such 
signal  success,  for  obtaining  the  end  in  view.  There  are  numerous  other  pictures 
scattered  about  the  hospital,  among  which  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  tbe  series 
of  royal  portraits  commencing  with  Charles  II.,  and  including  bis  brother  the  duke, 
afterwards  King  James  II.,  and  ending  Kith  George  III.  and  his  queen.  These  might 
temporarily  at  least,  be  brought  to  the  hall,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  gallery. 
The  flags  now  in  the  hail  would  be  at  once  appropriate  and  picturesque  mixed  with 
such  pictures,  and  help  to  tell  precisely  the  same  kind  of  stoiy.  Among  these  flags 
are  Chinese,  Sikhs,  and  Maltese,  the  last  having  been  taken  from  Malta  by  Na- 
poleon, who,  however,  was  soon  relieved  from  their  care  by  our  taking  possession 
of  them  and  the  ships  that  held  them.  The  flags  in  the  chapel  also,  a  place  to  which 
they  are  not  appropriale,  might  be  removed  here,  and  they  are  rich  in  their  number 
and  history.  Tbey  include  American  flags,  two  French  ones  from  Waterloo,  some 
from  the  wars  with  the  first  French  revolutionary  armies,  some  of  Marlborough's,  a 
French  eagle  which  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times  at  the  battle  of  Baiossa — < 
terrible  trophy  of  blood  !  and  one  flag  from  Seringapatam.  Referring  to  the  last 
— our  attendant  remarked  with  conscious  pride,  "  I  wot  there  !  " 

The  hall  \&i  been  connected  with  some  interesting  historical  events.  Here  Gene- 
ral Whitelocke  was  tried  in  1808  by  court-martial,  for  his  mismanagement  of  the 
forces  at,  and  consequent  failure  of,  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres.  The  English 
people  were  fearfully  excited  against  him.  "  We  are  old  enough  to  remember,"  says 
one  of  the  authors  of  the 'Pictorial  History  of  England,' "the  rage  eici  ted  bj  the  report, 
that  before  sending  his  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  hopeless  street  fight,  be  ordered 
all  the  flints  to  be  taken  from  their  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke  was  universally 
adopted  as  asjnonyme  for  a  white  feather;  many  believed  him  to  be  the  most  perfect 
compound  of  coward  and  traitor  that  had  ever  been  known  among  Englishmen."  H« 
was  decidedly  acquitted  of  tbe  charge  of  not  furnishing  the  army  with  tbe  means 
^  of  defence,  but  the  verdict  was  crushing  enough  still—"  that  the  said  Lieutenants 
General  Whitelocke  be  cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve 
his  majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever."  A  much  greater  man,  the  Duke  of 
Welliugton,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  concerned  in  another  inquiry  that  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  connection  with  tbe  convention  of  Cintra, 
in  1606,  by  which,  aAer  the  defeat  of  Junot  in  tbe  battle  of  Timiera,  the  French 
agreed  to  eracuate  Portugal.     But  the  English  public  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
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umezed  couditdoiu,  u  being  far  more  fBvmiiftble  thui  the  rircuniBtsiieea  warraiited. 
Sir  Arthur  was  pereonallj  examiDed.  The  result  was  a  wrt  of  eoiDpnunise :  the 
ooDTention  irai  not  unanimousl;  approved  of  bj  the  court,  while,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  members  were  unanimoui  in  a  sort  of  general  praiae  of  the  generala  concerned 
in  making  it. 

We  bare  mentioned  the  flags  in  the  chapel ;  its  otiicr  chief  decorations  are  the  fruit  and 
flowers  in  wood  carving  hy  Gibbons,  who,  as  before  stated,  is  also  the  author  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  11.  in  the  centre  court.  The  semicircular  ceiling  is  handsome,  and 
there  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Beeurrection  behind  the  altar,  by  Sebastian  Bicci.  The 
library,  which  the  scholarly  thoughtfulness  of  Evelyn  provided  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  soul-thirsty  soldier,  is  a  most  comfortable  little  place,  with  plenty  of  books,  and  in- 
teresting ones,  too — with  a  couple  of  daily  papers,  its  naval  and  military  gatettea, 
magazines,  &c.  The  visitor  should  not  overlook  here  a  humble  print  of  two  pension- 
ers, one  on  crutches,  who  though  lame  can  see,  and  one  who  is  strong  though  blind, 
and  who  holds  therefore  by  hia  comrade's  coat  That  picture  truly  represents  an  old 
familiar  spectacle  here,  of  two  men  thus  bereaved,  and  thus  helping  each  other.  At 
last  one  died,  and  the  same  year  beheld  the  death  of  the  second,  who,  in  the  words  of 
our  informant,  "  pined  away  for  his  chum."  The  bnrial  ground  where  they  lie — these 
brothers  in  love  and  affliction — contains  many  interesting  graves.  We  transcribe  the 
record  attached  to  one  of  them.  "  Here  rests  William  Uiseland,  a  veteran  if  aver 
soldier  was,  who  merited  well  a  pension  if  long  service  be  a  merit,  having  served 
upwards  of  the  days  of  man  ;  ancient  but  not  superannuated.  Engaged  in  a  series 
of  wars,  civil  as  well  as  foreign,  yet  not  maimed  or  worn  out  by  either,  his  complexion 
was  iresh  and  florid,  his  health  hale  and  hearty,  his  memory  exact  and  ready ;  in 
stature  he  excelled  the  military  size  ;  in  strength  he  surpassed  the  prime  of  youth  ; 
and  what  rendered  his  age  still  more  patriarchal,  when  above  a  hundred  years  old 
he  took  unto  him  a  wife.  Bead,  fellow  soldiers,  and  reflect  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
warfare,  as  well  as  a  warfare  temporal.  Bomvi.  of  August,  1620,  diedvii.  of  February, 
1733,  aged  112."  Hiseland  had  been  at  Kdgehill  in  Ireland,  under  King  William,  and 
in  Flanders  under  Marlborougli.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
each  allowed  him  a  crown  a  week.  Two  female  soldiers  are  buried  here,  who  long 
served  in  the  army  before  their  eex  became  known.  Among  the  more  eminent  dead 
are  Cheselden,  the  great  anatomist,  who  held  the  office  of  surgeon  here,  and  Dr. 
Barney,  the  historian  of  music,  and  the  father  of  the  authoress  of  Evelina  :  the  Doctor 
became  the  organist  of  the  chapel  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  apartments  attached 
to  the  post. 

Ranelagh  is  a  word  yet  popularly  remembered  among  us,  for  the  sake  of  its  old 
splendours  as  a  rival  of  Tauxhall,  but  we  were  not  aware  until  our  visit  here,  that  a 
part  of  the  very  gardens  still  exists,  and  for  even  still  more  interesting  purposes ; 
DOW  forming  pleasure  grounds  and  garden  plots  for  the  pensioners,  and  being  ab- 
solutely their  own  property.  It  was  purchased  by  means  of  funds  left  by  officers  of 
the  army  and  others,  though  little  use  was  mitdo  of  the  acquisition  until  Lord  John 
Russell  became  paymaster  of  the  forces  uodcr  the  Beform  ministry.  Then,  as  was 
said  to  UB,  he  hmited  iiito  ev*ri/lhing,  and  one  result  was,  that  he  turned  out  the  , 
officers'  cows  who  were  pastured  here,  saying,  we  are  told,  "This  belongs  to  the  old 
men,  and  they  shall  have  it."  Accordingly  the  ground  was  enclosed  by  hedges,  and 
divided  into  little  plots  of  about  C  j  square  yards  for  each  man ;  whilst,  lastly,  a  really 
handsome  brick  arbour,  now  covered  with  creepers,  was  erected  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
OTerlooking  the  little  plots.  In  sununer  the  soene  is  beautiful,  and  as  much  so  to 
the  moral  as  to  the  artistical  vision.    We  conclude  with  an  anecdote  relating  to  a 
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latft*  houis,  tbtt  we  |ian  on  our  wbj  out  hj  tha  ve*tem  road  antranc«.  Thii  wu 
fonnerlj  tha  TSiideuee  of  Dr.  Modmj,  whose  oeeentrioitiei  have  long  enriched  ou* 
je«t  books.  Ha  lived  to  ft  verj  great  age  ;  a  fact  to  littla  antieipatod  by  the  men  in 
power,  that  the  levenion  of  hit  plaoe  waa  again  and  i^ain  promised.  Looking  out  of 
his  window  one  daj,  he  observed  a  genttemau  busil;  occupied  in  examining  the 
collage  and  gaideni,  Aci  he  waa,  in  foot,  surveying  hU  future  home,  for  the  Doctor 
reeognised  him  as  one  who  had  secured  tha  rsveruon  to  hia  own  poat,  so  he  addressed 
him  thus,  "  Well,  Sir,  I  Ms  you  are  evamining  your  house  and  gardens  that  ara  to 
be,  and  I  auure  you  that  they  are  both  very  pleasant  and  very  eonveuioit.  But 
I  must  tell  you  one  oircumitance :  you  are  the  fifth  man  that  has  had  the  reveraioti 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  buried  them  all ;  and  what  is  more,"  continued  ha,  looking 
very  professionally  at  him,  "  there  is  something  in  your  hce  that  telli  me  I  shall 
bury  you  too."  And  ha  did  so.  Dr.  MoDsey  died  at  the  age  of  04. 
The  gardens  of  Chelsea  Hospital  were  opened  to  the  public  on  New  Tear's  Day, 

lesi. 


GEEENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Wbeh  a  set  of  men  are  bracing  up  their  energies  for  a  great  and  good  wovk,  aod 
ara  atimulating  themselves  by  rackoning  its  true  value,  they  may  fiurly  include 
the  benefits  that  it  will  tend  to  create,  as  well  as  the  benefits  that  it  does  it- 
■elf  bestow.  This  accumulative  power  seems  to  be  one  of  the  influences  Qod  has 
placed  at  our  disposal,  to  enable  us  to  pass  more  easily  through  the  toilsome  paths 
that  lead  from  one  stage  of  progress  to  another.  Who  can  avoid  having  some  sueh 
thoughts  as  these,  when  they  notice,  in  the  histories  of  Chelsea  and  Oreenwioh,  that 
the  former  was  scarcely  completed,  before  the  latter  was  fvoposed,  as  ite  natural 
complement  ? — so  that  within  a  single  quarter  of  a  century,  the  poor  old  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  had  sacrificed  their  youth,  strength,  and  health,  and  too  often  their  very 
limbs,  in  the  service  of  the  country,  beheld  their  position  changed  from  that  of  the 
veriest  outcasts  of  the  streets  and  highways,  to  that  of  favoured  and  honoured  de- 
pendents on  the  grateful  hospitality  of  their  brethren. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  many,  that  when  Froblsher  sol  out,  in  1567,  on  the  first  of 
those  brilliant  voyages  of  discovery  that  give  such  interest  to  the  reign  of  Eliubeth, 
she,  who  was  as  perfectly  capable  of  looking  forward  into  the  hiture  and  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  object  sought  as  Frohishar  himself  and  his  companions,  awaited  at 
a  window  of  her  palace  of  Greenwich  the  passage  of  the  ships,  and  waved  her  hands 
to  the  gallant  adventurers  as  they  departed.  That  palaoe  stood  where  now  standi 
the  hospital,  and  Bliiabeth  was  bom  in  it; — a  oiroumstaace  that  made  Johnaou  cry 
out  in  his  exuberant  loyalty — 


Bj  the  time  of  the  Restoration  this  old  palace  had  become  thoroughly  dilapidated, 
and  a  new  pile  was  therefore  commencod  for  Charles  II.,  under  the  designs  of  Webb, 
son-in-law  of  Inigo  Jonas.  Here  that  monarch  ocoasionally  resided.  To  Queen  Mary, 
wife  of  William,  we  are  indebted,  it  is  said,  for  the  suggestion  that  the  naval  service 
of  the  country  should  also  have  its  asylum,  and  to  Wren  for  the  proposal  that  Qreen- 
wich  Palace  should  be  enlarged  and  adapted  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  happy  thought. 
It  would  be  impocsible  to  find  a  «ite  more  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
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mM«  m  kMping  with  the  ide»  of  tba  utablidnnent.  It  commKiidi  in  one  direction 
ft  dutent  view  of  tha  metropolu  of  the  countrj  these  inTBlids  onoe  defended,  and 
nhioh  i«  aUo  the  home  of  the  Li^iaUture  and  of  the  QoTemment  from  which  b«4 
ranjtnated'  the  poUcj  thej  have  practiaall;  0Krie4  into  affaot.  In  another  direction, 
and  in  its  immediate  neighhouihood,  is  the  great  national  anenal  of  Woolnich,  whilst, 
la*tly,  it  ii  located  on  the  yery  edge  of  the  nobie  river  up  and  down  wiiicU  the  veteran* 
have  80  often  uiled  when  departinf  for  or  returning  from  their  gie^t  eipeditioni,  and 
where  thejcan  watch  daUy  other  and  jounger  ipliits  punning  the  fame  adventuroiu 
oaieer.  Wreu'i  luggeition  waa  adopted,  and  new  buildingi  arose  under  his  inspiratioD, 
Te  die  quadrangle  of  Obarlei's  erection,  three  other  quadraogles  were  giaduall;  added  | 
theM  are  known  leepectivel;  »e  King  William's,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Queen  Anne's : 
tha  names  showing  tha  period  of  erection.  The;  are  built  (itileflj  of  Portland  stone, 
and  are  in  the  stjle  conunonl;  designated  Roman ;  plain  in  details,  but  magnificent  in 
the  cembinatien  of  qualities,  such  as  pure  and  durable  material,  large  dimension!, 
handsome  portleoee,  stately  oolonnadei,  and  aiiy  and  towering  domes.  For  those  re> 
sulU  we  are  indebted  apparently  to  the  union  of  two  mea  of  high  arohitectuiai 
genius,  Wren  and  Yantn^gh.  Let  us  try  if  we  cut  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
airangement  of  the  ehief  buildings.  There  are  four  quadranglas  placed  relatively 
thus : — two  opposite  each  other,  with  their  ends  faoiog  the  Thames,  and  having  an 
open  ipaae  called  the  grand  square  between  them,  and  then  two  others,  beyond  them,  in 
the  same  line,  but  not  quite  so  far  apart.  These  last  are  extremely  handsome,  for 
they  have  at  the  ends  next  the  grand  square,  on  one  side  the  Painted  Qall,  and  on 
tha  other  the  Ch»pel,  each  surmounted  by  a  dome  (these  are  the  famous  domes  of 
Qreenwieh),  whilst  along  thaii  fitces,  that  continue  the  great  line  of  avenue  A'om  the 
Thames,  are  strikingly  noble  colonnades,  beneath  which  the  pensioners  may  walk 
ftaely  in  all  weathers.  We  may  here  add,  that  this  avenue,  beginning  so  grandlj  >l 
it  does  from  the  Thames,  and  passing  through  the  two  pain  of  quadrangles,  is  inteiw 
nipted  as  it  were  in  the  centra,  at  a  eoniiderable  distance,  by  tha  masts  and  rigging 
of  a  perfect  model  sloop  of  war  of  the  full  siie,  mounted  with  twenty  brass  guns, 
whiah  belongs  to  the  Naval  Bchool  situated  just  behind  it ;  whilst  still  further  in 
the  distanee,  rise  gradually  the  magnificent  trees  af  Qraenwiah  Park  up  towards 
the  hill  top,  where  the  whole  vista  seems  most  naturally  and  felicitously  crownad 
by  tha  ObasFvatory,  a  place  ef  warld-nide  rraown,  and  of  equal  interest  to  the  most 
plodding  prftctioal  seaman  and  tQ  the  sublimesUvisioned  astronomical  philosopher. 
Between  the  Chapel  and  the  Painted  Hall,  which,  with  their  adjoining  quadranglai 
and  the  space  between  thnn,  occupy  higher  ground  than  the  grand  square  and  its 
quadruiglee,  on  the  low  but  broad  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  higher  ground  is 
reaehad,  stands  a  Sne  piece  of  ordnance,  which  was  busily  used  by  the  Turks  against 
Admiral  Duckworth's  fleet  when  be  forced  the  Pardanellea  in  1607.  This  piece  was 
taken  from  a  land  battery  somewhere  about  Abydos  we  believe.  It  would  be  diffioult 
to  guess  which  was  most  astonished  by  the  eonduct  of  the  other  on  this  occasion,  tha 
Turks  or  the  English — tha  one  on  account  of  the  audacity  of  the  attempt,  the  other 
at  the  quality  ef  the  ordnance  used  in  the  resistance.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  shot 
coming  into  one  of  the  English  ships'  side  of  such  magnitude  that  it  left  a  hole 
large  enough  for  two  of  our  sailors  to  put  their  heads  out,  and  look  up,  we  suppose  in 
mute  surprise,  while  the  captain,  equally  astounded,  looked  down  from  the  de^  upon 
se  novel  and  portentous  a  speotacle.  lu  the  centre  of  tha  grand  square  stands  Rys- 
brach's  statue  of  Oeorge  II.,  sculptured  from  a  single  block  of  maiiile  (tf  the  weight 
of  eleven  loos  j  and  which  to  our  pensioners'  eyes  possesses  the  additional  attractian 
ef  having  been  taken  from  the  Freqph  by  Admiral  Rooke.    Tha  statue  was  the  pr^ 
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sent  of  "Sir  John  Jenningii,  Moslei  and  Qovernor."  That  kind  of  mftgDificenee 
which  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  large  maGsea  of  marble,  has  been  expended  Eom«wbat 
lavishly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospilal.  The  entrance  lies  through  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
above  which  is  the  gallery,  supported  on  six  marble  pillara,  each  of  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  thousand  pounds.  This  Chapel  is  very  handsome,  and  7u>t,  as  has  been 
BUf^eerted,  at  all  out  of  keeping  in  its  aspect  with  the  nature  of  the  place.  LeH 
expensive  columns  certainly  would  have  been  quite  as  good,  but  one  suspects  nothing 
of  their  coat  unless  we  are  told  of  it,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  place  may  be  cha- 
racterised as  chastely  handsome.  The  roof  is  carved  and  ornamented,  partly  in 
stucco  composition,  [utrtly  in  wood  carving.  Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  by 
West  of  St.  Paul's  Shipwreck.  The  Chapel  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  some 
thirteen  hundred  pensioners  in  the  body  of  the  building  (the  officers  and  their  families 
using  the  gallery) ;  this  number  is  found  quite  sufficient,  as  many  are  at  all  times 
unable  to  attend  ;  some  are  Roman  Catholics,  Dissenters,  &C.,  who  are  allowed 
to  attend  their  respective  chapels  in  the  town,  and  who  are  accordingly  duly  muaterod 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  marched  off  under  surveillance. 

The  Punted  Hall  is  the  cynosure  of  all  strangers'  eyes  at  Qreeuwich  Hospital.  It 
is  that  which  people  chiefly  come  to  see,  and  for  which  the;  are  willing  to  pay  an  ad- 
mission tribute  on  all  days  but  Monday  and  Friday,  these  being  free  days.  It  is  true 
the  receipts  from  this  fee,  and  from  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  little  catalogue  of 
the  pictures  sold  in  the  Hall,  are  admirably  applied,  for  they  help  to  support  the 
school  we  have  incidentally  named ;  but  still,  such  national  places  should  be  freely 
open  to  the  nation  without  twice  paying  for — once  in  the  general  support  of  the  place, 
once  in  these  particular  fees  for  seeing  it.  It  is  also  a  consideration  of  some  weight 
on  the  same  side,  that  the  originator  of  this  Naval  Picture  Oalleiy  upon  which  we 
are  entering,  Mr.  Locker,  was  very  earnest  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  fee 
system,  and  not  merely  the  modification  of  it  which  now  exists.  That  gentleman 
we  look  upon  as  belonging  to  those  real  benefactors  of  whom  we  leam  too  little ;  the 
noisiest  claimants  of  the  public  ear  are  also  generally  the  most  successful  in  obtaining 
it.  We  hope  the  example  will  yet  stimulate  many  an  official  to  understand  better 
the  opportunities  that  lie  about  him  for  doing  good,  and  thus  effectually  relieving 
himself  from  the  tedium  and  selfish  indolence  that  official  life  too  often  generates. 
Let  us  note  briefly  their  doings.  Up,  then,  to  179S,  this  gallery  was  non-existent — 
unthought  of.  The  hall  itself  had  been  originally  used  as  the  Refectory ;  but  when 
the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  increased  in  number  it  became  too  small ;  so  dining  halls 
were  formed  in  the  basement  stories  of  the  different  buildings,  and  especially  under 
the  Chapel  and  Painted  Hall.  Then,  for  a  long  period,  the  hall  was  left  to  silence, 
dust,  and  cobwebs.  In  1795  Lieutenant-Qovemor  Locker  proposed  to  use  it  as  a 
National  Gallery  of  Marine  Paintings,  dedicated  in  the  main  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  services  of  the  British  Navy.  It  was,  however,  left  to  his  son  to  realise  this 
excellent  idea,  who  obtained,  in  1H23,  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  set  to  work 
at  once  with  energy  and  zeal.  He  thought  that  an  appeal  from  such  a  place  as  Green- 
wich Hospital,  for  such  an  object,  would  not  be  idly  listened  to  by  those  who  had 
suitable  pictures  to  bestow.  He  was  right.  Already  one  hundred  and  Ibirty-ntne 
pictures  are  collected  here,  all  more  or  less  noticeable,  many  of  extreme  interest, 
and  great  value.  George  the  Fourth  contributed  handsomely  &om  Windsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Couirt,  and  the  other  royal  palaces.  William  the  Fourth  also  gave  several 
pictures  ;  and  many  other  benefactors  aided,  as  we  may  see  by  the  names  attached  to 
the  works  in  the  gallery.  The  pictures  comprise  portraits  of  our  great  Admirals 
wid  seamen,  from  Baleigh  and  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  leaders  of  our  fleet  agMUt 
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the  Armada,  dovia  to  those  of  the  moU  recent  timeB,  NelioQ,  and  Bodney,  and  Hoircs 
Bnd  Exmouth.  Of  courae  Blake  is  among  them,  that  glorioiu  naral  lepreBentative  of 
the  CommoDwealth  ;  and  all  the  chief  world-navigatorg,  Eankini,  Drake,  CaTendisfa, 
and  Oook ;  nor  are  the  portrait*  of  foreign  beroee  shut  out ;  for  iustonee,  here  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Dutch  hero,  Tan  Tromp,  whom  not  even  Blake  could  overpoirer,  naj, 
whose  Bucceu  for  a  time  was  so  gteat,  that  he  mounted  a  broom  at  his  mui-head  to 
aaj  he  had  swept  or  would  sweep  the  seas  clean  of  the  English,  and  under  that  ajmbol 
of  sovereignty  he  suled  up  our  ChauneL  He  was  killed  at  last  b;  the  English,  but 
efen  then  inabattle  said  to  be  woo  on  both  sides,  so  hotl;  was  it  contested— so  doubt- 
ful the  issue.  The  pictures  also  include  nutnj  sea  tights,  among  them  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  bj  Loutfaerbourg,  and  of  the  French  at  La  Bogue  and  at  Tra&lgar ;  the 
Bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  at  Owyhee  (1779),  &c.  Perhaps 
the  mOBt  interesting  portion  of  the  gallery  is  the  Nelson  Boom,  where  we  find  a  series 
of  email  or  cabinet  pictures  illustisting  all  the  more  interesting  events  of  hia  personal 
history,  commendng  with  his  adventure  with  a  bear,  while  a  midshipman,  and  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  send  his  father  a  bear-skin  at  a  trophy,  and  concluding  with  his 
dying  scene  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory :  unless  we  may  call  the  conclusion  of  the 
series  his  Apotheosis,  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  West.  Here  are  also  preserved 
various  relics  ;  to  mention  two  of  them  is  enough  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings they  exdte  when  looked  upon  by  Tiaitors — we  refer  to  the  coat  and  waistcoat 
worn  by  Nelson  at  the  moment  he  received  his  death  wound  at  Tra&lgar.  Models  of 
ships,  busts,  and  statues  are  among  the  other  attractions  of  the  Hall.  The  statues  of 
Howe,  Bt.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  are  casts  from  those  in  St.  Paul's ;  but  those  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Viscount  Exmouth,  and  Lord  de  Saumarei,  are  original  by  the 
sculptors  Kirk,  M'Dowell,  and  Steele.  The  hall  itself  b  very  handsome,  and  divided 
into  three  portions  ;  first  the  vestibule,  over  which  is  the  dome;  then  we  ascend  by  a 
few  steps  to  the  chief  central  portion,  the  Hall,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  which 
another  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  third  division,  which  is  painted  in  fresco  with 
large  designs  representing  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband,  the  landing  of  William  IIL 
at  Torbay,  and  the  arrival  of  Qeoige  I.  at  Oreenwich,  when  he  and  his  Qerman  mi>< 
tresses  came  to  take  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  England,  or  as  one  of  the 
latter  innocently  phrased  it,  when  desiring  to  calm  the  angry  Knglish  populacei, 
"We  come  for  your  goods — for  all  your  goods  I"  and  the  populace  believed  tbem, 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words — "Tes,  and  for  our  chattels,  too,"  was  the 
uncourteous  reply.  The  ceiling  of  the  Hall  represents  William  and  Mary,  surrounded 
by  the  emblems  of  prosperity,  and  a  plentiful  admixture  of  allegorical  symbols.  It 
was  designed  by  Sir  William  Thomhill,  Hogarth's  fitther-in-law,  and,  it  is  said,  exe- 
cuted by  Andrea. 

Let  us  now  look  about  ua,  and  gather  a  few  Acts  relating  to  the  economy  of  the 
Hospital.  The  scale  upon  which  things  are  conducted  here  may  be  judged  of  vaguely 
when  we  state  that  the  number  of  pensioners  who  can  be  accommodated  at  all  timet 
(though  there  are  generally  some  vacancies)  is  2710,  or  mora  tlian  five  times  as  many 
as  are  ever  found  at  one  period  in  Chelsea.  In  many  respects  there  ia,  as  might  hs 
expected,  a  close  analogy  Iietween  the  management  of  the  two  institutions ;  wa  shall 
therefore  only  notice  some  of  the  more  salient  points  of  difference.  It  is  nearly 
dinner  time.  Behold  I  what  a  general  outpouring  from  all  quarters  of  the  eompasi 
of  men  in  blue  great  coats,  some  with  cocked  hats,  some  with  caps,  men  of  all 
sises  and  outlines,  including  some  who  almost  assume  the  appearance  of  four-footed 
animals,  from  their  bending  so  low.  They  are  carrying  in  their  hands  all  sorts  of 
utensils,  tin  cans,  jug^  basons,  knives  and  forks,  and  spoons.    We  enter  with  one  of 
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the  «tr«4mi  into  one  of  tha  dining  hall*.  It  ii  Iftid  out  with  pknllel  rows  of  long 
bsDcbe*,  wuih  benoli  eoutuiUDg  four  idmiu,  pUoed  ftt  equal  and  raapectfut  diituicei 
from  web  other.  Note  now,  %  bit  of  the  exquiilt«  m&nRgemant  tbat  pieTaili  here. 
Each  me>g  is  for  four  men.  Hoir  aliall  it  be  difided  without  quanels  or  jeslousiBi  ? 
The  four  men  talfe  the  buaineia  of  diTiaioD  in  turuB,  and  he  who  dividea  to  daj  takes 
the  laat  of  the  four  Bhores ;  in  other  words,  hii  three  companioni  help  themselves  first, 
and  lesve  him  the  fourth.  Could  anj  human  invention  secure  mora  perfectly  than 
thus,  an  absoluts  desire  on  the  part  of  the  divider  for  the  most  perfect  poEBibla  division  } 
Though  the  pensioners,  unlike  those  of  Chelsea,  must  all  come  and  si(  down  hers  t«  r«- 
□eive  their  messes,  they  are  allowed,  when  thej  please,  to  take  their  food  awajto  theii 
own  little  cabins,  henoe  the  various  array  of  jugs,  &,e.,  of  which  we  bare  spoken. 
Another  good  rule  b  in  operation  here.  Should  any  of  the  single  men  not  come  for 
their  mets,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  married  men,  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  so  in- 
direotly  there  ia  a  slight  aid  afforded  to  the  families  of  the  latter.  The  food  consist* 
of  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  ooooa  for  braakfaat ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  vegetables,  and  a  pint  of  aoup  for  dinner ;  and  half  a  pound 
of  bread,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  pint  of  tea  for  their  last  meal.  Three  pints 
of  table  ale  are  also  allowed  daily.  The  proviaiona  are  all  of  the  very  best  qualitj, 
I'he  wards  are  very  much  like  those  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  there  are  noticeable 
differenoes.  There  are  no  flowers,  no  piNits  at  Greenwich — while  the  Chelsea  wards 
are  like  so  many  continuous  eonservatcrias.  The  old  teaman's  chief  amusement  seems 
te  be  playing  at  shopping,  for  the  glass  windowa  of  their  little  cabins  are  in  many 
instances  filled  with  small  prints,  looking  exactly  as  though  they  were  fcr  sale.  Of 
course  there  are  no  seijeants  uid  oorporala  here,  but  boatswains  and  boatswains'  mates. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  a  curious  diamond-shaped  design  on  the 
olothing  of  Qreenwich  Fenaioners,  contuning  in  each  of  tho  four  quarters  of  whiah 
it  is  oomposad  a  number  or  some  initial  letters.  Thus  one  part  refers  tc  the  qua4- 
rangle,  another  to  the  ward,  a  third  to  the  cabin  of  the  pensioner  in  question  ;  we 
forget  the  object  of  the  fourth,  but  it  helps  in  the  same  way  to  identify  each  maa, 
by  means  of  his  olothing,  with  his  particular  domicile  among  the  2710  domicilai 
around  it.  In  case  of  aocidents,  for  instance,  this  arrangement  proves  extremely  con- 
venient. And  accidents  are  to  be  expected  frequently  among  a  community  of  such 
a  slie  and  constitution,  and  where  a  man  dies  on  the  average  daily.  The  most  in- 
firm of  the  pensioners  are  collected  together  into  a  building  called  popularly  b;  the 
only  too  eipreaslve  name — the  New  Helpless  I  Here  the  poor  fellows  hare  extra 
attention  paid  to  thsm.  They  oan  smoke  and  eat  and  join  in  social  worship  together, 
without  ever  quitting  their  homes ;  and  when  there  u  bright  sunshine,  tbey  can  go 
forth,  and  bask  on  the  benches  in  front  of  their  little  buildings,  and  make  the  most 
of  it  before  the  great  luminary  sets  to  their  eyes  for  the  last  time.  The  infirmary  is 
of  eonrse  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Besides  a  oonaiderable  staff  of  medical  officers 
and  assistants  (the  last  coming  here  as  a  preparatory  step  to  thsir  obtaining  govern- 
ment appointments  to  ships),  no  leas  than  ninety  out^nsioners  are  employed  as  men- 
nurses  to  wait  on  the  side  and  infirm.  All  the  other  arrangements  of  the  Hospital 
are  equally  large.  It  has,  for  instance,  its  own  brewery  and  bakery  for  material 
wants,  and  a  library  for  mental  comfort.  The  eieoutive  of  this  vast  establishment  is 
cenfided  to  a  governor,  lieutenant-govemw,  seven  captains,  as  many  lieutenants, 
two  chaplains,  with  secretary,  Ac,  &o.  Up  to  ISSB,  it  was  governed  by  royal  oom- 
miseion  acting  under  a  charter ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  at  the  Admiralty  that  the  bu^ess  of  seleetian 
ef  pensioners  t»  fill  up  vacancies  takes  place,  twiee  a  menth,  when  the  oandidate* 
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pnaent  thamHlvet,  wd  enlarge  u  thej  bMt  can  en  theii  mwiti,  long  HrvioM, 
wouads  Mid  dumembsnnenti.  The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Hospitkl  u  lupported 
hj  Urge  aslktei  that  have  been  forfeited  to  the  Grown,  by  endowments,  aad  hj  a 
levj  of  siipence  a  month  on  the  wages  of  eTory  seaman  in  the  NaTj,  Sormerlf 
the  same  sum  was  levied  upon  the  merohant  serrioe  for  Qreenwloh  Hospital,  and  pro- 
duced between  £21,000  and  £32,000  yearlj ;  hut  that  has  been  withdraws,  to  be 
formed  into  a  fund  for  the  exalurife  beneft  of  the  merphant-serriee  seaman.  Th« 
duties  of  the  pensioners  are  very  light,  and  are  eonftned,  we  beliefa,  to  eaeh  man's 
mounting  guard  about  onoe  a  fortnight,  and  for  that  only  the  able-bodied  men  tia 
called  upon.  Leave  of  abienoa  is  readily  granted  when  a  pensioner  wishes  to  go 
out  of  the  Hospital,  whether  it  be  for  a  day  or  more,  even,  on  occasions  ef  neeeasity, 
up  to  three  months.  The  school,  with  its  striking  symbol  the  model  sloop  in  front, 
is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  each  boarding  and  educating  400  youths. 
The  lower  is  open  to  all  sons  of  seamen  who  have  served  in  the  JIavy ;  the  upper  is 
somewhat  more  exelustve  and  aristocratie,  Uid  the  boys  are  all  nominated  by  the 
patrons,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Lords  ani  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  by  eert«n 
CoDunissioners,  and  by  the  Qovemors  and  Lieulenant-Qovemora.  One  hundred  are 
chosen  solely  from  the  sons  of  ward-room  ofleers ;  the  other  300  chieUy  bom  the 
sons  of  naval  officers  generally. 


TEB  GHABTEB  HOUBE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  heart  of 
China,  which,  sweoping  sctobb  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  the  wilds  of  Tartaiy,  found  its 
way  through  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Oreece,  Italy,  Qermany,  France,  and  at  last  England, 
destroying  at  every  stop  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  in  some  parts 
sweeping  it  entirely  away,  It  entered  England  by  the  western  coast,  and,  according 
to  Stow,  "scarce  the  tentb  person  of  all  8ort4  was  left  alive;"  and  as  there  were  not 
sufficient  labourere  to  till  the  soil, — 

" All  her  husbandry  did  He  in  heap*, 

ComipUng  in  ite  own  fertility." 

In  London  the  state  of  things  must  have  been  Mghtful  indeed,  where  the  plague 
(which  reached  it  in  November,  1348)  had  to  deal  with  a  great  population,  packed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  dirty,  narrow,  and  ill-venti)ated  streets.  The  horrois  of  sueh  a 
period  have  been  made  bmiliar  to  us  by  the  genius  of  De  Foe,  in  oonneotion  with  a 
similar  calamity,  three  centuries  later;  we  shall  no(,  therefore,  dwell  upon  (bam  hare. 
But  we  may  notioe  that,  among  the  numerous  ehamotenstio  features  of  the  pestilence 
of  1348,  was  the  appearance  of  a  new  species  of  fanaticism,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Qermany,  and  was  brought  hither  by  individuals  of  tiM  oountry.  ThcM  perfanued 
public  penMiee;  "  tQmetim^"  says  Stow,  "in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  senelime  in 
other  places  of  the  city,  twioe  in  the  day,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  from  the 
loins  unto  the  heeli  covered  in  linen  cloth,  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  bare,  having  on 
their  headi  hats  with  red  crosses  before  and  behind,  every  one  in  their  right  bands  a 
whip  with  three  cords,  each  cord  having  a  knot  in  the  midst,  beat  themselves  on  their 
hare  bloody  bodies,  going  in  procession,  four  of  them  singing  in  their  own  language 
all  the  others  answering  them."    The  wdinary  ohunhyaKls  of  the  nalropoiis  war* 
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■oon  filled,  and  it  became  aeeauary  to  choose  out  certaio  fields  for  a.  more  wholesale 
kind  of  burial ;  of  these  the  site  of  the  preMiit  Charter  House  fonned  one  of  the 
principal.  '£he  benefactor  in  this  instance  was  Balph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  having  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  then  known  n«  "No  man's  land,"  en- 
closed it  with  a  brick  wall,  consecrated  it,  and  built  a  church;  "  which,"  sajs  Stow, 
"remained  till  our  time  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Churchyard."  The  church  and 
churchyard,  wo  maj  add,  laj  between  the  north  wall  of  the  Charter  House  in  Wilder- 
ness Bow,  and  Sutton  Street.  But  the  pestilence,  still  unaatiated,  raged  on ;  and  this 
space  being  found  insufficient,  another  individual  stepped  forward  in  the  following 
jear,  and  purchased  about  thirteen  acree  more  of  land  that  la;  adjoining,  called  the 
Spittle  Cioft,  afterwards  the  New  Church  Haw.  It  was  consecrated,  like  the  former 
piece,  hj  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  it  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  were 
interred  in  that  single  year.  The  same  benefactor  caused  a  chapel  to  bo  built  (about 
the  centre  of  the  present  Charter  House  Square),  where  masses  were  offered  up  for 
the  souls  of  those  whom  the  plague  had  so  suddenly  cut  off  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions on  their  head,  "unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanoeal'd."  The  individual  to  whom 
we  have  referred  was  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  those  warriors  of  the  martial  age  of 
Edward  III.,  who  was  truly  '  The  Mirror  of  Chivalry,'  for  in  him  was  reflected  ita 
gracefulness,  its  bravery,  its  untainted  and  lofty  sense  oi  honour,  and  all  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  which  its  aArairera  have  given  it  credit,  in  their  most  consummate 
shape.    Although  a  foreigner,  his  reputation  b  essentially  English. 

About  the  year  13C0,  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  intended  to  found  a  college  here  for  a 
warden  or  dean,  and  twelve  secular  priests ;  but  in  the  next  year  that  design  was 
altered,  when  Michael  de  Voithburgh,  Bishop  of  London,  joined  with  him  in  the 
building  and  endowing  a  priory  in  this  place  for  double  the  number  of  Carthusian 
monks,  which  «as  to  be  called  'The  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God,'  and  the 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  finished  about  1370.  The  gross  revenue  of  this 
house  at  its  surrender  to  King  Henry  Till.,  June  10, 1335,  amounted  to  £73G  2s.  Id., 
its  clear  income  to  £642  4^.  per  annum.  Bearcroft,  in  his '  Historical  Account,'  says, 
the  site  of  this  house  was  first  granted  June  12,  1542,  to  John  Bridges  and  Thomas 
Hal^  for  tbeir  joint  lives ;  and  April  14,  1&55,  to  Sir  Bdward  North,  who  was  made  a 
baron  Ist  Mariee :  his  son,  Koger  Lord  North,  sold  it.  May  31,  ISfiS,  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for  i:2500,  whose  son,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  it  in  the  9th 
Jao.  1,  to  Thomas  Button,  Esq.,  for  £13,000. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  present  Charter  House  (a  corruption  of 
Chartreuse),  was  born  at  Knaith,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1531,  his  father  being 
steward  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  to  have  removed 
from  Cambridge  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  there  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and  then  to 
have  travelled  abroad  for  some  years,  acquiring  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  Continent 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  commercial  policy  and  different  languages;  in- 
formation that  contributed  greatly  to  his  ultimate  prosperity.  He  returned  in  15G2, 
when  he  found  himself  joint  heir  with  his  mother  to  considerable  property,  left  by 
the  elder  Sutton,  who  died  in  1558.  He  appeare  now  to  have  been  retained  for  some 
time  about  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  both  of  them  subsequent  possessors 
of  the  Charter  House, — a  curious  coincidence,  unless,  what  is  very  probable,  his  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  led  to  a  similar  connection  with  the  Duke's  son,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  from  whom  he  afterwards  purchased  the  Charter  House.  By  the  rccommenda- 
tioD  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  through 
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whoM  influetic«  he  obtained  the  appointment  we  hare  before  meutioued.  The  first 
great  lontce  of  Sir  ThomM's  weitlth  was  the  lean  thut  he  obtained  of  the  manoTS 
of  Qateshead  and  Wickhaa,  near  NewcaitJe,  wherein  iieveral  fine  veins  of  coal  were 
discovered,  and  worked  so  adrantageouslj,  that  in  a  few  years  fifty  thousand  pounds 
profit,  it  ii  said,  was  made.  In  1582  he  married  Eliubetb,  widow  of  John  Dndley, 
of  Stoke  NewingtoD ;  a  lady  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  him  Uiat  has  been  preserved,  was  happily  suited  to  him.  The  parage 
is  as  follows; — "There  is  in  ail  of  the  wheat  dressed  fifteen  quarters  three  bushels 
since  you  went,  and  now  tfaey  are  about  your  best  wheat:  good  Mr,  Sutton,  I  be- 
seech you  remember  the  first  for  the  poor  folk,  and  God  will  reward  you."  Their 
town  residence  at  this  period  was  an  ancient  etone  mansion  at  Broken  Wharf, 
formerly  possessed  by  his  patrons,  the  Norfolk  family.  About  or  soon  after  hit 
marriage  be  commenced  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  rapidly  achieved  an  immense 
fortune.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  attached  to  the  Charter  House,  of  an 
important  connection  between  Sutton  and  the  delaying  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
which  was  unable  to  sail  at  the  time  arranged,  owing  to  the  return  by  the  Bank  of 
Genoa  of  certain  bills  of  the  Spanish  king's.  This  affair  was  managed  by  an  English- 
man; and  Sir  Thomas  Qresbam  baa  had  the  honour  of  it,  but  certainly  without  any 
just  claim,  as  he  bad  been  dead  some  years  prior  to  the  event.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability therefore  that  the  Charter  House  is  right  in  attributing  the  affair  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sutton,  unquestiooahly  the  richest  merchant  of  bis  day.  And  he  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  the  reputation  he  thus  obtained,  for  his  friends  and  acquaintancee  seem 
to  have  turned  their  intimatty  to  tbe  best  account  Piles  of  unpaid  bonds  yet  exbt 
among  his  papers  which  bad  their  origin  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  letters 
from  persons  who,  ai  Malcolm  justly  observes,  seem  "  to  have  considered  bim  a  mere 
dotard,  ready  to  throw  bis  gold  to  avert  the  threats  of  Heaven's  vengeance  tbey 
lavished  on  bim  in  case  of  bis  denial." 

In  May,  1811,  all  that  large  class  of  persons  who  took  such  a  kindly  interest  in  Sir 
Thomas's  affairs,  and  who,  above  all,  were  greatly  troubled  as  to  tbe  disposal  of  big 
money,  bad  their  anxieties  allayed  by  the  news  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  mag- 
nificent charitable  institution.  On  the  9th  of  that  month  be  purchased  the  Charter 
House  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  bis  relatives.  Sir  Thomas,  after  great  delays  and 
much  anxiety,  had  obtained,  in  1609,  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  his 
hospital  and  school  at  HallingbuTy  Bouchers,  Essex,  which  place  be  bad  first  chosen. 
On  the  alteration  of  the  site,  fresh  delay  took  place,  and  he  had  to  encounter  con- 
nderabla  oppontionj  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  king's  charter  of  in- 
corporation;  the  Eail  of  Suffolk's  piomised  influence  being  considered  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  tbe  puichase-money.  He  had  intended  to  have  made  himself  the  first 
governor  of  the  institution;  but  the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  fast  increasing  upon 
him ;  so  he  named  the  Bev.  John  Button,  vicar  of  Littlebury,  in  Sssei,  to  the  office. 
A  slow  fever  about  tbe  same  time  seising  him,  he  made  haate  to  arrange  tbe  affairs 
of  the  hospital  on  a  safe  and  prospeniua  foundation.  On  the  Ist  of  November  he 
conveyed  all  the  estates  specified  in  the  letters  patent,  which  not  only  included  the 
Charter  Bouse  itself,  but  also  upwards  of  twenty  manors  and  lordships,  with  many 
other  valuable  estates,  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Lincoln,  Willi,  Cambridge,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, to  the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital.  Well  might  Fuller  call  this  gift 
"  The  masterpiece  of  Protestant  English  charity  I "  Sir  Thomas  died  at  Hackney,  on 
the  ISth  of  December,  1611,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Six  thousand  persons  attended 
the  funeral,  and  the  procession  from  Dr.  Law's  house  in  Paternoster  Row,  where 
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the  corpse  had  been  Test«d,  to  ChriBt  Church  (where  be  wu  temponwily  interred 
during  the  completion  of  the  chapel  of  the  lioipital),  lattecl  six  hours.  In  M&rch, 
1616,  the  remains  were  removed  to  the  ipot  where  they  now  Snaily  repose,  and  buried 
in  a  vault  beaeatb  a  aagoificent  tomb,  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone  and  others,  and 
designed  b;  Stone  in  conjunction  with  Bernard  Janseo,  a  Dutch  arcbiteot. 

After  various  legal  delays,  the  Governors  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  80th  of 
June,  1613,  when  the  ueocMarj  arraDgemente  for  the  commenoemeDt  of  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  institution  were  devised.  Of  these  governors  there  are  sixteen  in 
number,  including  the  master,  and  they  exercise  the  entire  direction  ;  they  form  a 
body  corporate,  VaciuicieB  are  filled  up  bj  the  other  governors.  They  present  to 
the  hospital  and  school  in  rotation.  The  principal  officers  are  the  Master,  Preacher, 
Uaster  of  the  School,  Begistiar  (who  ii  also  the  Receiver  and  Steward  of  the  Courts), 
Reader  (tvho  is  also  the  Librarian),  Writing  Master,  Besident  Medical  Officer,  Orgaoiit, 
Manciple  or  House  Steward,  and  Survejor.  The  peusionMS  are  eighty  in  number, 
the  scholars  forty-four.  No  one  can  ho  admitted  to  the  f<»iner  claas  under  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  unless  maimed  in  war,  and  only  those  who  have  been  housekeepers  are 
eligible.  They  are  amply  dieted,  they  have  each  a  separate  apartment  with  proper 
attendance,  and  are  allowed  about  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  clothes,  &e.  Boys 
are  admitted  into  the  school  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  receive  an 
excellent  education,  aa  the  numerous  eminent  scholars  it  baa  sent  forth  may  testify, 
and,  when  properly  qualified,  ace  sent  to  the  Univer^i^,  where  twenty-aina  exhi- 
biCions  of  the  value  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum  are  provided.  In  other  oases  an 
apprentice  fee  is  given. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  existing  Cbuter  House  are  the  Hall,  the  Ohapel, 
the  School  Boom  in  the  centre  of  the  extensive  play-ground,  the  Bvidraee  Room,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Qovernors'  Booms,  the  Old  Court  Room,  and  the  numerous  buildings 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pensioners  and  boys,  which  are  disposed  round 
three  quadrangles  or  courts  of  varying  sixe.  Passing  through  the  outer  gate  in 
Charter  House  Square,  the  pediment  of  which  is  supported  by  two  lions  with  soroll^ 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  badge,  we  have  before  us  the  way  to  the  quadrangles,  where 
the  pensioners  and  tho  boys  are  lodged.  Beyond  the  inner  gateway  is  the  great 
Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  court,  and  near  it,  to  the  right,  the  Chapel.  The 
Hall  ia  connected  nitli  the  old  Refectory,  which  is  still  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  with  the  cloisters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Till-,  no  doubt  by  Sir  Bdward  North,  aud  to  have  been  afterwards  fitted  up  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  banque ting-room.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  lofty  semU 
circular  vaulted  reof,  the  sides  are  flat  and  supported  by  massy  oaken  brackets  or 
timbers.  A  gallery  runs  along  one  side,  and  across  the  northern  end,  where  it  is 
supported  on  caryatidea  resting  on  a  handsome  screen.  In  the  oriel  vriodows  are 
snne  pieeas  of  stained  glass  with  various  arms.  The  chimney-piece  in  the  centre  is 
curious — above  it  are  Sutton's  arms,  very  gay  with  paint  and  gilding,  and  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  mounted  piece  of  cannon.  From  the  ball  we  pais  into  a  kind  of 
vestibule,  with  a  very  wide  and  most  elaborately  deoorated  staircase  leading  Up  to 
the  Ooveruors'  rooms  on  the  right,  and  a  psssage  in  front,  lined  on  the  pavement 
with  tombstones,  which  leads  to  the  chapel.  This  is  of  irregular  shape  and  very 
heten^eneoua  composition.  The  entrance  is  of  the  miserable  style  of  James's  reiga, 
whilst  the  porch,  projecting  into  the  chapel,  to  which  it  opens,  has  a  very  fine  vaulted 
and  groined  roof,  nearly  if  not  quite  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  monas- 
tery.   The  intersections  of  the  groins  are  carved  to  represent  an  angel,  and  instiu- 
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ments  of  penMiee  uow  happily  unknowD.  Above  this,  forming;  the  basement  of  the 
chapel  turret,  is  a  part  of  the  old  tower  of  the  Carthiuian  Chapel,  Btill  supported  in 
the  exterior  by  a  strong  buttress.  Sutton's  moDument  is  in  a  very  dark  comer, 
nearly  facing  us,  but  at  once  strikes  attention  by  the  colours  and  {he  gilded  spikes 
of  ths  railings  in  front.  The  monnmenl  b  (nenty-five  feet  high  and  thirteen  broad. 
The  effigy  is  painted  in  imitation  of  life,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  in  a  black 
fuiTed  gown.  Near  hi*  monument  ii  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Fepusch, 
th«  oelebrated  mu^cian,  i>bo  was  organut  hero.  The  organ  gallery  is  a  most  elabo- 
rate afiair,  being  almost  entiroly  covered  with  helmets,  armour,  flags,  drums,  gum, 
maaks,  cherubitns,  coats  of  arms,  beads,  harps,  guitars,  and  composite  capitals  without 
■bftftt,  on  a  kind  of  termini.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  owe  this  brilliant  design 
also  to  the  geniuses  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  master's  house  includes  a  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments,  among  which  is  the  Oavemors'  Boom,  so  called  from  it* 
being  used  as  their  place  of  meeting.  Here  aie  portraits  of  Charles  II, ;  Archbishop 
Sheldon ;  William,  £art  of  Craven  (the  lover  of  the  Empres*  Palatine),  in  complete 
armour ;  Qeorge  Tilliers,  the  second  Duke  of  Buckiagbam  ;  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  (he  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the  author  of  'The 
Cbuacteriitios ') ;  Dr.  Burnet  ;  and  Sutton  himself,  a  venerable-tooking  man.  The 
portrait  of  the  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  the  Berth  '  is  a  very  fine  one,  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller.  Burnet  was  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  and  distinguished  himself 
whilst  in  office  by  bis  succeesful  resistance  to  James  II.,  when  the  latter  strore  to 
intrude  a  Roman  Catholic  into  the  establishment.  The  old  Court  Room  is,  perhaps, 
the  moat  interesting  part  of  the  Charter  House,  and  has  been  entirely  restored  to  its 
pristine  munificence.  A  single  glance  at  this  beautiful  room  is  enough  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  time  when  the  stately  Virgin  Queen  trod  its  floor,  attended  by 
her  m^piificent  throng  of  courtiers,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  The  ceiling  is  very 
rich,  with  it*  gilded  pendants,  and  fine  stucco-work  and  painting.  Ita  walls  are  hung 
wiUi  tapestry,  which  is  however  'rery  much  faded.  The  most  Interesting  feature  of 
the  room  Is  the  lofty  arcbitectuial  chimney-piece,  with  paintings  in  difierent-sbaped 
panels,  of  which  the  three  called  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  positively  extraordi- 
nary works  of  art.  They  are  designed  in  a  very  pure  Style,  and  correctly  drawn. 
Id  this  room  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  has  long  been  accustomed  to  be  held 
on  the  12th  of  December,  when,  among  other  old  ditties  proper  to  the  occasion,  i* 
snag  on*  tttrminating  with  the  pertinent,  if  not  very  poetical,  verses— 

"  Then  hU-ssed  bo  the  memory 
Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 
Who  gave  us  lodging— learning — 
And  he  gave  as  beef  and  mutton." 

I'rom  the  beef  and  mutton  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  kitchen,  with  its  two  enormous 
chimneys ;  which  Is  ft  genuine  piece  of  the  old  monastery. 
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ST.  KATHBRINB'8  HOSPITAL. 


Tde  Royal  Hospital  of  St.  Eathcrine  was  founded  in  1148  b;  QuMn  Matilda,  wife 
of  King  Stephen.  The  maeter  has  an  income  of  12001.  a  jear  and  an  elegant  man- 
Bion  in  the  Regent's  Park,  situated  in  the  midst  of  its  otnt  pleasure  grounds.  The 
three  brethren  huve  each  300^.  a-jear,  and  the  three  sisters  each  2001.  The  real  alms- 
people  are  noD-resident.  Queen  Matilda's  endowment  was  for  a  master,  three  bro- 
thers chaplains,  three  sisters,  and  six  poor  scholars,  reserving  to  herself  and  her  suo- 
cessors,  the  future  queens  of  EnglaaJ,  the  nomination  of  the  master  upon  every 
vacancj  ;  but  she  granted  the  perpetual  custodj  of  the  hospital  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinitj,  or  Christ  Church,  which  was  then  in  high  repute.  The  ground  on 
which  the  hospital  was  buitt  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  The  site  is  now  occupied  bj  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  In 
1253  Queen  Elsanor  brought  a  suit  against  the  monks,  and  acquired  the  custody  of 
the  hospital  and  its  entire  revenues.  After  the  king's  death  she  refounded  it  for  « 
master,  three  brothers,  ttireo  sisters,  ten  poor  women,  c&lled  bedeswomen,  and  six 
poor  scbolatB.  Her  charter  is  dated  the  6th  of  Jul;,  1273.  Had  not  the  original 
hospital  been  dissolved,  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  would  now  have  been  the  most 
aucient  ecclesiastical  community  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  still  the  fourth  in  point  of 
antiquity,  coming  after  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and  Merton  and  Balliol  Colleges, 
Oxford.  The  queens  of  England  ate  by  law  the  perpetual  patronesses,  it  being  con- 
sidered, say  the  lawyers,  as  part  of  their  dower.  The;  nominate  the  master,  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  may  increase  or  diminish  their  numbw,  and  alter  the  statutes  for  the 
goTemraont  of  the  institution.  "The  Queen  Dowager  hath  no  power  or  jurisdiction 
when  there  is  a  Queen  Consort  ;"  but  "if  there  is  a  Queen  Regnant  and  a  Queen 
Dowager,  the  latter  would  have  the  power  in  preference  to  the  Queen  Regnant." 
In  Queen  Eleanor's  charter  the  object  of  her  foundation  is  stated  to  b«  "  for  the 
health  of  the  soul  of  her  late  husband  and  of  the  souls  of  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding kings  and  queens."  One  of  the  priests  was  daily  required  "to  sing  the 
nusi  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary ;  another,  daily  to  celebrate  the  divine  serrlce  of  the 
day,  solemnly  and  devoutl;  for  the  aforesaid  souls."  She  ordained  that  every  day 
throughout  the  year  until  the  16th  day  of  Morember,  which  was  the  deposition  of 
Edmund  the  Archbishop  and  Confessor,  there  should  be  given,  at  the  ordering  of 
the  master  and  his  successors,  to  twenty-four  poor  men,  for  the  aforesaid  soula, 
twelve  pence  ;  and  on  the  said  day  of  St.  Edmund  the  Confessor,  namely,  the  day  of 
the  death  of  her  husband.  King  Henry,  there  should  he  bestowed  in  form  aforesaid, 
upon  one  thousand  poor  men  to  each  a  halfpenny. 

In  1442  privileges  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  were  granted  to  St.  Katherine's,  which, 
we  may  feel  assured,  never  wanted  "  a  friend  at  court "  while  there  was  a  queen 
consort.  The  master  had  reported  that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  insufficient 
for  its  maintenance,  on  which  the  king,  Henry  YL,  granted  a  charter,  constituting 
a  certain  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  a  precinct  eiempt  with  all  its 
inhabitants  fiom  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  hospital.  This  charter  further  granted  to  the 
hospital  a  fair  to  be  held  on  Tower  Hill  within  the  precinct  every  year,  for 
twenty-one  days  after  St  James's  Day ;  also  the  a^iie  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  and 
other  victuals ;  custody  of  weights  and  measures ;  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
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exemption  from  pajment  of  teoths  oi  other  quota  granted  by  the  clergj ;  algo 
exemption  from  Bsbgidies  imposed  bj  the  Commons  ;  and  the?  were  to  baye  as  nanj 
write  as  they  pleased  out  of  the  king's  courts  without  fee  of  sealing.  The  hospital 
held  this  precinct  as  its  own  property  and  demesne,  its  revenues  being  increased  by 
fines  on  renewal  of  leases  and  by  ground-rents  of  the  houses  which  it  contained.  It 
is  said,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  inteieession  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  Henry 
VIII.  saved  the  hospital  from  dissolution.  The  revenues  at  that  time  appear  from  a 
nirvey  to  have  amounted  to  338^.  The  first  master  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
•old  the  privilege  of  holding  the  fair  to  the  city  for  seven  hundred  marks ;  and  he 
was  suspected  of  other  peculations  not  very  creditable  to  the  newly-reformed  religion. 
In  1698  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  as  visitor,  removed  the  master,  and  drew  up  rules 
&nd  orders  for  the  better  government  of  the  hospital.  In  1705  a  school  was  esta- 
blished for  the  children  of  the  precinct  at  the  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  after  they 
left  school  they  were  apprenticed  and  placed  at  service. 

Early  in  18S4  some  of  the  principal  inercbants  iu  the  city  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Government  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  construct  net-docks  between  the 
Tower  and  the  London  Docks,  a  space  which  would  include  the  site  of  the  chapel, 
hospital,  and  entire  precinct  of  St.  Eatheriue  ;  and  when  the  act  wns  obtained,  the 
new  Dock  Company  made  compensation  to  the  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  to  tbe  following  amount,  namely,  125,000^.  as  the  value  of  the 
precinct  estate  ;  36,000^,  for  building  a  new  hospital ;  2000^.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  ;  and  several  smaller  sums,  as  compeusation  to  certain  officers  and  members  of 
the  hospital,  whose  interest  would  be  affected  by  removal  to  another  situation.  The 
precinct  possessed  at  this  time  both  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  court.  The  spiritual 
court  was  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  tbe  precincts,  pro- 
bates of  wills,  &c.  ;  and  appeals  from  it  could  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  only. 
The  officers  of  this  court  were  a  registrar,  ten  proctors,  and  an  apparitor.  In  the 
temporal  court  the  high-steward  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  St.  Katherine's  presided,  and 
heard  and  determined  all  disputes  arising  within  the  precinct.  A  high-bailiff,  a  pro- 
thonotary,  and  a  prison,  were  appendages  of  the  court.  In  1661  the  number  of 
houses  within  the  precinct  was  731 ;  in  1708  there  were  850  :  and  the  number  suc- 
cessively diminished  to  SOS  in  1801,  and  427  in  1821,  which  were  inhabited  by  685 

A  site  having  been  granted  on  the  east  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  new  hospital  buildings  were  erected  there.  The 
centre  consists  of  a  chapel,  with  chapter-house  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  are 
three  houses,  those  on  one  side  being  for  the  brothers,  and  the  others  for  the  sisters, 
with  requisite  offices  and  outbuildings,  including  a  coach-house  ;  and  at  each  end, 
by  the  Park  aide,  there  is  a  lodge.  The  residence  of  tbe  master,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  carriage-road,  is  situated  iu  about  two  acres  of  land  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grorinds  and  shrubberies.  The  ancient  and  interesting  monuments  were  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dock  Company  to  the  new  chapel,  where  they  have  been  re- 
stored at  an  enormous  expense.  The  cost  of  setting  up  and  restoring  the  monument 
of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1448,  which  constituted  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  old  hospital,  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  managed  by  tbe  chapter,  which  consists  of  the  master, 
the  three  brothers,  and  the  three  sisters.  The  brothers  are  in  holy  orders,  but  are  not 
restrained  from  marriage;  and  tbe  sisters  are  usually  unnurried,  though  instances 
have  occiured  of  widows  being  appointed.    All  important  business  must  be  trans- 
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Mted  in  tli«  chapt«r-tiouM,  bud  bj  a  majorit;  of  the  cluptor  pieteut,  u  vetlng  bj 
proty  ia  not  Allowed,  The  foMter,  brothren,  and  Biit«ri,  h&ve  etch  k  Tote,  and  the 
reqoiiite  msjorit;  of  four  mnst  include  one  of  each ;  tbat  is,  tho  muter,  one  brother, 
»od  tiro  afiten,  or  the  muter,  two  sisters,  uid  one  brother.  One  brother  is  required 
to  he  in  midence  constantly,  in  order  to  oondoet  the  Mftice  in  tho  chapel.  H«  is 
aMisted  bj  a  reader,  Kho  is  paid  £100  a  year  from  the  fUuds  of  the  hospital.  The 
risters  do  not  always  reside.  The  original  nuihbar  of  ten  bedeswometi  has  been  in- 
creased to  twenty,  and  an  addition  made  of  twenty  bedesmen.  They  are  non-resident, 
and  receiTO  £10  a  year  for  life,  but  have  no  duties  to  perform.  The  appobtment  of 
bedesmai  and  bedeswomen  resta  solely  with  the  master,  and  they  are  usually  decayed 
small  tradespeople,  old  serranta  of  good  character,  or  other  aged  people.  The  school 
is  on  a  sinal]  scale,  and  contains  twenty-four  boys  and  twelve  girls,  who  are  clothed 
during  their  continuance,  and  dine  Bt  the  hospital  every  Bunday.  At  a  suitable  age 
the  boys  are  apprenticed,  with  a  premium;  and  on  the  girls  going  to  service  they 
receive  an  outGt,  and  a  sum  is  deposited  for  them  in  a  savings  bank.  If  they  con- 
duct themselvcB  well,  both  enjoy  some  subsequent  pecuniary  benefit.  The  income  of 
the  hospital  in  1337  was  £6S0i,  and  the  expenditure  ^£4454.  The  sum  paid  to  the 
master,  three  bTotbere,  three  sisters,  and  forty  bedesmen  and  bedeswomen,  amounts 
to  £31 00  a  year.  The  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases  are  distributed  into  three  parts; 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  master,  one  to  the  hrethreii  and  sieters  conjointly,  and  one- 
thihl  for  repair  of  buildings. 


MoBDEH  CoLLEOe,  though  not  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  is  chiefly 
designed  for  its  "poor,  honest,  sober,  and  discreet  merchants,"  of  tho  age  of  fifty  at 
least,  and  "  such  as  shall  have  lost  their  estates  by  accidents,  dangers,  and  perils  of  the 
seas,  or  by  any  other  accidents,  nays,  or  means,  in  their  honest  endeavour  to  get  their 
living  by  way  of  merchandising."  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Slordea,  in  1702,  and 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Charlton,  near  Blackbeatb.  The  building  consists  of  a 
quadrangle  with  two  uings,  the  north  wing  containing  a  common  hall  and  a  common 
cellar  under  it.  There  is  a  chapel,  vestry,  and  burial-ground ;  a  common  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  brew-house  ;  thirty-nine  dwellings  for  the  apartments  of  the  inmates, 
each  comprising  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room,  with  a  cellar ;  and  those  on  the  upper 
story  have  a  small  room  in  addition.  Tho  chaplain  and  treasurer  have  each  a  garden 
and  small  close,  and  the  four  senior  fellows  have  each  small  garden  plots.  A  common 
table  is  kept,  and  a  cook,  butler,  and  other  servants  are  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  college.  In  182ii  the  number  of  inmates  was  only  twenty,  but  there  are  at  pre- 
sent t  wen  ty-nine.  Their  income  was  raised  to  .£00  a  year  each  in  1833.  The  Turkey 
Company  selected  the  inmates  as  long  as  it  was  in  existence,  but  they  ere  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company.  The  total  income  of  the  college  is  about  £S3IX> 
a  year.  The  chaplain  has  a  stipend  of  £6U0  a  year,  £713  being  derived  from  an 
estate  left  for  his  especial  benefit 


WBiTiiKOToH't  CoLLBoB,  called  "  Qod'b  Hoosb"  by  his  eiecutors,  was  founded  in 
1421  by  Bb  Richard  Whlttlngton,  an  Alderman  of  London,  "for  perpetual  sustenta- 
titm  of  needy  and  poor  people."  It  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  Mercers' 
Cwnpany.    The  prineip^  is  a  person  in  holy  orders,  called  the  tutor,  whose  duty  it 
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u  to  perform  lerrice  in  the  chapel,  and  "  to  orersee  the  tmabaiidrj  of  the  houie,  and 
oouriBh  cluuritj  and  peace  among  bis  fellowi."  Eoch  poor  person  admitted  is  to  be 
one  "  meek  of  spirit,  destitute  of  temporal  goods  in  other  plices  by  whloh  he  might 
competently  lire,  hod  chaste  and  of  good  coDTersation."  The  inmates  must  be  single 
persona  above  fifty-five,  not  baring  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  £S0,  or  other 
property  to  the  amount  of  £30  a  year.  They  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  college  a 
yearly  stipend  of  £30,  besides  enjoying  some  money  gifts,  and  the  adyaat^es  of 
medical  attendance  and  the  asiiatauce  of  nurses.  There  are  tliirty  out-pensionert, 
who  receive  £30  a  year.  The  present  college,  sitnated  near  Uighgate  Atohway,  iraa 
•rected  In  182S,  at  an  expense  of  X17,000,  and  is  handsomely  built  of  stone  in  the 
oollegiate  style.    The  annual  income  is  nearly  fSOUO. 


The  principal  almshouses,  properly  so  called,  which  are  intended  as  an  asylum  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  are  those  under  the  management  of  the  City  Compauies,  which 
have  been  benefited  and  brought  to  their  preMnt  state  by  successive  endowments. 
They  are  intended  for  the  liverymen  and  freemen  of  each  A«temity,  or  their  widows, 
who  are  elected  by  the  eourts  of  aMistants,  The  Drapers'  Almshoused  are  amongst 
the  Murliest  foundations  of  tliis  kind,  having  originated  in  1GS2  ;  they  are  situated  at 
Qreenwieh.  The  Merchant  Tailors  erected  seven  almshouses  for  fourteen  poor  widows 
in  1B83,  on  Tower  Hill ;  in  1637,  accommodation  was  provided  for  twelve  more ;  and  in 
1630,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  old  buildings,  and  their  confined 
situation,  the  Company  erected  new  almshouses  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  almsWomen  is  noir  increased  to  thirty.  The  almshouses  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  a  handeome  modem  building,  are  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Aake's 
Hospital,  or  the  Haberdashers'  Almshouses,  for  twenty  poor  roembera  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  and  for  the  education  and  support  of  twenty  boys,  forma  three 
■idee  of  a  quadrangle,  the  chapel,  a  handsome  building  with  a  Doric  portico,  being  in 
the  centre,  with  a  statue  of  Ashe,  the  founder,  in  front.  The  almshouses  of  the  Fisli- 
mongeni'  Company,  celled  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  are  situated  at  Newington,  opposite  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  are  occupied  by  forty-two  poor  men  and  women,  free  of  the 
Company  or  widows  of  freemen ;  but  this  building  is  about  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new 
one  has  been  erected  at  West  Hill,  Wandsworth.  The  married  people  receive  12*.  a 
week,  the  single  It.  or  8s.,  and  lOt.,  according  to  their  age  and  infinnitie*;  and  those 
who  require  a  nurse  enjoy  2s.  a  week  more,  or  12f.  altogether.  The  almspeople  also  re- 
edve  various  gifts  in  money  and  clothing  in  the  course  of  the  yeari  Service  is  per>' 
fonned  daily  in  the  chapel,  and  the  chaplain  visits  the  almspeople  when  ill.  A  medi- 
cal man  is  paid  by  the  Company  for  attending  to  their  health.  The  present. hospital 
consists  of  three  courts,  wi^  gardens  behind;  and  there  is  a  dining-hall.  The  ex- 
penditure is  about  £1700  a  year.  Most  of  the  almshouses  of  the  Companies  are  of 
a  similar  character.  The  East  India  Company  have  almshouEes  at  Poplar  for  the 
widows  of  their  officers ;  and  the  Trinity  Company,  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  have  alms- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  poor  captains  and  other  officers  in  the  merchant  service, 
pilots,  &c.    It  vras  founded  in  1695. 

The  total  number  of  almshouses  of  various  descriptions  in  London,  is  probably  not 
far  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  ordinary  parochial  charities  of  the  City  consist  chiefly  of  the  following  items: 
gifts  in  money,  bread,  clothing,  and  fuel ;  loans  with  and  without  interest  to  young 
men  b^inning  business;  marriage  portions;  apprenticeship  fees;  payments  forser- 
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xaouB  on  particular  i^je  ;  and  there  it  the  endowed  school  of  the  parish,  where  the 
children  ara  gratuitoual;  educated,  and,  in  man;  initaacei,  also  clothed,  and  in  a  feir 
entirely  m&iDtained.  In  Sir  John  Case's  school,  St-  Botolph,  AldgMe,  which  hu  an 
income  of  above  £lfiOO  a  jeu,  ninety  children  are  educated,  clothed,  and  fed. 


It  is  DO  more  than  justice  to  the  Jews  of  London  to  remark  th&t  their  charitable 
institutions  are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  many,  and  liberal!;  supported.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  their  Hospital,  at  Mile  End,  established  bj  the  philanthropic 
exertions  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Ootdsmid,  who  began  a  collection  foe 
the  purpose  among  their  friends  in  179G.  Bo  liberal  were  the  contributions  that,  in 
1797,  thej  were  able  to  purchase  with  them  ^£20,000  of  3  per  cent  stock.  The 
Hospital  for  the  reception  and  support  of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  education  and 
industrious  employment  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  was  purchased  for  £2300 ;  an 
Adjoining  house,  soon  added,  cost  £2000.  The  original  endowments  were  £30,000  of 
3  per  cent.  stocL  Additions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the  funds,  and 
considerable  sums  expended  in  rendering  the  buildings  more  commodious.  The 
present  innmtes  are,  twelve  aged  persons,  Sft;  boys,  and  twenty-nine  girls.  A 
synagogue  is  attached  to  the  ertablishment,  and  workshops  in  which  the  boys  are 
taught  shoe-making  and  chair-making,  while  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household 
and  needle  work.  The  following,  though  not  strictly  of  the  class  of  which  we  have 
been  treating,  are  given  as  completing  the  subject  of  charities  wholly  Jewish. — 
A  free-school  was  established  in  Bell's  Lane,  Spitalfields,  in  1818,  or  rather  added 
to  the  old  charity,  the  'Talmud  Torah;'  in  which,  in  1841,  293  bojs  and  1G2 
girls  were  receiving  elementary  education,  in  addition  to  21  pupils  of  the  Talmud 
Torah.  It  was  estimated  in  that  year  that  3844  had  been  educated  in  the  institution 
since  its  commencement.  The  Jews  have  a  well-managed  infant-school  in  Bounds- 
ditch  ;  and  an  evening  school  for  adult  females  in  White's  Row,  Spitalfields,  founded 
and  conducted  by  the  persevering  charitable  exertions  of  two  Jewish  ladies.  There 
is  also  a  National  infant^cbool,  superintended  hy  ladies  of  the  Jewuh  persuasion, 
and  the  Tilla-real  Girls'  school.  The  Jews'  College,  a  recent  institution,  appears  to 
have  confined  its  efforts  hitherto  to  the  training  of  more  efficient  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  almost  innumerable  institutions  for  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  the  Jewish  poor : — Orphan  institutions ; 
societies  for  clothing  and  educating  fatherless  children ;  societies  for  relieving  the 
indigent  sick ;  an  institution  for  tbo  relief  of  the  indigent  blind ;  a  society  for 
assisting  the  Jewish  poor  at  their  festivals,  &c.  lie. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 

Thx  Rdbnuttion  in  Engt&nd  had  &  twofold  effect  upon  education ;  b;  Ireakiog  up 
the  religioni  houiea  it  deetrojed  neulj  the  whole  of  our  achoola ;  cm  the  other  hand, 
the  general  awakening  of  Intellect  which  characterised  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuriei,  and  of  which  the  Reformation  itself  maj  be  sud  to  be  but  one  effect,  was 
eridentlj  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  inculcation  of  knowledge.  The  in- 
tense  desire  for  classical  learning  (wliich,  preceding  the  religious  morement,  was 
afterwards  strongly  acted  upon  and  forwarded  bj  it,  cliiefly  through  the  circumstance 
that  the  Oreek  Torsion  of  the  New  Testament  became  the  unirersal  standard  of 
authorit;  to  which  the  Reformers  appealed  in  all  their  religious  contests,)  was  a  stiU 
more  direct  influence  tending  to  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  education.  New 
Colleges  at  the  TTniTersitiei  spisng  into  existence  with  startling  rapidity;  new  schools 
were  established  almost  a*  ft«t  as  the  reforming  king  had  destrojed  them.  Hence  it 
is  that  of  the  exceedingly  numerous  body  of  grammar-schools  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  country,  nearly  the  whole  were  founded  in  one  century,  the  sixteenth; 
hence  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  older  schools  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Charter  House,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  date  their 
establishment  on  the  present  basis  from  the  same  period. 

We  may  infin  f^rom  the  personal  history  of  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
that  the  ordinary  motives  of  a  religious  Reformer  of  the  rixteenth  century  for  de- 
siring the  extension  of  education,  acted  upon  him  with  so  much  force  as  to  lead  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  foundation  of  that  school.  His  appointment  as  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  was  loon  distlngnlshed  by  his  vigorous  and  searching  discipline  ;  among  other 
matters  recorded  of  him,  it  appears,  he  introduced  the  practice  of  preaching  himself 
on  Sundays  and  great  festival  days.  The  more  luxurious  of  the  clergy  could  perhaps 
have  forgiven  this  inroad  upon  their  habits;  but  the  use  to  which  he  directed  his 
public  preachings,  as  well  aa  his  private  influence  and  convemtion — his  freedom  of 
opinion — his  contempt  for  the  abuses  of  the  religious  houses — his  aversion  to  clerical 
celibacy — above  all,  his  inclination  to  the  new  principles  of  which  he  was  indirectly 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters; — alt  this  they  could  not  forgive.  Beui  Colet  very 
naturally,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  became  highly  obnoxious  to  the  metropolitan 
clergy.  They  even  had  a  notion  of  honouring  him  by  a  Smithfield  martyrdom.  No 
man  could  better  afibrd  such  dislike,  for  no  man  had  Imer  or  better  friends.  Linacre, 
the  eminent  physician,  the  fonnder  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  the  age,  was  one  of  them.  Latimer  was  another.  With  both  these,  and 
with  Lily,  the  first  master  of  Colet's  school,  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Italy, 
where  the  three  were  all  studying  Oreek,  and  where  Colet  himself  had  gone  for  general 
improvement.  Of  the  relations  between  Colet  and  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
'  Utopia,'  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Mote's  letters,  written  to  the  former  while 
he  was  abroad,  will  give  the  best  idea.  "  Return,  therefore,  my  dear  Colet ;  either 
for  8tej}ney's  sake  [where  Colet  then  resided],  which  moumeth  for  your  absence,  no 
less  than  children  do  for  the  absence  of  their  loving  mother;  or  else  for  London's 
sake,  In  respect  it  is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  no  less  regard  than 
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of  jour  pBjentg ;  and,  fin&llj  (though  this  be  the  leut  motive),  letutn  foi  mj  Mlt«, 
who  hsTO  wholly  dedicated  mjself  to  your  directions,  and  do  moBt  eamestlj  long  to 
see  jou.  In  the  meantime  I  pas*  taj  time  with  Qiocine,  Lanacer  [Linacro],  and  lilj ; 
the  first  bein^  as  jou  know,  the' director  of  mj  life  in  jour  absence ;  the  second,  tho 
master  of  mj  studies ;  the  third,  m;  most  dear  companion.  Farewell,  and  see  you 
tove  me  as  ;ou  have  done  hitherto.— London,  Slst  Oct.,  about  1510."  The  delightful 
spirit  that  perrades  these  sentences  needs  no  comment.  Thoj  come  f^m  the  hear^ 
and  therefore  spealc  directly  to  it.  Lastly,  Erasmus  was,  if  posaible,  eren  more  than 
any  of  these,  the  constant  companion  of  Colet  when  in  England,  his  constant  cor- 
respondent when  abroad.  Erasmus  gives  us  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
domestic  life  of  his  friend,-— of  his  dining  without  state  among  his  family,  but  always, 
if  possible,  with  soma  strangers  for  his  guests, — of  his  short  sitting  at  meals,  that 
there  might  be  more  time  after  for  the  discourses  which  pleased  only  the  learned  and 
the  good, — of  the  preliminary  reading  of  the  chapter  from  the  Bible  by  some  boy 
with  a  good  voice,  as  suggestive  of  the  matter  of  the  discourse, — of  his  servant  read- 
ing to  him  when  he  had  no  companions  to  his  mind, — of  his  drees,  plain  black,  while 
the  clergy  generally  of  his  rank  wore  purple, — of  bis  hospitality  in  handing  over  re- 
gularly  to  his  steward  the  entire  receipts  of  his  offices  in  the  church  for  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  his  household,  whilst  he  kept  his  own  private  estate  for  charitable  uses. 
Such  was  Dean  Colet,  the  man  who,  in  1S09,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  tliat  private 
estate  to  the  admirable  purpose  of  founding  St.  Paul's  School ;  where  children  of  every 
nation,  country,  and  class  were  to  be  educated  free,  to  the  number  of  153 ;  the  num- 
ber, with  that  fondness  for  conceit  peculiar  to  the  time,  is  borrowed  from  the  number 
of  fish  taken  by  St.  Peter.  This  school  he  endowed  with  lands  and  houses  to  the 
value  of  £1 22  4t.  7^  now  worth  between  £5000  and  £6000.  That  a  clergyman  should 
have  stepped  out  of  his  class  to  find  truatoea  among  laymen,  and  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  school  founded  upon  an  older  establishment  that  had  always  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cathedral  dignitaries,  is  of  itself  a  significant  feature  of  Colet's 
views  with  relation  to  tbe  religious  differences  of  the  period,  and  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Erasmus's  statement.  "After  he  had  finished  all,"  he  eays  in  a  letter  to  Justus 
looas,  "  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and  oversight  of  the  estate,  not  to  the  clergy,  not 
to  the  bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen,  to  the  Company  of  Mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation.  And 
when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  committing  the  trust,  ha  answered  to  this  effect — 
that  there  was  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  afiairs ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  found  less 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citiuns  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of  mankind." 
If  ever  trustees  were  solemnly  called  upon  to  discharge  their  duties  with  fidelity,  and 
in  a  mode  that  should  at  the  same  time  animate  them  with  the  best  possible  spirit  for 
so  doing,  it  was  surely  in  such  words.  The  first  head  master  appointed  by  the  Dean 
was  William  Lily,  the  eminent  grammarian,  "  the  most  dear  companion  "  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Tbe  choice  was  probably  determined  by  that  high  idea  of  tbe  value  of  classical 
aud  especially  of  Greek  learning  and  literature,  which  the  Keformers  iu  particular 
among  our  learned  men  had  at  the  time  in  question,  Lily  being  the  first  teacher  of  Qroek 
in  the  metropolis  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  success  of  the  school  under  Lily 
showed  the  Dean's  selection  to  have  been  a  wise  one.  During  the  twelve  years  that 
he  lived  to  conduct  it,  a  host  of  excellent  scholars  were  sent  forth  into  the  different 
departments  of  public  life,  including  such  men  as  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  privy  counr 
seller  to  Henry  Till.,  Sb  Edward,  afterwards  Lord  Korth,and  the  eminent  antiquarj, 
Leland.  tt  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  oppoution  and  some  obloquy,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  and  the  founder  were  allowed  to  cany  out  their  wishes  of  tnach- 
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ing  the  cluuca  freeljr;  the  Utter,  in  a  letter  to  ErMniua,  reUtes,  Uwt  on«  of  the  pre- 
Utes  of  the  church,  esteemed  among  the  most  emiaent  for  his  learoiug  and  gravity, 
had,  ID  a  great  public  acsembl j,  accused  him  in  the  severest  terms  for  suffering  the 
Latin  poets  to  be  taught  in  his  new  seminarj,  which,  on  that  account,  he  atjled  a 
house  of  idolatry.  Lil;  died  of  the  plague  in  IS23,  six  years  after  his  biend  and 
patron,  Colet. 

St.  Paul's  School  at  present  consists  of  eight  forms  or  cUsiei,  the  first  receiviiig  the 
pupil  for  instruction  in  the  mdimeuta,  the  last  diemiasing  him  with  a  sound  claasical 
and  mathematical  education,  including  the  Oieek,  I«tin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  The 
sdiool  is  strictly  a  free  one.  The  age  of  scholars  at  admission  must  not  exceed  fifteen. 
The  Mercers'  Company  are  the  admitters.  There  are  numerous  exhibitions  at  the 
UniTeraity  in  connection  with  the  schooL  Of  the  eminent  men  since  Lily's  time,  who 
have  been  educated  here,  we  must  not  forget  such  names  as  John  Hilton,  the  physi- 
rian  Scarborough,  the  gossip  Pepys,  the  dirine  Calamy,  the  astronomer  Halley,  and 
the  warrior  Marlborough.  The  school,  as  buUC  by  Colct,  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  but  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  plan.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1823-^ 
hom  a  design  by  Mr.  Qeoige  Smith. 


CHRIffTS  HOSPITAL. 

Tbs  origin  of  this,  "  the  noblest  institution  in  the  world,"  as  the  late  estimable  and 
distinguished  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  T.  Fanshaw  Middleton,  designated  the  chief  place  of 
his  own  nurture  and  education,  is  of  a  more  than  commonly  interesting  chaiaoter, 
not  only  from  the  associations  connected  with  the  early  and  lamented  death  of  ita 
founder,  Edward  TI.,  but  from  the  cireamstances  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fouudatioD.  "  Mr.  Doctor  lUdley,  then  Bi^op  of  London,  came  and  preached 
before  the  King's  Mi^esty  at  Westminster ;  in  which  sermon  he  made  a  fruits  and 
goodly  exhortation  to  the  rich  to  be  merciful  unto  the  poor;  and  also  to  move  such 
as  were  in  authority  to  travail  by  some  charitable  way  and  means  to  comfort  and 
relieve  them."  The  youthful  King  appears  to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  pointed  out,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  some  remedy 
were  devised.  So  he  "  suddenly  and  of  himself"  sent  for  the  hmous  Bishop  imme- 
diately after  the  cloee  of  the  service,  when  the  following  scene,  so  admirably  and  almost 
dramatically  described  by  Stow,  "  on  the  very  report  of  the  said  Bishop  Ridley,"  took 
place.   "  So  soon  as  the  King's  Majesty  was'at  leisure,  he  called  for  him,  and  caused  him 

to  come  unto  him  in  a  great  gallery  at  Westminster,  where there  were  present  no 

more  persons  than  they  two,  and  therefore  made  him  sit  down  in  one  chair,  and  he  him- 
self in  another,  which,  as  it  seemed,  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Bishop  there  purposely 
set,  and  caused  the  Bishop,  maugre  hit  tuth,  to  be  covered,  and  then  entered  commu- 
nication  with  him  in  this  manner: — First,  giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  sermon 
and  good  exhortation,  he  therein  rehearsed  such  special  things  as  he  had  noted,  and 
Uiat  so  many,  that  the  Bishop  said,  '  Truly,  truly,  (for  that  commonly  was  his  oath,) 
I  could  never  have  thought  that  excellency  to  have  been  in  his  Qrace,  but  that  I 
beheld  and  heard  it  iu  him.'  At  last,  his  King's  Majesty  much  commended  him  for 
his  exhortation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  '  but,  my  Lord,'  quoth  he,  '  you  willed  such 
as  are  in  authority  to  be  careful  thereof,  and  to  dense  some  good  order  for  their  relief : 
wherein  I  think  you  mean  me ;  for  I  am  in  highest  place,  and  therefore  am  the  first 
that  must  make  answer  unto  Qod  for  my  negligence,  if  I  should  not  be  ctreM  therein ; 
knowiog  it  to  be  the  express  commandment  of  Almighty  God  to  have  compaanon  of 
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hit  poor  Ki4  sMdy  munbua,  tta  whom  m  nuit  make  m  Mconiii  unto  him.  And 
tnij,  mj  Lord,  I  ud,  Wore  aU  things  oIm,  mott  willing  to  tnvul  tluit  waj ;  mnd 
doubting  nothing  of  jour  long  and  approred  wisdom  and  teaming,  who  have  lueh 
good  Mai,  aa  wiihelh  help  unto  them ;  but  alio  that  jou  have  had  lome  eoufBreaoe 
with  othere,  what  wayi  are  best  to  be  taken  therein,  the  which  I  am  desirous  t« 
understand :  I  praj  joa  therefore  to  saj  jour  mind,*  The  Sishop  thinking  least  of 
that  matter,  and  being  amaied  to  hear  the  wisdom  and  earnest  seal  of  the  King,  was, 
aa  ha  said  himself  so  astonished,  that  ho  oould  not  veil  tell  what  to  saj  i  but,  aft«r 
some  pause)  said, '  that  he  thought  at  this  present,  for  some  Mttrauoe  te  be  bad,  it 
were  good  to  praotise  with  the  Citj  of  London,  because  the  number  of  poor  there  wet* 
T«rj  great,  and  the  citinns  also  were  maoj  and  wise ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  thej  wen 
also  both  pitiAil  and  msreiAiL' "  Edward  aceordiaglj  gare  the  good  Bishop  a  letter, 
tiiere  and  then,  signed  bj  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his  own  signet,  desiring  him 
to  deliTer  It  penonallj,  and  to  let  him  know,  so  soon  a#  be  conveoisntlj  might,  how 
he  had  prooeeded  therein.  The  Bishop  was  "  so  jojous  of  having  the  said  letter,"  and 
so  "  marrellous  aealous,"  that  he  bad  an  interriew  that  same  evening  with  the  Lord 
Uajor,  Sir  Richard  Dobba,  who  on  its  receipt  exhibited  a  like  pleasure  and  eagemesi 
to  carrj  into  effect  the  King's  wishes.  The  Biihop  dined  the  next  daj  with  Sir 
Richard  bj  appointment,  whan  two  aldermen  and  six  others  of  the  Citj  were  present, 
and  the  matter  was  eamestlj  talked  OTer>  The  oitiieos  did  not  shame  the  character 
Bidlej  had  given  them  for  wiadom  and  humanitj.  A  verj  comprehensive  and  busi- 
ness-like plan  was  soon  laid  before  the  King.  The  poor  were  divided  into  three 
Oksses>~l,  The  poor  bj  impotenoj,  consiating  prindpallj  of  orphans,  the  aged,  blind 
and  lauM,  and  lepers  ;  9.  The  poor  by  casualt  j,  comprising  "  the  wounded  soldier,  the 
decajed  bouaekeeper,"  and  diseased  persons;  3.  The  thriftless  poor,  inelttding  "the 
Holer  that  eonsumath  all,"  "  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place,"  and  "  the  idle 
peitoQ,  as  strumpets  and  others."  Bueh  were  the  people  for  whom  provision  was  now 
to  be  made.  Bridewell  was  prepared  for  the  last-mentioned  class;  the  Hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas  for  the  second  (the  decajed  housekeeper  being 
relieved  at  home) ;  whilst  as  to  the  fint — the  leper  having  been  comfoitablj  housed 
in  proper  places,  so  as  "  to  keep  him  out  of  the  citj,"  and  "  from  clapping  of  diihei 
and  ringing  of  bells,"  (the  mode  in  which  these  uohappj  creatures  were  aeoustomed 
to  call  attention  to  their  wants),  and  the  poor  having  been  aeconunodated  in  an 
Almoni7,  belonging  oiiginallj  to  the  Priorj  of  St.  Marj  Overies, — there  remi^ned 
onl J  the  destitute  children  to  provide  for  i  the  largest,  however,  and  in  erarj  waj 
most  important  class.  For  these  thej  set  apart  the  most  memorable  of  the  old  reli- 
gious houses  of  London,  the  Qraj  Friars. 

The  work  was  commenced  bj  a  repair  of  the  old  convantual  buildings,  which  bad 
become  greatlj  dilapidated,  and  the  natural  effects  of  time  had  been  assisted  bj  the 
carelessness  of  the  tenants  who  occupied  them  after  the  dissolution.  The  dtisena, 
animated  bj  Edward's  seal,  soon  restored  the  phwe  to  a  fit  slate,  and  in  six  mukths' 
time  three  hundred  and  fortj  children  were  admitted  into  the  old  monasUo  walls. 
The;  were  then  clothed  in  a  liverj  of  russet,  which  was  soon  changed  for  the  garb 
tha^  with  some  trifling  alterations,  Ihej  still  wear.  In  June  1563,  the  children 
with  the  OoTporatioD  at  their  head,  were  received  in  that  same  palaee  wherein  but  a 
fitw  months  before  Edwaid  and  Bidle;  had  held  their  memorable  oonversation,  and 
the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  different  hospitals  before  mentioned  was  delivered 
by  the  gtatlfied  King.  An  admirable  description  of  that  scene  has  been  preserred  bj 
mm  who  was  no  doubt  an  eje-witness — the  great  painter,  Holbein,  whose  woik,  com- 
mamonttiva  of  the  event,  jet  hangs  in  the  Hospital  hall.    The  joung  moaaTcb,  in  an 
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«H7,  tuttunl,  Mid  dlgnided  poritioB,  ilts  on  wa  elantvd  thrOBa,  In  k  nU'lot  aad 
armined  lobt,  holding  ths  iceptro  in  bis  left  Iwnd,  Mid  pnunting  irith  the  other  tb« 
ehutar  to  the  Inieeling  Lard  Major.  B7  hu  ride  etutdi  tha  Ohuieellor,  holding  the 
■aals,  taA  other  ofGeeri  of  Bt&te.  Biahop  Ridlaj,  deMrvadly  a  prominent  fignra, 
kaeels  befive  hiaa,  with  uplifted  buidi,  u  if  EuppUokting  e  blesaing  on  the  emit  1 
whilat  the  kldermen,  k^  with  the  Lord  Major,  kneel  on  both  sidei,  oooupjiog  the 
middle  ground  of  the  picture ;  eiCiHns  itMid  behind  them  ;  and  laetl;,  in  front,  an  ft 
double  nnr  of  boja  on  one  lide,  uid  of  girli  oa  the  other.  The  old-fiuhiiHied  iqnare 
window!,  with  rude  niohea  between  (two  baring  atatnai),  and  the  ehequend  flomr, 
bear  ererj  mark  of  being  real  repreaentationi  of  the  chief  featurei  of  tha  eld  palace  at 
Weitminster.  Stow  describes,  in  liig  ueuallj  graphic  manner,  a  leeBe  which  appean  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  lupplement  to  that  juit  referred  to.  He  aaji,  "  And,  fcH:  a  further 
relief,  a  petition  being  made  te  the  King's  Hajaetyftwalieence  to  taka  in  mortmain,  w 
otherwise  without  lioenoe,  lands  to  a  certain  jeu4 j  Talue,  and  a  ipaoa  left  in  the  patent 
for  his  Qnoe  to  put  in  what  lura  would  pleate  him,  h«,  looking  on  the  Toid  plaoe,  called 
for  pan  and  ink,  and  with  hii  own  hand  wrotethis  turn  in  tbate  words;—' four  thouaand 
matks  bj  the  jear ;'  and  then  said,  in  the  bearing  of  bis  ooondl, '  Lord,  I  jield  thee 
moat  heaftj  thanks  that  thou  hast  giren  mt  life  thus  long  to  finish  this  work,  to  die 
gloTj  of  thj  name.'  After  which  foundation  ■atablisfaed,  be  lived  not  abore  two  dajr^ 
wboae  Ufa  would  hare  been  wished  a^ual  t«  the  patriarchji,  if  it  had  pleaiod  Ood  h  to 
hare  prolonged  It." 

Benefactions  flowed  in  Cram  diffennt  qnarten  to  the  support  of  the  in&nt  establish- 
ment ;  one  of  these  in  partimilar  deiexrea  especial  mention : — "  There  waa  one  Bichaid 
Castell,  aliaa  OMtellai,  abeemaker,  dwelling  in  Westminater,  a  man  of  great  trarail 
and  labour  in  his  Acuity  with  his  own  handi^  and  such  a  one  as  was  named  the  Cod 
of  WMraiTUter;  because,  both  winter  and  summer,  he  was  at  bis  work  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  man,  thus  truly  and  painfillj  labouring  for  bit  liTing, 
Ood  blessed  and  increased  liii  labour  so  abundantlj,  tiiat  he  purobaaed  laada  tod 
tantments  in  Weabninster,  to  the  yearly  valiie  of  forty  and  four  pounds.  And  having 
BO  ehild,  with  the  oonsent  of  his  wife  (who  Burvived  him,  and  waa  a  Tirtuoua  good 
wmnan),  gave  the  same  lands  wholly  to  Cbrist'*  Hospital  aforaaaid,  to  tha  relief  of  tke 
innocent  and  latherless  children,  and  for  tha  suocout  of  the  miserable  lote  Mui  ntk, 
harboured  in  Uie  other  hoapit«li  about  London."— (iSMs.)  Tha  beaerolest  sho*- 
makec's  estate  ia  now  of  oonsiderable  vriue.  Another  great  beneiaatot  waa  Sir  lUebArd 
Dobht,  the  fiist  Preaidant,  and  tha  man  who  bad  so  pnusewnr^ily  azartod  himself  1b 
the  year  of  bia  mayoralty,  in  eanying  out  the  King's  wishes.  Since  tha  petied  i^  tha 
finindation,  the  income  of  the  institution  has  known  much  fluctuation,  and  oona*- 
qiHDtly  alao  the  number  of  the  inmates.  The  three  hundred  and  forty  children,  with 
whidi  the  Hoapital  opened,  bad  dwindled  down,  in  \K0,  to  one  hundred  and  fiAy ; 
at  the  pneent  time  there  are  above  twelve  hundred  boy*  ox  the  foundation  in  London 
and  Hartford,  and  Mventy  girla.  The  object  of  die  institution  has  also,  in  the  lapse 
of  tines  become  materially  changed ;  which  may,  in  a  geeat  meaaura,  be  atbibuted  to 
the  influence  of  the  Qcvemon  or  Benofactws^  who  have  now  long  been  the  chief 
■uppoHeri  of  Christ's  Hoapital. 

tniare  are  few  placee  in  London  where  visiton  may  be  more  frequently  obaarted  to 
atand  and  eigoy  the  seena  before  them  tiiaD  by  thoie  large  gates  whioh  span  tha 
opening  in  Newgate  Street,  revealing  the  magnificent  Hall  to  every  passer  by ;  with 
tha  oountless  throngs  of  hatless,  blua-gowned,  and  yellow-atookingad  boys,  who  aie 
saakiDg  tha  aian  before  it  leaound  again  witii  their  boisterous  mir^.  Buch  % 
■MBO^  iodoad,  in  tha  ktMt  of  London,  may  well  ezoite  Holioe  1  but  there  ia  ao««> 
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thing'  aboixt  k  blue-cofti  boj,  or  his  school,  that  mak«8  him  Almya  &u  object  of  in- 
tereat,  whether  you  meet  him  in  Bome  remote  street  of  Tiondon  oo  his  bolidaj,  or  od 
the  top  of  a  atage-coacli  during  ChcistanM  time,  looking  u  blooming,  and  uncovered, 
and  apparently  as  unconeernecl  as  ever  at  the  severities  of  the  season,  irhiUt 
every  one  else  U  Hhivering  beneath  the  completest  panoply  of  caps,  shawls,  and 
great  ooats,— oi,  lastly,  in  some  remote  country  village,  hundreds  of  milas  bom  the 
school,  where  the  annual  visit  of  the  blue-coat  boy,  in  his  strange  costume,  makes  ai 
much  sensation  among  the  more  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  the  novel 
appearance  of  the  conjuror  from  the  neighbouring  fair,  and  no  doubt  the  attainments 
of  the  boy  are  supposed  to  be  scarcely  leas  nonderfal.  Many  circumstances  combine 
to  create  this  interest. 

Let  us  enter  the  gates  and  pass  through  the  play-ground.  We  Snd  to  the  right  an 
entrance  (beneath  a  new  building  containing  dormitories)  to  the  cloisters,  forming  a 
large  square,  enclosing  a  space  called  the  Garden,  where  the  monks  are  said  to  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  solace  themselves,  and  which  was  at  no  very  distant  period 
covered  with  giasi,  and  had  a  fine  large  tree  in  the  centre.  All  this  part  la  con- 
secrated, and  many  burials  have  taken  place  both  in  the  cloisters  and  the  quadrangle 
within.  The  general  burial-ground  of  the  hospital  is  between  the  south  doister  and 
the  houses  in  Newgate  Street,  which  conceal  it  from  public  view. 

From  the  burial-ground  we  step  into  the  well-known  Christ  Church  Passage,  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  church  and  the  east  cloister,  over  which  is  the  statue  of  the 
youthful  founder.  This,  with  the  adjoining  south  front  of  the  hospital,  was  erected 
soon  after  tite  destruction  of  the  old  front,  with  the  church,  Ac,  in  the  great  fire,  by 
Sir  Eobect  Clayton,  alderman,  and  sometime  Lord  Mayor;  one  of  those  men  who 
"  Did  good  by  stealth,  and  blush'd  to  find  it  fome." 

The  Church  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  con- 
ventual edifice,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure.  But  the  Bluo-coat  boys  are 
here  also  the  chief  feature,  filling  the  gallery  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  with  an 
almost  interminable  expanse  of  faces,  and  where  the  order  and  silence  prevailing 
among  so  dense  a  multitude  are  equally  noticeable.  Behind  the  church,  and  paiallel 
with  the  Gaat  Cloister,  is  a  kind  of  street  opening  &om  Butcher  Hall  Lane  (now 
King  Edward  Street),  in  which  are  houses  for  the  Masters,  and  the  Counting  House 
with  the  Court  Boom  above,  where  the  business  of  the  institution  is  carried  on,  in- 
eluding  the  nomination  of  Qovemors,  and  the  admittance  of  children  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Hospital.  A  brief  outline  of  the  general  management  of  the  Hospital  may  be 
here  fitly  introduced.  The  Qovemors  consist,  first,  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
twelve  Common  Council  men,  chosen  by  the  other  members  of  the  Couut^;  and, 
secondly,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  who  become  bene&ctois  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  XOOO — these  elect,  for  life,  an  Alderman  aa  President,  in 
whom  is  vested  the  chief  direotiou  of  a&irs.  The  rights  of  presentation  are  Utus 
eierdsed — the  Lord  Mayor  annually  nominates  two  children,  and  the  President  three 
(which  includes  their  rights  as  Aldermen),  each  Alderman  one,  the  Treasurer  two,  be- 
sides his  occasional  one  as  Qovemorj  lastly,  the  Grovemore  fill  up  the  remaining 
vacancies  by  rotation.  The  principal  qualifications  required  on  the  part  of  the 
children  are, — that  they  be  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  ten  years  of  age;  that 
they  be  neither  foundlings  nor  maintained  at  tiie  parish  charge ;  that  they  have  been 
bora  in  wedlock ;  that  they  are  free  tzom  any  infectiouB  distemper  or  incurable 
disease ;  and  that  their  parents  have  no  adequate  means  of  maintaining  and  educat- 
ing them.    The  other  officers  of  the  house  comprise  eight  fliwrii'al  masters,  four 
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writiog  nuaten,  two  tuAthetoftticttl  masters,  a  French  muter,  &  dnwisg  muter' 
u)d  ft  ungiug  muter,  in  the  Khools ;  chief  uid  uuatuit  clerkg,  atewurd  uid  matron, 
nursee,  beadles,  &Cq  &c.  The  admisrion  of  children  and  the  ordinal;  roatine  of  the 
a&in  of  the  Hoepital  are  managed  by  a  numerout  Committee  of  OoTemois,  meet- 
ing once  a  month  in  the  Court  Boom  before  mentioned,  or  in  the  Treuurer'a  room 
adjoining.  Hare  abo  the  Ctoveraore  and  OfficeM  dine  together  on  certain  dajs  in 
everj  year.  It  ia  a  handsome,  atately-lookiiig  place,  'with  a  Taulted  ceiling,  cioBsed 
near  each  end  bj  a  carred  oak  beam  supported  on  a  pillar.  At  the  fartiier  end, 
behind  the  President's  chair,  is  the  fiunous  picture  of  Edward  TI.,  by  Holbein.  Tiro 
other  portraits  of  the  King,  one  on  each  aide,  testify  the  grateful  remembrance  in 
which  he  is  here  held.  There  are  varioos  other  portraits  hung  around  the  walls  of 
this  room,  and  that  of  the  chief  clerk's  below ;  among  the  test,  one  of  Dame  Maiy 
Bamsey,  who  made  a  most  magnificent  bequest  to  the  Hospital,  now  producing  above 
j£4000  yearly.  A.  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  tiiis  lady.  She  intended  to  have  be- 
queathed some  £500  a  year  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  condition  of  the 
College  taking  the  name  of  "Peter  and  Mary."  Dr.  Soames,  the  muter,  drily  re- 
marked that  "  Peter,  who  so  long  lired  single,  wm  now  too  old  to  have  a  feminine 
partner ;"  and  so  refused  the  offer.    Fuller  may  well  call  this  "  a  dear  jest." 

At  the  termination  of  Counting  House  Tatd  we  find  the  old  play-ground  nearly 
facing  Little  Britain.  This  extensiTe  area  is  called  the  Ditch,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  great  watercourse  which  environed  the  ancient  city  wall  ran  through  it,  u, 
indeed,  in  the  form  of  a  drain,  it  still  does.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Ditch  are 
the  Grammar  and  Uathematical  Schools,  on  the  western  the  Writing  School,  and  on 
the  Bouthem  the  beautiful  architectural  gateway  over  the  cloister,  which  at  once,  u 
it  were,  divides  and  connect  the  two  q^uadrangles  of  the  Ditch  and  the  Qaxden.  The 
Writing  School  was  built  by  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  architect  being  Wren.  The  founder's  statue  very  appropriately  stands  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  elegant  structure  comprising  the  Qrammar  and  Mathematical 
Schools  wu  built  in  1832,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  of  the  Hospital,  the  late 
Mr.  Shaw.  The  statues  are  those  of  Charles  II.,  the  original  founder  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School,  and  Edward  TI.  The  interior  consists  chiefly  of  two  large  apart- 
ments, with  studies,  &a,  for  the  masters.  Though  the  buildings  have  disappeared 
with  which  most  of  the  interesting  school-memories  of  the  Hospital  are  connected, 
yet  even  the]  site'  has  a  certain  interest.  One  still  seems  to  breathe  the  same  air 
with*  the  master-minds  whose  first  weak  and  aimless  attempts  were  here  guided  and 
strengthened.  Coleridge  wu  here ;  and  a  memorable  recoid  of  his  presence,  and  of 
the  benefits  he  owed  to  the  Hospital,  and  its  then  muter,  the  Bev.  James  Boyer,  hu 
been  left  to  us  in  the  poet's  own  words : — "  He  (the  master),"  writes  Coleridge,  "  early 
moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus 
to  Tirgil,  and  again  of  Tirgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius, 
Terence,  and,  above  all,  the  chuter  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Soman  poets 
of  the  (ao-called)  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era ; 
and  on  grounds  of  plun  sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of 
the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Creek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shi^spera 
and  Milton  m  lessons;  and  they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  (o  bring  vp,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from  him  that  poetrf,  even 
that  of  the  loftiest  and  seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logjc  of  its  own,  as 
severe  m  that  of  science,  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex,  and 
dependent  upon  mote  fugitive  causes.    In  our  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the 
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laat  thrM  7«ui  of  our  fshool  educfttdon)  ha  ihowsd  no  mtnj  to  phrua,  msMplior,  or 
uuf «,  uniuf^iorted  bj  a  Hund  mum,  or  wh«ra  tha  luoe  tsnaa  mi^t  h»Te  b»an  oon- 
TBjed  irith  equAl  foroa  kud  dignity  in  pluner  iroidi.  Ijute,  hup,  vai  ]j»— mum, 
muMi,  and  iiupir»tioii»~Pflguu*,  PamusuE,  and  Hippocraoe,  were  all  kn  tibaninai- 
ti<»  to  him.  In  {ancy  I  can  almoat  hear  him  now  exclaiming, — '  Harp  I  Eatp  1 
Ljra  t  Pea  and  ink,  boj,  you  mean  1  Muae,  bay  i  Mum  1  Your  uutm's  daughter, 
jou  mean !  Pierian  ipring  t  Oh  !  aj  1  tha  oloicter-pump,  I  luppoie  I' "  It  ia  onlj 
right  to  obieiiTe,  that  Ur.  Leigh  Hunt  bu  giTen,  in  his '  Beoollactioni  of  hie  Life^* 
and  "  from  bis  own  experience,"  a  terrible  reverie  to  the  pioture.  Then  ia  bo  doubt 
that  Mr.  Bojer  i»rried  his  seTeritj,  if  not  iroiee  qualities,  to  an  undue  length.  Ool** 
ridge  hinualf  obeorved,  when  he  heard  of  hi*  death,  "  It  wu  luck;  that  the  cherubim 
who  took  him  to  hearen  were  nothing  but  fuai  and  wings,  or  he  would  infallibly 
hare  flt^ged  them  bj  tha  way."  Here  alto  was  educated  Oharlss  Lamb,  who  baa  left 
Di  two  pleasant  papers  on  tha  HospitaL  Ooing  regularly  baok  ftom  the  present 
period  into  the  history  of  the  School,  we  find  among  its  names,  Barnes,  tha  late 
Editor  of  the  '  Times,'  "  than  whom,"  saja  Mi.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  no^man,  if  he  had  eared 
for  it,  could  have  been  mora  certain  of  attaining  celebrity  far  wit  and  literature  i" 
Mitchell,  the  tnuulator  of  'Aristophanes;'  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Bishop  Middleton,  Jer»* 
miah  Markland,  esteemed  the  best  scholar  and  critic  of  the  last  oeotury ;  Richardson, 
the  great  noreliBt ;  Joshua  Barnes,  another  famous  scholiast.  Bishop  Stillingflaat, 
Camden,  the  most  illustrious  of  British  antiquarians. 

f-  With  notioea  of  the  infirmary,  tha  dormitory,  and  the  hall,  wa  shall  conclude.  Al- 
though then  is  little  general  need  of  the  large  building,  erected  in  1612,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  infirmary,  the  aTsrage  number  of  patients  being  about  Ivettty  otUg,  yet 
it  WB8  wisely  anticipated  that  some  preTailing  epidemic  might  suddenly  appear  in  the 
beepital,  Hid,  without  such  provision,  might  be  attended  with  alarming  oonsequences. 
It  stands  behind  the  hall.  The  principal  dormitories  are  erected  one  en  each  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  cloister ;  and  present,  of  course,  very  similar  interior  ar- 
rangements. The  one  throu(^  which  we  passed  had  a  row  of  pillars  dawn  the  centN^ 
with  a  range  of  beds  projecting  ^m  the  line  of  their  base,  on  each  side,  and  similar 
ranges  from  each  wall ;  and  rery  oonvenient,  eomfortable-locking  tittle  beds  they  ara 
— each  numbwad,  and  eaehhkTing  at  the  extnmjtythe  little  box  for  the  books,  play- 
things, Ac,  of  the  young  owner.  Din  lamps,  having  a  rery  cloistral  sort  of  appear- 
ance, ara  suspended  tiont  the  oeiling.  At  the  end  sre  the  nurse's  apartments,  with 
their  curtained  windows,  looking  like  a  little  interior  house.  But  the  most  notioeable 
fsature  of  the  spot  was  tha  oomsr  against  the  nurses'  apartments,  where  stood  a  bed 
of  a  more  distinguished-looking  eharaeter  than  tha  rest,  and  by  its  side  a  glased  door 
with  the  lig^it  shining  through ;— the  lamp  of  the  solitary  student,  one  of  tha  intel- 
leotual  aristocracy  of  tha  Hospital,  a  Deputy  Qreoian.  Before  we  quit  the  dormitory, 
let  us  in  a  few  words  traoe  the  history  of  a  Blaa-ooat  boy's  day.  A  bell  rings  at  seven 
(sis  in  summer),  that  Is  the  signal  to  rise ;  at  a  quarter  past,  the  boys  proceed  to 
tha  Uratoiy  (a  model  of  oonvenient  arrangement),  to  wash ;  at  eight,  Utey  breakfoat 
in  tha  hall.  Soheot  begins  at  nine,  and  last*  till  twelve ;  the  boys  ^in  wash,  play 
for  half  an  hour,  when  they  hurry  into  the  hall  io  dinner.  From  half-past  one  to 
four  tha  schools  are  again  open ;  another  half  hour's  play,  then  supper  at  five  in  the 
hall,  washing  at  sis ;  prayers  read  by  the  monitor  in  the  dormitory  afterwards  com- 
plete the  day's  prooeedings.  Several  small  intervals  of  span  time  of  oonrse  oocur, 
which  tha  boys  find  no  diffioulty  in  disposing  of. 

The  Inl  stone  of  the  new  Hall  was  laid  in  1620,  by  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  In  the  pre- 
saooa  of  an  imponng  array  of  distingnishad  penoni,  and  was  opened  jn  18S0,  with 
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Ij  of  m  liill  mor«  iraportuit  ohknoter.  Tho  «zt«>ior  of  this  btftutifal  build- 
ins  i*  *'>o  **^  known  io  uMd  de«(iiptioD :  ire  mtrol?  tkorefor*  obawre  that  it  ii  built 
in  the  puroit  Mjla  of  Oothio  Kchitecturo,  vith  emlNittltd  Mid  pimutcled  B^■I^Bi^ 
oetegoDkl  toiren  mt  the  end*,  veiy  loft;  pointed  windom,  eitd  low  krchea  in  the  !»•»• 
ment,  t^ening  upon  an  ennde,  where  the  boji  find  ihelter  diuiog  their  eporte  in  bed 
wa»ttker.  A  bust  of  Bdmrd  decoratei  the  ipace  over  the  centi*  uoh.  The  Hall 
atnnde  on  an  Interetting  spot ;  being  erected  partlj  over  the  fouudetioos  of  the  R»< 
tme*oTj  of  the  Qray  Frien,  and  partly  on  the  lite  of  the  old  City  wall.  The  interior 
fonni,  nut  to  Weitminiter  Hall,  the  nobleit  room  in  the  metropolis.  It  meaeurM 
one  hundred  and  oigbty-HTen  feet  in  length,  fifty-one  wide,  and  fortj-eix  and  a  half 
high,  and  it  is  in  erwy  respect  u  arobiteotuially  beautiful  as  it  is  gigantio  in  dimon- 

The  "pubUe  nippers"  of  Ohriit's  Hospital  have  long  been  oelebiated,  and  de- 
■erredly,  f<a  their  interesting  oharaoter.  In  this  magnificent  Hall  tbey  dwiTS  new 
attnetions.  Tbey  are  held  on  every  Sunday  evening,  from  the  oonunenoement  of 
Feteuary  until  Easter.  At  the  appointed  time  the  two  rows  of  chandeliers  an 
lighted,  and  shed  thaii  brilliant  iUumination  through  the  extensive  space ;  the  "  trade 
boys,"  whoso  turn  it  is  to  offiriate  (a  party  to  each  table),  bring  in  their  baakets  of 
bread,  kniret,  Ac,  leathern  piggins,  into  which  the  beer  is  poured  from  a  leatheni 
"Jaek,"  and  among  the  reit  one  brings  variagatad  candles,  which  are  lighted  asd 
•cattared  about  the  tables.  Now  ooma  the  boys,  who  seat  themselves  at  their  resp«<K 
tiv*  tables,  each  of  which  tuu  its  leparate  nurse.  All  thus  far  prepared,  preoiBely  al 
sefm  o'clock  the  proceMion  enters,  consuting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  President,  Treft* 
surer,  and  Oovemora,  walking  two  by  two ;  the  organ  swells  ont  its  welcome,  the  vaat 
youthAil  as*«nblage  stands  up  and  joins  in  the  psalm,  which  is  led  by  the  dnging 
boys  in  the  organ  gallery,  and  a«  it  proceeds  the  great  personages  take  their  seat  on 
the  raised  dais  stietching  aorose  the  Hall  at  the  Either  and.  A  iplandldly-carTed 
ehur,  framed  from  the  oak  of  old  St.  Katherine's  Church,  invites  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
the  AM  direction  of  the  feast.  Behind  him  and  the  long  row  of  penonages  who 
aoeompany  Mm,  tit  the  mora  distinguished  vinton,  including  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
bright  Jewels,  and  brighter  eyes,  enough  to  daixle  tiie  vision  of  the  more  romanto 
among  thoM  young  gaiers.  Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  gallery  where  Holbein'l 
picture  Is  placed,  and  also  into  the  body  of  the  Hall.  The  last  ar«  also  allowed  the 
further  indulgenoe  of  walking  to  and  fro  between  the  tables  as  soon  as  the  supper  is 
commenced,  on  the  close  of  the  singing,  reading,  and  prayers.  After  supper  the  organ 
again  revarberateB  through  the  Hall,  and  the  lovers  of  music  find  in  the  anthem 
which  is  now  sung  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  The  sing- 
ing boys  now  join  their  fellows,  and  the  nurse  of  the  first  table  leads  the  way,  followed 
by  the  boys  two  and  two,  towards  the  Lord  Uayor,  where  she  curtseys,  and  they  bow, 
trade  boys  and  all  with  their  baakets  (there  1*  a  smile  sometimes  at  their  egcpense) ; 
than  along  &e  whole  length  of  the  room  towards  the  door,  where  tbej  disappear. 
And  thus,  till  the  whole  eight  hundred  and  odd  boys  have  passed  in  review  bef(»e 
the  high  eivio  dignitary,  oontinuat  the  long  procession  to  glide  on,  the  organ  pealing 
again  a<  grandly  ai  «Ter. 

We  most  nuke  a  brief  visit  to  the  kitchen  beneath  the  Hall,  which  is  of  truly 
Cyclopean  architecture,  with  its  tall  and  massy  granite  pillars,  if  it  be  only  to  allude 
to  th«  great  ameliorations  that  have  been  niade  of  late  yean  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  boys'  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  incident,  having  no 
remote  connection  with  the  subject,  which  u  too  honourable  to  all  parties  to  be  over- 
looked   Charles  hmb  it  the  nowdar.    It  appean  (hat,  in  spite  of  the  nnall  amount 
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of  food  allowed,  much  of  whkt  noa  giTen  could  not  be  eaten,  more  putieulu'Iy  the 
fot  of  the  freeh  boiled  beef,  which  wm  called  gag.  And,  sajB  Charlea  Lamb,  "  A  gag- 
eater  in  OUT  time  was  equivalent  to  a  goule,  and  held  in  equal  detestation."  Not- 
withstanding this  univercalitj  of  feeling,  it  appears  there  was  one  memorable  excep- 
tion. This  bo7  "  was  obierved  after  dinner  carefully  to  gather  up  the  remnants  left 
at  hia  table  (not  maoj,  nor  verj  choice  fragments,  jou  may  credit  me),  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  these  disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  convey  awaj,  and  secretly 
stow  in  the  Bcttle  that  stood  at  his  bedside.  None  saw  when  be  ate  them.  It  wu 
rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was  watched,  but  no 
traces  of  such  midnight  practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported  that,  on  leave- 
days,  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief, 
full  of  something.  Tbis,  then,  must  be  the  accursed  thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at 
work  to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggan. 
This  belief  generally  prevailed.  He  irent  about  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No 
one  would  play  with  bim.  He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
■chool.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mods  of 
that  negative  punishment  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he  pep- 
severed.  At  length  he  was  observed  by  two  of  his  school-fellows,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpoee,  to 
enter  a  large  woiu'out  building  such  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane, 
which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism,  with  open  door  and  a  common  stair- 
case. After  bim  they  silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four  Sights,  and 
saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad. 
Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  certainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim. 
They  had  him  in  their  toils,  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution 
most  signal  was  looked  for,  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  then  steward  (for  this  happened  a 
little  after  my  time*),  with  that  patient  sagacity  which  tempered  all  his  conduct, 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result 
was,  that  the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of (the  boy),  an  honest  couple  oome  to  decay, 

whom  tbis  Beasonable  supply  had,  in  nil  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy;  and, 
that  this  young  stork,  at  die  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this  while  been 
only  feeding  the  old  birds  t  The  governors  on  this  occMion,  much  to  their  honour, 
voted  a  present  relief  to  the  family,  and  presented  bim  with  a  sUver  medaL" 


The  principal  other  old  metropolitan  schools  were  established  in  the  following 
order: — the  Hercers'  own  free-grammar  school,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Till.;  the  Merchant  Tailors' in  1587;  St.  Saviour's,  1662;  St.  Olave's,  1670; 
and  Westminster,  1090.  The  Mercers'  School  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomas-of-Acon's,  a  religious  eetablishment  of  such  great  wealth  and  rank  that 
its  master,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  vras  a  mitred  abbot,  and  the  revenues  truly 
princely.  Henry  Till,  sold  the  buildings  and  a  part  of  its  land  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  stipulating  for  once  that  the  school  should  be  maintained.  But  the  merit 
of  this  precaution  seems  to  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Qreshani,  who,  Strype  says,  was 
instrumental  in  the  making  of  the  arrangement.  From  this  period  the  sdiool  became 
a  regular  free-school.  In  1804  the  Company  wisely  departed  from  the  strictly  classical 
system  previously  pursued,  by  including  the  other  branches  of  a  sound  general  odo- 


'  Mr.  Mattbiu  Halhaway  was  appointed  steward  in  1790. 
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o*tioD ;  tmd  ID  1609  increued  the  numbere  of  its  scbolug  from  26  to  30,  uid  uuee  ttien 
•gMn  to  70.  There  &re  no  restrictioiiB  as  to  &ge  or  place  of  ruidenee  of  scholars,  but  ft 
oertaia  amount  of  proficiencj  is  deemed  iodispensable.  The  instruction  is  perfectly 
gnktoitous ;  and  there  is  attached  to  the  school  the  &ither  advantage  of  two  TJniTet- 
ntj  exhibitions  of  £S0  per  annum  each,  for  five  rears,  to  reward  occasional];  the  most 
nteritorieuB  students.  Of  this  school  Colet  was  a  member,  also  Sir  Thomas  Oresham, 
Sir  Lionel,  afterwards  Lord,  Cranfield,  and  Bishop  Wren.  The  nuuters  are  four  in 
anmber.    The  school,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's,  is  constaatlj  full. 

The  school  of  the  Merchant  Tailors  is  an  honourable  instance  of  the  application  of 
mrplus  fimds  b;  a  Ci^  eompanj,  assisting,  as  it  does,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
vdncation  of  no  leas  than  250  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  IfiSl  for  children  of  all 
nations  and  countries  indifferenUy,  which  in  1731  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Jews 
were  to  be  excepted,  or  else  the  Company  had  grown  iu  the  interim  less  tolerant  in 
its  Tiews.  Attached  to  the  school  are  thirty-soyen  fellowships  at  St.  John's  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White  for  its  scholars:  in  consequence,  several  of  the 
best  are  yeariy  sent  to  the  VniTersity.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  graces  the  pages 
of  the  school-records  of  Herchant  Tailors' :  we  read  there  Lancelot  Andrews,  Juxon, 
Charles  I.'s  spiritual  companion  on  the  seafTold,  William  Lowth  the  elder,  Sandys, 
the  traveller.  Dr.  Schomberg,  Sir  James  and  Bulstrode  Wbitelock,  Bobert,  the  6rst 
Lord  Clive,  with  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  odncation 
here  Is  strictly  classical  and  mathematical,  and  conducted  by  four  masters. 

^e  school  of  St.  8i.vioaR  deservei  respectful  mention,  were  it  only  for  the  ad- 
mirable practical  rules  drawn  up  by  its  founders.  According  to  one  of  these,  the 
Master  is  to  be  a  man  of  a  wise,  sodabie,  and  loving  disposition,  not  hasty  or  furious, 
□or  of  any  ill  example  ;  he  shall  be  wise  and  of  good  experience,  to  discern  tKe  nature 
of  every  teveral  child;  to  work  upon  the  disposition  for  the  greatest  advantage,  benefit, 
and  comfort  of  the  child;  to  learn  with  Uie  love  of  his  book:  nnfortunately,  it  was 
necessary  then  as  now  to  add,  "  if  such  a  one  may  be  got."  The  sports  of  the  scholars, 
by  the  same  rules,  wrae  directed  to  be  shooting  with  the  long-bow,  chess,  running, 
wrestling,  and  leaping.  Sclwlars  pay  £1  entrance-money,  and  £i  per  annum.  This 
agrees  but  ill  with  one  part  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders  in  1S26,  that  the  school 
should  be  for  ehUdren,  aa  well  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich. 

The  founders  of  St.  Olavbs,  in  1570,  seem  to  have  bad  these  words  in  view  when 
they  formed  their  establishment  for  "  dkildren  and  younglings  as  well  of  rich  as 
poor,"  being  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Elizabeth  consented,  it  seems,  to  become 
the  patron,  and  it  was,  ronsequently,  called  her  school ;  but  her  name  and  a  legal 
status  seem  to  have  been  all  she  gave  to  it.  An  excellent  general  oducation  was  pro- 
vided, which  was  to  be  so  truly  free  that  not  even  books  were  to  be  paid  for,  and  the 
masters  were  not  to  receive  any  fee  or  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  The  age  of  admittance  is  six  or  sevea,  and  the  boys  remain  generally  till 
fourteen,  when  those  of  humbler  condition  are  apprenticed ;  others,  who  are  studying 
for  the  learned  professions,  may  remain  an  almost  uidiniited  time.  Two  exhibitions 
of  £80  each  at  the  Universities  are  connected  with  the  school.  St.  Olaves  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  metropolitan  schools.  The  funds  have  been  so  greatly  in- 
creased in  progress  of  time,  that  they  amount  at  present  to  about  <£3000  a  year. 
With  the  enlargement  of  the  means  the  ends  have  been  pursued,  of  late  years  at  least, 
in  a  correspondingly  liberal  spirit.  The  old  school-bouses  having  been  pulled  down 
for  the  construction  of  the  London  and  Glreenwich  Railway,  a  handsome  new  gothic 
building  has  been  erected  near  the  line  of  railway  on  the  west.  The  school  is  ex- 
clnrively  for  the  parish,  or  rather  the  two  parishes,  into  which  the  old  St.  Olaves  has 
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bMD  divided,  uid  ii  oiilj  tha  mora  afficient  from  Amt  jerj  uoludTencas :  ubm  Um 
number  of  ohildran  teught  (limited  only  bj  th*  e«p»oitT  °^  the  bulidingi)  if  ae 
Isjga,  D«ail;  lix  litmdred,  th&t  undue  preferencai,  whether  of  peraou  or  of  cImib^ 
become  alike  unaeceafarj  and  impiactioable  to  klj  important  extant:  the  pwiak 
therefon  ii  and  must  be  done  juitioa  to.  Tlie  eatabl^ihment  ii  divided  into  two 
■ohooU — the  olBaiical,  and  the  Engliih.  The  tuition  in  the  two  school*  merelj  diffm 
in  thi^  that  whilst  all  the  ordinarj  branchei  of  £ngli*h  education,  with  the  olaaaiM, 
are  taught  in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  eluaiot  are  omitted.  Tbia  difference  poinU 
to  the  pnwtical  differenoe  that  eiist*  between  the  cla*M«  of  sooietj  to  wluoh  the 
ohildiw)  of  the  aehooli  reBpaetivelir  belong,  the  daaical  aohool  receiving  generally 
thoM  of  the  middle,  the  English  thoie  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  pariah.  Th« 
number  of  bo;i  in  the  fint  ii  now  about  390,  in  the  leeond  about  SOO ;  taught,  in 
each  oaae,  bj  three  maeteia. 

The  lait,  beat  known,  and  hiitoricallj  the  moat  important,  of  all  the  old  schools  of 
Iiondon  remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  Who  baa  not  beard  of  the  Wbstiiuibibb  boj^  of 
theii  plaji  and  diaput«tioni,  of  their  illuatrious  roll  of  great  men  who  have  been  edn- 
cated  within  the  Old  Abbey  preoincta,  and  of  the  Masters  who  have  made  the  world 
ring  again  with  the  &me  of  their  learning,  almost  aa  muob  aa  tbej  have  made  the 
school  walls  raverbente  with  the  sounds  of  the  laah  and  the  eriea  of  the  lathed  I 
Penanifjr  all  the  awfiil  visions  that  ever  shook  the  nerves  of  the  youthful  dreamers  of 
punishment  yet  to  be  received  for  houra  of  unlioenaed  absenoe,  or  tasks  too  late  taken 
in  hand,  and  whoae  but  Dr.  Busby's  terrible  shadow  rises  to  the  view  ?  Perchance, 
whipping  with  him  was  a  piece  of  honest  enthusiasm,  and  not  by  any  means  a  men 
ebullition  of  impatience  or  ill  temper.  Pointing  to  a  scholar,  he  said  one  day,  "  1  aea 
great  talents  in  that  sulky  boy,  and  J  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them  out."  Dr.  Bouth 
was  the  result  of  the  discipline  that  followed.  OF  the  masters  prior  to  Busby,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  ia  Camden,  who  was  made  Under-Master  in  1671,  and  whilst  in 
that  position  composed  his  great  work,  the  'Britannia.'  In  lfi93  he  received  tha 
appointmant  of  Head-Master.  Ben  Jonaon  was  one  of  his  acbolara.  To  giva  any 
adequate  idea  of  tha  number  of  the  scholars  who,  by  their  subsequent  career,  bava 
shed  a  glory  over  the  school  that  educated  them,  is  all  but  hopeleaa 

There  are  some  curious  points  in  the  management  of  this  school  The  mode  of 
election  of  boys  upon  the  foundation  is  one  of  these.  We  must  premise  that  tha  present 
■chool  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  Cathedral,  and  dates  thw»- 
fore  from  the  final  settlement  of  the  latter  in  1660,  when  it  waa  determined,  aa  regards 
the  school,  that  there  should  be  two  Masters,  and  forty  Sing's  or  Quean's  aoholars. 
"  Town  boys"  are  therefore  received  as  well  as  Queen's  soholara,  and  from  tha  fint 
the  second  are  elected.  No  one  who  has  onoe  wltnened  the  mode  of  aleeticat  will  ever 
forget  it.  At  the  commeueement  of  Lent  a  certain  number  of  boya,  generally  frum 
twenty  to  thirty,  announce  themselves  to  the  Maatar  as  candidates  for  college.  An 
ardnoos  training  is  passed  through  by  eaeh  boy  befora  the  day  of  oonteel  arrives, 
under  the  care  of  one  who  baa  already  passed  the  ordeal,  and  a  moat  intareating  fea- 
ture of  the  bntiueBS  b  the  teal  of  these  assistants  for  their  "  men,"  as  they  call  them. 
Morning,  noon,  and  eve  they  are  constantly  by  their  side,  teaching  them  all  the 
tactics  of  the  intellectual  oarte  and  tierce  for  whioh  they  are  preparing.  The  great 
event  eommences  at  last.  The  candidates  are  arranged  acoording  to  their  forms  in 
the  school,  and  their  places  in  the  forms.  The  "helps"  are  at  hand  to  give  all  po»- 
aibU  aisiitanee.  A  lesson,  some  Qreek  epigrams,  perhaps,  is  set,  and  the  two  lowest 
boys,  figuratively  speaking,  enter  tha  areoik  The  lowest  of  these  is  the  ohallengai^ 
and  now  calls  upon  his  adversary  to  translate  one  of  the  epigrams,  to  pane  any  ptt- 
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timlkr  nombw  «f  wMdi  in  it,  Mid  to  uinrei  &117  gmnmAtinl  qnecUoni  eonnectad 
wi^  the  (ubject.  Denuuid  ifMr  demuid  is  mkdo  and  coneotlj  T«p]ied  to.  Baffled, 
but  itill  detumiBed,  tha  chftllengar  punuM,  and  &t  lut  Hme  usluok^  mii^s  ii 
Bt«d« ;  th4  haul  muter,  who  pits  m  judg*,  triumphftatl?  &pp«ilad  to,~"  It  vm  % 
miataka"  is  tb«  daauioo;  tka  obollaDgaT  and  the  challenged  change  plaoM  on  th« 
form,  and  then  the  latter,  with  a  fiam  eageroMi,  repeati  the  prooeu  b;  putting  his 
quMtioai.  This  eontinuea  till  one  of  them  ii  exhaiuted,  fe«U  he  is  beaten,  and 
r*aigiia  the  eenteet.  The  oonqueior,  fluihed  with  Tiotoij,  now  tunu  (0  the  boy  aboTe 
him,  and  Buppoiing  him  to  be  one  of  thoce  heroe*  who  ooeaiionallj  "flaah  amaie- 
ment "  on  all  around,  will  paaa  step  by  itep  upwards,  taking  ten,  fifteen,  aye,  twantj 
places  in  suommiou,  before  he  too  ii  stopped  and  quaili  under  a  greater  spirit.  The 
result  i^  that  from  leren  to  tea  of  the  boji  are  aleoted  into  the  college,  acoordiog  to 
theii  {iieoedence  oi^the  liat  of  the  moat  moDessful  competitors,  to  talce  the  places  of  those 
Mstt  to  the  TJniTwnitiea.  There  are  four  studentships  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
three  or  four  scholarahipt  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.  The  selection  of  Queen's  scholars 
to  fill  the  UnirerutT  raoaneiea  is  made  jaarly,  after  an  examination  bj  the  heads  of 
the  two  Colleges.  The  plays  of  Terence,  annually  performed  in  the  la^e  dormitory 
eraeted  in  the  time  of  Atterbury's  deanship,  from  a  design  by  the  Barl  of  Burlington, 
are  grand  oTenta  in  the  historiei  of  Weatminstei  boys,  and  of  their  parents,  who  are 
regularly  inyited.  The  early  scenery  of  the  school,  which  was  the  gift  of  William 
MtH'*'*-™,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  prepared  under  the  direotion  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  David  Qatriok.  Another  set  of  scenery  was  pieaeuted  by  Dr.  Vincent.  During 
IMrfbrmance,  the  pit  b  set  apart^for  "  old  Westminsteis,"  who,  aa  may  be  anticipated, 
contribute  liberally  to  the  "  captain's  cap,"  which  is  hantkd  round  at  the  and  of  the 
play.  Aa  much  as  X400  have  been  collected  on  some  occasions,  &om  whloh  the 
Azpansea,  genatally  heaTy,  having  been  dedueted,  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the 
■enior  Queen's  scholars,  who  have  that  evening  fretted  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

This  school,  though  partially  tupported  from  the  oathedral  revenues,  is  anything 
but  a  free-achool.  Both  Town  boyi  and  Queen's  scholars  pay  for  their  education,  and 
that  pretty  handsomely.  The  Queen's  scholars  sleep  in  the  dormitory  before  men- 
tioned, and  dine  in  the  fine  old  hall,  formerly  the  Abbot's  refectory :  aud  there,  in  less 
degenente  times,  th^y  also  breakfasted,  on  bread  and  choesa  and  beer,  at  six  o'clock 
in  Aa  noming. 

Of  another  great  grftnunar  school,  The  Cbambb  Honaa,  we  have  ipoken  in  a  pre- 
vious number. 

At  dko  (Sty  of  London  School,  founded  under  an  old  endowment,  at  an  expense  to 
the  parents  of  about  eight  guineas  yearly,  instruction  is  given  to  600  boys  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  with  book-keeping,  history  and  mathe- 
matics, the  I^tin,  Qteek,  French  and  Qerman  langu^es. 


MODERN  EDUCATION. 

HiTiira  thus  noticed  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  a  superior  order, 
we  may  turn  to  those  more  extMkded  institutions  for  general  education  which  have 
groirn  up  in  our  own  day. 

The  Bbtvibh  akd  Pokiioh  Soh<Soi,  is  a  stately  building  in  the  Borough  Road.  Me- 
ditating upon  the  importanoe  of  the  influenoes  with  which  it  is  connected,  one  cannot 
but  fee!  a  deep  interest  in  tiucing  back  to  its  origin,  in  the  same  locality,  the  powerftU 
society  whose  operati<ms,  radiating  from  this  spot,  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  Bng- 
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Uod,  we  might  ftlmott  saj,  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  humbler  than  thftt  origin. 
A  youth,  the  son  of  &  soldier  in  the  foot  guards,  rending  here,  moved  bj  deep  com- 
pMsioii  for  the  ignorance  And  helpleuneaa  of  the  poor  children  sround,  obtuus  & 
room  from  his  fttber  to  open  k  school,  exerts  kll  his  energies  to  get  it  fitted  up,  (Uid 
then  throws  wide  the  doors  for  general  inatmction.  Bj  his  novel  mode  of  tuitim, 
and  by  the  eamestnegs  which  can  hardly  fail  with  any  mode,  the  school  is  speedily 
filled.  The  new  teacher  had  ninety  chUdren  under  his  care^  long  before  he  had  him- 
self reached  the  years  of  manhood.  Such  w»b  the  commencemont  of  the  career  of 
Joseph  Lancaster.  Anxious  to  overcome  the  difSeulty  attending  the  expense  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  he,  for  some  years,  endeavoured,  with  great  ardour,  to  devise 
and  perfect  a  Eyatem  which  should  enable  one  master  to  teach  several  hundred  chil- 
dren ;  and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  any  great  cscellence  in  the 
abstract  to  the  monitorial  lyitem,  which  was  the  result  of  his  labours,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that,  comparatively,  it  has  done  great  good.  So  benevolent  and  enlightened 
a  man  was  not  liliely  to  remain  long  without  aupporten.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  gave 
an  eax\j  and  cordis  aasiatance,  and  in  18U6  royalty  itself  deigned  to  smile  on  the 
labours  of  the  schoolmaster :  it  was  during  Lancaster's  interview  with  Qeo^^e  the 
Third  that  the  wish  that  every  child  in  England  might  bo  able  to  read  the  Bible  waa 
expressed.  In  this  age  of  self-seeking,  it  is  grati^ring  to  read  of  Lancaster's  single- 
mindedness  and  devotion  to  principle.  The  most  flattering  overtures  were  made  to  ^ 
him  in  connection  with  the  proposition  that  he  should  join  the  established  church  ; 
all  which,  as  a  dissenter,  he  respectfully  but  firmly  declined.  About  this  very  time 
his  a&ira  were  so  embarrassed,  through  the  rapid  extension  of  his  plans  of  teaching, 
that  in  1808  he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  a  voluntary  society  was 
formed  to  continue  the  good  work  be  had  b^^un.  Hence  the  Society,  which,  in  1813, 
designated  itself  the  "  Institution  for  promoting  the  British  [or  I^ncasterianJ  System 
for  the  Education  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  Clltasea  of  Society  of  every 
religious  persua«on  ;"  but  now  known  simply  as  the  "British  and  Foreign  School 
Society."  The  institution  in  the  Borough  Road  may  be  looked  upon  in  a  threefold 
aspect.  It  is,  first,  the  Society's  seat  of  goTcrnment :  secondly,  here  are  held  the 
model  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  in  which  the  Society  desires  to  have  at  all  times 
examples  for  imitation  by  the  branch  schools ;  and  in  which,  accordingly,  improved 
modee  of  tuition  are  from  time  to  time  introduced.  The  mode  of  iustmction  is 
partly  monitorial,  partly  simultaneous — that  is,  a  lai^e  number  are  taught  at  once 
by  a  teacher,  where  the  subject  admits  of  such  an  arrangement.  For  this  the  chil- 
dren are  disposed  on  ranges  of  seats,  rising  in  succession  one  above  another,  and 
narrowing  and  receding  as  thej  rise,  in  the  angle  of  the  room,  like  the  one  side  of  a 
pyramid.  The  master's  eye  thus  readily  embraces  the  whole  of  the  gallery.  Thirdly, 
there  are  Normal  Seminaries  here,  for  the  instruction  of  future  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, who,  whilst  teaching  in  the  model  school  classes,  are  students  themselves  in 
the  art  of  tuition,  the  most  important  branch  of  their  studies.  Of  these  there  were 
fil  in  April,  1849,  and  31  in  April,  I860,  with,  at  the  last  date,  36  female  pupils.  In 
London  and  the  district  within  ten  miles,  the  society  have  210  schools,  with  30,623 
scholars. 

About  the  same  time  that  Lancaster  brought  his  views  prominently  before  the 
world,  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  our  two 
great  Sducational  Societies,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  was  similarly  engaged,  and  his  exertions 
ended  in  the  formation  of  the  other.  Whilst  superintendant  of  the  Hale  Asylum  at 
Madias,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Hindu  mode  of  vrriting  in  sand,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  their  tuition,  with  which  he  was  so  pleased,  that  on  his  return  to  this 
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eountrj  he  stiODglr  reoommended  them  u  suitable  for  a  lyBtwn  cf  general  eduotion. 
Aft«r  a  ihup  controTenj  on  the  merita  of  tho  plana  respectiTelj  proposed  hy  the 
two  educational  refbnnera,  and  in  which  the  supporten  of  eduction  gradually 
became  diTided  into  tiro  diitinet  parties,  holding  different  riewE  aa  to  the  mode  and 
the  extent  to  which  religioua  instruction  should  be  mixed  with  secular,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society  became  the  TepreeentatiTe  of  that  which  desired  to  make  the 
Bible  the  baaiB  of  religious  instruction,  but  without  doctrinal  comments,  and  the 
Natiohai.  of  that  which  advocated  the  inculcation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  is  now  the  grand  distinctive  difference  between  the  two  Societies. 
Without  for  a  moment  questioning  the  purity  of  Dr.  Bell's  views,  it  is  not  unin- 
atmctive  to  msjlt  his  and  his  rival's  veij  different  fortunes.  lAncaster,  after  pasaing 
from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  and  being  at  one  time  insolvent,  was  solely  indebted  for 
the  means  of  his  existence  in  his  latter  days  to  a  few  old  and  faithful  friend*,  who 
purchased  an  annoity  for  him,  and  in  that  position  he  died  in  1838 ;  on  the  othei 
hand,  St.  Bell  ma;  be  said  to  have  stepped  from  honour  to  honour,  with  constantly 
increasing  emoluments,  and  when  he  died  in  1832,  it  was  as  a  vary  rich  man  even 
in  a  oonntry  of  rich  men.  NevM,  however,  were  rewards  bestowed  upon  one  who 
knew  better  how  to  exhibit  his  gratitude  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  given ; 
120,0002.  was  Dr.  BeU's  most  magnificent  bequest  fra  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  advancement  of  education,  'liie  National  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Batablished  Church  throughout 
Bngland  and  Wales'  was  estaUished  in  1811,  and  from  that  period  has,  like  its 
rival,  exercised  a  beneficial  effect  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations ;  but  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  impulse  given  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  has  been  increasing 
in  power  up  to  the  present  moment, — it  is  this,  and  the  prospects  in  consequence 
now  open,  that  form  their  most  truly  gratiiying  features.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
National  Society  are  in  the  Old  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  This  has  also  its  Model  or 
Central  Schools,  its  Branch  Schools  all  over  the  country,  and  its  schools  for  teaching 
masters  and  mistresses,  both  adults  and  youths,  the  last  on  a  scale  of  splendour  at 
Stanly  Grove,  Chelsea,  where  the  male  pupils  are  trained.  Of  these  last  St.  Mark's 
CoU^e,  Chelsea,  is  a  handsome  building,  where  60  students  were  educated  in  ISfiO, 
of  whom  43  4eie  boarded  and  lodged.  At  Battersea,  where  students  ore  trained  for 
masters  in  monuiacturing  districts,  there  were  67  in  ISSO.  At  Whitelands,  tihicb  is 
for  females,  there  were,  in  ISfiO,  76  pupils.  The  applications  for  teachers  frran  among 
these  pupils  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied.  In  Middlesex  there  are  767  schools 
of  various  sorts,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  soinety,  in  which  80,977 
children  receive  instruction. 


Of  other  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  education  the  number  is  too  la^e  to  admit 
of  more  than  an  enumeration,  and  even  that  will  not  include  all,  but  only  the  most 

The  Church  of  Engbnd  Sunday  School  Institute  have  in  London  and  ita  snbnrbs 
77  tehools  and  19,813  scholars. 

The  London  Dioeeean  Board  of  Education  have  347  schools  and  6874  scholars. 

The  Wesleyaos  have  38  schools,  in  which  6363  children  are  taught,  in  addition  to 
245  Sunday  schools,  which  have  3A66  teachers,  and  are  attended  by  29,703  scholars. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  is  for  the  extension  generally  of  the  in&nt 
school  systems,  for  which  object  they  train  teachers.  In  the  year  ending  April 
1860  thej  hod  trained  263  teachers,  and  had  103  still  on  their  books.    In  its  s<Aooli 
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tii*M  iM  130  idioUn  in  tk«  jvTMtik  nbool,  160  ia  th«  iafut  idMol,  uid  S60  ia  tha 
pRtotuibg  Mkeol. 

Tkt  Voluatuj  School  AHoawtion  hKre  two  nanatl  schooli  for  toMWi,  in  whioli 
tM  Mfht  m^le  and  four  f*mkla  pupila.  Tbia  M«i>iiia.tian  ii  only  in  the  uooad  jmw  of 
iM  •Klet«iiM ;  but  tb«f  hftn  within  th*  Uit  jMr  gimstAd  aoniidantbla  nimi  in  kid  af 
Mhooli  in  the  Wctt  lodiM  uid  kt  homo. 

Tha  Sunday  School  Union  hara,  aoaording  to  ^air  raport  of  Maj  IWO,  SOS 
•cheoli,  with  10^7  taaahan,  and  100,075  ■oholu*.  lluj  aMiit  the  eatablithnint 
and  aaintwanoa  of  Suaday  wihooli  by  gruti  of  noiuy  and  nippliaa  of  booki  aad 
■tationary,  but  do  not  iataifera  with  the  priTata  managamant  of  the  achoolB. 

TIh  Ooagnftfttional  Boaiid  of  Educntion,  in  Hay  1800,  had  two  nonnal  fchoel^ 
eontftinlng  18  m^  and  IS  female  ttudentti  and  thay  have  10  lohooli,  with  IMl 
KhDlkNt  inclnding  both  wset. 

The  Bagged  Sohooi  Union,  with  whiah  «•  ibaU  eonelude  thia  branob  of  oui  nbjaot^ 
i<  a  eoHpantt)Tel7  reeeot  andearour  to  extend  the  blewinge  of  eduoation,  and  of 
ngular  and  ardarly  cendnot,  among  a  clau  hitherto  almost  entinly  abandoned  k« 
igaomiiM,  deetitutitHi,  and  oonwquantly  crime.  For  lix  yean  the  Union  have  beoa 
aalin  in  planting  aohooli  in  the  yery  poonat  and  rooet  wretched  neighboiurhoodi ;  is 
teaeking  oleanUueae,  order,  industry,  and  lettere  to  the  poor  children  there  ^bounding, 
in  proTiding  them  employment  aa  br  u  powible,  and  in  some  oem  enabling  them  to 
emi|nta.  Their  last  repoH  states,  they  hare  now  9S  wihoals,  167  paid  ttts^en,  1308 
voluntary  teaehen ;  and  that  the  attendauee  of  children  is  en  weak  days  0fi6^  week 
•rawnge  0308,  Sundaj  10,439. 

TheBMUDOatbDliaahaTeieTontlBohooU,  Their 'Oalendarfor  1861' downotstat* 
tke  aaHai  Tety  eleatly,  but  thwe  satin  t«  be  about  1400  okildnn  in  six  sghooU. 


The  VnmtnT  of  JionMir  wae  created  by  charter  at  Williui  IT.,  but  owing  to 
»  driect  1b  it  a  new  one  ww  g?»nt«d  by  bar  present  Miyeety  in  l&a7.  It  «»• 
fi<(»  of  ft  body  of  FelleWB,  iaoluding  a  Chancellor  and  Tioe-Ohancellor,  who  oompoM 
ft  itnata-  Ike  King  is  the  Tisilor,  and  to  the  Crown  is  leaarred  the  power  of  Aram 
tl«ia  to  time  ^peinting  any  numW  of  Fellows  i  but  in  ease  the  number  sbculd  be 
ftt  any  time  reduoed  below  twenty-fiTe,  eielusiTe  ef  the  Chanoellor  and  Tioe>Ohan- 
tellor,  tk*  Uenben  of  the  Senate  m^y  elect  twelve  oi  mora  penons  to  be  Feliowi,  iM 
«cdar  to  wmplete  A«  number  ef  thirty-fU  Fellows,  baaides  the  Ohwoallor  and  TiM- 
(nwwellor.  The  Chanitellor  is  te  be  appointed  by  the  C^wn.  The  office  of  Tio»- 
Chancellor  is  an  annual  one,  and  is  filled  by  election  by  the  Fellows  tmm  their  own 
body. 

In  the  Benate,  six  Fellows  being  a  qnorum,  all  questions  are  decided  by  the  nwjority 
tS  the  Hienbeni  preeent  i  the  chftjrwan  has  a  second  or  oaatiug  rote.  The  Senate 
hM  the  power  of  makiflg  Mfolftliau  reapecting  the  examination  for  degraas  and  the 
granting  them,  but  snch  regulations  require  Uie  approval  of  a  Secretaiy  of  Slate, 
la  Waminaliwi  fiv  degteea  mvnt  bt  held  onoe  ft  year  at  bait.  Hie  oandidatee  are 
to  be  examined  in  as  many  branchea  of  general  knowledge  a*  the  Senate  shall  eon- 
aider  wast  tttteg.  The  Baaaiiners  we  to  be  ftppointed  by  the  Sanftte,  aither  bom 
Ihtti  own  body  or  otherwise.  The  Senate  oonfen,  afW  examinatioo,  the  degrees  of 
Baekaler  of  Arte,  HaaUr  of  Arts,  Sftobelor  of  Uwi,  Doctor  of  Uwi,  Qaaheler  of 
Mediein^  and  Dostor  of  Hediain^  At  the  oonaiusion  of  every  eianiBation,  the 
Unminafe  are  t«  declare  the  name  of  eveiy  oaadidate  whom  they  skftll  have  deemed  t« 
ke  eWtUed  tc  any  of  the  d««reM^  wd  th«  depaitwwta  of  knowledge  ia  wUek  kii 
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fto&dl«boj  dikll  luTv  bMn  nlnMd,  ud  »1m  hii  profldfHj'  In  Mlfttlen  U  thnt  of 
Dthn  wBdldfttM.  The  outdJdftt«  tl  to  Momts  k  MHifleote  Under  th«  Hal  of  th» 
V^-nnitj,  knd  ilftittd  by  tha  ChuiMllor,  in  whloh  the  jwrtioulan  deelkred  hy  th« 
•xaminani  m«  to  be  stated. 

A  eutdidkte  tot  degreai  i»  entitled  to  exunltollon  en  pmdnatDg  &  oeHifleata  thftt 
ba  h»M  oompleted  the  eoune  of  initnieUon  raquind  hj  the  Dnirenity.  For  degreei 
in  IMk  uid  LawR,  the  okarter  ampoweti  1TniT««itj'  Oollege,  London,  hoi  Stn^'a  Ool- 
lege,  Londm,  to  iiBue  auoh  eertllloatei ;  ftod  II  proTidea  th»t  tbey  be  iMued  hy  nidi 
ether  tnrtltntfeu  at  anj  time  ettabllthed  for  the  (rarpoiee  of  eduMtisn  m  the  Crown 
shall  authorise  to  Ibbus  them.  As  to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  Benateii  required  from 
time  to  time  to  report  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  what  appear  to  them  to  be 
the  medical  institutions  and  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which,  either 
ringl;  or  jointlj  with  other  medical  institutions  and  soheols  tn  this  country  or  in 
foreign  parts,  it  may  be  expedient  to  adnit  candidates  for  medical  degrees.  On  the 
approval  of  such  report  b;  tbe  Secretary  of  fltate,  candidates  fbr  degrees  are  to  b* 
Admitted  to  examination  On  (nresenting  a  cntiSeate  fTom  any  snch  institution  or 
tdiool.  Any  Institution  or  school  may  Aom  time  to  time  be  stmek  out  of  tiia  report 
under  which  they  obtain  anthority  to  Issue  certifleates. 

The  Senate  of  the  University,  anbject  to  tho  approbaUon  of  tha  Oommissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  are  from  time  to  time  to  give  directions  at  to  the  fees  which  shall 
he  charged  fbr  the  degrees  to  be  Conferred. 

Oertificatei  to  candidates  for  examination  at  this  Untt^rsity  are  empowered  to  b« 
granted  by  a  number  of  scholastle  estabtiihments,  chiefly  of  a  collegiate  form,  and 
Cnnh  Tarious  m^ical  schooli  throughout  the  country.  The  two  principal  metro- 
politan colleges  are  Kirs's  Ojiuok  and  UtnnitsiTT  Oillsob,  the  distinctive  chaiac- 
terittiiis  of  which,  like  those  of  the  two  Bducational  Societies  before  described,  are  of 
a  religions  nature  ;  King's  College  imparting  religious  initruction  in  accordance 
with  tha  Tiewa  of  the  Bstabliihed  Church  ;  whilst  the  other,  desiring  to  provide  a 
bntial  ground,  where  all  may  receive  aeeulu'  initruction  without  offence  to  any  one's 
peculiar  viewa,  omits  theology  altogether  from  its  regular  academic  conrsos.  The 
ikme  circumstance  points  to  the  peculiarities  attending  the  origin  of  both.  Next  to 
the  object  proposed  by  the  founders  of  University  OoUege  when  they  promulgated 
thdr  views  in  I8S6,  of  providing  a  University  education  fir  tha  metropolis,  was  that 
of  aCbn^Dg  a  similftr  opportunity  to  those  who  were  shut  out  by  religions  tests  from 
Oxford  and  (hmbridge.  The  first  stona  of  the  building  was  laldln  April,  1887,  by  the 
Pnke  of  Sussex ;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  chiefly  with  the  Universities  Just  men- 
tioned, fbr  a  cbltrter  granting  the  power  of  conferring  honours,  an  arrangement  was 
Bnally  concluded  in  1636,  by  which  that  power  was  given  to  the  University  then 
eonstitnted,  and  the  College  leceived  a  charter,  reeogoiiing  it  as  one  of  the  schools 
oitltled  to  send  np  candidates  for  examination.  The  number  of  students  in  1800 
WIS  fbr  Arts  and  Laws,  981 ;  in  Medicine,  SS4 ;  in  the  junior  school  S3A.  lie 
ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  College  are  about  SBOOL,  exclusive  of  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  students'  fees  to  the  professors  and  other  masters.  The  College 
has  been  already  endowed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  various  benefoctors.  King's 
College,  in  the  Strand,  was  founded  in  1828,  under  the  patronage  of  the  principal 
•eelesiastlcal  dignitaries ;  and  differs  in  no  essential  respects,  apart  from  religious 
natters,  from  its  rival.  The  numl>er  of  its  matriculated  students,  in  1800,  was  in 
general  literature,  theology,  and  sctonces,  S77 ;  engineering,  arts,  manufkctuies, 
and  architecture,  96 ;  and  in  the  medical  department,  109.  There  were  also  S3 
oeeasional  students  in  the  various  classes  not  medical,  37  in  the  m^cal,  and  B&Z 
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boya  in  the  bcIiooI  connected  with  tbe  OoU^^.  It  notj  be  uMfd,  u  affording  tm 
idea  of  the  ezpenaes  of  »  motropolitui  imiTonitj  educaUon  (excliuive,  of  course,  of 
■uoh  personal  iMtters  u  board),  to  state  tbat  the  fee  on  entering  King's  College, 
M  a  regular  or  matriculated  student,  ie  one  guinea ;  and  that,  for  example,  the 
fee  pa^rable  for  the  r^ular  course  of  studies  in  the  department  cf  general  literaturo 
and  science  is  21^  if  the  student  be  nominated  by  a  proprietor ;  i6l.  fit.  if  not  so 
nominated.  Both  this  and  Universit;  College  have  medicai  hospitals  attached, 
also  museums,  and  libraries.  The  other  colleges  belonging  to  London  are  tiiose  of 
Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Stepney.  The  hospitals  and  seveial  medical  schools  in 
London  are  also  recognised  by  the  UniTenity. 

The  Fo[rxDi,ii[a  HoepiTAb,  though  of  a  totally  different  oharaoter  to  any  of  the 
institutions  already  treated  of,  requires  some  notice.  It  is  admirably  situated,  occu- 
pying a  large  space  at  the  top  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  with  a  spacious  fore-court,  a 
large  garden  at  the  back,  Mecklenburgh  Square  on  the  east,  and  Brunsirick  Square 
on  the  west.  The  hospital  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  centre  forms 
the  cbapel — a  neat  building— while  the  wings  are  of  plain  brick,  occupied  by  the 
children.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  large,  light,  and  generally  elegant  in  its 
^pearance;  the  windows  have  stained  glass;  the  altar-piece  is  by  West — 'Christ 
blessing  little  Children;'  the  organ,  tiiough  altered  and  improved,  was  the  gift  of 
Handel ;  and  on  this  instnunuit,  year  after  year,  did  he  conduct  the  performance  of 
the  <  Messiah,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital,  adding,  it  b  said,  £10,000  to  its  funds; 
the  hymns  and  choruses  of  the  church  service  are  sung  by  the  children  and  a  profes- 
sional choir;  and  it  is  a  popular  place  of  resort  on  a  Sunday.  A  governor  stands  at 
the  entrance  with  a  plate  to  receive  the  donations  of  visiton,  and  they  are  sud  to 
amount  to  £1000  a  year  beyond  the  expense  of  the  profeBsional  assistance  alluded  to. 

As  we  leave  the  chapel  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  vre  perceive  that  the 
muucal  performances,  though  the  chief,  are  by  no  means  the  only  attraction  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Foundling.  Mingling  with  the  throng  which  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  ball  passes  through  a  door  on  the  left  along  a  passage,  we  find  ourselvea  in  the 
girls'  dining-room,  an  apartment  of  great  length,  bung  round  with  pictures  of  no 
ordinary  merit.  Here  is  Hogarth's  well-known  and  capital  portrait  of  (^tain  Coram, 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  ;  Br.  Mead's 
by  Ramsay,  the  Ead  of  Dartmouth's  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  besides  others  by 
Hudson  (Reynolds'  master)  and  Shackleton.  But  the  general  attention  is  now  with- 
drawn from  the  walls.  The  girls  enter,  and  take  their  stand  each  in  her  proper 
place  against  the  long  row  of  tables  that  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  th« 
crowd  forming  a  lane  on  ei^er  side.  A  moment's  pause,  and  a  swoct  voice  is  beard 
■aying  grace  ;  the  utterer  is  that  modest-looldng  girl  in  the  centre  of  the  tables 
who  from  her  superior  height  and  appearance  seems  chosen  as  one  of  the  oldest 
among  her  companions.  Scarcely  has  she  finished  before  another  girl  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  dispenses,  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  h^it,  from  the  large  dishes  of 
baked  meat  and  v^^tables  before  her,  the  dinners  of  the  expectant  children,  p]at« 
following  plate  with  marvellous  rapidity  till  all  are  satisfied.  This  room  occupies  a 
great  portion  of  the  easternmost  wing  or  side  of  the  edifice ;  the  boys'  dining-room 
is  in  a  similar  situation,  though  more  contracted  in  its  dimension^  in  the  opposite 
wing  ;  and  the  economy  of  theii  table  differs  little  from  that  of  the  girls  previously 
noticed.  The  public  promenade  through  the  Hoapital  is  not  yet  exhausted.  There 
ate  the  long  wards  with  their  cows  of  dean  and  cCmibrtable  little  beds,  and  baskets 
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»t  the  foot  of  each,  and  there  ia  the  plouure-groimd  into  which  the  windoire  of  wine 
of  the  chief  aparttnenlg  open. 

The  two  most  interesting  apurtments  of  the  Hoapital  are  those  davoted  respective]; 
to  the  uM  of  the  secretary  and  to  the  meetings  of  the  committee  or  ezecutiTe  of  the 
inatitulion,  and  which  TBI7  properlj  are  not  shown  on  the  sabbath.  The  object  of  the 
goTernon  in  throwing  open  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice  dMcribed  is,  we  presume, 
to  enable  the  public  constantly  to  judge  of  the  treatment  and  oondition  of  the  chil- 
dren; an  excellent  reason,  but  which,  of  course,  does  not  applj  to  the  apartments 
»bove  mentioned.  These  are  in  the  western  wing.  In  the  secretary's  room  are  '  Elisha 
raising  the  Child,'  an  immengo  sea-piece  by  Brooking,  painted  within  the  walls,  land- 
scapes and  portraits ;  but  the  gem  of  the  place,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  collection,  is 
Hearth's  '  tSaxch  to  Finchley.'  The  history  of  this  work  is  curious.  Among  his 
other  benefactions  to  the  Hospital,  Hogarth  gave  a  number  of  unsold  tickets  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  the  'March  to  Finchley'  by  lottery;  one  of  these  tickets 
obtained  the  prise. 

The  committee-room,  into  which  we  next  enter,  was  of  course  a  chief  point  of  at- 
traction; and  its  walls  show  Tery  strikingly  the  generous  strife  which  had  prevailed 
in  its  decoration.  The  beautiful  stucco  ceiling,  the  marble  chimney-piece,  the  rerd 
antique  Uble,  with  its  magnificently-carred  support,  and  the  glass  oboye  it,  are 
reapectiveiy  the  gifts  of  difierent  artists.  Rysbrack  gave  the  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture over  the  mantel-piece;  Hogarth,  Hayman,  Wills,  and  Highmore,  contributed  the 
four  great  pictures  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  walls;  whilst  Wilson, 
Qainsborough,  and  others  of  humbler  name,  filled  the  eight  small  round  compartments 
scattered  between  the  more  pretending  works,  representing  difierent  metropolitan 
hospitals.  Of  the  four  large  pictures,  Higbmore's  represents  the  'Angel  of  the  Lord 
and  Ishmael;'  Willa's,  'Christ  sbowing  a  Child  as  the  emblem  of  HeaTen;'  Hay- 
man's,  the  'Finding  of  Moses;'  and  Hogarth's,  the  'Adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoli's 
Daughter.'  It  will  be  seen  irom  what  we  have  stated  that  the  Hospital  may  pride 
itself  upon  the  possession  of  some  fine  works  of  art.  To  these  have  been  recently 
added  a  most  valuable  acquisition — a  Cartoon  by  Raphael. 

In  the  room  thus  decorated  by  the  hand  of  genius  the  committee  sits  every  Wed- 
nesday that  determines  all  applications  for  admission — a  most  delicate  and  important 
duty,  and  one  that  is  so  bound  up  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the  institution  that  we 
can  have  no  better  opportunity  of  relating  its  lise  and  progress  than  the  present. 

Addison,  in  one  of  his  periodical  essays  in  the  'Quardian'  (No.  105),  says,  "I  will 
mention  a  place  of  charity  which  has  not  yet  been  exerted  among  ua,  and  which 
deserves  our  attention  the  more  because  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the  nations  about 
us.  I  mean  a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  for  those  children  who,  through  want  of 
such  a  provision,  are  exposed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  0ns 
does  not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  horror ;  but  what  multitudes  of 
infants  have  been  made  away  with  by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were 
afterwards  ashamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  them !  There  is  scarce  an  assizes  where 
some  unhappy  wretch  is  not  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  child;  and  how  many  mors 
of  these  moneters  of  inhumanity  may  we  suppose  to  be  wholly  undiscovered,  or  cleared 
for  want  of  legal  evidence  ! "  In  consequence  of  this,  and  probably  similar  appeals,  the 
matter  at  that  time  proceeded  so  hi  that  various  persons  left  by  their  wills  sums  for 
the  support  of  the  projected  charity;  but  it  was  not  until  Captain  Thomas  Coram 
came  upon  the  scene,  about  ten  years  later,  that  the  scheme  assumed  a  tangible 
shape.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  was  then  the  master  of  a 
vessel  trading  to  the  colonies,  became,  it  is  said,  interested  in  the  work  to  which  he 
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WM  about  to  devot«  the  gnftter  part  of  hii  life  and  anot^M,  from  tlie  ctrcumatftnce 
that,  in  passing  to  and  Iro  betireen  Rotlierhithe  and  London  in  punuuiM  of  bu  avo- 
cations, he  frequsntlj  taw  infanti  eipOMd  in  the  itreets,  deserted  bj  their  parents, 
and  left  to  perish  through  the  inclemenej  of  tb«  seuons.  Coram  aecordinglj  took 
tho  matter  in  hand ;  and,  nnappalled  hj  seventeen  years  of  difficulties,  held  it  firmly 
to  Hit  last,  and  until  ha  saw  the  complete  establishment  of  hit  darling  institutiou. 
Btbt;  kind  of  appeal  bad  he  to  urge,  many  personal  hnmiliatiens  to  unde^;o, 
befoTV  aniTing  at  this  result.  A  ohartsr  was  granted  bj  Qeorgo  II.,  on  October 
17, 1739,  which  redted  that  "Thomas  Coram,  in  behalf  of  great  numbers  of  help- 
1«M  infanta  daily  exposed  to  deitruetloii,  had,  by  his  petition,  represented  that 
many  persona  of  quality  and  disUnction,  as  well  as  others  of  both  sexes,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  frequent  murders  oommitted  on  poor  miserable  In&nts  by  their  parents 
to  hide  their  ^nic^  and  the  inhuman  custom  of  exposing  new-bom  children  to 
perish  in  the  streets,  or  training  them  up  in  idleness,  beggary,  and  theft,  bad,  by 
instruments  in  writing,  declared  their  intenCioni  to  contribute  liberally  towards  the 
arecting  an  Hospital,  after  the  example  of  other  Christian  countries,  and  for  sup- 
porting the  same."  The  charter  then  appoints  a  body  corporate  of  governors  and 
guardians,  including  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  other 
persons,  among  whom  were  several  peers,  the  Master  of  the  KoUb,  the  Chief  justices 
and  Chief  Baron,  the  Spei^er,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Qeneral,  and  Coram — cer- 
ti^ly  a  goodly  assemblage  to  conduct  the  afiUrs  of  the  infant  charity.  The  pre- 
liminary measures  having  been  taken,  on  the  S6th  of  October,  1740,  there  appeared 
on  the  door  of  the  house  in  Hatton  Qarden  (distinguished  by  the  shield  above  i^ 
painted  by  Hogarth,  and  the  flnt  of  his  numerous  gifts  to  the  oharity)  the  following 
notice : — "  To^norrow,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  house  will  be  openod  for 
the  recaption  of  twenty  children,  under  the  foUoiting  regulations ; — No  child  exceed- 
ing the  age  of  two  months  will  be  taken  Id,  nor  such  as  have  the  evil,  leprosy,  or 
disease  of  the  like  nature,  whereby  the  health  of  the  other  children  may  be  endan- 
gered ;  for  the  discovery  whereof  every  child  is  to  be  inspected  as  soon  as  it  is  brought, 
and  the  person  who  brings  it  is  to  come  in  at  the  outward  door  and  ring  a  bell  at  the 
inward  door,  and  not  to  go  away  until  the  child  it  returned  or  notice  given  of  its 
reception  ;  but  no  questions  whatever  will  be  asked  of  any  person  who  brings  a  child, 
nor  shall  any  servant  of  the  bouse  presume  i«  endeavour  to  discover  who  such  person 
is,  on  pain  of  being  discharged.  All  persons  who  bring  children  are  requested  to  fii 
on  each  child  some  particular  writing,  or  other  distinguishing  mark  or  token,  so  that 
the  children  may  be  known  if  hereafter  necessary."  The  twenty  children  accordingly 
were  taken  in,  and  a  notice  affixed  over  the  door,  "  Tie  hmm  i*  fidl."  We  may 
imagine  the  scene  Hatton  Garden  presented  at  that  moment,  with  prvbably  five  times 
at  many  mothers  with  their  infanta  rejected  as  had  been  chosen,  and  gaiing  upon  that 
notice  with  all  the  hoartbomings  and  rage  of  the  unsuccessful,  in  a  competition 
where  the  choice  seems  necessarily  to  have  lain  among  the  strongest,  or  those  who 
could  best  elbow  their  way  through  the  clamorous  and  encited  crowd.  These  melan- 
choly and  disgraceful  scenee  were  subsequently  got  rid  of  by  an  ingenious  balloting 
process ;  all  the  women  being  admitted  into  the  court-room  to  draw  balls  from  bags, 
those  who  drew  black  ones  were  summarily  dismissed,  those  who  drew  white  wer« 
entitled  to  an  admission  for  theii  children  if  eligible,  whilst  those  who  drew  red 
might  remain  to  draw  once  more  among  themselves  for  any  vacancies  left  Open  by 
the  ineligibility  of  any  of  the  former  clasK 

In  174A  the  western  wing  of  the  present  Hoapital  was  opened  and  the  house  at 
Hatton  Qarden  given  up ;  the  other  two  ; ortiou  of  the  edifice  loon  followed,  and 
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in  1747  tb*  dupd  wu  began.  And  hue,  full  of  jem  and  honoun,  irw  buried 
Corain,  in  17fil,  the  first  person  ioterred  in  the  place.  Hii  b»d  been  a  biuj  m  well 
M  m  benevolent  nature.  He  did  not  confine  his  ezertioni  to  the  foundation  of  tbii 
Hoapitkl,  but  embarked  In  tbiIoub  other  uiefal  and  patriotic  otgecta  chieflj  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coloniej  ;  but  he  wu  tnilj  disintereited,  and  at  th«  age  of 
tightyhM  he  fbuad  himself  destitute.  This  was  of  oouna  not  long  left  un- 
nmadied.  Amagemants  mm  made  to  raiie  an  annuity  bj  subscription,  but, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  the;  were  not  offending  Oonuu  bj  the  schema.  Dr.  Btock- 
tetbj  waiiad  upon  him,  and  put  (be  question  plainlj  to  him.  The  old  man's  repl; 
was  truly  dignified.  "  I  have  not  wasted,"  said  be,  "  the  little  wealth  of  which  I 
was  fonnerlj  pcssessed  in  Mlf-indulgenoe  or  vain  eipeniea,  and  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  In  my  old  age  I  am  poor.'.'  A  deed,  jet  carefullj  preserred  among  the 
Hospital  reoords,  shows  the  result  of  the  suheciiption ;  it  is  dated  Maroh  30,  1749, 
■nd  binds  the  parties  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  it  to  pa;  the  different  lums 
annexed,  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  and  sixtj-one  guineas  yearly.  Coram  lived 
only  two  years  to  enjoy  this  evidence  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  He  died  on 
the  SBtb  of  March,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April  following  was  buried  in  the 
chapel.  The  body  was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Qovemors  and  the  children,  who  then 
preceded  it  two  and  two  together  towards  its  last  eartUy  home.  Immediately  before 
the  coffin  the  charter  was  borne  by  a  penon,  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion.  The  pall 
was  supported  by  numerous  distinguished  persons.  On  entering  the  chapel,  alrmdy 
filled  to  the  utteimoBt  comar  by  the  assembled  spectators,  a  part  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  raised  the  solemn  and  affecting  struns  of  the  burial  serriee  composed  by  Dr. 
Boyce,  who  himself  officiated  at  the  oi^^an.  The  body  was  fiuallj  dsposited  under 
the  communion-table. 

During  the  period  &om  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  to  about  five  years 
after  the  death  of  Coram  the  applications  for  admisuon  were  so  constantly  bejond 
the  number  that  the  funds  would  admit,  that  the  Oovemors  ultimately  determined 
to  petition  Parliament  for  assistance.  It  received  the  application  favourably,  and 
on  the  6th  of  April,  17fi6,  granted  the  sum  of  jeiO,000,  on  the  condition  that  all 
children  under  a  certain  age  (first  two  months,  then  six,  and  lastly,  as  at  present, 
twelve)  should  be  received.  And  now  commenced  a  state  of  things  that  had  well-nigh 
utterly  destroyed  the  institution,  and  which  for  a  time  caused  it  to  be  looked  on,  and 
not  unjustly,  as  the  greatest  curae  in  the  shape  of  a  blessiog  that  well-meant  charity 
had  ever  inflicted.  To  make  the  act  of  application  as  agreeable  as  possible,  a  basket 
was  hung  at  the  gate,  and  all  the  trouble  imposed  on  parents  was  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  as  they  deposited  their  little  burdens,  to  inform  the  officers  of  the  act.  Prosti- 
tntion  was  never  before,  in  Bngland  at  least,  made  so  easy.  The  new  system  began 
on  the  2ad  of  June,  17S6,  on  which  day  117  children  were  received,  and  before  (he 
dose  of  the  year  the  vast  number  of  1783  were  adopted  by  the  institution.  Far  from 
being  frightened  at  this  army  of  Infants  so  suddenly  put  under  their  care,  the  Oo- 
vemors appear  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  being  neglectful  of  the  uses  and  capa- 
cities of  the  institution;  for  in  the  following  June  appeared  adTortisements  in  the 
chief  public  papers,  and  notices  at  the  end  of  every  street,  informing  all  who  were 
concerned  how  very  widely  open  were  the  Hospital  gates.  Such  attention  was  not  ill 
bestowed ;  3727  children  were  admitted  that  year,  and  in  all,  during  the  tikree  years 
and  ten  months  this  precious  system  lasted,  nearly  19,000  infants  were  reoeived  into 
the  Fonndling  Hospital!  And  now  for  some  of  the  consequences.  "There  is  set 
up  in  our  corporation  (writes  a  eorrespondent  from  a  town  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  one  of  the  chronicles  of  the  day)  a  new  and  uncommon  trade,  namely,  the 
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coDYejing  clul<lieii  to  the  Fonodling  HospiuL  Th«  person  emplo;«d  in  this  tnJe  i* 
a  woman  of  a  notoriouil;  bad  cbarsctor.  She  uuderUkei  the  etxtjiag  of  these 
children  ftt  w  much  per  head.  She  haa,  I  uu  told,  made  one  trip  alreadj,  and  ia  now 
Mt  upon  her  jonmej  with  two  of  her  daughters,  each  with  a  child  on  her  bftck."* 
From  another  quartert  we  learn  that  the  cha^e  for  bringing  up  children  from  York- 
■hire,  four  in  two  pannier*  slung  acrow  a  horse's  back,  was  for  some  time  eight 
guinea!  a  trip,  but  competition  had  in  that,  as  in  other  pursuits,  lowered  the  price. 
It  was  perhaps  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  profits  that  certain  carriers,  before 
leaving  the  children,  actual];  stripped  the  little  creatures  naked  for  the  sake  of  the 
Talue  of  their  clothing,  and  thus  left  them  in  the  basket!  The  same  authorit;  also 
states  that  out  of  eight  babes  brought  up  from  the  country  for  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital at  one  time  in  a  wnggoUj  seven  died  before  it  reached  London. 

Of  14,934  children  receired  under  the  new  system,  only  4400  lived  to  be  ^prenticed ! 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Parliament,  declaring 
"  That  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  children  under  a  certain  age  into  the  Hos- 
pital had  been  attended  with  many  evil  consequences,  and  that  it  be  discontinued." 
Prom  1756  to  1771,  the  years  of  the  Parliamentary  connection,  the  national  funds 
contributed,  it  appears,  no  less  a  sum  than  5^,7962. 16t.  to  the  expenses  of  this  ill- 
judged  experiment.  Yet  it  was  not  tjll  1801  that  the  most  objectionable  practice 
of  taking  children  without  inquiry,  on  a  payment  of  £100,  was  formally  abolished. 
We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  present  system  of  the  charity. 

The  children  are  admitted  on  the  application  of  the  mother,  who  must  in  other 
respects  have  borne  a  good  character,  and  must  depose  to  the  abandonment  by  the 
father,  and  its  non-recognition  by  the  parish  authorities.  On  admission  the  child 
is  re-baptised  in  a  new  name,  and  sent  to  the  country  to  be  nursed  till  it  is  five  years 
old.  It  is  then  brought  back  to  the  Hospital,  where  it  receives  a  very  moderate  edu- 
cation ;  the  boyi  are  apprenticed  out,  and  the  girls  are  either  apprenticed  or  fitted  for 
service.  The  results,  however,  have  not  been  unsatisfactory.  Of  103  girls  it  is  stated 
that  77  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship  received  gratuities  varying  from  two 
to  five  guineas  for  their  good  conduct,  (gratuities  ool;  awarded  on  the  presentation  of 
a  certificate  by  their  employers,)  4  died,  3  bocame  insane  or  imbecile  or  invalid,  7 
forfeited  the  gratuity  for  obstinacy  without  vice,  3  committed  offences  during  their 
apprenticeship,  but  reformed  afteriTards  and  became  respectable  characters,  4  never 
applied  for  the  gratuity,  and  of  the  whole  number  3  only  turned  out  bad  characters. 
The  remaining  2  were  discovered  by  their  mothers  during  their  apprenticeship,  and 
quietly  taken  away.  The  number  of  children  now  provided  for  is  about  400.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  exact  object  of  Coram  has  not  been  obtained  or  found 
practicable — the  taking  care  of  "exposed  and  deserted"  infants;  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  the  Hospital  has  not  done  what  Coram  must  have  much  desired,  that  i^ 
prevented  such  infants  from  being  so  exposed  or  deserted  ;  and  certainly,  in  .the 
present  management  and  influences  of  the  Hospital,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
make  him  less  proud  of  his  title  as  its  Founder- 

*  Transcribed  from  'Hans  Sloans;  a  Tale  illustrating  the  Histoiy  of  the  Fonndling 
Hospital  In  Londaa;  by  John  Brownlow:'  a  little  wodc  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital, containing  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  latter. 

■!■  '  The  Tendencies  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  its  present  extent  con^dered:  1700.' 
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XV.   MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS,  AND 
LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


Tbiu  ii  fouoel?  a  dittriot  of  Lendon  whioh  !■  wltheut  it*  boiptul  of  oiw  kind  or 
anothsT)  but  wa  ihsll  fint  notioa  th«  thrae  gi«Mt  endowed  hetpiuli,  of  wbitA  tw« 
are  of  ancient  foundation,  and  ue  biitoricall;  intereatiuK.  The  most  ancient  of  thsM 
ii  St.  BASTHOLonw'H  Eoepital.  Baheie,  the  minitrel  of  King  Penrj  I.,  not  aontent 
with  founding  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  annexed  to  it  an  hocpital,  about  the 
jeai  llfiS,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  dck  pwioni.  The  ohaiactar  of  Bahere  wm 
a  remarkable  one.  Among  the  manuMripta  of  the  Bhritith  Museum  u  one  entirely 
doToted  to  the  life,  charaeter,  and  doings  of  Bahere,  writteo  endentlj  iborttj  after 
hia  death  b;  a  monk  of  the  eatablighment,  and  whioh,  for  the  details  It  alio  givea  ol 
the  airaumatanoea  attwidiog  the  eatablishment  of  a  great  religion!  houie  in  the 
twelfth  century,  its  gllmpaee  into  the  manners  and  ouitomt,  the  modei  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  lime— and,  abore  all,  for  its  marked  luperiority  of  ttjle  to  the  writing! 
Uiat  then  generally  isiued  from  the  cloister — forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eitraor' 
diaary,  as  it  eartainly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  monaatical  doomnent*.  In 
eouaidention  of  all  these  oircumitanoei,  we  shall  make  no  soruple  to  transoribe 
largely  from  the  good  old  monk's  papers ;  raluing  them  all  the  mora  for  the  impoi- 
lihle  but  charaeteijitie  marrelt  they  detail  in  matters  of  faith,  as  being  an  additional 
tMtimony  to  their  autlientie  oharaotai  with  regard  to  matters  of  &ot. 

Bahate,  it  appears,  was  a  **  man  sprung  and  bora  from  low  tynofft :  when  he  attained 
the  flower  of  youth  he  began  to  haunt  the  household*  of  noblemen  and  the  palaees  of 
princes ;  whete,  under  every  elbow  of  them,  he  spread  their  cushions,  with  Japes  and 
flattering!  deleetably  anointing  their  ^ea,  by  this  manner  to  draw  to  him  their  Mend- 
ships.  And  still  he  was  not  eontent  with  this,  but  often  haunted  the  king's  palace, 
and  among  the  noiseful  press  of  that  tumultuous  court  informed  himself  with  polity 
and  oardinal  susTity,  by  the  wliich  he  might  draw  to  him  the  hearts  of  many  a  one. 
There  in  ipeotaeles,  In  meetings,  in  plays,  and  other  courtly  moekaries  and  tiiflei  in- 
tending, he  led  f<ffth  the  Inisineas  of  all  the  day.  Thir  wise  to  the  king  and  great 
man,  gentle  and  courteous  known,  ftmitiar  and  fellowly  he  was."  The  king  here  re- 
ferred to  is  Henry  I.  Stow  says  Bahere  was  "  a  pteaaant-witted  gentleman ;  and  there- 
fore in  bis  time  called  the  hing't  mitutn^"  To  continue :  "  This  manner  of  lifinii 
ha  chose  in  hii  beginning,  and  in  thi!  excused  his  youth.  But  the  imparl  iSter  and 
mereifnl  Ood  of  all,  the  which  oat  of  Uarj  Uagdalen  oast  ont  seren  fiende,  the  which 
to  the  Fisher  gave  the  Keys  of  Haaren,  merufully  oonveited  this  man  ftom  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  added  to  him  so  many  gifts  of  lirtue."  Foremost  In  repentance  as  ho 
had  been  in  sin,  Bahere  now  "  decreed  in  himself  to  go  to  the  court  of  fiome,  coTeting 
in  so  great  a  labour  to  do  the  works  of  penance.  There,  at  the  slirine  of  the  blessed 
apoatles  Fetar  and  Paul,  be,  weeping  his  deeds,  prayed  to  our  Lord  for  remission  of 
them.  Those  two  clear  lights  of  Heaven,  tno  man  of  marcy,  Peter  and  Paul,  he 
ordained  mediators.  And  while  he  tarried  there,  in  that  mean  while,  he  began  to  be 
vexed  with  grievous  siokneu  ;  and  his  dolours  little  and  little  taking  their  increase^ 
ha  drew  to  the  exiraae  of  life ;  the  whioh  dreading  within  himself  that  he  had  not 
itOl  for  his  nni  latic&ed  to  Qod,  thorafore  he  supposed  thki  Ood  took  vengMaoe  «f 
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hira  for  his  tine,  unongot  outlandiih  people,  and  deemed  the  Uat  Iiour  of  bu  death 
drevr  him  oigh.  This  remembering  inwudl;,  he  shed  out  u  water  his  heart  in  the 
sight,  of  Ood,  and  a]]  brake  out  in  tears  ;  that  he  avoired  that  if  health  Qod  would 
bin  grant,  that  he  might  return  to  his  country,  he  would  make  an  hospital  in  reereai- 
tion  of  poor  men,  and  to  them  so  there  gathered,  necessaries  minister  after  his  power. 
And  not  long  after  the  benign  and  merciful  Lord  beheld  this  weeping  man,  gave  him 
bis  bealtb,  approved  his  tow. 

"  When  ho  would  perfect  his  wa7  that  he  had  begun,  in  a  certwn  night  he  saw  a 
vision  full  of  dread  and  sweetness,"  which  pointed  out  Smithfield  as  the  sita  selected 
bj  "the  common  fovour  of  the  celestial  court  and  council"  as  the  site  for  his 
building- 

Bahere  had  no  easj  task  before  him.  "  Foe  trulj  the  place  before  his  cleansing 
pretended  no  hope  of  goodness.  Right  unclean  it  was  ;  and  as  a  marsh,  dunge  and 
fenny,  with  water  almost  every  time  abounding  ;  and  that  that  was  eminent  abovo 
the  water,  dry,  was  deputed  and  ordained  to  be  the  gallows  of  thieves,  and  to  the 
torment  of  other,  that  were  condemned  by  judicial  authority."  What  follows  is  veiy 
estraordinary  : — "  Truly,  when  Rahere  had  applied  his  study  to  the  pui^tion  of  this 
place,  and  decreed  to  put  his  hand  to  that  holy  building,  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
Satan's  wiles,  for  he  made  and  feigned  himself  unwise,  and  outwardly  pretended  the 
cheer  of  an  idiot,  and  began  a  little  while  to  hide  the  secretness  of  his  soul.  And 
the  more  secretly  he  wrought  the  more  wisely  he  did  his  work.  Truly,  in  playing 
unwise  he  drew  to  bim  the  fellowship  of  children  and  servants,  assembling  himself 
as  one  of  them ;  and  with  tbeir  use  and  help,  stones  and  other  things  profitable  to 
the  building  lightly  he  gathered  hither."  Bahere's  object  in  this  conduct  was,  we 
presume,  to  avail  himself  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  that  appears  to  have 
been  not  nnfrequeutlj  felt  for  persona  of  the  class  to  which  he  made  it  appear  that 
he  belonged.  With  all  bis  enthusiasm,  this  must  have  been  a  painful  time.  "  Ho 
played  with  them,  and  from  day  to  day  made  himself  more  vile  in  bis  own  eyes,  in  so 
mickle  that  be  pleased  the  apostle ;  through  whose  grace  and  help  he  rused  up  a 
great  frame.  And  now  he  was  proved  not  unwise  as  he  we  have  trowed,  but  very 
wise."  Habere,  it  seems,  sought  assistance  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  more  particularly  by  instructing  with  "  cunning  of 
truth,"  saying  "  the  word  of  Ood  futhfully  in  divine  churches,"  and  constantly  ei- 
hortlng  "  the  multitude  both  of  clerks  and  of  the  laity  to  follow  and  fulfil  thoso 
things  that  were  of  charity  and  alms-deed.  And  in  this  wise  he  compassed  his  ser- 
mon : — that  now  he  stirred  his  audience  to  gladness,  that  all  the  people  applauded 
him  ;  and  incontiDent  anon  he  proffered  sadness,  and  so  now  of  their  sins,  that  all  the 
people  were  compelled  unto  sighing  and  weeping.  But  he  truly  ever  more  expressed 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  after  Ood  and  faithful  sermon  preached."  A  man  like  this 
could  not  but  succeed  in  whatever  he  essayed ;  and  accordingly  the  work  "  prosperously 
succeeded,  and  after  the  Apostle's  word  all  necessaries  flowed  unto  the  band.  The 
church  he  made  of  comely  stone-work,  tablewise.  And  an  hospital-house,  a  little 
longer  off  from  the  church  by  himself  he  began  to  edify.  The  church  was  founded 
(as  we  have  taken  of  our  elders)  in  the  month  of  March,  1113.  President  in  the 
Church  of  England,  William  Archbishop  of  Canteriniiy,  and  Bichard  Bishop  of  Iion- 
don;"  who  "of  due  law  and  right"  hallowed  a  part  of  the  adjoining  field  as  a 
cemetery.  "CleAs  to  live  under  reg^ar  institution"  were  brought  together,  and 
Bahere,  of  course,  was  appointed  Prior,  who  ministered  unto  bis  fellows  "  necessaries, 
not  of  certain  rents,  but  plenteously  of  oblations  of  &itliful  people."  The  completion 
of  the  wwk,  under  such  ciicumstwcet,  evidently  ezoited  a  large  amount  of  wonder 
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Mid  kdmintion,  not  nnmixed  irith  &  kind  of  anpecstitioiu  awe.  People  "  were  gieatlj 
aatoDied  both  of  the  noTelty  of  the  nued  frame,  and  of  the  founder.  Who  would 
trow  thii  place  with  so  sudden  a  cleanBing  to  be  purged,  and  there  to  be  >et  up  the 
token  of  the  Cross  1  And  God  there  to  be  worshipped,  where  Eometime  stood  the 
horrible  hanging  of  thieTea  t  Who  should  not  be  astonied  there  to  see  construct  and 
builded  the  honourable  building  qf  pietj  1  That  should  be  a  sancluary  to  them  that 
fled  thereto,  where  eometime  was  a  common  offering  of  condemned  people  1  Who 
*ha»ild  not  marvel  it  lo  be  hawitsdt"  The  writer  then  finely  asks,  "Whose  heart 
lightly  should  talie  or  admit  such  a  man,  not  product  of  gentle  blood— not  greatlj 
endowed  with  literature,  or  of  dirine  kytiage } " 

When  the  Priory  began  to  flourish  and  its  fame  spread,  Rahere  joined  to  him  a 
certain  old  man,  Alfun,  who,  among  other  charitable  works,  built  the  church  of  Bt. 
OUeo-without-Cripplegate,  and  was  the  first "  hospitaller."  He  used  dail  j  to  beg  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  under  his  care  at  the  adjoining  market  and  shambles  of  Smith- 
field.  Foui  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  the  major,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  prayed  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  to  commit  the 
order  and  goTemance  of  both  this  hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  to  their  hands.  The 
hospital,  however,  was  not  transferred  to  the  city  until  1M6,  eight  years  later,  during 
which  period  the  Crown  continued  to  enjoy  its  revenues,  which  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  were  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  X371,  of  which  sum  £292  wae  from 
rente  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

In  1544  the  hospital  was  newly  incorporated,  but  its  revenues  were  not  regranted ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  new  constitution  ever  came  into  operation.  At  length, 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1546,  the  King  consented  to  re-fbund  the  hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  persons,  and  to  endow  it  with  five  hundred 
marks  from  its  former  possessioni,  on  condition  that  the  citiiens  raised  yearly  other 
fire  hundred  marks  for  its  support.  This  thay  agreed  to  do  ;  but  Stow  says,  that  the 
houses  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  property  granted  by  the  King  were  either  in 
auch  a  decayed  state,  or  leased  out  at  such  low  rents,  that  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  the  required  income,  and  vaiious  expedients  were  adopted  to 
raise  this  sum.  In  1648  there  were  three  sargeons,  with  salaries  of  ;£18  each,  ap- 
pointed to  be  in  daily  attendance  on  the  sick ;  and  in  1563  the  expenditure,  including 
the  payment  to  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  diet 
of  the  one  hundred  poor  at  2iJ.  per  da;  each,  amounted  to  about  jG656  per  annum. 
In  1557  this  hospital,  with  St.  Thomas's,  Christ's,  BrideweU,  and  Betblem,  were  united 
iat  purposes  of  administration,  and  their  affitin  were  managed  by  one  general  board 
until  1788,  when  an  act  was  passed  under  which,  with  the  exception  of  Bridewell 
and  Bethlem,  each  of  them  was  placed  on  its  present,  footing  and  under  separate 
government. 

The  income  of  the  hospital  at  present  eiceeds  £30,000  a  year.  The  bulk  of  t^e 
real  estate  is  in  London,  and  the  London  rents  amount  to  upwards  of  jC17,000  a  year ; 
landed  estates  in  differents  parts  of  the  country  produce  above  £6000  ;  dividends  on 
stock  in  the  funds,  rent-charges,  and  annuities,  about  £6600 ;  besides  the  annual 
product  of  the  benefactions,  which  in  ten  years  averaged  nearly  £460  a  year.  The 
pecuniary  donations  and  bequests  to  the  hospital,  received  up  to  1636,  when  an 
official  return  wa«  made,  amounted  to  £236,019,  including  £40,978  appropriated  lo 
building  the  four  wings  between  17S9  and  1748. 

St.  Baithobmew's  Hospital  ia  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  Smithfield  Market. 
The  principal  entianoe  is  through  a  large  arch,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Henry 
Till.,  and  two  fignies  representing  I«meness  and  Sickness.    The  main  buildings 
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MHuirt  of  four  e»pa»te  alantioiis  of  threo  storioi  in  hoight,  &oed  with  itoiu,  sUitd- 
Ing  detaclied  od  the  four  tidei  of  &  quadrangle.  Ths^  were  oompUMd  tma  the  pro- 
duce of  ToluatU7  Bubacriptioni  raiiwl  between  1729  and  1760.  On  the  fint  floor  of 
the  north  wing  there  la  a,  Tsry  handKime  hall,  90  feet  b;  35,  and  30  feet  high,  irhich 
If  appropriated  to  general  nourt  meetings  aud  the  annual  dinnan  of  the  gOTemors. 
The  grand  atairoMa  w»a  painted  gratuitoualj  by  Hogarth.  The  four  Mvetal  atoriei 
of  the  Bouth  wing  oontun  fifteen  wardj,  and  the  weat  wing  oontaina  fourteen  waida. 
(Ehewardain  theMatandweatwingaaie  52feet  bjSlI;  and  their  height  rariei  from 
10  to  10  feet.  In  the  aouth  wing  the  waida  wn  60  feet  in  lei^th,  and  the  heighta  are 
the  aame  on  each  floor  as  in  the  oast  and  wea t  winga.  To  aver;  ward  an  aputment 
for  the  ijster  in  attendance  is  annexed.  In  the  roof  of  each  wing  ia  a  tank  for  water, 
containing  tiom\lSOO  to  3000  galloni,  aupplied  bj  a  ateam-engine;  and  a  oontmuftl 
•apply  from  the  New  Rirei  CtHupany  ia  carried  all  through  the  hoapital  by  fbioe- 
pumpa.  Beaidei  the  quadrangle,  the  area  of  the  hoapital  comprises  building^  almoat 
M  esteniiTa,  for  the  reaidencea  of  tlie  difieient  oScara,  &c.  Thara  ia  also  the  ohuroh 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  rebuilt  aboui  sixteen  yeara  ago,  at  a  cost  of  C6U3C,  out 
of  the  hoapital  funds.  At  the  back  of  the  western  wing  is  a  range  of  buildings  con- 
taining the  Lecture  Boom  for  Materia  Medica,  the  Medical  Theatre,  Pathological 
Theatre,  Ohemtoal  Thaatre,  the  Anatomical  Uuteum,  Diuecting  Room*,  rooms  for 
leoturera,  profeasora,  and  curatoia,  pupil*'  room  and  Ubrary,  laboratory,  apothecary's 
■hop,  aurgeon's  and  physician's  rooms.  The  treasurer's  house  and  garden,  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  church,  and  the  Ticar^^ouse,  occupy  the  space  nerth-eaat  of  the 
weatem  wing ;  and  between  it  and  the  aouth-waatem  gateway  are  houMa  fcs  the 
■toward,  the  matron,  and  the  apothecary. 

Br.  Tbomajs'b  Hospiial  was  origioally  a  religious  establiahment,  founded  by  Biohard, 
prior  of  Bennondsey,  in  1213.  In  1538  ita  poisessions  were  valued  at  £2S6  ;  and  in 
the  fbllowing  year  they  were  nurendered  to  the  King.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
oeutury  the  suppreased  hospital  was  purchasod  by  the  City  of  London  ;  and  a  charter 
ttata  the  orown  having  been  obt^ned  in  IfiOl,  and  the  building  repaired  and  ad^ted 
for  the  reoeptioD  of  poor,  lame,  and  diseased  people,  it  was  opened  for  their  admission 
in  November,  IfiSS.  For  some  time  the  funds  of  the  hospital  were  insufficient;  M>d 
in  1062  tha  lands  late  belonging  to  the  Savoy  Hospital,  and  some  other  property, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  three  hospitals  united,  were  granted  for  the  sole  uta  of 
St.  Thomas's,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  equaliaiDg  the  revenues  of  the  several  hospitala. 
Notwithstanding  this  aasistBOoe,  in  1564  the  treasurer  was  obliged  to  advance  £100, 
and  in  1060  a  sum  of  ^£00  was  obtained  by  pawning  a  lease;  but  it  aoon  afterwards 
emerged  from  ita  difficulties.  The  rents  of  property  in  London  and  tha  suburb* 
nallie  about  £14,000  a  year ;  the  rental  of  estates  in  the  country  about  £10,000 ; 
and  the  dividends  on  stock  nearly  £1000.  From  1693  to  1836  the  pecuniary  gifts  to 
the  hospital  amounted  to  £164,<178.  The  gross  annual  income  applicable  to  the 
geneial  purposes  of  tha  insitution  is  about  ^26,000. 

Bt  Thomas's  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  borough  of  Sonthwark,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge.  It  conaisti  of  several  oourts  or  squares,  in  two  of  which  are 
statues  ;  one,  in  brass,  of  Edward-TI.  by  Scbeemakere,  and  the  other  one,  of  stone, 
of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Lord  Mayor  In  1080.  A  large  part  of  the  hospital  buildings 
was  rebuilt  In  1693,  and  additions  were  made  t«  them  in  1T3S.  A  new  north  wing 
was  completed  in  1836,  at  a  cost  of  i:i8,000 ;  the  south  wing  in  1&4> ;  and  it  Is  in- 
tended to  rebuild  the  oentr«  on  an  adopted  plan,  when  the  whole  building  will  pre- 
sent a  very  Imposing  appeaianoe.  The  dte  of  the  new  north  wing  and  a  portion  of 
ground  north  of  the  old  north  whig  were  purchased  of  the  City  for  £4DfiK,  which 
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wu  at  the  nte  of  £54,860  pn  acre  I  Tha  HnHnm,  AMtotnieal  Thtati*,  Demoit- 
itrating  Theatre,  LeetnriDg  Theatre,  Diaseoting  Room,  and  other  appropriate  offlcei 
attached,  cost  £8443,  and  are  built  on  a  site  formerly  coTered  bj  slaugbter-hotuea, 
brothels,  and  Iniserable  teneroentB.  The  Muaeiun  and  DisEeetiDg  Boom  are  40  tot 
by  Sfi  ;  the  Lecturing  Theatre  is  eiroolar,  and  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  Musenm  eon- 
taiDB  about  6000  preparations.  The  parish  church  of  Bb.  Thomas  stands  within  the 
area  of  the  hospital,  besides  vhich  there  is  a  ohapel.  The  irbole  parish  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hospital.  There  are  nineteen  wards,  three  of  which  are  107  feet  by  28, 
and  vary  In  height  from  19f  feet  to  14^  feet.  They  an  wall  ventilatad,  kept  at  a 
vnifcnD  and  agreeable  temperature  by  fires,  and  in  cold  weather  by  hoi-water  ap- 
paratus, and  are  generally  quite  free  from  offeniire  tmells. 

The  founder  of  OuT'a  Hoifitaii  was  neither  minstrel  nor  priest,  and  though  elaimed 
by  booksellers  as  one  of  their  body,  hii  property  was  aoquiied  by  stodi -Jobbing  rathet 
than  by  literature.  At  any  rate  ho  was  a  man  of  great  benerolence,  and  had  long 
been  a  munificent  supporter  of  St.  Thomas's  Hoepltal  when  he  determined  himself  to 
be  the  fbunder  of  a  new  hospital.  At  the  age  of  seTonty-sii  he  commeneed  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  on  which  during  his  Ufe-tlme  he  spent  neailjr 
£19,000.  He  died  on  the  97th  of  December,  1TS4,  and  on  the  94th  of  January  Ibl- 
lowiog  sixty  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital.  In  1739  the  sum  at 
j£9S0,134  it.  7|rf.  was  carried  to  the  aoeount  of  his  executors,  as  the  reeidue  of  Mr. 
Guy's  estate.  This  magnificent  bequest  has  been  laid  out  at  different  times  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estates  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hereford,  and  Uncolu.  The  hot- 
pital  has  also  been  benefited  by  the  enormous  bequest  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  in  1880  laft 
it  a  sum  amounting  to  £166,670,  besides  other  property  which  made  ikt  total  amount 
£196,110,  on  condition  of  enlarging  the  hospital  and  piorlding  one  hundred  addt- 
tionat  beds.  This  legacy  has  also  been  invested  in  estates.  The  other  benefitctions 
received  from  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  to  the  present  time  amount  to  more  than 
£10,000.  The  gross  Income  is  above  £30,000  a  year,  and  about  £31,000  a  year  is 
directly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity.  The  rental  of  the  hospital  estates 
is  about  £&S,000  a  year,  and  the  dividends  from  funded  property  average  about 
£4600  a  year. 

The  entrance  to  Quy's  Hospital  is  in  St.  Thomas's  Btreet,  by  an  iron  gate  opening 
into  a  square,  In  the  eenbre  of  which  Is  a  statue,  in  brasi,  of  Ur^  Quy,  by  Schee- 
mafcsra,  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  )>aarlng  on  one  side  an  insoription  tecwdlng 
Mr.  (Jhiy'e  beneVnlence,  and  on  the  other  sides  are  relievos  of  Mr.  Quy'e  arms,  Ohrist 
healing  the  Impotent,  and  the  Ghiod  Samaritan.  The  main  buildiDg  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  containing  residences  for  the  lYeasurer,  Ohapldn,  Steward, 
Apothecary,  Butler,  Porter,  and  the  "  Dressers )"  a  ohapel,  in  which  there  is  a  statue, 
by  Bacon,  of  Mr.  Quy  ;  the  "taking-in"  and  examination  rooms,  surgery,  and  wait- 
ing-rooms for  out-patients,  apothecary's  shop,medleal  store-room,  laboratories,  medical 
and  operating  theatres,  the  electrical  room  (containing  appantus  neceeiary  fbr  elec- 
trical and  galvanio  operations),  a  room  for  pott  mortem  examlnationB,  and  several 
wards  for  patients.  Betiind  this  Is  the  Lunatie  House,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  hos- 
pital. The  number  of  lunatics  is  twenty-four,  the  nuinber  provided  for  by  Mr.  Quy 
having  been  twenty.  They  have  a  tolet«bly  spacioui  airing-ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  a  garden  for  their  recreation  adjoins  it.  The 
south  tide  of  Uie  hospital  ground  compriaea  a  mase  of  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
sick  wards ;  and  here  ue  also  the  museum,  theatre,  and  dissecting-room,  and  the 
musetim  of  eompUative  anatomy,  the  residences  of  servants  of  the  hospital,  and 
Ttfious  oflcM  and  itore-rooms.    The  anatomical  theatte  and  the  larger  theatre  in  the 
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maja  building  kffoid  accommodation  for  thoat  300  perwiu.  The  operating  theabro 
i(  of  rautlsr  uze.  At  the  eutem  extremitj  of  the  area,  bounded  on  the  nortb  bj 
8c.  Thomu'B  Street,  ii  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  ocouionally  used  bj  the  students, 
but  its  chief  value  conai^U  in  the  improved  ventilation  which  it  secures  to  the  whole 
establishment.    The  wards  are  all  spacious  and  airj,  and  are  warmed  b;  means  of 


The  constitution  of  the  London  Hospitals  is  not  uniform,  though  iu  all  of  them  the 
ruling  bodj  couists  of  the  governors  ;  but  the  powers  of  the  Toriona  officem  to  whom 
the  immediate  management  and  superintendence  of  the  hospital  is  entrusted  are 
exercised  under  less  control  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Since  1792  there  have 
been  two  classes  of  governors  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  chartered  or  corporation 
governors  and  the  donation  govemoia. 

At  Bt.  Thomas's  there  are  three  kinds  of  governors.  The  corporation  of  London  is 
represented  by  the  lord  major  and  aldermen  and  twelve  common  councilmen,  as  at 
Bt  Bartholomew's  ;  and  they  do  not  derive  tbeir  autboritj  &om  the  other  governors, 
but  &om  the  charter  of  the  hospital  and  the  act  of  1762.  The  qMcial  govemon 
consist  almost  entirely  of  retired  officers,  and  the  esecutors  of  benefactors  are 
occasionally  ^pointed.  This  class  of  governors  is  not  required  to  contribute  towatda 
the  funds  of  the  hoepital,  and  it  is  this  only  which  distinguishes  them  from  donation 
governors.  It  has  invariably  been  the  practice  to  admit  as  donation  goveraors  any 
person  willing  to  pay  £dO  who  can  procure  governors  to  propose  and  second  them. 

The  government  of  Quy's  Hospital  was  settled  by  the  founder.  The  number  of 
governors  must  be  at  least  fifty  and  not  exceed  sixty,  with  a  conunilteo  of  twenty-one, 
to  whom  the  immediate  management  of  ita  afiairs  is  entrustod,  and  of  this  number 
□ne-third  retire  annually.  The  govemon  are  chosen  from  a  list  presented  at  a 
general  court  by  the  president  and  treasurer,  and  no  division  has  ever  taken  place  on 
their  admission  :  no  donation  is  required,  and  the  appointment  is  for  life. 

The  next  important  department  of  the  hosptals  consists  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
establishment,  including  the  "  sisters  "  and  nurses.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  there  are 
throe  principal  physicians  and  three  assistant  physicians,  three  principal  surgeons 
and  three  assistant  surgeons,  who  are  appointed  by  the  general  court :  they  do  not 
reside  in  the  hospital,  but  there  are  iu  addition  three  houso^urgeons  and  an 
i^thecary,  for  whom  apartments  are  provided.  One  or  other  of  the  physicians  and 
su^eons  visits  the  hospital  every  day  in  the  week,  and  one  physician  and  surgeon 
attends  the  almoners  in  rotation  on  the  weekly  admissionHlayB  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  patients.  The  pbysicians  receive  a  salary  of  j£105,  but  their  principal 
emolument  is  derived  &om  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupib  attending  the  medical  practice 
of  the  hospital,  which  are  fifteen  guineas  for  eighteen  months  and  thirty  guineas  for 
the  perpetual  right.  These  pupils,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  in  constant  attendance 
on  each  principal  physician,  prescribe  simple  remedies  in  his  absence.  The  physicians 
have  also  the  opportunity  of  becoming  lecturers  to  the  students  attending  the 
hospital  school.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  physicians  is  :C100  per  annum,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  take  pupils,  though  they  may  become  lecturers  to  the  medical 
classes.  The  stipend  of  the  principal  surgeons  is  £40,  besides  a  gratuity  of  ^30  each 
voted  to  tbem  by  tiie  general  court,  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  hospital  pupils  are 
divided  equally  among  them.  Each  of  the  principal  surgeons  has  the  privilege  of 
nominating  six  dressers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fee  of  twenty-five  guineas  for 
attending  the  surgical  practice,  pay  a  further  f<$e  of  twenty-five  guineas  each.    Out  of 
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these  Doe  u  named  m  his  hon«e-tuigeon  for  the  yeu,  for  which  &  further  Eee  of  fifty 
guineBS  is  paid.  In  going  through  the  mrdi  the  principal  nugeon  of  Uke  daj  is 
Attended  b;  the  pupils,  frequentlj  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  number,  or  even  a  hundred. 
The  Msi*tant«urgeona  only  aoC  for  their  respectire  principals,  and  have  neither 
•alary  nor  any  participation  in  the  fund  ariaing  from  the  pupils'  fees ;  but  they 
usually  succeed  to  the  office  of  principal  surgeons.  The  house-surgcona  superintend 
and  direct  the  dressers  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeons,  perform  minor  surgical 
operations,  and  receive  a  calaiy  from  the  hospital  of  £26  a  year.  The  Berrices  of  the 
eighteen  "  dressers  "  are  highly  useful  in  extending  the  adTantages  of  the  hospital. 
They  attend  to  casual  it^uriu  of  minor  [importance  in  cases  irhere  there  is  no 
neceiNty  for  the  patient  either  being  received  into  one  of  the  wards  or  admitted  as  an 
out-patient,  and  titej  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  in-patients  by  watching  the 
iTmptoms  of  their  disease.  On  a  patient  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards,  the 
dreeser  writes  on  the  paper  bung  up  at  the  head  of  each  bed  the  name  and  age  of  the 
patient,  the  name  of  the  complaint,  the  date  of  admission,  and  his  own  name,  with  a 
minute  of  the  diet,  medicines,  and  local  applications  ordraed  by  the  surgeon.  They 
are  required  to  collect  a  history  of  each  new  case,  to  report  the  progress  of  old  cases, 
and  to  take  down  a  fiili  hiatoiy  of  such  cases  aa  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  They 
dress  fractures,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  all  cases  that  require  local  applications.  The 
"  Hiiters  "  of  the  wards  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  one  superintending  each  ward  and 
one  attending  upon  the  casualty  parents.  They  have  usually  been  persons  who  have 
rvceived  some  education  and  have  lived  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life.  Becently  they 
have  been  at  times  selected  from  some  of  the  most  active  and  trastworthy  among  the 
nnnes.  The  minority  of  the  sisters  receive  from  14s.  to  M>.  a  week,  the  four  seniors 
from  S2i.  to  31s.  6d.,  and  on  Sundays  a  dinner  is  provided  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the 
hMpital.  The  duties  of  a  sister  consist  in  a  general  superintendence  of  the  ward  to 
which  she  is  attached,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer^ 
taking  charge  of  and  administering  the  medicines,  reporting  to  the  cook  the  daily 
diet  required  far  the  patients,  and  giving  information  to  the  medi(»l  officers  of  any 
change  of  symptoms  in  the  patients.  The  nurses,  seventy-five  in  number,  act  under 
the  sisters,  two  of  them  being  attached  to  a  single  and  three  to  a  double  ward.  Tfaey 
perform  the  usnal  duties  of  servants,  in  waiting  on  and  cleaning  the  patients,  the  beds, 
furniture,  wards,  and  stairs ;  and  are  paid  7«.  a  week,  and  partly  dieted  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital. 

The  minority  of  persons  received  as  patients  into  the  London  hospitals  are 
mechanics,  labourers,  reduced  tradesmen,  or  servants.  There  are^  however,  admissions 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  particularly  females,  of  the  very  lowest  dais  of 
society  and  of  the  worst  character :  this  is  unavoidable,  and  care  is  taken  to  repress 
ftnd  as  far  as  possible  to  punish  improper  conduct,  but  if  possible  it  would  be  a  great 
ftdvantage  if  such  characters,  when  ascertained,  could  be  segregated  from  the  other 
patients.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  necessary  that  an  applicant  for  admission  should 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  a  governor  by  his  signature  to  a  printed  petition,  of 
which  forms  are  procured  at  the  hospital.  Many  are  admitted  without  any  other 
leccmunendation  than  the  ui^ency  of  their  case.  Cases  of  accident  are  admitted  on 
all  days^  at  any  hour  whatever  ;  but  at  every  hospital  one  day  in  the  week  is  set 
apart  as  the  regular  day  of  admission,  when  the  applicants  attend  in  the  patients' 
waiting-room  one  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  board.  Small-pox  is  the  only  disease 
against  which  the  doors  of  the  hospital  are  absolutely  closed.  The  admissions 
average  between  fifty  and  sixty  on  the  regular  days,  which  is  alio  the  average 
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nmnber  of  tha  tM>oid«i(  admlNioni  and  othen  whioli  Mke  pl&ee  oa  aUi«r  dtt^a.  Tho 
ont-p&tiantB  contiit  of  suok  u,  betng  in  yrtat  of  medlekl  aid,  either  do  not  ftpplj  for, 
01  from  the  nature  of  the  cue  or  the  iraot  of  room  eaanot  obtain,  admiision  into  tha 
hospital ;  or  of  oonTalatCeatt,  who,  when  pUtlallj  oured  in  the  hospital,  are  removed 
to  make  room  for  otherg.  The  oasualtj  patients  include  all  who  apply  on  an; 
day  in  the  week  between  ten  and  tMelve  for  surgical  assistance.  The;  are  seen 
by  the  droHei  in  attendanoe,  and  the  oaae  is  treated  and  a  record  of  it  entered  under 
the  direction  of  the  house-curgeon.  The  nnmber  of  beds  at  8t,  Bactholomew's  is  083, 
and  the  number  of  in-patients  is  betweeen  0000  and  6000  a  jear,  of  out-patienta 
between  8000  and  0000,  and  of  cMualt;  patients  upwards  of  80,000.  The  deaths 
Muonggt  in-patients  are  about  one  in  eighteen,  or  about  360  a  year. 

At  Bt.  Thomas's  and  Quj's  tha  gwieral  medical  economy,  arrangement,  and  regu- 
lations are  of  much  the  ume  nature  as  at  St.  Bartholemew'g,  and  it  is  unnecessary  (o 
enter  into  »  minute  detail  of  them.  At  St.  Thomas's  there  are  nineteen  wards,  each 
of  which  is  luperintended  by  one  of  the  slsterl,  who  were  formerly  selected  from  the 
nurses,  but  are  so  no  longer.  There  is  always  one  candidate  for  the  office  in  tnuning. 
The  nurses  are  dirided  into  day-nurses  and  night-watchen,  the  latter  of  whom  enter 
upon  their  duties  at  eight  in  the  evening  and  remain  ubtil  ten  tbe  neit  morning.  It 
is  found  Tery  difficult  to  get  persons  Btted  for  either  of  these  offices,  as  the  duties  are 
onerous  and  disagreeable,  and  the  stipend  small.  The  number  of  beds  is  487.  The 
total  number  of  in- and  out-patients  to  whom  relief  iras  administered  in  1B49  wm 
60,846 ;  of  which  4737  wece  in-patients,  and  C6,10B  out-patients  :  of  these  301  died 
within  the  year )  and  417  in-patients,  and  3831  out-patients,  were  f«muning  under 
cnreon  December  81.  When  a  patient  dies,  the  body  is  laid  out,  and,  aftet  remaining 
in  the  bed  about  four  hours.  Is  taken  to  the  dead-houie ;  the  bed  and  bedding  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  eleansed ;  the  bed  is  entered  as  a  "  dead  bed,"  uid  remains 
unoooupied  about  a  week. 

At  Ouy's  the  number  of  beds  which  can  be  made  up  on  an  emergency  li  600.  The 
average  number  of  applications  for  admission  on  tbe  regular  day  is  100,  of  whom  on 
an  average  43  are  admitted  and  67  injected.  The  deaths  are  about  0  per  week.  Un 
the  death  of  a  patient,  a  screen  b  placed  round  the  bed ;  but  It  is  rarely  possible  to 
oonceal  the  oireumstance  flnm  the  others  in  the  ward,  and  within  three  ft  four  hours 
tile  body  is  removed  to  the  undertaker's  room.  The  out-patlehts  of  this  hospital 
amount,  perhaps,  to  40,000  a  year.  About  60  surgical  tickeU  are  issued  per  weak ; 
80  surgical  caaualtlee  per  day;  80  eye-cases  per  week;  90  physician's  tiokets  per 
week)  6  cases  per  day  relieved  at  the  apothecary's  shop;  90  obstetrio  cases  per  week, 
and  30  ordinary  lying-in  cases ;  or,  taking  three  weeks  as  the  average  of  attendance 
of  each  elass  of  cases,  there  is  an  average  of  above  100  pereoni  in  the  daily  receipt  of 
medicine  or  attendance,  independently  of  slight  casualties  relieved. 

The  importance  of  the  great  London  hospitals  as  schools  of  medicine  is  well  known. 
Heart;  every  medical  and  surgical  pracbitiooer  hu  "walked  the  hospitals,"  as  the 
phrase  goes;  and  though  the  reeognition  of  provincial  medical  schools  renders  it  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary  that  a  medical  student  should  have  attended  a  London 
hospital,  yet  the  numl>er  who  "  come  up  "  for  this  purpose  Is  but  little  diminished.  The 
vicinities  of  the  hospitwls  swarm  With  these  incipient  Oalens;  and  they  are  ao  thick 
on  the  ground  in  some  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neigbboDriiood  of  the  Borough 
hospitals,  as  to  give  the  district  a  distinotlve  chanctet.  Certainly  the  "meditMl 
students"  are  entitled  M  a  class  to  figure  amongst  Uie  social  light*  and  shadows  of 
this  great  metropidis. 
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TharoBK  fourteen  (ohoolg  of  medicine  in  London,  but  the  most  impoitftnt  ftr«  thoaa 
oonneoted  with  the  gi«at  hoepilaJg,  thougti  it  is  ohieflj  within  the  laat  iwentj  jtKca 
ibU  the}'  h&re  Utuned  their  pre-eminenoe  over  the  priv&te  mhools  of  medicinei 
The  lecturee  of  John  Hunter,  in  Windmill  Street,  about  1768,  were  the  fint  complete 
cotine  ever  delireied  in  the  metropoli* ;  and  in  1749  ftll  the  diasections  euiied  on  ia 
London  weie  oon£ned  to  one  eehool,  that  orer  which  John  Hunter's  brother  preeided, 
Bnt  eren  ai  Bt.  Bttrtholomew's  Hospital  the  inboduction  of  leoturei  is  of  very  leoent 
dkte.  Mr.  FeroiTal  Pott,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  this  hoepital  Oeail;  eighty  jean 
ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  delirering  occasional  instruction  in  this  manner;  but  the 
lata  Ki.  Abemethj,  little  moie  than  twentj-fiTe  years  ago,  may  be  Hud  to  hftve  been 
the  &ther  of  the  system  as  it  at  present  existe.  The  institution  of  a  medical  school  in 
connection  with  an  hospital  adds  to  the  emoluments  of  the  niedioal  officer;  furnisher 
through  the  medium  of  the  pnpifs,  additional  and  gratuitous  attendance  on  ttw 
hospital  patients ;  and,  lastly,  impaits  a  medical  education  to  the  pupils  themmlree  bj 
lectuies,  illuatrated  during  their  petsonal  attendanoe  on  the  p&tient^  by  obaerration 
of  the  progress  and  symptoms  of  diiaase,  the  mode  of  treatment  adt^ted,  and  Om 
results.  The  goTemors  of  8t.  Bartholomew's  have  expended  above  ifSOOO  in  build- 
ings intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  oonuniuiicatiou  of  medioal  scimce. 
The  museum  was  built  so  recently  as  1836. 

From  1760  to  18S6  tike  sohools  of  surgery  of  8t.  Thomas's  and  Quy's  Hospitals  were 
united,  and  tiie  fees  paid  by  the  suigioal  pupils  of  both  hospitals  were  put  into  one 
common  fund,  and  divided  equally  amongst  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  the  two 
establishments.  Medical  lectures  only  were  delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital,  while  sur- 
gery, together  with  anatomy,  was  taught  at  St.  Thomas's.  For  nuuiy  years  the  late 
Sir  Aetley  Cooper,  who  was  surgeon  at  Guy's,  filled  the  office  of  anatenucal  lecturer 
at  St.  Thomas's.  This  union  was  diseolred  in  1825,  in  oonsequence  of  the  govemon 
of  the  two  institutions  diCTering  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  anatomy ; 
though  wa  belioTe  there  are  still  some  tnoea  of  the  old  oonnection  to  be  found  in 
existing  regulations.  In  182S  it  was  rasolTsd  that  the  means  of  surgioal  education 
should  be  provided  within  the  precincts  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Accordingly,  the  buildinj^ 
which  ooDtains  the  anatomical  schools,  museum,  Ac,  was  ereeted  at  a  cost  of  about 
dSOOO.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  appointed  principal  lecturer  in  surgery,  his  nephew 
succeeding  him  as  surgeon.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Astley  was  dssirous  of  preeenting  to 
Guy's  Hospital  his  anatomical  models  end  preparations,  when  the  governors  of  Bt. 
Thomas's  refused  to  surrender  them,  but  ultimately  gave  him  £1000  for  his  inteieat 
In  them.  Some  yeMrs  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  given  by  them,  the  pri- 
vilegee  of  the  students  of  Guy's,  in  being  admitted  to  see  the  practice  of  St.  Thomaa'B> 
was  restricted  to  some  extent  by  the  authorities  of  the  lattw  establishment,  when  a 
moat  loious  riot  took  pUoe.  The  refractory  students  were  indicted  for  the  offence^ 
and  a  Might  punishment  was  awarded  by  the  court.  The  fees  paid  by  pupils 
•otering  the  medical  end  surgical  practice  of  this  hospiUJ  ate  about  £3000  a  yeai^ 
which  is  divided  amongst  the  principal  phyaioians,  prineipal  surgeons,  and  apotheoary. 
The  pnpils  admitted  yearly  to  the  house  practice  vary  from  100  to  130,  and  an  attend- 
ance ef  three  jttn  is  required  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 


We  muat  treat  more  suocinctly  of  the  other  hosplbds. 

The  Wneniintm  Hospital,,  opposite  the  Abbey,  was  «rtablish«d  In  1719,  and 
was   the    first   institution    of    the    kind   supported    by  volnntafy  aoatrtbulims. 
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The  present  building,  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the  Tudor  itjle,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Old  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is  a  spacious  building  ;  indeed 
too  Urge  at  present  for  the  funds  of  the  institution,  as  three  wards,  with  space  for 
fiftj  bed^  are  tinftmiished  and  unoccupied.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1849  was 
£9800.  There  are  now  174  beds;  and  in  1849  there  were  received  1746  in-patients, 
and  14,009  out-patients,  of  whom  919  in-patients,  fuid  9642  out-patients  were  cases  of 
accident,  to  which  clasi  of  CMes  CTery  attention  is  paid  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  There  is  also  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  incurahto  patients,  of 
whom  there  were  eight  on  December  31, 1849. 

Chabiko  Caoss  Hobfital  is  a  handsome  building,  situated  at  West  Strand.  The 
jHtesent  hospital  iras  opened  in  1834  ;  but  the  charit;  bad  existed  from  1618  as  a  dis- 
pensary. Patients  are  admitted  partly  on  their  own  application,  and  partly  by  the  re- 
commendation of  sul»cribers.  In  1850,  the  number  of  iu-patients  amounted  to  1210,  of 
whom  643  were  from  accidents  of  so  dangerous  a  character  as  to  claim  immediate 
admission,  and  c£  the  whole  number  70  died,  and  114  were  remaining  in  the  house. 
The  out-patients  numbered  17,89S,  of  whom  67  died.  The  total  number  of  accident 
cases  in  the  year  was  2766.    The  cost  for  the  year  was  ^£2430. 

St.  Gbokob'b  Hospital  was  established  in  1733,  by  a  dissentient  party  in  the 
management  of  the  Westminster  Hosptal,  and  Lanesborough  House  was  at  first  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose.  The  principal  front  of  the  present  building  is  180  feet  long, 
ftces  the  Qreen  Park,  and  is  of  rather  imposing  design.  It  contains  a  theatre  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  and  an  anatomi<»l  museum ;  the  number  of  beds  is  317. 
On  January  1849  there  were  305  in-patients  in  the  house,  and  during  the  year 
S3S9  were  admitted,  of  whom  972  were  on  account  of  accidents ;  of  these  264  died, 
1681  were  cured,  and  of  the  rest  some  were  reliBTod,  some  made  out-patients,  and 
others  discharged  themselves,  and  on  Dec.  31,  S8C  were  remaining  in  the  house.  Of 
out-patients  there  were  797  on  the  books  on  Jan.  1,  1349,  and  738S  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  of  whom  19SA  were  for  accidents :  0661  were  discharged  cured, 
others  received  benefit,  and  803  were  then  on  the  books.  The  gross  ez)>enditure  for 
the  year  was  £13,989. 

The  LoNDOR  Hospital  waa  established  in  1740,  and  in  17S9  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  in  Whitechapel  Boad.  The  patients  are  chieSy  watermen,  and 
labourers  employed  in  the  docks  and  on  the  quays  ia  the  east  parts  of  London. 
The  hospital  is  a  plain,  but  spadous  and  convenient  brick  building,  forming  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  of  which  the  eastern  has  been  recently  extended.  Though  in 
a  crowded  neighbourhood,  it  has  secured  a  considerable  area  to  itself,  and  the  ground 
being  somewhat  elevated,  the  situation  b  healthy.  The  income  for  1649  was  close 
upon  £1C,000,  and  the  expenditure  slightly  exceeded  that  sum,  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  extension,  the  means  of  accommodating  patients  are  in  advance  of  the 
means  of  supporting  them ;  so  that,  although  there  were  4090  patients  (each  for  an 
average  of  £9  days)  received  into  the  hospital,  SIO  applications  were  necessarily 
rejected.  Of  these  4090  eases,  2362  were  accidents,  and  of  the  whole,  together  with 
312  remaining  in  the  house  on  Jan.  1,  298  died,  3783  were  discharged,  and  321 
remained  on  Jan.  fi,  16A0.  Including  accidents,  16,616  patients  were  entered  on  the 
bocks  OS  out-patients  during  the  year. 

In  the  east  of  Iiondon  we  have  also  the  SaAXBn'e  Hospital,  which  is  held  on  board 
the  Dreadnought,  a  line-of-battle  ship  of  104  guns,  dismasted,  nused  with  &Ise 
bolwarks,  and  fitted  up  in  a  most  convenient  manner  for  the  reception  of  seamen  in 
the  Fort  of  London,  having  occasion  for  medical  or  surgical  aaaistaiice.    It  is  moored 
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off  OreeDwich,  and  u  open  for  the  r«ceptioD  of  itek  seunm  of  oreij  ution,  without 
ttij  DDiniDktioii  or  trouble  of  applintion,  inunedutelj  on  beiug  pneonted  alongside, 
lie  coimopoliten  ebaneter  ie  indicated  b;  the  nunea  of  tiie  Empeioi  of  Ruieia  and 
the  King  of  Bel^um  as  vice  patrons,  of  "bii  Excellency  Kejing,  Imperial  High 
CommiMioner  to  the  Emperor  of  China"  as  a  vice-preudent,  nor  can  we  re&un  &om 
a  smile  at  seeing  Darid  Jones  named  as  the  chaplain.  It  is  truly  stated  in  the 
Committee's  account  of  the  eatabliahmant,  that  "  the  situation  of  seamen  is  in  many 
respects  most  helpless,  as  compared  with  landemen:  in  common  with  them,  thej 
labour  bud  for  small  rewards ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  to  fiMM  many 
dangers,  and  to  endure  hardships  unknown  to  people  on  shore ;  and  what  little  money 
they  earn,  is,  in  many  instances,  disposed  of  before  it  is  due,  either  for  the  relief  of 
aged  parents,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  some  tender  branch  of  their  fiunily,  whom 
their  generous  hearts  will  not  allow  to  want,  while  they  have  the  means  of  assisting 
them  ;" — and  "  that  a  sailor,  rather  than  repair  to  an  hospital  on  shore,  will  strip  almost 
the  lut  rag  from  his  back,  for  Hie  means  of  obtaining  a  cure ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  extraordinary  beings,  that  they 
will  at  any  time  prefer  remaining  on  board  their  ship,  even  on  approaching  death,  to 
being  taken  to  an  hospital  on  shore,  although  with  a  prospect  of  returning  health:— 
This  prejudice  may  appear  unaccountable,  but  is  Derertheless  general  and  powerful." 
Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  modifying  many  regulations  adopted  in  other 
hospitals.  To  one  we  hare  alluded,  namely,  the  immediate  admission.  It  often 
happens  that  a  vessel  arrives  from  abroad  with  a  sickly  crew,  who  are  at  onoe 
conveyed  aboard  the  Dreadnought;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  recovery  usoaUy 
proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  other  hospitals  there  is  generally  a  definite 
period  for  which  patients  are  retained,  after  which  they  must  be  removed,  whether 
better  or  worse:  this  in  the  case  of  seamen  would  frequently  be  no  less  than  tt 
sentence  of  death  i  strangers,  probably  even  in  a  strange  land,  ftdl  of  prejudices 
against  landnneii,  too  proud  to  beg,  no  class  of  men  could  be  so  utterly  helpless. 
They  are,  therefore,  consideiatoly  allowed  to  romain  until  quite  able  to  resume  their 
accustomed  employment;  and  assistance  is  commonly  afforded  them  in  procuring 
such  employment,  certificates  being  also  given  of  good  conduct  where  deserved,  and, 
as  great  efforts  are  made  during  theii  residence  on  board  to  instruct  their  minds,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  not  un&equently  rendered  better  members  of  society  by  a  short 
residence  on  board  the  I>Teadnought. 

The  governors  are  incorporated  by  an  aet  obtained  in  183S,  which  empowers  them, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  establish  their  hospital  on  land ;  but  they  have  wisely,  we  think, 
determined  on  keeping  it  afloat,  and  during  the  last  year  the  Dreadoou^t  has  been 
thoroughly  ropairod,  the  patients  having  been  transferred  to  the  Devonshiro  for  the 
time.  The  three  decks  are  opened  flush  throughout,  and  form  large  well-ventilated 
wards,  and  the  upper  deck  is  covered  in  for  an  additional  ward,  offices,  die.  Over  all 
is  a  promenade.  The  number  of  patients  received  on  board  from  Feb.  1,  1649  to 
Jan.  31,  ISfiO,  was  2339,  and  181  were  on  board  at  the  first-named  period;  414  of  the 
cases  wero  of  accidents  on  the  river.  Of  the  total  number  241  died,  1470  were 
discharged  cured,  and  230  convalescent;  162  were  discharged  to  theit  ships  eonva- 
leecent  or  relieved;  40  were  sent  to  ships  provided  for  them  fay  the  society;  179 
remuoed  under  care  at  the  last-named  period.  The  rest  were  expdled,  sent  home,  &o. 
There  were  also  2099  persons  admitted  as  out-patients,  and  84  persons  were  com- 
pletely ckithed  after  having  been  cured.  The  expenditure  for  the  year,  on  the 
purpose*  of  the  hospital,  was  ;£C315.     Since  the  establishment  of  the  charity  in 
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Irishmen S58T 

FreDchmen         ....      333 


L  or  utmnai.  [hospitau. 

M  tniufemd  to  tha  DTeadnon^t  in  1831, 
dMSTTing  of  notice  to  me  how  the  lut  u 
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Swedes  and  Norwcglaiw     .  1934 

Italians SS4 

Portuguese        ....  4fl9 

^m&iuds 363 

Bast  Indluu       ....  1021 

Carried  forward        .        .  67,307 

On  the  north  ride  of  London  is  Hiddlkhx  Hospital,  first  attiibliahed  in  1745,  in 
Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  knd  remored  thenee  in  I7li6  to  its  present 
lite,  then  oalled  Marjlebone  Fields.  It  was  built  from  s  design  b;  James  Pune,  Mid 
consista  of  a  centre  Mid  two  wings,  to  which  great  additions  and  improvements  faaTO 
been  made  within  the  last  two  ^ears.  The  hospital  now  makes  up  £80  beds,  and  some  of 
the  wards  are  specially  fitted  up  for  patients  sufferingfrom  cancer,  who  in  this  hospital 
onljr  are  provided  with  abode.  This  branch  of  the  charity  owes  its  establishment  to 
Samuel  Wbitbread,  who  died  in  1 796,  who  had  sometime  previous  settled  anonymouslj 
the  sum  of  ^£4000,  3  per  sent,  consols,  on  the  hospital ;  and  since  hti  death,  the  fund 
has  been  oonsiderablj  increased  by  other  bequests.  Diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
teeth  are  also  treated  here,  and  midwifery  cases  are  attended  at  the  houses  of  the 
patients,  to  the  average  number  of  600  yearly.  The  number  of  in-patients  admitted 
in  1849  was  2176,  of  whom  492  were  in  consequence  of  accidents.  The  out-patients 
numbered  9903,  of  whom  1531  were  for  dental  maladies,  406  ophthalmia  and  988 
ehiidbed  disorders.     The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £8800. 

The  BoYAL  Fmb  Hosfitai.  was  first  founded  on  a  very  small  seals  in  Qreville  Street, 
Hatton  Oarden,  in  1828,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1839  to  premises  in  Qray'a  Ian 
Lane,  whieh  had  been  erected  as  barracks  for  the  City  Light  Horse  Tolunteers.  A 
distinguishing  principle  of  this  hospital  has  always  been,  Uiat  its  aid  has  been  given 
to  all  requiring  it  on  their  own  application ;  and  consequently,  when  immediate 
assistance  Was  indispensable  to  be  effective,  as  during  the  visitation,  of  cholera,  large 
numbers  of  such  patients  hare  been  received.  In  183S,  while  in  OreriUe  Street,  th^ 
admitted  700  cholera  patients,  and  in  1849  more  than  9000  ;  two  of  their  wards  being 
occupied  by  the  pauper  ehildran  of  the  Holbom  Union,  removed  from  Tooting  during 
the  dreadful  attack  of  that  disease.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  children  were  ru- 
mored, of  whom  only  four  died.  In  1849  there  were  S8,190  patients )  of  these  861 
were  in-patieato,  of  whom  70  died,  and  781  were  discharged  cured.  Of  the  87,339 
out-door  eases,  15,406  were  eases  of  malignant  and  contagious  disease.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  was  £3096,  azcluslve  of  £1935  of  debt  paid  off. 

Univbbsiti  Cou«ob  Hospital  was  founded  in  1634,  and  is  a  handsome  but  plain 
building,  situated  opposite  the  college  in  Qower  Street  This  Hospital  and  King's 
OolLege  Hospital  have  been  in  a  great  measure  established  as  medical  schools  to  tit* 
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oollegeB,  uid  ftM  laigelj  contributed  to  b^  the  lupporteH  of  thoae  eat&bUihmmtf. 
UniTergit;  College  Uospitftl  bu  Boaommodation  for  SOO  pbtienta,  but  for  want  of 
moans  the  number  of  in-patieata  Is  onlj  120.  In  the  jeas  1649  the  total  number  of 
persons  entered  on  the  books  was  20,C83  f  of  whom  1364  were  in-patients,  4033  were 
out-patients,  670  women  in  child-birth  were  attended  at  their  own  habitations,  601 
were  ophthalmio  ca«es,  and  14,010  were  oasualtiei ;  the  nnmbei  of  deatha  of  in- 
patients was  164.  There  were  Ud  in  the  house  on  MoTsmber  1, 1848,  and  100  on 
korember  1,  1849.    The  diRbursementa  were  about  ^7480. 

Kua's  GoLLHaM  HoapTTAL  is  a  building  In  Portugal  3tTett,  Linooln'a  Inn  Fields 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  ereet  a  new  hospital,  for  wbioh 
purpose  a  fund  is  being  collected.  It  was  founded  in  1839.  In  1849  there  were  1361 
In-patienta  received,  of  whom  153  were  fot  cftsea  of  cholera,  and  of  these  00  died  t  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  house  was  1C8.  The  total  number  of  persona  entend 
on  the  boobs  was  91,048,  of  whom  4S4  were  child-birth  cases,  attended  at  the  houaei 
of  the  patients.    The  expenditure  for  the  jear  was  £6103. 

Sr.MAST'a  Hobpital  is  a  large  handsome  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  recentl;  erected 
for  the  large  and  populous  districts  of  Paddington  and  Harjlebone,  near  the  terminu* 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  A  portion  onlj  of  the  plan  is  yat  completed,  which 
will  contain  beds  for  ITO  patients,  and  the  whole  will  gire  accommodation  to  400.  It 
has  not  jet  been  opened,  but  the  subsoribars  and  goremors  are  noir  abcFUt  electing  the 
medical  staff,  which  will  consist  of  three  physicians,  three  assistant  physicians,  three 
surgeons,  three  assistant  surgeons,  a  phyaician-accoucheur,  a  surgeon-accoucheur,  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  an  aural  surgeon.   It  will  also  be  made  available  as  a  medical 

The  SaALi.  Fox  Hospital  Was  originally  established  in  Windmill  Btreet,  Tottenham 
Court  Boad;  whence,  In  1767,  it  wae  removed  to  King's  Cross,  Sotnera  Town.  On 
the  spot  being  required  f^r  the  terminua  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  ground 
was  purchased,  and  a  handsome  new  building  erected,  on  the  rise  of  Highgate  BilU 
In  this  institution  oases  of  sinall-pox  are  received,  and  fmnerly  inoculation  waa 
performed  gratiSi  but  this  has  been  discontinued,  and  vaccination  is  substituted. 

The  LoKnoH  Fbver  Hospital  was  established  in  I6DS  at  King's  Cross,  adjoining  the 
Small  Pox  Hospital.  It  Was  removed,  for  the  same  cause  as  ita  neighbour,  to  a  hand- 
aome  building  erected  especially  for  its  purposes,  in  the  Liverpool  Road,  Islington. 
The  front  extends  330  ftet,  and  is  divided  into  three  masses  of  building,  quite  de- 
tached in  their  upper  part,  but  connected  together  on  the  groutid-floor,  which  is  con- 
tinued between  them,but  setafewfeet  backoarder.  The  centre  and  extreme  divirioni 
ox  wings  are  alilto  as  to  width  (40  feet),  and  have  three  windows  on  a  floor  ;  but  the 
former,  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  loftier,  has  an  upper  uieiianine  floor,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  pediment.  The  new  building  was  completed  in  1849.  All  sorts  of  fever 
cases  are  received  here,  and  it  contains  accommodation  for  SOO  patients. 

There  is  yet  one  institution  of  this  kind  that  claims  a  passing  notice.  It  IB  the  Hos- 
pital POE  CoRSURPTioN  Aitn  DiSEABBs  OP  THB  Chest.  It  WBs  certainly  desirable  that 
a  disease,  unfortunately  id  prevalent  iu  England,  which  attacks  in  preference  the 
youthful,  on  Whom  the  hopes,  not  only  of  families  but  of  the  nation,  depend,  and  of 
which  the  victims,  though  not  refused  admittance  into  other  hospitals,  And  in  them 
no  peculiar  adaptations  foT  their  disorder,  should  have  its  own  separate  establishment, 
whetemediCal^ill,  aided  by  mechanical  contrivances,  might  be  eserted  in  averting  or 
alleviating  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  Hospital  is  situated  in  the 
Bromptou  Boad,  and  is  a  red  brick  and  stone  building  in  a  plain'  Tudor  style;  but 
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little  more  than  half  of  the  plan  was  at  first  (in  1649)  coinpletod,  the  eut  iring  and 
a  oonsiderabls  part  of  the  central  building  remaining  untouched.  The  wing  hae  not 
7et  been  commenced ;  but  a  fimd  ib  in  progress  of  contribution  for  the  purpose,  and  ia 
coDsequenee  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  large  sum  of  £15C6,  the  produceof  a  benefit, 
baying  been  given  to  the  chuit;  bj  Jenny  Lind,  the  renowned  singer  and  the  kind- 
hearted  amiable  woman,  this  wing,  it  is  said,  ia  to  be  named  the  Jennj  Lind  Wing, 
The  cb&pel  is  behind  or  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Hospital,  standing  parallel  to  it ;  and 
the  connecting  range  of  building,  or  coiridor,  is  in  a  line  with  what  will  be  the  central 
entrance  hall  when  the  Hospital  shall  have  been  finished.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Bev. 
Henry  Foulis,  Bart.,  erected  at  his  sole  expense.  For  its  purpose  the  chapel  is  large, 
being  80  feet  in  length.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  ends  of  the  transeptal 
portion  show  externally  fire  sides  of  an  octagon,  the  middle  one  of  which  contains  a 
window  of  three  lights  with  a  traceried  bead  of  exceedingly  handsome  form ;  the 
other  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  of  similar  character,  although  the; 
consist  of  only  two  lights,  and  the  patterns  of  their  tracery  is  Taried.  The  north  and 
south  windows  of  the  chancel,  however,  bdng  narrower  than  the  others,  consist  each 
of  only  a  single  light,  with  tracery  abore  it.  The  large  east  and  west  windows  are 
both  excellent,  though  different  compositioui,  and  their  being  placed  immediately 
between  buttressee  contributes  not  a  little  to  enhance  their  effect  eitemally.  Most 
of  the  windows  hare  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  contributions  of  Tsiious  in- 
dividuals. The  walls  are  of  Kentish  lag;  the  dressings  and  various  architectural 
members  of  Oaen  stone ;  and  all  the  detwla  are  U  carefully  executed  as  they  are  ably 
designed.  What  contributes  not  a  little  to  give  comparative  siEe  to  this  chapel 
at  BromptoQ,  and  otherwise  enhance  architectural  effect,  and  produce  an  nnusuiUly 
picturesque  compoution,  is  the  long  range  of  lower  building  which  connects  the 
Hospital  with  the  Chapel,  forming  internally  a  cotridor  of  communication  between 
them,  besides  comprising  some  rooms  for  Ih^  acconnnodation  of  attendants.  The 
chapel  was  consecrated  on  June  27,  ISfiO.  In  the  year  ending  May  30, 1850,  then 
were  360  in-patienta  received,  of  whom  62  died,  61  were  then  remaining  in  the  house, 
and  217  had  been  discharged  more  or  less  benefited.  The  number  of  out-patienta 
entered  on  the  books  during  the  same  period  was  3176,  many  of  whom  continued 
under  treatment  for  several  months ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  report  states 
that  there  were  at  one  time  the  cases  of  60  males  and  86  females  proper  objects 
for  admission  into  the  house,  but  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  provide.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1660,  was  £6739  ;  the  receipts,  eicluiive 
of  contributions  to  the  building  fund,  were  nearly  £400  short  of  the  expenditure. 

There  ore  in  addition  several  LiiHo-nt  Hospitals.  The  chief  are — that  esta- 
blished in  1749  in  Brownlow  Street,  Holbom,  considerably  the  oldest,  and  which  haa 
been  recently  removed  to  a  new  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  near  its  old  sit^  but 
with  its  front  to  Endell  Street  j  that  in  the  New  Road,  near  Paddington,  established 
under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  Qeorge  the  Third ;  and  that  in 
York  Bead,  Lambeth,  which  is  a  very  large  one.  By  these  hospitals  patients  are 
lecuved,  but  the  greater  number  of  persons  are  attended  at  their  own  houses,  to 
whom  assistance  is  given  by  the  loon  of  childbed  linen,  and  nursea  ore  provided. 

There  is  also  an  hospital  in  Bloom8biU7  Square,  conducted  on  Hom<Bopathio 
principles,  It  was  established  in  April,  1860,  and  we  are  not  awaie  that  any  report 
has  been  yet  issued  of  its  proceedings. 
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Disp«iu&ries,  for  jsuppljiag  the  poor  with  medicine  uid  advice  gratis,  ue  bIbo  found 
in  every  part  of  London.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  existence  about  eight;  yean ; 
but  they  originated  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  led  to  those  medical  Kquabbleg 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Gfarth's  poem.  These  institutions  are  often  made  um  of 
by  persons  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  irhom  they  are  more  particularly 
intended  to  benefit 


W-e  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  'Medical  Oazette,'  which  possesses  much  interest, 
as  showing  the  relative  use  made  of  hospitals  in  London  and  Paris.  We  must  premise, 
however,  that  in  the  Loudon  retnnu  the  Free  Bospital  has  been  omitted,  because  in 
that  hospital,  cases  not  merely  of  disease  or  accident  are  admitted,  but  cases  of  deeU- 
tution  also. 

"Taking  an  average  of  fonryears, from  1846  to  1849  inclusive,  the  returns  for  many 
hospitals  not  being  yet  made  for  16M,  the  admissions  and  deaths  were  as  follows : — 


St.  Bartholomew's G781 

Guy's 8868 

London 4181 

St  Thomas'B 4016 

St.  Oeoigs's       ......  8G3S 

Middleaei        .  .       .       .       .  20SO 

Wsetminster 17113 

Univenity  College 1446 

King's  College 1262 

Charing  Cram 1118 


To^  ^T^TH1^1  admlfsio] 


.29,047  Deaths  2468 


The  quarterly  admissions  into  the  Parisian  hospitals,  excluding  the  kotpieet,  average 
according  to  the  following  table ; — 

Beat/it  m  (^  Ho^UaU  of  Paris,  exdiuiw  of  Ii^irmartef  {ffotpicft),  during  the  Sewnd 

Qvarler  of  1860. 


MOBthl. 

^S-^ 

'"i-SS^" 

TOUI  Tn-i«- 

■^•SS' 

DntlH. 

SS?::::: 

June 

Totals  dnringthe\ 
Quarter.    .     ./ 

S084 
6014 
6809 

7828 
7139 
7174 

18362 
12148 
131B3 

67E2 
6483 

6800 

660 
6S1 

use 

1806T 

21631 

89638 

2003C 

1806 

"  It  may  appear  rather  surpriung,  in  contiasting  the  populations  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  latter  being  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  former,  that  the  annual  hospital 
admissions  in  Paris,  compared  with  those  of  Loudon,  should  be  very  nearly  in  the 
pMp<^ons  of  8  to  3.    At  first  Tiew  the  number  of  local  dispensaries  and  sick  clubs 
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In  this  metropolii  might  appear  to  aoccunt  for  the  dtffennce,  but  then  do  not  mora 
than  counterbalance  the  admisBions  into  the  Parisian  kowpioa.  It  might  be  further 
supposed  that  the  cases  adniitted  into  the  hospitals  of  Paris  were  not  of  so  grave  a 
character  as  those  admitted  into  the  London  hoapitala  \  but  the  mortalitj  column 
shaws  that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  The  general  mortalitj  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals  on  19,653  admisBions  in  the  quarter,  has  been  shown  to  be  ai  high  as  10.8 
per  cent. ;  while,  on  29,017  admissions  into  the  London  hospitals,  there  were  2458 
deaths,  giving  an  average  mortalitj  of  onl;  6.4  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  two  cltiee  the  same  patients  are  la-admltted  twice,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  jear, 
and  are  thus  in  some  instances  reakoned  as  new  admissions ;  but  this  will  not  account 
fcr  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  Hence  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
oonsldering  that  there  Is  not  only  a  greater  amount  of  tnorbilitt/  in  the  population  of 
Paris,  but  that  the  diseases  are  of  a  more  fatal  character  than  those  of  London." 


The  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  though  vridelj  differing  in  most  respects  from 
the  medic^  and  surgical  hospitals,  are  still  institutions  of  the  same  class.  Above 
3200  lunatics  and  idiots  are  in  confinement  within  the  limits  of  the  metiopolitan 
Lunacj  OommisaioDars,  aboTe  half  of  whom  are  confined  in  34  licensed  housea,  about 
300  at  Bethlem,  above  200  at  St.  Luke's,  24  at  Quy's,  nearly  lOOO  in  the  Middlesex 
Ltmatic  Asjlnm  at  Eanwell,  and  in  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oarratt  Lane, 
Wandswortii. 

BETRLiiiHOBPiTAiigOr  the  House  of  Bethlem,  as  it  was  originally  called,  wu  founded 
as  a  convent  by  ffimon  Fitz-Mary,  a  citieen  of  London,  in  1S47.  The  founder  directed, 
that  in  token  of  subjection  and  reverence,  one  mark  sterliug  should  be  paid  yearly  at 
Eastei  to  the  Bishop  of  Bethlem  or  his  nuncio.  The  date  of  this  house  being  con- 
verted into  an  hospital  ii  not  known,  but  in  1330,  less  than  a  century  aftei  iti  founda- 
tion, it  had  acquired  this  designation.  In  1346  the  brethren  of  the  house  wera  dis- 
persed abroad  collecting  alms,  and  an  application  on  their  behalf  was  made  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  received  into  their  protection.  The  earliest  notice  ffhick 
can  be  found  of  lunatics  baring  been  received  at  Bethlem  is  1403.  There  were  then 
in  the  house  six  men  deprived  of  reason,  and  three  sick  persons,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
quisition taken  at  the  above  date.  The  purchase  of  Bethlem  by  the  City  took  place 
in  1M6.  In  1565-6  it  was  for  a  short  time,  along  with  the  other  hospitals,  under  the 
same  government  as  Christ's  Hoepital ;  but  in  1667  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  govemon  of  Bridewell,  one  treasurer  being  appointed  for  both  houses.  Thia 
unjoii  still  subsists,  and  was  oonfirmed  by  the  act  of  1782,  for  regulating  the  royal 
hospitals.  The  a&irs  of  th«  two  hospitals  ara  transacted  at  the  same  courts,  and  the 
proceedings  ara  recorded  in  the  same  books,  as  if  the  two  houses  were  one  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  aocounts  are  kept  in  separate  ledgers. 

In  15C6,  it  appears,  by  ao  account  rendered  to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
that  the  "yerely  issues  and  proffittes"  of  Bethlem  Hospit&l  were  X43  &t.  4d^  arising 
alBsost  entirely  from  houses.  A  valuation  of  the  real  estates  was  made  in  1632,  and 
it  appears  that,  if  then  out  of  lease,  they  would  have  produced  about  £470  per 
aanttoi.  For  many  years  the  funds  wen  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  hud  In  1649  the  preachers  who  were  to  preach  at  Easter  at  the  Bpittal  were 
desired  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  its  behalf.  In  1644,  it  appears  there  were 
44  lunatics  constantly  maintained  in  Bethlem,  and  the  revenues  only  defrayed  tw»- 
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thirdi  of  the  chanH.  .The  «udoinnanti  of  the  hospital  m  ddw  varj  unple,  Kid  the 
grwtei  put  of  the  piopertj  ii  applicable  to  tha  general  purpose*  of  the  inititution; 
but  one  portion  (under  the  will  of  Mr.  Barkhun)  hu  beut  given  eioluaiTel?  for  in- 
surable patients,  and  oon«iBta  of  3736  acres  of  land  in  Lincolnshire,  whiob,  with  the 
tithes,  produce  jEST&O  a  jeai,  of  which  only  one-fourth  is  realiied,  appliaabi*  to  the 
pnrpesee  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  total  inoome  of  the  real  and  penooal  estate  <£ 
the  hoepitil  foi  the  jear  ending  OhnatmM,  1636,  was  £16,884,  of  which  aboT« 
£1^000  was  d^red  bota  houses  ud  land,  mad  lESeOO  frun  stook  inTMted  in  the 
publie  fiutdf.  The  gross  inoome  of  the  hospital  from  all  souraes  (the  prefits  made  bj 
the  raoeption  of  criminal  lunatics  excepted)  avenged  £1 6,263  for  the  Ua  yean  ending 
in  1836.  Ihe  goTemors  do  not  make  annual. retuniB  of  tbeii  Inoome  and  etpwdir 
ture  ;  at  least  thej  are  not  published. 

Stow  says  that  the  church  and  ohapel  of  Fiti-MMy's  Hospital  were  taken  down  in 
the  reign  of  Quean  Elisabeth,  and  houses  built  instead  bj  the  gOTemcn  of  Christ's 
HospitaL  The  Oharity  Commisaioners  give  an  extract,  made  in  the  muniment  book 
in  163B,  which  is  the  earliest  dewription  of  the  hospital  thej  could  find.  The  oU 
house  contained  "  below  stairs  a  parlour,  a  kitohen,  two  larders,  a  long  eatr;  thraughr- 
out  the  house,  and  twentj-oua  roomB  wherein  the  poor  distracted  people  lie,  and  aboTB 
the  atain  wght  rooms  more  for  serrants  and  tha  poor  to  lie  in,  and  a  long  waste  room 
now  being  contrived  and  in  work,  to  make  eight  rooms  more  for  poor  people  to  lodge 
where  there  lacked  room  before."  Besides  this,  there  was  "one  messuage  n«wlj 
bnilded  of  brick,  containing  a  celiac,  a  kitohen,  a  hall,  four  cbamben  and  a  garret, 
being  nqwlj  added  unto  the  old  rooms."  Ten  years  later  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  hospital  cama  under  consideration,  and  a  committee  of  view  being  appointed,  tt 
was  reported  that  the  gmund  on  which  two  old  ruinous  tenements  stoad  would  allow 
of  space  for  a  new  building  to  contain  twelve  ro4»na  on  the  ground  floor,  and  eight 
over  them  for  lunatics,  and  garrets  for  servant^  aod  another  jard  for  lunaties.  Thii 
addition  to  the  hospital  was  effected,  but  it  appears  that  altogether  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  patients  eould  be  aocommodated. 

After  tha  Fire  of  London  tha  govemors  iMotved  to  build  the  bouse  on  a  largm 
scale,  and  tha  City  granted  them  a  lease  of  nmie  ground,  740  feet  long  hj  SO  deep, 
adjacent  to  Limdon  Wall,  for  the  site  of  their  new  building,  which  it  was  intended 
should  be  capable  of  aeoommodating  120  lunatioa.  The  lease  was  granted  for  999 
years,  subject  to  a  rent  of  It.  if  demanded,  with  a  provision  that  the  lease  should  be 
void  in  ease  the  building  was  devoted  to  any  other  purpose.  The  new  hospital  (as  it 
was  recorded  on  an  inscription  over  the  entrance)  was  oommeneed  in  April,  1674, 
and  completed  la  July,  1676.  This  was  the  oentre  of  Old  Bethlam  Hosptal,  and  it 
was  similar  in  design  to  the  Tuileries.  Ita  length  was  640  feet,  and  breadth  40  feet, 
besides  the  wall  whiob  anclosed  the  gardens  before  it,  "which  were  neatly  ornamented 
with  walks  of  freestone  round  about,  and  a  grass-plot  in  the  middle,  beside  which 
garden  there  was  another  at  each  end  for  the  lunatic  people,  when  they  were  a  little 
well  of  their  distemper,  to  walk  In  for  reireshment."  Two  wings  ware  added  to  the 
hoepital  in  1733,  for  the  reception  of  incurable  patients  under  tbe  provisions  of  Mr. 
Barkham's  wilt.  In  an  edition  of  Stow,  published  in  1764,  the  hospital  is  deaoribed 
■s  oonilsting  "  chiefly  of  two  galleries  one  over  tbe  other,  193  yards  long,  13  feet 
Ugh,  and  10  feet  broad,  not  including  tbe  oelli  for  the  patients,  whiob  were  IX  feel 
deep.  These  galleries  were  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  iron  gates,  so  that  all  the 
men  were  placed  in  one  and  of  the  house,  and  all  the  women  at  the  other,  eaeb  having 
their  proper  eonvanienees,  at  likewise  a  stone  room  whwe,  in  the  winter,  tbey  had  a 
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fin  to  wann  them,  and  at  each  end  of  the  lower  galleiy  a  larger  gnas-plot  to  air  and 
lefreah  themselvet  in  the  Bummer,  and  in  each  gallery  serrants  la;  to  be  ready  at 
hand  on  all  ocossioiu;  besides,  below  stain  there  was  made  of  late  a  bathin^place 
for  the  patients,  so  (Mmtrired  as  to  be  a  hot  or  cold  bath  as  occasion  required,"  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century  the  hospital  had  become  insufficient  for  the  number 
of  patients  requiring  an  asylum ;  and  in  1793  the  City  granted  a  leaw  for  an  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  ground  which  would  haTC  enabled  the  goTemors  to  enlarge  the  hospital ; 
but  the  bad  state  of  the  old  buildings  seems  to  have  preT«>nted  any  use  being  made 
of  the  space  thus  acquired.  In  the  Report  of  a  committee,  dated  April,  1799,  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  building  was  dreary,  low,  and  melancholy,  and  that  the  interior 
arrangements  were  ill-contri7ed,  and  did  not  afford  suffiaent  accommodation,  and  the 
close  and  confined  situation  precluded  the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Report  it  was  resolved  not  only  to  rebuild  the  hoqiital,  but  to  transfer 
it  to  a  new  site.  Oreat  and  unexpected  difficulties  occurred  to  delay  the  erection  of 
a  new  hospital,  and  as  the  eastern  wing  had  been  rather  too  hastily  pulled  down,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  patients  became  unavoidable.  The  discovery  of  the  true  , 
bearing  of  the  old  lease  (by  which  the  lease  granted  by  the  City  became  void,  if  the 
lite  were  not  used  for  a  lunatic  asylum)  again  protracted  the  negotiations.  Four 
different  sites  were  fixed  upon  at  Islington ;  the  end  of  St.  John's  Street  was  thought 
of ;  and  at  one  period  it  was  in  contemplation  to  improve  the  site  of  the  Old  Hospital 
and  the  approach  through  Old  Bethlem  to  Hoorfieldg.  Finally  the  S^  acres  on  which 
the  old  hospital  stood  were  exchanged  for  the  present  sit«^  containing  about  11  acres, 
the  condition  of  the  lease  requiring  that  the  new  hospital  should  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating 300  patients,  and  that  not  less  than  eight  acres  of  the  land  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  their  use,  while  the  governors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  rest 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  hoqiital  and  in  augmentation  of  its  revenues.  The 
act  for  effecting  the  settlement  of  this  affiur  was  passed  in  1810. 

A  site  being  thus  provided,  premiiums  were  offered  for  designs  for  the  intended 
building,  and  thirty-six  plans  were  sent  in.  The  surveyor  of  the  hospital  and  two 
architects  selected  three  from  this  number,  and  on  the  basis  of  these,  but  with  such 
alterations  as  he  might  consider  necessary,  Mr.  Lewis  was  directed  to  form  a  plan  for 
a  building  to  contain  accommodation  for  200  patients,  but  with  offices  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient for  twice  that  number.  Further  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds, 
for  the  governors  bad  commenced,  in  1804,  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  revenues  for 
building  purposes.  Grants  of  public  money  were  also  obtuned  to  the  amount  of 
£72,819 ;  the  benefactions  of  public  bodies  amounted  to  £6400,  including  £3000 
from  the  corporation ;  £500  firom  the  Banh  of  England ;  and  various  sums  from 
several  of  the  city  companies ;  the  amount  contributed  by  private  individuals  wa* 
£670d ;  £23,766  were  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital ;  and  a  sum  of 
£14,873  accumulated  as  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  first  stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  in  April,  1812,  and  in  August,  1615,  it  was  completed  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  total  cost  was  £1SS,572.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings  ;  the  centie  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  the  entrance  is  by 
an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  supporting  the  royal  arms.  In  the  hall  are  the  two 
figures  of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness,  executed  by  Cibber  for  the  old  hospital, 
and  repaired  in  1820  bj  Baoon.  The  wings,  for  which  the  government  advanced 
£25,144,  are  appropriated  to  criminal  lunatics,  who  are  supported  at  the  pubUa 
expense  at  a  cost  of  £38  6s.  8d,  each.  In  1837  Uie  male  criminal  wing  was  enlarged, 
and  there  have  been  considerable  additions  mode  to  the  hospital  since  that  time.    The 
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first  Btoae  of  Bome  &dditk>]u,l  nev  bnildings  -wm  Iftid  July  S6,  1838,  on  ttbieh 
occaaion  a  public  bfeakfaat  wu  giveu,  at  a  cost  of  £464  to  th«  hospital  i  and  a 
namtiTe  of  the  proceediogs  vras  dravn  up  and  printed  irith  wTBial  documents.  Th« 
length  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands  is  669  feet  There  are  galleries,  S19  feet  einches 
long,  foi  male  and  female  patients,  both  in  the  basement,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on 
the  first  and  second  floors.  There  is  a  fifth  gallerj,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  central 
buildings  which  is  appropriated  to  incurable  patients,  and  differs  considerably  from  the 
other  galleries.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  partitions  divided  from  each  other,  and  from 
a  passage  in  front,  by  bullc-heads  about  seven  feet  high,  which  do  not  reach  to  the 
ceiling.  The  pass^;e  faces  the  south,  and  is  mrae  lively  and  cheerful  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  patients  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  furious  and  mischievous,  and 
those  who  have  no  regard  to  cleanliness,  bemg  placed  in  the  basement ;  ordinary 
patients,  on  their  admission,  and  thoee  who  are  promoted  from  the  basement,  are  on 
the  first  floor  ;  and  the  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  patients  who  are  most 
advanced  towards  recovery :  and  there  are  two  other  galleries  for  the  incurable 
patients. 

Under  the  act  of  178£  the  united  establishments  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  are 
governed  by  a  president  and  treasurer  elected  by  the  general  courts ;  the  court  of  alder- 
man and  twelve  councilmen ;  and  an  unlimited  number  of  nomination  govemors.  The 
number  of  governors  at  present  is  343.  Bethlem  is  exempt  from  the  visitations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  a  privilege  which  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  it,  for 
it  has  the  demerit  of  having  carried  into  operation,  to  a  period  of  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  unenlightened  and  brutal  ayatem  of  treatment  which  diatinguished  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  inqnbition  of  1403  the  iron  chains  with  locks  and  keys, 
and  the  manacles  and  stocks  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 
indicate  but  too  plainly  the  system  of  that  day.  There  are  several  passages  in 
Shakspere  which  show  that  bonds,  darkness,  and  flagellation  were  the  remedies 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  reason  !  A  passage  in  '  Lear '  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  allowing  lunatics  whose  malady  was  found  to  be  unattended  with  danger 
to  leave  the  hospital  with  an  iron  ring  soldered  about  their  left  arm,  and  a  permission 
to  beg.  In  1598  a  committee  appointed  to  view  Bethlem  reported  that  the  place 
was  so  loathsome  that  it  was  not  fit  for  any  man  to  enter.  It  eonttuned  only  twenty 
inmates,  who  were  termed  prisoners,  and  of  these  six  only  were  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  charity.  Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  we  find  that  the  hospital 
used  to  derive  an  income  of  "  at  least  £400  a  year  from  the  indiacriminate  admission 
of  visitants,  whom  very  often  an  idle  and  wanton  curiosity  drew  to  these  regions  of 
distress."  Ned  Ward's 'London  Spy' shows,  indeed,  that  the  lunatics  wore  visited 
jnat  in  the  same  way  as  the  lions  at  the  Tower.  In  1770  the  practice  was  put  a  atop 
to.  In  1740  it  appears  that  strangers,  aa  well  as  the  friends  of  the  lunatics,  paid  li^. 
on  admission.  The  exposure  of  the  wretched  system  pursued  at  Bethlem,  which  took 
place  in  1814,  in  consequence  of  the  investigation  (J  a  parliamentary  committee,  ia 
probably  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  The  visitors  thus  describe  one 
of  the  women's  galleries  : — "One  of  the  side-rooms  contained  about  ten  patients,  each 
chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall,  the  chain  allowing  them  merely  to  stand  up  by 
the  bench  or  form  fixed  to  ih«  wall  or  to  sit  down  again.  The  n^edness  of  each 
patient  was  covered  by  a  blanket-gown  only.  The  blanket-gown  ia  a  blanket  formed 
something  like  a  dreasing-^own,  with  nothing  to  fasten  it  in  front :  this  constitutes 
the  whole  covering.  The  feet  even  were  naked."  One  female  in  thb  room  was  found, 
who  in  lucid  intervals  talked  most  reasonably,  and  on  being  treated  like  a  human 
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bilBg  beeuiM  Kit  Mititelr  diSbiwit  oreatuie.  Huiy  vubbb  wen  locked  up  in  eelli 
naked  ud  attained,  on  itnw,  with  onlj  one  blanket  for  a  covering,  and  the  windowi 
being  unglaied,  the  light  in  winter  wai  shut  out  far  the  take  of  warmth.  In  the 
men's  TOome,  "  theii  nakedneM  and  their  mode  of  oonfinsment  gave  this  room  the 
oomplet«  appeannca  of  a  dog-kennel."  The  patienti  not  being  cUuified,  some  ware 
olljoati  of  TOHntment  to  the  othsra.  The  ghodcing  oam  of  William  Norrii,  a  lunatic 
oonfined  hen),  excited  a  deep  lenaation,  and  bj  itK  ezponiTe  led  eventually  to  int- 
Iffovement.  At  thii  period,  for  months  K^ethsr,  the  committee  made  no  inspeotion 
of  the  imaates  I  Tlie  house  aurgeoa  was  often  in  an  insane  state  himself,  and  still 
oftenet  drunk ;  and  one  of  the  keepers  who  was  ftequeotl;  in  the  latter  state  remained 
undischarged.  Jnst  at  ttiis  time  also  the  goTemon  vpent  j£600  in  opposing  a  bill  for 
Heating  madhouiei. 

The  improTflments  in  the  system  of  managemeiit  at  Bethlem  began  about  1616, 
Patients  of  both  sexes  are  now  set  to  do  such  little  offices  as  they  are  ciqiabte  ot 
They  assist  in  household  occupations  (  some  employ  themselves  in  knitting,  tailoring, 
and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  other  patients. 

Females  find  occupation  in  the  laundry,  and  in  making  up  linen ;  all  the  ordinary 
needlework  of  the  house  being  performed  by  them ;  and  some  are  engaged  in 
embroidery.  Tn  the  airing  grounds  many  of  the  men  play  at  ball,  trap-ball,  leap- 
frog, cricket,  and  other  games ;  and  the  women  are  encouraged  to  dance  in  the 
•Tcnings.  Every  case  of  restraint  is  now  noted  down,  and  must  be  at  onoe  reported 
to  the  medical  officers,  and  brought  undei  the  notieo  of  the  committee. 

In  Jan.,  1849,  the  number  of  curable  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  was  913  ; 
the  number  of  curable  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  316 — 134  males,  and 
19S  femalest  the  number  djseha^ed  cured  was  17S,  6S  of  whom  were  males,  and  106 
females;  discharged  uncured  89,  60  of  whom  were  females,  and  £9  males;  and  S4 
died,  3  of  whom  were  incurable,  2  oriminal,  and  19  curable.  The  number  of  patients 
incurable  was  76 ;  none  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  3  died;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  remained  38  males  and  3S  females.  There  were  S3  oriminal  patients 
admitted,  26  males  and  S  females ;  3  died ;  4,  having  been  cured,  were  disoharged  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  SO  were  removed  by  his  order  to  other  institutions.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  of  this  class  there  remained  93  men  and  19  women.  The  Report 
states  that  the  system  of  furnishing  amusements  and  ocoupationi  oontinues  to  be 
practised  with  success,  that  the  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  remarkably 
good,  and  that  the  degree  of  restraint  found  necessary  continues  to  be  very  small. 
Many  of  the  patients  attend  divine  service.  A  sohool,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
established,  better  attended  by  pupils  than  in  any  former  year,  and  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  summer  season,  on  the  nature,  iha  oauses,  and  the  treatment  of 
Insanity. 

j9t.  Lukb'b  Hospitai.  for  lunatics,  in  Old  Street,  was  opened  in  1751,  and  was 
intended  for  the  reception  of  those  who  could  not  obtain  admission  into  Old  Bethlem 
Hospital.  It  has  always  been  &vourably  distinguished  for  its  management.  The 
hospital  is  a  very  substantial  brick  edifice,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
situated  at  least  in  the  suburbs.  The  income  (above  £8000  a  year)  is  derived  from 
legacies  and  donations  amounting  to  £169,9fi6  invested  in  the  funds,  and  reeeipts  on 
account  of  uncured  patients. 

The  great  Ldkatic  Abvldm  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situated  at  Bahwzll,  a 
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dtMrt  diituioe  to  the  left  of  the  Grakt  Waatam  Bulny,  uid  about  MTen  milM  from 
Loodon,  u  one  of  the  moit  remftrkabU  establuhmenta  in  the  country  ;  knd  Uiougfa  it 
u  Bomeirbat  out  of  our  limits,  we  c&nnot  pan  it  by  without  a  brief  general  notioe*. 
Th«  aiylnm  ia  intended  for  one  thotuand  iumatei,  and  aeoonuoodation  will  probably 
be  eventually  profided  for  thineea  hundred.  The  piewnt  number  of  awraDt* 
and  officera  exoeeda  one  hundred.  The  grounds  contain  fifty-three  act«i,  tweul^ 
ri  whieh  are  cultiTated  a«  a  furm,  four  at  a  garden,  two  aa  an  orchard,  and  nearly 
font  are  thrubberiM.  The  airing-grounds  and  courts  occupy  a  space  of  eightem 
acres,  and  the  asylum  buildings  cover  above  three  and  a  half  aans.  The  anoient 
bodily  restraints,  on  which  entire  reliance  wb«  formerly  placed,  have  bean  duused, 
and  even  sevarity  of  tone  has  almost  ceased  to  be  employed.  We  can  here  only  say  of 
the  syttem,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  precisaly  opposite  to  that  which,  until  within  a 
eomparativel]^  short  period,  was  aotad  upon  at  Bathlam. 

The  new  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  eounty  of  Burrej  has  been  eieoted  in  Qarratt  Lena, 
Wandsworth,  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  is  a  handsome  building,  but  is  said  to  be  not  un- 
exceptionable in  its  arahiteotural  arrangements.  Borne  of  tlie  faults  at  HanveU  have 
bean  lapaatad  here,  such  at  making  the  patient*'  sleeping  rooms  faoe  each  other,  and 
lighting  the  galleriaa  from  above,  by  which  the  ventilation  is  rendered  very  imperfaet. 
1%*  same  systam  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  as  is  practised  at  Ilanweli. 

There  is  oonsiderable  diversity  in  the  intomol  regulationi  of  different  |iublia  otylnmt 
at  to  the  power  and  position  of  the  medical  and  non^madical  officers.  In  some  thara 
Is  a  resident  physician,  who  holds  tha  supreme  autlu^ty,  and  is  also  steward  and 
general  manager ;  in  others  the  physician  only  presides  in  his  own  department ;  and 
In  others  the  chief  officer  is  not  medical,  and  the  phyNcian  is  niw-resident. 

In  all  asylums  the  position  of  the  matron  is  one  which  requires  to  be  settled  in 
some  Dnlfonn  manner :  owing  to  the  matron  having  been  in  many  casea  the  wife  of 
the  tuperintendent,  an  undue  imporianca  has  been  given  to  ber  position  ;  the  ^ipoint- 
ment  of  the  famala  attendants,  and  even  the  classification  of  the  female  patients,  hat 
Mtnatimet  been  left  in  har  hands.  In  the  French  asjlums  there  is  no  matoon :  a  few 
of  tha  most  aiperienced  famala  attendants  act  as  heads  of  departments,  and  reoaive 
tha  orders  of  the  medical  officers ;  and  thii  arrangement,  which  is  found  to  work 
eseeadingly  wall  at  tha  Salptoiire,  wbare  there  ore  ISOO  funolo  patients,  saams  on 
Uie  whole  to  be  the  best.  Tha  efiect  of  placing  tha  matron  in  a  higher  pontion  is 
almost  certain  to  bring  about  interference  on  her  part  with  the  duties  of  the  medical 
officers,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

In  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  steward,  secretary,  accountant,  and  any  other 
officers,  the  most  important  point  is  to  confine  their  duties  within  certun  proper 
limits,  and  to  prevent  their  interference  with  the  patients  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  medical  officars. 

There  should  be  in  each  asylum  one  resident  medical  officer,  responsible  for  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  asylum.  At  Glasgow  the  whole  authority  has  for  some  years 
bean  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  physician,  with  the  most  satis&ctory  results  ;  and 
an  approximaton  is  made  to  this  plan  in  the  Irish  district  asylums,  where  the  non- 
resident physician  is  the  principal  officer, 

*  We  lake  the  opportunity  (aa  we  have  not  space  for  detfuls)  to  recommend  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  the  admirable  Keports  of  Dr.  Canolly,  the  phjsicion  at  Honwel), 
and  also  the  BeporU  of  the  Yiuting  Justices^  by  whom  his  enlightened  efibrta  have  been 
anpported  in  a  most  excellent  spirit. 
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Bjr  the  t/its  ia,tt[j  paited,  the  powei  which  the  justices  who  bad  the  control  of  dif- 
ferent ujluma  poBMued,  of  pagging  nUes  at  any  meeting  which  entirely  changed  the 
system  of  management,  at  of  sunmuuil;  dismissiag  anj  officer,  is  done  away  with. 

A  great  improvement  haa  been  made  of  late  yean  in  the  class  of  persons  appointed 
as  attendants,  or,  according  to  the  old  phrueology,  htepert.  The  proportion  of  attend- 
ants to  patients  in  the  different  English  asylums  varies,  ftom  one  to  ten  to  one  to 
twenty.  No  ward,  however  small,  should  have  less  than  two  attendants,  in  order  that 
it  should  never  be  left ;  this  is  enforced  by  the  rules  of  several  asylums,  A  larga 
number  of  attendants  renders  a  vigilant  superintendence  by  night  practicable,  whidt 
i*  no  leas  important  than  by  day,  although  it  is  entirely  omitted  in  some  institutions. 

Bvery  part  of  Uie  treatment  of  the  insane  has  of  late  yean  been  much  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  a  much  milder  mode  of  management  The  total  abolition  of 
personal  coercion,  known  as  Iht  non^rtttraiiU  K/MeiOf  was  fint  introduced  at  the  Lin- 
colu  Asylum  in  1837,  and  its  complete  success  there  led  to  its  adoption  at  Hanwell  in 
1839,  and  shortly  a^rwards  at  Northamptou,  Oloueester,  loncaster,  Stafford,  and 
Glasgow.  This  system  has  since  been  adopted  at  Baslar  Hospital,  and  also  at  Armagh, 
Londonderry,  and  Maryborough  ;  and  very  little  restraint  is  used  at  the  other  Irish 
district  asylums.  The  asylums  which  do  not  agree  to  the  disuse  of  restraint  as  a 
principle  have  effected  it  in  practice,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Since  the  year  1792, 
when  Piuel  struck  off  the  chains  of  the  patients  at  the  Bicdtre,  a  gradual  improve- 
msut  has  been  going  on  in  the  treatment  of  these  the  most  unfortunate  of  human 
beings ;  but  the  declaration,  that  mechanical  restraints  were  '  never  necessary,  never 
jnstifiable,  and  always  iqjurious,'  made  by  Mr.  Bill  of  Lincoln,  has  caused  this  march 
of  impiovement  to  proceed  much  more  rapidly.  3%e  reports  of  the  asylums  in  which 
the  new  system  has  been  introduced,  especially  those  of  Hanwell,  give  all  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  management  substituted  for  coercion. 

However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  abolition  of  restraint  in  those  asylums  which 
have  net  tried  the  esperimeat,  many  thousand  patients  have  been  treated  entirely 
without  it ;  in  no  asylum  where  the  new  system  has  been  introduced  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  abandon  it ;  the  reports  of  all  these  asylums  state  their  general 
condition  to  be  improved ;  the  cures  have  not  decroased ;  and,  which  we  consider  of 
equal  importance,  the  comfort  of  the  incurables  is  much  increased:  and  we  may  there- 
fbre  be  justified  in  considering  that  within  a  few  years  the  instruments  of  restraint 
now  romaining  in  use  will  disappear  like  those  much  more  severe  ones  which  pre- 
ceded them. 
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COLLEaE  OF  SUBQEONS. 

Thi  prMtlee  of  Boxgery  m  EngUnd,  during  the  tenth,  elOTenth,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
wu  almost  entirely  in  the  hundB  of  the  clerical  profeBaJOD,  and  by  them  the  baiben 
were  employed  to  asaiat  in  the  baths,  to  apply  ointmenta,  to  bleed,  and  in  rarions  other 
■utgical  operation!.  When,  in  1163,  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  undertaking  any 
operation  inTotTing  bloodshed,  the  art  fell  atill  more  into  the  hands  of  the  barbers. 
In  the  reign  of  Edirard  17^  'Fhomas  Morestode,  who  had  been  surgeon  to  Henry  IT., 
Henry  T,,  and  Henry  TI.,  mcceeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  by  trhich  the  Company  of 
Barbers,  practising  surgery  in  Ifondon,  were  incorporated  in  the  names  of  St.  Cosmo 
and  St.  DamianuB,  brethren,  phyaiciaDs,  and  martyrs  ;  and  then,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
they  established  their  hall  in  Monlcwell  Street.  The  surgeons  soon  endeavoured  to 
separate  themeelrei  from  their  associatea,  and  they  formed  themselTea  into  an  Inde- 
pendent body,  called  the  Surgeons  of  London.  By  an  Act,  3  Henry  Till,,  surgeons 
and  physicians  were  obliged  to  have  a  licence  to  practise  &om  the  bishop  of  London 
or  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  in  the  I4th  and  ISth  Hen.  Till.  cap.  8,  another  Act 
WM  passed  in  favour  of  men  and  women  who  underatood  the  "  nature  of  herbs,  roots, 
and  waters,"  who,  it  was  enacted,  were  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  and  as  the  disunion 
of  the  barber-surgeons'  and  the  surgeons'  companies  appears  to  have  been  found 
inconvenient  or  mischievous  after  all,  so,  during  the  same  reign,  they  were  re-nnit«d 
by  the  Act  32  Henry  Till.,  under  the  name  of  masters  or  governors  of  the  mystery 
and  commonalty  of  barbers  and  surgeona  of  London,  and  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges previously  belonging  to  the  single  company.  This  was  in  1941.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Henry  Till,  presented  them  with  their  charter,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
an  excellent  painting  by  Holbein,  still  adorning  the  old  hall  in  Monlcwell  Street.  In 
1749,  however,  the  union  waa  finally  dissolved  ;  and  in  the  following  reign,  by  the  Act 
40  Qeo.  IIL,  the  surgoona  were  atill  further  advanced  by  being  incorporated  into  a 
Royal  College,  as  they  remain  to  this  day.  On  leaving  Monkwell  Street  they  built,  by 
subscription,  a  new  hall  for  themselves,  which  stood  partly  on  the  aite  of  the  most 
southern  of  the  buildings  now  constituting  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  partly  on 
the  site  of  the  adjoining  dwelling-houses.  Some  noticeable  recollections  attach  to 
this  place.  Through  a  door  in  the  basement,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  tho 
bodies  of  murdoTcrs,  executed  at  Newgate  adjoining,  were  carried  for  dissection, 
according  to  the  Act  of  1792,  and  which  has  not  been  very  long  repealed.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  the  College  removed  to  the  present  building  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  Square  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  its  gardens,  its  fine  old  mansions,  and  its 
historical  recollections,  is  a  place  pleasant  to  walk  through,  and  suggestive  of  Interest- 
ing and  elevated  thoughts.  Here,  for  instance,  perished  Babington,  and  his  youthful 
and  accomplished  companions,  who,  in  their  sympathy  for  the  captive  Queen  of 
Scotland,  put  aside  their  own  allegiance  to  Gliiabeth,  and  endeavoured  to  dethrone,  if 
not  slay  her,  in  favour  of  Mary, — whose  own  iate  they  thus  precipitated.  Here,  too, 
waa  Lord  Williim  Russell  led  to  the  scaffold ;  the  last  of  those  distinguished  men, 
who,  during  the  eventful  period  comprised  between  the  commencements  of  the  reigns 
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of  Charles  I.  and  VilUun  III^  sealed  their  political  faith  in  the  need  and  postibilitf 
of  good  government  nith  their  blood.  And  here,  to  refer  to  msmoriea  of  another  kind, 
was  D'Arenant's  theatre,  on  the  stage  of  which  Betterton  performed  ;  a  man  whose 
portrait  Pope  painted  (tlio  poet,  it  will  be  remembered,  occasionallj  dabbled  with  the 
palette  and  brush)  ;  whom  Addison  and  Steele  rivalled  each  other  in  praising  ;  and 
of  whom  Cibber  says,  "  Be  was  an  actor  as  Shakspere  was  an  author ;  both  without 
competitors,"  &a.  These  are  interesting  recollectians,  and  no  doubt  often  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  student  in  historji  or  dramatic  literature  towards  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
But  a  mncb  more  widolj  spread  as  well  as  deeper  interest  centres  here,  Scarcely  a 
town  or  lai^e  village  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England  but  has  its  young  aspirants  for 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  profession,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  through 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  And  onlj  those  who  have  passed,  or  endeavoured  to  pass,  through 
it,  can  fullj  appreciate  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or  understand 
the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the  minds  of  a  very  large  class  of  persons  throughout 
England  view  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

We  are  now  standing  before  the  building  in  question,  admiring  Mr.  Barry's  chaste 
and  impressive  design.  Till  the  almost  entire  rebuilding  of  the  structure  under  this 
gentleman's  superintendence  in  1635-6,  the  aspect  of  the  College  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portico,  as  mean  as  it  is  now  dignified,  as  discordant  as  it  is  now  harmo- 
nious. And  that  portico  owes  much  of  its  present  noble  proportions  and  graceful 
beaut;  to  the  gentleman  we  have  named  :  a  new  column,  for  instance,  was  added,  and 
the  whole  fluted ;  whilst  the  bold  entablature  along  the  entire  top  of  the  edifice,  with 
its  enriched  cornice,  and  the  sunken  letters  of  the  inscripUon  in  the  frieze,  the  elegant 
appearance  of  the  stacks  of  chinmejs  at  each  end,  and  the  general  lightness  of  the 
structure  from  the  great  number  of  windows,  are  all  new,  and  betoken  the  masterly 
hand  that  has  here  been  at  work,  and  which  has  given  to  London  not  one  of  the  least 
considerable  of  recent  architectural  productions.  It  is  aFtemoon,  and  many  persons 
are  passing  beneath  the  portico  into  the  Hall.  Let  us  follow  them.  Some  pass  through 
the  glaied  open  doors  in  front  into  the  inner  Testibule,  with  its  low  roof  and  open 
pillars,  towards  the  Theatre  ;  others  into  the  Secretary's  room  on  the  left :  these  last 
are,  almost  without  exception,  young,  and  generally  gentlemanly-looking  men  ;  and 
their  business  is  to  take  the  first  step  in  a  much-dreaded  business,  the  registering  their 
names  for  examination.  It  is  astonishing  how  hard  the  most  indolent  or  lazy  student 
can  work  now — that  is,  a  week  or  two  before  his  examination ; — and,  tired  as  he  has 
been  of  the  eternal  lectures,  he  is  even  chivalrous  enough  to  hear  one  more,  the  one 
just  about  to  be  given  in  the  Theatre — to  the  Students'  gallery  of  which  accordingly 
he  ascends.  Leaving  the  Secretary's  room,  we  enter  the  inner  hall  or  vestibule  before 
mentioned,  which  ii  ornamented,  and  its  roof  supported  by  rows  or  screens  of  Doric 
columns  ;  and  in  the  far  comer,  on  the  left,  we  find  the  staircase  ascending  to  the 
Council  Room  and  Library,  and  the  doorway  to  the  Theatre.  Entering  the  latter,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  members'  gallery,  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  lofty  but 
somewhat  contracted-looking  place,  with  crimson  seats,  wainscoted  walls,  and  a  square- 
panelled  roof,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  lantern  or  skylight.  Above  us  is  the  Students' 
gallery,  in  front  the  wall  of  one  entire  side  of  the  Theatre,  and  below  a  sunken  floor, 
with  a  table  for  the  lecturer,  and  seats  rising  upward  from  it  towards  us  and  on  each 
side.  The  table  is  covered  with  preparations,  some  in  glass  vessels,  intended  no  doubt 
to  be  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture  ;  and  across  the  wall  above, 
on  a  level  with  our  own  eyes,  that  long  board  has  been  evidently  raised  for  a  similar 
purpose,  for  it  is  almost  hidden  with  drawings,  chiefly  coloured.  One  single  bust 
ornaments  the  place,  the  bust  of  John  Hunter,  placed  on  a  pediment  over  the  board. 
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The  mkta  immediBtel^  in  froBl  and  by  the  sides  of  the  lectun-tabU  below  v§  »re,  w« 
are  told,  for  the  Council  of  the  College.  Through  a  little  door  in  the  wall  beside  the 
table  enters  the  beadle  of  the  College  with  the  gilt  mace,  which  he  lays  on  the  table  ; 
jnerobeis  of  the  Council  follow,  and  lastly  enters  the  lecturer,  in  a  black  silk  robe  with 
crimson  edging  ;  and,  as  if  impatient  of  the  parade,  howeyer  necessary,  at  once  eom- 
mences  his  lecture. 

From  this  glimpse  of  the  Theatre  during  one  of  the  lectures  of  the  ProfeBsoi  of 
OomparatiTe  Anatomy,  let  us  pass  to  an  occasion  of  more  general  interest — the  Hun- 
terian  oration,  which  takes  place  aDnually.  The  Theatre  is  now  brilliantly  lighted 
with  chandeliers  ;  for  it  is  late  in  the  day,  and  the  occupants  are  of  a  more  diTer- 
siGed  character.  The  board  is  gone,  and  eTeijthing  spe^  that  it  in  a  show  rather 
than  a  work  day  of  the  College.  Warriors  and  statesmen,  poets  and  artists,  may  now 
be  found  among  the  audience.  The  President  is  the  orator.  Referring  to  the  fitness 
of  the  day  for  the  subject — the  14th  of  February,  and  the  birthday  of  John  Hunter 
— he  proceeds,  in  a  notice  of  the  life  of  that  remarkable  man,  to  ^ow  what  tho  Col- 
lege, and,  through  it,  the  profession,  and  the  world  generally,  owe  to  him. 

John  Hunter  was  bom  in  1728,  at  Long  Calderwood,  neai  Glasgow.  His  fiither 
was  a  smalt  fanner,  and  baring  nine  other  children,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  child's  education.  Hb  other's  earl;  death  made  matters  still  worse,  and,  up  to 
the  age  of  seventeen,  John  Hunter  was  distinguished  for  nothing  more  important 
than  his  ei^oyment  of  country  sports.  Finding  this  mode  of  life  attended  by  pecu- 
niary as  well  as  other  inconveniences,  he  addressed  himself  to  a  better,  and  went  and 
laboured  zealously  in  the  workshop  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Glasgow,  a  calnnet-maker. 
The  manual  dexterity  which  subsequently  formed  a  noticeable  feature  of  Hunter's 
persona!  character,  and  which  he  found  bo  valuable  in  his  scientific  studies,  is  ascribed 
to  the  three  years  thus  spent.  The  fame  of  William  Hunter,  the  brother  of  John, 
as  an  anatomical  and  scientific  lecturer,  now  roused  more  ambitious  thoughts,  or  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  their  accomplishment.  He  wrote  to  offer  his  services  : 
they  were  accepted  ;  and  behold  John  Hunter  at  London.  Ria  first  essays  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  his  brother  at  once  prophesied  he  would  become  a  good  anat^ 
mist.  This  was  in  1748.  The  year  following  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
sui^eon  Cheseldeu,  and  attended  with  him  the  Hospital  of  Chelsea  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  engaged  himself  to  Pott  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tice of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Passing  over  various  other  stages  of  his  career, 
we  find  him,  in  1754,  a  partner  with  William  in  the  school,  and  sharing  in  the  deli- 
very of  the  annual  course  of  lectures.  The  severity  of  his  studies  now  became  too 
great  for  him ;  serious  illness  ensued,  and,  but  for  the  judicious  course  he  adopted,  the 
world  might  have  now  known  nothing  of  John  Hunter.  He  sought  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  staff-surgeon  to  a  regiment  ordered  to  a  milder  climate,  and  for  two 
years  followed  its  nugrations,  when  he  returned  to  Bngland  completely  restored. 
Hunter  would  now  have  risen  rapidly  in  his  profession  but  for  two  deficiencies,  amenity 
of  manner,  to  valuable,  we  might  say  indispensable,  to  a  medical  man,  and  education ; 
as  it  was,  he  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  anxiety,  not  on  account  of  his  own 
personal  wants,  but  for  his  beloved  museum,  the  foundation  of  which  he  began  to  lay 
from  an  early  period.  He  lectured,  but  could  get  only  few  pupils,  and  was  frequently 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  some  new  purchase  that  had  tempted  him,  and  which 
he  could  not  resist.  All  this  while  his  reputation  was  steadily  on  the  advance,  and 
the  fact  came  home  to  him  in  two  very  satbfactory [incidents,  in  the  years  1767-8 :  in 
the  first  of  which  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  second, 
Butgeon  to  St.  Qeorge'a  HosfutftL    This  was  evetything  to  John  Hunter ;  patients 
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and  pupils  alike  flowed  In,  and  the  Mueeum  went  on  at  a  glorione  rate.  More  labo- 
riouslj  now  than  ever  did  he  devote  himielf  to  the  iDvegtigation  of  the  great  ■ubject* 
that  Muaeum  wu  fanned  to  illustrate ;  it  wu  no  hobby  nor  plaything,  but  the  grand 
Btorehouse  of  foots  in  which  he  proposed  to  study,  more  deeply  than  perhaps  man  had 
ever  studied  befOTB  him,  the  great  branches  of  knowledgo  into  which  the  general 
subject  of  man — "  the  ilia  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  and  their  curc^irides  itself,  as 
natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

In  1773  he  was  affected  by  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  subsequently  carried  him 
off.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  involves  painful  remembrances.  In  1793  a 
dispute  ooeurred  between  him  and  his  colleagues  at  St,  Qsorge'a  Ilospital,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  election  of  Mr.  Eeate  to  a  vacancy  which  then  happened,  in  opposition 
to  the  man  of  Mr.  Hunter's  choice,  Sir  Everard  Home,  his  brother-in-law.  This  led 
to  recriminatory  acts  (or  what  were  looked  on  in  that  light)  on  both  sides,  among 
which  was  an  order  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  governors  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  as  a  student  without  bringing  certificates  that  he  had  been  educated  for  the 
profession.  Hunter,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pupils  from  Scotland  of  the 
class  prohibited,  took  this  as  aimed  against  himself ;  but  two  young  men  having  come 
up  who  were  prohibited  by  the  rule  from  entering  the  Hospital,  Hunter  undertook  to 
press  for  their  admission  before  the  Board.  On  the  proper  day,  the  16th  of  October, 
Hnnter  went  to  fulfil  his  promise,  having  previously  remarked  to  a  friend  that  If  any 
unpleasant  dispute  occurred  it  would  prove  fatal.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  relate 
how  true  were  his  forebodings.  In  making  his  statement,  one  of  his  colleagues  gave 
a  flat  denial  to  some  observation,  and  the  irrevocable  blow  was  struck.  Hunter 
stopped,  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  conceal  or  repress  his  emotions,  and  there  fell 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  recover  bim,  but 
in  vain.  We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  all  parties  as  they  gazed  upon  each  other 
and  acknowledged  that  John  Hunter  was  dead,  and  that  such  had  been  the  occasion. 

Leaving  the  Theatre,  we  ascend  the  bandsome  staircase  with  its  roof  of  delicately- 
tinged  green  hue,  and  its  entablature,  having  a  richly-sculptured  frieze,  to  the  landing 
at  the  top  i  where  ari  busts  of  Cheselden  and  Sir  W.  I^nki,  who  was  an  bonorat; 
member  of  and  benefactor  to  the  College,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hunter.  On  the 
right  a  door  opens  into  the  Library,  on  the  left  to  the  Council-Room.  The  Library 
fills  one  with  surprise  &om  its  great  height  and  dimensions.  It  has  two  ranges  of 
windows,  one  above  the  other,  some  of  the  lower  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
portico,  between  the  capitals  of  which  the  waving  and  gleaming  foliage  of  the  gardens 
beyond  appear  with  a  charming  effect.  The  collection  of  books  is  worthy  of  the  place, 
although,  of  course,  they  consist  chieSy  of  works  useful  to  the  medical  student.  At  a 
considerable  elevation  along  the  walls  pictures  meet  the  eye — portraits  of  Sir  Ctcsar 
Hawkins  by  Hogarth,  Seijeant-Surgeon  Wiseman,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Charles  II. 'a 
time,  frc.  But  the  great  treasure  of  the  College  is  the  Cartoon  of  Holbein's  picture 
of  the  grant  of  the  charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
in  connection  with  the  original  in  the  hall  of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  Library  is  a  smaller  room,  called  the  Museum  Library,  the  two  rooms 
occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  College. 

Crossing  the  landing  of  the  staircase  to  the  other  extremity,  wo  find  ourselves  at  the 
door  of  the  Council- Room,  the  place  where  sits  the  awful  conclave  of  Examiners.  It 
is  a  rich-looking  and  comfortable  apartment,  with  imitation  bronze  doors  and  porphyry 
architraves,  whilst  the  walls  present  the  appearance  of  compartments  inlaid  with 
Bcagliola.  Among  the  more  noticeable  ornaments  of  the  room  are  the  pictures  and 
busts :  the  former  comprising  Beynolds's  admimble  and  welt-known  portrait  of  Joha 
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Hunter )  and  the  latter,  busts  of  the  same  eminent  man,  and  of  Cline,  Sir  W.  Bliiard, 
Bir  E.  Home,  Abeiuethj',  and  George  III.  aud  George  IT^  by  Cbantrej.  There  is  also 
a  bust  of  Pott  hj  Hollius.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  room  nhich  at  a  glance  reTeala 
its  uses — a  chair  surraunded  ou  three  sides;  aud  although,  very  properly,  no  persons 
are  admitted  during  examination  but  the  parlies  concerned,  it  needs  no  great  exertion 
of  the  f&aey  to  see  the  nervous,  excited,  quivering,  and  shivering  young  es^aminm, 
sitting  in  his  solitary  but  most  undesired  stall,  and  the  line  of  grave  faces  extending 
along  his  front  and  on  each  side  of  him.  There  is  an  ante-chamber  attached  to  the 
Council  Room,  whither  candidates  pa^s  after  examination,  and  receive  refreshment, 
which  in  their  exhaustion  is  generally  most  grateful.  And  a  curious  scone  in  con- 
nection with  this  room  may  be  occasionally  witnessed.  Whilst  the  young  man  is  being 
examined  in  the  Council  Boom,  a  crowd  of  friends  are  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  College,  and  looking  from  time  to  time  upon  the  windows  of 
that  aute^amber;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  retatives  or  friends,  no  less  anxious  than 
the  principal  himself,  knowing  what  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  bear  up  against 
pecuniary  difficulties  till  the  Examination-day ;  and,  to  make  the  trial  still  more 
momentous,  an  appointment  perhaps  ia  waiting  to  be  taken  at  once  or  be  lost  for  ever. 
But  there  he  is — the  pale  countenance  flushed  up  with  success.  In  homely  but 
succinct  and  expressive  words  ascends  the  low-toned  query,  "All  right  1"  "All 
right"  is  the  joyous  answer, — and  the  load  haply  is  taken  off  some  poor  widow's 
heart. 

Descending  to  the  entrance-hall,  we  now  turn  in  an  opposite  direction  (or  to  the 
right  as  you  enter  the  College)  in  order  to  reach  the  Museum.  This  is  a  magnificent 
place  in  form,  proportions,  eixe,  and  general  appearance.  It  measures  about  91  feet  in 
length,  39  in  breadth,  and  35  in  height.  It  Is  lighted,  not  by  windows  in  the  aide 
walls,  or  by  lanterns  from  above,  but  by  a  series  of  windows  set  in  a  deep  cove 
extending  all  round  the  building  between  the  tap  of  the  wall  and  the  ceiling,  and  the 
effect  is  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as  it  is  useful  for  the  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  the 
Museum.  The  walls  exhibit  three  stories:  first  of  glass  cases,  each  set  between  half- 
pillars  of  the  Bono  style;  second,  of  a  gallery  above,  with  a  balcony  before  it,  and 
occupied  by  open  shelves  with  preparations  in  glass  vessels;  and  third,  of  another 
gallery,  which  does  not  project-  so  far  forward  as  the  second,  and  which  is  used  for 
similar  purposes.  Two  ranges  of  broad,  solid,  glaied  cases,  breast  high,  extend  also 
down  the  floor  of  the  room  from  one  end  to  the  other.  8uch,  in  brief,  is  the  shell  of 
the  Museum ;  but  how  shall  we  describe  its  multifarious  and  almost  invaluable 
content*)  The  ahortegt  way  were,  perhaps,  to  remark,  and  we  should  be  scarcely 
guilty  of  exaggeration  in  so  doing,  that  it  possesses  almost  everything  the  imagination 
of  man  cui  conceive  of  that  can  be  useful  or  necessary  for  the  study  of  physical  life 
.—that  the  whole  world  has  been  ransacked  to  enrich  its  stores.  But  however  com- 
prehensive the  idea  thus  given,  we  fear  it  would  not  be  very  clear  or  suggestive ;  so 
we  must  describe  it  somewhat  more  in  detail.  First,  then,  to  look  at  the  Museum  as 
a  whole,  and  in  the  state  Hunter  left  it  at  his  death,  when  his  Museum  consisted  of 
above  10,000  preparationi,  obtained,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of  about  £70,000,  and  which 
was  purchased  from  his  widow  by  the  government  for  £15,000,  who  presented  it  to  the 
College. 

In  walking  through  the  Museum,  now,  in  its  principal  department — physiology — the 
richest  collection  of  the  kind  in  existence,  one  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention.  Bvery  one  of  all 
Uiose  numerous  cases,  divided  by  pillars  which  extend  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
noble  room,  might  well  detain  u*— as  far  as  its  abstract  interest  is  oonoeraed— for  aa 
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long  K  period  M  the  general  Tisitor  on  apftre  to  sea  tha  whole.  Here,  in  wonderful 
profusion,  the  e;e  pasieB  along  an  almost  iutenniDable  Beriaa  of  skeletons,  beautifully 
prepared  aod  exhibited,  firet  of  quadrupeds,  as  llamas,  zebras,  rams,  antelopes,  deer, 
armadilloB,  Bquirrels,  leals,  lions,  cats,  nolves,  bears,  monkejs,  kangaroos ;  then  of 
birds,  from  the  tinj  creeper  to  the  giant  ostrich;  and  lastly  of  fishee  and  reptiles; 
whilst  one  portion  is  set  apart  for  an  exteosiTe  collection  of  skulls  of  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  family  of  man.  These  are  the  contents  of  the  glass  cases  of  the 
ground  story  around  the  wall.  Immediately  above,  adorning  the  open  miling  of  the 
balcony  which  projects  in  front  of  the  first  gallery,  we  see  its  entire  sweep  round  the 
Museum  filled  with  the  frontal  honours  of  all  the  homed  animals  we  have  ever  heard 
or  read  of.  There  is  one  gigantic  pair  of  horns  immediately  over  the  entrance  into 
the  Museum,  of  a  sise  that  would  be  truly  incredible  if  the  eye  bad  not  its  own 
unerring  evidence.  We  tried  to  span  it  by  extending  our  arms  at  full  stretch,  but  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  much  too  short  was  even  such  an  instrument  of  measure- 
ment ;  they  are  the  horns  of  the  extinct  Irish  Elk,  or  stag.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  the  Museum  contains  a  beautiful  series  of  preparations  showing  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  horn  iu  deer,  from  the  first  putting  forth  of  the  as  yet  tender  sprout, 
with  its  blood-vessels,  and  its  soft  velvet-like  covering,  to  the  magnificent  weapon  with 
which  the  animal  goes  forth,  the  knight-errant  of  the  woods,  in  the  cause  of  love. 
The  chief  features  of  the  Museum  are  the  isolated  skeletons,  itc,  on  pedestals  placed 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  interest 
attached  to  them  is  in  proportion  to  the  prominency  of  their  position.  Standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Museum,  just  as  we  enter,  on  our  right,  is  a  cast  of  one  of  those 
stupendous  remains  of  the  extinct  animals  of  an  early  world,  the  bones  of  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  College.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  this  enormous  quadruped  wu 
unknown  in  Europe.  In  1789  the  Ticeroy  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  the  Museum  of 
Madrid  a  considerable  portion  of  a  skeleton,  and  subsequently  portions  of  two  other 
skeletons  reached  the  same  country.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mains collected  by  Sr  Woodbine  Parish,  and  presented  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  animal  could  be  determined.  These  remains  were 
found  in  the  river  Balado,  which  runs  through  the  Pampas,  or  flat  alluvial  plains  to 
the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  discovsry  was 
the  unusual  succession  of  three  dry  seasons,  which  caused  the  water  to  sink  very  low, 
and  exposed  the  bone  of  the  pelvis  to  view  as  it  stood  upright  in  the  river.  The  cast 
in  the  Museum  here  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  only  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
animal,  which,  in  their  startling  magnitude,  provoke  a  very  natural  desire  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  entire  creature  to  which  they  belonged.  Its  general  dimensions  are 
about  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  about  eight  in  height,  so  that  the  upper  part  of 
its  tail  must  have  measured  at  least  two  feet  across,  its  thigh-bone  is  twice  the  sise 
of  that  of  the  largest  known  elephant,  its  heel-bone  actually  weighs  more  than  the 
entire  foot  of  the  great  elephant  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  Museum  (and  which  we 
shall  presently  have  to  mention),  and  its  foie-foot  must  have  exceeded  a  yard  in 
length. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Megatherium,  on  our  left,  is  the  complete,  and  solid,  heavy- 
looking  skeleton  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  River  Horse,  the  supposed  Behemoth  of  th« 
Book  of  Job.  Here  also  are  the  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Glyptodon  and  Mylodon. 
Passing  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  between  the  two  ranges  of  glass  cases  which  ex- 
tend along  the  floor,  and  which  are  filled  with  a  thousand  small  interesting  object* 
— teeth  of  various  animals,  in  various  stogee  of  growth  (the  series  belonging  to  th« 
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elephmt,  sttowmg  the  procesB  of  his  Bhedding  hia  teeth,  which  he  does  &t  leut 
twelve  times,  it  Terj  iDteresting),  dried  prep&T&tions  of  the  different  Tucular  o^^na 
of  the  bodj,  BpoDgee,  fouils,  shells,  •tc. — we  find  in  the  midclle  of  the  room,  on  our 
left,  »  fine  cut  of  the  figure  of  a  male  negro,  and  on  the  right  the  unaringlj 
t&ll  skeleton  of  a  man,  which  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  can  h»Te  reallj 
belonged  to  a  hunum  being ;  but  there  ia  no  room  for  doubt.  It  ia  the  skeleton  of 
Charles  Bjme,  better  known,  howeTer,  as  CBrieii,  the  Iriah  giant;  who,  according 
to  the  '  Annual  Begister,'  died  in  June,  1783,  in  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  from 
eieeasiTo  drinking.  It  appears  he  measured  dght  feet  four  inches  m  he  lay  dead, 
being  then  onlj  twenty-two  yews  old ;  his  skeleton  is  just  eight  feet.  In  strange 
contrast  with  this  noble  and  graceful-looking  edifice  of  man,  for  such  it  seems  to  us 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  stands,  we  cannot  say  by  its  side,  but  by  its  leg,  the 
skeleton  of  Madlle.  Crachani,  a  Sicilian  girl  of  ten  years  of  aga  This  is  just  twenty 
inches  high,  and  does  not  reach,  by  an  inch  or  two,  the  giant's  knee.  She  was  bom 
in  or  near  Palermo,  in  1814,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  woman,  who,  whilst 
travelliog  some  months  before  her  confinement  in  the  baggage-tiain  of  the  Duke  of 
Welliogton's  army  on  the  Continent,  was  frightened  into  fits  bj  an  acddsnt  with  a 
monkey.  The  child  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and,  being  taken  to  Ireland,  became 
there  conmmptive.  She  was  then  brought  to  London,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  Bond 
Street  in  1824.  She  died  in  the  same  year.  On  the  same  pedestal  ia  a  very  minute 
and  beautifully-constructed  ivory  skeleton  of  the  human  form. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  room,  the  colossal  structure  of  the  largest  living 
quadruped,  the  Indian  elephant,  makea  us  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  wonders  that 
still  live  and  breathe  among  us.  The  skeleton  measures  &om  the  pedestal  to  its 
highest  part  tmlve  feet  four  inekm.  Inquiring  as  to  the  personal  history  of  this 
enormoua  creature,  bow  were  we  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  Chuny,  whose  destruc- 
tion at  Exeter  Change  excited  so  much  sympathy. 

Hie  skeleton  of  poor  Chuny  is  flanked  on  either  aide  by  remarkable  companions — 
a  giraffe  and  a  Bactrian  camel.  From  this  end  of  the  room  a  doot  on  the  left  opens 
into  another  Museum,  of  the  same  height,  but  comparatively  small  in  its  other  dimen- 
sions. In  front  of  the  lofty  gallery  pictures  hang  at  interns,  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions of  aurgical  marvels:  the  room  itself  is  chiefly  devoted  to  preparations  of  extra- 
ordinary surgical  cases  of  disease,  Ac,  monstrositiea  (here  is  a  cast  of  the  band  of  the 
Siamese  twins,  for  instance),  and  a  variety  of  miacellaneoua  objects,  among  which  the 
most  striking  are  the  row  of  mummies  standing  upright  in  open  wooden  boxes  along 
the  end  lacing  you  as  you  enter.  One  of  them  ia  the  embalmed  wife  of  the  once 
notorious  Martin  van  Butchell,  with  a  parrot  or  some  similar  bird  in  the  case  with 
her :  this  was  prspared  at  his  request  by  Mr.  William  Hunter  and  lUr.  Cniickshank,  in 
177S.  But  the  most  interesting  mummy  is  that  of  an  Egyptian  in  its  inner  case, 
unopened,  brought  to  England  in  1620,  and  we  know  not  how  many  thousand  years 
old.  It  ia  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
mode  of  embalming  practised  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  external  case,  generally  of 
sycamore,  has  been  removed:  the  internal  case,  which  more  immediately  envelopes 
the  body,  and  partakes  of  its  form,  is  composed  of  many  layers  of  cloth  cemented 
tc^eth^,  and  faced  or  externally  covered  with  a  white  composition,  affording  a  smooth 
and  uniform  surface,  upon  which  an  endless  variety  of  bieroglyphical  figurea  and 
devices  are  drawn  in  vivid,  and,  to  this  day,  comparatively  well-preserved  colours. 
In  strange  contrast  with  this  artificially-preserved  human  being  is  that  painful-look- 
ing figure  raised  upon  a  high  pedestal,  seated  on  its  haunches,  the  knees  against  the 
chin,  and  the  hands  pressing  gainst  the  sunken  cheeks.    There  is  every  reason  to 
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coiuider  tba  hiitoiy  of  thli  figure  m  extraordinuj  u  its  kppeannco.  The  gOTvrnor 
of  tba  dutriot  of  Caianiitrca,  in  Peru,  became  mueh  intenited  in  b  treditiou  preferred 
among  the  natires  of  the  place,  thbt  a  certain  guaca,  or  sepulchre,  vm  the  site  of  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  a  Curaca,  odo  of  the  order  of  nobles  nest  in  rank  to 
the  memberB  of  the  rojal  famil;.  He  dctenniued  acoordinglj  to  hare  it  opened, 
which  was  done  in  1S21 ;  and  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  three  bodies 
were  found — a  female,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air;  »,  child,  which 
is  now  in  the  muaeum  of  Buenos  Ajres ;  and  a  man,  the  figure  we  are  now  gazing  on. 
In  BJl  probabilitj  the  three  stood  in  the  relation  of  husband,  wife,  and  child.  This 
dreadful  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  man's  wild  imagination  will  carry  him  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  some  little  time  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro,  or  between 
the  years  of  1530  and  1540.  The  preservation  of  the  bodies  was  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  soil. 

As  we  wander  to  and  fro,  Ungering  among  the  muiy  objects  that  call  upon  our 
attention,  but  which  our  space  will  not  peimit  us  to  mention,  we  perceive  in  front  of 
the  pedestal  on  which  stands  the  giant  elephant,  a  bust,  the  only  one,  as  in  the  oase 
of  the  Theatre,  which  decoi«tes  the  place.  Need  we  add  it  is  the  idol  of  the  shrin^ 
the  creator  of  all  we  see  around — John  HiFiiTBii. 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  in  company  of  a  fellow  or  member  of  the 
College,  or  by  an  order  containing  the  name  of  the  visitor,  from  IS  to  4  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Ihuisdays.  During  the  month  of  September  the  Museum 
is  closed. 


THE  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS. 

Ir  the  skill  of  our  ancient  physicians  bore  any  proportion  to  the  lofty  pretensions  of 
their  studios,  great  indeed  must  have  been  their  success.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession  in  modem  times  are  dis- 
tinguished for  learniDg;  but  what  are  their  attainments  to  those  of  Chaucer's 
"  Doctor  of  Physic  "  in  the  fourteenth  century  )  Are  they,  like  him,  "  grounded  in 
astronomy  "  (or  astrology — the  words  were  at  that  time  almost  synonymous)  )  Can 
they,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done,  during 

" all  maiadiea. 

Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  afony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulaions,  epilepslea,  fierce  oatarrhs. 
Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs," — 

can  they,  we  ask,  keep  the  patient  "  in  houiea  "  by  their  "  magic  natural ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  so  regulate  the  crisis  of  the  disease  that  it  shall  only  happen  when  th« 
favourable  house  is  in  the  "  ascendant  1 "  We  verily  believe  that  not  one  of  them  would 
ever  know  the  decisive  aspect  of  the  heavens  when  it  had  arrtTed.  Perhaps,  to  use 
Wallensteiu's  astrological  phraseology, 

That  lugtroos  god,  was  setting  at  their  birth — 
Their  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries." 

Certunly  they  have  no  fMth  in  these  lofty  matters.  They  will  not  even  credit  Bogar 
Bacon  when  he  says  "  astronomy  is  the  better  part  of  medicine ; "  and  were  John  of 
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OktudAii  (tha  first  EnglM  court  phyaician)  htmseV  to  Kti-rt,  m  nutke  do  doubt  ths^ 
would  Iftugh  to  MOm  his  skill  in  phjrsiognom}' ;  his  projected,  tie Btiia  on  chirom&ncj, 
or  fortuii«'teUiiig  ;  his  soTereign  ramedies  of  the  blood  of  a  weMol,  and  dare's  dung ; 
BQd  hiB  precaution  (obeerred  with  the  son  of  Edward  I,  or  II.  during  th«  small-poi) 
of  wrapping  the  patient  in  scarlet,  and  decorating  the  room  throughout  with  the  like 
colour  (the  whole  being  done  in  a  very  solemn  and  imposiiig  mftoiier),  which  safe 
prescription  t«ooT«red  him  go  th^t  no  mark  wai  left  on  his  &oe.  And  yet  it  was 
fometbfng,  in  the  hours  of  anguish,  to  look  on  the  "  blessed  luminaries  "  aboT«^  and 
oonneot  their  moTements  with  th«  ebbings  and  flowings  of  health  in  our  own  reins  t 
the  reij  eloration  and  serenity  of  thought  and  feeling  thus  produced  not  unfrequently 
perhaps  working  a  oure, — that  might  otherwise,  we  fear,  hare  been  runly  sought  for 
firom  the  hearenly  oonjunctions.  But  one  ineonrenience  appears  to  hare  attended 
Uie  belief  in  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  tlieae  myatericua  agencies — astrology,  necro- 
mancy, sorcery,  &e.  As  it  was  tolerably  erident  that  no  amount  of  learning  could 
sound  their  unfathomable  depths,  the  unlearned  made  no  scruple  to  plunge  into  them ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  people  placed  the  attainments  of  both  classes  on  h 
common  lerel ;  in  which  they  were  quite  right  as  far  as  the  supernatural  was  con- 
cerned, but  quite  wrong,  unfortunately,  when  it  led  them  to  overlook  the  difference 
between  the  supematuial  with  medical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  super- 
natural without  it.  It  was  to  remedy  tliia  state  of  things  that  the  first  operative  Act 
of  Parliament  concerning  physicians  was  framed — the  Act  of  the  3rd  of  Henry  Vlll., 
1911.  The  preamble  gives  us  a  valuable  idea  of  the  state  of  medicine  at  that  period. 
It  says — "  the  science  and  cunning  of  physic  and  surgery  "  was  daily  exercised  by  "  a 
great  multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  insight  in  the 
same,  nor  in  other  kind  of  learning  (some  also  oan  read  no  letters  on  the  book) ;  so 
hx  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accustom- 
ably  took  upon  them  great  cures,  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  tn  which  they  partly 
used  sorceries  and  witchcraft,  and  partly  applied  such  medicines  unto  the  diseased 
as  ore  very  noisome  and  nothing  meet  therefore  ;  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  &c., 
and  destruction  of  Inany  of  the  King's  liege  people."  It  was  then  in  consequence 
provided  "  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  nor  within  seven  miles  of  the 
same,  take  upon  him  to  exercise  or  occupy  as  a  phyalcian,  except  he  be  first  examined, 
approved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  by  the  Dean  of  8t  Paul's."  The 
other  bishops  In  their  several  dioceses  throughout  the  country  had  a  similar  power 
conferred  on  tbem  ;  a  custom,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  existed  down  to  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Monks,  at  that  time,  formed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  body  of  physicians.  What  sort  of  persona  were  appointed  under  the 
ptovislons  of  this  Act,  we  may  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  respecting  its  proceedings  agtunst  empirics,  where  we  find  half  the  Ulite- 
rate  quacks  and  impostors  with  whom  it  had  to  deal,  supported  by  the  great  ones  6t 
the  land,  from  the  sorereign  downwards.  No  wonder,  then,  that  enlightened  mindi 
perceived  the  necesalty  of  a  better  system.  Foremost  among  these  was  Henry's  phy- 
ucian,  Thomas  Iiinaore,  who  had  also  previously  held  the  same  office  in  the  court  of 
Henry  TIL,  and  continued  to  hold  it  afterwards  through  the  reigns  of  Sdward  TI. 
and  Mary.  He  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  about  1460.  lie  studied  at  Oxford,  at 
Bologna,  at  Florence  (where  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  allowed  htm  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  same  professors  with  his  own  sons),  and  at  Rome.  .He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Englishman  who  made  himself  master  of  Aristotle  and  Oaten  in  their  original 
tongue.  He  translated  parts  of  both  writers  into  Latin,  and  in  a  style  remoricabla 
for  its  purity  and  eleguioe.    Eraimtu,  sending  a  copy  of  one  of  the  translations  to  a 
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friend,  eays,  "  I  present  yaa  with  the  works  of  Oalen,  now,  b;  the  help  of  Liikacre, 
Epeaking  better  Latio  tbau  thej  even  before  spoke  Greek."  On  his  return  to  Oxford 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  there  rend  temporarj  lectures  in  mediciDe,  and 
taught  the  Qreek  laaguagc.  His  reputatian  booh  attracted  the  atteutioD  of  Homy  VII, 
who  called  him  to  court,  and  confided  to  his  care  both  the  health  and  education  of 
his  son,  Prince  Arthur. 

But  a,  still  more  important  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was  to  Mg- 
nalise  the  latter  jearg  of  Linacre  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  Circumstances, 
of  a  terrible  nature  at  the  time,  forwarded  the  dovelopment  of  the  great  physician's 
plan.  The  sweating  sickness  raged  with  fearful  violence  in  London  prior  to  the  year 
1518.  The  infected  died  within  three  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  ; 
half  the  population  in  many  places  were  swept  away  ;  the  administration  of  justice 
was  suspended ;  the  Court  itself  shifted  about  from  one  part  to  another,  in  undis- 
guised alarm.  Linacre  now  appears  to  have  opened  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  his  scheme 
of  a  College  of  Physicians,  to  exercise  a  Bupeiintendence  over  the  education  and 
general  fitness  of  all  medical  practitioners.*  The  great  Cardinal  was  favourable,  and 
recommended  it  to  his  royal  master  ;  and  on  the  SSrd  of  September,  ISIS,  letters 
patent  were  granted,  incorporating  Linacre  and  others  in  a  "perpetual  Commonalty, 
or  Fellowship,  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic."  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Society  took 
place  at  Linacre's  house.  No.  fi.  Knight  Rider  Street,  a  building  known  as  the  Stone- 
house,  which  he  gave  to  the  College,  and  which  still  belongs  to  it.  In  about  1£22,  the 
King's  charter  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  licensing  practitioners 
transferred  from  the  Church  to  the  College.  Tarious  acts  have  been  subsequently 
passed,  regulating  its  constitution  and  rights,  which  we  pass  over  as  being  interesting 
rather  to  the  medical  than  to  the  general  reader.  At  present  the  College  consists  of 
two  orders — Fellows  and  Licentiates  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  all  those  persons  who 
have  received  the  College  licence  to  practise,  and  the  former  chosen,  from  the  Licen- 
tiates, to  form  the  governing  body  of  the  Society.  From  the  latter  of  course  are 
elected  the  President,  the  Censors,  and  other  oSoers  of  the  College.  In  the 
'Regulations,'  issued  December  22,  1836,  it  is  stated  that  "Every  candidate  for  a 
diploma  in  medicine,  upon  presenting  himself  for  examination,  shall  proiiuoe  satis- 
Atctory  evidence — 1.  Of  unimpeached  moral  character ;  2.  Of  having  completed  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  3.  Of  having  devoted  himself  for  five  years  at 
least  to  the  study  of  medicine,"  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  in  all  its  branches. 
A  "competent  knowledge  of  Greek"  ia  desired,  but  not  indispensable;  the  College 
"cannot,  however,  on  any  account  dispense  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education."  The  examinations, 
conducted  at  certain  periods  before  the  board  of  Censors,  are  equally  open  to  foreigners 
and  natives  ;  and  the  College  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and  address 
by  the  same  appellation,  all  who  have  obtained  its  diploma,  whether  they  have 
graduated  elsewhere  or  not. 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  College  removed  from  Knight 
Bider  Street  to  the  bottom  of  Amen  Comer,  where  they  took  a  house  from  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  they  purchased  the  leasehold.  Here  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  medical  discoverers,  Harvey,  erected  an  elegantly-furnished 
convocation-room,  and  a  museum  in  the  garden,  filled  with  choice  books  from  his  own 
library,  and  furnished  v^ith  surgical  instruments.  In  this  very  convocation-room 
were  most  probably  delivered  the  Lumleian  lectures ;  in  one  of  which,  about  1615,  be 
is  supposed  to  have  first  promulgated  the  great  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  completely  revolutionised  the  art  of  medicine,  but  which  he  did  not  fully  de- 
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moiutnte  till  1628.  To  their  honour  be  it  vpoken,  the  memben  of  the  College  appeu 
to  have  supported  Hnrvey  throughout  all  the  trials  which  this  new  heresj  in  phjnc 
brought  upon  its  author.  His  practice  fell  off  considerably  ;  the  popular  feeling  was 
grestl;  excited  ag&iiut  him  ;  BJid  altogether  he  suffered  so  much,  that  he  detennined 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  to  publish  no  more ;  and  it  nas  onlj  bj  great  per- 
Buuion  that  one  of  hia  friends.  Sir,  Qeoige  Ent,  obtuned  the  manuscript  of  his  '  Ex- 
ercitiAions  on  the  OeneiBtion  of  Animals'  for  publication,  after  it  had  lain  for  many 
years  useless.  Ko  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  physician  was  gratified  when 
the  College  placed  his  statue  in  their  hall  during  his  lifetime.  The  2nd  of  February, 
1602,  was  also  a  proud  day  to  Harvey,  for  it  exhibited  the  depth  of  his  gratitude. 
On  that  day  he  invited  all  the  members  to  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  then 
placed  before  them  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  entire  premises  be  had  built  and  furnished — 
canvocation-room,  museum,  and  library.  He  subsequently  (in  1656,  or  the  year 
before  his  death)  increased  these  donations  by  the  assignment  of  a  farm,  of  the  then 
Talue  of  56^.  per  annum,  his  paternal  estate,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  anniveitaiy 
feast,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  Latin  oration.  During  the  long  period 
that  Harvey  was  connected  with  the  College,  he  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  their  proceedings,  some  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  "  empericks," 
present  a  very  curious  insight  into  the  delusions  practised  upon  the  people.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  these  and  earlier  empirics  were  collected  by  Dr.  Qoodall  in  1684,  and 
added  to  his  work  entitled  'The  Royal  College  of  Physicians.'  It  commences  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  continues  till  some  few  years  after  Harvey's 
death.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  examined  during  this  period  ;  the  examina- 
tion geneially  ending  in  a  fine,  and  in  an  order  to  practise  no  more.  Contumacious 
individuals  were  not  uufirequently  imprisoned. 

The  '  Reasons  humbly  offered  by  the  Company  exercising  the  trade  and  mystet;  of 
Upholder  (or  Undertaker),  against  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  viewing,  searching, 
and  examining  Drugs  and  Medicines '  (in  1724),  himiorously  ridicules  the  opposition 
made  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question.  We  have  only  space  for  the  following 
extract : — "As  the  Company  have  an  undisputed  right  in,  and  upon,  the  bodies  of  all 
and  every  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  we  conceive  the  passing  of  this  bill,  though 
not  absolutely  depriving  them  of  their  said  right,  might  keep  them  out  of  possession 
by  unreasonable  delay,  to  the  great  detriment  of  that  Company  and  their  numerous 
families.  We  hope  it  will  be  considered,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs 
and  penurious  parents,  persons  in  pinching  circumstances  with  numerous  families  of 
children,  wives  that  have  lived  long,  many  robust  aged  women  with  great  jointures, 
elder  brothers  with  bad  understandings,  single  heirs  of  great  estates,  whereby  the 
collateial  line  is  for  ever  excluded,  reversiouary  patents  and  reversionary  promises  of 
preferment,  leases  upon  single  lives,  and  play  debts  upon  joint  lives  ;  and  that  the 
persons  so  a^rieved  have  no  hope  of  being  speedily  relieved  any  other  way  than  by 
the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  the  manner  they  now  are ;  burying  alive 
being  judged  repugnant  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom."  There  is  also  one  in- 
tensting  feature  of  these  squabbles  which  may  be  noticed  without  breaking  the  rule 
we  have  set  down  for  our  guidance ;  we  refer  to  the  dispute  between  the  College  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Company.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centui;  the  apothe- 
caries of  London  began  generally  to  prescribe  as  well  as  dispense  medicines.  The 
College  resisted  this  inroad  on  their  domain  ;  and  established,  by  way  of  retaliation  it 
is  said,  a  DispeDsary  at  their  ball  for  the  sale  of  medicines  to  the  poor  at  prime  coet. 
An  animated  literary  war  now  broke  out ;  and  amongst  the  other  productions  of  the 
uQarth's  satirical  poem  of 'The  Dispensary.'    We  cannot  better  commence 
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our  dMoription  of  the  mUAcs  in  Wanriok  Lane  than  with  a  hrief  eitnot  &om  the  inttj 
phynciut'i  rtmei  >- 

"  Not  hr  from  that  most  celebrated  place 

Where  angry  Jiutice  ehowi  her  awfnl  lace, 

Where  little  Tillalna  mml  labiaib  to  fiite, 

That  f^reat  ones  ma;  enjo;  the  world  In  itate, 

There  itandi  a  dome,  mijeatlo  to  the  aight,  * 

And  aumptnoiu  archea  bear  Ita  a«M  heightj 

A  golden  globe,  pUced  high  with  artftil  akili 

Seema  to  the  distant  dght  a  gilded  pill." 
The  Temoval  of  the  College  &om  Amen  Comer  wee  owing  to  the  firo  of  London, 
which  entirel;  deatro^ad  the  buildings,  including  thoae  erected  hj  Harrej,  the  at&tue 
of  the  latter,  and  the  library,  with  the  exception  of  about  120  folio  Tolumea.  For  the 
neit  few  years  the  merabera  met  at  the  house  of  the  President.  In  1669  »  piece  of 
ground  was  purchaaed  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  in  l(f70  the  edifice  was  begun,  from  a 
design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  waa  opened  in  1674,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Ent.  Wo  need  not  describe  the  front  of  this  building  [  Garth's  rersea  may 
serve  to  conrey  a  Kufiicient  idea.  The  general  etyle  of  the  architecture,  we  may 
observe,  can  ecaicety  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  genius  that  produced  St.  Paul's.  It 
was,  however,  a  aumptuoualy-decorated  building  in  the  interior,  as,  fortunately,  we 
msiy  yet  see  ;  though  our  local  historians  generally  pass  it  without  particular  notice. 
Since  the  last  removal  of  the  Society,  this  their  once  favourite  and  splendid  hall  has 
been  sadly  desecrated.  The  octangular  porch  of  entrance,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  no 
longer  exhibits  on  iti  floor  "the  dust  brushed  off  from  learned  feet ;" — no  longer  now, 
as  of  old,  does  the  costennonger  of  the  neighbouring  market  peep  into  that  mysterious 
place,  and  wonder  whether  its  owners,  who  worked  such  miracles  upon  everybody  else, 
ever  allowed  themselves  to  die.  Butchers  and  meat  fill  the  outer  porch,  butchers  and 
meat  fill  the  quadrangle  within,  now  so  divided  off  and  covered  over  for  their  purposes, 
that  it  is  some  time  before  one  can  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  court,  or  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  College  which  still  surround  it.  The  interior  of  the  octangular  pile 
above  the  porch  formed  the  lecture-room,  which  is  light  and  very  lofty,  being  open 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  edifice.  The  general  shape  and  character  of  this  building 
are  preserved  throughout :  the  porch  is  octangular ;  there  are  eight  exterior  faces  to 
the  part  above,  with  eight  windows,  and  the  same  with  the  lantern  over  the  dome. 
Crossing  the  comer  of  the  market  or  court  to  the  left,  we  find  the  way  to  the  more 
important  part  of  the  old  College,  now  used  in  the  business*' of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  entire  premises  belong.  We  are  now  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  building.  As  we 
look  around  and  above  at  the  great  size  and  noble  proportions  of  this  place,  we  begin 
first  to  have  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  its  illustrious  architect.  The  hall  is 
probably  aiity  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  perhaps  about  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty  square.  A  truly  magnificent  staircase  runs  upwards  through  it,  the  balusters 
most  elaborately  carved.  The  ceiling  b  elegantly  decorated  in  panels.  Right  up  the 
centre  of  the  place  extends  a  round  shafl  containing  a  geometrical  staircase  within, 
erected  by  the  present  proprietors,  as  the  mode  of  communEcation  to  the  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  From  the  staircase  we  pass  into  the  dining-room,  about  sixty  feet 
long  by  twenty-four  wide,  which  has  a  ceiling  that  must  at  once  excite  the  admimtion 
of  every  visitor.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  a  great  circle  in  the  centre  and  a  largo 
oval  on  each  side,  the  whole  fbrmed  by  veij  deep  and  elaborate  stucco  nmaments  of 
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foliage,  flowen,  &«.,  on  »  beautiful  light  blue  grouni].  EmIi  of  the  figures  li  cet  in  a 
rioh  border,  filling  up  all  the  remaiaiiig  spaM  of  the  miliug.  A  T017  broad  oomice  of 
a  lituilu  ohaneter  extends  rouad  the  room.  The  oak  carvings  also  deterro  minut* 
attention.  They  consist  of  the  fnunework  ia  nhich  the  rich  marble  of  the  obimney- 
pieees  is  set,  the  bold  ornamental  meatlis,  Aa,  above,  and  of  a  gallery  fixed  against 
the  wall  near  the  oailing,  nhich  stood  formerly  in  the  libraiy  beneath,  now  lost  in 
the  alterstiou  of  the  Oollege.  The  body  of  the  gallery  is  supported  by  brackets 
earred  all  over,  and  of  a  veiy  handsome  maasiTe  ohancter ;  and  the  upper  rail  by 
figures  of  children  (instead  of  balusters),  their  lower  parts  merged  Into  pedestals. 
The  hall  is  lighted  by  fire  axched  windows.  Beyond  this  room  is  a  smaller  one  as  to 
length,  but  decorated  in  the  same  rioh  style.  So  completely  is  the  view  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  oollege  shut  out  bom  the  court  below  by  the  roof  with  its 
numerous  skylights  thrown  over  the  court,  that  but  for  the  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietors we  should  be  unable  to  notice  either  that  or  the  two  statues  of  Charles  II. 
and  Sir  John  Cutler  still  existing  there.  Passing  through  a  window  of  the  oouuting- 
house,  however,  we  get  on  to  the  loof  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  there,  walking 
about  among  the  skylights  projecting  upwards  breast  high,  look  around  ua  at  our 
leisure.  On  the  north  and  south  are  the  buildings,  which  enclose  two  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  formerly  used  as  places  of  residence  by  the  oollege  officers.  On  the  west 
is  the  principal  front  of  the  College,  consisting  of  two  chief  stories,  the  lower  deootated 
with  Ionic  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  just  appear  above  our  feet,  the  higher  by 
Corinthian  oolumns  and  by  a  pediment  in  the  centre  at  the  top.  Immediately  beneath 
the  pediment  is  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  lAtin  inscription.  Some  of  the  stones 
on  which  it  is  inscribed  have  been  removed  for  the  formation  of  a  window ;  they  are 
preserved,  however,  with  that  caie  which  has  evidently  characterised  all  the  alterations 
of  the  proprietors,  whp  certainly  have  injured  the  original  building  and  its  deoorations 
as  tittle  as  possible.  On  the  east  is  the  octangular  pile,  and  its  somewhat  mean-look* 
iog  dome  ;  with  (he  gilt  ball  or  "  pill "  above,  and  the  statue  of  Bir  John  Cutler 
below,  which  was  here  placed  in  consequence  of  a  fraud  practised  by  him,  as  he  ad- 
vanced money  professedly  as  a  gift,  hut  which  he  entered  in  his  books  as  a  debt,  and 
whioh  was  consequently  claimed  by  his  executors,  who,  however,  accepted  20U0^  in 
lieu  of  the  700(y.  which  he  had  advanced. 

In  this  building  the  Fellows  of  the  College  continued  to  hold  their  meeUnga  til! 
ISSfi,  when,  as  Dr.  Macmichael  observes  in  his  interesting  little  volume,  '  The  Gold- 
beaded  Cane,' — "  the  change  of  bshion  baring  overcome  the  Otnitu  looi"  they  re- 
moved to  their  present  building  at  the  comer  of  Fall  Mall  East  and  Trafalgar  Square. 
Thither  let  us  follow  them. 

This  elegant  building,  erected  by  Sir  B.  Smirke,  was  opened  on  June  2fi,  1825,  with 
a  Latin  oration  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry  Ealford.  The  style  is  the  Qreoian 
Ionic  ;  the  portico,  though  not  remarkable  for  originality,  is  beautiful.  The  interior 
very  happily  confirms  the  promise  of  the  exterior.  An  sir  of  sumptuous  elegance 
reigns  throughout,  made  only  the  more  impressive  by  the  sense  of  repose  and  dignity 
conveyed  by  the  general  solitude  of  the  apartments,  and  by  their  airy  and  noble  pro- 
portions. A  door  on  the  left  of  the  entraneo-hall  leads  into  the  dining-room,  lighted 
by  a  range  of  six  windows  overlooking  Trafalgar  Square,  and  having  a  chastely 
beautiful  ceiling.  Fillars  of  green  and  white  marble  (imitation)  decorate  the  nor- 
thern end  of  the  room.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  fine  laoe,  that  of 
Hamey,  the  eminent  physician  of  ^ko  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  also  an 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Edmund  King,  and  Pr.  Freind,  the  well-known  historian  of 
medieine. 
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Retumiog  to  the  entnmce  hall,  and  ascending  the  Blaira  which  turn  off  to  the  li^t 
and  to  the  left  towards  the  gallei;  or  landing  on  the  top,  we  cuinot  but  paiue  a  moment 
to  admiie  the  exceedingly  beautiful  charactei  and  proportiou  of  this  part  of  the 
building.  Here  are  a  paii  of  folding  doors  in  front  leading  into  the  library,  and  & 
iingle  door  on  the  right  opening  upon  the  Cenior'a  room.  This  apartment,  with  its 
rich  oak  panelling  and  pillared  walls,  is  rich  in  pictures  and  buati,  and  in  the  almost 
interminable  series  of  memories  which  invest  these  works  of  art  with  a  higher  interest 
than  art  alone  can  bestow.  Sydenham  is  here,  with  his  fine  masuve  face  and  his  long 
and  flowing  silvery  hair.  During  the  civil  wars  be  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under 
the  King,  Sydenham  bas  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  of  his  profession  to  dis- 
card mete  theory,  and  apply  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  nature  and  &ct8.  His 
practice  and  writings  accordingly  make  an  era  in  medical  history.  For  the  same 
reason  he  obtained  the  names  of  the  English  Hippocrates  and  the  Father  of  English 
medicine.  Here,  too,  is  Linacre,  with  his  small  ruddy  features,  hollow  cheeks, 
thoughtful  eye,  and  particularly  expressive  mouth — a  delightfully  quaint-looking 
face  in  all  its  seriousness.  Over  this  picture  are  the  College  arms  in  oak,  with  the 
shield  richly  emblazoned.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  here,  with  his  interesting  and 
poetical  face  richly  set  off  by  the  dark  shadow  of  his  hair  and  of  the  back  ground 
of  the  picture.  His  chili  and  upper  lip  are  partially  covered  with  moustaches  of  a 
brownish  hue,  and  bis  beard  is  peaked.  The  pleasant,  good-humoured  face  of  Sir 
Samuel  Qarth  enlivecs  the  Censor's  room.  One  wonders  where  the  original  of  such  a 
picture  could  have  found  a  sufficient  stock  of  ill  nature  to  commence  satirist  As  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Swift  had  certainly  a  great  deal  of  wit,  perhaps  it  was  from  a 
deficiency  of  ill  nature  that  '  The  Dispensary '  is  not  a  great  poem  1  Sufficient  then 
for  its  author  be  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  man.  Who  will  not  revere  the  memory 
of  Garth,  when  they  consider  that  to  him  Dryden  was  indebted  for  a  suitable  inter- 
ment, when  a  personage  of  high  rank  forgot  the  duty  he  had  sought  1  Among  the 
other  portraits  of  the  room  are  those  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  VlII.  (which  Mal- 
colm thinks  is  either  by  or  from  Holbein),  and  Andreas  Tesalius,  the  famous  Italian 
anatomist.  Four  marble  busts  in  addition  adorn  the  Censor's  room  :  those  of  Sir 
Heniy  Halford,  Sydenham,  Mead,  and  Baillie.  With  an  anecdote  of  the  latter  we 
quit  this  interesting  apartment.  Baillie  was  occasionally  very  irritable,  and  .indis- 
posed to  attend  to  the  details  of  an  uninteresting  story.  After  listening  with  torture 
to  a  prosing  account  from  a  lady  who  ailed  so  little  that  she  was  going  to  an  opera 
that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  £rom  the  room,  when  he  was  urgently  requested  to 
step  up-st«irB  again  ;  it  was  to  ask  him  whether  on  her  return  from  the  opera  she 
might  eat  some  oysters  :  "  Tes,  ma'am,"  said  Baillie,  "shells  and  all." 

The  libruy  is  a  truly  splendid  room.  It  is  very  long,  broad,  and  high,  lighted  by 
three  beautiful  lanterns  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  the  most  elegant  character.  The 
walls  consist  of  two  stories,  marked  at  intervals  by  flat  oaken  pillars  below,  and 
dusters  of  flat  and  round  imitation  marble  pillars  above.  A  gallery  extendi  along 
the  second  story  all  round  the  room,  and  the  wall  is  there  fitted  up  with  book  cases, 
hidden  by  crimson  curtains,  oontaining  preparations  ;  amongst  others  are  some  of 
the  nervea  and  blood  vessels  constructed  by  Harvey,  and  most  probably  used  by  him 
in  the  very  lectures  before  referred  to.  The  books,  chiefly  the  gift  of  tiie  Marquis  of 
Dorchester,  who  left  his  library  to  the  Collie,  are  tanged  round  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story.  From  the  gallery  a  narrow  staircase  leads  up  into  a  small  theatre,  or 
lecture-room,  where  are  some  interesting  busts  and  pictures, — among  the  Utter  a  fine 
portrait  of  Hunter.  The  most  interesting  works  of  art  in  tiie  library  are  the  portraits 
which  adorn  the  two  compartments  of  the  wall  near  the  ends  of  the  room.    One  is  of 
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Dr.  Radcliffe,  painted  by  Kndler ;  the  other  is  of  Harre;,  b7  Conielivis  Jansen  t 
And  if  ever  portrait  epoke  the  tuatorj  of  ita  subject,  it  is  this.  Beneath  that  wide 
expanse  of  bioiTj  how  fbrlom  a  face  appears !  A  few  nbite  hairs  straggle  over  the 
lip  which  had  so  often  quivered  at  some  new  and  more  pieicing  instance  of  the 
world's  follj  and  ingratitude.  That  outstretched  hand  there  were  few  to  graep  be- 
yond his  own  immediate  friends  and  connections ;  yet  Iiand,  heart,  and  soul  lived 
and  toiled  and  Buffered  but  for  the  f;ood  of  mankind.  Harvey,  bowcTer,  wa(  a  man 
in  fortitude  as  well  as  in  eyery  other  respect  ;  and  the  very  studies  which  first  dis- 
quieted bim,  brought  liim  afterwards  peace.  He  loved  bis  profession,  and  tiad  high 
hopes  of  it.  To  have  seen  tbe  change  that  has  characterised  the  last  fifty  years, 
during  which  the  rata  of  mortality  boa  decreased  nearly  a  third,  and  mainly  by  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  that  piofessiou,  would  have  amply  repaid  him  for  all  his 
sufferings.  Perhaps  he  did  foresee  some  such  change.  Perhaps  be  saw,  in  the  dim 
and  distant  future,  glimpses  of  a  happier  state  of  things  than  we  have  yet  any  con- 
ception of    Much  is  true  that  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

An  order  from  a  Fellow,  and  most  physicians  in  London  aie  Fellows,  gives  admit- 
ance  to  visitors  to  inspect  the  College. 


THE  EOYAL  SOCIETT. 

Wher  the  character  of  the  present  era  shall  he  judged  by  that  calmest  and  most 
unerring  of  tribunals — posterity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  especial  glory 
will  be  assigned  to  it,  enhancing  all  its  other  merits,  and  doing  much  toward  extenu- 
ating all  its  &ultii ;  it  vrill  be  said  that  then,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  was  it 
practically  acknowledged  that  science,  art  and  literature  were  no  mere  appanages  of 
a  class,  but  the  common  birthright  of  all ;  that  their  mission  was  not  to  solace  a 
■tudeut's  lonely  hours,  or  to  sharpen  the  dulled  edge  of  a  rich  or  a  great  man's  satiety, 
but,  in  a  word,  to  make  life  universally  wiser,  happier,  nobler,  more  worthy  of  Him  in 
whoso  image  we  are  made,  and  for  which  lofty  object  alone  religion,  philosophy,  and 
common  sense,  alike  teach  us  such  mighty  agencies  must  hare  been  bestowed.  The 
nineteenth  century  will  piobabiy  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  if  some  such  epitaph 
as  this  may  be  inscribed  upon  its  tomb,  all  else  will  be  ultimately  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  To  mark  tbe  progress  of  the  mighty  revolution  thus  accomplished  were 
indeed  a  task  of  the  highest  interest,  and  one  for  which  there  were  no  need  to  depart 
tnaa  the  path  marked  out  by  our  present  subject.  We  see,  for  instance,  at  first  the 
several  streams  of  knowledge  flowing  calmly  along  to  one  common  receptacle — the 
Royal  Socibtt,  which,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  tbe  last  century,  may  be  said  to  have 
confined  within  the  circle  of  its  own  little  but  distinguished  knot  of  members  a 
monopoly  of  the  cultivation  of  learning  in  England ;  the  only  noticeable  exceptions 
being  the  study  of  antiquities,  which  was  left  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  th« 
study  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery,  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  Collie  of 
Physicians,  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  included  among  tbe  multifarious  and 
discursive  researches  of  the  Eoy^^  Society.  Then  as  those  streams  grow  wider  and 
deeper,  we  see  them  shaping  out  new  channels  and  reservoirs ;  one  forming  to  itself  a 
Society  of  Arts,  another  a  Boyal  Academy,  a  third  a  Linneean  Society.  And  thus 
matters  remain  np  to  tbe  close  of  the  century.  But  within  the  next  forty  years  the 
movement  progresses  with  a  vastly  accelerated  pace,  and  mighty  are  tbe  changes 
consequently  exhibited.  The  waters  of  knowledge,  increased  and  increasing  from  all 
quarters,  overflow  and  roll  along  in  directions  scarcely  less  numerous.    The  Boyal 
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Society  nu;  now  confine  itralf  to  matUra  of  Bcience  tJone,  but  not  the  leaa  b  it  found 
necMBftTf  to  let  oTory  deputmeat  of  science  have  its  own  independent  band  of  di>- 
ciplei:  bence  the  tocietioa — Aetronomical,  OeographioaJ,  and  Qeologioal;  Zoological, 
Ornithological,  and  Entomological;  Botanical,  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural; 
Engineering,  Mathematical,  and  Statistical;  Legal  and  Philological.  Next  sorger;, 
we  perceiTe,  must  haTO  its  College  as  well  aa  physic ;  and  when  that  is  obtained,  both 
departmenti  of  the  healing  heart  demand  iu  addition  their  HsxTeian,  and  Hunterian, 
their  Medical,  and  Medico-Botanical,  and  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societies. 
The  Society  of  Arta  finda  a  helpmate  in  the  Eojal  Institution.  The  Bcjal  Academy 
blanches  off  into  various  artistical  bodies,  whilst  arohiteoture  establiBhes  its  own 
independence  in  the  Architectural  Society  and  in  the  Boyal  Institute.  Then  again,  if 
we  may  look  upon  the  Antiquarian  Society  as  the  oldest  literary  body,  we  may  oom- 
pliment  it  npon  an  eztensire  list  of  successors,  of  Tarying  degrees  of  power  and 
usefulness,  from  the  Boyal  Society  of  literature  down  to  the  Parker  Society  for  print- 
ing the  works  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  down  to  the  bodies  which  rejoice  in  the  prenomen  of  the 
Percy,  the  Camden,  the  Granger,  or  the  Shakspere.  Lastly,  clustering  round  these 
bodies,  and  drawing  nourishment  from  them,  we  lind  a  whole  host  of  societies  whose 
business  it  is  rather  to  diffuse  acquired  than  to  seek  new  information ;  such  are  our 
London  and  Russell  Institutions  for  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society,  our 
Mechanics'  Institutes  for  the  middling  and  lower;  of  which  last  species,  since  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  chief  one  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  growth  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  scarcely  a  metropolitan  parish  or  district  of  any  siie  is  now  without  its 
"literary  and  scientific"  institution. 

We  cannot  give  a  separate  history  of  these  bodies,  and  therefore  select  those 
of  the  earliest — the  Boyal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Boyle,  in  a 
lettw  of  the  date  of  1G46,  speaks  of  the  Invisible  or  Philosophical  Society,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  refers  to  the  meetings  from  which  the  Royal 
Society  sprang,  and  which,  being  held  in  all  sorts  of  places,  now  at  the  lodgings 
of  one  of  the  members,  now  at  the  Qresham  College,  and  now  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  were  practically  invitibU  enough  to  all  but  the  initiated. 
Among  these  members  were  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  author  of 
a  '  DisooTery  of  a  New  World '  in  the  Moon,  and  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  to  it ;  Dr.  Wallis,  the  eminent  mathematician ;  and  Dr.  Qoddard,  a  phy- 
sician in  Wood  Street ;  all  of  whom  during  the  Commonwealth  obtained  appoint- 
ments at  Oxford,  and  there  formed  a  similar  Society.  In  1669  most  of  the  memben 
of  the  two  societies  found  themselves  met  together  once  more  in  London, 
and  then,  joining  with  the  two  Oresham  professors  of  astronomy  and  geometry, 
Christopher  Wren  and  Booke,  who  were  at  that  time  delivering  lectures  in  the  coUeg^ 
and  with  several  persons  of  distinction,  the  whole  met  after  the  lectures  in  an  ad- 
joining room  for  philosophical  conversation.  And  so  matters  went  on  very  pleasantly 
till  the  resignation  of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  when  the  apartments 
occupied  for  scientific  purposes  were  converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  a  time  dispersed.  On  the  Restoration,  however,  they  met 
agun,  and  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  Society.  An  address  was  pro- 
•anted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  a  very  flattering  and  promising  reception  ;  and,  two 
yean  later,  something  better  still,  namely,  a  chuter  of  incorporation  under  the  name 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  also  granting  the  usual  privil^es  of  holding  lands  and  tene- 
ments, suing  and  defending  in  courts  of  law,  having  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  common 
leal.    The  noble  spirit  iu  which  the  Society  commenced  operations  is  attested  by  the 
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resolntioDB  drawn  np  at  the  time,  Id  wbioh  it  wu  "  a^eed  that  records  should  be 
made  of  all  the  works  of  nature  and  art  of  which  any  account  could  be  obtuned ;  so 
that  the  prevent  age  and  posteritj  might  be  able  to  mark  tha  errors  which  have  been 
strengthened  b;  long  prescription,  to  restore  trnths  which  hare  been  long  neglected, 
and  to  extend  the  uses  of  those  already  known ;  thus  making  the  way  easier  to  thoM 
which  were  jet  unknown.  It  was  also  resolred  to  admit  men  of  different  reli^ona, 
professions,  and  nations,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  might  bfa  freed  firom 
the  prejudices  of  sects,  and  from  a' bias  in  &Tour  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning, 
and  that  all  mankind  might  as  much  as  possible  be  engaged  in  the  punuit  of  philo- 
sophy, which  it  was  proposed  to  reform  not  by  laws  and  ceremonies,  but  by  practice 
and  example.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Society  should  not  be  a  school  where 
some  might  teach  and  others  be  taught,  but  rather  a  sort  of  laboratory  where  all  per- 
sons might  operate  independently  of  one  another."  *  We  have  already  seen  what  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  direct  and  indirect,  has  flowed  from  the  Royal  Society ;  we 
may  now  see  in  this  brief  outline  of  its  original  views  that  such  admirable  results 
have  been  but  the  natural  consequences  of  admirable  principles.  The  combined  ob- 
jects and  effects  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  present  day  could  hardly  be  more 
accurately  described  than  they  are  in  this  important  document  dated  nearly  two  cen- 
turies back.  And  It  was  no  mere  flourish  of  the  pen,  but  a  genuine  preparation  for 
downright  hard  labour.  The  world  of  knowledge  was  before  the  members  to  choose 
what  paths  they  would,  and  with  characteristic  ardour  they  chose  all,  or  something 
very  like  all ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  uniTersallty  of  their  minds,  not 
through  conceit,  or  presumption  ;  and  they  went  to  work  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
what  would  be  demanded  from  them.  They  divided  themselves  into  committees.  In 
March,  1644,  we  find  no  less  than  eight  of  these  in  operation  ;  one  to  consider  and 
improve  all  mechanical  inventions,  a  second  to  study  astronomy  and  optics,  a  third  to 
study  anatomy,  a  fourth  ohemistry,  a  fifth  geology,  a  sixth  the  histories  of  trade,  a 
seventh  to  collect  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  hitherto  observed,  and  all  experiments 
made  and  recorded ;  an  eighth  to  manage  the  correspondence  ;  whilst  later  in  the 
year  we  find  a  ninth  constituted,  it  having  been  "  suggested  that  there  were  several 
persons  of  the  Society  whose  genius  was  very  proper  and  inclined  to  improve  the 
English  tongue,  and  particularly  for  philosophical  purposes ;"  which  can  hardly  be 
questioned  when  we  know  that  among  the  members  of  the  Society  were  such  men  as 
John  Dryden  and  Edmund  Waller,  both  of  whom,  with  Evelyn  and  Spratt,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  then  voted.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  same  time  were  Dr.  Ent,  the  friend  and  defender  of  Harvey ;  Boyle,  the  great 
cultivator  of  experimental  science  ;  Sir  Kenelm'  Digby  ;  the  poets  Benham  and  Cow- 
ley ;  Asbmole,  Aubrey,  Isaac  Barrow,  Hooke,  the  distinguished  chemist  and 
mechanirian,  who  professed  to  have  anticipated  Newton,  a  somewhat  later  member  of 
the  Society,  in  his  grandest  discoveries  ;  Spratt,  another  poet  in  his  way,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  distinction.  At  the  same  tune 
one  must  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  occupations  of  this  august  assembly  must 
excite  a  smile.  Boyle  was  at  one  time  requested  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  notion, 
that  a  fish  suspended  by  a  thread  would  turn  towards  the  wind.  At  another  the 
members  of  the  Society  tested  by  direct  experiment  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  a 
spider  could  not  get  out  of  a  sphere  enclosed  within  a  circle  formed  of  a  powdered 
onicom's  hora !  Let  us  step  in  hero  beneath  Sir  William  Chambers's  sumptuous 
archway  at  Somerset  House,  and  passing  through  a  door  on  the  left,  ascend  the  dicular 
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BtuTcaxe  to  the  ap&rtmentB  of  nhicli  it  enjoys  Uie  use  tbrongh  the  libenUty  of  the 
crown.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Tigour  that  ohwactotised  its  youth.  It  wm 
no  doubt »  eonsciousnesa  of  some  little  fallings-off  th&t  first  prompted  Davy,  when  he 
became  its  president,  to  propose  bis  magnificent  scheme  of  making  the  Boyal  Society 
"  an  effioient  eatablishment  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  science,  similar  to  the  college 
contemplated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  sketched  in  his  'New  Atlantis;'  haTing  subor- 
dinate to  it  the  Boyal  ObaorTatory  at  Greenwich  for  astronomy,  the  British  Museum 
for  natural  history  in  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  and  a  laboratory  faonded  for 
chemical  InTestigation,  amply  provided  with  all  the  means  requisite  for  original  in- 
quiry, and  extending  the  boundaries  and  the  resources  of  this  most  important  national 
science."  But  govemment  was  lukewarm,  and  before  Davy  could  collect  funds  from 
the  fellows  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  part  at  least  among  themselTca,  he  died.  Well, 
if  there  be,  as  we  haro  observed,  tees  of  the  original  activity  of  the  Society  exhibited 
now  than  of  yore,  we  tiave  at  all  events  got  rid  of  the  fish-weathercocks  and  the 
ciicle-charmed  spiders. 

At  the  yearly  anaiversary,  gold  medals  are  conferred  upon  the  authors  of  the  best 
papers  on  experimental  philosophy,  written  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  who 
are  often  personally  present  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  the  President,  with 
some  suitable  remarks  on  the  occasion  made  in  the  course  of  his  general  address. 
One  honourable  feature  characterises  the  grant  of  these  medals — they  are  conferred 
indifferently  on  foreigners  and  Englbhmen.  Besides  the  general  advantages  attend- 
ing the  right  of  witnessing  and  sharing  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  body.  Fellows 
receive  a  direct  retura  for  some  portion  of  their  subacription  in  the  current  yearly 
volume  of  the  great  publication  of  the  Society,  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  of 
which  above  130  volumes  have  now  been  issued,  and  which,  in  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
words,  "remain  monuments  of  all  the  countiy  has  possessed  of  profound  in  experi- 
mental research,  or  ingenious  in  discovery,  or  sublime  in  speculative  smence,  from  the 
time  of  Hooke  and  Newton  to  that  of  Maskelyne  and  Cavendish." 

Of  the  SociBTT  OF  Ahtiquabibb,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  apartments  ad- 
joining those  of  the  Boyat  Society,  and  on  the  same  evenings,  but  at  an  earlier  hour, 
we  need  say  very  little.  It  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
a  few  distinguished  scholaia,  headed  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities.  From 
thence  to  1617  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation,  but 
ineffectually,  and  the  Society  then  died  away.  In  1707  a  new  body  was  constituted, 
comprising  Peter  Ic  Neve,  Madox  the  Exchequer  antiquary,  and  others,  who  met  first 
at  the  Bear  in  the  Strand,  then  at  the  '  Young  Devil '  in  Fleet  Street  (a  rival,  we  pro> 
■ume,  of  the  famous  '  Old  Devil '  of  poetical  memory),  and  then  at  the  Fountain  over 
against  Chauceiy  Lane.  Here  Stukeley,  Samuel  and  Roger  Qale,  and  Browne  Willis 
joined  them,  and  a  little  later  Qeorge  Vertne,  the  illustrious  engraver,  became  a 
sealoua  member.  Many  other  removals  took  place  ;  but  at  last,  in  17S0,  a  charter 
was  obtained,  and  since  then  of  course  all  has  gone  on  very  smoothly.  Numerous 
publications  have  appeared,  some  of  great  value,  more  particularly  the  'Archteologia,' 
which  is  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  what  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  are  to 
the  Boyal,  a  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  more  important  communications  submitted 
to  its  notice.  Its  members  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Boyal  Society 
which  in  all  its  arrangements  for  admission,  goTeroment,  Ac.,  it  closely  resembles. 
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Of  the  other  Societies  we  can  give  no  m 
for  the  yew  1831. 
ABcamovoasoAi,  marrruTB  of  qhrat  BBtrAiN 


26,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  SaaL 
Prti. — (vacMit). 

S{in.  Sa».— Charles  Tucker,  Albert  W»j. 
Bee. — George  Vulliamy. 

ABI8   UNION  OV  LONDON, 

444,  West  Strand. 
JTon.  Sees. — 0.  Oodwin  and  L.  Pocock. 

A»nat.  S-X.—T.  S.  Wataon, 


SO,  Bedfoixl  Street,  CoTcot  Garden. 
E.  Gmy. 
Sec—Gr.  £.  Dennea. 

BSrriBH   ABOKSOLOaiCAIi  ASSOOIATtON. 

Frea.—}.  Heywood,  M.P. 
Stee.—B.  J.  Flanche  and  C.  BaUey. 

BKinSH   iBaOCIAMOM   ton 


Fret. — Sir  D.  Brewster. 

VkeyPrftidaUa—SAti  of  Catbcart,  Earl  of 
Koaebery,  Eight  Hon.  D.  Bojie  Lord  Job- 
tico  Clerk,  Lord  Provoit  of  Edinburgh, 
W.  Johnstone,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  But, 
BeT.  Dr.  Lee,  Professor  James  Forbes,  and 
Professor  W.  P.  Alison. 

The  meeting  of  1851  is  to  be  held  at  Ipswich, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  G.  Airy,  Astron. 
KoyaL 

Viee-PresidaUa—Loii  Rendleeham,  Bishop 

,  of  Norwich,  Profeaaor  HcdbIow,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  Sir  J.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Bart.,  J.  G.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  T.  Western,  Esq. 

Qen.  For.' Sea.— liev.t.-Col.  Sabine  and  Pro- 
fessor Boyle. 

Atitt.  Qen.  Sec.— Professor  J.  Philips,  York. 


re  thui  the  following  Alphabetical  List 

one  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  IS  are 

elected. 
Prin.  Librarian — Sir  Henry  EiUs. 
Secrelarff — Ber.  Josiab  Fonhall. 

OAKIEN  BOCIBTT, 

25,  Parliament  Street. 
Pre*.— Rt  Hon.  Lord  Braybrooke. 
5«.— W.  J.  Thorns. 


IS,  Montague  Street,  Enssell  Square. 
Pre*. — Professor  Graham. 
See. — TbeophiluB  Bedwood. 


62.  Pall  MaU. 
Patronaa — The  Qaeen. 
Pra, — Duke  of  Sutherland. 
See.  and  Xegwr— Geo,  NicoL 
BBrnsH  icnBeuu, 
Great  Russell  Street. 
There  are  48  TnuUet,  of  whom  23  are  Trus- 
tees ex  officio,   9   representatives  of   the 
families  of  Sloaoe,  Cotton,  Hatley,  &c.. 


142,  Strand. 
P«a.— K,  Phillips. 
Sect.—'Bi.  Warrington  snd  B.  C.  Brodle. 


165,  Aldersgate  Street. 
Fre». — George  Grote. 
Sec. — George  Stecy. 

i  KOCUsiisrroAL  hbtort  sociBrr, 

Clarence  Chambers,  12,  Eaymarket. 

PirtrOTM— Atidibishops  of  Canterbury,  Tork, 

Dublin,  and  their  Lordships  the  Bishops. 

Cferi— Adolpbos  Good. 

IT,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Ptm.— Q.  R.  Walerhonse; 
Sea.— 3.  W.  Douglas,  H.  T.  Stainlon. 
7V«(M,— ff.  TarrelL 

BUDEiaOLOaiOAL  SOCIBTV, 

53,  BemeiB  Street. 
Ptu. — Dr.  Babington. 

BTHNOLOOICAL  BOOIBTT, 

17,  SavileBow. 
Pre*.— Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.  Malcolm. 
Hon.  Sec—R.  King,  M.D. 

SOCOTT, 


Pr«.-Sir  C.  Lyell. 

Sa»._W.  J.  Hamilton,  and  J.  C.  Moore, 

For.  Sec— C.  J,  P.  Bunbary. 

HULLDTT  BOVUCFI. 

Prea.— Sir  It  I.  Murchlson. 
Hon.  Sec—R.  H.  M^or. 
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OTOMrMDU  Of  tromwK. 


Prei. — Dr.  Chowne  and  H.  B.  Norman. 
JVwM.— Dr.  Wm.  Btrond. 
BcM.  Sec-^Dr.  R.  H.  PoweU,  21,  EdvudB 
Street,  Poitnuui  Square. 

HOMIOnMUBAl  BOCIHT, 

21,  Begent  Btr«eL 
Pret. — Duke  of  DeTooihlra. 
Treai.—J.  S,  Qower. 
5«f.— Henry  Daniel.  M.D. 
rice.-See.—Jobn  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 

HUNTIBUN   90CIETT, 

i,  Bloomfield  Street,  Finabury. 
Pre*.— H.  Uarghall  Hugbei,  M.D. 
Seee.—W.  F.  Cleveland  and  S.  0,  Haberahoiu 


Chutceo'  Lane. 
Pre». — Sichard  Harrison. 
Ktce-Pw*.— John  Innee  Pocock. 
fiec — Robert  Manghun. 

UICORPOBATED  GOCmTT 
ENlJtBQSMENT, 
01  CHDBCHK8   AND  CaAPELS, 

T,  Whitehall. 
Prts. — Arehhiahop  of  Canlerbuy. 
Sec^Rey.  T.  Bowdler. 
isuHOTOH  uTEBaBT  AHD  BctMrmg  Boonn 

Wellington  Slwot,  High  Btreet 
Pre*,— Charlea  Woodward. 
Hon.  See$.—J.  WllkinsoD  and  J.  O.  Allan, 
Xitmrton — Joaeph  Simpson. 

nrenTDTioy  of  civil  bnoiiieebb, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  WeaUningter. 
Pre*.— Wm.  CubitL 
See.—C.  Manby. 

S2,  Boho  Square. 
Pra. — Robert  Brown. 
Sec. — J.  J,  Bennotl. 
Undvr  5ec.— Richard  Tftjlor. 

Finabarj  Clreoia. 
Pom.— Thomaa  Baring,  M.P. 
iron.  Sec— W.  Tite. 
LO>rarian» — E.   W.   Bra^le;,  jun.,  and   R 


Sec.  and  Zib.—J.  6.  Goelinme. 


[Kueauxtorm. 

LOKDON  ■OKHAKIOe'  IMBHTUTloy, 

29,  Southampton  BnildingB. 

Ptm.- Wm.  Lloyd  Birkbeck. 

Sec — Andrew  Macliriane. 

LOHnoH  KisaiONASi  soctRrr, 
8,  Blomfield  Street,  Fiuabui^-. 

rV^iM.- Sir  Culling  B.  Eardlej,  Bart 

For.  Sec—BeY.  A,  Tidman. 

ffome  Sec— Ret.  J.  J.  Preeman. 


IT,  Edwards  Street,  Portmim  Square. 
Patron — Lord  Brougliam. 
Treat. — John  Lee  Benham. 
Secretary— Robert  Weir. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETr  OF  LONDOH, 

33,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
Prei,- R  Bennett,  M.D. 
Ifoa.  Secs.~-C.  H.  P.  Ronih,  M.D.,  and  C 
Cogswell,  M.D. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETl   FOB   PBOllOWllO  THE 
MltlCATION'  OF  THE  FOOB, 

Sanctuary,  Weatmiuater. 
Prea. — Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Sec— lUv.  J.  O.  Lonadale. 


South  Sea  Honse,  City, 
Ptm.— Duke  of  !Uchmond. 
Sec— Dr.  Bake. 
Assitt.  Sce.—KeDTj  Byron. 


«,  TaTietock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  "^ 
Pret. — Edward  Hawkins. 
Hon.  Sft*. — J.  Gove  Jouea  and  C.  R  Smith. 
Pot.  S«c— J.  Y.  Akerman. 

PALXOKTOailAFBICAL  BOCTBTT. 

Pr«B.— Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beebe. 
S«e.—J.  8.  Bowerbamk. 

FABKBK  aOCiXTT, 

33,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
Pre*.- Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 
Sec— Wm.  Thomas. 

FATHDLOaiCAL  SOCIETT, 

21,  Regent  Street 
Pre*. — (vacant). 
Secf.- E.  Beutley,  M.D.,  and  N.  Ward. ' 
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PHiuiuMiau.  eoomr, 
JVm.— Tha  Biahqp  of  8t  Dartd's. 
Se&— Edwin  Ouect. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  Dfirtll'LTlON'T 

Beaumont  Square,  AUte  End. 
?VaM.— D.  Francis. 
Hon.  Sec—yfrn.  Paaamore. 

High  StKet,  Poplar. 
Prw.— Dr.  J.  BowriDg. 
See.—'F.  E.  Bowketl. 

22,  Old  Barlington  Street, 
i>r?8.— Profewor  Thomta  Bell. 
£to.— Q.  Johnaton,  M.D.,  E.  Lankegter,  H,D. 

'    DOTAL  iCAOEMT,  TRAPALOiB  SQUASB. 

Pivf.'-ChsTleB  Lock  Bastlake. 
Sn. — John  PrBBCOtt  Knight. 
Keeper — Oeoi^  Jones. 

DOTAL   ACASENT  OF  HUBIO, 

4,  Tent«Tden  Streel,  HanoTer  Square. 
Pairon— The  Qneen. 
Chairman  qf  CommHtee  <tf  Managentoit— 

Earl  of  WeBtmoTland. 
iSk.'H.J.  Qimson. 

BOTAL  AQBICnLTUSAL  BOfllCTr 

12,  Ronorer  Square. 
Fra. — Dake  of  Richmond. 
Sm.— James  Hndion. 

B,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Prt«.— Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
2)i>.— ProfesBor  H.  H.  Wikon. 
See.— S,  Clarke. 
Aarielanl  Sec. — E.  Norria. 

BOTAL  ASTBOKOmOAl  SOOIITT, 

Someiaet  Hook. 
pTtB. — 0.  B.  Airy,  Aatron.  Kojai. 
See».~A.  De  Morgan   and   Captain   1 

Manners,  RN. 
For.  Sec.— J.  R.  Hind. 
Aifot  See.— J.  WilliaaiB. 


,   BGQSirT'B  PAKE. 


Prw.— Duke  of  Norf<Jk. 
Tretu.—E.  M^oribaaka. 
See.— J.  De  Carle  Boverby. 
Curalor — E.  Mamock. 


BOiAii  ooLuo*  or  psmoLun, 
PaUMaUBast. 
Pres.— J.  Ayrton  Paria,  M.D. 
TVecM.— Thomaa  Monro,  M.D. 
BtffUtrar — Franoia  Hawkina,  M.D. 
Sec — Robert  L.  Bawee. 

BOTAL  COLLME  OF  flnBOBONB, 

Lincoln's  Inn  Pielda. 
Pres.— J.  M.  Aruott. 
VKe-Prea.—!.  H.  South  and  C.  H.  Hawkina. 

Sec. — Edmund  Belfour. 

BOYAL  OBOOBAFHIOAL   aOdSTT, 

3,  Waterloo  Place. 
Pre*.— Capt.  Wm.  H.  Smyth,  B.N. 
Son.  Sea. — J.  Hogg  and  Profegaor  F.  H. 

Trithen. 
AasitL  Ste.  and  Editor  t^  Jow^ud — Dr. 

Norton  Shaw. 

16,  Oroarenor  Btreat. 
Pr*«.— Earl  De  Grey. 


Pirj.— Dake  of  Northnmberlond. 

Sec — Rev.  John  Barlow. 

Aesiet.  Sec.  and  Lib. — B.  Vincent. 


73,  Oreat  RuaaeU  Street. 
Patron — The  Queen. 
Pra. — Harquesa  of  Lanadownc. 
&c— Octavian  Blewitl. 

32,  Sackrille  Street 
Free. — Earl  Stanhope. 
Sect. — John  Foote  and  D.Wattina. 


BOTAL  MEDICAL  A 

fi3,  Bemera  Street. 
Pr««.— Thomaa  Addison,  M.D. 
Sect.— 8.  ThDmpw)n,  M.D.,  and  C.  S.  Kin^f. 


Pre».— Earl  of  Roase. 

Vice-Pres.  mid  Tren». — George  Bennie. 
Sn».— Thoa.  Bell  and  S.  Hnnter  Chrlatie. 
For.  &'ec— Lient.-Col.  Babin*. 
Auiel.  Sec  aaul  Lib.—C  B,  Weld. 

Cfert— Waiter  White. 
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botaIj  bocibty  of  uteratobb, 
4,  SL  UartiD'B  Place. 
Fr«.— (yicant). 
iS're. — Kev,  Rich&rd  Cattermole. 

BOTAL  SOCIBIT   OP  IIUHIOIANB, 

12,  Liale  Stiwt,  Leicester  Sqoare. 
Sec— John  Agar  Wood. 

BOriL  TZTEHINARY   COLLBUB, 

College  Street,  Camden  town. 
iVijfi.— ■William  Sewell,  C.  Spooner,  J. 
Slmondfl,  and  W,  J.  T.  Morton. 

BUSBBLL  IKSnTUTIOH, 

65,  Great  Coram  Street. 
/•re».— Lord  John  Ruuell  M.P. 
See.  and  Librarian— E.  W.  Biajley. 


182.  PieradUlj. 
Pre»Sax\  of  Ellesmere. 
Sec—F.  0.  Tomlins. 

BOC7IETY   OF  ANIUJCABIEB,  Bl 

/"nw.— Vioonnt  Mahon. 

Sew.— Sir  H.  Ellis  and  J.  Y.  Akenuaa. 

BOCIETT   OF  BEmaH   ABTteTS, 

6i,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Prea.—F.  Y.  Hnrlatone. 

Trfat.—3.  Tennant 
5ec.— John  Allen. 

eactxn  fob  thb  KKCODRAOEHKra  of  ai 

19,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
PTm.— H.B.H.  Prince  Albert. 
Sec— J.  S.  RnasBll. 
Atmt.  See.— 'VI,  Eilig. 


0   CHHIOTTAM 
KNOWLBBOK, 

Office,  87,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fielda:  Depoutory, 

77,  Great  Queen  St.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Pra. — The  Arohbiahop  of  Canterbuij. 
iSew.— Be».  Thomas   Boyles  Hnnay,  Rer. 
John  Evans,  and  Bev.  John  David  Glennie. 

BOCIETT   FOB  THK  PROPAOATIOK  OF  IH<  OOSPBL 
IK   FOBBtOH  PABTB, 

re.  Pall  Mall. 
Frw— Arohbiahop  of  Canterbnry, 
AttitL  Smi.— Rev.  H.  J.  VeiBon  and  BeT. 
W.  T.  Bullock. 


FSOMOTENO   THE  EHFLOfltENT  OF 
CURATES  IK  POPOLOUS  PLACES, 

7,  Whitehall. 
iVas.— The  AbpB.  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
S(c.— Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell. 
AtiUt.  Sec. — Kev.  George  Aiaslie. 

BOOIBTY   OF  PAISTEBS  IN   WA■rER^X)LO^aa, 

S,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Pres. — Copley  Fielding. 
Sk.— O.  A.  Pripp. 

Treat — F.  Mackenzie. 

1   1VATEB.C0UIDRS, 


E3,  PaU  Hall. 
Pr«.— Henry  Warren. 
Vice-Prt».—h.  Uaghe. 
Treat,  raid  Sec. — James  Fahey. 

aODTBWABK  UTEBABT 

Borough  Road. 
Treas. — George  Pilcher. 
8tc  taid  Librarian — B.  W.  Wheatland. 


12,  St.  James'H  Square. 
Pre».— Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Hon.  iSecR— Joseph   Fletcher,  W.  A.  Guy, 

M.D.,and  W.  D,  Oswald, 
Auist.  Sec^-T.  I.  Brown. 

BIOENHAH   BOCIBTT, 

46,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 
Pnw.— Sir  James  CUrk,  M.D.,  Bart. 
Sec— J.  B.  Bennett,  M.D. 

UK^BD   aEHVlCB    TNaTlTUTlON, 

Whilchali  Yard. 
Director— Cupt  H.  Downes,  R.N.,  F.B.A.S. 
Sec  and  Car.—L.  H.  J.  Tonna. 


Pre..— C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D.,  I,  Chester  Ter., 

Chester  Square. 
Trra» C.  Hoion,  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 

TVESTMIBaTEH   UTEBABV,  SCIENTIFIO,  ASD 


6,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster. 
.—St.  Hon.  C.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 
-J.  King. 


1 1,  Hanover  Squa 
Pr«.— Eari  of  Derbv. 
&e.-D.  W.  Mitchell. 
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XVII.    CHURCHES:   I. 


fl  eoa  wlie  rapun  on  ft  olrar  (Uj  to  Wfttwioo  Bridge,  uul  tunu  hi*  ejea  towuda 
t  Cit;,  vill  be  struak  with  tbe  cloae  juitftposition  into  which  the  church  spina  ne 
lidled  together  in  that  direction.  If,  after  taking  thii  view,  ha  turn  hia  etaps  to 
a  eaat,  aad  begin  to  thread  the  narrow  and  tortuous  thoroughfarea  within  the  circle 
.  which  the  wsU»  of  London  once  stood,  he  will  be  rsminded  that  the  exiating 
iUrchee  aia  only  a  portion  of  thoae  which  eiiatad  brfore  the  Great  Fira.  The 
ipierous  little  gnt»-jaida,  with  their  couplaa  of  trees,  feeble  attempts  at  green- 
'ard,  fkod  a  few  old  duakj  monuments  which  meet  him  at  everj  comw,  are  *' rosea 
the  wilderness"  of  tr&fficltiog  LondiXI,  "  left  on  their  Etallca  to  mark  where  once 
lurches  hare  been." 

The  aty  is  now  a  place  of  mercantile  business.  The  heads  that  conduct,  the  fingers 
at  write,  the  brawnj  backs  and  arms  that  guide  waggons,  work  cranes,  and  perform 
e  toilsome  tasks  of  porterage,  seem  to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  The  genius  of 
ade  reigns  paramount,  and  occupies  the  whole  minds  of  men  so  long  as  the;  are 
ithiu  the  wails.  In  former  dajs  wealtbj  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  to  sa;  nothing 
those  they  employed,  had  their  dwellings  in  the  City :  but  now  the  very  Bank 
erks  have  their  residences  in  the  suburbs ;  the  waggoners  and  porters  inhabit  the 
-ecincts  of  the  Tower,  and  the  monotonous  level  of  close-packed  small  houses  be- 
feen  tbe  Minories  and  the  Bast  India  Docks,  through  which  the  line  of  the  Black- 
all  Railway  has  been  excavated,  giving  rich  men  an  opportunity  (which  they  rarely 
le)  of  seeing  how  poor  man  live.  Human  beings  still  toil  in  the  City,  but  they 
arcely  have  the  appearance  of  living  in  the  City,  Thare  is  nothing  there  but  shops 
id  counting-houses.  The  airy  courts  and  stately  structures  of  City  magnates  of  the 
lys  of  Queen  Anne  are  inhabited,  not  by  men,  but  by  firms — "  Qoosaquill,  Ledger, 
-  Co."  That  unsubstantial  abstraction  "  Co."  possesses  it  entirely.  At  night  the 
>ecious  vacuum  would  tenant  the  City  alone,  but  for  the  watchmen  who  patrol  the 
creete ;  and  during  the  day  bis  human  serfs  who  repair  to  the  tenements  he  occupies 
w  inspired  by  him  alone — their  thoughts  are  exclusively  of  pounds,  shillings,  pence, 
rj  goods,  bonds,  debentures,  and  stocks. 

One  ia  thus  almost  tempted  to  ask  the  frequent  churches  what  they  do  there.  They 
.ve  BMd  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  and  sometimes  during  the  week,  yet  there  is  a  thick 
««ting  of  dust  upon  them  which  almost  appears  to  belie  the  report.  They  are 
earcely  more  life-like  than  the  vacant  graye-yards,  which,  to  the  mind's  eye,  are  filled 
ly  the  ghosts  of  old  churches. 

Qieat  thou^  the  show  made  by  the  churches  within  the  City  wall  be  at  present,  it 
a  nevertheless  avidsnt  that  their  numbers  have  fallen  off  from  what  they  once  were. 
Fbe  Orest  Firs  thinned  their  ranks:  many  a  stately  spire  toppled  down  in  the  midst 
)f  it,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  And  more  than  a  century  befMS  that  avent  the  Baforma- 
tion  bad  wrought  sad  havoc  in  their  lanlu.  If  we  were  t^led  upon  to  fix  the  time 
when  chuiehes  most  did  flourish  in  tbe  City — when  the  greatest  number  of  oontem- 
porajy  churches  were  to  be  found  within  its  wall — the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centui?  ia  the  period  we  should  select. 
About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  (at  Uast  in  Itagland)  the  Romish  Chnrch 
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wu  in  the  full  flush  of  its  power  and  uMfulnou.  It  bad,  aided  by  co-opentiug*  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  not  at  prwcnt  noccsBiLiy  to  advert,  raised  and  improved  men 
from  what  they  had  been,  but  not  ao  far  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  its  services. 
It  was  incorporated  with  the  domestic  as  well  as  with  the  public  life  of  society;  its 
influence  waa  seen  and  felt  everyivhere.  Its  bodily  presence  was  seen  in  church, 
chapel,  and  altarage,  abbey,  convent,  and  hospital :  its  spiritual  presence  was  felt  in 
the  numerous  links  of  guilds  and  confessorships,  which  bound  every  individual  to  his 
church  and  its  ministers,  making  the  national  religion  a  part  of  his  daily  occupations. 
The  market  was  held  before  the  church-door,  and  the  public  fountains  were  placed 
neai  the  church,  that  the  water  might  be  bleesed.  St.  OilesCripplegatebad  its  "boss 
of  clere  water;"  and  St.  Michael  le  Queme,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  its  conduit. 
Chaucer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Wife  of  Bath  a  playful  picture  of  the  omoi' 
presence  of  the  Church :  it  may  have  been  meant  as  a  sarcasm  (for  Chaucer  lies  under 
the  suspicion  of  Lollardism),  yet  is  it  conceived  in  no  harsh  spirit,  and  is  exactly  the 
ludicrous  manner  in  which  a  bold,  spirited  person  would  express  her  sense  of  a  power 
which  she  could  not  help  reverencing,  though  she  did  not  feel  herself  much  bettered 
by  it:— 

"  In  old  days  of  the  King  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Britons  speoken  great  honour, 

All  waa  this  land  full  filled  of  fiierie : 

The  EUf-queen,  with  her  Jolly  company. 

Danced  hll  oA  in  many  a  green  mead. 

This  wis  the.old  opinion  as  I  read ; 

T  speak  of  many  hundred  yean  ago ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elves  mo. 

For  now  the  great  charity  and  prayers 

Of  limitonn  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  searchen  every  land  and  every  stream, 

As  thick  as  mottjs  in  the  snnnj  beam, 

Btesdng  halU,  cluunben,  kitchens,  and  bowera, 

Cities  and  boroughs,  caatlci  high  and  towei^ 

Thorps  and  bams,  ^eepcotes  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  there  be  no  faeries." 
Fitc-Stephen,  in  his  remarkable  description  of  London  in  the  twelfth  century,  says, 
"  There  are  in  Iiondon  and  in  the  suburbs  thirteen  churches  belonging  to  convents, 
besides  126  lesser  parish  churches.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  "belonging  to  convents" 
may  be  traced  with  precision.  We  find  on  examination  that  there  were  in  eiiitenoe 
in  Fitz-Stephen's  time,  Trinity  Priory,  Aldgate,  founded  in  1106  by  good  Queen  Maud, 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  for  Regular  Canons  of  the  rule  of  8L  Augustine  ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
which  we  shall  fully  notice  in  a  succeeding  paper  ;  Bermondsey ;  St.  James's  Priory, 
Clerkenwell,  founded  for  Black  Nuns  about  1100,  near  the  hmous  well  finim  which  it 
derired  its  name ;  the  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  another  well  of  still  higher 
repute  —  Holywell,  Shoreditch ;  St.  Katharine's  Hospil»l,  founded  by  Matilda, 
Stephen's  queen ;  St.  Thomas  Aeon,  founded  in  honour  of  Beckett,  by  the  ambitious 
diurehman's  sister  and  her  husband,  on  the  site  of  their  father's  house,  in  which 
Beckett  himself  waa  bom ;  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell,  the  house  of  the  Ho«- 
pitaUen ;  and  the  Temple,  the  house  of  their  rivals ;  St  Mary  Of  eries,  which  we  shsl) 
also  particularly  notioe  ;  and,  lastly,  St.  Martin's-le-Qrand,  which,  both  from  ita  anti- 
quity and  its  magnificence,  was  appropriately  named. 
If  the  great  fire  of  London  was  calculated  to  U^^et  in  the  minds  of  contemporaries 
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tha  deepest  nwe  and  Mtonishmmt  at  the  amount  of  the  miachief  coDEumm&ted  within 
BO  nnall  a  ipace,  those  feelings  were  not  likely  to  be  leesened  by  the  peculiar  MTeritj 
of  the  Tisitation  as  it  regarded  the  churches  of  London.  In  the  following  list  u  ibown 
in  alphabetical  order  the  churchei  aa  thej  stood  in  the  b^inniug  of  the  MTenteenth 
centurj,  vhen  the  ceatnl  portion  of  London  must  have  appeared  one  forest  of  ateeples. 
If  the  reader,  after  glancing  over  this  list,  nill  then  mark  how  many  of  them  have 
an  asterisk  prefixed,  he  will  see  those  which  remained.  Surely  no  other  single  feature 
of  the  conflagration  furnishes  us  with  so  startling  a  notion  of  its  effects  as  this ; — 
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Albans,  Wood  Street,  W. 
■AUballowa  Barking. 

AUballowB,  Bread  Street,  W. 

AllhallowE  the  Great,  W. 

Allhallows,  Honey  Lane. 

Allhallowa  the  Less. 

Allhallows,  Lombard  BL,  W. 
■AllhallowB  Slaininf^. 
•AUhallowB,  London  Wall. 
'Alphage. 
'Andrew,  Holbotn,  W. 

Andrew  Hubbard. 
•Andrew  Undenhaft. 

Andrew,  Wardrobe,  W. 

Anne,  Aldeisgate,  W. 

Anne,  Blackfriara. 

Anthotin,  W. 

Angnsline,  W. ' 
'Bartholomew  the  Oreat. 
•Bartholomew  the  Lcaa. 

Bartholomew,  Exchange,  W. 
'Battenea. 

Bennet  Fink,  W. 

Bennet,  Gracechurch  St.,  W. 

Bennett  Paul's  Wharf,  W. 

Bennet  Sherehog. 
'Botolph,  Alderagate. 
■Botolph,  Aldgate. 

Botolph,  Billingsgate. 
'Botolph,  Bishopagate. 

Bride,  Fleet  Street,  W. 
'Bridewell  Precinct. 
'Chelsea. 

Christ  Church,  W. 

Christopher,  W. 
'CTement  Danes,  W. 

Clement,  East  Cheap,  W. 
•Deptford. 

Dlonis,  Back  Chorch,  W. 

Dnnstan,  East,  W. 
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Edmnnd,  Lombard  St.,  W. 
'Ethel  bur^. 

Faith. 
■Fnlham. 

Gabriel,  Fenchureh. 

George,  Sonthwark. 

George,  Botolph  Lane,  W. 
'Giles,  Cripplegate. 

Giles  in  the  Fields. 
'Greenwich. 

Gregory,  by  St  PauL 

Hackney. 

'Helen,  Bishopegate. 

'lalington. 

'James,  Clerkenwcll. 

'James,  Duke's  Place. 

James,  Garlick  Hill,  W. 

John,  Baptist. 

John,  Evangelisl. 

John,  Zachary. 
'Kathcrlnc  Coleman. 
■Katherine  Cree. 
■Katherine,  Tower. 
■Kensington. 
'Lambeth. 

I«wrence  Jewry,  W. 

Lawrence,  Ponltrj. 

Leonard,  East  Cheap. 

Leonard,  Foeter  Uue. 
•Leonard,  Shorediwh. 

MagnoB,  W. 

Margaret,  Lotbbury,  W. 

Margaret  Mosea. 

Margaret,  New  Fish  Street. 

Maigaret  Pattens,  IF. 
■Martin  in  the  Fields. 

Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

Martin,  Ludgate,  W. 

Martin  Orgar. 
■Martin  Ontwich. 

Martin,  Yintry. 


Mary,  Abchurch,  W. 

Maty,  Aldennanbury,  W. 

Maiy,  Aldermary,  W. 

Mary  le  Bow,  W. 

Maiy  Bothaw. 

Mary  Colechureh. 
*Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondaey. 

Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street. 

Maiy   Magdalen,   Old   Fish 
Street,  W. 

Mary  at  HUl,  W. 

Maiy  Mounthaw. 

Mary  Somerset,  W. 

Mary  ataining, 
'Mary,  Whitcchapel. 

Maiy  Woolchorch. 

Mary  Woolnoth,  W. 

Matthew,  Friday  StrMt,  W. 

Michael,  Basing^l  St.,  W. 

Michael,  Comhill,  W. 

Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  W. 

Michael,  Qneenbithe,  W. 

Michael  le  Queme. 

Michael  Kojal,  W. 

Michael,  Wood  Street,  W. 

Mildred,  Bread  Street,  W. 

Mildred,  Poultry,  JT. 
'Newington. 

Nicholas  Aeon. 

Micbolas  Cole-Abbey,  W. 

Nicholas,  Olare. 
•OlaTc,  Hart  Street. 

OlaTe,  Jewry,  W. 

Glare,  Silver  Street 
•Olive,  Sonthwark, 

Faneras,  Boper  Lane. 

Peter,  Cheap. 

Peter,  Comhill,  W. 

Peter,  Paul's  Wharf. 
•Peter  le  Poor. 
'Putney. 
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■Bothediithe.  ■SUpoer.  *Triliit;,  UinwiM. 

■SaTiour,  Sonthwsrk.  *Sti»bford,  Bov,  &  Braipley.      Vedart,  Foalar  Lane,  IT. 

*B*v6j.  Swithin,  W.  'WuidgworUi. 

Sepulchre,  W-  Thamw  Apostle,  *WeBUnliul«r,  St  Uk^tret. 

Stephen,  Coleman  atreet,  W.  *Tbonua,  Sonthwark,  'W^stmiuter,  Bt.  Peter. 

Stephen,  Walbrook,  W.  Trinity  Chorcb. 

The  W  affiled  io  mu;  of  the  abovis  names  Bbow  the  cburoheg  rebuilt  by  Wram ; 
consequmtl?  thoie  without  either  th*t  muk  or  the  uteriek  ue  the  buildiagi  tbkt 
hare  been  entirelj  lost  to  us.  Manj  of  tbem  weie,  no  doubt,  exquisite  Bpecimena  of 
their  reapectiTS  archlteetunl  stjles.  In  tbeii  origin,  ntunes,  cuatoms — in  tba  monu- 
mentf  and  iuscriptions  they  contained — in  their  wealth  and  decoratife  aplandour,  ouo 
might  find  materials  for  a  pleasant  and  instructiTe  volume.  Stavr,  the  fine  old  his- 
torian of  London,  has  abundant  materials  for  such  a  collection. 

Passing  vith  this  brief  mention  the  extinct  churches  (we  have  alreadj  noticed 
those  rebuilt  b;  Wren),  let  us  now  once  more  glanee  over  the  list  on  the  preoeding 
page.  Of  those  marked  with  the  asterisk,  an  interesting  question  snggeiU  itself — 
ar*  any  of  those  which  fortunately  escaped  the  fire,  or  were  altogether  beyond  its 
range,  still  preserved  to  us  in  their  architectural  integrity  I  in  other  words,  do  any  of 
the  churches  of  London  before  the  fire  still  exist  eesentially  as  they  were  I  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that,  though  few  in  number,  there  are  such  existing ;  churches  that 
not  only  have  been  spared  the  fire,  but  the  worae  &te  of  architectural  degradation 
that  has  befallen  those  which  have  gronn  too  old  for  any  merely  repairing  processes. 
The  church  of  Alih^lows  Barking,  where  the  headless  bodies  of  the  poet  Surrey, 
Bishops  Fisher  (More's  friend)  and  Laud,  were  temporarily  deposited  after  their  re- 
spective executions  on  the  neighbouring  Hill,  is  still  preserved  to  us  ;  so  is  Allhallows 
Staining,  where  Elisabeth,  on  leaving  the  Tower,  by  Mary's  permission,  for  a  less 
severe  imprisonment  in  Woodstock,  full  of  thankfulness,  hastened  to  offer  up  her 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Ood :  Ht.  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  rest  the  honoured 
ashes  of  bim  whose  heart  was  as  open  to  all  the  freshness  and  loveliness  of  the  pror 
sent,  as  his  pind  na?  earnest  and  sagacious  in  inquiring  into  the  past— 4  church  we 
could  as  ill  have  spared  fc«  Stow's  sake  as  for  its  own  ;  St.  Eatheriue  Cree,  where  Laud 
displayed  those  superstitious  tendencies  which  subsequently  formed  one  of  the  chief 
charges  against  him;  the  curious  little  church  of  St.  Ethclburgb,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  so  diminutive  that  the  pettiest  houses  and  sliops  seem,  in  verf  contempt  of  Its 
insignificance,  to  hava  half  smothered  it  up,  pressing  it  on  each  side,  and  creeping 
across  its  front  till  the  door  below  and  the  tip  of  its  line  window  above,  with  the  sur- 
mounting turret,  are  all  that  can  be  seen  j  8t,  Helen's,  close  by,  in  ereij  way  the 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  the  whole  ;  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Heh  in  many  re- 
collections, were  they  not  almost  rendered  es  nothing  in  contrast  with  the  one — 
Milton's  burial  withm  its  walls  ;  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  with  its  elegant  architecture, 
and  remains  of  antique  decoration  on  the  roof  of  its  aisles ;  Lambeth  ;  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster  ;  and  still  more  distant,  Chelsea,  where  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  Chan- 
cellor, sang  with  the  boys  in  the  choir,  and  now  lies  in  that  last  sleep  which,  with 
such  a  spirit,  could  not  but  be  sweet ;  Fulbom,  Putney,  &c.  If  to  these  are  added 
St.  Mary  Overies  (or  St.  Saviour's),  Battl)oloKiew  the  Great  (the  Less  a)so  has  rcmaini 
of  the  ancient  structure),  Wj  Place,  and  the  Savoy — the  reader  will  have  a  tolerably 
complete  general  view  of  the  old  churches  that  remain.  The  Dutch  ehureh,  Austin 
Friais,  may  here  aisQ  be  mentioned.  This  priory  was  foanded  by  Humphrey  Bobun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Bssex;  tba  date  is  shown  on  the  exterior,  1S68.    Strikingly 
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bsndrtomfl  aa  tMs  building  BtUl  it,  with  Its  long  rtnge  of  pointed  vindoifii  of  gnai 
nsB  on  eftch  side*  its  mmgoifieent  nestem  front,  and  its  elegantlj-clustered  columns 
in  the  ihterioT,  both  ezteriot  knd  interior  give  but  a  partial  Tie»  of  the  original 
splendour  of  thia  bouM  of  the  bare-footed  friaft ;  the  one  wanting  its  Bpire,  which 
formed  tba  "  beau ti fullest  and  rarest  speotacle"  in  London,  and  the  other  the  mmp- 
tuouB  monuments  which  formerly  adorned  it :  whilst  the  whole  forms  but  the  Dare  of 
tbs  perfect  Btmcture. 

Of  the  churches  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragr&ph,  it  will  be  necessarj  to 
notice  in  detail  onlj'  the  mora  important.  AllhalloitB  Barking  Church,  ia  generally 
of  the  gothic  style  prevalent  in  the  Tudor  era,  but  there  are  certain  piUars  on  each 
aide  of  the  nave,  toward  the  western  extremity,  that  at  once  attract  the  eye  by  their 
diasimllarity  to  the  remainder :  these  are  low,  maarire,  round — in  a  word,  Hortuan. 
The  antique  inscriptions,  monumenta,  and  braaaea  too,  all  about  ua,  point  far  back- 
wards  over  the  rtream  of  time.  If  from  among  the  latter,  where  all  are  so  interest' 
ing,  we  select  one  for  mention,  the  beat  perhaps  ia  the  brass  plate  of  John  Rulche, 
1469,  who  appears  it  a  close-fitting  gown.  With  long  hair,  hands  clasfted  upon  his 
breast,  a  pouch  at  his  girdle,  and  a  roaary  on  bis  arm,  A  terrible  and,  in  one  respect, 
carious  accident  injured  the  church  in  1049 — the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, i«hich  at  the  same  time  destroyed  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
with  their  InhaMtanlB.  The  first  person  who  ascended  the  ateeple  afterwards  was  not 
a  Uttle  surprised  at  what  he  saw  there—a  female  inbnt  in  a  cradle,  unhurt  The 
parenta  could  tiot  be  traced,  and  in  consequence  some  good  Samaritan  stepped  for- 
ward and  brought  her  up  as  his  own.  To  the  repair  of  the  injuries  done  on  this  oc- 
casion was  added  the  erection  of  a  new  and  ugly  briei  steeple. 

Tbat  the  majority  of  the  earliest  churches  built  in  London  were  of  wood  aeema 
snffleiently  probable,  if  we  consider  merely  the  length  of  time  that  structures  of 
greater  pretension  must  bate  required  for  their  erection,  and  bow  unwilling  the 
enthuaiastic  buildera  muat  frequently  bare  been  to  Wait  any  longer  tbim  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  temple  in  which  to  worship ;  and  the  name  of  Allhallows  Slamr- 
inff  points  no  doubt  to  some  such  state  of  things.  Stane  ia  the  Saxon  ^ord  for  atone, 
and  waa  moat  probably  applied  to  this  church  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  of  ths 
same  name  of  wood  j  and  if  the  new  be  a  correct  one,  the  choice  of  the  word  shows 
how  uncommon  waa  the  use  of  the  more  durable  material  at  the  time.  Looking  at 
the  modem  front  of  this  diurch  in  Mark  Lane,  a  model  of  plain  deformity,  one  would 
Derer  suspect  there  waa  aught  behind  it  Worth  a  alngle  glance ;  but  if  we  step  through 
the  little  court  close  by,  the  eye  at  once  rests  uponatowerof  unmistakeable  antiquity. 
The  body  to  which  h  belonged  feU  in  1671,  and  was  replaijed  by  the  structure,  of 
which  the  front  already  mentioned  is  a  worthy  representative ;  and,  as  if  that  was 
not  enough  degradation  for  a  renerable  steeple  which  could  possibly  date  its  birth 
from  the  daya  of  the  third  Henry,  they  have  actually  thrust  one  of  those  abominable 
toubd-headed  windows  into  its  walls.  But  it  baa  had  its  conaolatlona  too.  If  tradi- 
tion s^k  truly,  it  waa  the  merry  peal  of  its  bells  pouring  forth  their  congratulations 
to  the  parish  on  the  release  of  £liEabeth  from  the  Tower,  that  attracted  the  Princess 
herself  hither,  as  the  most  agieeable  place  in  which  to  perform  her  devotions. 

The  objects  of  our  inquiry  now  grow  thick  around  us  ;  here  we  see  the  low  but 
eiegatt  gothic  exterior  of  St.  Olare's,  in  Hart  Street,  there  the  more  imposing  range 
of  pointed  windows  belonging  to  St,  Kntherine  Cree,  in  Leadeuball  Street,  and  scarcely 
a  stone'a-throw  distant,  the  modem  and  beautiful  tower  of  St.  Andrew  TTnderahaft. 
Tbs  interior  of  St.  Andrew's  forms  a  rery  Interesting  specimen  of  the  Tudor  archi- 
tecture of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  is  rich  in  lai^  fresco  paintings  of  tbeApostlea, 
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in  its  ateiiied  glaei,  with  portraits  of  Edwud  TL  and  succeeding  monarcha  down  to 
Charles  11^  in  ita  mooumenU,  iU  noble  oigan,  and  its  painted  and  gilded  roof.  But 
one  thinks  little  of  tbeee  thingi  on  the  spot,  for  there  in  the  north-eaat  comet  ia 
Stow's  monument.  The  history  of  St.  Katherine  Cree'a — the  latter  nord  being  a  cor- 
ruption for  Christ'B — church,  like  many  others  of  the  metropolis,  impresses  upon  the 
mind  the  dateless  antiquit;  of  its  foundation;  the  original  edifice  was  pulled  down 
about  HOT,  with  three  other  churches,  to  make  way  for  the  groat  convent  of  Trinity, 
and  the  church  of  the  latter,  under  the  appellation  of  Christ's,  haviog  been  made 
parochial,  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  four  united  parishes.  The  body  of  this 
church  having  become,  it  is  said,  old  and  crazy,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  16S8 ; 
if  so,  there  must  have  been  a  rety  praiseworthy  determination  on  the  .part  of  the 
architect  to  follow  in  some  degree  the  style  of  Uie  preceding  building  or  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  ;  but  it  was  probably  only  an  extensive  repair  of  the  eX' 
terior  that  took  place  at  the  times  mentioned,  for  the  interior  exhibits  proofs  that 
there  waa  no  such  self-denial  in  the  artist's  thought :  here  Gothic  and  Corinthian 
jostle  in  strange,  but  certainly  picturesque,  confusion.  It  is  said  that  Inigo  Jones  was 
the  author  of  the  repair  or  rebuilding  in  1626.  We  hope  he  is  not  answerable  for 
walling  up  the  magnificent  western  window,  the  tracery  of  which  is  just  Tisible  at 
the  top.  That  it  was  magnificent  any  one  may  easily  assure  himself  by  stepping  up 
the  narrow  alley  in  Leadenhall  Street  at  the  eastemeitremitf  of  the  building,  and  gaa- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  place  will  permit,  upon  the  correspondent  work  that  there  lies  before 
him.  Within,  among  other  noticeable  dead,  we  are  reminded  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck' 
mortoD,  the  gallant  spirit  who  so  liaffled  the  hunters  in  Quildhall,  by  the  sight  of  hii 
canopied  effigy,  and  we  remember  without  such  aid  that  in  all  probability  somewhere 
beneath  our  feet,  or  in  the  adjoining  churchyard,  lies  all  that  remains  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein. In  the  beautiful  monument  to  Samuel  Thorpe,  1781,  by  Bacon,  St.  Katherine 
Cree  possesses  another  claim  to  the  attention^of  the  lovers  of  art. 

Let  us  now  turn  into  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  thence  into  the  area  at  the  back  of 
Crosby  Place,  where  a  path  runs  between  fine  young  trees,  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  bright  level  sward  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Helen's,  to  the  church.  The  remark- 
able aspect  of  the  exterior  must  strike  every  one.  The  ends  of  two  naves  or  bodies  of 
separate  churches  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  little  turret  at  the  intersection  above, 
is  the  idea  at  once  impressed.  The  interior  shows  us  that  this  is  no  fanciful  notion ; 
the  double  church  being  there  still  more  evident,  although  intimately  connected  to- 
gether. An  irregular,  but  far  from  unplcasing  or  unpicturesque  efiect  is  thus  pro- 
duced. In  the  part  that  now  appears  as  an  aide,  a  long  row  of  carved  seats  ^;alnst 
the  wall  catches  the  eye,  and  the  inquiry  into  their  use  explains  the  peculiar  archi- 
tectural exhibition  around  us.  Here  there  was  a  ch<irch  dedicated  to  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  the  nave  of  the  present 
building  is  the  descendant.  About  1212  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  goldsmith,  founded 
on  the  same  locality  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  and  probably  built  a  church  for 
them,  against  that  of  St.  Helen's ;  when  the  latter  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
nuns,  which  it  did  at  no  Tery  distant  period,  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  to 
lengthen  the  nuns'  church  to  range  with  that  of  St.  Helen's  (hence  the  blank  wall  in  the 
north-east  comer),  and  to  throw  them  open  to  each  other,  or  divide  them  at  least  merely 
by  the  screen  between  the  intercolumniationa,  which  we  know  to  liave  existed  here 
until  the  Reformation.  The  seats  we  have  alluded  to  were  tiiose  used  by  the  nuns. 
Among  the  monuments  of  St.  Helen's  which  most  imperatively  demand  notice,  we 
may  first  mention  the  oldest  and  most  valuable — Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  lady's,  an 
exqiusite  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  exhibiting  their  effigies 
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side  bj  sid^ou  &  table  moiiuineat;  the  coatume  is  remarkable,  particularly  the  head- 
dtesses,  and  ia  all  it«  details  caiefullj  defined.  On  one  side  near  him,  beneath  an 
ambitlous-tookitig  Elizabethan  canopj  with  double  arches,  lies  Sir  W.  Piokering,  one 
of  the  oourtiera  of  the  Tirgin  queen,  who  is  aud  to  hare  aspired  to  a  shore  of  her 
throne,  and  who  could  plead  as  a  justification  of  his  hopes  the  possesiion  of  quolifl- 
cstions  which  mske  Strype  call  him  the  finest  gsntleman  of  the  age  in  learning,  arts, 
and  warfare.  Still  farther,  ou  the  same  side,  diieotlj  before  the  great  window  of  the 
nuns'  church,  and  with  the  coloured  rajs  from  his  own  arms  in  the  said  window  fall- 
ing upon  his  tomb,  lies  Sir  Thomas  Qresbam :  that  tomb,  as  becomes  the  eminent 
man  whose  remains  it  guards,  is  simplicity  itself — a  tctj  large  square  slab,  raised 
table  high,  bearing  his  sculptured  arms,  but  no  adornments,  no  inscrip^on.  Of  the 
tablets  and  other  memoriala  on  the  wall  bejond  Qresham's  monument,  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  to  Sir  William  Bond,  a  distinguished  merchant  adventurer,  who 
died  in  1676,  and  his  son,  Martin  Bond,  one  of  Elizabeth's  captains  at  Tilburj.  A 
still  more  interesting  feature  of  this  wall  is  the  beautiful  niche,  with  a  row  of  open 
arches  below,  through  which  the  nuns,  according  to  Ualcolm,  beard  mass  on  psjii- 
cular  occasions  from  the  crjpt  helow.  Betuming  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  church, 
we  find,  in  the  chancel  that  occupies  the  south-east  comer,  the  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Julius  CeeBor,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  died  in  103G.  It  u  a  beautiful 
table-tomb,  the  workmanship  of  Nicholas  Stone. 

St.  Qilcs,  Cripplegate,  was  built  bj  Alfune,  the  man  who  rendered  Rahere  such 
efficient  assistance  in  the  erection  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  Smithfield,  and  derives 
the  concluding  part  of  its  designation  liom  the  gate  in  the  great  wall,  near  which  it 
tras  erected  (one  of  the  tinest  remaining  pieces  of  that  wall  is  still  preserved  in  the 
churchyard),  and  which  was  called  the  cripple  gate,  from  the  number  of  deformed  per- 
sons who  haunted  it  to  beg.  The  church  was  partially  burnt  in  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tui7,  bnt  a  single  glance  at  the  tower  and  ezterior  walls  shows  how  much  remains  of 
»  date  anterior  to  that  OTonL  Here  rest,  in  addition  to  Milton  and  his  father.  Fox 
the  martiftolt^t,  Speed  the  historian,  and  "  Sir  Martjn  Furbisher,  Knt.,"  who  is 
generally,  but  incorrectly,  saii  to  have  been  buried  at  Plymouth,  where  he  woi 
brought  after  receiving  his  death-wound  in  the  assault  on  Croyion,  near  Brest.  Hit 
name  is  entered  as  we  hare  transcribed  it  (from  Malcolm)  under  the  date  1S94-0, 
Jan.  14.  Numerous  other  interesting  recollections  of  St.  Qiles  might  be  mentioned ; 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  two :  here,  on  the  28nd  of  August,  1620,  were  married 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Bouchier  ;  and  in  connection  with  Cromwell's  friend 
and  secretary,  the  great  poet  before  mentioned,  we  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  ob- 
serving in  the  pariah  registers  the  frequent  mention  of  the  names  of  Srackley,  Eger- 
ton,  and  Bridgewater,  dear  to  the  lovers  of  Milton  and  'Comus  ;'  the  family  of  Bridge- 
water  having  had  a  house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Passing  from  the  Strand  iato  a  narrow  street  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  we  are  in  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  SaToy ;  and  that  rather  low,  hut  long  and 
BjiUque-looking  edifice,  with  its  beautiful  windows  and  curious  littie  tower,  is  ita 
chapel,  the  last  remnant  of  its  architectural  glories.  In  front  extends  the  burial- 
ground,  a  peculiarly  neat  one  for  London,  with  its  well-gravelled  wallcs,  and  fresh- 
looking  evergreens.  The  founder  of  the  Savoy  was  Peter  de  Savoy,  brother  to  Boni- 
face, Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  uncle  to  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  The 
date  of  1245  is  ascribed  to  the  original  erection.  The  early  history  of  the  Savoy  is 
full  of  interesting  associations.  The  ancient  palace  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  in  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection,  and  remained  so  till  an  hospitol  was  erected  on  its  site,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Henrys.    It  became  the  scene  of  two  great  rell- 
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gicui  meetings  in  the  aeveDteeilth  aentnry .  At  the  b^inniDg  of  ths  eigfReentli  cen- 
tnrf  much  of  the  hospittd  was  In  ruins.  It  bad  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  ciou, 
with  one  front  towardB  the  ll^ameB,  h&ting  aereral  projections,  and  &  dou{)le  row  of 
aagulsr  miillioned  itindows,  and  another  towards  the  Strand,  facing  the  Friary,  with 
large  poihted  windows,  embattled  parapets,  and  a  strong  buttressed  gateway,  bearing 
the  sxma  and  badge  of  Henrj  TIL,  and  two  Latin  lines  engraved  in  large  characters, 
ascriliing  the  foundation  to  that  monarch.  I>Uring  the  improTemeat  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood eonaequent  on  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  all  remains  of  the  SaTOj 
were  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapel.  The  roof  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  on  a  first  glance.  It  is  covered  with  minute-looking  decorations, 
consisting  of  quatrefoils,  with  circular  leaves,  enclosing  croWns  of  thorns,  carved 
emblems,  shields,  &s.,  which  were  formerly  gilded,  and  must  then  have  made  the  roof 
one  blase  Of  decoration.  There  are  bete  the  remains  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  altar* 
piece.  On  one  side  It  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the 
iratnense  monument  of  Bir  Robei't  Douglas  and  his  lady,  and  oil  the  other  the  beau- 
tiful architecture  is  disfigured  by  a  brass  plate  to  one  William  Chaworth,  and  the 
kneeling  effigies  of  Lady  Dalhouaie's  monument.  The  Douglas  monument  exhibits 
the  umed  efiSgy  of  Sir  Robert  teclining  on  his  right  arm,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit ;  and  a  kneeling  repreaentatioa  of  his  lady,  in  b  gteat  hood,  behind  him.  On 
the  western  wall,  near  the  altar-piece,  is  a  beautiful  ornamented  recess,  in  the  back  of 
which  have  been  effigies  ecgraved  on  brass.  Near  this  is  a  small  tablet  to  Anne 
Kllligrew,  1686,  daughter  of  one  of  the  masters  of  theBatoy,  Dr.  Eilligrew,  andniete 
to  the  weU-known  jester.     This  is  the  lady  immortalised  by  Dryden,  as 

"  A  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wiU" 
The  only  other  monument  requiring  notice  is  a  tery  large  and  magnifie«nt  strachire 
ef  the  Elizabethan  era,  enriched  with  pillars,  a  niche,  ficc,  and  having  the  effigies  of 
a  lady  extended  along  its  table.  Lastly,  there  is  the  tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveller,  Riehard  Lander.  The  inscription  record* 
briefly  the  melancholy  clrcumetaDceof  his  death.  He  "died  at  FeroandcE  Po,  on  the 
9nd  of  February,  1634.  His  death  waa  produced  by  It  gun-shot  wound,  received  from 
the  natives  of  Africa,  I7  whom  be  was  attacked  and  plundered  whilst  aecending  the 
river  Niger,  for  the  purpose  of  introduoiog  into  thai  country  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion uid  the  arts  of  peace,"  Before  we  quit  the  Savoy  wa  must  visit  a  tomb  in  tbs 
burial-ground,  signifying  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  last  resting-place  of  a  man 
ef  genius  that  there  lies  William  Hilton,  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  present  Lambeth  Ohurch  is  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV.  From  its  connection 
with  the  palace  adjoining,  several  of  the  archbishops  have  been  interred  in  it,  in- 
cluding BaQcroft,  TeulBon,  Ilutton,  and  Becker.  Bishops  Thitlby  and  Tunstal  also  re- 
pose within  its  walls.  Amilitary-lootingmemorial  to  Robert  Scot  records  the  services 
of  one  of  Oustavus  Adolphtu's  English  followers,  and  the  inventor  of  leathern  artil- 
lery, which  he  used  with  great  eSect  in  the  service  of  the  Srredisb  monarch.  lb  one 
of  the  windows  is  a  painted  figure  of  a  man  (said  to  be  a  pedlar)  and  a  dog ;  according 
to  tradition,  the  piece  of  land  known  ae  Pedlar's  Acre  was  given  to  the  parish  by  the 
individual  here  commemorated,  The  churchyard  has  a  monument  to  the  Tradescants, 
famous  anti^aries  during  the  reigna  of  the  Charleses,  Who  lived  at  Lambeth,  and 
formed  there  the  first  Museum  of  Curiosities  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  England. 
Their  garden  alto  was  very  valuable  for  the  unaring  number  and  variety  of  plants 
they  had  collected  in  it,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  erection  of  8t  Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
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fossor  to  reliere  the  moaks  of  the  Abbe;  that  he  had  so  maguifioeiitlj  rebuilt  from 
the  inconTeniencei  atteudiog  its  use  aa  a,  parish  church :  henco'that  piosimit;  to  tiie 
grander  structure,  which  would  haidlj  hare  besn  permitted  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. St.  Margaret's  has  been  twice  rebuilt ; — io  the  leign  of  Edward  I.  hj  the 
priocely-miDded  merchaDts  of  the  Btaple,  and  a^in  in  that  of  Bdward  IT. :  from 
which  period  we  maj  justly  date  the  present  structure,  in  spite  of  the  estenaiTa 
rep^rs  that  haTe  taken  place  in  1736  and  in  1603.  Hete  lies  the  illustrious  Printer, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  parish  roisters ;  "  1476.  Item,  the  day  of  burying  William 
OaitoD,  for  ii.  torches  and  liii.  tapers  at  a  low  mass  ;''  and  a  Siibilu  entry,  under  the 
year  1491,  shows  the  fitting  honours  that  were  p^d  to  bis  memory  ;  a  handsome 
tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  church  of  late  years  by  the  Bosburgb  Club.  Here  also 
was  buried  Skelton,  the  satirical  poet  of  Henry  TIlI.'s  reign ;  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, Elisabeth's  gallant  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  had  the  chief  defence  of  the  king- 
dom intrusted  to  his  charge  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Atmada,  and  to  whose  and 
to  his  lady's  memory  there  is  here  a  sumptuous  monuraent,  with  their  effigies ;  fflr 
Walter  Baloigh,  bruu^t  hither  after  his  execution  in  the  neighbouring  Palace  Yard  ; 
Sir  Hiilip  Warwick  ;  and,  lastly,  Miltofi's  wife,  Catherine,  buried  here,  Feb.  10, 1687, 
the  "late  espoused  saint"  of  his  pathetic  and  beautiful  93rd  sonnet.  The  church,  at 
the  place  of  assemblage  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  thfl 
sittings  of  Parliament,  is  kept  in  excetlent  order,  and  exhibits  mafty  Intenstiag 
features.  The  architecture,  where  ancient,  is  beautiful :  and  more  particularly  the 
altar  recess,  with  its  lofty  groined  roof,  its  panelled  niches,  and  fresco  designs.  But 
the  painted  eastern  window  is  the  grand  atthetioil  of  St.  Mai^puet's.  This  repre- 
sents the  whole  history  of  the  CrucifixioQ  in  what  is  considered  the  most  masterly 
style  of  the  art,  and  the  effect  is  truly  gorgeous.  The  history  of  this  window  ii 
worthy  of  cotnmemoratioli.  It  was  made  by  the  orders  of  the  magistratM  Of  Port,  in 
Holland,  as  a  suitable  present  to  Henry  TIL,  for  the  chapel  erected  by  him  in  the 
Abbey  ;  hence  the  figure  of  that  monkreh  at  his  doTbtions,  and  the  red  and  white 
roses  lotreduced  into  the  picture.  Henry,  howerer^  dying  before  it  wa8  completed, 
the  window  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  who  kept  it  in  his  church 
till  the  dissolution.  Then  began  a  series  of  tiairbreadth  escapes,  through  which  it  is 
wotiderfUl  the  work  should  bare  reached  its  {treeeDt  home.  The  last  Abbot  of  Wal^ 
bam  saved  it  from  destruction  by  sending  it  to  New  filUl,  a  seat  of  the  Butlers,  in 
Wiltshire ;  from  whence  it  was  purehased,  with  the  seat,  by  Thomas  Yilliers,  Puke  of 
Buckingham,  whose  son  sold  them  to  Oencral  Monk.  The  war  against  all  such  supei^ 
etltious  exhibitions  of  artistical  skill  was  now  raging  hotly,  and  Monk  knew  there  wal 
no  chance  of  his  window  escaping,  except  by  its  strict  concealment ;  accordingly  he 
buried  it.  At  the  Restoration,  it  was  restored  to  the  chapel  at  Hew  Hal).  Agaid 
danger  threatened  it ;  the  chapel  was  destroyed  by  a  new  possessor,  whoj  bowerer, 
hoping  to  sell  the  window  to  some  church,  preserred  itj  cased  up,  and  after  some  time 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Conyers,  for  his  ohapel  at  Epping ;  by  this  gentleman's  son  it  was 
finally  sold,  in  the  last  century,  to  the  eommittee  for  refiairing  and  beauli^ing 
St.  Margaret's. 

Ely  Place,  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  in  Holbom,  is  a  aabie  ftmlllar  to  erery 
one  from  the  scene  in  Shakspere's 'Richard  III.',  where  the  usurper  ftskt  the  Bishop  ibr 
strawberries  from  bis  garden.  The  ebftpel,  called  of  St.  Etbeldreda,  is  all  that  te- 
mainA  In  spite  of  patchings  and  modemisinga,  St.  Btheldreda's  Chapel  retains  mueh 
of  its  original  aspect.  On  looking  at  the  exterior,  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lowet 
portion,  where  a  part  of  the  window  has  been  cut  away  and  an  entrance  made  when 
etidently  none  wai  ffrer  intended  to  exist,  wfl  perceiTti  the  true  Stamp  of  the  days 
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nhen  men  built  Mthedrab.  And  in  the  int«noT  the  effect  of  the  two  viudows,  alibo 
in  general  ttppeuance,  yet  difiering  much  in  detail,  ia  m&guificent,  although  the 
storied  panea  which  we  maj  be  sure  ooce  filled  them  are  gone.  The  bold  arch  of  the 
ceiling,  plain  and  whitewaahed  though  non  be  its  surface,  retains  so  much  of  the  old 
effect,  that,  though  »e  miss  the  fine  oak  earrings,  we  do  not  forget  Ihem.  The  noble 
row  of  windows  on  e&ch  side  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  ;  all  their  eiiquisite 
tracery  has  disappeared,  but  their  number,  height,  and  size  tell  us  what  they  must 
have  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  Ely  Place  ;  and,  if  we  are  still  at  a  loss,  there  is  for- 
tunately ample  evidenoe  remaining  in  the  ornaments  which  sunouud  the  upper 
portions  of  the  windows  in  the  interior,  and  divide  them  from  each  other.  Of  the 
original  entrances  into  the  chapel  one  only  remains,  which  is  quite  unused,  and  ia 
situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  edifice.  Stepping  through  the  doorway  into 
a  small  court  that  enclosea  it,  we  perceive  that  it  has  been  a  very  beautiful,  deeply- 
receding,  pointed  arch,  but  now  so  greatly  decayed  that  even  the  character  of  its 
ornaments  u  but  partially  discoverable.  Here,  too,  is  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  original  buildinga  of  the  palace — a  stupendous  piece  of  brickwork  and  masoniy  ; 
and,  on  looking  up,  one  of  the  octagonal  buttresses,  with  its  conical  top,  which  orna- 
mented the  angles  of  the  building,  ia  Been-  Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  we  find  a 
low  window  looking  into  the  crypt,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous  chestnut 
posts  and  girders  with  which  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  supported. 


Never  was  time  more  propitious  for  an  artlstical  revolution  thnn  that  which  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  the  Roman  Italian  among  us.  With  one  stroke,  as  it  were, 
of  the  parliamenlwy  pen,  fifty  new  churches  were  ordered  to  be  buiit  in  t^nsoquenco 
of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  fire ;  and  when  these  were  erected,  and  Wren  had 
developed  Ai's  views,  fifty  more  were  detennined  upon  by  the  same  authority,  thereby 
presenting  a  siniilar  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  views  of  his  successors. 
We  refer  to  the  act  passed  in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  having  for 
one  of  its  objects,  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
churches  of  London  and  the  vicinity ;  and  for  another,  as  wo  learn  from  the  com- 
mission subsequently  issued  to  regulate  the  necessary  proceedings,  the  "  redressing 
the  inconvenience  and  growing  miachicfs  which  resulted  from  the  increase  of  Dis- 
sentera  and  Popery."  The  expense  was  to  he  defrayed  by  a  small  duty  on  coals 
brought  into  the  port  of  London,  for  a  certain  period.  We  may  here  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  intentions  of  this  act,  as  regards  the  number  of  structuies  to  be  bnilt, 
were  but  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  And  now,  as  to  the  men  who  were  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  magnificent  field  opened  to  their  exertions.  James  Oibbs  was  bom 
about  1CT4,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  hia  twentieth  year  he  visited  Holland,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  an 
arehitect.  In  1700,  through  the  advice  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
bis  countryman  and  patron,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  for  ten  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England,  to  find  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  ministry,  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  obtain  employment  for  him  frem  the  Chureh  CommissioDcrs.  The  first  stone  of 
St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand  was  laid  in  1714,  the  steeple  finished  in  1717,  and  the  whole 
consecrated  in  1723.  The  old  chureh  of  St.  Mary  occupied  the  site  of  the  eaatem 
part  of  the  present  Somerset  House,  and  was  one  among  the  three  or  four  public 
buildings  pulled  down  by  the  preud  and  reckless  Protector  to  make  way  for  the 
pile  he  was  about  to  build.  The  congregation  vraited  a  long  time  in  the  expectation 
tlwt  ho  w^ul^  fulfil  his  premise  of  erecting  another  place  of  worship,  joining  thcon- 
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sehea  in  tbe  meautimB  to  the  congie^tion  of  St.  CtemeDCg.  SomMset  died  Tiith- 
Dut  having  done  anything  for  thcu,  and  a  eecoad  removal  took  place — the  church 
of  the  Savo;  being  this  time  the  adopted  pkce.  Hero  thej  remained  till  the 
erection  of  the  present  edifice.  Qibbs,  the  architect,  in  his  own  account  of  St. 
Mary's,  t^ja  it  hob  tlie  firat  building  he  was  emplojed  on  after  his  arairal  from  Italj. 
Few  structures  have  been  more  seierelj  criticised.  The  great  fault,  it  seems  gene- 
rail;  agreed,  is  tbe  profusion  of  ornaments,  and  the  multitude  of  Bntall  parts  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  possesses  the  high  excellence  of  being  admir&blj  designed  for  the  site, 
and  tbe  union  of  the  fa9ade  and  toH-er  is  emineutljr  happj.  The  interior  also  is  Bne, 
though  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  being  too  much  oraamentcd.  The  side  walla 
display  two  ranges  of  pilasters,  with  entablatures,  one  above  the  other  ;  the  ceiling  is 
semi-oval,  covered  with  decorations  in  stucco  ;  and  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  nith  a 
verj  large  and  striking-looliing  alcove,  has  piuntings  of  tbe  Annunciation  and  the 
Passion.  The  pulpit  is  very  beautifully  carved,  and  has  a  sounding'board  in  the 
form  of  a  shell.  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  is  the  building  on  which  Qibbs's  fame 
chiefly  rests — that  faoe,  according  to  the  poet  Savage,  who  expressed  only  the  general 
opinion  of  his  time, 

"  Where  Ood  delights  to  dwell,  and  man  to  praise." 

St  Maxtin's  was  finished  in  1726,  at  an  expense  of  £37,000.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  exterior,  the  portico,  needs  neither  description  nor  eulogy,  it  is  so  universally 
known  and  admired.  The  steeple,  though  exceedingly  stately  and  elegant  in  its  form, 
harmonises  little  with  the  classical  portico ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  arotutects  has 
another  serious  fault — instead  of  rising  diiectly  from  the  ground,  it  appears  elevated 
above  tbe  toot.  Theinterior  presents  an  arched  roof^  supported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
and  in  its  general  effect  m^y  deserve  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it,  as  "  a 
perfect  picture  of  architectural  beauty ; "  but  if  yon  examine  the  details  with  a  more 
critical  eye,  you  are  reminded  in  every  direction  of  Walpole's  severer  judgment,  "In 
all  is  wanting  that  harmonious  simplicity  that  speaks  a  genius."  Although  a  very 
ancient  foundation,  and  the  parent  of  three  or  four  others,  St.  Martin's  has  no  par- 
ticnlar  features  of  interest  in  its  earlier  history;  of  the  later,  the  most  noticeable  is 
the  list  of  notorious  or  eminent  persons  buried  within  its  precincts.  The  fnul  but 
warm-hearted  Nell  Owynne  is  among  the  number  who  left  the  ringers  a  sum  of  money 
for  their  weekly  entertiunment.  In  the  vaults  under  tbe  church  lies  Mrs.  Oentltvr^ 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  in  the  churchyard  Roubiliac,  tbe  great  sculptor,  who  died 
in  1768.  Charles  Pibdiu  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  this  church, 
at  Oamden  Town. 

Hawksmoor  commenced  operations  about  the  same  time  as  Qibbs,  and  with  his 
best  work,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  was  finished  in  1719.  The  exterior  exhibits 
both  his  faults  and  excellences :  it  has  something  of  the  heaviness  which  characterised 
him,  but  has  also  an  air  of  magnificence,  with  something  like  harmonious  simplicity 
of  decoration.  The  interior  is  sumptuously  benutifui,  though  injured  by  the  pews ; 
the  galleries  also  interfere  with  tbe  classical  simplicity  and  harmony  of  tbe  plan. 
His  next  church,  St.  Ann's  Limehouse,  finished  in  1724,  presents  all  bis  worst  quolitiei 
with  scarcely  any  of  his  best.  His  next  work,  St.  George's  Church,  was  in  tbe  samo 
neighbourhood.  In  St.  Geoi^e's,  Bloomsbury,  Hawksmoor  made  a  material  addition 
to  his  plans.  Influenced  probably  by  tbe  admiration  excited  by  Qibbs's  portico  to 
St.  Martin's,  he  determined  to  have  one  for  St.  Qeoi^e's,  and,  as  might  have  reasonably 
been  expected,  improved  upon  it  in  some  points;  it  displays  itself,  for  instance,  better, 
from  tbe  height  to  which  it  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  though  it  is  con- 
sidered inferior  in  point  of  execution.    Bat  what  shall  be  said  of  the  heavy-looUiig 
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body  behind,  or  of  the  steeple,  vrVidh  one  writer  (Walpole)  calls  >  InsBterpieco  of 
absurdity,  whilst  others  prefer  it  to  an;  other  in  the  metropolis,  on  the  gronnd  of  it« 
originalitj,  pietaresijuc  form,  and  ex  press)  Teoess  1  tiponthe  tower,  irhich  Afu  as  ez' 
pressioQ  of  majestic  Elmplicitj,  rises  a  range  of  nnattached  Corinthian  pillars  and 
pediments,  extending  round  the  four  sides  of  the  steeple,  with  a  kind  of  double  base, 
ornamented  in  the  tower  division  with  a  round  hole  on  each  side,  and  a  curious  little 
projecting  arch  at  each  angle  ;  above  this  stage  commences  a  series  of  steps,  gradually 
narrowing,  so  es  to  assume  a  pyramidal  appearance,  the  lowest  of  which  are  ornamented 
at  the  corners  by  lions  and  unicorns  guarding  the  royal  arms,  and  which  support  at 
the  apex,  on  a  short  column,  a  statue,  in  Roman  costume,  of  George  I. 

The  other  architects  of  the  period  In  question,  who  rose  into  reputation  or  notico 
by  their  churches,  are  James,  Archer,  and  Fiitcrofl.  To  the  first  we  owe  the  aristo- 
cratic church  of  the  most  aristocratieal  of  parishes,  Bt.  George's,  Hanorer  Square, 
completed  In  1724,  or  two  years  before  St.  Martin's  ;  a  circumstance  of  some  impott- 
aneo  when  we  consider  that  its  portico  ie  considered  to  be  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  church  referred  to,  Aa  to  the  Interior,  not  only  are  all  the  orders  there,  but  more 
we  fear  than  either  an  antique  Roman  or  Greek  would  be  willing  to  recognise.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  too  evident,  tha^  with  all  the  architects  we  hard  mentioned,  in  all  their 
works,  St.  Mary  Woolnsth  alone  exoepted,  they  have  been  excellent  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  they  have  been  leaat  original.  Theb  porticos  have  chiefly  mad«  tba 
fame  ef  Oibbs,  Hawksmoor,  and  Jamas,  which,  at  the  beet,  we  now  learn  from  the 
highest  authorities;  are,  in  all  their  beauty,  but  imperfect  imitations  of  their  respeo^' 
iire  originals.  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street,  With  its  fluted  obelisk  fOT  a  spire,  is  another 
of  James's  works,  erected  in  1732.  Archer's  well-known  production  is  Bt:  John's 
Church,  Westminster,  flnished  in  1728  ;  and  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  designate 
by  any  single  phrase,  it  must  be  some  such  as — Architecture  run  mad.  If  one  could 
imagine  a  collection  of  all  the  ordinary  materials  of  a  church  in  tbe  last  century, 
with  an  extraordbary  profusion  of  decoration,  of  porticos,  and  of  towers,  to  have 
suddenly  dropped  down  from  the  skies,  and,  by  some  freak  of  Mature,  to  have  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  order  and  harmony  and  fantastic  grandeur, — the  four  towers  at  the 
angles,  the  porticos  at  the  ends  and  in  the  front, — it  would  give  no  very  eiag^eratad 
idea  of  St.  John's.  TanbrUgb,  says  Pennant,  had  the  discredit  of  the  pile.  There 
is  something  refreshing  in  turning  from  such  a  ipeeimes  of  originality  to  the 
•oberer  form  and  unpretending  style  of  8t.  Qiles  in  the  Fields,  with  Ite  tall  and  grace- 
ful spire.  It  is  curious  that  this  edifice,  which  has  given  to  Flitcroft  hie  reputation, 
should  be  attributed,  in  the  B^port  of  the  Church  Commission ers  to  the  House  of 
Oommons,  to  Hawksmoor,  who,  they  say,  expended  £8605  7g.  2d.  upon  it ;  but  there 
ie  no  doubt  but  Walpole,  and  the  Tiew,  published  In  1753,  are  correct  In  ascribing  it 
to  Flitcroft,  who  wae  probably  employed  by  Oibbs,  and  not  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  interior  baa  an  arched  celling,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  is  more  than 
usually  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  "  Resurrection  Gate,"  as  the  entrance  at  one 
comer  of  the  churchyard  is  called,  from  the  representation  of  that  event  seeli  on  its 
upper  portion,  is  of  older  date  than  the  ehurdi,  having  been  executed  about  1687. 
The  old  church,  to  which  it  was  then  an  adjunct,  had  in  former  times  manj  Hch 
monuments ;  one,  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  the  well-known  loyalist  and  writer,  still 
remains.  A  more  diitinguished  sharer  in  the  turbulent  but  sublime  wax  of  principles 
that  has  made  the  seventeenth  century  for  ever  memorable,  Andrew  Marvel,  was  also  in- 
terred berci  St.  Giles  also  preserves  the  ashes  of  a  truly  great  poet,  Ohapnuin,  the 
translator  of  Homer.  Another  of  the  illuatrious  has  yet  to  be  mentioned  in  eonneetion 
with  SI.  Oilee,  an  artist  whose  worka  have  raised  him  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of 
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European  fiime  88  a  sculptor — a  num  whoso  lifowasbut  a  counterpart  of  hU  Works:  each 
illuBtrating  each.  Flaiman  was  buried  here  on  the  15th  of  December,  1826,  his  body 
accompanied  to  the  grave  bj  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Rojal  Academy.  For 
once,  an  inscription  speaks  simple  truth  :  we  read  here,  "  John  Flasman,  II.A.,  P.9., 
Whose  mortal  life  wne  a  constant  preparation  for  a  blessed  immortality  :  his  angelic 
spirit  returned  to  the  Dinue  Qiver  on  the  Tth  of  December,  1S26,  in  the  seTcntj- 
seeosd  year  of  his  age."  The  ground  on  which  St.  Giles's  stands  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  hospital,  founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  for  lepers ;  aud  it  was 
in  front  of  this  hospital  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  so  Mvagely  burnt, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  his  early  friend.  The  phrase  "St.  Qiles'fl  Bowl" 
will  remind  many  of  the  custom  that  formerly  prcrailed  here  of  giving  every  male' 
(actor  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  a  bowl  of  ale,  as  bis  last  worldly  draught 

As  to  the  host  of  other  churches  that  arose  during  the  sane  or  a  little  later  period, 
it  were  useless  to  enter  into  any  architectural  details.  Eternal  imitations  apparent 
through  eternal  attempts  at  originality  are  their  chief  characteristics,  where  the 
architects  had  any  ambition ;  wbere  they  had  not,  their  churches  sank  exen  hclow 
contempt,  built  as  they  mostly  were  in  a  style  req^iiiring  splendour  of  decoration  and 
harmonioua  combinations  of  form  as  its  essentially  redeeming  features,  qualities  that 
the  masters  in  the  school  alotie  could  give.  So  we  shlUl  merely  notice  sUch  of  them 
as  present  any  other  features  of  moment.  In  St,  Botolph'a,  BishopsgaCe  Street,  the 
architecture  of  which,  and  of  an  cxtensire  similar  class,  seems  to  ua  best  described  as 
of  the  pUffy  cherubim  with  wings  order  (so  favourite  a  species  of  decoration  is  that 
feature,  and  so  completely  does  it  harmonise,  in  its  way,  with  oU  around),  lies  buried, 
with  a  manutnent  preserved  from  the  old  church.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Pindar,  the  inha' 
bitant  of  the  neighbouring  house  in  Bishopagate  Street,  where  we  have  still  preserved 
a  most  rich  and  unique  specimen  of  the  andent  domestic  architecture  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  churchyard  there  is  a  tomb  inscribed  with  Persian  characters,  of  which 
Stow  gives  the  following  account  ;  "  August  10,  1626.  In  Petty  Ptalice  [a  part  of 
the  cemetery  unconsecrated],  out  of  Christian  burial,  was  huricd  Hedges  Shaugh- 
sware,  a  Persian  merchant,  who  with  his  son  came  over  with  the  Persian  ambassador, 
and  was  buried  by  his  own  son,  who  read  certain  prayers,  and  used  other  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  own  country,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  whols 
month  after  the  burial ;  for  nhom  is  set  up,  at  the  charge  of  his  son,  a  tomh  of  stone 
with  certain  Persian  characters  thereon  :  the  exposition  thus — This  grave  is  made  for 
Hodges  Sbadghsware,  the  chiefeet  servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of 
20  years,  whs  came  from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  died  in  his  service.  If  any  Persian 
ooraeth  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  tliis  aad  a  prayer  for  him,  the  Lord  receive 
hit  soul,  for  here  lieth  Maghmole  Shaughaware,  who  was  born  in  the  town  Sovoy, 
in  Persia."  Shorediteh  was  rebuilt  about  1731  by  the  elder  Dance  ;  St.  Botolph'a, 
Aldgate,  originally  given  by  the  descendants  of  the  thirteen  knights  forming  the 
Knighten  Guild  to  the  Priory  of  Trinity,  in  1741  i  Bt.  Mary,  ffhitechapel,  in  1764  ; 
and  8t.  Alphage  or  Elphege,  one  of  the  Churches  that  escaped  the  fire,  in  1777.  The 
porch  of  St.  Alphage,  with  its  sculptured  heads  and  pointed  arches,  is,  however,  no 
production  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  a  remnant  of  the  old  Blsing  Priory. 

After  the  erection  of  such  of  the  fifty  churches  fts  were  erected,  and  the  rebuilding, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  of  some  of  the  older  ones,  there  was  a  remarkable  pause  :  during 
the  long  period  eitending  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  down 
almost  to  its  close,  there  were  liot  (including  St.  Alph^e  and  St.  Mary,  Whiteehapel) 
six  churches  erected  in  the  metropolis.  In  an  architectural  point  of  Tiew  this  was 
fortuiiate.    The  Italian-Roman  school  had  been  fairly  pat  before  the  puhlle,  and 
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thore  required  time  to  come  to  a  right  nndentanding  of  its  cotnparatiTe  merits  with 
the  Gothic,  which  it  superseded  here,  uid  the  puier  Qrecian  and  Romui  schooU,  on 
ifhich  it  had  raised  itself  at  home.  The  genersJ  character  of  the  numerous  new 
churches  that  now  meet  us  on  ever;  side  in  the  metropolis,  the  growth  of  the  last 
twent;-fiTe  years,  speaks  emphatically  that  tho  decision  has  been  unfarourable.  It 
was  again  fortunate  that  after  such  a  period  the  more  eminent  architects  who 
assumed  th«  rosponsible  position  of  erecting  buildings  that,  from  their  very  character 
as  well  as  from  their  metropolitan  position,  should  ijnajs  be  the  best  the  state  of  the 
art  can  furnish,  did  not  attempt  originality,  till  they  had  purified  their  own  and  the 
public  tastes,  by  familiarity  with  the  long  misunderstood  and  misused  works  of 
antiquity.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  in  art  of  aoy  kind,  than  that  ereiy 
permanent  adranco  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  excellence  that 
has  gone  before.  Invaluable,  therefore,  were  tho  variety  of  buildings  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centuiy,  in  which  the  Qrecian  orders,  tho  Doric  and  Ionic, 
were  introduced ;  though  no  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  the  introduction.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  beautiAil  church  of  St.  Fancras, 
New  Road,  appears  with  even  greater  interest  than  its  exquisite  (wlumns  and  doora 
alone  could  give  it.  This  was  finished  in  1822  ;  the  architects  were  Messrs.  W.  and 
H.  Inwood,  men  who  had  eridently  diunk  deep  at  the  undefiled  well  of  Atheniam 
architecture.  Their  building  is  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  famous  temple  of  Erech- 
thcion  at  Athens,  one  of  the  moat  florid  existing  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order. 

St.  Dunstan'a  in  the  West  demands  a  few  words,  if  it  be  only  for  its  past  lame. 
Who  does  not  remember  its  clock,  and  the  clubmen  who  struck  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters on  the  bell  suspended  between  them,  and  the  eternal  crowd  of  gazers  [on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  street,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  action  ?  Yet  not  all  their 
popularity  saved  them'  from  being,  turned  off  with  contumely  at  last.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  about  1833,  firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  architect  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, who  died,  as  we  learn  from  a  tablet  over  the  entrance,  on  the  l&th  day  after  its 
completion.  It  must  have  been  a  satisfaction,  even  in  the  dying  hour,  to  feel  that 
such  a  work  mtu  completed.  The  tower,  130  feet  high,  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
composition,  and  the  interior  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  genual  el^ance  of  s^le 
and  richness  of  decoration. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  a  more  modem 
date,  dnring  which,  if  there  is  as  yet  too  great  a  proneness  to  imitation,  and  no  very 
striking  attempts  at  originality,  the  models  chosen  have  been  of  a  higher  kind,  and 
in  many  instances  the  adaptations  have  been  happy  and  the  effects  graceful  and 
picturesque.  For  our  specimens  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  tho  boundaries  of 
London  and  Westminster,  though  all  are  within  London  in  its  wider  sense — all  within 
the  London  post-office  district.     First,  of  those  belonging  to  (he  Church  of  England. 

jSt.  PtUr'i,  Park  Street,  Bankside. — This  church  and  the  parsonage  house  and 
schools  (by  Mr.  Chr.  Edmonds,  architect)  make  altogether  a  rather  striking  architec- 
tural group :  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  any  particular  disadvantage  to  it,  that  it  presents 
itself  suddenly  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  narrow  and  crooked  street,  going  along 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Southwark  Bridge.  The  church  itself,  which  is  built  of 
gray  brick  and  stone,  is  in  a  very  plain  style  of  pointed  architecture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  poreh  on  the  south  side,  in  a  much  later  and  more  ornamental  style  thnn 
the  rest.  Externally,  however,  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  respectable  production ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  interior,  for  that  is  exceedingly  bald  and  plain. 
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The  church  wm  conaecrated  in  1840.  It  measurea  internallj  80  feet  by  46,  and 
ftffoTda  laOO  aittiogs,  about  one-third  of  irhtoh  ire  free. 

Trinity  ChuriA,  Blackbeatb  Hill,  erecUd  Id  1840,  from  the  deugns  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wild,  ia  in  the  earlier  pointed  style,  of  which  it  exhibita  some  good  details,  besides 
much  that  is  both  unueual  sad  effective  in  the  disposition  and  general  coiabination, 
owing  to  the  apsis  being  made  to  project  between  the  towers ;  a  novelty  in  tbe  design 
not  perfectly  arbitrary,  because,  although  inclining  considerably  towards  the  soudi, 
the  end  of  the  building  facing  the  road  may  be  called  the  eaat,  consequently  is  the 
one  which,  in  conformity  with  custom,  is  appropriated  to  tbe  altar ;  while,  aa  the 
main  street  or  road  immediately  pasaea  it,'  it  was  almost  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
principal  entrances  should  be  towards  tbe  latter.  Perhaps  it  has  been  fortunate  for 
the  architect  that  the  difficulties  of  the  site  forced  upon  him  this  peculiarity  in  his 
plan,  since  it  has  led  to  a  stiikingly  pictuieaque  physiognomy  in  tbe  eleTatiou  of  this 
principal  front  of  the  building,  and  to  an  exceedingly  pleasing  contrast  ef  forms, 
and  play  of  light  and  shade  ;  and,  aa  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  is  no  small 
adrantage  that,  instead  of  facing  due  east,  this  end  has  partly  a  south  aspect.  At 
the  same  time,  the  homeliness  of  the  material  employed  detracts  in  aome  degree  from 
the  effect  of  tbe  deaign,  being  constructed  almost  entirely  of  yellow  brick.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  interior  is  96  feet ;  and  the  breadth,  including  tbe  aisles  (which 
do  not  extend  quite  to  the  north-west  end),  ia  50  feet  These  aisles  are  divided  &ota 
the  body  of  tbe  church  by  fire  arches  on  each  aide.  The  timber  roof,  however,  and 
tiie  apsia  with  an  altar  screen,  and  three  lofty  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect. 

In  1S41  another  church  waa  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  preceding  one,  at 
Lee,  from  the  designa  of  Mr.  John  Brown.  The  style  adopted  for  it  is  that  of  early 
GoUiic  or  lancet-headed  pointed,  which  has  become  rather  general  for  buildings  of  this 
class ;  but  the  one  we  are  now  noticing  forma  a  ftvourable  exception  to  the  nu^ority  of 
them,  being  free  from  that  crudity  of  design  which  stamps  so  many  of  our  lately-erected 
churches,  and  which  bespeaks  tasteless  niggardliness  rather  than  simplicity  or  aound 
economy.  The  plan  of  the  church  at  Lee  is  a  parallelogram,  whoae  extreme  length 
from  east  to  weat  ia  116  feet  exclusively  of  tbe  buttresses,  and  its  width  04.  At  tbe 
weat  end  rises  a  tower  surmounted  by  an  octangular  belfry  and  apire,  making  an 
entire  height  of  136  feet ;  and  that  firont  ia  further  distinguished  by  the  gables  over 
the  aide  compartments,  which  contribute  no  little  to  general  richness  of  composition 
and  outline.  Nor  ia  the  east  end  the  least  effective  and  ornamental  portion  of  the 
exterior,  that  elevation  being  divided  by  buttreaaea  into  three  compartments,  each  of 
which  ia  crowned  by  a  gable  ;  and  the  middle  one  contiuna  five  windows  grouped 
together  into  one  design,  after  the  manner  of  that  called  "  The  Five  Slaters  "  in  York 
Minster.  For  other  parts  and  detaila  of  tbe  exterior  tbe  Lady  Chapel  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  has  served  as  a  model ;  and  the  general  effect  is  highly  satisfactory.  The 
interior  ia  divided  into  a  nave  and  aislea,  by  two  ranges  of  clustered  pillars,  from 
which  spring  ricbly-moulded  arches  supporting  tbe  roof;  and  tbe  eastern  end  is 
marked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and  arches  into  a  sort  of  chancel  or  apsis, 
within  which  are  the  altar  and  Testry.  This  portion  of  the  interior  is  further  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  having  a  groined  ceiling  ;  whereas  the  roof  of  the  church 
generally  is  executed  in  a  later  style,  it  being  divided  by  arched  riba  into  compart- 
ments which  are  again  sul^divided  into  panels  by  lesser  riba,  with  ornamental  bosses 
at  their  intersections ;  and  being  designed  in  imitation  of  a  timber  ceiling,  it  ia 
accordingly  coloured  to  resemble  oak.  Beaidea  the  taste  displayed  in  the  design,  the 
architectucal  character  of  this  interior  ia  greatly  enhanced  by  there  being  no  side 
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galleries,  those  HtumbUng-blocks  in  modtm  churchee,  whicb,  inatead  of  being  made 
component  ports  of  the  ■rcfaiteetiiie,  tse  almost  ioTariably  cfienuTS  ezcteacences,  no 
better  in  effect  than  eo  many  temporary  stagings  put  up  irithin  the  aisles,  and 
obstructing  and  encumbering  the  arches  and  pillars.  The  only  gallery  hero  is  one  at 
the  west  end,  which  ij  approached  by  a  staircase  Klthiti  the  tower ;  consequently  the 
arches  of  the  aisles  are  not  blocked  up  by  rows  of  seats  in  their  upper  part,  which  not 
only  detract  from  perspective  effect,  but  produce  a  mean  and  confused  appearance. 
Another  faTourable  drcumstaace  is  that  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  gloss, 
whereby  a  Teiy  unusual  degree  of  richness  .and  solemolty  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
interior,  and  a  mellow  tone  diffused  over  it,  so  different  from  that  raw  yet  garish,  and 
we  might  almost  say  worldly,  everj-day  light  which  prevails  in  the  generality  of  our 
churches.  These  windows  hare  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  an  artist 
who  has  here  glfen  proof  of  bit  study  of  ancient  examples  of  the  kind,  particulU'Iy  in 
the  east  window  or  windows,  which  have  none  of  the  theatrical  glare  that  is  so  offen- 
sive to  good  taste  in  many  modern  specimens  of  painted  glass.  It  having  been 
determined  that  this  interior  shall  not  be  disfigured  by  monuments,  which,  as  usually 
introduced,  are  generally  af  chitectural  blemisheH,  even  when  good  in  themselves  ; — ft 
series  of  blank  arcades  hare  been  formed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisles,  to  receive 
marble  tablets,  and  should  occasion  arise,  siniilar  arcades  will  be  formed  along  the 
north  imd  south  walls  of  the  aisles. 

CAria  <%v.reh,  Streatham,  at  the  top  of  Brixton  Hill,  Surrey,  deserres  notice  as  well 
on  account  of  Its  picturesque  character  as  for  the  singularity  of  its  style,  which  if 
not  strictly  Lombardic,  partakes  more  of  that  than  any  other.  The  front  it  remark- 
able for  breadth  and  simplicity  of  character,  arising,  iti  some  degree,  from  the  fewness 
of  its  features,  consisting  of  three  round-headed  recesses  containing  doorways,  and  a 
luge  circular  window  (whose  tracery  Is  composed  of  intersecting  triangles)  over  the 
centre  on^  and  beneath  the  gable  which  crowns  that  division  of  the  fafade.  That 
window  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  radiated  bordering  eucirclinglt,of  colodred 
brick,  which  species  of  polycbromy  is  extended  to  several  other  parts.  The  archi- 
tect, Mr.  J.  W.  Wild,  restricted  in  the  amonnt  of  the  fund  at  his  disposal, 
adopted  a  style  which  has  enabled  him  to  confer  unity  of  expression  upon  the  whole 
of  his  flibric,  and  to  make  the  exterior  and  interior  perfectly  correspond  with  each 
other.  It  is  simple  almost  to  severity.  Of  what  is  generally  understood  hj  ornament 
there  Is  here  very  little,  nor  is  there  any  great  variety  of  forms  ;  nothing,  however,  is 
omitted  that  the  design  obviously  demanded,  nor  are  there  any  marks  of  negligence. 
Of  this  chutch  It  is  not  the  least  merit  that,  though  there  is  apparently  so  very  little 
In  it  to  produce  effect,  there  is  &i  tnofe  than  the  usual  degree  of  it,  and  that  too  of 
a  p«Iculiar  kind.  The  church  forms  a  simple  parallelogram  of  85  feet  6  inches  by  57 
feet,  extended  at  the  east  end  by  a  semicircular  apsis,  making  the  entire  length 
18  feet  more,  or  103  feet  6  inches.  The  monotony,  however,  that  might  arise  from 
this  uniformity  of  plan,  is  counteracted  by  the  campanile  being  made  to  project  from 
the  south-east  angle.  This  campanile  is  16  feet  square,  and  65  high,  or,  measured  to 
the  Bulnmit,  113.  The  decoration  elsewhere  adopted  in  the  church  is  resorted  to 
both  in  the  upper  part  of  the  campanile  and  in  its  spire,  which  last  shows  an  inlay 
Snrface  of  red  and  white  brick  forming  a  chevron  pattern  on  it.  Of  the  three  door- 
ways, the  centre  one  stands  in  a  recessed  arch,  which  is  10  feet  square,  and  the  tym- 
panum was  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  piece  of  sculpture  by  Bouomi,  but  it  was  nevet 
supplied.  The  lateral  elevations  show  two  tiers  of  windows  below,  the  first  or  lower 
tier  consisting  of  only  four  windows,  while  the  other  has  triple  that  number,  forming 
a  continuous  arcade,  by  which  airangement  the  interior  of  the  building  perfectly 
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uoords  witik  its  exterior.  On  each  aide  of  the  bats  ua  fire  pointed  uchea,  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  the  west  front,  not  reeting  upon  pierg  or  cluitered  shafts,  but 
■pinging  f^m  the  capites  of  columns,  tall  rather  than  slender  in  their  proportions- 
Betveen  Moh  Arch  are  two  smallei  ones  belov  of  similar  character,  which  support 
the  front  of  the  galleries.  The  altar  recess,  or  apsis,  which  is  somewhat  pore  ^an  a 
temidreU,  being  17  feet  in  width  bj  U  in  depth,  is  covered  bj  a  semidome  and  is 
lighted  bj  a  series  of  saven  arches  or  windows  on  the  same  levol  &om  the  floor  w 
those  at  the  back  of  the  galleries. 

St,  Mary't,  in  St.  George's  Parish,  Southwark.  Though  tot;  different  in  Itself  from 
that  whisk  charactariBSs  the  preceding  structure,  the  mode  in  irhich  its  arohitact, 
Ur.  B.  Ferrej,  has  treated  this  building,  shows  similar  ditcretioii  in  not  attempting 
too  much,  but  endeavouring  to  produce  effect  rather  by  form  than  bj  decoration. 
He  has  accordicglj  omitted  the  usual  appendage  of  a  steeple  or  tower,  and,  (u>ntent- 
ing  himself  with  placing  a  small  bell-turret  over  the  gablo  of  (he  west  end,  has  com- 
pensated for  the  plainness  of  the  design  in  other  respects  bj  variety  of  outline.  The 
situation  is  on  a  confined  piece  of  ground  near  the  Old  Kent  Boad,  which  allows  of  no 
approach  being  made  to  the  church  OD  the  west  side,  and  accordinglj  that  end  of 
the  building  is  left  quite  plaiD,  as  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  all  from  an;  public  road. 
The  east  end,  on  the  contrarj,  comes  into  view  at  the  termination  of  Qlarence 
Btreet)  which  it  faces  in  a  direct  line.  The  style  adopted  is  early  Goglieb,  with 
hi^-pitched  roof  and  gable,  and  the  plan  (86  feet  in  length  interoally)  cruciform, 
owing  to  which,  and  to  the  transepts  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  body  of  the 
church,  considerable  variety  la  given  to  the  whole  exterior.  There  aie  three  entrance*, 
one  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side.  The  whole  is  of  brickwork  with  stone 
dreeaings,  except  the  east  end,  which  is  faced  with  flint-work, 

St.  FavCt,  Knightsbridge.  Of  this  church  (the  first  stone  of  which  wu  laid  Nor. 
7,  1840),  the  exterior,  though  oi(ly  of  brick  and  atone,  displays  much  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  (Mr.  T.  Cundy),  at  least  with  regard  to  the  west  front  and 
towM,  to  which  portions  the  rest  of  the  design  is  evidently  kept  very  subordinate. 
The  tower,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  is  termed  early  perpendicular,  has  an 
open  arch  below  on  each  of  its  three  detached  sides,  placed  in  square-headed  com- 
|>artments  with  shields  io  the  spandrils.  To  the  porch  thus  formed  there  is  an  asceqt 
of  three  or  four  steps,  and  within,  its  ceiling  is  groined  and  ribbed.  Over  the  porch 
the  structure  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  121  feet,  in  two  stories,  each  having  a 
lofty  and  handsome  window  (on  its  sides,  as  well  as  in  front),  and  the  whole  termi- 
Dftting  in  a  rich  embattled  parapet  of  open  work,  and  eight  crooketed  pinnacles,  four 
<rf  vkieb  rise  from  the  angles.  Besides  that  within  the  porch,  there  are  two  other 
entrances,  viz.  a  doorway  on  either  hand  of  the  tower,  with  bold  label  mouldings  and 
enriched  spandrils,  and  above  it  an  ornamental  niche,  with  crooketed  pinnacles. 
Theaa  decwations  cause  the  parapet  of  these  lateral  divisions  of  the  front  to  look 
plain  even  to  nakedness.  The  internal  dimensions  of  this  ohurch  (which  has  galleries, 
and  i*  capable  of  oontaining  1560  persons,  via.  960  in  pews,  and  600  in  free  seats)  are 
106  feet  in  length  by  &9  feet  6  mches  in  width,  and  47  feet  6  inches  to  the  ceiling, 
where  the  timber-work  of  the  roof  is  exposed  to  view,  and  the  tie-beams  are  fiUed  with 
toaeery.  Beneath  the  church  are  catacombs.  The  ground  was  given  by  the  Marquis 
of  WeatiqinateT,  and  the  structure  erected  by  subsoription,  at  tbe  cost  of  about  £10,000, 
one  thousand  of  which  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  in  addition  to  the  original 
estimate,  in  taiex  that  the  embellishments  might  be  more  fully  e&cted  than  they 
otherwise  could  have  been, 
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facade  consiaia  of  a  portico  irhow  columns  are  \a  the  Greek  Corinthian  Bt;le,  and  24  feet 
6  inches  high.  ThU  ftont  is  Burmcuntcd  by  a  heU-turrct,  the  gummit  of  which  a 
60  feet  above  the  ground.  The  other  elevations  arc  much  plainer.  The  dimea- 
oioiii  of  the  building  are,  ezternallj,  80bj  55feet,eicluBiTeof  the  portico;  iuteruallj, 
and  clear  of  the  oi|^-loft,  65  by  SI  ;  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  at  the  lidee, 
38  feet  9  iuehei ;  in  tha  centre,  which  la  raised  to  admit  of  clereitorj  or  attic  windows 
over  the  galleriea,  30  feet.  The  organ  case  is  designed  in  the  Oreek  style,  and  mi  as 
to  combine  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  architectural  anangemenU  of  the  interior,  a 
point  which  is  generally  quite  disregarded,  notwithstanding  that  it  in  one  of 
material  importance  in  the  aggregate  effect.  The  pulpit,  which  is  entered  immediately 
from  a  staiicaae  connected  with  the  Teitry  at  that  end  of  the  chapel,  is  of  taateful 
design  and  of  peculiar  form  and  character ;  it  is  so  placed  as  to  be  a  central  obj«ct  to 
combine  pleadngly  with  the  lines  and  mouldings  of  the  fronts  of  the  galleriee. 

&.  Suphfn\  Bochestet  Row,  Westminster,  was  erected  and  endowed  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutta.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey  was  the  architect  of  the  building,  the 
first  stone  of  which  wa«  laid  in  1847.  It  is  built  to  accommodat«  about  1000  per^ 
sons,  and  is  in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  14th  century,  with  a  tower  and  spire  on 
its  north  side,  and  a  north  porch.  Internally  it  has  a  nave  82  feet  long  by  81  feet 
wide,  side  aisles  13  feet  wide,  and  a  chancel  47  by  21  feet  The  tower,  which  is 
placed  more  towards  the  east  than  the  weat  end  of  the  church,  is  23  feet 
square,  and,  including  the  spire,  the  entire  height  from  the  ground  is  200  feet. 
The  tower  contains  a  clock  and  belfry  of  the  ancient  completeness,  and  is 
externally  one  of  the  finest  modem  compositions  of  its  kind.  The  spire  is  of 
stone ;  and  being  very  slender,  and  considerably  higher  than  the  tower  on  whidi 
it  standi,  has  an  effect  not  graee^l  at  a  distance,  but  greatly  iraproriug  in  a  near 
Tiew,  where  the  perspective  tends  to  equalise  the  two  heights,  and  to  diminish  the 
acnteness  of  the  spire.  It  has  ribs  on  the  angles,  which,  though  seldom  afforded  to 
a  modem  spire,  are  most  essential  to  every  stone  one,  which  otherwim  has  the  ap- 
parent mass  and  heaviness  of  an  obelisk.  The  materials  are  Smeaton  ragatone  for 
the  walla,  and  Anstone  stone  for  the  dressings. 

Chritt  Chvrch  at  Highbury,  completed  in  1849,  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  ability  of  its  architect,  Mr.  T.  AOom.  The  building  displays  itself  well, 
it  being  so  situated  that  it  can  be  closely  approached  and  inapeoted  on  every  side  : 
and,  as  unity  of  character  and  attention  to  finishing  have  been  observed  for  the  whole 
of  the  exterior,  it  is  marked  by  an  equality  of  merit  that  is  rarer  than  it  ought  to  be. 
The  exterior,  which  is  of  Kentish  rag  wiUi  Bath  stone  dreadngs,  ahowa  a  cruciform 
ainuigement,  with  a  tower  and  apire  within  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  nave 
and  bansept  on  the  north  side,  ao  that  it  recedes  &om  the  weat  front.  The  spire  ha* 
gabled  and  erocketed  lucamea  riaing  from  its  base  ;  and  other  lighta  of  similar  fonn, 
but  very  much  smaller  and  plainer  in  its  upper  part  Internally  the  plan  is  equally 
novel  and  commodious,  for  in  the  centre,  or  at  tbe  intersection  of  the  transept,  it 
becomes  an  octagon  of  four  wide  and  four  narrow  aides,  with  as  many  open  arches, 
the  smaller  ones  being  on  the  diagonals  of  the  plan.  Besides  producing  pleasing  pei- 
spectiTe  combinations  from  every  point  of  view,  this  disposition  allows  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  (placed  against  the  pillars  of  the  chancel  arcb),  to  be  seen  nearly  equally 
distinctly  from  all  parte  of  the  church.  Both  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  the  former  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  are  of  atone,  and  hexagonal  in  plan.  The  octar- 
gonal  portion  of  the  ground  plan  is  covered  by  a  timber  roof  constructed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  groined  vault.  The  chancel  forms  five  sides  of  an  octagon,  with 
as  many  windows  of  narrow  and  lofty  proportions,  ornamented  with  staisod  glass; 
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and  tlie  sltor  railing,  which  is  of  stone,  resembles  an  opon  screen  of  miniature  archea 
and  pillars.  The  organ  is  nithin  a  screened  recess  in  the  lawer  pari  of  the  tower. 
The  north  and  south  niadows  of  the  transept  part  are  at  present  plain,  but  will  have 
painted  glass,  as  has  the  west  window  at  the  back  of  the  singing  gallerj. 

SL  John's,  Charlatta  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  opened  for  service  in  1847,  nos  de- 
signed b;  Mr,  Hugh  Smith,  in  the  RomanesquB  atjle,  and  presents  in  its  west  or 
street  elevation  a  EjnuuctricallyKlisposed  composition,  consisting  of  a  centre  com- 
partment, with  an  enriched  arched  doorway  below,  a  triple' window  in  the  next  storj, 
and  over  that  a  large  circular  or  wheel  window  immediately  beneath  the  gable.  The 
side  divisions  are  formed  by  two  towers,  only  one  of  which,  that  to  the  north,  is 
as  yet  surmounted  by  its  spire,  which  is  a  short  one,  of  the  kind  distinguished 
by  the  term  "^roehe"  has  gabled  lucames,  and  is  covered  with  diamond- 
shaped  slates.  The  entira  height  of  tower  and  spire  together  is  ISO  feet,  of  which 
nearly  90  belong  to  the  tower.  The  dark  colour  of  the  slate  gives  the  spire  a  peculiar 
but  by  no  means  unpleasing  character,  foi  it  is  in  consequence  strongly  defined,  and 
comes  very  boldly  Aud  picturesquely  into  view  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  streets, 
where  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  not  visible.  The  front  itself,  on  the  'contrary,  has 
too  much  the  look  of  having  been  intended  to  be  upon  a  larger  scale,  as  if  the  latter 
hod  been  reduced  after  the  design  had  been  fixed  upon  ;  otherwise,  it  is  satisfactory. 
Its  dimensions  are  86  feet  by  58. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  of  which  Messrs.  Daukes  and  Hamilton, 
of  Gloucester,  are  the  architects,  is  one  of  the  happiest  applications  of  gothic  to  be 
met  with  in  buildings  of  its  class  anywhere  about  town  ;  the  most  free  from  that  un- 
happy formalism  and  mannerism,  both  in  regard  to  conception  and  to  treatment, 
which  stamp  many  modem  productions  of  its  kind  otherwise  manifesting  much 
cleverness.  Unlike  the  one  in  Charlotte  Street,  this  church  has  not  a  uniform 
elevation,  there  being  a  tower  carried  up  at  the  north-west  angle,  neither  distinct  &om 
Dormerelysetupon  that  part  of  the  structure,  hut  incorporated  with  and  rising  up  from 
it,  whereby  great  variety  is  thrown  into  the  composition,  without  its  being  too  much 
broken  up,  or  broken  up  at  all  in  its  lower  part,  for  there  very  great  breadth  is  pre- 
■erved — a  pleasing  d^ree  of  repose,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  either  blankness 
or  insipidity.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  true  artistic  feeling  is  displayed  : 
there  are  many  happy  touches  which  make  themselves  felt,  although  they  seem  quite 
spontaneous.  Of  this  kind  is  the  widely-extended  buttress,  with  a  small  but  boldly 
and  handsomely  moulded  doorway  in  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  tower  at  its  north-west 
angle.  Besides  being  piquant  in  itself,  this  exceedingly  valuable  little  hit  fuds  the 
composition  greatly  by  spreading  it  out  below.  The  building  is  also  well  situated  for 
effect,  that  being  no  small  advantage  to  it  which  most  persons  may  be  likely  to  think 
the  reverse  namely,  its  standing  in  aa  irregularly-built  street  of  rather  ordinary 
houses,  just  where  there  is  a  bend  in  the  line.  It  therefore  compotes  better  than  usual 
with  the  objects  around  it  Of  the  Wells  Street  church,  the  tower  and  spire  together 
rise  to  the  height  of  1S6  feet  from  the  ground,  the  spire  itself  being  about  70  feet. 
Though  the  east  end  of  the  building  can  be  seen  only  from  a  little-frequented  thorough- 
faro  through  a  back  yard,  it  is  built,  like  the  front,  with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  Inoul dings.  In  the  interior  thearches  and  pillars  are  well  moulded, 
and  architectural  effect  u  attended  to  better  than  usual ;  for,  instead  of  cutting 
agiunst  the  pillars,  the  galleries  in  the  side  aisles  are  set  back  from  them  a  few  feet. 
The  general  dimensions  ore  78  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  GS  in  breadth,  and  6S  in 
height  over  the  nare. 

With  two  or  three  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  we  close  our  notices  of  modem 
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cbuTch  ircUitecture.  The  most  iraportaul,  ».t  lewt  in  poiat  of  siie,  is  Mr.  Pugin'v 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Qeorge's,  neu  Bethlem  HoBpital,  vhicb  wtu  begun  in 
1841,  mi  opeoed  for  aerrice  in  1849.  The  church  itself  is  of  yellow  .brick  nith 
stone  dreuings,  rather  coatse  in  its  generid  appearance,  aod  not  particularlj  striking 
at  first  in  point  of  general  design,  but  carefully  studied  and  well  executed  in  all  its 
individual  features  and  their  details.  Jt  is  in  the  perpendicular  gothic  style,  with  a 
southern  tower,  which,  hcwerer,  is  not  yet  carried  up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  but  it  is  or  was  intended  to  be  180  feet  high,  with  a  spire  of  140  feet  nioro, 
making  altogether  an  altitude  of  320  feet.  At  the  northern  (the  altar)  end  there  is 
a  mass  of  conventual  buildings  attached.  These  consist  of  the  priests'  residences  and 
schools,  and  exhibit  more  of  studied  irregularity  and  quaint  homeliness  than  of  pre- 
tension at  regards  design,  or  even  of  severity  of  character;  and  although  they  are 
not  altogether  deficient  in  physiognomy,  yet,  were  not  their  real  purpose  known,  they 
might  pass  for  an  almshouse  or  spitsJ.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  has  three  ex- 
ceedingly brilliapt  stained-glas^  wiodows  at  its  north  end,  the  largest  of  them  in  the 
cbaocel  recess,  the  others  i|i  a  lateral  chapel  on  the  west,  and  a  cbapel-ltke  recess  on 
the  east,  which  last  communicates  with  a  long  corridor  that  leads  to  the  conTcntual 
residences.  At  present  the  interior  has  a  somewhat  Taoant  and  bare  look,  although 
in  one  respect  it  is  puire  filled  up  than  u  desirable,  as  far  ae  a^^rearance  is  concerned, 
by  the  benches  that  occupy  the  nave.  What  also  strikes  as  a  defect  in  the  building 
itself  is,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently-marked  separation  of  the  aisles  aqd  nave, 
owing  to  the  arches  between  them  being  so  wide  and  high,  and  the  pillars  so  small 
in  bulk,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  space  at  once.  What,  pediaps,  causes  the 
body  of  the  church  to  appear  more  naked  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  is  the  profuse 
decoration  and  vivid  coloura  bestowed  on  the  chancel  and  the  two  lateral  chapels. 
The  former  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  double  screen  of  small  stone  arches  and 
pillars,  over  which  is  erected  the  rood-loft,  with  a  crucifix  and  figures  of  the  Tii^in 
and  St.  John,  which,  besides  being  nearly  of  life  size,  are  coloured  iu  imitation  of  life 
or  else  of  wax-work.  The  chancel  or  sanctuary,  which  is  about  40  feet  in  depth, 
nnd  as  many  in  height,  is  scenic  enough,  not  to  say  theatric  also,  in  effect.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  js  covered  in  front  with  quatrefoil  panels  containing 
bas-reliefs;  and  is  backed  by  a  reredos  of  the  same  material,  forming  a  series  of 
canopied  niches,  viz.  ten  small  ones  containing  figures  of  angels,  and  a  large  one  at 
each  end,  with  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Immediately  over  this  reredos 
ia  the  large  east  window  of  nine  lights,  with  a  complexity  of  tracery  in  its  bead  ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  filled  in  with  brilliant  painted  glass,  presented  by  the  Eari  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  other  windows  of  the  chancel,  and  also  those  of  the  two  chapels,  are  of 
painted  glass ;  nor  have  ultramarine,  vermilion,  and  gilding  been  spared  for  the  other 
embellishments.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ostentatious  display  mode  in  mere  orna- 
ments and  accessories,  the  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  of  particularly  rich 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  affectedly  plain.  There  is,  besides,  great  inequality 
of  taste  sbon'n  ;  thus,  while  the  stone  pulpit  is  a  really  beautiful  work  of  excellent 
design  and  execution,  the  oi^n  loft  and  choristers'  gallery  strikes  us  as  sadly  marring 
the  effect  that  would  else  attend  that  lofty  and  spacious  recess  over  the  entrance  at 
the  south  end  of  tbe  nave  (for  the  church  stands  north  and  south),  and  within  tho 
tower,  where  the  painted  window,  seen  through  the  lofty  open  arch  which  frames  in 
the  gallery  and  recess,  shows  itself  in  very  picturesque  perspective. 

The  New  Cacholk  Church,  St,  John's  Wood,  was  built  and  endowed  in  1835  by  two 
ladies.  It  is  situated  en  tbe  west  side  of  the  Qrove  End  Bead,  fronting  to  it,  and 
between  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Lodge  Boads,  to  both  of  which  it^  flanks  present 
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thsmwlrea  fetptetivelj.  The  weitarn  and  priucipd  front  of  thii  e4ifica  ia  divided 
into  thref  oompvtmeqtg.  Ths  central  coinpArtweat,  fronting  the  nare,  projocta 
about  ten  feet,  and  is  flanked,  or  terminated  lat^irall;,  by  octagoaal  piimacled 
turrets,  which  run  up  to  a  heigbt  of  sixtj  foet,  and  ia  itself  numouated  bj  »  gable, 
the  acroteiium  of  which  ia  formed  by  a  cross,  similar  to  the  cross  at  the  ^at  ead  of 
SaliabuEf  oathedral.  The  grand  entrance  door  ia  in  this  compartment  of  the  front, 
and  above  it  there  ia  a  triple  iancet-headed  window,  wbibt  the  lower  part  of  tjie  gable 
is  occupied  bj  a  circular  or  Catherine-vhoel  window,  above  which  is  a  panel  with  a 
monogram  of  the  foundera  immediately  under  the  actotaral  croaa.  The  middle  bay 
of  the  triple  window  rises  abore  the  other  two,  and  thus  adapta  itself  better  to  the 
arched  and  groined  ceiling  within.  The  outer  compartments  of  the  front,  being  tlm 
front  of  the  aisles,  have  doors  opening  into  them,  and  single  lancet  windowi,  and 
their  gables  are  surmounted  by  peculiarly  fwmed  ornamented  croaaes,  taken  from  a 
me  example  of  the  thirteenth  century  found  in  Normandy,  and  smaller  pinnacled 
turrets  rise  out  of  the  buttresses  on  their  outer  tuiglss.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
this  front,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  modem  adaptations  of  Qia  materials  fumisbed  by 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  architocture  tliat  London  presents,  and  tbat  whilst  the  style 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  composition  ia  original,  though  the  materials  are  for  the 
moA  part  taken  from  existing  examples. 

A  wts  Sj/Ttagogm,  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  ia  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  bouaea  in 
Crosby  Square,  from  which  it  ia  approached  through  a  narrow  covered  passage, 
and,  though  secluded  from  view,  has  nevertheless  a  regular  facade,  forming  ita 
northern  extremity.  Thia,  which  ia  the  only  part  visible  of  the  outside,  forms  a 
composition  in  the  Italian  style,  divided  into  two  storiea  and  three  compartments 
boriiontally.  In  the  centre  one  ia  an  open  loggia  of  three  arches,  resting  upon 
coupled  eolurons  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  above  ace  flvo  large  arched  ifindows,  which 
are  those  of  an  apartment  (42  by  21  feet)  used  as  a  committee-room  or  vestry.  This 
portion  of  the  front  is  crowned  by  a  bold  block  cornice  of  Portland  stone.  Within 
the  loggia  are  three  doors,  opening  into  an  inner  veatibule,  or  rather  corridor,  carried 
tranaveraely  to  the  body  of  the  interior,  and  having  the  gallery  staircases  at  the 
extremities.  Facing  the  doors  from  the  loggia  are  others  that  lead  immediately  into 
the  synagogue  ;  the  coup  WmU  of  which  is  not  a  little  striking  and  attractive,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  proportions  and  air  of  Epaciousaaes,  but  also  its  general 
elegance,  and,  in  some  respects,  novelty  of  design.  Aa  a  piece  of  interior  architec- 
ture it  ia  highly  creditable  to  the  deaigner,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  who  has  here  distinguished 
himself  moat  advantageously.  One  ejrcuinatance  highly  favourable  to  effect  is,  that 
the  area  is  not  blocked  up  as  our  chuiches  are  with  pewing,  the  seats  in  the  lower 
pact  being  almost  congoed  to  the  space  beneath  the  side  galleries,  beyond  which  they 
extend  only  three  or  four  feet,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  floor,  between  the  ark  at 
the  south  end  and  the  platform  at  the  north,  quite  unencumbered.  Even  these  seats 
are  not  enclosed  like  pewa,  but  are  separated  from  the  oare  (if  it  may  so  be  called) 
by  merely  a  bw  parapet.  Another  thing,  equally  favourable  in  regard  to  archi- 
tectural effect,  is,  that  the  seats  of  the  galleries  are  quit«  concealed  from  view, 
instead  of  showing  themselves  as  they  do  in  some  of  our  churches,  ruing  steeply  one 
above  another,  like  those  in  a  plaj-house.  The  total  length  from  north  to  south, 
including  the  recess  or  ark  at  the  south  end,  is  72  feet,  and  the  extreme  width  54,  or 
between  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  32  ;  while  the  extreme  height  is  40.  The  eleva- 
tions of  the  rides  consist  of  two  ordera,  presenting  five  inter-columna  above  and  below, 
that  is,  four  columna  and  two  pilasters  at  the  extremities.  The  lower  order  may  be 
termed  Doric,  having  an  entablature  of  that  character ;  but  the  pillars  or  pien 
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ifbich  support  it  ar«  quite  novel  in  deaign.  The  upper  columns  are  Corinthian,  and 
behiud  tliem  ore  Been  five  Kindowa,  which  deserve  to  he  particularly  mentioned  on 
account  of  the  architectural  finish  bestowed  on  them ;  in  consequence  of  which  tiusj 
contribute  verj  materiallj  to  the  unitj  and  consistency  of  the  design.  There  is, 
likewise,  another  series  of  smaller  semicircular  windows,  between  the  cornice  of  the 
upper  order  and  the  ceiling,  answering  to  a  clerestory.  All  these  windows  are  glazed 
with  ground  glass,  with  coloured  borders,  which,  if  we  except  the  gilded  nictal-work, 
standing  on  the  lower  entablature,  that  serves  as  the  real  parapet  to  the  galleries,  is 
the  only  colouring  in  these  side  elevations  of  the  interior.  The  elevation  of  the 
south  end  hetween  the  galleries  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  ark,  a  semicircular  recess, 
about  2S  feet  in  diameter,  of  lofty  proportions,  and  covered  by  a  semi-dome.  This 
alco  eonsist-s  of  two  orders,  tie.  an  Italian  Doric  in  pilasters,  whose  shafts  are  painted 
In  imitation  of  verde  antico  on  a  porphyry  ground,  and  the  mouldings  of  their 
capitals  and  entablature  relieved  by  gUding  ;  and  a  Corinthian  order,  with  columns 
resembling  Sienna  marble,  and  capitals  and  entablature  in  white  and  gold.  It  con- 
uats  of  eight  columns,  \'a.  four  in  front,  disposed  in  pairs  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
opening),  and  backed  by  pilasters,  and  four  others  within  the  recess,  enclosed  within 
two  pilasters,  grouped  with  the  first-raentioned  ones,  and  forming  the  reveals  to  the 
opening  of  the  ark.  In  the  three  upper  inter-col iimns  thus  produced  are  as  many 
arched  windows,  entirely  filled  with  stained  glass  of  very  rich  arabesque  pattern. 
These  windows,  which  add  so  much  splendour  to  this  otherwise  very  rich  architec- 
tural composition,  were  designed  and  eiecnted  by  Mr.  James  Nixon  ;  uid  the  centre 
one  has  the  name  of  Jehovah,  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the  tables  of  the  law.  The 
semi-dome  is  coffered  with  octagonal  caissons,  filled  in  with  gilded  rosettes  on  an 
aEure  ground.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  other  decoration,  including  rich  festoons  of 
fkiit  and  flowers  between  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns,  and  ornaments  on 
the  frieze  of  the  same  order,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  follow- 
ing sentence  : — "  Know  in  whose  presence  thou  staudest."  The  centre  of  the  lower 
part  is  fitted  up  with  the  recesses  for  the  books  of  the  law,  which  are  enclosed  with 
elegant  doors  of  solid  and  beautifully-polished  mahogany,  partly  concealed  by  a  rich 
velvet  curtain,  fringed  with  gold.  There  are  likewise  massive  gilded  candelabra ; 
nor  is  the  pavement  at  all  inferior  to  the  other  parts,  it  being  entirely  of  fine  veined 
Italian  marble,  though  partly  concealed  by  rich  carpeting.  This  ark  is  not  enclosed 
by  any  railing,  but  is  elevat«d  from  the  rest  of  the  fioor  by  two  steps,  which, 
advancing  forward  semicircularly,  cause  the  marble  pavement  of  the  recess  to  present 
a  complete  circle  b  its  plan.  Outside  of  the  ark  is  en  arched  panel  on  eacb  side,  on 
the  level  of  the  galleries ;  that  on  the  east  containing  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  in  Hebrew — and  the  other  a  similar  one,  in  English.  Above  the  ark 
there  is  a  rich  fan-window  of  painted  glass,  and  a  corresponding  one,  though  less 
brilliantly  coloured,  at  the  north  end.  This  latter  is  comparatively  plain,  being 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  platform,  which  is  raised  four  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  parapet,  on  the  pedestals  of  which  are  placed  cande- 
labra similar  to  those  within  the  ark.  The  ceiling,  which  is  flat,  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  general  richness  of  the  whole  ;  its  centre  part  being  decorated  with 
thirty  coffers,  each  of  which  contains  a  lai^e  flower,  serving  to  conceal  an  aperture  for 
Tentilation.    It  was  built  in  IS39. 
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XVIII.    CHORCHES:    II. 


Si.  Uaiz  Otibibb. — Bomuice  bw  pf  late  ywn  (wnoved  muck  ^n)  the  itorea 
which  oui  antiquaries  and  topogiapheTB  have  been  so  long  and  ao  industriouslj  heap- 
ing up,  and  with  its  "  wiiard"  touch  has  reanimated  the  drj  bones  and  crumbling 
particles.  It  is  pUj  that  the  antiquaries  and  the  topogiuphers,  on  their  put,  dp  not 
reciprocate  such  friendlj  advances,  fiomance  would  do  much  for  them.  So  &r,  bow- 
ever,  are  the;  from  thinking  so,  that,  even  when  anything  of  the  kind  comes  in  their 
wa; — is  ao  forced  upon  (heic  attentitm  that  thej  nua  notice  it — nothing  can  be  more 
characteristic  than  theii  treatment  of  the  impertinence.  How  nupiciouslj  they  peer 
into  its  genealogy  ;  how  curtly  they  dismiss  it  if  no  flaw  be  there  discoveiable ;  how 
triumphantly  if  there  be  1  So,  in  the  history  of  the  noble  church  ^e  are  about  to 
describe,  Hary  Overy,  plying  to  and  fro  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  great 
rivei,  before  a  single  metropolitan  bridge  existed,  and  deroting  her  earnings,  m  well 
u  the  earnings  of  her  paronts  before  her,  to  the  erection  of  a  religious  bouse  on  its 
banks, — even  she,  poor  maiden,  hardly  escapes  their  hands;  they  would  deprive  her 
of  all  honours,  based  though  they  be  upon  nine  or  ten  centuries  of  grateful  recoUeo- 
tion.  And  why  would  they  do  this  1  Why,  whilst  few  traditions  are  better  authen- 
ticated than  this  of  the  fenyman's  daughter,  should  few  or  none  of  the  local  historians 
give  it  Irank  and  hearty  credence  1  Why  should  most  of  them  make  a  point  of  ques- 
tioning its  truth  }  Let  us  see  what  the  eridence  is.  And  first  we  shall  call  one  of 
their  own  body  (honest  John  Btow,  the  prince  of  topographers,  because  he  has  some 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry  about  him,)  into  court.  "This  church,  or  some  other  in  place 
thereof,  was  of  old  time,  long  before  tke  Conquut,  nn  houae  of  sisters,  founded  by  a 
maiden  named  Majry.  tJato  the  which  house  and  siBtera  she  left  (as  was  left  her  by 
her  piirents)  the  oversight  and  profits  of  a  cross  ferry  over  the  Thames  there  kept 
before  that  any  bridge  was  builded.  This  House  of  Sisters  was  afterwards  by  Svrithin, 
a  noble  lady,  converted  into  a  college  of  priests,  who,  in  place  of  the  ferry,  builded  a 
bridge  of  timber,  dtc.  *  *  *  *  In  the  year  1106  was  this  church  again  founded 
for  canons  regular,  by  William  Pont  de  I'Arcbe  and  William  Dauncy,  Ets.,  Normans."* 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
enter  the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  religious  (NimmunitieH  in  their  "canon"  books, 
which  uiunes  were  recited  ftom  time  to  time  with  honour,  and  the  persons  thence- 
forward held  as  taneti,  or  saints ;  and  hence  the  word  "eanoniauion."  Such,  proba- 
biy,  was  the  process  that  trBusfoimed  the  ferryman's  daughter  into  St.  Mary  Over; : 
the  latter  word  meaning  either  Over  the  Shi  (the  Saxon  word  for  river),  or,  o'  tk» 
JVrry,— easily  corrupted  into  Overy,  when  the  bridge  had  put  aside  the  more  primi- 
tive method  of  transport,  and  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  was  forgotten.  The 
hut  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  derivation  ;  "  for  in  some  very  ancient  records  the 
church  is  called  St.  Mary  ai  the  Ferrg." 

The  second  foundation  of  StHaryOveries  was,as  we  have  seen,  for  canons  regulftr; 
and  the  fonnders  were  "  William  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  William  Dauncy,  Kts,  Nor- 
mans."   Aldgod  was  the  first  prior.    Oifibrd,  the  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
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about  the  ume  period  built  the  splendid  palace  adjoining,  nu  also k  great  benefactor; 
indeed  the  erection  of  the  entire  nave  is  attributed  to  bim.  Others  rendered  aaiiat- 
ance  of  »  diSereut  but  no  less  useful  kind.  Alexander  Fitzgerald  gave  two  wejB  of 
cheese,  and  hit  grandson  Henry  a  field  of  wheat.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  pre- 
sentation of  important  gifts  are  strikinglj  illustiated  in  the  instance  of  the  second 
llarl  of  Warren,  who,  in  presenting  his  church  of  KircesGeld  to  the  new  pHorj,  placed 
a  knife  Upon  the  altar,  in  confirmation  of  the  grant.  Of  the  building  erected  at  this 
period,  tiiere  remained  in  the  nave,  till  the  late  alterations,  four  massj  round  pillars 
(differing  from  all  the  others,  of  a  later  date,  which  supported  the  roof),  and  the  rer; 
ancient  Noraian  arch  which  was  discavered  a  few  years  since  buried  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  which  led,  it  is  supposed,  into  the  cloisters  that  ex- 
tended along  the  northern  side  of  St.  Mnrf  Overies. 

In  the  great  fire  of  Southwark  in  1212,  the  Priory  nceiTed  so  much  damage,  that 
the  canons  founded  an  hospital  in  the  ncighbouriiood,  where  they  performed  all  the 
services  of  their  church  until  St.  Mary  Oreries  was  repaired.  From  this  hospital 
arose  the  well-known  St.  Thomas's.  About  five-and-twenty  years  after  this  calamity 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus  [Peter  des  B.oches|t 
who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Bome,  by  the  Pope,  having  previously 
distinguished  himself  as  a  follower  of  Richard  I.,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood at  his  hands.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  he  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  young  king,  Henry  IH.,  but  was  soon  supplanted  by  his  great  rival,  Hubert 
de  £urgh.  Of  the  state  of  the  Priory  iu  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  u  on  interesting  record ;  it  is  en  answer  to  the  application  of  the  king,  Edward  I,, 
to  admit  one  of  his  aged  servants  into  their  body.  They  state  that  they  are  so  poor 
that  the  whole  of  their  goods,  rents,  and  possessions  cannot  afford  sufficient  for  their 
own  maintenance  without  the  "  pious  bounty  of  the  faithful ;"  and  then  continue : — 
"our  church,  too,  which  now  for  thirty  years  last  past  (oh  shame  !)  has  been  in  ruin, 
we  have  laboured  our  utmost  about  the  repairs  of,  since  the  beginning  of  that  time, 
yet  we  hare  only  been  able  to  proceed  so  far  in  its  restoration  (hindered  by  vexatious 
and  burdensome  exactions,  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal)  as  to  build  our  cam- 
panile. Moreover,  through  that  continued  resistance  which  without  ceasing  we  at- 
tempt against  the  violence  of  the  River  Thames  (on  whose  banks  our  little  house  is 
situated),  and  for  the  safety  of  our  church,  our  strength  would  not  suffice  for  our  own 
security,  were  the  danger  not  lessened  happily  on  the  one  hand  by  a  subsidy,  on  the 
other  by  our  being  immediately  furnished  by  ourselves,"  &c.*  During  the  period 
that  the  monks  had  been  so  piously  struggling  to  repair  their  church,  Walter,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (in  1273)  promulgated  thirty  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  should 
assist  them ;  with  what  success  does  not  appear.  Another  ancient  record  recalls  a 
custom  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  olden  times,  which  must  have  presented  many 
pleasing  and  picturesque  features.  The  Priory  passed  a  statute  in  1337,  restricting 
the  boy-Hdwp  to  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.  The  personage  thus  referred  to  was 
a  child  commonly  diosen  from  among  the  choristers  by  them  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day 
(December  6),  to  assume  the  dignity  and  perform  some  of  the  offices  of  a  bishop,  until 
the  following  Innocents'  Day,  wearing  all  the  while  the  mitre,  and  bearing  the  pas- 
toral staff.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  the  chorister  as  bishop,  and  his  companions  as 
prebends,  walked  in  procession  to  the  church,  preceded  by  the  dean  and  canons.  As 
he  went  he  was  feasted  by  the  people,  and  bestowed  in  return  his  blessing,  which  woa 
highly  coveted. 

■  BnndeU  Brevium  et  Llteram  in  Tnrro,  London.  Ann.  32  Bdw.  L  Translated  in 
Taylor's '  Annals.' 
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We  ■mre  now  at  one  of  the  mosl  interesting  eventa  in  tlie  historj  of  8l.  Kmtj 
Overies— it«  restoration  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  when  the  poet 
Ocwer  contributed  the  principal  funds.  Thia  church  was  doubtless  endeared  to  him 
b;  a  pecoliu  tie :  he  was  married  here,  in  1397,  to  Alice  Qioundolf,  b;  the  celebrated 
Will^m  of  Wickhun,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  here  their  ashes 
repose.  A  smatl  monument  msiked  the  site  of  her  resting-place,  according  to  Leland, 
which  has  long  disappeared ;  hia  is  doubtless  destined  to  laat  as  long  as  the  beautiful 
edifice  which  enshrines  it. 

This  monument,  now  in  the  south  transept,  was  originallj  in  a  part  of  the  DOTth 
able  of  the  naTe,  called  St.  John's  Chapel,  where  it  was  placed  in  accordance  with  the 
poet's  directions  as  expressed  in  his  will.  He  writes, "  I  leaTe  mj  soul  to  God  mj 
Creator ;  and  mj  bod;  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Canons  of  the  blessod  Marj 
de  Overes,  in  ajilaee  tieprttilff  prmridedfor  it." 

The  gratitude  of  the  canons  to  their  generous  benefactor  was  marked  bj  their  long 
continuing  to  perform  a  jearl  j  obiit  to  his  memory,  and  bj  hanging  up  a  tablet  beside 
the  monument  with  the  inscription  "  that  whosoeTer  prajeth  for  Uie  soul  of  John 
Qower,  he  shall,  so  oft  as  he  so  doth,  have  a  M  and  a  D  dajs  of  pardon."  Each  of 
the  three  inscriptions  seen  at  the  back  was  originally  supported  by  a  Virgin  crowned  ; 
the  first  named  "  Charity,"  with  the  lines, 


the  second  named  "  Mercy,"  with  the  lines, 

"  O  good  Jesa,  show  thy  mercy 
To  the  soul  whose  body  liea  here;" 
and  the  third  named  "Pity,"  with  the  lines, 

"  For  thy  pity,  Jeeu,  have  regard 
And  put  this  soal  in  safe  keeping," 

The  words  "  Charity,"  "  Mercy,"  and  "  Pity,"  are  painted  in  red  abore  their  respectira 
couplets,  which  are  in  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  letters,  also  in  red. 
Running  across  beneath  these  inscriptions  is  another,  to  the  following  effect,  Nmilarly 
painted,  which  has  been  thus  rendered : — 

"  His  shield  henceforth  is  oselesa  grown ; 
To  pay  Death's  tribate  slain : 
His  BOal  'b  with  pious  &«edom  flown 
Where  spotless  spirits  reign." 

In  the  front  wo  read, "  Here  lies  John  Qower,  Esquire,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  also 
a  benefactor  to  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  11."  On 
the  purple  and  gold  band,  with  fillets  of  roses,  which  encircles  his  head,  are  the  words 
"  Merci  Jha."  The  three  gilded  volumes  which  support  the  latter  bear  the  names  of 
Oower'a  principal  worits,— the  '  Speculum  Meditantis,'  written  in  French,  a  work  of 
precepts  and  examples,  recommending  the  chastity  of  the  marriage-bed ;  the  '  Vox 
Clamantis,'  in  Latin,  having  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  for  its  subject ;  and  the 
'Coofessio  Amantia,'  in  English,  where  an  unhappy  lover  is  solaced  by  his  priest's 
pouring  out  a  profusion  of  stories  and  disquisitions.  The  last  alone  has  been  printed, 
and  it  is  upon  that  his  Aune  as  a  poet  deservedly  rests.  On  the  wall  at  his  feet  are 
bb  arms,  and  a  hat  or  helmet,  with  a  red  hood  b{«dered  with  ermine,  ai^  surmounted 
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by  hb  oKst,  »  dog.    In  the  Imt  i<nu  pr  St«  Tearg  of  Ooim'-*  lif»  b«  bM»iq«  Wvi,  tmi 
WM,  b»  |>atlietic&l| J  compl^iiu, 

"  Condemn'd  to  snffiir  life,  derdd  of  light" 
One  would  lilte  to  Icdow  trh^tber  he  bad  pnriou«|7  ae«D  fbe  beautiful  ^i^cQ  he  h»^ 
exp<))44^  ilia  treasure  to  ^^h  o'  wt^ether  he  knew  that  I>^u|;  ool;  hj  listening  to  )t« 
prusea  from  ^thec  and  much  leaa  deeplj-intereRted  adniirerA. 

Will  our  readera  look  once  more  upon  the  ongraving  of  flower's  iDq]iumeiit  ]  tiuj 
will  there  see  on  the  pillar  at  the  side  a  cwdiual's  hat,  with  cext^  aims  beneath. 
To  that  slight  memorial  is  attached  a  long  train  of  recollectioDs,  man;  of  them  of  the 
highest  interest-  The  arms  &re  of  the  Beaufort  family  i  th?  hut  is  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort's— that  wealthy  and  aiiibjtio(is  pielatq,  whose  death-bed  has  been  painted  by 
Shakspere  in  such  awful  colours  : — 

"  Lord  cardinal,  if  thoa  think'st  on  heavcD'a  Uisi, 

Bold  Dp  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope.'— 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  idgn." 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  Beaufort's  de^tb-bed  waa  not  of  so  fearful  4 
character  as  the  poet  intimates.  The  memorials  of  him  placed  here  are  supposed  to 
commemorate  bis  assistance  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  Qoner,  perhaps, 
had  but  partially  completed.  Beaufort  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1404, 
the  very  year  in  which  Cbwer  died.  But  the  principal  assaciatioDs  suggested  by 
those  memorials  are  of  a  much  more  absorbing  nature  than  any  we  bare  yet  inti- 
mated ;  to  us  they  speak  of  as  event  in  which  the  wily  Cardinal  had,  it  is  said,  the 
principal  share, — the  marriage  of  the  royal  poet  of  Scptland,  James  I.,  to  Jane,  a 
young  lady  of  great  personal  and  mental  acoomplishments,  daughter  of  the  Cardinal's 
deceased  brother,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  King.  If  one  were 
to  seek  no  further  than  the  pages  of  many  of  the  old  chroniclers,  we  should  say  that 
the  whole  end  and  urn  of  the  match  was  to  alhy  whatever  atigry  feelings  juight  have 
been  produced  by  James's  long  captivity  in  Bngland,and  connect  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  by  a  powerful  tie  ;  but  we  know,  from  the  exquisite  poem  which 
records  James's  feelings  and  sentiments  whilst  in  captivity*,  that  a  deeper  emotion 
than  statesmen  take  account  of  thrilled  through  his  heart  when  that  marriage  was 
made.  Windsor  Castle  had  ceased  to  be  a  prison  long  before  its  gates  were  flung  wide 
open  for  hifl  departure.  Looking  out  upon  the  garden  which  lay  before  his  window, 
"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  one  fresh  M*J  morrow,— 

"  walking  under  the  tower 
Full  secretly  new  coming  her  to  plain. 
The  ftirest  and  the  freshest  yoangS  Bower 
That  ever  1  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour." 

Lost  in  wonder  he  doubted  whether  it  was 

"  a  worldly  creliture. 

Or  heavenly  tbing  in  likeness  of  nattice," 

that  he  saw  before  him,  with  t)iat  "golilen  hair"  and  "chaplet  fresh  of  hue,"  m<1 

"  Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote." 
Via  h*  prisoner  after  this  t    Yes,  but  it  was  Jane  Beaufort  who  held  the  keys,    "niis 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  tmnsactions  of  the  time  cooeerning  his  release ; 


•  The  'King's  Quair.' 
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n)9te«  it  id  sa.y  ke  rni  Me&Sei,  And  a  considerablit  porttdil  of  IHb  Bdili  ctifti^d  for 

hiieigliteenyearB'lnftiiiteiiKilce*  Was  haigned  by  way  of  dowij.  The  marri^e  fcMt 
tnu  of  course  held  ttt  tfie  Oardioal^  [Kilace  adjoiobg,  aod  in  a  style  befitting  the  rank 
of  the  guests,  the  Importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  station  and  opulence  of  the 
eiltertainer,  who  inu  theit  the  richest  man  if  England.  The  mother  of  Jane  (now 
Qnben  6t  Scotland),  her  utlcles,  and  other  kindled,  literally  showered  presents  upon 
hbt  of  "pbite,  Je%elR,  gold  Hod  illter,  rlbh  fumitute,  cloths  of  arras,  euch  ae  at  that 
tliue  had  not  b^h  eeeh  id  Bcotlabd;  and,  amongst  other  gorgeous  omaUents,  a  Bnit 
of  hStigihgs  in  which  the  labotira  of  Hercules  were  most  curiously  wrought.  AUd 
being  thus  fumislied  of  all  things  fit  for  her  estate,  her  two  uncles  (the  Cardinal  and 
the  Duktl  of  Exetet),  and  dirers  other  ndble  med  ind  ladled,  accompanied  het  kod 
Bidg  James  he^  husband  into  his  ontt  kingdom  of  Scotland,  where  theylrcre  reeelted 
of  his  silbJBcts  irith  all  joy  and  gladness. "t  The  bonnection  so  romantically  begun 
Ms  blessed  itith  more  tbatt  brdiuaty  happinbsa:  the  heirta  of  the  Scdttlsh  Writen 
sbeA  to  ^rarm  ai  they  Bpenk  of  the  Queeti'a  beaut^j  rirtne,  and  conjugal  afffectioU: 
And  as  to  him,  tiie  accompllshfed  student — musician — poet,  did  thi  titlb  tinff  enhance 
or  dialnish  his  claims  to  lore  and  adnliration  T  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  answer^ 
(W  ua :— "  Of  the  fonder  kiugs  (of  8c(»lland)  it  Might  be  sWd,  the  tiHtlon  made  thtt 
tings;  but  tfiii  king  made  thatpeople  a  naii6n."Z  A  terrible  death,  however,  awalled 
him.  The  turWlent  nobles,  whom  his  Vigour  kept  in  awe,  conspired  against  Jatnes. 
Oil  the  24th  of  February,  14^7,  whilst  he  iras  Conrersing  with  the  Queen  and  her 
attendant  ladies  just  befotre  letlrMg  to  redt,  the  murderers  were  heard  at  (hb  dodr. 
James,  kilowiog  their  atnt,  instintly  U>tt  tip  one  of  the  planks  of  the  flooring  and 
descende'd  into  the  faults  beneath;  but  he  tiould  not  escape  his  remorseless  pnrsUeni. 
In  vain  did  the  Qneen  thTon-  herself  between  him  and  the  assailants:  she  wfts  twice 
WoUiided,  aiid  at  length  torn  fotiiibly  Away,  and  the  mutdet  accomplished.  Tet  in 
tins  hiito'tj  of  the  poet-king  eren  this  atrocious  deed  Btands  not  without  its  own  pe- 
culiar relief.  A  suhlinlc  spirit  of  self-dcrbtion  characterised  that  di^adfiil  hour)  and 
exhibited  itself,  as  the  {iurest  and  highest  self-deTotion  generally  does,  in  a  Woman's 
gentle  ftihn. 

Ih  the  LaUsdowne  MS.§  there  is  a  curloud  tecord  concerning  a  chaige  of  heresy, 
brought  agabst  JoAne  Baker  in  ISIO,  lor  having  said  that "  She  was  sorry  she  had 
gone  in  so  many  pilgrimages,  fufo  iSt.;St«l'our'>,  and  divets  other  pilgrimage,"  St. 
Mary  OreHes  is  Supposed  to  have  receired  its  modem  name  Of  St.  Barlout's  after  its 
dissolution,  in  1S39,  at  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  teligions  houses,  when  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdaleu  and  St.  Margaret  were  consolidated,  and  the  Priory 
church  purchased  from  the  King  fdr  divine  worship.  The  passage  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, ihowi  that  the  latter  *as  known  as  Bt.  SaTiour's  nearly  thirty  yekrs  before.  In 
1932  a  dole  waji  gireii  bete  at  the  door,  which  attracted  such  multitildea  of  people 
that  several  persons  were  smothered  In  the  crowd.  Two  or  three  years  later  the 
Ring,  Henry  TUT.,  ordered  A  public  procession  to  take  place  in  the  church,  with  what 
objeSt  does  not  appear;  but  it  was  performed  with  grfeat  Ceremony  and  splendour. 

*  Thou^  the  detention  of  James  was  a  most  aiuuslifiable  proceeding,  never  wis  c^ttive 
more  honourablj  used.  The  very  best  poBuble  education  that  the  age  could  ramish  was 
given  to  him.  Bishop  Leightou  said  only  the  truth  when,  addressing  Henry  TI.  for  his 
release,  he  observed,  "  His  abode  with  you  ecemelh  lather  to  have  been  a  remaiuiug  in  an 
academy  than  in  any  captivity." 

+  Drake's  '  Historia  Anglo-Scotica.' 

i  '  Histoiy  of  the  Lives  and  Reigns  of  the  Five  Jamraes,  Kings  of  Scotland.' 

I  878,  V..44,  p.  12B. 
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In  1039  the  Priory  me  diiMhed,  wid  iU  prior,  Linsted,  pensioned  off  with  i£100  a 
jear.  The  annual  Tevenue  at  this  period  was  £624  6».  Qd.  During  Wjatt's  inauiree- 
tion,  in  1S54,  St.  Marj  Oreries  had  a  narroir  escape  from  destruction  i  he  and  his 
soldiers  having  posted  themselves  in  Bouthwark,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Toiler  "  bent 
seven  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  culverins,  and  demi-caDoons,  full  against  the  foot  of 
(he  bridge,  and  against  Southwack,  and  the  tiro  steeples  of  St.  Olave'a  and  St.  Mary 
Overies,  beside  all  the  pieces  on  the  White  Toirer,  and  three  f&uconets  over  the  Water- 
gate."* The  inhabitants  of  Southwark  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  Wjatt  to 
depart,  which  he  did.  His  soldiers,  however,  sacked  the  palace,  and  destroyed  its 
extensive  library.  The  next  year  showed  but  too  clearly  that  Wyatt  had  not  struggled 
against  any  imaginary  evib.  Persecution  in  its  want  shape— religious  persecution — 
and  carried  to  an  extreme  which  England  has  never  known  before  or  since — WM  then 
began,  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  sit  in  St.  Mary  Overies  for  the  trial  of 
heretics.  On  the  SSth  of  January,  Bishop  Hooper  and  John  Rogers  were  called  before 
this  council,  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  prison  till  the  following  day,  when  they  were 
again  brought  up  with  John  Bradford,  and  sentence  passed.  Drs.  Croome  and  Fenars, 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  appeared  the  next  day  before  this  dread  tribunal  of  bigots.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  the  first  victim,  John  Rogers,  went,  with  indomitable  courage 
to  the  stake  at  Bmithfield.  Others  rapidly  followed,  and  within  the  three  years  next 
ensuing  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  thus  perished.  Of  the  spirit  that 
actuated  these  martyrs,  plain  John  Bradford's  letter  lo  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
written  about  this  period,  affords  as  good  an  example  as  some  of  the  more  brilliant 
passages  which  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with  this  subject.  "  This  day,  I 
think,  or  to-morrow  at  the  uttermost,  hearty  Hooper,  sincere  Saunders,  and  trus^ 
Taylor,  end  their  course  and  receive  their  crown.  The  next  am  I,  which  hourly  look 
for  the  porter  to  open  me  the  gates  after  them,  to  enter  into  the  desired  rest."  What 
could  persecution  do  with  men  like  these  1  Not  four  years  after  the  commission  had 
sat,  and  sent  its  Protestant  victims  by  wholesale  to  the  stake,  we  find  an  order  to 
dispose  of  the  "  Popish  vestments,"  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church ;  consist- 
ing of  robes  of  black  velvet  and  crimson  satin,  with  "  lyana "  of  silver,  and  knobs 
of  gold,  a  deacon's  cope  of  green  velvet  and  crimson,  with  flowers  of  gold,  &c. ; 
and  two  years  later  all  the  valuable  Latin  records  of  the  Priory  were  burnt,  as 
"  superstitious  "  remuns  of  Popery.  About  1578  the  church  was  repaired  in  many 
parts,  "and  within  throughout  richly  and  very  worthily  beautified."  Under  the 
year  1607  we  find  in  the  Register  of  Burials  of  St  Mary  Overies  a  few  words  that 
serve  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  the  imagination: — "Edmond  Shdieperc^ 
player,  in  the  church."  This  was  the  great  dramatist's  brother.  A  somewhat  similar 
recollection  belongs  to  the  year  1625,  when  the  same  register  records  the  death  and 
burial  of  "Mr  John  Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church."  Aubrey  thus  describes  the 
circumstances  attending  his  death; — "In  the  great  plague  of  1625  a  knight  of 
Norfolk  oi  Suffolk  invited  him  into  the  country ;  ha  stayed  but  lo  make  himself  a  suit 
of  clothes,  and,  while  it  was  making,  fell  sick  and  died  ;  this  I  heard  from  the  tailor, 
who  is  now  a  very  old  man  and  clerk  of  St.  Mary  Overy."  We  conclude  this  (the 
historical)  portion  of  our  notice  with  a  passage  from  Scrype's  Stow,  written  about 
1713,  and  describing  its  state,  &c.,  at  that  time : — "  This  is  now  a  veiy  magnificent 
church,  since  the  late  reparation.  It  hath  an  huge  organ,  which  was  procured  by 
voluntary  subscription.  The  repair  (it  is  said)  cost  the  parish  j£SGOO,  and  that  weU 
laid  out.    The  old  monuments  ore  all  refreshed  and  new  painted."    A  still  more 
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important  repaiaUon  hu  taken  place  within  tlie  Itet  few  yean,  both  of  the  building 
and  its  eicesdingly  inteiestiog  monuments.  In  all,  we  belieTe,  above  •£80,000  have 
been  expended  on  this  structure  in  the  pregeut  centui;. 

So  one  who  has  passed  OTer  the  pieeent  London  Bridge  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
site  of  St  Muy  Overies ;  and  there  can  be  but  few  who  have  not  in  so  passing  stopped 
some  time  or  other  at  its  foot  to  gaze  upon  that  noble  cathedral-looking  edifice,  partly 
buried  in  the  hollow  on  the  western  side  of  the  High  Street.  WhatoTei  ndrantages 
belong  to  a  commanding  position  are  absent  here ;  yet  St.  Mary  Ovaries  hai  advan- 
tages even  of  position  nhich  belong  peculiarly  to  itself.  Its  very  lowness  enables  you, 
as  it  were,  to  look  over  it,  and  take  in  at  a  glance  the  great  siie  and  noble  proportions. 
Its  plan  is  very  simple,  being  that  of  a  cross,  formed  by  the  Lady  Chapel,  choir,  and 
nave,  estending  in  a  straight  line  nearly  three  hundred  feet  eastward  from  where  we 
■tand,  and  by  the  transepts  extending  from  the  main  body  about  forty  feet  north  and 
south.  Where  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  join,  about  the  centre  of  the  pile,  rises 
the  tower,  some  tbirty-Gve  feet  square,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  yet  light- 
looking  and  handsome,  from  the  numerous  windows  with  which  it  is  pierced  and  the 
elegant  pinnacles  that  surmount  it.  In  the  last  repair  of  the  towei,  in  1816,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  circle  its  entire  breadth  with  three  stages  of  iron  bars  or  ties ;  they 
are,  however,  quite  undiBtinguishable  from  the  masonry.  Along  the  north  or  river  . 
ride  of  St.  Mary  Overies  extends  a  vast  pile  of  warehouses,  which  shut  off  all  access  in 
that  direction  ;  but  on  the  south  is  a  large  open  space,  from  whence  may  be  obtained 
an  excellent  lateral  view.  From  the  farther  comer  of  this  spot  might  have  been  seen, 
till  recently,  the  view  shown  in  the  engraving  in  the  front  of  this  paper ;  that  is, 
before  the  nave  was  swept  away,  and  a  modem-looking  church,  whose  lancet  windoirs 
make  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  old  building,  erected 
in  its  place. 

Of  this  new  church  wo  need  not  say  much.  Its  front,  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  bold  buttresses,  its  great 
window,  and  pyramidal  top.  Within  there  is  a  light,  aiiy,  and  somewhat  elegant 
appearance  produced  by  the  tall,  slender  columns  (with  round  richly-carved  capitals) 
which  support  the  vaulted  roof.  The  organ,  a  magnificent  instrument,  is  a  genuine 
part  of  the  old  pile,  although  recently  enlarged. 

Leaving  the  new  church,  we  pass  round  through  the  churchyard  to  the  entrance  of 
the  old.  Here  Massinger  lies.  This  is  a  dreary  place  for  a  poet's  remains  to  rest  in. 
There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  green  to  be  found,  much  less  a  flower.  A  few  miserable 
trees  there  are  to  be  sure,  but  even  they  have  all  shrunk  together  into  a  comer  against 
the  wall,  where,  as  they  can  get  no  farther,  they  remain,  and  patiently  dwindle  away. 
Scattered  about  are  a  few  half-formed  graves,  looking  like  so  many  heaps  of  rubbish ; 
and  we  cannot  move  without  striking  before  us  some  cnimbling  remains  of  humanity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  projecting  transept  with  its  beautiful 
window,  which  is  a  restoration  of  the  exquisite  work  discovered  a  few  years  ago  among 
the  remains  of  Winchester  Palace  :  it  doubtless  lighted  the  noble  hall  of  the  latter, 
the  very  scene  of  the  banquet  before  referred  to,  on  that  happiest  of  tbe  days  of  the 
far  from  unhappy  life  (notwithstanding  his  captivity  and  awful  death)  of  the  royal 
poet  of  Scotland.  Having  paued  the  transept,  we  find  DurselvBa  opposite  the  choir 
with  its  pinnacled  buttresses,  sending  off,  like  so  many  protecting  arms,  its  flying 
arches  to  the  lower-roofed  aisle  by  its  side.  From  the  aisle  formerly  projected  the 
chapel  founded  by  Bishop  Rupibus,  which  was  large  enough  to  be  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  before  the  consolidation  of  the  latter  into  St 
Saviour's.    It  iigured  the  simplicity  of  the  edifice,  however,  and  was  very  properly 
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removed  when  it  became  uecessurj  to  rebuild  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  choir  in 
1822-3.  Through  a  staall  pointed  arched  doorwaj  ire  obtain  adicittance  to  the 
interior :  and  a  more  beautiful  and  accurate  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
thirteehth  century,  restored  thoilgh  it  be,  it  would  perhaps  be  impoBsiblc  to  find,  than 
that  tihich  here  meets  the  ije.  Tet  if  the  part  be  thus  beautiful,  what  must  hare 
been  the  effect  of  the  ickole,  when  the  entire  length  of  the  church  from  the  altar- 
sCreen — including  the  choir,  the  intersection  of  the  tratieepta  (with  the  light  from  th4 
windows  of  the  tower  strcatning  dowb),  and  the  nave — was  all  open,  and  the  ejo 
passed  along  1  kiagnificeht  perspective  of  pillars  below,aQd  story  upon  story  of  b^hei) 
aboTe,  till  it  rested  on  the  fine  old  western  window  at  the  extremity,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  1  The  Hare  Is  now  gone,  and  a  screen  reaching  to  the 
roof  shuts  off  all  flew  beyond  the  ttansepts.  We  must,  however,  make  the  most  of 
what  remains  to  us  ;  and  so  let  us  stand  for  a  moment  with  olir  back  to  \hla  screen, 
and  enjoy  the  l>eautifui  scene  here  pictured. 

The  pews  and  other  paraphernalia  have  been  recently  removed  ;  and  the  beaUtlRil 
but  dilapidated  altar-screen,  supposed  to  have  teen  erected  by  Bishop  Foi  (from  the 
pelican,  his  favourite  device,  being  in  the  cornice),  most  exquisitely  restored.  There 
remains  but  to  sweep  away  a  most  unsightly  mass  of  staircasing  between  the  transepts, 
which  at  present  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the  galleries  of  the  new  church,  to  make 
St.  Maiy  Overiea  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  antlqUaty  could  desire.  We  must 
pause  a  moment  longer  before  the  screen.  It  consists  essentially  of  four  stories  of 
niches  for  statues,  divided  by  balf-length  projecting  figures  of  angels.  The  centre 
forms  three  large  niches,  one  above  the  other,  which  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
whole.  At  the  bottom  are  the  Commandments  inscribed  in  an  antiqUe -looking  letter, 
with  all  the  adornments  of  gay  colours  and  bright  gilding.  The  whole  work  is  most 
exquisitelysculptuiedand  most  profusely  ornamented.  Here  men  are  chasing  animals, 
there  supportitig  the  slender  angular-shaped  shafts  or  buttresses  which  divide  the 
niches  from  each  other.  Grotesque  heads  peep  out  &om  this  part,  fair  flowers  and 
foliage  attract  the  eye  to  that ;  yet  these  details  are  all  subordioate  to  the  general 
effect :  it  Is  not  the  less  a  chaste  because  a  most  richly -elaborate  work  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  remains  of  St,  Mary  Ovcries  is  the  effigy  of 
the  Enight  Templar  who  lies  in  a  wooden  frame  or  box  in  the  choir.  Within  the  box, 
and  below  the  Templar,  lies  the  stone  effigy  of  an  emaciated  man,  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
which  is  drawn  up  in  a  very  curiotia  manner,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  into  a  long  pro- 
jecting knot.  Stepping  into  the  space  between  the  transepts,  we  perceive  above  us  the 
tower,  with  a  flat  painted  roof,  which  is  supported  on  four  magnificent  arches  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  as  many  piers ;  showing,  in  their  size  and  strength  and  clastic 
beauty,  how  lightly  they  bear  their  gigantic  burdens,  and  bow  many  an  age  must  yet 
pass  away  before  they  will  grow  weary  of,  or  stoop  under  it.  Wo  must  ascend  the 
toner  if  it  be  only  to  gaze  at  the  prospect  from  its  summit.  Aye,  there  lies  outspread 
before  us,  London,  with  all  HS  indistinguishable  masses  of  human  dwellings  ;  its 
crowding  spires  and  turrets  ;  Ita  stately  dome  towering  above  all,  the  central  object  of 
the  mighty  picture,  which  gives  unity,  harmony,  proportion  to  the  whole ;  and  lastly^ 
there  is  the  great  river,  which  has  bome  bravely  hither  upon  its  capacious  bosom  th^ 
argosies  of  a  thousand  ports.  The  tower  is  graced  by  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells,  and 
sundry  tablets  in  the  bclfty  record  the  exploits  performed  upon  them  by  the  "  College," 
"Cumberland,"  and  other  such  ambitious  "youths," 

An  old  church  is  always  a  solemn  place.  The  silence,— the  repose,  almost  unearthly, 
which  hangs  about  it,— njispose  the  mind  to  serious  meditation ;  and  in  the  presence 
ti  the  many  dead  lying  thete,  who  can  forg«t  he  1b  himself  mottd  t    Tet  walk  round. 
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a  the  memorials  vrhiclk  affection,  or  ftiendstiip,  or  vanity,  or  OBUntatious 
pTofsssing  gratitude,  hare  reared  aloDg  its  walls,  and  what  a  Btrange  loedley  of  auo- 
ciatioDB  do  we  find !  In  St.  Mary  Oveiies  it  ia  as  in  most  other  of  mch  edifices ;  the 
ludicrous,  or  merely  fanciful,  sadly  outnumber  the  pathe^c  or  beautiful  epitaphs. 
That  to  a  lady  who  is  styled  "  a  maid  of  honour  "  in  celestial  dignity  is  amusing ;  but 
it  is  not  equ&l  to  one  which  fonnerlj  stocid  in  the  Ladj  Chapel : — 

"  Weep  not  for  him,  since  be  Is  gone  befbra 
To  heaTen,  where  grooera  &ere  are  many  nwre." 

The  principal  monuments  of  St.  fttatj  Oveilei  extend  tound  the  three  walls  of  each 
of  the  transepts,  and  along  the  Hortb  aislfe,  and  are  placed  genenJly  within  lofty 
pointed  arches. 

A  large  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Bev.  T.  Jones  was  erected  by  two  of  his 
parishioners  as  a  memorial  of  "  the  edification  they  received  from  his  &ilJifUl  labours 
in  the  ministry."  The  monument  to  William  Emerson  exhibits  a  very  diminutive 
emaciated  figure  in  a  shroud  drawn  up  behind  the  head,  like  that  before  mentioned. 
He  is  lying  on  a  mat,  rolled  partly  up  tinder  his  head.  Ilie  whole  is  most  delicately 
and  beautifully  sculptured.  Gower's  monuincnt  adjoins  this.  Immediately  opposite, 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  one  of  those  specimena  of  painted  sculpture  which  fi>rm  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  St.  Mary  Overies.  It  represents  a  life-liko  bust  of  John 
Bingham,  &sq.,  saddler  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.  The  complexion  and 
features,  the  white  ruff  and  black  mouetachios,  the  dark  jerkin  and  red  waistcoat,  of 
tbe  saddler  to  royalty,  are  all  here  preserved  in  their  natural  colours  and  aspect. 
Crossing  to  tbe  north  transept,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  curious  emblematical 
monument,  of  most  imposing  appearance,  to  the  memory  of  William  Austin,  Es^., 
1633,  ricbly  painted,  carved,  and  gilded.  This  b  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
sculptured  allegory — puzzling  us  with  angels,  rocks,  suns,  and  serpents.  We  ar« 
doubtless  indebted  for  the  invention  of  Ihe  whole  to  Mr.  William  Austin  himself, 
whose  poem  entitled '  Certain  Devout,  Learned,  and  Oodly  Meditations,'  is  a  fit  accom- 
paniment to  tbe  ooneeitt  of  tbe  sculpture. 

Next  to  this  poet  of  the  sepulchre  lies  one  who  doubtless  in  his  day  contributed 
Bomenbat  more  than  his  share  to  tbe  making  that  sepulchre  populous.  Dr.  Lockyer, 
the  famous  empiric  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.  His  effigy  represents  a  respectable- 
looking  personage,  attired  in  a  thick  curled  wig  and  furlied  gown,  pensively  reclining 
upon  Bome  pillows,  as  though  be  half  doubted  tbe  truth  of  the  friendly  prophecy  in 
his  epitaph: — 

"  His  virtues  and  his  pills  are  ho  well  kttomii 
That  envy  can't  confine  (hem  under  stone." 

Leaving  tbe  trnnscpt  for  tbe  north  aisle,  we  arrivb  at  tbe  monument  of  John  Tre- 
hcame,  gentleman  porter  to  James  I.,  with  tbe  busts  of  himself  and  wife,  both  baring 
tbe  ruff  round  tbeir  necks,  gilt  buttons  down  their  breasts,  and  gilt  bands  round  their 
waists.    They  hold  a  tablet  between  tbein  bearing  a  quaint  inscription. 

Tbe  space  opposite,  between  two  of  the  pillarB  of  the  choir,  is  occupied  by  the 
monument  of  Richard  Htimble,  alderman  of  London.  Upon  the  top  of  the  tomh, 
under  a  large  painted  and  gilded  arch,  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  alderman  and  his 
two  wives.  On  the  front  and  back  of  the  tomb  are  representatioils  of  their  children ; 
that  on  tbe  north  has  the  following  beautiful  inscription,  which  is  a  slightly  TWied 
extract  from  a  poem  attributed  to  Francis  Quatles  :— 
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''  Liko  to  tbc  damtuk  rose  j-ou  imv. 
Or  like  tbe  bloasom  on  liie  tree, 
Or  liko  Ihe  dainty  Bower  of  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  ILo  day. 
Or  like  the  bud,  or  like  tbo  shade, 
Or  like  the  gourd  whtcli  Jonaa  bad, 

Evan  so  ia  Man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 

Drann  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
Ttie  rose  withers,  the  blossom  bhisteth. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hastelh ; 
Tbe  Bua  eete,  the  shadow  flies, 
Tbe  gourd  consumes,  and  Moo  he  dies." 

At  tbe  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  ive  pass  through  a  duor,  nnd  find  ourselrcs  in 
the  far-famed  Lad?  Chapel  ;  tbe  beautiful  building  which  occupies  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  church,  and  the  very  site  pointed  out  by  Stow  as  that  of  the  an- 
cient House  of  Sisters  "beyond  the  choir,"  where  Slary  Ovcry  herEelf  was  buried. 
No  monument  records  her  memory,  nor  is  any  needed.  St.  Mary  Ovcrics  itself  is  htr 
most  magnificent  mausoleum.  Stow  speaks  of  this  building  aa  the  "  Sem  Chapel,  in 
former  times  called  Our  Lady's  Chapel ;  and  indeed,  though  very  old,  it  now  may  be 
called  a  new  one,  because  newly  redeemed  &om  such  use  and  employment  as,  in 
lespect  of  that  it  was  built  to — dirina  and  religious  duties — may  TCty  well  be  branded 
with  tbe  title  of  wretched,  base,  and  unworthy.  For  that  which  before  this  abuse 
was,  and  is  now,  a  fair  and  beautiful  cbapel,  by  those  that  were  then  the  corporation 
was  leased  and  let  out,  and  their  house  of  God  made  a  bakehouse.  *  ''^  *  In  this 
place  they  bad  their  ovens,  in  that  a  bolting  place,  in  that  their  kneading  trough, 
and  in  another,  I  have  heard,  a  hog's  trough,"  If  the  old  topographer's  generous 
indignation  was  so  great  at  tbe  mere  temporary  desecration  of  the  "  fair  and  beau- 
tiful chapel,"  what  would  he  have  said  had  he  lived  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
witnessed  the  strenuous  cfiurts  then  made  for  its  entire  destruction  7  Never,  perhaps, 
bad  BO  fine  a  work  of  art  so  narrow  an  escape.  In  preparing  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  tbe  Comnaitteo  ngreed  to  grant  a  apace  of  sixty  feet  for  tbc  better 
display  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  on  the  condition  that  the  Lady  Cbapel  was  swept  away. 
The  matter  appeared  in  a  fair  way  for  being  thus  settled,  when  Mr.  Taylor  sounded 
the  alarm  in  one  of  tbe  daily  papers.  Thomaa  Saunders,  Ksq.,  and  Messrs.  Ckitting- 
btun  and  Savage,  tbe  architects,  actively  interfered.  A  large  majority  of  the  parish- 
ioners, however,  decided  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Committee.  In  the  mean- 
time the  gentlemen  we  have  named  were  inde&tigable  in  their  exertions ;  and  they 
were  effectively  seconded  by  the  press.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  there  was  a 
majority  of  three  only  for  pulling  down  the  chapel ;  end  on  a  poll  being  demanded 
and  obtained,  there  ultimately  appeared  tbe  lai^e  majority  of  240  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  excitement  of  the  hour  was  prudently  used  to  obtain  funds  to  restore  it, 
which  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished.  Donour  to  tbe  individuals  who  so 
boldly  pioneered  the  way  !  Having  gaicd  awhile  upon  those  slender,  tree-like  pillars, 
sending  off  their  countless  branches  till  they  appear  to  form  one  "  continuity  of 
shade  "  stretching  over  all,  rather  than  a  mere  mason's  groined  roof — having  also 
admired  the  effect  of  the  elegantly-painted  shields  of  arms  which  here  and  there 
enrich  tbe  windows,  we  now  turn  an  inquiring  gaze  around  to  see  what  else  of  inte- 
rest may  belong  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  uulil  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Andrews  is  perceived, 
which  at  once  arrests  and  fixes  the  attention.    Seldom  has  the  world  seen  a  man 
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more  worthy  of  its  united  love  &nd  Teneration  than  be  vhOM  renuiiiu  lie  here 
iDtorred  ;  and  leldom  has  the  irorld  been  so  willing  as  in  bis  case  to  acknowledge 
such  claima  upon  it.  He  was  HUccessirel^  Dean  of  Weslmiuster,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
Bishop  of  Elj,  and  lastly,  in  1618,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  great  learning  made 
him  a  faTOurite  with  the  King ;  his  piety  and  Tirtues  with  the  people  ;  bis  fasoi- 
nating  eloquence  with  both.  Bo  was  one  of  the  authors  of  our  common  translation 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  recorded  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  manuscript  of  hii 
'  Manual  for  PriTato  DeTotions,'  Ac,  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  his  hands,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  found  worn  in  pieces  and  wet  with  his  tears.  That  death  made  a 
great  sensation.  Milton,  then  only  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  wrote,  in  Latin,  an 
impassioned  elegy  to  his  memory,  which  Cowper  has  translated.  The  good  bishop's 
tomb  was  formerly  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  a  small  edifice  projecting  eastward  beyond 
the  Lady  Chapel.  It  had  originally  a  fair  canopy  upon  black  marble  pillars,  with  a 
long  inscription,  commencing,  "  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  Christian,  stay ;  it  will  be 
worth  thy  tarrying  to  know  how  great  a  man  lies  here."  This  canopy  was  destroyed 
by  the  &lling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  in  the  fire  of  1676.  During  the  late 
alterations  this  chapel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  tomb  removed  to  its  present  site. 
The  latter  was  then  opened,  and  bis  coffin  seen  within,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, closely  bricked  up.  It  rested  on  a  cross  of  brickwork.  The  leaden  coffin  bore 
simply  his  initials,  L.  A.,  Lancelot  Andrews. 

The  Phiobv  and  Cqubch  op  St.  BAsiHOLoifEw. — Of  all  the  persons  whom  the 
mighty  business  of  providing  sustenance  for  the  population  of  Iiondon  leads  among 
the  pens,  and  crowds,  and  filth  of  the  great  Metropolitan  beast-market— of  all  those 
whom  chance,  or  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  popular  memories  of  the  phice,  its  burn- 
ings, tournaments,  &c.,  or  any  other  motive,  brings  into  Smithfield — we  wonder  how 
many,  as  they  pass  the  south-western  comer  of  the  area,  look  through  the  ancient 
gateway  which  leads  up  to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  man  (whose  ashos  there  repose)  from  whom  these,  and 
most  of  the  other  interesting  features  and  recollections  of  Smithfield,  are  directly  or 
indirectly  derived  t  We  fear  very  few.  Time  has  wrought  strange  changes  in  the 
scene  around  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  we  should  forget  what  has  ceased 
to  be  readily  visible.  Who  could  suppose,  from  a  mere  hasty  glance  at  the  compara- 
tively mean-looking  brick  tower,  and  the  nitrrow  restricted  site  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
that  that  very  edifice  was  once  the  centre,  and  the  centre  only,  of  the  splendid 
church  of  a  splendid  monastery — a  church  which  extended  its  spacious  transepts  on 
either  side,  and  sent  up  a  noble  tower  high  into  the  air,  to  overlook,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  guard,  the  stately  balls,  far-extending  cloisters,  and  delightful  gardens,  that  sur- 
rounded the  sacred  edifice  ]  Or,  again,  who  would  suspect  that  the  site  of  this 
extensive  establishment  (now  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  houses),  and  most 
probably  the  entire  space  of  Smithfield,  was,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  former, 
nothing  but  a  marsh  "  dunge  and  fenny,"  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  spot  of  dry 
land,  occupied  by  the  travellers'  token  of  civilisation,  a  gallows  ?  Tet  such  arc  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  for  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  one  man  to  whom  we  have  referred — Bahere. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  the  founder  of  9t.  Bartholomew's  in  our  account  of 
the  Hospital  (No.  XV.).  Our  business  here  is  with  the  Priory  and  Church  bearing 
that  name.    That  history  is  partially  involved  in  the  account  already  given. 

In  1410  the  Priory  was  rebuilt.  At  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  it  possessed 
within  itself  every  possible  convenience  for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  We 
read  of  Le  Fermery,  IiS  Dorter,  Lo  Frater,  Les  Cloysters,  Les  Qalleries,  Le  Hall,  Le 
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Eitcheo,  Lo  Buttrj,  tie  Funtiy,  Le  olde  Kitchen,  Le  Woodehouse,  Le  Guner,  ftnd  Le 
Prior's  stable,  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  dissolution  in  the  eixteeDth  centuij.  There 
Iras  also  the  Prior'a  house,  the  MuHierrj-garden,  the  Cbnpel,  doit  the  i^Urch  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Less,  &c.  &c.  It  was  entirelj  encloaed  nithin  nails,  the  boundaries  of 
which  hare  been  carefully  traced  in  the  '  Londini  Illusirata.'  At  first  there  were  hi) 
houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  tho  establishment  of  the  Inonastery, 
and  the  fair  granted  to  it,  speedily  caused  a  considerable  populaticu  lo  spring  Up  ail 
aroimd,  and  ultimately  within.  This  grant  was  obtained  from  Hcniy  II.  The  fiwr 
was  to  be  kept  at  Bartholomew-tide  for  three  days,  namely,  the  eve,  the  next  day,  and 
the  morrow  ;  and  unto  it  "  the  clothiers  of  England  and  drapers  of  Loudon  repaired, 
and  bad  their  booths  and  standings  within  the  churchyard  of  this  priory,  closed  in 
with  malls  and  gates,  locked  every  night  and  watched,  for  safely  of  men's  goods  and 
wares.  A  Court  of  Pie-powilcr  eat  daily  during  the  fair  holden  for  debts  and  con- 
tracts. "  But  now,"  continues  Stow,  "  notwithstanding  all  proclamations  of  the  prince, 
and  also  the  act  of  parliament,  in  place  of  hooths  within  the  churchyard,  only  let  out 
in  the  faii-time,  and  closed  up  all  the  year  after,  are  many  large  houses  built ;  and 
the  north  wall,  towards  Long  Lane,  being  taken  down,  a  number  of  tenements  aro 
there  erected  for  such  as  will  give  great  rents,"* 

The  churchyard  here  referred  to  occasionally  presented  a  scene  of  a  Tory  interesting 
kind,  and  which  Stow,  who  personally  witnessed  the  discussions  to  which  we  refer, 
haa  described  in  hie  usual  graphic  style.  We  must  promise  that,  so  early  as  the 
period  of  Fitz-Stephen,  it  appears  it  was  the  custom  Upon  tho  holidays  for  assem- 
blies of  persona  to  flock  togclher  about  the  churches  to  dispute  ;  some,  he  says,  using 
"  demonstrations,  others  topical  and  probable  arguments ;  some  practise  enthimcms, 
others  are  better  at  perfect  syllogisms  ;  some  for  a  show  dispute,  and  for  exercising 
themselves,  and  strivo  like  adversaries ;  others  for  truth,  which  is  the  grace  of  perfec- 
tion," &c.  Again,  "  the  boys  of  diTera  schools  wrangle  together  in  versifying,  and 
canvass  the  principles  of  grammar,  as  the  rules  of  the  preterperfect  and  future  tenses. 
Some,  after  an  old  custom  of  prating,  use  rhymes  and  epigrams :  these  can  freely  quip 
their  fellows,  suppressing  their  names  with  a  festlnine  and  railing  liberty  ;  these  cast 
out  most  abusive  jests,  and  with  Socratical  wittinesses  either  they  give  a  touch  at  the 
vices  of  superiors,  or  fqll  upon  them  with  a  satiric  bitterness.  The  hearers  prepare 
for  laughter,  and  make  themselves  merry  in  the  mean  time."  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  passage  that  Stow  writes; — "As  for  the  meeting  of  schoolmasters  on  festival- 
days  at  festival  churches,  and  the  disputing  of  their  scholars  logically,  &c.,  whereof  I 
have  before  spoken,  the  same  was  long  since  discontinued.  But  the  arguing  of 
schoolboys  about  the  principles  of  grammar  hath  been  continued  even  till  our  titne  ; 
fur  I  myself  (in  my  youth)  have  yearly  seen,  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the 
Apostle,  the  scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repiur  unto  the  churchyard  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  the  Priory  in  Smithfield,  where,  upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  & 
tree,  some  one  scholar  hath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposed  and  answered,  till  he 
was  by  Eome  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down  ;  and  then  the  overcomer,  taking 
the  place,  did  like  the  first :  and  in  the  end  the  best  oppoecrs  and  answerers  bod 
rewards,  which  I  observed  not:  but  it  made  both  good  schoolmasters  and  also  good 
scholars  (diligently  against  such  times)  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of 
tills  garland.  I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises  (amongst  others)  the 
masters  and  scholars  of  the  free  schools  of  Saint  Paul's  in  London,  of  Saint  Peter's 
at  Westminster,  of  Saint  Thomas  Aeon's  Hospital,  and  of  Saint  Anthony's  Hoepitkl, 
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whfereof  the  last-nanloil  commonly  presented  the  best  scholara  and  had  the  prize  in 
those  dajs.  This  Priory  of  Saint  Bartkolomew  being  surrendered  to  Heniy  Till., 
thoEO  disputations  of  scholars  in  that  place  surceased^  and  was  again,  only  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TI.,  revived  in  the  cloister  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
the  best  scholars  (then  still  of  Saint  Anthony's  school)  were  rewarded  with  bow«  and 
arhiws  of  silver,  given  to  them  by  Sit  Martin  Bowes,  goldsmith.  NoTertheless,  how- 
erer,  ihe  encouragement  failed  ;  the  scholars  of  Paul's,  meeting  with  them  of  Saint 
Anthony's,  would  call  them  Saint  Anthony's  pigi,  and  they  again  would  call  the 
others  pigeons  of  Paul's — because  many  pigeons  were  bred  In  Paul's  church,  and 
Saint  Anthony  was  always  figured  with  a  pig  following  him ;  and,  mindful  of  tho 
former  usage,  did  for  a  long  season  disorderly  in  the  open  street  provoke  one  another 
with  &tfi'€  tu  quoque,  placet  till  meciim  dispntare,  jilactt;  and  so,  proceeding  ftom  this 
to  questions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell  from  words  to  blows,  with  their  satchels 
full  of  books,  many  times  in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the  streets  and  pas- 
sengers :  so  that  finally  the;  were  restrained  with  the  decay  of  Saint  Anthony's 
school," 

Encroachments  of  the  character  pointed  out  by  Stow  of  course  could  not  have  been 
made  but  for  the  previous  disaolution  of  the  Priory — an  event  which  rapidly  altered 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  place.  In  the  grant  of  the  Priory,  in  1644,  to  Sir  Bichard 
afternardB  Lord  Bich,  the  man  to  whose  baseness  and  treacheij  the  eiecutious  of  the 
venerable  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his  illustrious  feltow-pHBoner  in  thd 
Tower,  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  in  no  slight  degree  referable,  we  find  an  accurate 
description  of  the  then  state  of  Rahero's  famous  establishment.  The  grant  included 
the  capital  messuage  or  manaion-house,  the  close  called  Qreat  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Fermery,  Dorter,  &c.,  before  mentiohed,  fiftj-oue  tenements  IjJng  within  the  pr(^ 
cincts  of  the  said  close,  five  other  messuages  and  tenements,  water  from  the  conduit- 
head  at  Canonbury  (the  country  residence  of  the  Priors  at  Islington),  and  lastly,  the 
fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Tho  grant  concludes  with  the  words:  "  And  whereas  the 
great  close  of  St.  Bartholomew  hath  been  before  the  memory  of  man  usod  as  a  parish 
within  itself,  and  distinct  from  other  parishes ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  had  their 
parish  church  and  churchyard  within  the  church  of  the  late  Monastery  and  Priory, 
and  to  the  same  church  annexed,  and  have  had  divine  service  performed  by  a  curate 
from  the  appointment  of  tho  Prior  and  Convent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  chapel, 
called  '  the  Parish  Chapel,'  with  part  of  the  great  parish  church,  have  been  taken 
away,  niuf  (he  materiah  told  for  our  vm;  nevertheless  there  still  remains  a  part  fit 
for  erecting  a  parish  church,  and  already  raised  and  built :  we  do  grant  to  the  said 
Bichard  Bich,  Eut^  and  to  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  within  the  great  close, 
that  part  of  tho  said  church  of  tho  said  late  Monastery  or  Priory  which  romaina 
r^sed  and  built  to  be  a  parish  church  for  ever  for  the  use  of  the  said  inhabitants." 
The  parish  was  declared  to  be  distinct  and  separate  fVom  other  parishes,  and  a  void 
piece  of  ground,  olghty-sevcn  feet  long  by  sixty  broad,  next  adjoining  tho  west  side 
of  tho  church,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  churchyard.  Such  ia  the  origin  of  the  parish, 
the  present  church,  and  churchyard.  The  parish  formerly  possessed  nilmerous  and 
valuable  privileges,  derived  no  doubt  fiom  those  of  the  Priory,  some  of  which  have 
been  lost.  Of  those  that  still  exist,  otic  of  the  most  striking  is  that  any  resident 
may  keep  a  shop,  or  eserciso  whatever  calling  or  trade  he  pleases,  without  becoming 
free  of  the  City.  The  parishioners  are  also  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  or  ward 
offices ;  they  appoint  their  own  constables  subject  to  the  control  of  the  City  knaps- 
tl^tes,  and  tax  themselves  for  paving,  watching,  lighting,  &c.  During  the  reign  of 
Afary  a  partial  attempt  was  madb  to  revive  something  of  the  olden  aspect  vaA  pur- 
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pow  of  tha  place,  by  ^ving  it  to  the  Black  or  PreMhtng  FrUn,  u  thou  conveotuml 
church.  But  in  the  very  6nt  year  of  her  aister  and  lucccBsor's  leign  the  hiaxe  were 
driTen  out,  and  the  place  appropriated  as  before. 

Although  the  prweat  church,  trliich  wu  the  choir  of  the  more  ancient  Btruclure 
belonging  to  the  Priory,  stands  some  distance  backwards  from  Smithfield,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  its  front  was  originally  on  a  line  with  the  small  gat«way  yet  re- 
maining, and  that  the  Utter  indeed  was  the  entrance  from  Smithfield  into  the  southern 
aisle  of  the  nave,  the  part  of  the  church  now  entirely  lost.  It  is  useless  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  front  was  here  presented  to  the  open  area  before  it ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  of  it  by  this  gateway,  and  by  the  general  style  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
chair,  it  must  have  been  a  grand  work.  Tiia  gateway  is  of  a  very  beautiful  character, 
with  a  finaly-poiuted  arch,  consisting  of  four  ribs,  each  with  numerous  mouldings, 
receding  one  within  the  other,  and  decorated  nith  roses  and  dgzag  ornaments. 
Straight  before  us  as  we  pass  through  this  gateway  urn  the  churchyard  and  church, 
the  former  having  around  it  a  range  of  large  and  very  dingy-looking  lath-and-plaetec 
houses,  which,  howevor,  derlTC  somewhat  of  a  picturesque  appearance  from  their  gable 
ends,  and  their  windows  scattered  about  in  "  most  admired  disorder."  The  exterior  of 
the  church,  aa  it  here  appears  to  us,  consists  of  a  brick  tower,  erected  in  1628,  and 
by  its  side  the  end  of  Ute  church,  from  which  the  nave  has  been  cut  away,  and  the 
wall  and  large  window  erected  to  terminate  the  structure  at  this  point.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  Dare  stilt  lie  below  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  some  three  or  four  feet 
The  nail  of  the  latter,  on  the  right  or  southern  side,  now  faced  with  brick,  is  Tory 
ancient  and  of  immense  thickness,  and  formed  most  probably  the  original  wall  of  the 
south  aisle.  On  stepping  into  the  apartments  of  the  adjoining  public-house,  to  which 
the  wall  now  belongs,  we  find  traces  of  a  past  very  different  from  what  we  see  at 
present.  Rooms  with  arched  ceilings,  a  cornice  with  a  shield  eitendiug  through  two 
or  three  of  them,  and  thus  showing  that  they  have  formed  but  one  room,  and  a  chalk 
cellar  below  the  house — all  betoken  that  we  are  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Priory.  By  the  side  of  this  house  is  a  yard  filled  with  costermongers  and  their 
donkeys,  and  surrounded  by  black  and  decayed  sheds  and  habitatious,  with  balconied 
galleries.  Here  the  cheery  ringing  sound  of  the  hammer  ou  the  anvil  guides  us  to 
ground  more  intelligible.  The  passage  leads  into  a  smith's  workshop,  where  some  of 
the  arches  of  the  eastern  cloister  (the  only  one  of  which  there  aie  any  remsius)  ap- 
pear in  the  opposite  wall.  Violence  and  decay  have  deprived  these  aT<^es  of  all  their 
original  beauty,  though  not  of  their  bold  expressive  character.  The  soil  here,  as  in 
almost  every  other  part  surrounding  the  church,  has  been  raised  several  feet :  thus, 
for  instance,  the  spring  of  these  arches  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  Leaving  this 
to  enter  another  yard,  of  an  equally  unpromising  appearance,  we  find  ounelves  within 
the  east  cloister.  Much  of  this  beautiful  part  has  been  lost  of  late  years  by  the  fall 
of  the  roof  and  part  of  the  wall  on  one  side.  Climbing,  however,  as  well  as  we  can, 
over  the  double  or  treble  row  of  great  bairels  which  fill  the  entire  space,  we  find  that 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  wall  are  five  arches,  more  or  less  entire,  yet  remaining,  and 
one  on  the  wost.  The  noblo  character  of  the  archiCccture  is  here  still  vuible  in  the 
fine  deep  receding  mouldings  and  the  graceful  span.  Farther  north  the  space  ia 
walled  up  with  an  arch,  which,  if  original,  as  it  appears,  must  have  crossed  liie 
cloister.  The  space  within,  extending  to  the  church,  which  was  entered  by  a  fine 
Norman  arch  still  existing,  includes  the  remainder  of  the  cloister ;  and  one  can  only 
lament  that,  as  it  not  only  possesses  the  arches  on  both  sides,  but  the  groined  roof,  it 
should  be  completely  walled  up.  Hero  the  delicacy  and  proportion  of  the  style,  the 
fine  finish  of  the  groins  and  key-stoues,  and  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  many 
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curious  dencei  uul  hiitorical  subjects  eaiTod  in  different  puts,  are  alone  vUble  in 
their  natural  combinatiDii.  Over  this  part  is  now  built  a  bouse  in  a  line  with  and 
joining  to  the  tower  of  the  church.  As  one  looks  around  on  the  still  evident  beauty 
of  the  architecture,  and  measures  with  the  eje  its  dimensions  (the  cloisters  must  have 
been  nearlj  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  have  extended  round  the  four  sidei  of  a  square  of 
nearlj  a  hundred  feet),  we  begin  for  the  first  time  to  have  a  just  impression  of  the 
original  magnificence  of  the  establishment. 

The  publio-hause  and  courts  we  hare  mentioned  are  in  a  lane  (along  which  on  the 
eastern  side  ran  the  western  cloister),  at  the  back  of  Duke  Street,  and  communicating 
irlth  the  great  Close.  As  wo  turn  the  comer  into  the  latter,  the  immense  Refectory, 
or  Hall  of  the  Priory,  stands  before  us  (marked  J  in  the  plan),  though  so  modernised 
in  its  outward  appearance  that  the  moat  eager  antiquarian  would  assuredly  pass  it 
unnoticed  if  that  were  Ikis  only  guide.  From  the  scanty  notices  of  Uus  building,  and 
of  the  cTjpt  that  extends  beneath,  in  such  of  the  local  historians  as  notice  them  at 
all,  we  had  not  anticipated  finding  any  interesting  remains.  Agreeably  were  we 
disappointed.  In  spite  of  the  many  alterations  and  divisions  that  have  been  made  in 
it  at  different  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  ori^nal  character,  as  well  as  its  vast 
extent  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  tobacco  manu&ctory,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
forma  but  one  apartment,  roofed  over  with  oak  of  the  finest  kind  and  condition. 
There  are  now  two  or  three  stories,  but,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  multitudinous  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  highest  story,  we  can- 
not but  expiess  our  opinion  that  the  whole  has  been  open  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
Too^and  that  the  latter  has  formed  one  of  those  oaken  coverings  of  which  Westminster 
Hall  is  so  magnificent  an  example,  Ukough  most  probably  of  a  ruder  character.  The 
complicated  and  jet  harmouious  urangement  of  the  timbers  springing  from  the  side 
on  the  upper  story,  where  alone  the  roof  is  unaltered — their  finely-aiched  form  rising 
airily  upward  towards  the  centre  of  the  building — and  the  vertical  supports  which 
they  appear  to  have  sent  down  to  the  floor  of  the  ball  below  (the  posts  which  charao- 
terised  the  halls  of  a  very  early  period), — all  appear  to  shew  that  there  was  but  one 
story,  one  room  ;  and  a  glorious  room  it  must  have  been  ;  measuring  some  forty  feet 
high,  thirty  broad,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  long  ! 

Descending  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  low  winding  passage  marked  in  the 
plan  "  Middlesex  Passage,"  we  find,  extending  right  and  left  under  the  fiefectoiy, 
the  Crypt^  of  which  the  passage  cutting  right  through  it  forms  a  part.  Interesting 
as  these  places  generally  are,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  favourable  specimen  could 
be  found  than  this  of  the  once  famous  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Its  immense 
length,  its  double  row  of  beautiful  aisles  extending  throughout,  and  its  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation,  render  this  Crjpt  worthy  of  peculiar  attention. 
The  spot  marked  in  the  plan  Q,  or  the  Prior's  offices,  is  that  towards  which  we 
next  direct  our  steps.  The  stables,  wood-yard,  and  other  domestic  buildings,  are  thuf 
referred  to.  In  a  large  and  ancient  house  we  here  find,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  very 
thick  wall  and  a  pointed  arch — evidence  of  its  connection  with  the  Priory.  The 
same  house  has  some  other  noticeable  features ;  namely,  two  beaulifally-wunscoted 
large  rooms,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  a  fine  carved  mantel-piece. 
Lord  Rich,  to  whom  the  buildings  and  site  of  the  Priory  were  granted,  resided  in  some 
part  of  the  latter  :~was  it  here  1  The  mansion  has  evidently  been  occupied  by  soma 
resident  of  importance  at  a  distant  period.  The  family  of  the  present  occupier  has 
lived  in  it  for  a  century,  during  which  the  features  we  have  referred  to  have  existed 
as  at  present.  The  Mulberry  Qardens  were  here  also ;  and  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
cut  down  &e  Urt  and  finest  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Priory  trees  which  stood 
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behinilt  ifie  hoasit.    BettUnthg  to  tbe  eutertt  ettremity  6f  TEiAdiweic  Vtita^  fhb 
Friot'f  Hoilie  is  on  otU  i%ht,  ibtnding  slmost  in  a  libe  with  th«  chutcH  ;  ItHd  bj  the 
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ai4e  of  the  l&tt«t  an  the  miktuiiB  of  the  soutli  traqa^gt.  'Sitxe  dous?  tla9  ttWI  pt^tlllf 
of  iatwiuJ  OTidoQoe  m  to  its  ^tiquitj-  Thq  wftlla,  foT  WBttnoSj  wquld  ibamti  th<ifte 
of  nwij  foitifiaqtioiiH  ;  there  »Te  juat  Httiun  tb^  moderu  g^^Io  P>Qf  thr^  Mehe*,  {li^ 
squan  fiat  pillw*  and  gut^  capitftia,  wuMpondipg  witt  ibot^  of  the  olioit ;  tm  tip 
bioad  ataiicau  »  ft  kind  of  alcove  qi  tbe  wall,  aii4  t>e|i4e  it  a  aligtitlj-pciinteti  v^cb 
«et  in  » square  frfuue  i  Uierq  are  latticed  wintlows  i»  4iffeiont  lU^H  i  W^  above  allt 
at  the  top,  ii  the  docmittw;  (1«  Porter),  iiber?  tbe  twifoiifl  were  locked  up  at  nigli^ 
)ike  sotaauj  uDiulj  childreD.  Here  each  ipmatQ  bad,  we  presiurie>  io  aecOTdasceiritb 
tbe  geoecal  tjuRtotn,  a  Utile  place  vainsooted  pft  iTUb  a  shelf  in  the  irindev  to  sup- 
po[t  books.  The  nuddle  part  of  the  dormitor;,  vhwe  now  the  gimp-spinners  of  » 
fringe  maoufactor;  are  pmsuing  their  neMele^s  walk,  waa,  no  doubt  (also  as  unial), 
payed  with  fine  tiles.  If  we  maj  trust  the  author  of  the  '  Ship  of  FqoIi^'  tbe  monks 
might  veil  be  treated  aa  children,  for  tbej  were  aa  full  of  fun  and  frolic ;  and  on 
reaching  tbo  donniloi;,  conudering,  we  suppose,  that  tbe;  bad  been  aufficientlj  graTe 
fill  one  day,  began  to  play  all  sorta  of  wild  pranlu.    For,  sajs  Baiciayi 

"  The  fr«re  or  monk  la  hia  frock  and  cowt 
Must  dauce  in  bis  dort«r,  leaping  to  play  tbe  fool." 

Tbe  tniuept  we  have  mentioned  is  oq  the  south  aide  of  the  church,  and  the  pile  of 
ruina  that  fill  up  almost  all  tbe  area  of  this  part  speak  not  only  of  the  destruotion 
that  baa  aeiied  It,  but  of  the  Obapter-houee  also,  which  stood  between  the  old  vestry 
and  tbe  transept.  Baint  traces  of  the  once  beautiful  arch  that  led  ^m  the  lattv 
into  the  Obaptep-housa  are  to  be  seen  in  that  rugged  mass  of  wall  which  itretchei 
acroas  in  a  right  angle  &om  ikt  Qburch  in  our  south  view.  Of  the  Chapter-bouM 
itself  not  a  vestige  Temains. 

Entering  tbo  church  by  the  gateway  below  the  tower,  vre  get.the  first  glimpse  e( 
tiie  new  worid,  ai  it  were,  that  opens  upon  us,  or  rather  we  should  say  tbe  old  world  of 
seven  hundred  years  ago  that  baa  passed  away.  Everything  ii  aolenm,  grand,  and 
apparently  eternal.  IThose  immense  pillar^  that  we  look  upon  have  lost  nothiag  aa 
yet  of  their  original  strength ;  there  is  no  token  that  they  will  ever  loae  it.  Witbia 
the  porob  are  the  remains  of  a  very  elegant-pointed  arch  in  the  right  wall,  leading, 
we  p^aume,  into  tbe  cloisters,  but  of  an  older  date  than  those  glorious  Norman  pillars 
to  which  some,  of  aa  peculiaily  slender  make,  belonging  to  another  and  opposite  arob, 
appear  to  haye  been  attached,  somewhat,  we  think,  to  the  injury  of  their  aunple 
character.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  cboii  is  the  long-continuei 
aisle,  or  series  of  aisles,  wbieb  entirety  encircle  it,  opening  into  the  former  by  the 
spaces  between  tbe  flat  and  circular  arch-piera  of  the  l>ody  of  the  structure.  It  ia 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  pure  arched  and  vaulted  ceiling  in  the  simplest  and 
truest  Moiman  style,  and  with  windows  of  different  sizes  slightly  pointed.  The  pillan 
against  tbe  wall  opposite  tbe  entrance  into  the  choir  are  flat.  One  of  the  moat  beau- 
tiful little  arcbitectoial  effects  of  a  aimple  kind  that  we  can  conceive  is  to  be  found 
at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  aisle.  Between  two  of  the  grand  Merman  pillars 
prejeoting  from  the  wall  is  a  low  pestem  doorvay,  and  above,  rising  on  each  aide 
from  tbe  capitals,  a  peculiarly  elegant  arch,  something  like  an  elongated  borae-aboe. 
The  oonnection  between  two  styles  so  strikingly  difierent  in  most  respects  as  the 
Hooriah,  with  its  &ntMtic  delicacy  and  variety  and  ricbneaa,  and  tbe  Norman  with 
ita  simple  (occasionally  uncouth)  grandeur,  was  never  more  apparent.  That  little 
picture  ia  alone  worth  a  visit  to  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  postern  leads  into  a  curious 
place  enclosed  by  the  end  of  the  choir  (or  altar  end)  on  one  side,  and  tbe  circular 
wall  of  tbe  eastern  i^e  on  the  other.    It  is  auppoaed  by  Hr-  Godwin  to  bave  been 
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the  chancel  of  the  original  building,  and  do  doubt  it  was,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  altar  wall  has  undergone  great  changes.  At  present  the  space  is  so  narrow  and 
M  dark  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  it  is  called  the  Puigatorj.  We  hare 
no  doubt  that  this  part  has  been  visible  in  some  waj  from  the  choir,  and  not,  as  it  is 
now,  entirelj  excluded  from  it ;  for  a  pair  of  szactlj  similar  pillars  with  the  beau- 
tiful atch  above,  standing  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  aisle,  ate  in  a  great 
measure  shut  in  here.  On  opening  the  little  door,  indeed,  into  the  place,  we  can 
with  difficulty  refrain  firam  an  ezclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  statelj 
pillars  rising  up  so  grandly  in  that  unworthy  spot ;  and  to  make  it  OTident  that  their 
arch  has  been  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  choir,  we  find  that,  unlike  the  other,  of 
which  we  see  only  the  exterior,  this  is  beautifully  ornamented.  We  must  add  that 
these  lusles  are  a  fine  study  for  the  architect ;  thus,  for  instance,  from  the  very  exqui- 
site horse-shoe  arch  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  through  the  next 
two  windows  to  the  perfect  semicircle.  Near  the  junction  of  the  south  and  east 
aisles  is  the  old  Testry-room,  which  Malcolm  supposes  to  have  been  an  ancient 
oratory.  The  present  vestry  is  built  over  the  southern  aisle,  and  occupies  a  part  of 
the  space  of  the  southern  transept.  Ilere  is  a  beautiful  Norman  semidrcutar  arch, 
forming  originally,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  range  of  arches  by  which  the  second  story  of 
the  choir  was  continued  at  a  right  angle  along  the  sides  of  the  transept.  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  usles  are  several  of  intisest. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Choir,  and,  ascending  the  gallery  to  the  side  of  the  organ, 
gane  on  the  impressive  and  characteristic  work  before  us,  which  seems  scarcely  less 
fresh  and  solid  than  when  Rahere  bdkeld  in  its  vast  piers  and  beautiful  arches  the 
realisation  of  the  vision  for  which  he  had  so  long  yearned.  We  are  standing  in  the 
centre  of  four  arches  of  the  most  magnificent  span,  fit  bearers  of  tho  great  towet 
that  they  lifted  so  urily,  as  it  were  a  thing  of  nought,  into  the  air.  Two  of  these 
are  round,  and  two  slightly  pointed.  The  last  (which  were  originally  open  and 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  transepts)  have  been  refen«d  to  as  among  the 
various  instances  of  the  occasional  use  of  painted  arches  by  the  Normans  before  their 
systematic  introduction  as  a  style.  "  The  cause,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  "  is  evident ;  for 
those  sides  of  the  tower  being  much  narrower  than  the  east  and  west  divisions,  which 
are  formed  of  semicircnlar  arches,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  the  arches  of  the 
former  to  a  point,  in  order  to  suit  the  oblong  plan  of  the  iutwsection,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  upper  mouldings  and  lines  range  with  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  circular  arches."*  In  each  of  the  spandrels  formed  by  Uiese  arches  is 
a  small  loKenge-shaped  panel  (wntaining  ornaments  which  he*r  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Qrecian  honeysuckle,  and  deserve  notice  from  their  singularity.  Be- 
hind us  are  arches  showing  the  original  continuation  of  the  church  into  the  nave. 
The  roof  is  very  ancient,  and  not  particularly  handsome  looking.  It  consists  of 
massy  timbers,  some  of  them  braced  up  in  the  middle,  apparently  to  prevent  their 
falling.  Prior  Bolton's  elegant  oriel  window  in  the  second  story  appears  to  have 
been  built  as  a  kind  of  pew  or  seat,  from  which  the  Prior  could  overlook  the  canons 
when  he  pleased,  without  their  being  aware  of  his  presence,  as  it  communicated  with 
his  house  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church.  The  piers  which  support  the  range 
of  pointed  arches  forming  the  uppermost  story  are,  pierced  longitudinally,  so  as 
to  leave  open  a  passage  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The  dimensions  of 
the  church  are  stated  somewhat  differently  by  different  writers,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy.    According  to  Malcolm,  the  height  is  about 

*  '  Chronological  History  oF  Christian  Arcbilecturo  in  England.' 
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fort;  fMt,  the  brefidth  rixtj  feet,  and  the  length  cue  hundred  and  thirtj-eight  feet; 
to  vhich  if  ire  add  eightj-scTen  feet  for  the  length  of  the  nave,  we  btve  two  hundred 
and  twentj-five  feet  u  the  entire  length  of  the  Prior;  church  within  the  wtiU.  Os- 
bonte,  in  his  '  English  Architecture,'  gives  the  height  u  fortf-seTeo  feet,  the  breexith 
fiftj-aeven  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  present  church  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet.  We  maj  here  obserTe  that  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  1830  the  interior  of  the 
church  was  much  injured,  and  the  entire  pile  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction, 
A  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  fell  on  that  occasion,  and  showed  it  to  be 
composed  of  rubble-work.  The  ehnich  has  undergone  numerous  reparations  and  alter- 
ations— we  wish  we  could  add  improvements.  But,  on  the  contrary,  man;  parts 
appear  to  have  been  injured,  if  not  wantonly,  certainly  from  unworthy  or  insuffi- 
dent  reasons.  Thus,  in  Henry  TIII.'s  time,  the  sacred  edifice  had  well  nigh  been 
entirely  pulled  down  for  the  value  of  the  materials.  The  erection  of  the  brick  tower 
in  1628  was  little  better  than  an  architectural  insult  to  the  pride  of  the  fine  old 
Norman  choir.  And,  as  if  the  very  sight  of  its  magni6cent  arch-piers  had  be- 
come iiksome,  they  have  boon  cased  round  with  wood,  for  no  better  reason,  we  pre- 
sume, than  that  they  were  apt  to  leave  undesirable  marks  on  the  coats  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  is  that  their  &ult  ?  7^y  are  not  plaster ;  nor,  if  they  could  speak, 
do  we  believe  we  should  find  them  at  all  ambitious  of  whitewash. 

There  are  some  interesting  monuments  in  the  Choir.  We  find  the  monument  of  the 
founder  in  the  nortb-eastem  comer.  This  is  a  work  in  ever;  way  worthy  of  the  man 
whom  it  enshrines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  consisting  mainly  of  a  very  highly- wrought  stone-work  screen,  enclosing 
a  tomb  on  which  Rahere's  effigy  extends  at  full  length.  The  roof  of  the  tittle  cham- 
ber, as  we  ma;  call  it,  is  most  exquisitely  groined.  At  what  period  the  monument  was 
erected  is  uncertain ;  but  the  style  marks  it  as  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  founder's 
decease,  fiat  it  was  meet  carefully  restored  by  Prior  Bolton;  and  tho  fiict  is  signi- 
ficant of  its  antiquity.  As  the  latter  found,  no  doubt,  a  labour  of  love  in  making 
these  reparations,  so  Time  itself  seemi  to  have  seconded  his  efforts,  and  to  have  shared 
in  the  hopes  of  its  builders  that  a  long  period  of  prosperity  should  be  granted  to  it, 
by  touching  it  very  gently.  Here  and  there  the  pinnacles  have  been  somewhat 
diminished  o^  their  fair  proportions,  and  that  is  pretty  well  the  entire  extent  of  the 
injury  the  work  has  experienced.  The  monument,  it  must  be  added,  la  richly  painted 
as  well  as  sculptured,  and  shows  ui  the  black  robes  of  Rahere  and  of  the  monks  who 
are  kneeling  at  his  side— the  ruddy  features  of  the  former,  and  the  splendid  coats  of 
arms  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  below.  Each  of  the  monks  has  a  Bible  before  him, 
open  at  tho  fifty-first  chapter  of  Is^h. 

We  conclude  this  paper  with  a  notice  of  an  appendage  of  St.  Bartholomew,  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  itself : — we  refer  to  Cononbury,  the  place  so  well  known  as  the 
residence  of  Goldsmith,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tower  of  which  was  written,  under 
a  pressing  pecuniary  necessity,  that  most  admirable  of  fictions,  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.' These  pressing  necessities  unfortunately  occurred  very  often;  and  another 
and  less  agreeable  memory  of  Canonbury  House  than  that  of  the  composition  of  tho 
■  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  is  that  Ooldsmith  here  frequently  bid  himself  for  fear  of  arrest 
The  warm-hearted  bookseller,  Newberry,  for  whom  Ooldsmith  wrote  eo  much,  Uien 
rented  the  house.  From  hence  the  poet  was  frequently  accustomed  to  set  out,  with 
some  or  other  of  his  numerous  and  distingubhed  list  of  friends,  on  excursions  through 
the  surrounding  country.  The  beauties  of  Bighgate  and  Hampstead,  distinctly 
visible  from  his  windows,  no  doubt  were  often  a  tempUtion  to  him  to  throw  aside  Ms 
books.    Various  other  literary  men  have  lived  at  Oanoobury ;  amongst  whom  we  may 
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meption  Chuub«rs,  the  Mitbot  of  the  Cyclopaedia  known  b;  his  namti.  Nor  uo 
iatereatiog  namea  belonging  to  men  of  a'diffei»at  c1»m  wanting.  Eei«  the  "  lUch 
Bpencer,"  for  instance,  lived,  and  has  bequeathed  to  Canonbui;  some  noticeable 
recollections.  In  a  cuiioui  pamphlat,  entitled  '  The  Yanitj  of  the  Lives  and  Passions 
of  Men,  b/  D.  Papillcn,  Gent,  ISol,'  occuis  the  foUoiriDg  remarkable  pascage,  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  tniUionaire  of  the  sixteenth  ceotur;]: — "  Id  Queen  Elizabeth'* 
days  a  pirate  of  Dunkirk  laid  a  plot,  with  tnelve  of  his  natea,  to  carry  away  Sir  John 
Spencer;  which  if  he  had  done,  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  not  redeemed  him.  Be 
came  over  the  seas  on  a  shallop  with  twelve  musketeer*,  and  in  the  night  came  into 
Barking  Creek,  and  left  the  shallop  in  the  custody  of  six  of  his  men,  and  with  the 
other  lii  came  as  far  as  Islington,  and  thoio  hid  themselves  in  ditches  near  the  path 
in  which  Sir  John  always  came  to  hie  house ;  but,  by  the  providence  of  Qod,  Sir  John, 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  was  forced  to  stay  in  London  that  night,  otherwise 
they  had  taken  him  away;  and  they,  fearing  they  should  be  discovered  in  the  night- 
time, came  to  their  shallop,  and  so  come  safe  to  Dunkirk  again."  The  author  adds 
that  he  obtained  this  story  from  a  private  record.  At  Sir  John's  death  in  1609  some 
thousand  men  were  present,  is  mourning  cloaks  and  gowns,  amongst  whom  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  who  had  each  a  basket  given  to  bim  containing  % 
black  gown,  four  pounds  of  bee^  two  loaves  of  bread,  a  little  bottle  of  wine,  a  candle- 
stick, a  pound  of  candles,  two  saucers,  two  spoons,  a  black  pudding,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
a  dozen  of  points  to  tie  his  garments  with,  too  red  herrings,  four  white  herrings,  six 
sprats,  and  two  eggs.  We  must  add  to  these  reminiscences  of  the  fomilj,  that  hia 
daughter  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  hoja  Canonbury  in  a  baker's  basket  by  Lord 
Compton,  who  became  her  husband,  and  who  at  her  father's  death  was  unable  to  bear 
with  equanimity  the  immense  fortune  that  devolved  to  him  ;  be  was  distracted  foe 
some  time  afterwards.  His  death  happened  under  strange  circumstances: — "  Yester- 
day se'nnight  the  Earl  of  Northampton  (he  had  now  succeeded  to  this  earldom).  Lord 
President  of  Vales,  after  be  had  waited  on  the  Eing  at  supper,  and  he  had  also 
supped,  went  in  a  boat  with  others  to  wash  himself  in  the  Thames,  and  so  soon  as  his 
legs  were  in  the  water  but  to  the  knees,  be  had  the  colic,  and  cried  out,  'Have  me 
into  the  boat  again,  or  I  am  a  dead  maul'  and  died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  June 
24,  1630." 

The  manor  appears  to  have  been  originally  presented  to  the  priory  by  Ralph  de 
Bemers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  most  probably  obtained  its  present  name  on 
the  erection  (about  1362,  that  date  having  long  existed  on  one  of  the  walls)  of  a  place 
of  residence  for  the  6rst  Ctinon  or  Prior, — huty  signifying  mansion  or  dwelling-house. 
There  seems  to  exist  a  kind  of  tradition  that  at  some  period  a  fortified  mansion 
stood  on  the  spot,  of  which  a  moat  th&t  existed  in  front  of  the  house  until  a  recent 
period  was  a  remain.  All  the  ancient  parts,  however,  that  now  meet  our  gaze  are 
attributed  to  Prior  Bolton,  the  prcdeceEsor  of  Fuller,  who  surrendered  the  poaseisiona 
of  the  canons  to  the  king.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  Hall  writes  in  the  following 
curious  passage; — "The  people"  (saith  he),  "being  feared  by  prognostications  which 
declared  that  in  the  year  of  Christ  16S4  there  should  be  such  eclipses  in  water;  signs, 
and  such  conjunctions,  that  by  waters  and  floods  many  people  should  perish,  people 
victualled  themselves,  and  west  to  high  grounds  for  fear  of  drowning,  and  especially 
one  Bolton,  which  wa«  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield,  buUded  him  a  house 
upon  Harrow  on  the  Dill,  only  for  fear  of  this  flood:  thither  he  went  and  made  pre- 
vision of  all  things  necessary  within  him,  for  the  space  of  two  months."  Stow  says 
that  "this  was  not  so  indeed,"  as  he  had  been  credibly  informed,  "and  that  hi« 
predecessor  was  following  a  &ble  then  on  foot."    Bolton  tciM  the  parson  of  nanow 
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u  well  u  Prior  of  8t  Buiholomew,  and  theiefore  repvved  the  puHmsge-housfl  j 
but  he  buil^^d  there  noLhing  "more  than  a  doyahouse,  to  serre  him  when  he  had 
fongone  his  PrioT7."    This  ia  he  also  to  whom  Bea  Jonaon  alludes  when  he  speaks 

"  Of  prior  Belton,  with  his  boll  mi  Urn; " 
referring  to  the  rebus  on  bis  name,  of  wtkich  the  Prior  is  sud  to  bare  been  the  inveii' 
tor,  and  for  which  he  certain);  had  an  inventor's  love,  for  we  find  it  eveiTwhere — in 
the  church,  in  some  of  the  houses  of  Bartholomew  Close,  and  here  again  at  Canon- 
buT^.  Inunediatelj  behind  the  tower  is  a  house  now  used  aa  a  board ing-Bchool, 
which  is  supposed  to  h&TO  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  even  boon  occa- 
sional!; inhabited  b;  her ;  and  the  iotemal  evidence  is  certain!;  of  a  formidable 
character.  The  staircase  alone  would  show  that  it  has  been  a  ver;  splendid  mansion : 
hut  there  are  more  important  parts.  The  drawing-room,  now  divided  into  tliree 
apartments,  lias  evidentl;  originall;  formed  but  one,  tvith  a  circular  end,  and  a 
rieh!;-oniamented  ceiling,  bearing  representations  of  ships  of  war,  medallion  heads 
of  ancient  heroes,  as  Alexander  and  Julius  Cteaar ;  and  in  combination  with  these 
decorations  are  a  variet;  of  scroll-work  ornaments,  with  the  thistle  strikingly  predo- 
minant. Id  the  centre  are  the  initials  E.  R.  The  material  b  a  most  delicately- 
wrought  stucco.  The  mantelpiece  is  also  well  worth;  of  attention  ;  it  contains 
figures,  arras,  car;atides,  and  an  endless  variet;  of  other  ornament.  Iho  whole 
forms  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  workmanship  conceivable.  In  the  same  house 
a  room,  called  the  Stone  Parlour,  on  the  ground-floor,  has  also  a  stuccoed  ceiling, 
embossed  and  with  pendants,  and  a  decornted  mantelpiece,  with  figures  of  the 
Cardinal  Virtues.  Adjoining  this  house  is  that  which  was  Prior  Bolton's,  now  occu- 
pied also  as  a  boarding-achool.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  somewhat  elevated, 
and  must  have  originall;  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect ;  as  a  part  of  which,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  part,  was  the  splendid  establishment  of  which  the  resident 
here  was  master  ;  the  pecultorl;  dense  smoke  of  cloud  was  as  yet  a  thing  unknown, 
and  but  few  buildings  intervened,  so  that  the  Prior  could  see  it  at  all  times.  Tho 
iDOst  interesting  feature  of  thia  manaion  ia  a  stone  passage  or  corridor  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  in  which  ia  a  Tudor  door  of  a  peculiarl;  elegant  shape,  con- 
taining Bolton's  rebus.  Among  the  other  noticeable  matters  are  a  mantelpiece  of  tbo 
period  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  curious  coat  of  arms  with  some  uncouth  supporters, 
apparently  goats,  painted,  and  with  an  inscription  of  a  later  period,  stating  them  to' 
belong  to  "  Sir  Walter  Denn;B,  of  Gloucestershire,  who  was  made  a  knight  b;  bathing 
at  the  creation  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  in  November,  1489,"  &c.  From  the  house 
we  pass  to  the  lawn,  which  ia  terminated  by  a  wall  with  a  raised  and  embowered 
terrace,  from  which  we  look  over  on  the  other  side  to  the  kitchen-garden,  the  New 
Biver,  and  thence  onwards  towards  London.  At  each  extremity  of  this  wall  is  an 
octagonal  garden-house,  built  by  Prior  Bolton — the  one  to  the  left  having  a  small 
gothic  window  in  the  basement  story.  Proceeding  along  the  wall  towards  the  other, 
we  find  it  in  the  grounds  of  another  mansion ;  this  also  contains  the  Prior's  rebus. 
The  spot  here  is  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  antique  in  its  character, 
that  we  have  only  to  forget  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  and  e::pect  to  see  the  stately 
abbot  himself  coming  forth  into  hia  pleasance,  book  in  hand  perhapa,  to  enable  him 
to  foiget  the  little  vexations  of  his  govemment,  or  the  darker  shadowa  of  the  coming 
Reformation,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  he  did  not  live  to  see — his  death  took  place 
in  1S32.  The  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  probably  planted  by  him, — certainly  no  recent 
deniiens  of  the  soil, — appear  here  in  all  their  perfection.  On  the  wall  which  runs  up 
to  the  house  occurs  another  rebus,  near  to  a  stone  iNuin  called  the  fish-pond,  where 
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the  Prior  probably  kept  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  fion;  tribe  for  the  supply  of  bii 
table.  We  cumot  quit  this  Teiy  interesting  place  without  a  tribute  of  adioir&tion  to 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  ita  principal  founder.  Neit  to  lUhere,  hii  is  the  great 
memory  of  the  Priory — we  meet  with  him  eTOiywhere.  The  church,  the  beautiful 
oriel  window  which  overlooks  it,  Bahere's  tomb,  which  he  carefully  and  admirably 
restored,  the  gardens  and  buildiogs  of  Canonbury,  all  speak  of  an  enlightened  and 
generous  mind ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  ia  at  all  necess&iy  to  quarrel  with  him 
because  he  took  care  to  refer  their  merit  to  its  right  owner  by  the  eveilaating 
bolt  in  ton. 
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XIX.    TEMPLE  CHURCH,  INNS  OF  COURT,  fa. 


Tbi  Thmplb  Ohuboh. — If  one  hftd  never  IwKTd  of  the  exUteooe  of  fuch  a  Sodet;  w 
the  Xemplara — a  band  of  men  who  lougbt  to  be  as  ooaspiauooa  fot  their  piety  u  tot 
their  miliur;  akill  and  coiutga,  and  who  made  it  the  htuinesa  of  their  lives  to 
reconcile  the  two  punuit* — it  would  be  itiU  difficult  to  look  on  the  exterior  of  the  struc- 
ture, of  wluah  the  reatoration  was  oompUted  in  184£,  without  some  such  idea  ooourring 
to  the  mind.  In  tiie  mawive  Round,  with  ita  buttresses  and  nanow  windows,  we  are 
inevitably  reminded  of  the  strong  eirculai  keep  or  stronghold  of  the  castles  of  the 
middle  ages ;  whilal  the  junction  of  the  oblong  portion,  built  in  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  early  English  Eceleuastical  stylea,^  at  the  same  time  tells  plaiuiy 
enough  that  no  meie  warriors  erected  the  whole.  And  the  interest  likely  to  be 
aroused  by  such  associations  is  only  the  more  deepened  when  we  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  Order :  when  we  read  of  Hugh  de  Payeus  with  only  eight  companions 
devoting  themselves,  as  "  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  the  defence  of  the 
pilgrims  on  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem,  recently  forced  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
early  Crusaders,  and  learn  that  from  this  humble  origin  sprung  the  mighty  fellowship, 
which  extended  its  ramifications  through  every  country  of  Christian  Europe,  which 
comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  noblest  in  blood,  and  most  infiuentiat  in  wealth  and 
power,  of  European  chivalry ;  when  we  road  also  of  the  poverty — Hugh  de  Payena 
and  another  knight  riding  on  one  hone,  for  instance — the  humility  and  self-sacrifices 
to  which  they  at  first  voluntarily  submitted  themselves,  of  their  heroism  in  active 
war&re  as  well  a*  in  passive  endurance,  of  their  decline  and  fall  as  they  grew 
prosperous  and  corrupt,  and  then  of  the  sudden  restoration  of  the  old  spirit  in  the 
purifying  flames  of  the  horrible  death  to  which  many  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
were  subjected  at  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  Order,  by  the  rapacious 
monarcbs  of  Europe  thirsting  for  their  enormous  wealth;  when  we  read  of  these 
things,  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  circum- 
stances that  could  materially  enhance  in  our  eyes  the  chief  of  the  structures  built  by 
these  men  in  our  country.  And  had  the  Temple  Church,  as  we  have  always  hitherto 
seen  it,  been  in  the  state  the  Templars  had  left  it,  no  doubt  the  feeling  would  have 
been  a  correct  one;  but  we  now  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bare  outline  of 
the  walls,  pillars,  and  windows,  no  building  could  be  less  like  the  church  of  the 
Enighta  Templars  than  the  Temple  Church  was  until  a  recent  period ;  and  the  great 
charm  and  valueof  the  modem  works  in  this  now  most  beautiful  of  English  buildings, 
is  that  they  are  all  strictly  works  of  restoration.  In  looking  at  the  decorations,  so 
novel  to  our  eyes,  and  in  suoh  a  place  so  opposed  to  our  ordinary  ideas  of  fitneil, 
as  well  as  at  the  great  expenditure  incurred,  this  fact  must  be  oonstantly  home  in 
mind.  That  it  is  a  &ct  we  shall  have  various  opportunities  of  noticing  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  paper. 

To  the  lovers  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  designation  that  promises  shortly  to  be 
iQ^onymous  in  effect  with  persons  of  taste  and  intelligence  generally  (ulready  the 
BotioB  of  the  inegular  genius  of  the  style  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  somewhat 
nmilar  notion  concerning  our  great  dramatic  poet) — to  such  persons  the  Temple  offers 
«B  additional  feature  of  interwt  and  instniotion,  being  looked  upon  by  anhiteeta  as 
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tha  most  interesting  examplo  we  posaeea  of  the  tranaitioQ  from  the  plain  muiiTe 
Norman  to  the  light  and  elegant  earlj  English,  Thus  we  have  before  us  the  Bound 
with  its  semicircular  bended  windows,  Norman,  hut  Nonnan  in  the  last  stage  of  tha 
clunge  to  something  else — already'  grown  slender  and  elongated ;  and  we  have  the 
ohlong  with  its  pointed  windows,  the  \eij  perfection  of  what  is  called  the  lancet 
Gtjle.  But  to  return  to  m&tters  of  more  general  interest:  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  the  edifice  is  from  some  little  time  prior  to  118S,  when  the  Round  was  dedicated, 
in  honour  of  the  Yirgin  Mar;,  b;  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  up  to  1B40,  when 
the  obtoDg  was  consecrated  on  AsceDBton-day.  The  Templars  had  before  this  a  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Southampton  Buildings,  Uolbom.  Heraclius  was  in 
England  on  business  of  a  Ter;  critical  nature  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  In  a 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  1179,  the  great  body  of  Knights  Templats  had 
been  nearly  cut  to  pieces  bj  Saladin,  and  the  grand-master  taken  prisoner,  to  perish 
in  prison  b;  his  own  firmness  or  obstinacj,  in  resisting  all  overtures  for  exchange  or 
ransom.  The  Christian  armies,  however,  so  far  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
temporarj  disgrace  of  this  defeat,  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  truce  for  four  years,  whilst 
thej  sent  Ueracllus  and  the  masters  of  the  Temple,  and  the  kindred  society  of  the 
Hospitallers,  through  Kurope  to  seek  fresh  aid.  'Kiey  in  particular  hoped  much  Irom 
Henry  II.  of  England;  so  much,  indeed,  that  when  the  king  and  his  chief  nobility 
offered  to  raise  fifty  thousand  marks  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  a  levy 
of  troops,  and  to  agree  that  all  persons  who  pleased  might  engage  in  the  cause,  the 
patriarch  seems  to  have  been  at  once  deeply  disappointed  and  indignant.  "  We  seek 
a  man,  and  not  money,"  was  his  reply;  "  well  near  every  Christian  region  acndeth 
unto  us  money,  but  no  land  sendeth  to  us  a  prince:"  and  departing  in  this  state  of 
dissatisfaction,  Henry,  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  power  of  the  Church,  remember^ 
ing  the  affair  of  Beckett,  followed  him  to  the  seaaide,  in  order  to  appease  his  aoger. 
"  But,"  continues  Fabyan,  "  the  more  the  king  thought  to  satisfy  him  with  his  fair 
speech,  the  more  the  patriarch  was  discontented,  insomuch  that,  at  the  last,  he  said 
unto  him,  '  Hitherto  thou  hast  reigned  gloriously,  but  hereafter  thou  shalt  be 
forsaken  of  Him  whom  thou  at  this  time  forsakest.  Think  on  Him,  what  he  hath 
given  to  thee,  and  what  thou  hast  yielded  to  Him  again ;  how  first  thou  wert  false 
unto  the  king  of  France,  and  after  slew  that  holy  man  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and, 
lastly,  thou  forsakest  the  protection  of  Christian  faith.'  The  king  was  moved  with 
these  words,  and  said  unto  the  patriarch, '  Though  all  the  men  of  my  land  were  one 
body,  and  spake  with  one  mouth,  they  durat  not  speak  to  mo  such  words.'  'No 
wonder,'  said  Jhe  patriarch, '  for  they  love  thine,  and  not  thee :  that  is  to  mean,  they 
love  thy  goods  temporal,  and  fear  thee  for  loss  of  promotion,  hut  they  love  not  thy 
soul.'  And  when  he  had  so  said  he  offered  bis  hand  to  the.kiug,  saying,  '  Do  by  me 
right  as  thou  didst  by  that  blessed  man  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  1  had  liever  to  be 
slain  of  thee  than  of  the  Saracens,  for  thou  art  worse  than  any  Saracen.' "  But  Henry, 
however  inly  exasperated,  was  determined  not  to  edify  his  subjects  by  another  kingly 
■oourging,  so  answered  patiently,  "  I  may  not  wend  out  of  my  land,  for  my  own  sons 
will  arise  against  me  when  I  am  absent."  Somewhat  irreverently  the  patriarch  closed 
tie  conference  by  remarking,  "No  wonder,  for  of  the  devil  tbey  come,  and  to  the 
devil  they  shall  go  ;"  and  so  hurried  away.  Such  were  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  lltifj. 

In  our  walk  round  the  exterior  we  are  reminded  of  an  interesting  chapel  formerly 
attached  to  its  south  side ;  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  where  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
introducing  new  members  into  the  Order  took  place.  The  rules  of  the  Templars, 
which  were  rery  strict,  were  from  the  hand  of  St.  Bernard,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
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their  career  treated  them  with  nutrked  comideration.  The  new  member  having 
Mtie&cloril;  ansveied  in  private  to  the  qtieetiong  put  to  him,  affirming  that  he  was 
£ree  ^m  ail  obligationg,  such  ai  betrothal,  marriage  towb,  or  consecration  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  order,  debt,  disease,  or  weakly  constitution,  was  ushered  into  the 
chapel,  where  he  found  present  the  entire  body  of  knights.  With  folded  hands  and 
bended  knees,  he  then  said  to  the  master:  "Sir,  I  am  come,  before  God  and  before 
you  and  the  brethren,  and  pray  and  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  Qod  and  our  dear 
Lady,  to  admit  me  into  your  Society,  and  tho  good  deeds  of  the  Order,  as  one  who 
will  be  all  his  life  long  the  sarTant  and  slare  of  the  Order."  In  answer  he  was 
warned,  that  he  waa  detiroua  of  a  great  matter  i  that  he  saw  nothing  hut  the  shell, 
the  fine  horses  and  rich  capariEOQS,  the  luxurious  fare  and  splendid  clothing,  but 
that  he  knew  not  the  rigour  which  lay  within.  He  was  told  it  was  a  hard  matter  for 
him,  his  own  master,  to  become  another's  servant ;  to  watch  when  he  wished  to  sleep, 
and  find  his  most  ordinary  actions  similarly  controlled.  The  candidate,  however, 
answering  firmly  to  all  the  questions  that  followed,  and  binding  himself  to  be 
obedient  to  the  master  of  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the  master  of  the  Order  generally, 
to  observe  the  usual  customs,  to  live  chastely,  and  help  with  all  the  powers  God  had 
given  him  to  conquer  tho  Holy  lAud,  and  to  befriend  al!  oppressed  Christians,  was 
received  into  the  coveted  brotherhood,  and  whilst  he  was  assured  of  bread  and  water, 
clothing,  and  "  labour  and  toil  enow,"  the  Templar's  habit  was  put  on  his  limbs,  and 
he  too  was  a  Knight  Templar.  The  building  in  which  these  interesting  scenes 
occurred  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  stories,  each  with  a  separate  entrance  &om 
the  church,  each  itith  a  groined  and  vaulted  roof,  and  each  divided  near  the  centre 
by  a  massive  and  no  doubt  very  elegant  archway.  A  portion  of  the  building  fell  in 
1385,  and  during  the  repairs,  commenced  about  that  time,  of  the  Round,  the  whole 
was  swept  away.  Such,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  late 
extensive  reparations  have  been  carried  on. 

From  the  time  of  the  Puritans  down  to  the  very  act  we  have  last  alluded  to,  the 
removal  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  Temple  Church  seems  to  have  been  undergoing 
one  steady  process  of  degradation  or  mutilation  in  all  that  respects  its  original  beauty 
or  completenossi  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  have  done  the  most  injury, 
the  early  church  reformers  who  damaged  it  on  principle,  or  the  kind  benefactors  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  repaired  and  beautified  it,  nmking  a 
very  labour  of  love  of  the  display  of  their  bad  taste.  Thus  in  168S  a  screen  of  "  light 
wunscot"  was  stretched  across  the  space  between  the  two  parts  of  the  structure, 
cutting  them  asunder,  and  destroying  at  once  all  sense  of  harmony,  or  size,  or  fine 
panpective.  This  screen,  by  way  of  refresher  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  eternal  Qothic 
stamped  on  the  building  around,  was  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  other 
suitable  appendages.  And  tiiat  there  might  be  no  stealing  a  glimpse  over  the  screen 
through  the  great  central  archway,  a  new  organ  was  placed  in  that  spot,  with  its 
classic  front  reaching  nearly  to  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave.  There  only  remained 
to  close  up  or  to  bide  the  form  of  tho  beautiful  lesser  arches  on  each  side,  which  was 
carefully  done,  and  to  put  in  glass  doors  and  windows  in  the  lower  portions  of  all  the 
arches ;  and  that,  too,  accomplished,  no  doubt  the  worthy  Benchers  smirked,  and 
smiled,  and  congratulated  themselves,  as  they  stepped  backwards  and  forwards, 
painter-fashion,  some  such  esclamation  no  doubt  escaping  at  intervals,  as  "  Come,  I 
think  that 's  very  nice  and  snug."  But  there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  to  bring 
everything  into  perfect  order.  Tho  marble  pillars  looked  bluish  and  cold,  and  the 
toot  looked  hollow  and  high,  and  the  tesselatcd  pavement  felt  uncomfortable,  and 
the  walU  were  sadly  naked.    So  to  work  once  more  went  the  beautifiers ;  the  pave- 
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ment  mt  niaed  up  ij  a  good  U^er  of  urth,  tame  more  "light  wkituoot"  wu 
obUiued,  uid  placed  til  rouod  the  mlk,  the  pillua  were  oaeed  a  good  ira;  up  io  the 
BAme  material,  and  the  rest  did  Dot  much  matter,  ai  the;  weis  there  stuck  over  pretty 
thickl;  with  t&bleti,  or  concealed  by  large  gilded  nonumenta:  the  church  -naa  aUo 
well  paved ;  and,  ti  a  dniab,  the  whole,  pillan,  oapitali,  ocnuoes,  roof,  groini,  and 
wall,  were  pluteied  and  whitewashed.  Add  to  theee  featuret  of  the  Temple  Church 
as  it  wu,  the  cumbrout  pulpit  with  carved  ^erubim,  and  vaset,  and  a  still  more 
cumbrous  eounding-board — add  also  the  altar-piecei,  an  immenae  work  in  the  same 
Corinthian  stjle,  actually  concealing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
window,  as  the  monuvents  along  the  sides  trenched  upon  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
— and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  said  beautifiers  did  not  work  by  halves — that, 
in  short,  they  made  everything  so  very  complete  in  one  way,  that  it  is  only  surprising 
their  sucoesson  should  have  ventured  to  imdo  the  whole,  in  order  to  try  their  hands 
at  another.  And  though  they  did  venture,  and  with  a  result  that  forms  probably  the 
commencement  of  a  now  era  in  the  restoration  of  our  old  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the 
decoration  of  all,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  warn  them  of  the  reckless  course 
they  proposed  to  pursue.  "  As  a  proof,"  sayi  Mr.  Burge,  "  how  little  the  public  were 
acquuated  with  the  character  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  with  those  parts  of  its 
style  and  construction  which  constituted  its  beauty,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when 
the  reetoratioD  was  commenced  in  1340,  the  removal  of  these  beautifioations  and 
adornments  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  restoration  was  regarded  and  publicly 
reprobated  as  an  act  of  vandalism,  evincing  an  utter  disregard  for  the  ancient  and 
original  beauty  of  the  church,  and  a  fond  devotion  to  the  frivolous  aad  degraded 
styles  of  modem  architecture."  It  were  not  without  interest  to  follow  the  suceeeiiv* 
steps  of  the  restoration  to  see  how  the  recovery  of  one  beauty  led  to  that  of  another; 
the  removal  of  the  screen  to  the  removal  of  the  organ ;  that  of  the  great  pews  to  that 
of  the  pulpit;  or  to  see  how  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  above  and  the  rubbish 
below,  and  consequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  original  dewration,  led  to  the 
revival  of  such  decorations  in  the  sumptuous  roof,  and  windows,  and  pavement,  that 
now  meet  the  eye ;  but  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  result  of  the  whole 
as  exemplified  in  the  magnificent  interiar,  towards  which  we  now  advance. 

A  very  deeply-recessed  and  sumptuously-enriched  Norman  gateway  leads  from  the 
low  sunken  porch  at  the  extremity  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  building  into  the 
Bound.  Among  the  variety  of  objects  that  press  upon  the  attention  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  one.  There  are  the  painted  windows  at  the  farthest  end,  appearing  like 
some  sudden  discovery  of  one  of  the  richest  works  of  the  olden  time  that  we  have 
BO  often  read  of ;  and  the  painted  roof,  scarcely  less  splendid,  and  &om  its  novelty 
still  more  interesting :  nearer  still  there  are  the  three  beautiful  arches,  which  rather 
connect  than  divide  the  two  portions  of  the  structure — the  very  arches  so  mercUesaly 
closed  up  and  disfigured :  whilst  around  us  is  the  beautiful  aisle  with  its  grolued  roo^ 
supported  at  intervals  by  stately  dark  marble  pillars,  that  rise  oonspicuoualy  from 
the  arcade  of  pointed  arches  decorating  the  lower  part  of  the  wall ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  centre,  divided  from  the  aisle  by  the  circle  of  tall  clustered  marble  oolumns  that 
support  its  lofty  roof,  is  the  tower,  or  central  portion  of  the  Round,  with  its  series  cf 
archways  opening  into  the  gallery,  or  triforium ; — its  clerestory,  or  nnge  of  windows, 
one  of  them — the  ^ft  of  Mr.  WUlement — painted ;  and  above,  the  roof,  where  the 
compartments  formed  by  the  bold  groining  are  studded  over  with  delicate  blueoraa- 
ments  on  a  kind  of  drab-like  ground ;  the  centre  standing  out  from  all  the  rest  by  its 
richer  and  more  varied  display  of  colours,  surrounding  a  masuve  gilded  boM.  The 
painted  window  mentioned,  with  its  deep  rubiM,  and  purpleiv  *>i^  .btoaaei^  lepieeenti 
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Chriit  esthnned ;  knd  th«  general  design  of  ibe  deconttion  of  the  dome  ia  borrowed 
from  ftn  «xi»tiiig  ucieot  Sicilian  church.  Among  the  fe&tures  of  interest  in  this  put 
of  the  structure  hte  the  he&ds  which  decorate  the  arcsde  In  the  aisle,  aixty-four  ia 
number,  and  which  were  probably  intended  to  represent  on  one  half-circle — that  t« 
the  left — a  state  of  pui^torj,  and  on  the  other  of  relief  from  it,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Church.  But  m  none  of  the  heads  are  original,  and  some  of  them  not  OTen  copies 
of  the  original  designs,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  But  wo 
pereeiTe,  first,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Btnictore^the  entrance  archnays  to  the 
aisles  of  the  oblong — the  opposing  characler  of  the  two  corbel  faces  in  each  arch  bean 
evident  reference  to  an  idea  of  this  kind ;  and,  secondly,  the  half-circle  that  was  most 
csfofiilly  restored — the  left  or  norUiera — presents  but  comparatiTely  few  exceptions 
to  the  painful  character  expressed  by  all  the  heads  on  that  side,  and  which  has  been 
marked  throughout  by  the  nicest  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of  manifesta- 
tion of  pain  applicable  to  so  many  different  classes  of  individuals.  The  philosopher 
looks  as  though  he  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  eren  this  mystery;  the  satirist  or 
misanthrope  as  though  he  had  as  much  contempt  for  purgatory  as  all  other  things, 
even  while  he  felt  its  power;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  individuals  represented 
are  leas  intellectual,  and  more  sensual,  the  appropriate  eipreesions  are  no  less  etrikingty  . 
developed :  here,  beauty  is  distorted  into  a  thing  it  would  tremble  but  to  see ;  here  one 
can  hardly  avoid  feeling  the  ciaws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  tearing  the  ear:  whilst 
there  is  one  head,  combining  a  mingled  teasation  of  physical  and  mental  horror  which 
•urpaases  description — it  ia  ghastly — fearful ! — it  ia  as  if  all  the  worst  passions  of 
man's  nature  had  been  gatitered  together  in  one  point  and  then  smitten  with  aoms 
intolerable  agony.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  is  the  latt  of  this 
circle,  a  female's  fece — probably  a  mother,  who  forgets  even  the  anguish  of  her  owa 
sufferings  in  tiie  pasaionate,  yet  quiet  because  hopeless,  misery  of  reflecUng  on  those 
ahe  haa  left  behind.  Mixed  with  the  heads  we  have  referred  to  are  a  great  variety  of 
grotesques,  and  the  whole  are  highly  deserving  of  attention.  According  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, the  author  of  a  '  History  of  the  Knights  Templais,'  an  arcade  and  cornice 
similarly  decorated  with  heads  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  churches 
at  Nice,  and  in  their  famous  fortress  ne*T  Mount  Carmel,  known  as  the  "  Pilgrims' 
Chatle."  We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  original  heads,  after  l>eing  carelessly  be- 
cause inartiatically  copied,  were  uaed  in  the  builder's  yard  to  slip  beneath  cart-wheela 
occasionally ! 

The  pavement  of  the  Temple  Church  haa  attracted  much  attention,  and  deservedly. 
On  removing  the  rubbish  beneath  tit*  late  pavement,  patches  of  the  former  decorated 
me  were  found  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Benchers,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  that  has 
throughout  guided  them,  determined  to  restore  the  old  encaustic  tile.  And  as  they  had 
the  old  quarry  at  Purbeck  re-opened  purpoaely  for  the  supply  of  the  right  material 
for  the  new  pillars  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  in  the  Round,  so  did  they 
seek  and  obttun  permission  to  have  the  flooring  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Westmiustei 
Abbey  taken  up,  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  decorations  used  at  the  period  in 
question,  and  then  made  arrangements  to  have  the  tiles  manufactured  accordingly  in 
Staffordshire.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow  or  amber,  forming  the  decorative  parte, 
upon  a  dark  red  ground.  The  decorations  combine  a  great  variety  of  heraldic  and 
pictorial  subjects,  as  animals  with  their  tails  linked  together,  cocks  and  foxes,  figures 
playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  are  the  symbols  of  the 
two  Societies  of  the  Temple,  the  Lamb  and  the  Pegasus :  the  former  founded  on  the 
device  of  St.  John ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  interesting  circumstance 
before  tnentiwed  eonoeming  the  founder  of  th»  Order,  and  the  pevarty  which  for  » 
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the  dtiieiiB  without  iniKeu  ;  but  being  taken  prisoner  nt  8t.  Albftiu,  in  1443,  mil 
compelled  to  give  it  up  nith  hii  other  possestioDi.  From  that  time  De  MagnaTille 
Beema  to  have  grown  tired  of  mpina  and  plunder  on  another's  account  (for  much  of 
the  ciril  war  at  that  time  Eeems  to  have  been  little  else  than  rapine  and  plunder), 
and  to  have  determinad  to  act  entirely  upon  his  own,  reipecting  no  party — treating 
the  Church  no  better  than  the  laity.  One  of  his  exploits  was  robbing  Romsey  Abbey 
of  iu  consecratod  vessels,  among  other  valuables.  He  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  which 
pierced  his  brain,  aa  he  was  besieging  the  royal  castle  at  Burwell,  the  archer's  aim 
hariug  been  probably  invited  by  his  remoTing  his  helmet  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Of  course  he  had  been  excommunicated  for  such  deeds  as  that  before  men- 
tioned, and  in  consequence  no  one  dared  to  bury  him  in  consecrated  ground.  The 
Templars,  however,  with  whom  no  doubt  he  was  connected  as  a  hind  of  lay-brother  and 
benefactor,  wrapped  hbdead  body  in  their  habit,  placed  it  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  then 
suspended  it  from  one  of  the  trees  in  their  garden  here.  Some  years  after,  absolution 
was  obtuned,  and  the  body  buried  in  the  porch  before  the  entrance  doorway,  and 
there  two  bodias  were  recently  found,  one  of  them  no  doubt  his.  'Of  the  unknown 
figures,  one  very  probably  is  the  effigy  of  WiUiam  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  Henry  III, 
who  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  Those  of  the  nine  figures  which  have  the 
legs  crossed  are,  we  need  hardly  mention,  persona  who  had  joined  in  the  Crusades,  or 
were  under  vows  to  do  so,  The  whole  form  the  most  valuable  series  of  examples  of 
military  costume  that  we  possess  from  the  days  of  Stephen  to  those  of  Henry  III. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Round  is  deficient  in  colour,  and '  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  comparison  with  the  chancel,  or  oblong  part  beyond,  it  is  so ;  whether  that  be 
a  defect  or  the  reverK  depends  on  which  of  two  principles  of  art  we  favour ;  for  It 
does  not  seem  certain  what  the  original  arrangement  of  this  matter  was.  The 
benchers  had  tborefore  the  altematires  of  raising  the  whole  of  the  decorations  up  to 
such  a  point  that,  tba  moment  the  spectator  entered,  he  should  be  surrounded  by  aS 
the  splendour  that  the  church  had  to  exhibit,  thereby  producing  an  instantaneous 
and  powerful  but  not  increasing  effect, — or  to  conduct  him  from  the  sober  realities  of 
the  outer  world  up  to  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  altar,  through  a  succession  of 
transitive  stages  :  first,  a  doorway  sculptured  only  ;  then  a  magnificent  vestibule  (the 
Round),  where  rich  colours  begin  to  appear,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  architecture  ; 
and  finally,  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  chancel  itself,  revelling  in  the  most  intimate 
and  happy  union  of  painting  and  architecture,  and  only  less  rich  and  glorious  than 
the  last  compartment  of  the  columnar  vista.  The  second  of  these  methods  is  the  one 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Benchers ;  and  if  a  litllt  more  colour  could  be  added  to 
the  Round — the  large  spaces  of  blank  wall  rendered  a  little  less  conspicuously  blank 
— we  think  that  method  the  best  one. 

The  period  of  the  erection  of  the  Temple  Chtmih  was  precisely  that  which  ofieted 
the  best  opportunities  for  rich  decoration.  The  Crusaders,  however  little  they  liked 
the  Saracens,  were  much  smitten  with  their  magnificence  ;  and  every  ship  that  re- 
turned brought  no  doubt  fresh  importations  of  Eastern  taste,  with  probably  materials 
of  various  kinds — as  designs — to  diffuse  such  taste  in  England,  and  possibly  even  Orien- 
tal artists  themselves.  The  spectator,  therefore,  who  has  just  advanced  into  the  church 
and  stands  bewildered  with  the  magical  scene  before  him — all  the  old  tales  of  child- 
hood, with  its  fairy  palaces  and  gardens  of  enchanted  fVuit,  such  as  the 'Arabian 
Nights'  opened  into  his  heart  once  and  for  ever,  crowding  upon  him — need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  eastern  character  of  the  arabesques,  which  in  many  a  flowery  mate 
play  over  all  the  compartments  of  the  roof,  and  entwine  about  its  groinings  down  to 
the  Very  capitals  of  the  pillars  which  support  them.    These  last,  four  in  number  on 
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«uh  lid*,  ua,  lik«  tba  piUsri  of  the  HouKil,  oluitared,  uswiUaglT  dtgul  asd 
■tKt«lH'»kiDg,  and  of  ft  flMlj-Telned  dirk  (Purbtck)  mkrbl*.  A  Miiw  of  tntlltf 
elurtend  eolamna  ftg&inrt  Uie  w»U,  aad  rMliug  on  th<  iton*  M»t  wbiok  sztaadi 
along  the  baaa  of  th«  Utter  through  th«  entin  church,  lupportt  in  a  limilar  nanacr 
the  roof  of  MOh  aid*.  The  more  oonspicutnU  omuntnU  in  the  roef  of  the  naTt 
difier  fVom  those  in  the  aSelra :  in  the  first  ire  lee  in  altunate  oempatttaento  tha 
Bocietiefl'  embleme  in  Binall  eirclw,  the  lunb  on  a  red  ground,  and  the  hovat  on  a 
bine ;  and  in  the  secwd  tiie  two  bannen  uiad  hy  the  Templan— one  a  fiaf ,  haU 
white  for  their  fHends,  and  half  hiaok  for  theii  eneniiea,  with  the  di«aded  mnof 
"  BeauMant  "—the  other  the  Maltese-like  oron  :  with  theae  is  int«np«ned  a  deTi«a 
uied  hj  them,  copied  ftom  a  leal  belonging  to  *th«  Temple  now  in  the  MbsauB) 
repretentbg  the  OkriaUan  crou  triumphing  orer  the  Saraeenia  ciwoent 

Theee  nmarki  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  |mnted  window^  those  of  the  eait 
end,  oTer  and  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  being  one  blam  ot  gorgeoni  hne^  and  Aa 
irindow  in  tite  centre  of  the  south  side  being  equally  oonRpieuous  for  the  genttal 
diteteness  of  its  design  and  the  intense  ricbnesa  of  the  &w  masses  of  colour,  whidt 
are  confined  to  the  figures  of  the  angels  pla^ring  ancient  musical  inBtnunentS,  thre* 
In  the  central  light,  and  one  in  each  of  the  others.  As  to  the  chief  of  the  easteni 
windows,  the  eye  at  fint  feels  lost  aaidst  what  appears  at  some  distance  only  a  mat» 
vellous  Combination  of  the  minutest  possible  pieoeB  of  glass  of  different  hnW ;  and, 
delighted  with  the  harmony  emWed  &om  the  combination,  is  content  to  be  lost :  but 
as  we  approach  nearer,  the  whole  leeolTes  Itaelf  Into  a  thousand  beauti&I  dedgiU  ; 
and  at  laM  we  perceiT*  standhig  out  fhnu  Um  rest  a  long  ieriea  of  pictures  Uln*- 
traling  all  the  mtve  important  acts  and  events  in  Iha  life  of  Obrist.  Immediately 
beneath  this  window  is  the  altar.  Where  the  arcade  of  email  trelbil  bended  arehea, 
and  the  ftettied  and  canopied  panels  in  the  centoe,  the  oapitlJs  of  the  pillars,  and  thi 
elegantly-sonlptured  heads,  are  all  richly  gilded,  yet  without  producing  any  sense  of 
gaudiness  or  tasteless  proftislon.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a  large  crom,  with  the  lettert 
I.  H.  0.,  and  surrounded  by  small  golden  itars  on  a  ground  of  the  heareuly  tInctiuA. 
The  altar-table  is  covered  with  a  crimson  velvet  cloth,  sumptnously  embn>lder«d  in 
gold.  Everywhere,  indeed,  We  meet  vrith  evidences  ot  the  untiring  zeal  and  libs' 
rality  which  have  directed  all  the  recent  operations.  The  very  scats  could  fumiih 
employment  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mere  examination  of  the  oak  carvings  U 
thickly  strewed  over  tiiem  in  the  shape  of  heads,  which  are  a>  remarkable  for  their 
variety  as  admirable  fbr  their  expression,  aoimals,  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  'Bit 
designs  are  chiefly,  if  not  mtirely,  from  the  casts  in  the  late  Mr.  Otttenham's  colteiy 
tlon,  taken  by  him  from  the  original  works  in  the  chief  cathedrals  by  means  of  what 
is  feechnically  called  ijvtaet,  that  is,  pressing  with  the  hand  a  suitable  plastle 
material — a  kind  of  jtfepared  clay— njn  the  carving  or  acnlpture  to  be  copied,  and 
which  as  it  hardens  becomes  a  mould  fbr  the  cast. 

On  removing  the  organ  &nm  the  central  archway,  it  was  found  a  dlfllcult  matter  to 
decide  npon  a  new  and  suitable  position.  At  last  a  b^py  thought  occurred  to  soma 
one,  which,  after  long  discussion  and  consultation  between  the  Benchers,  aided  by  th« 
advice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  architects,  led  to  Its  being  placed  immediately 
behind  the  central  vrindow  of  the  north  side,  in  a  chamber  erected  fbr  it ;  th9 
window  itself  stripped  of  Its  glass,  and  having  an  additional  slender  marble  shaft 
added  In  the  place  of  each  divitUi^  wall  between  the  three  tights,  forming  a  very 
handsome  open  screen  to  the  brilliantly-painted  and  gUded  pipes  behind,  with  the& 
noble  Qothic  canopy.  The  organ  has  lately  been  reconstmcted,  in  order  to  receive  all 
the  beMm«dem  impnTtnentt :  when  we  add  th&t  it  tiu  preriously  diftingoished  u 
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one  of  the  beat  mttTuments  in  England,  our  mden  miiy  judge  of  its  quttlitjr  now. 
It  wu  built  bj  the  veU-knoira  Schmidt,  who,  wh«n  tbs  Societies,  in  the  reign  of 
Cbule«  IL,  determined  to  erect  one  of  the  beet  oi^aaB  that  conld  be  obtained,  offered 
himaclf  in  riTalry  with  Harris  to  undertake  the  work.  The  makem  were  both 
akilful,  and  bo  popular,  that  the  Benchers,  in  despair  of  deciding  satiifactoril;  to  all 
partiea,  in  that  preliminary  stage  of  the  a&ir,  made  a  very  ingenious  proposal  that 
•ach  should  erect  an  organ  in  the  Temple,  and  they  would  keep  the  beet.  This  was 
done,  and  with  such  success  by  both,  that  the  Benchers,  unable  to  determlDe  in  favoiur 
of  either,  were  at  last  obliged,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  which  ezdted 
the  whole  musical  world  in  a  most  eztiaordinaiy  degree,  to  confide  the  final  judg- 
ment to  Chief-Justice  Jefiries,  Who  cbose  Schmidt's  organ.  The  other  was  subse- 
qnently  diTided,  nnd  part  erected  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  the  remainder  found  its 
way  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  Temple  cboir  consiats  of  fourteen 
Toices,  six  men's  and  eight  boys' :  full  cathedral  service  is  performed. 

Beneath  the  organ-chamber  is  a  low  Testry-rootn,  where,  among  other  memorials, 
is  the  bust  of  Lord  Thuilow,  buried  in  the  T«ulta  of  the  church,  and  the  tablet 
erected  by  the  Benchers  to  Qoldsmith,  who  lies  in  the  paved  court  adjoining  to 
tiiat  aide  of  the  building  which  was  till  recently  the  burying-ground.  In  the 
triforium,  or  gallery  surrounding',  the  Sotunda,  are  the  monumeata  formerly  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  church,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  Elisabeth  and  Jamee. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Plowden,  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  buried  here,  as  was 
also  Selden.  On  the  side  of  the  circular  stairs,  in  the  wall  of  the  northern  aisle, 
which  leads  to  the  triforium,  is  a  small  space  hollowed  out,  not  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  lie  down  in  at  full  length,  with  two  slit  holes  aa  windows,  orerlooking  lespeo- 
tively  the  two  different  portions  of  the  chnrcb.  This  was  the  penitential  hell  of  the 
Templars,  and  terrible  have  been  the  penances  inflicted  here,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  record  of  one  fact : — "  Walter  le  Bachelor,  grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  was  placed 
here  in  irons  by  the  master,  and  left  till  he  died :  the  corpse  was  then  taken  out  at 
daybreak,  and  buried  between  the  church  and  the  adjoining  hall."  Descending  again 
into  the  church,  and  throwing  one  last  lingering  look  around,  we  notice  the  painted 
figures  over  the  three  archways,  which  represent  respectively,  beginning  on  the  left, 
Henry  I.,  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  Order,  with  the  black  and  white 
banner ;  Stephen  {with  tbe  cross,  for  which  in  his  reign  they  exchanged  the  said 
device ;  Henry  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  Round  was  built,  as  you  see  by  the  model  in 
his  band ;  Richard  I.,  with  a  sword  allusire  to  his  ecploite  as  the  first  of  Boglish 
monarehs  who  joined  personally  in  the  Cnisadea;  John)  and  lastly,  Henry  III., 
holding  a  model  of  the  entire  church,  the  chancel  baring  been  added  in  bis  reign : — 
an  interesting  series  of  historical  portraits  in  connection  with  the  Knights  Templars, 
but  which,  like  the  procession  where  Brutue's  statue  was  not,  suggests  most  by  its 
(necessar;)  incompleteness.  All  are  her^  that  the  Templars  would  have  placed  here : 
but  not  the  less  are  we  reminded  of  Edward  I.,  and  his  pious  visit  to  his  mother's 
jeweb  in  the  Temple,  which,  by  some  peculiar  mental  j^ocess,  ended  in  his  carrying 
away  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Templars'  coffers ;  or  of  Edward  II.,  who,  after 
long  dallying  between  the  desire  to  break  up  the  Order  for  the  sake  of  its  possessions, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  monstrous  wrong  that  desire  involved,  yielded  to  the 
temptations  held  out  by  the  example  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  on  tbe  8th  of 
January,  1308,  caused  the  Templars  throughout  England  suddenly  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  ;  and  though  the  excessive  barbarities  of  the  French  government,  where 
actually  thirty-six  out  of  one  batch  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pisonras  perished 
under  the  torture,  were  not  imitated  her»— no  bonfires  lighted  tor  such  wholesale 
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dMtruction  u  the  burning  of  fifties  at  a  time— yet  it  appe&n  toitore  iraa  resorted  to 
in  England  to  make  the  unhappy  Templan  confess  the  odious,  absurd,  and  all  but 
impowible  crimes  irhich  Philip  of  Fiance,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  moTement 
throughout  Europe,  had  determined  should  be  fastened  upon  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  chaplain  and  two  serring  men,  the  English  members  remained  firm ;  and  as 
Edward  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  entire  length  of  Philip,  of  kiiling  them  one  way 
oi  another  unleas  they  did  confess,  a  lucky  disoorery  was  made,  which,  to  a  cert4un 
extent,  relioTed  all  parties.  The  Templars  had  beliered  their  master  had  the  power 
of  absolution :  this  it  was  now  most  carefully  and  dispassionately  pointed  out  wae  a 
grierous  heresy,  aa  the  master  was  a  layman ;  did  they  wish  to  persevere  in  lieresiee ) 
Oh,  certainly  not :  the  Templars  were  quite  witling  to  abjure  that  as  well  as  every 
other  heresy.  Great  was  the  apparent  joy  of  the  church  ministeis  who  bad  the 
direction  of  the  afiair ;  one  body  after  another  publicly  affirmed  this  declaration ; 
and  lo  I  the  vholo  were  reconciled  to  the  Christian  community.  As  to  the  charges  on 
which  they  hod  been  arrested  and  tortured,  and  their  possessions  seized,  it  was  max- 
vellouB  to  see  the  utter  forgetfulness  on  all  sides :  nob  lo,  however,  as  to  the  goodly 
possessions  themselTes.  The  Order  was  finally  abolished  in  1312,  and  the  property  in 
England  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  to  whom  Edward 
did  ultimately  hand  over  some  portion  thereof,  possibly  about  a  twentieth.  The  site 
and  building  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  students  of  law,  whose  successors 
have  now,  after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  shown  so  nobly  their  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  building  and  the  memories  committed  to  their  charge. 


INNS  OP  COITET. 


On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  jurisprudence,  and  even  municipal  law,  which  among 
the  continental  nations  is  almost  universally  founded  on  the  Roman  civil  law,  ia 
taught  in  the  universities,  among  which  L^den,  Heidelbeig,  and  Jena  hare  long 
been  famed  for  the  learning  of  their  legal  professors  and  teachers.  In  England,  at  a 
very  early  date,  the  science  was  taught  in  Inns  of  Court,  situated  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  courts  of  law.  Of  these  "  hostels,"  one,  called 
Johnson's  Inn,  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dowgate,  another  at  Fewter's,  or  Fetter's  Lane, 
and  a  third  at  Paternoster  Row. 

At  these  hostels  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  lived,  or  rather  transacted  business,  and 
schools  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  teaching  the  law  ;  until  at  length, 
in  1346,  being  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  III.,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rival  brotherhood  of  the 
Templars  had,  after  much  entreaty,  been  granted  by  the  Pope,  demised  the  magnificent 
buildings,  church,  gardens,  "  and  all  the  appurtenances  that  belonged  to  the  Templars 
in  London,"  to  certun  students  of  the  common  law,  who  are  traditionally  reported 
to  have  removed  thither  from  a  temporary  residence  in  Thavie's  Inn,  in  Holbom,  in 
which  part  of  the  town  the  Knights  Templars  themselves  had  resided  before  the 
erection  of  their  superb  palaces  mi  the  Thames. 

The  new  Inn  of  Court  at  the  Temple  was  most  fortunately  placed  ;  and,  after  its 
establishment,  we  bear  no  more  of  the  ancient  hostels,  whose  scholastic  establishments 
had  {ffeviouily  been  suppressed  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  enjoining  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Okerifis  of  the  (Sty  of  London  that  they  "forbid  that  any  one  should 
teaoh  the  laws  there  for  the  time  to  come."    Thus  pleanotly  situated,  as  Fortesone 
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(l«aeribef  tbe  Temple,  "out  of  the  (Xt;  ajti  the  noiw  thenof,  xoi  in  the  nibarbe  of 
LDndon ;  between  the  Oit7  of  WeatmiDrter,  the  pUoe  of  holding  the  KiDg'i  oourt, 
and  the  City  af  London ;  for  adruitiige  of  reed;  Moew  to  the'  one,  »ncl  plenty  ef 
proridoni  in  the  other,"  the  worthy  "  pnctiaera  "  of  the  1»tt  Ured  in  pMtce  ftnd  quiet, 
occulonallj  displaying  their  erudition  in  die  enpecioufl  intelleoti  of  our  Ookes,  Fiw- 
herberts,  end  Seldens,  nnd  receiving  into  the  bosom  of  their  finitemity  many  noUe 
■ciotu  of  the  hanghtieet  familiea  of  England,  to  whom  Ukey  imparted  tiieir  learning, 
encouraging  them  also  to  "dance,  to  ling,  to  pl&y  on  instrumenta  on  the^^rin'daye, 
and  to  atudy  divinity  on  the/MiW,  luing  auch  exercises  ae  they  did  who  were  bron^t 
up  in  the  King's  court."  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  number  of  students  gtetttly 
increased  ;  and  Forteacue  enumerates  four  Inns  of  Court,  the  same  now  existing,  vii^ 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lioooln's  Inn,  and  Qray's  Inn,  each  containing 
two  hundred  members  ;  and  ten  Inna  of  Chancery,  only  one  of  which,  Clifford'a  Inn, 
remains  to  this  day. 

From  the  time  that  an  influential  body  of  lawyers  thus  acquired  a  respectable  and 
elegant  site  for  their  Inn,  they  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  importance,  so  that, 
although  the  Inn  suffered  greatly,  during  the  abort  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  &om  the  at- 
tacks of  the  mob,  who  plundered  the  students  and  destroyed  almost  OTerybook  and  record 
upon  which  they  could  lay  hands,  it  wat  thought  necessary  to  divide  the  Inn  into  twn 
separate  bodies,  to  be  called  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  having  separate  halle,  but  making  u<e  of 
the  same  church,  and  holding  their  houses  as  tenants  of  the  Knights  Hospitaller* 
until  the  general  suppression  of  monasteries  and  monastic  bodies  by  Henry  Till. ; 
and  after  this  event,  of  the  crown  by  lease. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Jamei  I.  the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  the  two  Temples  were 
granted  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  13th  day  of  August,  to 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Becorder  of  London,  and  others,  the 
Benchers  ud  Treajurers  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  "  to  hare  and  to  hold  the 
■aid  mansions,  with  the  gardens,  &e^  unto  tiiem  and  their  helra  and  asrigns  for  erer, 
for  lodging,  reception,  and  edueation  of  the  profeseors  and  studenta  of  the  lAWi  of 
this  realm ; "  and  by  virtue  of  the**  grants  do  these  Inns  of  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  still  continue  in  the  occupation  and  poeeeeeion  ae  an  incorporated  aoeiety  of 
the  "  students  and  practiaera  of  the  laws  of  BngUnd." 

Fmm  whatever  point  theee  beautiful  Inns  are  viewed,  the  eaanal  observer  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  their  elegance  of  appearance  and  tiie  convenience  of  their  site,-—* 
oonvenienoe  which  increases  daily  Oom  the  immensity  of  business  neceesarily  6owing 
in  fWim  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  oity  in  the  world.  The  ms$nifleeac«,  eiteraal 
and  internal,  of  Uie  publie  buildings,  and  the  commodioua  roomy  chambers,  attract 
his  notice  ;  but  how  much  more  interesting  does  the  place  appear  to  the  man  of  tute 
and  of  education,  in  whom  mind  are  raised  up  associatfona  connected  with  the  troubled 
lives  and  eheqnered  fortunes  of  the  £r«t  dignitariee  of  our  country,  and  of  the  aUe 
bulwarks  of  its  Ubertiea,  who  have  at  length  their  ear^ly  "  abiding  plaee  "  where 
once  the  haughty  soldier's  armed  heel  rang  on  the  pavement,  and  the  red  croea  wu 
diaplayed  on  each  resident's  mantle.  Perhapa  he  wanders  into  the  garden,  where 
knights,  monks,  benchers,  and  children  have  succeaaively  sauntered  befnre  him,  have 
marched  and  countermarched,  and,  looking  around,  he  feels  inclined  to  Ijelleve  that 
Blia  might  hare  been  right  when  he  aaserted  of  hia  beloved  haunt,  that "  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis."  Its  appewance  has,  however,  no  less 
altered  mce  Elift't  bofhood,  than  it  had  between  that  date  and  the  seventeenth 
etntiuy. 
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blasmed  on  the  valla  and  windowa,  with  muij  more,  their  companioDS,  gathered 
round  them,  Rome  to  speak  of  decisions  by  Coke,  or  Popham,  or  Bacon,  some  to  Uugh 
at  some  newly-reported  anecdote  of  Will  Shakspera  or  Burbage,  such  ae  we  find  in 
the  '  Templar's  Diary,'  preserred  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Moseum. 
Thia  diary  appears  to  ha*e  been  kept  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  extends  from  Christmas,  1601-S,  to  April  14, 1603-4.  The  diary  contains 
the  following  entry  : — 

"  /M.  1601.— At  our  fest  we  had  a  play  called  '  Twelfth  Night ;  or.  What  you  will,' 
much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  '  Menechmis '  in  FlautuB,  but  moat  like  and  neere 
to  that  in  It«liaii  called  '  Inganni.'  A  good  praetise  in  it  to  make  the  steward 
believe  hia  lady  niddowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  » 
lady,  in  geneiall  termea  telling  him  what  Bbee  liked  beat  in  him,  and  prescribing  hia 
geatuiea,  inscribing  his  appaiule,  &c. ;  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise,  making 
him  beleere  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad." 

The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Sbakspere  thus  notices  this  entry  in  connectioD 
with  the  noble  hall : — "  There  ia  something  to  our  minds  very  precious  in  that  memo- 
rial of  Shakapere  which  ia  preserred  in  the  little  Table-book  of  the  Student  of  the 
Middle  Temple:  'Feb.  2,  1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  'Twelfth 
Night ;  or,  What  you  will.'  What  a  scene  do  these  few  plain  words  call  up  before  us  ! 
The  Chriatmas  feativitiea  have  lingered  on  till  Candlemas.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  has 
resigned  his  sceptre ;  the  Fox  and  the  Cat  have  been  hunted  roimd  the  hall ;  the 
Maatera  of  the  Revela  have  aung  their  aongs  ;  the  drums  are  ailent  which  lent  their 
noisy  chorus  to  the  Marshal'a  proclamations  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Flatterer  and  Sir  Ran- 
die  Rackabite  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of  ordinary  men.  But  there  is  still  a  feast ; 
and  after  the  dinner  a  play  ;  and  that  play  Shakspere's  '  Twelfth  Night.'  And  the 
actual  roof  under  which  the  happy  company  of  benchers,  and  barristers,  and  students 
first  listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarating  play,  full  of  the  truest  and  most  beauti- 
ful humanities,  especially  fitted  for  a  season  of  cordial  mirthfulness,  ia  still  standing ; 
and  we  may  walk  into  tliBt  stately  hall  and  think, — Here  Shakspere's  'Twelfth  Night' 
was  acted  in  the  Chrietmaaof  1601 ;  and  here  its  exquisite  poetry  fell  first  upon  the  ear 
of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to  him  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  amidst  the 
arid  sands  of  his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta ;  and  here  ita  gentle  satire  upon  the  vain  and 
the  foolish  penetrated  into  the  natural  heart  of  some  grave  and  formal' disponser 
of  justice,  and  made  him  look  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  sympathy,  npou  the  mis- 
takes of  less  grave  and  formal  fellow-men  ;  and  here  ita  ever-gushing  !>pirit  of  enjoy- 
ment,— of  fun  without  malice,  of  wit  without  groseness,  of  humor  without  eitrava- 
gance, — taught  the  awaggering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  miscalled  student,  that  there 
were  higher  sources  of  mirth  than  affrays  in  Fleet  Street  or  drunkenness  in  White- 
friors.  Venerable  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  thou  art  to  our  eyes  more  stately  and 
more  to  be  admired  since  we  looked  upon  that  entry  in  the  Table-book  of  John  Man- 
ningham  !  The  Otobe  haa  perished,  and  so  has  the  Blackfrlara.  The  works  of  the 
poet  who  made  the  names  of  these  frail  buildings  immortal  need  no  associations  to 
recommend  them  ;  but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  one  locality  remaining 
where  a  play  of  Shakapere  was  listened  to  by  his  contemponriea ;  and  that  play, 
'  Twelfth  Night.' " 


Lincoln's  Ihb. 

LiKcoLn'a  Ikh,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  is  aituate 

)n  the  west  aide  of  Chancery  Lane,  the  "  New  Street "  of  Stow,  and  subsequently 
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rtyled  « Chftncellor's  Lune."  A  considerabk  pwt  of  tha  vest  side  of  thu  itreei  i« 
occupied  by  the  boUdinp  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  ao  -called  from  ibi  having  beon  the  site 
oi  the  pi^aco  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Con.t«ble  of  Chester,  who  died 
theM  m  the  jew  1310,  into  whose  hands  the  ground  pawed  by  Tirtue  of  a  nant  from 
•iuig  Edward  I.  of  tha  old  friare'  hou^  juxta  Oldboume : "  the  friare  here  mentioned 
were  .  house  of  Black  Friars,  who  subsequently  established  themselves  in  the  quarter 
now  denominated  from  them  Blaokfriars.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  usigned  the  ground 
tomerly  occupied  by  these  friars,  and  his  own  mansion,  Chichestor  House,  to  certain 
pmessors  of  the  Uir,  who,  adding  to  the  space  thus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  that 
belonpng  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  built  there  an  Inn  of  Court  for  the  study  of  the 
la-wa  of  England.  Part  of  the  Inn,  namely,  the  part  which  belonged  to  the  bUhopric 
WW  i^sed  to  the  Bodety  untU  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  TIIL,  when  the  Bishop 
MUhicherter  granted  the  inheritance  to  Francis  Sulyard  and  hi.  brother  Eustaci 
ootb  students,  the  surrJTor  of  whom,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Queen  Eliabeth,  told 
the  fee  to  the  Benchers  for  £520. 

The  fine  old  gateway,  or  gatehouse  tower,  so  conspicoons  a  feature  of  Chancery  Lane 
WM  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  completed  in 
the  mnth  year  of  Henry  YIII,  and  almost  entirely  at  the  chaige  of  Sir  Thoma. 
Jx>Teil  the  founder  of  Holywell  Nunnery,  k  member  of  the  Society  of  Uncohi's  Inn, 
»nd  a  knight  of  the  Oarter.  The  arms  of  this  worthy  adorn  the  gatehouse,  on  which 
»«  aLM>  placed  the  escutcheons  of  the  Lacy  family.  The  gatehouse  and  all  the  build- 
ings facing  Chancery  lAne  are  now  completely  saturated  with  smoke,  but  seme  of  the 
ftmidinge  in  the  interior  of  the  Inn,  especially  the  «  8tono  BuOdings,"  are  both  hand- 
some and  commodious  ;  the  chambers  are  chiefly  occupied  by  chancery  barristers,  con- 
Tej^cent,  and  persons  in  attendance  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  now  held  in  the  old 
^  of  Li>i«>In's  Inn  and  in  the  Vice  ChanceUor's  courts,  which  now  occupy  nearly 
tne  whole  of  the  small  square,  of  which  the  gatehouse  forms  the  eastern  side.  The 
g»irden«,  in  which  Bickerstaff  (<  TaUer,'  No.  100)  deUghted  to  walk,  being  privileged 
M  to  do  by  the  Benchers  "  who  had  gwwn  old  "  with  him,  are  eitensive. 

i'rMn  the  terrace  walk  of  the  garden  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Square, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  for  the  embellishment  of  which  Inigo  Jones,  who  built 
the  ciiapel  of  the  Inn,  had  formed  some  grand  ideas,  intending  to  have  built  aU 
the  hows  in  the  same  style  and  taste,  and  U,  have  laid  out  the  garden  and  formed 
the  mieta  to  this  beautiful  square  on  a  most  magnificent  scale ;  but  unfortunately  - 
his  d«^B  were  never  carried  out,  «  because  the  inhabitanto  had  not  taste  eiwngh 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  or  to  unite  their  Hntimente  for  the  public  ornament  and 
reputation. 

The  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  has  been  repeatedly  altered  and  modernised, 
was  commenced  in  1506,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  room,  though  «m*Uer  and  by  no 
means  bo  handsome  as  the  halls  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Tem^  It  is  need  for  the 
sittinge  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  out  of  term  time.  The  statoe  of  Thonma  Brekine  is 
placed  »t  the  southern  end  of  the  Hall,  opposite  to  the  chair  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Idnooln's  Inn  was  never  behind  the  Temple  in  its  masques,  revels,  Christmasinga  ; 
Ktt  were  the  exercises  of  dancing  and  singing  merely  permitted  at  this  Tun,  but  in- 
sisted on  :  for,  by  an  order,  made  on  the  6th  of  February,  in  the  7th  of  Jamea  l^  it 
appears  « that  the  under-barristers  were  by  decimation  put  out  of  eomnumt,  for  ex- 
ample* make,  because  the  whole  Bar  were  ofiended  by  their  not  dancing  on  the  Oandle- 
mas-day  preceding,  according  to  the  ancicmt  order  of  the  Society,  when  the  Judges 
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The  new  H&ll  sad  Lilinry  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  formallj  "  inaugurated  "  on  the 
30th  oF  October,  1846,  to  irhich  ceremony  her  M&jestf  lent  the  honour  of  her  pn- 
lence,  u  she  had  done  just  a  twetTemooth  before  to  the  eintilar  one  at  the  Rojal  Bz- 
chaQge.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick  and  Etone,  in  the  itjle  of  the 
early  part  of  the  uxteeath  century.  The  woodcut  will  give  a  general  notion  of  its 
character.    Of  the  interior  we  Bhall  apeak  in  detail. 

The  Testibule,  which  is  entered  b;  the  benchers'  or  east  porch  upon  the  terrace, 
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potomi  wnuUtMUA  ueliiteotuial  ehanoter,  tli«  ootagontl  eomptrbnent  in  th*  o«Btii« 
of  it  beiBS  Muried  up  OTei  the  pUlora  Knd  arohei  m  m  la  foroi  »d  »dditioDal  itorj  or 
vUreetoTj,  on  each  of  whose  sidei  is  a  handcome  window  enriched  with  punted  glw^ 
while  the  ribi  and  bosaes  of  itti  vaulted  oeiliDg  are  reli«Ted  by  gilding.  In  addition 
to  that  piocMdiug  ftam  tbi«  lantern,  light  is  obtained  here  bj  the  i^ndiela  oi  tri- 
hngnlar  compartmenti  of  the  ceiling  out  off  by  the  octagoa  being  glaied,and  tbs  ocvi 
MapoBdtng  ipaoes  on  the  flooT  are  paved  with  thick  ahtba  of  gUut,  h;  which  mewu 
light  i«  obtaiwd  down  into  the  lub-hall  beneath  the  Teitibule,  which  lower  TesUbul* 
it  on  the  ground-floor,  or  that  level  with  the  temoe.  Bendea  the  four  ipandiel  akf* 
U^te  in  the  angles  of  the  centre  division  of  the  plan,  there  are  two  otbtn  of  ground 
glass,  viz,  one  in  the  ceiling  of  cadYl  of  the  end  divisom  of  this  entrance-hall.  Taken 
altogether,  this  vestibule  is  pleasinglj  striking  in  effect,  without  its  effeot  being  dii- 
pNportioned  to  that  of  the  other  apaitraents.  The  Drawing-ioom  and  Council-iuom, 
which  very  n««rlj  resemble  each  other,  have  little  else  remarkable  in  point  of  wohi- 
tecture  than  their  chiianej-pieces  and  bay-wiodoWB,  except  their  wainsooted  ceiling^ 
which,  though  only  of  deal  vnpainted,  have  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  vwj  snperioi 
kind  of  wood,  great  depth  of  hue  and  lustre  being  imparted  to  it  bj  tome  novel  pr»- 
ceu  ox  preparation.  When  entered  at  its  upper  end  from  the  vestibule,  in  which 
diieotion  the  great  south  window  ocmes  inunediately  into  view,  the  Bait  pioducei  an 
imposing  effect  It  is  ineontestably  the  finest  apartment  of  the  kind  in  the  metro- 
polis after  Westminster  Hall,  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  Inns  of 
Court,  or  even  to  that  of  Christ's  Hospital,  although  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger. 
Neither  doee  it  yield  to  any  of  the  most  celebrated  Halls  at  the  Univenities,  er  if  it 
does  in  one  or  two  particulars,  it  is  &t  more  oomptets  as  a  whole.  The  fine  opaa 
timber  roof  (after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Westminster  Ball  and  Ohriat  C%uroh  Oollege^ 
Oxford)  would  of  itself  alone  confer  an  ui  of  uausual  magnifioenoe  en  this  spacious 
and  lofty  apartment,  which  magni&oenoe  is  Increased  to  splendour  by  the  ends  of  the 
pendants  being  illuminated  with  colours  and  gilding,  and  firom  each  of  them  hangs 
a  chandelier  similarly  embelliahed.  But  the  most  itrikiag  eleot  as  to  eolonr  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  display  of  it  in  the  windows,  whose  upper  halves  above  tlteur 
transoms  are  entirely  filled  in  with  heraldic  emblazonments  and  devices,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  produce  not  only  brilliancy  but  soberness  also.  The  front  of  the  gallery  over 
the  screen  at  the  lower  or  south  end  is  divided  into  five  open  arches,  the  piers  between 
whiohfonn  canopied  tabemacla  niches,  in  which  are  placed  six  statues  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  chief  carver  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  representing  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  Lord  AUns6eld,  Lord  Hardwicko,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  Sir  William 
Grant.  Over  the  northern  entrance,  from  the  vestibule,  is  the  picture  of '  Paul  preachuig 
bafore  Felix,'  by  Hogarth,  removed  from  the  old  Hall.  After  such  array  of  architecture 
at  is  exhibited  in  this  liall,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Library  must  show  itself  to  aomf 
disadvantage,  and  so  perhaps  it  would  do  were  the  tranution  from  the  one  totheoth«i 
inunediate  ;  but  as  the  Library  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  vestibule,  this  last  hM 
again  to  be  passed  through  before  the  Library  can  be  reached,  and  on  being  entered 
it  is  far  more  likely  greatly  to  surpass  than  at  all  to  fall  short  of  any  previous  ideft 
or  expectation.  If  less  imposing  for  magnitude,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  still  more  cap^ 
-tivating,  at  any  rate  more  original  in  character,  than  the  Hall  itselC  Though  th* 
timber  roof  may  be  called  plain  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hall,  it  is  sufficiently 
ornamental,  and  the  two  semi-octagonal  oriels  at  tiie  east  and  west  ends,  which  ex- 
tend the  entire  length  of  the  room  in  that  direction,  from  80  feet,  as  it  would  other- 
viae  be,  to  90  feet,  are  of  &r  more  beautiful  deiign,  and  mon  finished  up  th»n  are 
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thoi«  of  the  Hall.  BaaideB  b«mg  enriched  witb  some  stuned  glM>  ia  the  upper  part 
of  them,  these  windows  are  reroarkable  for  the  beautiful  pattern  ef  their  glutng 
generallf,  which  coniiBts  of  im&ll  circular  quarrels  or  panes  and  theb  interstices,  and 
these  being  of  emboised  glass,  a  rich  and  sparkling  effect  of  diapering  is  produced. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are  eight  other  windows  similarly  glazed,  viz.,  five  in 
the  gallery  of  the  upper  tier  of  book-cases,  and  three  in  the  recesses  between  thoM 
below,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  filled  wiUi  the  Bojal  Arms  richly  emblazoned,  and 
this  being  immediately  facing  the  door  from  the  vestibule  forms  a  splendid  object  on 
first  entOTiog.  In  addition  to  its  purely  arehitectnial  merits,  the  fittings  up  and 
furniture  of  this  apartment  give  it  an  air  of  refined  and  luxurious  comfort  to  which 
the  Hall  makes  no  pretence.  From  the  library  to  the  kitchen  may  seem  a  very  abrupt 
transition,  but  the  latter  deserves  mention ;  it  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  building, 
beneath  the  Hal),  occupying  the  height  both  of  the  office  basement  within,  the  raised 
terrace  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  of  the  upper  basement  or  giound-fiooi 
level  with  the  terrace.  It  is  about  45  feet  square,  by  20  high,  and  has  a  vaulted 
ceiling  supported  by  massive  pillars  and  arches  similar  to  those  of  a  ciypt.  Without 
entermg  it,  a  full  view  may  be  obtained  of  this  kitchen  from  a  window  in  a  lobby  on 
the  upper  basement  floor  adjoining  the  sub-ball  beneath  the  vestibule. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  contributed  a  large  collection  of  Manuscriptd  to  the  Library  of 
this  Society.  The  formation  of  this  Library  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  Til. ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  first  building  was  erected,  and  the 
accumulation  of  books  greatly  forwarded  by  an  order  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  James  I., 
"  for  the  more  speedy  furnishing  of  the  Library,  every  one  that  should  thenceforth  be 
called  to  the  Benoh  in  this  Society  should  give  xxs.  toward  the  buying  of  bookea  for 
the  same  Library ;  and  every  one  thenceforth  called  to  the  bar  xiiit.  iiii^:  all  which 
■ummi  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hadde,  who,  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  said 
Libraiy,  was  then  made  master  thereof."  The  Library  is  now  greatly  enlarged,  and 
beudea  the  valuable  bequests  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  other  members  of  tlie  Society, 
contains  many  thousands  of  volumes,  principally  on  law  and  hisbny,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  continually  made  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 


Obay'sIbit,  titefonith  Inn  of  Court  in  impottance'and  in  size,  derives  its  name  from 
the  Lords  Qray  of  Wilton,  whose  residence  it  originally  was,  and  one  of  whom 
Edmund,  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  in  August,  ISOO,  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale, 
passed  to  Hugh  Denny,  Esq.,  bis  heirs  and  assigns,  "  the  manor  of  Portpoole,  other- 
wise called  Qray's  Inn,  four  messuages,  four  gardens,  the  site  of  a  windmill,  eight 
acres  of  land,  ten  shillings  of  free  rent,  and  the  advowson  of  the  chantry  of  Port- 
poole." The  parties  into  wh(»e  possession  this  property  afterwards  came,  disposed  of 
it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  a  place  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  nursery  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  many  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  convent  leased  the  mansion  of  Portpoole,  as  Oray's  inn  vraa 
then  frequendy  denominated,  to  cerbun  students  of  the  law,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£$  13s.  4d.,  at  which  rent  they  continued  to  hold  them  until  the  suppression  of  the 
ecclesiastical  communitiesbyHeniy  Till.,  when  they  leceived  a  grant  from  the  King, 
who  seized  these  estates,  together  with  the  Temple  and  all  other  monastic  property 
upon  which  be  could  lay  his  hands;  and  the  Benchers  of  Qray's  Inn  were  thence- 
forth entered  in  the  King's  books  as  the  fee-farm  tenants  of  the  crown,  paying 
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aimuftU;  tha  same  rent  as  was  Teserred  by  tbeir  former  Ituiilloids,  the  mookB  of 
Sboon. 

As  Cliaacerj  Laiio  bounds  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  east,  so  does  Qraj's  Ion  Lane  bound 
Qray'a  Inn.  The  garden  was  first  planted  atout  the  year  1600,  at  nhich  period  Mr. 
Prancis  Bacon,  afterwaids  Lord  Terulam,  in  his  account  as  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
debit*  tho  Inn  in  the  sum  of  £7  Gi.  Bd.  foi  the  planting  of  elm  trees  therein.  Gray's 
Inn  at  present  consists  of  two  large  squares,  of  which  that  vhich  is  entered  imme- 
diately from  the  lane  is  the  handsomer,  but  the  recent  restoration  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  Society  has  rendered  the  square  very  much  more  elegant  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  Hall  and  Chapel  separate  these  squares,  and  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  south  side  of  the  larger;  the  former  was  built  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  com- 
pleted in  1S60,  costing  j£863  lOi.  StL:  it  is  a  Terj  handsome  chamber,  little  inferior  to 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  and  its  carved  wainscot  and  timber  roof  render  it  much  more 
magnificent  than  the  Inner  Temple  or  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  Its  windows  also  are 
richly  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Burieigh,  Lord  Terulam,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Jenkins,  and  others.     The  Chapel  is  of  modem  erection. 

The  internal  economy  and  manners  of  this  Inn  seem  to  have  been  Tery  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  at  the  same  period :  thcb  masques  and  revels  were 
participated  in  by  the  men  of  Cray's  Inn,  as  we  find  was  the  case  in  the  fiunous 
masque  conducted  by  Whitelocke,  and  arranged  at  Ely  Place. 

The  two  most  eminent  members  of  whom  Gray's  Inn  can  boast  are  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Terulam,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
more  recent  times  the  name  of  Bomilly.  has  to  be  added. 


a  with  tho  Inns  of  Court,  and  their  associations  and  inhabitants,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  some  mention  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  formerly  the  nurseries  of 
our  great  lawyers,  but  at  present  attached  only  by  name  to  tho  parent  Inns  of  Court. 
Of  these  Inns  of  Chancery,  the  Inner  Temple  has  three,  Clement's,  Clifford's,  and 
Icon's  Inn;  the  Middle  Temple,  one.  New  Ion;  Lincoln's  Inn,  two,  Thavie's  and 
Pumival's ;  and  Gray's  Inn,  two,  Barnard's  and  Staple's. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  of  Clement's  Inn  is  a  sundial,  supported  by  a  figure  of 
considerable  merit,  kneeling  (a  naked  Moor  or  African),  which  was  presented  to  tho 
society  by  Lord  Clare,  by  whom  it  was  brought  bom  Italy.  Tho  following  verses  are 
said  to  have  been  foimd  stuck  upon  this  figure : — 

"  In  vain,  poor  sable  eon  of  woe, 
Thon  Boek'st  tho  tender  tear ; 
From  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow. 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fled'et  in  vain, 

Lawyora  lees  quarter  give: 
Thejirrf  won't  eat  you  till  you're  dead. 
The  lait  will  do't  cdive!" 
The  Inns,  denominated  "Sergeants'  Inns,"  one  of  which  is  in  Chancery  Lane,  and 
the  other  in  Fleet  Street,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  gentlemen  who  have  been 
called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif :  the  Judges  are  always  members  of  Sergeants'  Inn, 
and  have  official  chambers  in  Rolls  Garden,  Chancery  Lane,  where  a  great  deal  of  the 
minor  business  of  a  suit  at  law  is  transacted. 
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AKOHSthoMmjslehoua'pIaceswliiclioueconstantlylkeafaof.witltciut  being  ablsTerj 
el«ftr]j  to  uodwsUud,  U  tWt  known  bj  the  scorcel;  less  mjiterious  appellfttion  of 
Doctors'  Commons.  Wa  u«  aware  that  it  is  a  locality  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  wills,  and  something  with  matrimony — that  husbands,  for  instance,  go  there  to 
get  rid  of  unfaithful  wivoj — wires  of  unfaithful  or  cruel  husbands  ^  and  that,  we 
believa,  is  about  the  extent  of  the  general  information  on  the  subject.  Many,  do 
doubt,  lilie  ourselves,  hare  thrown  a  passing  glance  into  that  well-known  gateway  in 
the  ■outh-westem  oomw  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  vague  sentiment  of  curiosity 
and  expedition,  and  hare  added  as  little  as  we  have  to  th«r  slender  stock  of  infor- 
mation by  so  doing :  the  most  noticeable  feature  being  the  board  affixed  to  the  wall 
by  the  "  Lodge,"  calling  on  Bti&ngera  to  "  stop,"  and  warning  them  against  the  bland- 
ishments of  certain  porters;  whilst,  as  an  amusing  commentary,  one  of  the  said 
offenders  is  sure  to  oome  up  to  you  with  a  delightful  air  of  unconscious  innocence 
to  repeat  the  offenoe.  But  the  desire  to  serve  their  fellow-creatures  is  evidently  a 
passion  with  the  porters  of  Doctors'  Commons  :  there  is  nothing  they  are  not  prepajed 
to  do  for  you,  even  if  it  be  to  offer  to  relieve  your  failing  sight  by  reading  aloud 
the  very  warning  in  question.  Well,  wo  hate  no  cause  to  answer  or  to  institute,  bo 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  seduced  into  employing  our  volunteer  guide's  favourite 
proctor :  but  be  shall  lead  us  through  these  comparatively  unknown  i«giaus.  The 
word  Lodge  naturally  makes  us  look  for  the  edifice  of  which  it  is  an  appendage,  and 
as  we  pass  through  the  gateway  a  stately  house,  on  the  right  of  the  small  open 
square,  presents  itself,  enclosed  within  lofty  walls :  but  that,  it  appears,  is  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  house.  As  we  step  into  Carter  Lane,  we  are  reminded  of  the  palace 
formerly  standing  here,  called  the  Royal  Wardrobe,  and  to  which  the  widow  of  the 
Block  Prince,  the  once  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  was  brought  after  the  Mghtflil  scene  in 
the  Tower,  in  1381,  when  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  into  it,  murdered  the  chief 
men  they  found  there,  and  treated  her  so  rudely  that  she  fell  senseless  ;  and  here  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  her  son  King  Richard  joined  her.  From  Carter  Lane  a 
narrow  passage  leads  us  into  Knight  Rider  Street,  deriving  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance, as  our  guide  informs  us,  with  a  smile  and  a  look  which  seem  to  express 
his  wonder  at  his  own  learning,  that  the  Irwn  of  mounted  knights  used  to  pass 
through  this  street  in  the  olden  time  on  their  way  from  the  Tower  to  the  tournaments 
in  Smithfield.  That  &ct  having  been  duly  impressed,  he  next  points  out  to  us 
the  famous  Heralds'  College  on  Bennett's  Hill ;  and,  lastly,  the  inscription  over  a 
plain-looking  building  opposite,  "  the  Prerogative  Will  Office" — one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  features  of  Doctors'  Commons.  Persons  are  passing  rapidly  in 
and  out  the  narrow  court,  their  bustle  alone  disturbing  the  marked  quiet  of  the 
noighbourhood.  At  the  end  of  the  court  we  ascend  a  few  steps  and  open  a  door. 
At  first  all  seems  hurry  and  confusion,  or  at  least  as  if  every  one  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  in  a  very  insufficient  space  of  time.  Rapidly  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page  run  the  fingers  of  the  solicitors'  clerks,  as  they  turn 
over  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  bulky  volumes  they  are  examiiung  at  the  desks  in 
the  centre,  long  practice  having  taught  them  to  discover  at  a  glance  the  object 
of  their  search  ;  rapidly  move  to  and  fro  those  who  are  fetching  from  the  shelves 
or  carrying  back  to  them  the  said  volumes  ;  rapidly  glide  the  pens  of  the  nume- 
rous copyists  who  are  transcribing  or  making  extracts  from  wills  io   all  those 
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littls  bt>xai  iJanc  th*  ridM  of  th«  room.  But  u  «a  begin  to  look  »  little  more 
oloselj  into  the  denael;-p&cked  ocoupanti  of  the  oentnl  ^paoe,  we  see  persone 
whose  air  ftnd  nuuinera  exhibit  a  Btrikiiig  differenoe  to  thoie  uonod  them  :  then 
u  no  misunder«tanding  that  thej  are  neitlieT  Bolicitors  nor  solicitora'  clerks  acting 
for  others,  but  pHtiea  whose  own  interest*  moj  be  materiallj  affected  bj  the  TMult 
of  their  search. 

When  wo  consider  the  immense  amoimt  of  biuiness  transacted  in  this  Court,  wo 
need  not  wonder  at  the  bustle  that  prevails  in  a  place  of  such  limited  dimension!.  Aa 
tb»  law  at  present  stands,  if  a  person  die  poueesed  of  propertj  lying  entirely  within 
the  diocese  where  he  died,  probate  or  proof  of  the  will  is  made  or  administiation  taken 
out  before  the  Bishop  or  Ordinary  of  that  diocese  ;  but  if  there  were  goods  and  chat- 
tab  only  to  the  amount  of  £5,  except  in  the  diocese  of  Iiondon,  where  the  amount  is 
£10,  within  any  other  diocese,  and  which  is  genoralljthe  case,  then  the  jurisdiction  lies 
in  the  PrerogatiTe  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  that  is,  either  at  York  or  at 
Bootors'  Commons — the  latter,  we  need  hardly  say,  being  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  two  Prerogative  Courts  therefore  engross  the  great  proportion  of 
the  business  of  this  kind  through  the  oountr?  ;  for  although  the  Sccleriastieal  Courts 
have  no  power  over  the  bequests  of  or  succession  to  unmixed  real  property,  if  such 
were  lefl^  cases  of  that  nature  seldom  or  never  occur.  And,  as  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, ikot  only  is  that  of  Canterbury  much  more  important  and  extensive,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  funding  system,  and  the  extensive  diffusion  of  such  property, 
nearly  all  wills  of  importance  belonging  even  to  the  province  of  York  are  also  proved 
in  Doctors'  Commtma,  on  account  of  the  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  acknowledge 
no  probatee  of  wills  but  from  thence. 

The  chief  courts  of  Doctors'  Commons  are — the  Court  of  Arebes,  which  is  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  whole  province  ;  the  Prerogative  Court,  where  all 
oontentiens  arising  out  of  testamentary  causes  are  tried  ;  the  Consistory  Court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limdon,  which  only  differs  from  the  other  consistory  courts  tlu'ougbout  the 
eountry  in  its  importance  u  including  the  metropolis  in  its  sphere  of  operations ;  and 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  wUah  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  oddly  enough  situated  among 
such  neighboure.  All  these  hold  their  sittinga  in  the  Common  Ball  of  the  College, 
towards  which  we  uow  direct  our  steps.  Wc  have  not  faj  to  go.  Some  fifty  yards  or 
K>  up  the  street,  we  pass  through  an  unpretending-looking  gateway,  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  good  old  handsome  houses,  each  door 
bearing  the  name  of  '  Dr.' some  one,  names  mostly  familiar  to  the  public  in  con- 
nection with  the  reports  of  trials  in  Doctors'  Commons  ;  whilst  in  front  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  which  projects  into  the  square  from  the  left,  forming  a  portion  of  its  fourth 
sido.  Without  any  arcliitectural  pretension,  this  is  a  handsome  and  exceedingly  com- 
fortable court  The  dark  polished  wainscot  reaching  so  high  up  the  walls,  whilst  above 
are  the  richly-emblasoned  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  Doctors  for  a  century  or  two  past ; 
the  picturesque  dresses  of  the  unengaged  advocates  in  their  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  of 
the  proctors  in  their  ermine  and  black,  lounging  about  it ;  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  business  part  of  the  Court,  with  its  raised  galleries  on  each  side,  far  the  op- 
posing advocates  ;  the  absence  of  prisoner's  dock  or  jury-box — nay,  even  of  a  public, 
«f  wUch  we  do  not  see  a  solitary  representative — altogether  impress  the  Btnmger  with 
a  sense  of  agreeable  novelty. 

With  the  growth  of  the  canon  taw  there  grew  up  also  in  connection  with  it  a  race 
of  judges,  commentators,  and  practitioners,  at  first  distinct  from  the  analogous  body 
of  peitons  belonging  to  the  civil  law,  but  gradually  becoming  even  more  closely  con- 
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nected  with  them  than  the  lawi  themBslTea,  until  at  last  there  remMned,  in  EngUnd 
at  least,  but  one  body,  the  existing  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  who  alone  have  the  right  of 
practising  a^  advocates  of  Doctors'  Commons.  The  period  of  the  junction  of  the 
students  in  both  lairs  seems  to  be  the  Reformation ;  before  that  erent  degrees  wen  as 
common  in  the  canon  as  in  the  civil  law,  many  persona  indeed  taking  both ;  but  in 
the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  that  monarch  prohibited  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
probably  of  Oxford  also,  from  having  lectures  or  granting  degrees  in  the  canon  law. 
The  practice  of  the  supreme  EccleBJaatical  Cottrts  must,  therefore,  have  necessarily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  doctors  of  civil  law.  The  founder  of  vrhat  we  now  call 
Doctors'  Commons  was,  according  to  Maitland,  "Di.  Henry  Harvey,  doctor  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  Cambridge,  a  prebendary  of  Ely, 
and  dean  (or  judge)  of  the  Arches  ;  a  reverend,  learned,  and  good  man,"  who 
purchased  a  house  here  for  the  doctors  to  live  in,  in  common  together,  htnce  the 
name.  This  house  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  present  building 
erected  on  the  site  by  the  members.  The  doctors,  wa  may  observe,  atiU  dine  together 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  Court,  on  every  court  day.  The  admisEion  of  doctora  to 
practise  as  advocates  is  a  stately  piece  of  ceremony,  the  new  member  being  led  up  the 
Court  by  two  senior  advocates,  with  the  mace  borne  in  ^nt,  and  there  being  much 
low  bonittg  and  reading  of  Latin  speeches.  The  number  of  advocates  at  present,  we 
believe,  is  twcnty-sii ;  the  difference  in  the  dresa  that  we  perceive  among  them  marks 
them  respectively  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men.  The  proctors,  who  are  in  effect  the 
solicitors  of  Doctors'  Commons,  are  also  admitted  with  ceremonialfl,  and  have  to 
exhibit  their  attainments  in  a  similar  manner.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  their 
respectability.  When  articled,  at  or  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  must  present  » 
certi'Gcate  from  the  school-master  as  to  their  progress  in  classical  teaming ;  they  are 
then  articled  for  seven  years,  and  a  considerable  fee  ia  given  to  the  proctors,  and  u 
only  the  senior  pract«rs  are  allowed  to  take  such  clerks,  and  to  have  but  two  at  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Doctors'  Commons  b  ensured.  Finally,  they  can  only  be  admitted  to 
practise  as  proctors  bj  presenting  a  certificate  signed  by  three  advocates  and  three 
proctors,  stating  their  fitness. 
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XX.    LAMBETH  PALACE. 


Tai  origin  of  lAmbeth  PkUoe,  u  itetod  hj  Hfttthev  Paris,  ud  in  ilie  irordi  of  hi* 
tnoslktor,  Stom,  praHnts  iu  with  an  eztraoTdiiuaj  viaw  of  an  eminent  ohurohDuui 
of  the  thirteenth  oenturj. 

"Banibce,"  luth  Matthew  Parii,  "AnhbiBhop  of  Oanterbury,  in  hu  viiitation 
Mine  to  thii  Prioi;  [of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smitbfield^  where,  being  reoeiT»d  with 
procMMon  iu  the  moit  folenm  wiae,  he  nid  that  he  paued  not  upon  the  honoux, 
but  oame  to  viait  them.  To  whom  the  caoona  aniwered,  that  the^,  baring  a  learned 
biihop,  ought  not,  In  contempt  of  liim,  to  be  visited  bj  auj  other.  Which  auswei 
K>  muoh  ofiended  the  Arcbbishop,  that  he  forthwith  fell  on  the  Sub-PrioTifRd  unote 
him  on  the  face,  m7iDg,  Indeed,  indeed  !  doth  it  become  70U  Gugliih  truton  to 
to  angwBT  me  T  Th<u  raging  with  oaths  not  to  be  recited,  he  rent  in  piecei  the  rich 
oop«  of  the  Sub-Prior,  and  trod  it  nnder  hii  feet,  and  tbrtiit  him  againit  a  pillar  of 
the  chancel  with  luoh  Tiolcnce  that  he  bad  almost  killed  him.  But  the  canoni, 
seeing  their  Bub-Prior  thus  almost  slain,  came  and  plucked  off  the  Archbishop  with 
(Qch  fbroe  that  the;  oveitbiew  him  baokwarda,  whereby  thej  mlgbt  we  he  tea*  armti 
and  prepared  to  fiffit.  The  Archbishop's  men,  seeing  their  master  down,  being  all 
Btrangen,  and  their  master's  oountrTmen,  bom  at  ProTBUce,  fell  iipou  the  canons, 
beat  them,  tore  than,  and  trod  them  under  foot.  At  length  the  canon*  getting 
away  as  weU  as  thej  could,  ran,  blood;  and  miry,  rent  and  torn,  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  complain :  who  bade  than  go  to  the  King  at  Westminster,  and  tell  him 
thereof.  Whereupon  four  of  them  went  thither ;  the  rest  were  not  able,  the;  wen 
•0  sore  hurt  But  when  thej  came  to  Westminster  the  King  would  neither  hear 
nor  see  them,  so  the;  returned  without  redress.  In  the  mean  season  the  whole  cit; 
was  iu  an  uproar,  and  read;  to  have  rung  the  common  bell,  and  to  have  hewed  the 
Archbishop  into  small  pieoai ;  who  was  secretly  oiept  to  Lambeth,  where  the;  sought 
him,  and,  not  knovring  him  h;  sight,  said  to  themselves,  Where  is  that  ruffian — that 
cruel  smiter  t  He  is  no  wiimer  of  souls,  but  an  ezactei  of  mono;,  whom  UMther 
God  nor  an;  lawful  or  free  election  did  bring  to  this  promotion  1  but  the  King  did 
unlawfoll;  intrude  him  ;  bong  unlearned,  a  stranger  bom,  and  having  a  wife,  &c. 
But  the  Archbishop  oDnve;ed  himself  over  [to  Westminster],  and  went  to  the  King 
with  a  great  complaint  against  the  canons,  wheieai  himself  was  guilt;."  So  the 
Arohhlshop  horn  Lambeth  boldl;  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ^lunst 
hia  opposers,  satisfied  that  the  King  would  support  him  in  his  violent  t;rann;. 
Another  tribunal,  however,  was  appealed  to  which  had  no  particular  prepossession 
for  the  Archtushop — the  Pope  ;  who  commanded  him  b;  wa;  of  expiation  to  build 
a  splendid  mansion  at  Lambeth  for  the  occupants  of  the  see,  in  the  room  of  the 
humble  manoi-house  that  is  supposed  to  have  existed  previousl;.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  first  building  erected  at  Lambeth  expieasi;  as  the  archiepiscopal  seat 
Of  the  histoi;  of  the  place  prior  to  this  period  there  are  but  few  recorded  facts. 
The  first  positive  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  refers  to  the  eleventh  oenturj, 
when  the  manor  was  piosBessed  bj  Goda,  wife  to  Walter  Earl  of  Mantes,  and  lubse- 
quentl;  to  Bustace  Earl  of  Boulogne  ;  and  who  was  also'  sister  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.    This  Eustace  was  one  of  the  Kormans  who  came  otet  to  visit  Edward, 
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uid  who  on  hif  return,  irbea  within  x  mile  of  Dorer,  cauied  &11  his  people  to  much 
in  armed  uraj  through  the  town,  and  when  there  b;  their  iiuolence  bo  to  exas- 
perate the  people  of  Dover  tlut  an  afisj  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  nineteen  of  Eustace's  attendants,  and  in  his  own  hwtj  flight  baek  towards 
the  King  at  Qloucester.  This  little  incident  produced  important  consequences. 
The  great  Saxon  Earl  Oodwin  (Harold's  father)  defended  the  people  of  Dover  from 
the  vengeance  meditated  b;  the  King,  but  in  so  doing  brought  on  Imnself  a 
sentence  of  banishment.  Released  from  Godwin's  oimtrol,  Edward  invited  thv 
Noimans  to  his  court  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  among  them  came  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Normandf,  the  future  conqueror  of  England,  who  then,  it  is  said, 
obtained  a  promise  of  tiie  crown  after  Edward's  death,  and  who,  at  all  events,  it 
appears,  from  that  time  determined  upon  its  acquisition.  By  tiiis  Earl  of  Boulogne 
the  manor  of  Lambeth  was  bestowed  on  the  see  of  Rochester :  that  noblenuut 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  church.  After  the  Conquest 
William  seized  the  manor  and  gave  part  of  its  lands  to  his  brother  Odo,  Bisbop 
of  Ba;eu|^  but  afterwards  restored  the  whole  to  its  formor  ownen.  In  '  Domesday 
Book '  we  find  it  referred  to  as  the  manor  of  St.  Uary,  or  lAuch^ ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  its  state  at  that  time  are  there  recorded  : — "  In  demesne  there 
ore  two  carucatcs,  and  twelve  villains,  and  twenty-rix  bordan,  having  fonr  earn- 
cates.  Here  is  a  church,  and  nineteen  burgessei  in  London,  who  pa;  a  rent  of 
thirtj-six  shillings ;  and  here  are  three  servants  and  sixteen  a«res  of  meadow- 
wood  to  feed  three  hogs,"  ice.  During  the  reign  of  the  Bed  King,  some  part  of 
the  revenues  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  monks 
of  Rochester ;  in  the  diarter  of  Qundulph,  Biahop  of  that  see,  one  thousand  lam- 
preys out  of  Lamhea  (one  of  the  old  names  for  Lambeth)  are  a«signed  to  their 
use ;  and  his  suocessor,  Emulph,  codained  also  Uiat  one  salmon  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  convent,  caught  no  doubt  in  the  silrery  waters  of  the  Thames  at 
Lambeth. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Biohard  L  that  this  manor  of  St.  Kaiy's  became 
the  property  and  seat  of  Uie  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  change  appears  to  have  been,  in  etmie  measure,  the  wish  of  the  King  to 
have  the  primate  Baldwin  near  him.  The  latter  consequently  agreed  witii  Qlau- 
ville,  Buhop  of  Bocheater,  in  1189,  to  exchange  for  a  part  of  his  court  at  I^mbeth, 
on  the  Thames,  the  manor  of  Daient  in  Kent,  with  the  church  and  chapel  of  Hellea, 
and  a  aheep-walk,  called  Estmershe,  in  Clive  or  Cliff.  Eight  years  later,  by  another 
exchange,  the  entire  manor  became  the  property  of  the  Archbishops,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  Email  piece  of  land,  on  which  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  erected  a  mansion 
for  their  use  whenever  they  attended  parliament.  It  was  not  till  same  time  after 
this  that  Lambeth  became  more  than  an  occasional  reudence  of  the  primates  of 
England.     The  cause  was  as  follow! : — 

Hubert,  the  primate,  jealous  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  desirous  to  abridge 
their  privileges,  had  determined  to  raise  up  against  them  a  rival  body,  in  the  form  of 
an  establishment  of  canons  regular,  for  whom  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  splendid  edifice 
at  Lambeth,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  Richard  I.  This  plan  had  originated 
with  Archbiahop  Baldwin,  who  had  intended  to  bave  reared  his  establishment  at 
Hackiugton,  near  Canterbury.  But  as  the  monks  of  the  btter  place  had  successfully 
opposed  this  the  first  plan  for  their  humiliation,  so  did  they  now  bestir  themselves 
to  bring  the  second  to  a  similar  conclusion.  There  was  one  consideration  in  par- 
ticular that  appears  to'have  strongly  stimulated  thdr  EeaL  The  glory  and  the  gain 
attached  to  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  it  Becket  were  in  danger ; 
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they  had  little  doubt  but  that  Hubert  meuit  to  remoTO  them  to  the  nev  egtabliah- 
meut.  Thej  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  vho  warmlj  supported  them, 
and  directed  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop,  in  1108,  oommandiog  him  in  a  very  imperious 
itjle  to  deust.  "  It  is  not  fit,"  said  he,  "  that  any  man  should  have  any  authority 
who  does  not  nrei«nce  and  obey  the  apostolic  see."  He  then,  in  another  bull, 
thrMtened  the  Ejng  for  hia  contumacy  in  abetting  Hubert ;  and,  in  a  third  numdate, 
decUied  he  would  not  endure  the  Irast  contempt  of  himself,  oi  of  Qod,  whose  place 
he  held  upon  eaith.  "  We  will  take  cafe,"  he  says,  "  so  to  punish  both  persons  and 
land*  without  distinctitm  tlwt  oppose  our  measures,  as  to  show  our  determination  to 
proceed  prudently,  and  in  a  royal  manner."  The  ToyaUy  of  thb  style  strikes  one 
rather  more  than  its  prudenee;  yet  it  achioTed  its  object — the  lion-heart«d'Eing  and 
the  rebellious  Archbishop  were  both  alarmed,  and  the  rising  edifice  waa  at  once 
destroyed.  In  disgust  with  this  conclusion  of  the  affair,  the  Archbishops  thence- 
forwaid  lemoved  their  chief  rasidence  from  Oanterbuiy  to  Loudon.  A  mote  splendid 
house  accordingly  became  desirable  at  I^mbeth ;  and  tiie  brawl  before  referred  to 
gave  the  Pope  an  admirable  opportunity  of  imposing  it«  erection  on  Boniface. 

To  enumerate  merely  in  the  driest  manner  all  the  important  eTeuts  that  have  taken 
place  is  Lambeth  would  incouTeuiently  occupy  our  space,  and  to  no  useful  purpose. 
Church  councils  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history  of  their  lespeotive  periods  have 
been  frequently  held  here  ;  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  hare  been  conse- 
crated, amidst  all  the  splendours  of  the  old  church  ceremonies,  in  the  ancient 
chapel ;  Kings  and  Queens,  we  were  almost  alwut  to  say,  have  been  ordinary  guests, 
so  frequent  hare  been  their  visits :  for  instance,  there  are  no  lesa  than  fifteen  of 
Elizabeth's  to  Whitgift  recorded.  We  omit,  therefore,  any  particular  notice  of  those 
incidanta  wbicb  have  ceased  to  tuve  a  general  intdest,  and  may  thus  devote  more 
attention  to  the  remainder.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  connected  with  the 
evly  history  of  Lambeth  was  the  sitting  of  the  council,  in  1100,  with  Archbishop 
Anselm  as  preddent,  to  consider  the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  King 
Henry  I.  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland ;  an  important 
proposition,  as  being  one  of  the  first  proo&  of  uiy  value  given  by  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  their  dedre  to  am^gamate  Saxons  and  Normans  into  an  Englidr  people. 
The  circumstances  on  which  the  council  had  to  deliberate  were  as  peculiar  as  they 
wen  interesting.  Maude,  or  MatUda,  was  a  desoendant  of  the  great  Alfired,  and,  as 
she  grew  up,  became  an  object  of  considerable  rivalry  among  the  Norman  captuns 
of  Bufiu.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne, 
she  found  a  still  nobler  suitor  at  her  feet — the  King  sought  her  as  his  wife.  To  his 
astonishment,  however,  she  exhibited  the  most  decided  aversion  to  the  match.  The 
Saxons  then  appealed  to  her ;  "  Oh,  moat  noble  and  &ir  among  women,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  restore  the  ancient  honour  of  England,  and  he  a  pledge  of  leconmliation 
and  friendship  ;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  in  thy  refusal  the  enmity  between  the  two 
races  will  be  everlasting  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood  know  no  end."  She  at 
last  consented ;  and  then  the  Normans  interpoeed,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea 
of  the  equality  between  the  races  to  which  this  match  tended.  They  asserted  that 
Ibude  was  a  nun,  that  she  had  worn  the  veil  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
could  now  form  no  earthly  alliance.  Anselm,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Archbishop, 
was  much  grieved  to  hear  this,  but  at  once  declared  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
break  so  sacred  a  tie.  He  sent  for  her,  however,  possibly  to  Lambeth,  to  question  her 
personally,  when  she  denied  the  truth  of  the  rumour.  Her  explanation  gives  us  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  treatment  to  which  even  high-bom  Saxon  ladies  were 
exposed.    "  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have  someUmes  appeared  veiled  ;  but 
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Ibiten  to  tha  caiiw.  In  1117  flnt  joath,  vhen  I  mu  llTing  nndw  her  otn,  njr  sout, 
to  Bave  me,  m  riie  nid,  Ax>ni  the  lust  of  the  Soxnxaa,  who  ftttMked  kll  femkles,  waa 
MouBtomed  to  throw  a  piec«  of  bUtdc  ituff  over  mj  Iu«d,  and  wfaaa  I  nfiuad  to 
cover  Tujatiif  with  it  she  treated  me  rerjr  ronghl;.  In  her  presence  I  wore  that 
oOTeriDg,  but  fw  soon  ae  she  «aa  out  of  eight  I  threw  it  on  the  gnniDd,  aod  trampM 
it  under  mj  feet  in  chUdiih  anger."  Antelm  then  cnmmoiied  the  eouueil  we  htra 
mentioned,  before  nhich  Matilda  repeated  tier  ttatemeat,  to  the  fliU  Mtufaotien  of 
the  eooleiiastical  authoritiei.  Hentr  and  alie  were  married.  Mid,  although  he  wu 
a  mo«t  nnAuthhil  huibaad,  not  the  leee  did  ihe  thinli  it  liei  dntj  to  be  '  a  rij^t 
loving  and  obedient  wife."  Thate  qualitiea,  added  to  her  beautiful  ponon,  great 
oharitj,  ahd  her  reputation  m  a  lover  of  learning,  confirmed  the  popularity  which 
her  fiazon  blood  had  produced.  Long  after  her  death  did  the  poor  oppreieed  people 
trpeak  with  affectionate  reverence  of  "  Maude  the  Oood."  As  we  shall  find  a  more 
oonrenient  opportunity  to  notioe  the  other  historical  memoriet  of  Lambeth  Palaoe, 
let  ui  now,  as  Pennant  says,  take  our  "aootutomed  walk"  along  the  fine  promenada 
which  akirta  the  palace  gardens,  overshadowed  with  trees  of  the  nobleat  growth  (pity 
that  it  ii  80  short!),  towards  the  fine  architectural  group  [Oesented  bj  the  Palace 
Gateway  and  Lambeth  Church. 

Among  the  buildings  enumerated  in  the  steward's  aeoounte  of  the  palaoe^  in  the 
10th  year  of  Edward  II.,  we  find  the  "  great  gate  "  mentioned,  which  than  admitted 
friends  and  repelled  foes,  in  accordance  with  the  double  dutiee  impoaad  upon  thoM 
aharaeteristic  old  piles.  The  present  gateway,  which  for  site  and  height  has  perhapa 
no  eiisting  rival,  was  rebuilt,  about  1490,  by  Cardinal  Morton.  The  groined  roof  is 
very  fine,  the  different  portions  of  which  it  is  oompoaed  springing  &otn  four  pillar*, 
one  in  each  comer.  A  low  doorway  on  the  right  leads  through  the  porter's  lod^  to 
a  room,  the  original  purpoee  of  which  thwe  is  little  difficulty  in  disoovering :  three 
■trong  iron  ringi  yet  bang  from  the  excessively  thick  walls,  which  have  echoed  with 
the  si^  of  hopeless  prisoners,  torn  from  their  quiet  fir«udea,  and  the  oompany  of 
those  dear  to  them  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  love,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  daring  to 
tfdnk  for  themselves.  The  ordinary  tradition  respecting  this  place  is  that  it  was  used 
fbr  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  for  whom  room  could  not  be  foukd  in  the  prison 
of  the  Lollards'  Tower.  Another  tradition  refers  to  a  name  inscribed  on  the  wall — 
ffra/tftn — who,  it  Is  said,  perished  here.  In  the  tower  are  the  Record  Boom,  the  name 
of  which  explains  its  purpose ;  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Archbishop's  secrataiy 
for  the  transaction  of  the  archiepiscopal  business  of  that  vast  and  magnificeot  system, 
the  Estsbliahed  Church  of  England.  Before  quitting  the  gateway  we  must  notice 
the  group  of  poor  people  waiting  without,  and  which  reminds  us  of  a  custom  that  hai 
continued  unbroken  (except  perliaps  during  the  Commonwealth)  fcv  many  oeotnries 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  custom  that  one  does  not  often  see  in  London  in  these 
days — we  refer  to  the  dole  of  money,  bread,  and  provisions,  given  three  time*  a  week 
to  poor  parishioners  of  I^mbetb,  ten  different  persons  on  each  oecasiMi,  making  in  all 
thirty  who  enjoy  the  Archbishop's  bounty.  The  amount  of  such  bounty  in  former 
times  was  really  astonishing.  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
gave,  besides  the  daily  ftagmeots  of  his  bouse,  "every  Friday  and  Sunday,  unto  every 
beggar  that  came  to  bis  door,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  a  Authing  price,  which  no  doubt  was 
bigger  than  our  penny  loaf  now  (Stow  says  it  was  sufficient  for  his  sustenance  toi  the 
day) ;  and  there  were  usually  such  almsmen  in  time  of  dearth  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  but  in  a  plentiful  year  four  thousand,  and  seldom  or  never  under,  which 
amounted  unto  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Over  and  ai>ove  all  this,  he  used  to  give, 
every  great  festival-day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  penoe  to  so  many  poor  people— to  send 
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dulj  iDMt,  drink,  tui  bmd  unto  nich  w  bj  Muon  of  ag*  oi  liokuH  w«r«  not  •1>1«  to 
fatoh  alma  M  Ms  gat« — Bud  to  Mnd  monej,  meat,  kppuel,  &o,,  to  auch  u  be  thought 
wuitod  the  aame  and  were  Mbuned  to  beg.  But  of  ail  othef  he  wu  wont  to  take  the 
p«ate«t  oompudon  upon  thon  that  b^  anj  miifortune  wno  decajed,  Ukd  had  fallen 
from  wealth  to  poor  eetate."*  In  Aiohbiehop  Parker'a  regulatiooi  for  the  offioen  of 
hi*  hoiuehold  we  meet  with  a  pleasant,  beoaiue  kind  and  thoughtful,  proviuon  foi  tha 
eomfert  of  thote  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  hia  bounty.  He  gave  particular 
ordeis  not  only  that  there  ahould  be  no  puiloUdng  of  meat  from  the  tablei,  "  but  that 
it  be  put  Into  the  alma-tub,  and  the  tub  to  b«  kept  aweet  and  olean  before  it  be  uaed 
from  tune  to  time."  Cuatom  haa  alao  a«t»bli«hed  another  small  claim  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  oeeupisr  of  the  palace,  Wh«l  Arohbiahop  Teniaon  poaaeaied  the  see  a  very  near 
relation  of  hii,  who  happened  to  be  maatei  of  the  Stationera'  Company,  thought  it  a 
oompliment  to  call  at  the  palace  in  bia  stately  barge,  during  the  annual  aquatio  pro- 
eeasion  of  tb»  Iiord  Blayor  from  London  to  Wettminfter ;  and  the  Aichbiihop,  in 
ttbam,  aent  out  a  pint  of  wino  for  each  liveryman,  with  new  bread,  old  obeeae,  and 
plenty  of  atnmg  ale,  for  the  watermen  and  attendant!.  Next  year  the  Stationwe' 
barge  was  found  aguu  stopping  at  Lambeth  Btain,  and  with  a  aimilar  remit ;  and 
from  that  time  the  thing  bae  beoame  a  settled  ouatom.  The  Company,  in  return 
for  tbi*  hoapitality,  preiuit  to  the  Archbiahop  a  copy  of  the  aoTeral  ftl"'ft"f"  they 
puhlieb. 

FaaaiDg  through  the  gateway  we  find  ourselvea  in  the  outer  court,  with  a  fine  old 
wall  oorered  with  ivy  on  our  loft,  dividing  tho  palaee  demeaneB  from  tba  Thames 
and  the  faTourite  promeoado  we  have  mentioned,  known  ai  the  "  Bishop's  Walk ; " 
the  Water  Tower  (attached  to  which,  and  beyond,  ia  the  Lollarda'  Tower)  in  front  t 
and  the  great  hall  and  the  Manuaciipt  Room  on  the  right  extending  down  to  tbo 
gateway.  Walking  through  a  narrow  paaa  around  the  base  of  the  towera  we  peroeive, 
by  the  difference  of  the  style  and  the  state  in  which  they  remain,  that  one  is  older 
than  tiie  other.  The  Water  Tower  it  of  brick,  the  Lollards'  of  atone  i  the  workman- 
ship of  the  windows  of  the  latter,  too,  appears  in  a  great  measure  eaten  away  by  timc^ 
although  aomo  portiona  of  the  ornament*  of  the  beautiful  niche  that  we  peroeiro  high  np 
«a  ita  walls  still  seem  as  sharp  and  exquisite  as  ever ;  but  the  atatue  of  Thomaa  b  Becket 
whiob  formorly  adorned  it  ia  utterly  gone.  The  exterior  of  the  great  hall  presents  to 
na  the  cbamcterietica  of  a  not  very  noble  style — the  style  of  the  day*  of  Charles  II. 
The  buttreaaea,  large  enough  in  their  real  dimensions,  are  frittered  away  in  effect  by 
the  fantastic  appoantnoo  of  their  white  stone  fiwing;  and  tha  roof  does  not  derive  any 
powerful  attiactions  from  the  round  balls  which  surmount  the  frieae,— a  poor  snb- 
•tituto  for  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  a  more  artiatical  period.  Tho  windows,  however, 
are  numetoua  and  Tery  fine ;  they  are  in  all  probability  the  restoration  of  an  earlier 
structure :  of  this  aubject  more  preaently.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  riaea  a  lantern, 
evidently  also  of  Charles's  time.  The  Manuacript  Eoom  baa  been  bnilt  of  late  years, 
and  rendei«d  fiio-proof  for  the  better  security  of  its  valuable  oontenta  ;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  tbe  mauuioript  of  '  The  Notable  Wise  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Phi- 
loe^kheri,'  translated  fran  the  French  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Sari  of  Rivers,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IT.  It  is  written  in  a  fur  r^ular  hand,  and  haa  prefixed  a  fine 
iUumination  of  the  Barl  presenting  Caxton  the  printer  to  the  King,  in  the  preaenoe 
of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  brilliant  court.  The  'Siotea  and  Sayings ' 
was  published  by  Caxton,  with  a  pre&ce  in  which  he  mentions  a  curious  liberty  he  had 
taken  with  it,  and  which  is  interesting  from  the  covert  humour  of  the  great  printer. 


■  Clodwfai^  '  Da  Pneaolibui  Angliss  Oommentaiioa.'  , 
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"I  find,"  b«  mites,  "that  mj  uid  Lord  hath  left  out  oeriun  and  diren  ooncluuoiu 
touching  women ;  whereof  I  mairelled  that  1117  nid  Lord  faa^  not  writ  on  them, 
nor  what  hath  moTed  him  ao  to  do,  nor  what  cauM  he  had  at  that  time.  But  I  aup- 
poM  that  some  bir  lad;  hath  deaired  him  to  leave  it  out  of  hi«  book ;  or  el»e  he  wu 
amorous  ou  wime  noble  lady,  for  whose  love  he  would  not  Bet  it  in  his  book  ;  or  dwe, 
for  the  verj  affection,  lovc^  and  good-will  that  he  hath  unto  aS  ladiea  and  gentlewomen, 
ho  thought  that  Socratei  «p&red  the  sooth,  and  wrote  of  women  mere  thaa  truth ; 
which  I  cannot  think  that  so  true  a  man,  and  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Socrates  wa^ 
should.  *  *  «  «  But  I  perceive  that  mj  said  Lord  knoweth  veiilj  that  such  defaolta 
be  not  had  noi  found  in  the  women  bom  and  dwelling  in  tAtm  parts  nor  regions  of  the 
world.  •  *  *  «  I  yiot  w«U,  of  whatsoever  condition  women  be  in  Qreece,  the  women 
of  this  oountr;  be  right  good,  wiae,  pleasant,  humble,  discreet,  sober,  chaste,  obedient 
to  their  husbands,  true,  secret,  stedfiut,  ever  bus;  and  never  idle,  temperate  in  qteiUE- 
ing,  and  Tiitnous  in  all  their  works ; — or  at  lout  tkeu/d  be  to."  Accordingly  Caxttm 
gathers  up  all  the  missing  fragments,  and  publishes  them  together  at  the  end  of  the 
book — a  process  not  likel;  to  decrease  their  effect.  Among  Uie  other  treasures  of  this 
room  are  a  finely'blaioned  missal,  which  belonged  to  Archbiehop  Chichele;,  an  illomi- 
nated  'Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,'  and  a  most  splendid  M8.  on  the  'Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,'  with  seventy-eight  illuminations,  rich  beyond  description  in  gold  and  brilliuit 
eoloun.  A  curiosity  of  another  Mnd  is  also  preserved  hers, — the  shell  of  a  tortoise 
which  was  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  palaoe  by  Laud  in  1633,  and  lived  there  till 
1753,  when  it  was  kilted  by  the  n^ligeuce  of  the  gardener.  Beneath  the  Mannscript 
Room  is  a  gateway  leading  &om  the  outer  to  the  innw  court,  where  we  find,  on  the  left, 
ranges  of  buildings  extending  round  two  sides  of  the  square,  and  a  lofty  wall  enclodng 
the  remainder,  over  which,  in  front,  appear  the  stables,  and  in  the  coiner  on  tiie  right 
the  tower  of  the  church.  Following  with  our  eye  the  course  of  the  buildings  we  have 
mentioned,  we  perceive,  first,  the  back  or  less  ornamented  side  of  the  great  hall,  wiUi 
a  low  but  elegant  modem  porch  leadug  into  it,  on  the  west,  or  the  side  parallel  with 
the  Thames;  Uien  the  Quard  Boom  beyond,  with  its  curious  but  beautiful  gable  window; 
and  lastly,  the  very  splendid  new  buildings  erected  bj  Mr.  Blore  within  the  last  few 
years,  including  the  principal  palace  front,  on  the  south.  On  a  little  green  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  kind  of  ornamental  cross,  supporting  lamps ;  and  here  and 
thore  round  the  area  the  walls  are  overhung  by  lofty  trees. 

We  may  add  to  this  general  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  principal  court  or 
quadrangle,  that  between  the  buttresses  on  this  side  of  the  great  hall  are  growing 
some  small  shoots  of  the  fig-tree ;  these  are  all  the  remains  of  the  trees  planted  by 
Oardinal  Pole  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  one  of  which,  when  cut  down  about 
nine  years  ago,  overspread  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  buildings  then  standing 
where  the  new  buildings  stand  now.  The  trees  were  of  the  white  Harseillea  sort,  and 
bore  the  most  delicious  fruit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  pure  taste 
which  reigns  thronghout  these  erections  by  Mr.  Blore.  To  have  built  them  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  remains  of  the  old  pile  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason,  that  those  remains,  being  erected  at  very  different  times,  present  very 
different  styles.  Tet  an  air  of  fine  harmony  perrades  the  entire  palace,  the  best  proof 
of  the  skill  that  has  presided  over  the  recent  erections.  The  front,  before  whidi  we 
are  now  standing,  is  irregular,  embattled,  with  turret  towers  in  the  oentre,  mullitmed 
windows  ou  the  left,  and  a  fine  oriel  window  on  the  right.  The  entranc«-hall  is  a 
model  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  of  great  height  and  noble  proportions.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  with  its  elaborately-worked  open  b^ustrade,  which  aseuids  directly 
from  the  door,  in  the  centre,  a  screen  of  three  arches  admits  into  the  corridor  running 
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Anj  to  tlu  right  and  the  left.  Above  the  screen  ia  a  gftUery,— its  floor  formed  b; 
tite  roof  of  the  corridor, — overlooking  the  whole.  The  ezqiuBitely-panelled  wsJls  on 
the  ground  round  the  tturc&se  mnsC  not  b«  overlooked.  Oa  the  right  the  corridor 
lead«  to  the  principal  private  apartments  of  the  new  buildings ;  on  the  left,  to  the  more 
ancient  lemainB  of  the  old.  We  shall,  however,  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  latter 
bj  a  different  route.    We  recroH  the  square,  tiierefbre,  to  the  great  hall. 

It  if  very  probable  that  the  foundation-walls  of  this  ms^^ceut  room  were  bnilt 
b;  Boni&ce,  for  since  his  time  we  find  no  notice  of  its  erection  as  an  entirely  new 
ftructure.  It  was  repaired  or  refounded  by  Chicheley,  and  in  the  year  1570-71  the 
roof  was  covered  with  shingles  by  ArchhiiJiop  Paiker.  During  the  Commonwealth 
bunbeth  was  granted  to  Scot  and  Hardyng,  two  of  the  Judges  who  sat  on  Charles's 
trial,  and  who,  it  is  said,  pulled  down  the  noble  hall,  and  sold  the  materials.  On  the 
Bestoiation  Archbishop  Juxon  rebuilt  it,  as  nearly  as  posuble  on  the  ancient  model, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  partly  on  the  original  waits.  It  cost  him  in  all  >EI0,60(^  and 
was  not  finished  at' his  death  ;  but  so  anxious  was  he  in  the  matter,  that  he  left  the 
following  direction  in  his  will : — "  If  I  happen  to  die  before  the  hall  at  lAmbetb  be 
finished,  my  executors  to  be  at  the  charge  of  finishing  it  according  to  the  model  made 
of  it,  if  my  successor  shall  give  leave."  On  entering  the  hall,  the  first  object  that 
catches  the  eye  is  the  lotty  and  beautiful  punted  window  immediately  opposite,  full 
of  inteiestiog  memorials  collected  from  difiercnt  parts  of  the  old  palace  buildings  that 
have  been  destroyed  ;  in  particular,  a  portrait  of  Chichelej,  who,  as  we  have  said,  re- 
paired the  hall,  and  erected  a  part  of  the  palace  which  does  less  honour  to  his  name — 
the  Lollards'  Tower.  Juxon's  arms  here  form  a  conspicuous  object ;  and  those  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Mary,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Qarter,  are  very  brilliant 
and  splendid :  they  are  euppoeed  to  have  been  painted  by  order  of  Ciodinal  Pole,  as 
a  compliment  to  hia  royal  mistress,  From  the  window  the  eye  roams  along  the  great 
space  comprised  within  thoae  lofty  walls,  and  then  upwards  to  the  roof,  which  is  a  most 
extiaordlnarily  elaborate  work,  in  some  respects  like  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  of 
Eltham  Palace  ;  only  that,  in  the  latter,  the  series  of  broad  semicircular  arches,  which 
more  particularly  characterise  the  pendant  timber  frame-woric  of  I«mbeth,  are  want- 
ii^.  The  lantern  skylight  is  also  peculor  to  the  latter.  Oak,  chestnut,  and  other 
woods,  constitute  the  materials  of  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  beautiAil  carvings, 
the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  lost  from  the  great  height.  The  dimendons  of  the 
hall  arc,  in  length,  about  ninety'three  feet,  breadth  thirty-eight  feet,  and  height  above 
fifty.  We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  the  siie  of  this  or  similar  halls,  when  we  con- 
sider the  magnific^ce  of  tiie  feasts  given  in  them, — the  unbounded  hospitality  which 
rendered  such  vast  places  necessary.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  the  liet  of  the  officers 
of  Cianmer's  household.  It  comprised  a  steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  gamators,  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  clerk  of  the  spicery,  yeoman  of  the  ewry,  bakers,  pantlem, 
yeoman  of  the  horse,  yeomen^ushers,  butlers  of  wine  and  ale,  larderers,  squilleries, 
ushers  of  the  hall,  porter,  ushers  of  the  chamber,  daily  waiters  in  the  great  chamber, 
gentlemen  ushers,  yeomen  of  the  chamber,  carver,  cup-bearer,  groom  of  the  chamber 
marshal,  groom-usher,  almoner,  cooks,  chandler,  butchers,  master  of  the  horse,  yeoman 
of  the  wardrobe,  and  harbingers.  The  state  observed  of  course  corresponded  with  such 
a  rotinue.  Thwe  were  generally  three  tables  spread  in  the  hall,  and  served  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  first  of  which  sat  the  Archbishop,  soiounded  by  peers  of  the  r«slm, 
privy  councillors,  and  gentiemen  of  the  greatest  quality ;  at  the  second,  called  the 
Almoner's  table,  sat  the  chaplains  and  all  the  other  clerical  guests  below  the  rank  of 
diocesan  bishops  and  abbots  ;  and  at  the  third,  or  Steward's  table,  sat  all  the  other 
gentlemen  invited.    The  suf&agan  bishops  by  this  anangouent  sat  at  the  second,  or 
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Almoner's  table  ;  ftnd  it  ma  noted  m  m>  eipeoUl  Aggnndon  of  the  iagntitode  of 
Bich&rd  Thomden  to  Cnimier  in  connpiring  agaiiut  him,  Uut  the  Archbiihop  hftd  IB^ 
Tited  Thoradui,  hii  suffrsgan,  to  hia  own  table.  Bhortlj  aAei  the  thorough  estabtish- 
meat  of  the  Church  of  England  theee  suS«g»n,  or  rather  anutant,  biehops,  v»e  du- 
oodtuiued.  Chrdinal  Pole  had  a  patent  from  Philip  and  Maiy  to  retain  one  hnndind 
serraate,  so  that  we  maj  judge  that,  in  hia  huda,  the  magnificence  and  hotpitality  of 
lAmbeth  Palace  had  not  degenented.  With  an  interesting  passage  deieriptiTe  of  the 
order  obserred  in  dining  here  in  Archbishop  l^ker'vtime,  in  the  reign  of  BUnU>eth, 
we  diimiu  thii  part  of  our  lubject.  "  In  the  dailj  eating  thii  was  the  ciutom :  the 
■teward,  with  the  lerranti  that  were  gentlemen  of  the  better  rank,  nt  down  at  the 
tables  in  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  the  almoner,  with  the  olergy  and  the  other 
tervants,  sat  on  the  othor  lide,  where  there  wai  plentj  of  all  lorts  of  proTision,  both 
ftv  eating  and  drinking.  The  dailj  &agnients  thereof  did  auffice  to  fill  the  bellies  of 
a  great  number  of  poor  hungr;  people  that  waited  at  the  gate ;  and  lO  oonstant  am) 
unfailing  was  this  proiiuon  at  1117  Lord's  table,  that  whoBoever  came  in  either  at 
dinner  or  supper,  being  not  above  the  degree  of  a  knight,  might  here  be  entertained 
worth;  of  his  quality,  either  at  the  atoWBrd't  or  almonar's  table.  And,  moreoTer,  it  waa 
the  Archbishop's  command  to  hu  terraiita,  that  all  stiangen  should  he  T«oaiTed  and 
treated  with  all  manner  of  oirilit;  and  respect,  and  that  place*  at  the  table  should  be 
assigned  them  according  to  tbeir  dignity  and  qoatity,  which  redounded  much  to  the 
I»aise  and  commendation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  discourse  and  oonvera^on  at 
meals  was  void  of  all  brawls  and  loud  talking,  and  for  the  most  part  consisted  in 
framing  men's  manners  to  religion,  or  to  some  other  honest  and  beseeming  subject. 
There  was  a  monitor  of  the  hall ;  and  if  it  bappened  that  aaj  spoke  too  loud,  or  con- 
cerning things  less  decent,  it  was  pi«sentlj  hushed  by  one  that  cried  Silence.  The 
Archbishop  loved  hospitality,  and  no  man  showed  it  so  much,  or  with  better  order, 
though  he  himself  was  very  abstemious." 

The  hall  now  affords  food  and  hospitality  of  another  kind  :  it  u  used  as  the  library 
of  the  palace.  Along  the  walls  on  each  side  are  projecting  bookcases,  containing  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  Uiousand  volumes,  valuable  chiefly  for  their  works  on  controversial 
divinity,  though  not  deficient  of  those  belonging  to  general  literature.  Persons  i»i>- 
perly  introduced  are  allowed  to  borrow  from  these  eitensive  stores — a  cireumstanoe 
too  honourable  to  the  Ubei&lity  of  their  owner  to  be  overlooked.  The  history  of  this 
library  is  somewhat  curious.  It  was  formed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who,  dying  in 
1610,  left  "unto  his  successors  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  for  ever  a  great  and 
&mou9  library  of  books  of  divinity,  and  of  many  other  sorts  of  learning."  Security 
was  to  be  given  for  its  preservation  to  the  see,  by  his  successors,  in  &iluro  of  which 
the  whole  waa  to  be  given  to  Chelsea  College,  if  erected  within  the  next  aii  yean  afu> 
his  death  (which  it  was  not),  and  otherwise  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  On  the 
execution  of  laud,  in  1644,  Selden,  fearing  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  in  aueh 
troubled  times  (already  they  were  in  process  of  dispersion,  having  been  first  granted 
for  the  use  of  Dr.  Wincocke,  then  given  to  Sion  College,  and  many  lent  to  private  in- 
di^duals),  wisely  au^eated  to  the  University  to  claim  them,  which  it  did  with  success 
in  1649.  On  the  SMtoialJon,  Juxon  demanded  their  return;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  his  successor,  Sheldon,  who  repeated  the  demand,  that  it  was  acceded  to.  An 
ordinance  of  parliament  bad  then  also  to  be  obtained,  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  the 
books  in  private  hands ;  among  others,  in  the  hands  of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peten. 
Bancroft's  original  gift  was  increased  by  donations,  bequests,  or  purchases  of  tha 
books  of  Abbot,  Laud,  Sheldon,  Tcnison,  Seeker,  and  Oomwallia,  which  are  respectively 
known  by  their  arms  on  the  covers. 
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Bstwwn  th»  little  perch  uid  tb*  great  hall  is  &  kind  of  reitibule,  with  ft  rtaiieaie 
iMding  to  the  gklleoy  utd  Gtuud  Bomd.  The  galleij  is  modem,  elegant,  and  admi' 
mUy  lighted  bjsqtum  kntwm  in  the  oeiliug,  oecutring  at  interrala  along  its  coune. 
Tb*  i»i]tuie«  tn  ohieflj  portniti  of  biahopi^  induding  thoM  of  Warren,  b?  Gainft- 
bwovgb  (unfiniahAd) ;  Burnet ;  Hough  and  Lojd,  both  of  whom  oppoMd  thenuelTos 
to  the  deapotie  aota  of  Jamea  II. ;  and  Hoadly.  The  gallei?  aleo  contains  a  poitrait 
of  the  aecompiubed  son  of  Jamee  I.,  Prince  Hanrj,  whose  prematuie  death  ho  much 
excited  the  sensibilitiM  of  the  Engliih  nation ;  another  of  Catherine  Parr,  most  richly 
painlod  and  gUded  ;  and  a  picture,  one  of  the  moit  iutereatinK  in  the  oollection,  of 
lAither  and  hii  wife^  supposed  to  be  the  woik  of  Holbein.  He  has  one  aim  round 
her  neoh,  and  iiitik  the  hand  of  the  other  he  holds  one  of  her  hands.  The  ezpiession 
of  the  faces  is  *erj  fln«^  and  the  whole  lo  beautifullj  painted  ta  to  leare  little  doubt 
but  that  it  ii  attributed  to  the  proper  artiM.  At  all  events  we  learn  that  it  haa 
alwajH  been  treasured  at  the  peJaoe  as  a  moat  valuaUe  work.  From  the  galleij  a 
door  leads  us  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  parte  of  the  palace,  the  Quard  Boom, 
which  it  alio  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chambers  ve  have  ever  seen.  It  is  ysrj 
old,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  itewwrd's  accounts  of  the  time  of  Hwr;  TI. ;  and 
h  wa*  a  leatotatiou  of  a  fonnei  Quard  Boom.  The  amu  kept  here  passed,  bj  puF< 
chase,  from  one  Archbishop  to  another.  When  our  readers  have  gaaed  sufficiently 
loBg  upon  the  fine  proportioas  and  most  beautiful  roof  of  this  room,  we  would  (»11 
their  attention  to  the  line  of  pwtraits  extending  round  the  walls^  comprising  an  un- 
teokMi  seriea  of  the  Arohbishops,  from  the  time  of  Warham  to  that  of  Howley,  the 
prewnt  ArohUsbop'i  predecessar,  with  poitnuts  of  one  or  two  othen  of  a  still  earlier 
date.  What  a  host  of  associations  rise  to  the  mind  aa  we  look  upon  theee  luggestive 
monoriala  !  There  ars  few  of  our  greatest  historical  oTcnts  in  which  some  or  other 
of  these  men  have  not  bad  w  important  ihaie.  Indeed,  a  veiy  agreeable — and  not 
T«marhi^ly  inoiHnplete — History  of  England  would  be  compoeed  by  one  who,  walking 
round  this  room,  should  pour  forth  from  the  stores  of  an  abundant  knowledge  all  the 
thoughto  and  memories  that  the  sight  of  these  silent  but  moat  eipressive  portraits 
naturally  produce.    Our  notices  most  be  of  a  less  ambitious  oharacter. 

Among  the  Archbishops  whose  portraits  are  wanting  in  this  valuable  collectioD, 
then  are  some  who  must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  The  famous  Cardinal  Lang- 
ton,  for  instance,  who  eztensiTely  repaired  the  palace ;  and  Sudbury,  who  was  beheaded 
during  the  insuireation  of  Wat  Tyler,  under  such  peculiarly  cruel  circumstance^ 
in  the  Tower :  two  days  befor<^  the  inaurgeuts  had  burned  the  furniture  and  all  tike 
reeords  and  books  in  the  palace^  One  of  the  many  interesting  memories  of  the  plaoe 
is  lefcned  to  the  time  of  ArohUshop  Sudbury,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  our  early 
Beformers,  Wiekliffe,  himself  appeared  to  defend  his  tenets  within  the  precincts  of 
Idunheth  Palaoe.  The  following  account  is  from  his  biographer,  Lewis,  whose  au- 
thority was  Walsingham.  It  must  be  premised  that  Wickliffe  bad  previouily  been 
dted  to  St.  Paul's,  whither  he  went  attended  by  the  all-powerful  John  of  Gaunt,  his 
protector,  of  course  to  the  very  great  disaatiafaction  of  the  eccleaisstical  authorities, 
among  whom  were  some  del^^ates  from  the  Pope  expressly  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  A  new,  and  what  waa  intended  should  be  a  more  private  council, 
was  thereffve  held  in  the  Archbishop's  Chapel  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wickliffe 
appeared :  **  when  not  only  the  London  cltiieua,  but  the  mob,  presumed  to  force 
themselvea  into  the  obapel,  and  to  speak  in  Dr.  Wicklifie'a  behalf,  to  the  great 
terror  <tf  the  delegates;  and  the  Queen's  mother  a«ait  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  to  them  to 
fbrbid  them  to  proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence : "  with  which  message  the  delegated 
are  said  to  have  bees  much  confounded.    "As  the  teed  of  r  wind  sbaken,"  tays  the 
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historiui  on  whose  authority  this  etatement  natt — Walnnghtm  (Hiat  Anglin) — 
"their  speech. became  u)  soft  as  oil,  to  the  publio  losa  of  their  own  dignitj,  and  the 
damage  of  the  whole  church.  Thej  were  itmck  with  such  a  dread  that  you  would 
think  them  to  be  aa  a  man  that  beareth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs." 
On  thii  occaaion  WickJifie  delivered  in  writing  an  elaborate  statement  of  bis  Tiewa, 
but  which  waa  ao  little  oatisfactory  to  the  delegates  that  they  commanded  him  to 
repeat  no  more  aucb  propoaitionB  either  in  the  achools  or  his  sermoni.  We  ahall, 
howerer,  aooa  find  the  obnoxious  "propositions"  coming  in  a  more  multitudinous 
Toice,  and  attacked  by  more  terrible  weapons  than  TOrbal  condemnation.  The  earliest 
portrait  the  galleiy  conbuna  ia  that  of  Arundel,  whose  brother  waa  beheaded  at  the 
time  he  was  himaelf  baniabod  by  Richaid  II.  "  The  tonsure  of  hia  hair,"  as  an  eocle- 
aiastic,  says  Fuller, waa  alone  the  cause  of  "the  keeping  of  bis  head."  He  returned 
with  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Archbiabop  Arundel 
has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  first  head  of  the  church  in  England  who  biou^t 
in  the  argument  of  the  fiery  atake  to  ud  the  church  in  its  endeavours  to  convince 
"  heretics  "  of  their  heresy.  The  first  victim  waa  William  Sawtre,  priest  of  St.  O^rth'i, 
London ;  who,  after  a  preliminaiy  examination,  having  been  adjudged  to  be  a  relapsed 
heretic,  waa  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  in  accordaaoe  with  the  provision  of 
the  famous  law  paaaed  against  such  penona  in  the  aecond  year  of  Heniy  IT.'s  reign. 
"  The  primate,  Arundel,  and  aix  other  bishops,  aaaembled  in  the  Cathedral  of  BL 
Paul's,  arrayed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  to  perform  the  impressive  preliminaiT  eet»- 
monia).  Their  victim  was  brought  before  them  in  hie  priestly  attire,  with  the  chalioe 
for  holding  the  host^  and  ita  paten  or  lid  in  hia  hands.  As  the  Arcbbiahop  solemnly 
pronounced  hia  degradation  from  the  priestly  order,  he  took  from  him  these  saored 
insignia,  and  at  the  aame  time  atripped  hini  of  his  chasuble,  or  distinctive  rule  of  the 
prieathood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  scarlet  robe  of  mockery  of  the  Saviour.  His 
degradation  fonn  the  office  of  deacon  waa  in  like  manner  effected  b;  putting  the  New 
Testament  in  his  handa,  and  then  taking  it  from  him,  and  depriving  him  of  the  stole 
or  tippet  worn  about  the  neck  in  memory  of  the  cord  with  which  Christ  iras  bound. 
Be  waa  next  divested  of  the  alb  or  aurpliee,  and  alao  of  the  maniple  (otherwiae  called 
the  Atnon  or  fiuinel),  a  kind  of  scarf  worn  on  the  left  wrist,  to  denote  hia  degradation 
fcom  the  order  of  auh-deaconahip:  after  that  be  surrendered,  as  aoolyte,  the  candle- 
stick, taper,  and  email  pitcher  called  arceole  ;  as  exorcist,  the  book  of  exorcisms  ;  as 
reader,  the  lexionary  or  book  of  daily  leasona ;  and  as  sexton,  the  surplice  of  that 
office  and  key  of  the  church-door.  Finally,  bis  priest's  cap  was  removed  from  hia 
head,  the  tonaure  obliterated,  and  the  cap  of  a  layman  put  upon  him.  When  he  bad 
thus  been  wholly  divested  of  hia  clerical  character,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  High  Constable  and  Marshal  of  England,  who  were  present  to  receive  him,  the 
primate  finishing  his  task  by  pronouncing  the  fonnal  recommendation  to  mercy  with 
which  the  church  was  accustomed  to  veil,  but  only  with  a  deeper  horror,  its  deeds  of 
blood.  Sawtre  was  burned  in  Smithfield  in  the  banning  of  March,  1401,  a  vast 
multitude  of  people  crowding  to  witnesa,  with  various,  doubtless,  but  all  with  strong 
emotions,  a  spectacle  then  new  in  England."  *  These  men  were  "  wise  in  theu:  genera- 
tion ;"  all  this  ceremony,  senaeleaa  as  it  now  appears  to  ua,  was  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  deepen  the  impression  made  by  the  execution,  which  for  a  lime  appeared  to  have 
accomplished  all  the  objects  hoped  from  it.  We  have,  however,  only  to  look  upon 
this  neighbouring  portrait  of  Arundel's  sucoeasor,  Cbicheley,  who  ia  represented  atand- 
ing  within  a  rich  Gothic  niche,  to  remember  that  within  tjie  next  twenty  years  it  was 
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found  neoeasuy  to  build  new  prisons,  and  to  substitute  piolonged  impriwnimeiit,  whip- 
ping, u)d  Vkrious  other  puoiahm^ts,  iuatead  of  the  pen^t;  of  doAtb,  so  nnmeious  ij 
tb&t  time  were  the  heretioa  sentenced  bj  the  eodesi&stical  courts.  Then  it  was  that 
the  fiunoDs,  or  infiunouj,  LoUarda'  Tower  was  built  hj  Ohioheley.  Of  the  next  five 
Archbishops,  Stafford,  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Morton,  and  Deane,  there  an  no  portnits, 
nor  are  there  an;  circumstances  connected  with  them  requiring  notice,  exc^  in  the 
instance  of  Bourchier.  During  the  period  be  held  the  see,  lUfpuald  Peacock,  the 
learned,  able,  and  modsiate  BUbop  of  Chichester,  wtu  summoned  to  Lambeth  to  an- 
swer to  the  truth  of  TVious  false  opiuionB  attributed  to  him.  Peacock  was  no  Lollard ; 
whj  then  was  be  attacked  1  Simplj  because  he  wished  the  church  to  tolerate  a  lati- 
tude of  opinion  upon  points  that  had  been  often  acknowledged,  even  b;  the  eburch, 
to  be  obseuie,  and  in  some  respects  incomprehensible.  But  this  was  sufficient  to  draw 
down  upon  his  head  the  hatred  and  jealouaj  of  the  Estl^lishroeiit.  On  the  da;  on 
which  he  was  cited  he  appeared  with  his  books  at  Lambeth  Falac^  before  twent;-four 
learned  doctors,  who  were  to  report  the  result  to  three  auditors — William  Wajnfleet 
Bishop  of  Wiocheeter,  Ohedworth  Bishop  of  Idncoln,  and  Lowe  of  Booliester.  He 
was  conrioted  of  howij,  and  would  have  been  burnt  but  for  his  abjuration  of  the 
trillions  he  had  promulgated,  whioh  also  took  place  at  Lambeth,  HoTember  28, 1457. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Canterbur;,  b;  way  of  penance,  prico:  to  the  more  public  cere- 
monial that  was  to  take  place  at  Paul's  Cross.  There  be  read  his  abjuration  before 
the  Archbishop  and  others  of  the  clergj,  and  thousands  of  spectators,  delivering  at 
the  nme  time  fourteen  of  his  books  to  an  attendant,  who  threw  them  into  a  fire  lighted 
for  the  purpose.  After  all  this,  the  unhappj  man  was  left  to  die  in  prison.  The  finest 
picture  in  the  whole  collection  is  that  of  Warham,  the  prelate  next  in  succession  to 
Morton.  It  was  painted  by  Holbein,  and  presented  bj  him  to  Warham,  with  the' 
addition  of  a  portrait  ,of  Holbein'e  friend  Erasmus.  '  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
ttaace  [connected  with  the  palace  in  this  Archbishop's  time  is  the  confinement  of 
I«timer  in  it,  most  probabl;  for  a  vei;  brief  period,  as  the  fact  is  mentioned  without 
fnrtiier  particulars.  The  next  portrait  in  point  of  time  is  that  of  the  great  Oxford 
mar^,  Craomer,  who,  on  the  S6th  of  Ma;,  1033,  first  declared  within  these  walb  to 
Uie  public  the  muriage  of  Anne  BuUen  and  the  King,  and  then  confirmed  it  with 
his  judicial  and  pastoral  authorit;;  and  who,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  three 
jears  later,  having  "  God  alone  before  his  e;es,"  pronounced  in  the  same  place  that 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Bullen  was,  and  alwajs  had  been,  utterl;  null  and  void,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  certun  just  and  lawful  impediments  which  it  was  said  were  unknown  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  but  had  latel;  been  oonfeseed  to  him  b;  the  lad;  herself.  Two 
da;s  after,  poor  Anne  Bullen  went  to  the  scaffold ;  and  on  the  third  da;,  her  succeasor, 
Jane  8e;nit>ur,  t«  the  rojal  bed. 

•  In  the  interval  between  the  confirmation  and  the  annulling  of  this  marriage, 
occurred  another  interesting  but  not,  we  should  presume,  verj  satisfaetor;  event 
to  Oranmer,  who  could  not  but  be  doubtful  of  the  righteousness  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.  On  the  13th  of  April,  IS34,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  venerable 
Bishop  Fisher  were  sent  for  from  the  Tower  to  attend  the  commisuoners  then  sitting 
at  Lambeth,  to  administer  the  oath  of  succession  (whioh  excluded  the  Princess 
Mar<r,  the  daughter  of  Queen  Catherine,  in  favour  of  the  hein  of  Queen  Anne 
Bullen)  to  the  olerg;  and  othen  of  London  who  had  not  already  sworn.  Neither 
of  these  eminent  men,  it  appean,  objected  so  much  to  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
oath  as  to  the  doctrinal  points  involved  in  it,  and  Cranmer  had  endeavoured  to  save 
them  b;  seeking  petmismon  to  omit  the  latter.  But  he  failed ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Cnuuner  now  sent  for  them  in  [order  to  tr;  once  more  to  induce  them 
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to  nre  th«aMhei  bj  nbMribiBg  to  th*  Mth  in  It*  oritin>l  itat*.  Both  ugiia 
tsAumL  Th«  following  littl«  uddcnt  i*  Moorded  of  Sir  Tluonw  Man  on  tLii 
oecuioti.  A  oertain  doctor  of  Crordoo,  who  li»d  nude  loaM  difficult/  bafbre  to 
the  OMtli,  now  went  up  with  the  icct  to  be  iwom.  At  ha  pennd  Moie,  tbe  lktt«^ 
turaing  to  Fiiher,  nid,  with  a  Mtirioal  imile,  "  Ho  wont  to  my  Lord'*  buttory- 
hatch  u  ho  pMMd,  and  oalled  for  drink,  and  drank  twj  ftmiliarly,  whotlur  it 
were  for  gladneei^  or  drjaoM,  or  that  he  wai  known  to  tbe  PontifTi" — aiomaik 
h^pily  etpiMBiTo  of  the  dootor'i  forood  endeaTovn  to  eany  o^  with  an  nneonr 
oemed  air,  what  he  was  doing,  and  *ai  aihamed  o£  In  1637  the  aicbbuhops 
and  bi«hopi  hold  various  meatingi  here  to  dense  the  oonpoaitioD  of  what  ha* 
boen  Mjlod  the  '  fiiahopt'  Book ;'  but  they  war*  obligod  to  a^aiate  on  aooount 
of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Lamboth,  and  wbi^  wu  to  virulent  that  ponona 
were  dylog  at  the  palace  gatei.  A  circmutanee  that  ihows  how  nncerelj  Crannei 
participated  in  the  Beformation,  althmigh  oompellod  I7  eireuButanoei  and  hia  owa 
weaknen  frequently  to  appear  almoot  in  the  light  of  an  i^ponoet,  Ij  the  rendeace 
of  the  eminent  Freneh  Refoisiar,  ftieer,  at  Lambeth,  who  had  been  iarited  fi<i»a 
his  native  eoantry  by  Cranmer.  Another  gueet  of  the  Aidibiabop's,  the  B)«l  of 
Oudlis,  came  nuder  different  autpiceo.  He  waa  taken  priaoaer  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Seottiah  army  at  Solway  Hoai,  in  154S,  which  wai  attended  by  such  di»- 
graceftil  oireumstanees  that  it  broke  their  King  (Janea'a)  heart  On  reaching 
London  CauUii  waa  aent  to  Lambeth  Palaoa  on  bii  parole,  when  Cianuer  buii*d 
himself  with  endeaToun  to  turn  him  &«m  the  ction  of  Papery.  The  Arohbiih^ 
aacoeeded,  uid  it  ii  stated  by  Biihap  Bunet  that  he  waa  aftwwarda  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  BefonnatioD  in  Scotland.  It  would  have  bees  aa  well  if  Ciaomac 
had  made  Oaaailia  an  honeat  man  aa  well  aa  a  Proteatant.  Among  all  thooe  tiaiton 
to  their  native  land  who,  britied  by  Kigliab  gold,  were  for  yean  endeavonjii^ 
to  place  the  ennm  of  Scotland  upon  tbe  head  of  Haoiy  TIIL,  Caiaili*  iqigiean  to 
have  played  the  moat  eonipiououa  part.  The  neat  portrait  that  meota  ooi  ^e 
rcminda  U«  that  the  loligion  of  the  ooantiy  had  again  ahifted.  &aiunar'B  auecaaair 
waa  Cardinal  Polo,  the  man  who  bad  made  Europe  ring  again  with  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomaa  Hon ;  who  did  not,  howevor,  retnni  to  ''^g'*~*  till  aatae  time 
after  the  great  Protestant  Arohbiahop  had  parithed  with  hia  glonoua  e«npaR)oai 
at  Oxford.  He  arrived  in  ISM,  and,  having  preaented  hiaoself  at  oe«rt,  went  in 
his  barge  to  Lambeth  ;  where  soon  after  he  nuomoned  the  biahope  and  infenor 
clergy  then  assembled  in  convocatim  in  London  to  oomo  to  him  wd  be  absolved 
from  their  perjuries,  bereaiea,  and  aohiama.  Lambeth  Palaoe  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
completely  ftimiahed  by  Mary,  at  bar  own  ezpeuae,  for  the  reo^ition  of  the  Ca»- 
dinaJ ;  and  she  still  fiiither  honoured  him  by  frequent  viaita.  It  ia  oniMMis 
enough  that  they  ahould  both  have  died  on  one  day.  The  portrait  of  Polo,  though 
only  a  copy  of  one  in  the  Barberini  Palaoe,  has  great  spirit  and  beauty.  It  lapM- 
sents  him  in  the  splendid  dress  usually  worn  by  Cardinals.  Fnller  tella  an  int*- 
resting  story  of  Pole's  election  to  the  Popedom :— "  After  the  death  of  Paul  IIL, 
be  was,  at  midnight,  in  the  Ocnclave,  chosen  to  suoceed  him.  Pole  refused  it, 
because  be  would  not  have  his  choice  a  daod  of  daikneaa,  appearing  therein  not 
perfectly  Italianised,  in  not  tiding  piefenneat  when  tendered,  and  tho  (krdinals 
beheld  bis  reflisal  aa  a  deed  of  dulneas.  Sext  day,  expecting  a  re-election,  he 
found  new  mornings  new  minds ;  and  Pole  being  reprobated,  Julius  lit.,  hi*  pro- 
fessed enemy,  waa  ehooen  in  bis  place."  Hezt  to  him  we  have  aaother  Protestant 
bishop,  Parker,—"  a  parker  indeed,"  ezolaima  th*  quaint  writer  from  wbem  we  have 
just  been  tntuorilnDg,  "  eanful  to  keep  Um  teiees  and  shut  the  gate*  of  diae^lino 
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agkimt  all  such  night  stealen  u  would  invftde  tbe  aun«,"— vhoM  portiait  wM)  moat 
probftblj,  the  work  of  Richard  Ljne,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  whom  the  prelata 
retained  in  hie  eatabUahment.  Two  engiavera  were  alw  kept  oonBtantl;  emplojed 
bj  him,  besides  a  number  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  his  timi,  who 
were  engaged  in  tiansaribing,  collecting,  and  publishing  acme  of  the  old  histariani, 
—as  Matthew  Paris,  Asser,  WaUingham,  Ac  The  bible  known  u  Parker's,  or  tht 
Bishop's  Bible,  was  translated  under  his  auspices.  He  appeari  for  some  time  to  have 
been  as  gi«at  a  &TOurite  with  Elizabeth  as  his  predecessor  hod  been  with  her  sister. 
On  his  first  promotion  to  the  see  she  oommitted  to  his  charge  the  deprived  Bomui 
Catholic  Bisbope  Tonstal  and  Thirlbj,  whom  Parker  treated  in  a  manner  that  must 
eTer  redound  to  his  honour.  He  oould  appreciate  their  oonsoientioua  adherence  to 
the  oid  religion,  when  it  cams,  as  in  their  cases,  in  a  mild  and  tolerant  form,  and  was 
based  upon  extensiTe  learning.  Tonstal  lived  but  about  four  months,  and  thsn  wa* 
buried  in  the  a4io'>''ng  church,  where,  among  other  interesting  memorials,  are  some  of 
different  Archbishops  of  the  see  interred  therein.  Thirlbj  was  the  prelate's  guest  for 
ten  years :  during  all  this  time  being  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attontion. 
A  ooDtemporary  writer,  speaking  of  Tonstal,  Thirlbj,  and  Dr.  Boxal,  late  secretary  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  was  also  a  prisoner  here,  aajs,  "  All  these  had  lodg;ings  to  thera- 
seWes,  with  chambers  for  three  men,  and  diet  for  them  all  in  those  lodgings  ;  save 
only  when  the;  were  called  to  the  Archbishop's  own  table  (when  he  dined,  as  tho 
speech  went  abroad,  out  of  his  own  private  lodgings  three  dajs  weekly,  and  then 
persons  of  the  degree  of  knights  and  upwards  came  to  him)  ;  fiiel  for  their  fire,  and 
candle  for  their  chambera  ;  without  any  allowance  for  all  this,  either  liom  th«  Queen 
or  from  tliemgelves  ;  saving  at  their  death,  he  had  from  them  soma  part  of  theix 
libraries  that  they  hod  there.  Often  had  he  others  oommitted  or  commanded  unto 
bim  from  the  Queen  or  Privy  Council,  to  be  entertained  by  him  at  his  charge,  as  well 
of  other  nations,  as  home  subjects ;  namtlj,  the  L  ...  as  a  prisonai,  and  aAer,  the 
L.  H.  Howard,  the  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Thoao  evei  sat  (but  when  thej 
were  with  the  Archbishop  himself)  at  the  steward's  table,  who  had  provision  of  diet 
answerable  to  their  calling,  and  they  had  also  juel  to  their  chambers."  The  body  of 
Bishop  Thirlby  was  accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  in  opening  a  grave  for 
the  interment  of  Archbishop  Gomwollis.  It  was  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  moist,  and 
hod  evidently  been  preserved  in  soma  speeiea  of  pickle,  which  still  retained  its  vola- 
tile smell,  not  unlike  that  of  hartshorn  ;  the  face  was  perfect,  the  limbs  flexible,  th« 
board  very  long  and  beautifully  white ;  the  linen  and  woollen  garments  were  all  wall 
preserved.  Eliiabeth  was  a  bequent  visitor  of  Parker,  though  there  wu  one  drcua- 
stance  which  must  have  always  prevented  the  Archbishop  ttom  taking  any  pleasuM 
in  this  mark  of  his  royal  mistress's  favour.  He  was  manned,  and  Klizabeth  disliked 
all  such  ties  in  connection  with  the  clergy.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  her  feeling  on  this 
point,  that  she  appears  never  to  have  reoognised  the  Archbishop's  lady  as  his  lawful 
q>ouse.  Although  from  the  first  "  the  Archbishop  dissembled  not  his  marriage,"  yet 
neither  would  Queen  Elizabeth  "  dissemble  her  dislike  of  it.  For  whereas  it  pleased 
her  often  to  come  to  his  house  in  respect  of  her  iarour  to  him  (that  had  been  her 
mother's  chaplain),  being  onoe  above  the  rest  greatly  feasted,  at  her  parting  from 
thence,  the  Arohbiidiop  and  his  wife  being  together,  she  gave  him  very  special  thanks, 
with  grai^UB  and  honourable  terms  ;  and  then  looking  on  his  wife,  '  And  yon,*  saith 
•he, '  madam  I  may  not  call  you,  and  mistress  1  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  so  1  know 
not  what  to  call  you,  but  yet  I  do  thank  you.' "  * 

*  Harrington's  '  Brief  View  of  the  Church  of  England,'  p.  S. 
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.  QrindaU,  who  succodded  Paiker,  wu  less  fortunate  than  th«  latUr,  bocwiae  more 
tolenuit,  iu  his  mtimac;  with  the  Queen.  Penecutioii  had  taught  him  great  trutha. 
In  the  reign  of  Mai7,  long  before  he  occupied  the  see,  he  bad  been  compelled  to  exile 
bimgelf  from  England,  with  Corerdale,  Fox  the  martyrologiBt,  and  the  great  Scottish 
reformer  Knox.  Soon  after  hii  elevation  by  Elizabeth  he  Tontured  to  recommend 
that  milder  meaauies  ^ould  be  lued  towards  the  Paritana ;  the  consequence  was  hia 
own  suipension  from  the  duties  of  hia  office  till  the  last  year  of  bis  life.  Whitgift, 
the  next  Archbishop,  was  more  obsequious  and  more  intolerant ;  accordingly  be  had 
the  honour  of  almost  innumerabla  visits  from  the  Virgin  Queen,  who  stayed  some- 
times two  or  three  days  together.  James  I.  showed  him  equal  bToui ;  his  last  risit 
took  place  on  the  3eth  of  February,  1604,  when  the  prelate  was  dying.  The  King 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  moved  at  the  scene.  He  told  the  Archbishop  he  would 
pray  to  God  for  bis  life,  and  that  if  he  oould  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
greatest  temporal  blessings  that  could  be  given  him.  The  Arcbbisbop  would  have 
said  somethii^  in  reply,  but  hia  speech  Auled  him ;  and  though  he  made  two  or  three 
attempts  to  write  Ms  thoughts,  he  could  not, — the  pen  falling  from  bis  hand  through 
the  power  of  the  disease  that  had  seized  him,  which  was  pan^ysis.  It  is  said  that 
Whitgift's  death  was  accelerated  by  his  mortification  at  James's  wholesale  inter- 
ference in  the  aflairs  of  the  church ;  mingled,  perhaps,  with  considerations  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  Whitgift,  assisted  by  certain  deputies  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  drawn  up  at  Lambeth,  in  1694,  certain  articles,  denominated  the  ',Nine 
Articles  of  Lambeth,'  of  a  high  Calvinistie  tone,  which  were  sent  down  privately  to 
the  University,  with  a  direction  from  the  Archbishop  to  use  them  with  discretion,  as 
Elisabetb,  then  on  the  throQ«^  would  not  have  given  her  sanction  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  On  the  I4th  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  Wbitgift  died,  her  suc- 
cessor, James,  held  his  famous  Oouferenee  at  Hampton  Oourt,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  add  the  Nino  Articles  to  the  general  established  articles  of  religion.  But  James, 
who  then  for  the  first  time  heard  of  them,  immediately  declared  against  needlessly 
extending  the  book  with  such  superfluous  matter.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of 
the  Archbishop's  body  when  Bancroft,  the  next  possessor  of  the  see,  began  to  infuse 
his  violent  spirit  into  the  afiairs  of  the  church.  Three  hundred  ministers  were 
silenced  or  deprived,  in  his  primacy  of  six  years.  His  death,  and  the  elevation  of 
Abbot  to  the  vacant  see,  greatly  improved  the  position  of  the  Puritans,  and  tiiey 
accordingly  have  treated  the  memory  of  the  latter  with  much  respect  "  He  was  a 
man,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  very  morose  manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  in 
that  time  was  called  gravity."  Hatred  to  I^ud  formed,  it  is  said,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  bis  motives  for  lenity  towards  the  Nonconformist  Puritans.  During  his  time 
the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  eedeslastieal  causes  sat  frequently  at  Lambetb ; 
and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  cost  it  put  him  to.  "  I  think  it  may  be  justified  by 
my  officers  on  oath  that  since  I  was  Arohbishop  this  tiling  alone  has  cost  me  out 
of  my  private  estate  one  thousand  pound  and  a  half,  and  if  I  did  say  two  thousand  it 
were  not  much  amiss,  besides  all  my  trouble  of  my  servants,  who  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  gained  five  pounds  by  it  in  a  whole  year,  but  only  travel  and  pains  for 
their  master's  honour,  and  of  that  they  bad  enough,  my  home  being  like  a  hostelry 
every  Thursday  in  the  term ;  and  for  my  expenses  no  man  giving  so  much  as 
thanks."*  His  portrait  here  is  a  fine  picture,  of  great  expression  and  brilliant 
colouring,  bearing  the  date  1610.  As  James,  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
found  himself  in  spite  of  bis  (supposed)  predilections  for  Oalvinism,  driven  by  politi- 
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otJ  oonsideniionB  to  ducoorage  th&t  mode  of  hith,  Abbot,  the  CblTinistic  Archbidiop, 
grew  out  of  &voiit,  and  ma  ultimatelr  dugnced  and  suspended,  irhilst  his  riTftls  and 
e&emiea — lAud,  Neile,  and  others — irere  honoured  and  promoted  at  every  opportu- 
nity. He  stood,  however,  in  the  way  of  the  former  to  the  Archbishopric  for  nmnjr 
years.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Angust,  1633.  Laud  mites  in  hie  Diary,  "  That  var; 
moming  there  came  one  to  me,  seriously,  and  that  carried  ability  to  petfonn  it,  and 
ofiered  me  to  bo  a  cardinaL  I  irent  presently  to  the  King  (Charles  L),  and  ao- 
qnainted  him  both  with  tlie  thing  and  the  person."  He  deteimioed,  however,  to  be 
oontmtt  with  the  primacy  of  Sngland,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  month.  This  15  the  most  important  and  in  oToiy  way  interesting  period  in 
the  history  of  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  it  bocomeg  still  more  interesting  from  the 
dreamstance  that  ftvm  the  Diary  before  mentioned  we  can,  without  quitting  our 
text,  the  palae^  illustrate  his  momeutous  history  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  1633.  Bop.  19. — I  waa  translated  to  the  Archbishoprio  of  Canterbury.  The  Lord 
make  me  able,  &c  The  day  before,  lis.  Sep.  18,  When  I  first  went  to  lAmbeth,  my 
ooaeh,  h<nses,  and  men  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  in  the  ferry-boat,  which  was 
overladen  ;  but,  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  lost  neither  man  noi  horse.  1637.  Thnisday.— 
I  married  James  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Iiady  Mary  Villiers,  tho  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Duke  of  BueUi^ham :  the  marriage  was  in  my  chapel  at  Lambeth ;  the  day  very  rainy; 
the  King  present.  1640.  May  9. — A  paper  posted  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating 
'prentices  to  sack  my  house  upon  the  Monday  following.  May  11.  Monday  night.— 
At  midnight  my  house  was  beset  with  000  of  these  rascal  routers.  I  had  notice,  and 
strengthened  the  house  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  Qod  be  thanked,  I  had  no  harm : 
they  continued  there  full  two  hours.  Since  I  have  fortified  my  house  as  well  aa  I  can, 
and  hope  all  may  be  safe.  May  26.  Thursday.— One  of  the  chief,  being  taken,  was 
condemned  at  Southwark,  and  httruftd  and  quartered  on  Saturday  morning  following. 
Oct.  97.  Tuesday. — Simon  and  Jnde's  Eve. — I  went  bto  my  upper  study  to  see  some 
manuscripts  which  I  was  sending  to  Oxford.  In  that  study  hung  my  picture  taken 
by  the  life  ;  and  coming  in,  I  found  it  &Uen  down  upon  the  face,  and  lying  on  the 
floor,  the  string  being  broken  by  which  it  was  hanged  against  the  wall.  I  am  almost 
erery  day  tiireatened  with  my  ruin  in  pailiament    Qod  grant  this  be  no  omen  ! 

"Dec  IS.  Friday. — I  was  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  high  treason, 
without  any  particular  chai^  laid  against  me  ;  which  they  sud  should  be  prepared 
in  convenient  time.  I  was  presently  conimitted  to  the  gentleman  usher ;  but  wac 
permitted  to  go  in  his  oompany  to  my  house  at  lAmbeth,  for  a  book  or  two  to  read  in, 
and  such  papers  as  pertained  to  my  defence  against  the  Soots.  I  stayed  at  lAmbeth 
till  the  evening  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapel. 
The  Psalms  of  the  day  (Fs.  xciu.  and  xciv.)  and  chap.  L  of  Isaiah  gave  me  great  comfort. 
God  make  me  worthy  of  it,  and  fit  to  receive  it  1  As  I  weut  to  my  ba^e,  hundreds  of 
my  poor  neighbours  stood  there,  and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  return  to  my  house. 
For  which  I  bless  God  and  them. 

■  1642.  Aug.  19.— A  party  of  soldiers  [went  to  Lambeth]  to  search  for  arms,  and, 
under  that  pretence,  broke  open  doors  and  committed  other  outrages.  Nov.  24.— 
The  soldiers  broke  open  the  chapel-door,  and  offered  violence  to  the  organ,  but  were 
prevented  by  their  captain.  1643.  May  1.— The  chapel  windows  were  de&ced,  and 
the  steps  tom  up."  Lastly.  May  9.^AU  the  Archbishop's  goods  and  books  were 
•eiEed  on,  and  even  the  very  Diary,  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been 
transcribed,  taken  by  force  out  of  his  pocket. 

We  need  not  follow  his  history  further,  as  it  so  soon  ended  on  the  scaffdd,  whither 
his  royal  master  was  speedily  to  follow  him.    His  portrait  is  by  Tandyck ;  we  need 
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hwdly  therefore  B»y  that  it  it  &  yery  fine  one.  Clow  to  thi«  pletnTe  ii  Uie  portrut 
of  Juxon,  tbe  prelate  who  atteiid»d  Charlei  in  hiB  lut  momentB,  kmd  Tecei*«d  that 
myaterious  cammuniontion  conveyed  tn  the  irord  "Bemembei,"  which  hu  so  ptiziled 
historians  to  understand.  No  uDuniftl  space  eiistf  between  the  two  poitiaits ;  oit« 
would  think,  from  merely  looking  &t  them,  that  no  interruption  hnd  token  plane. 
Tet  what  a  momentous  period  had  puBed  when  Jnzen  reoeived  the  app^ntment  to 
the  primacy  in  1660— a  period  more  thronged  with  great  men  and  great  erent*  than 
any  period  of  similar  extent,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country !  It  waa 
not  probable  that  the  men  in  power  during  that  time  should  hare  much  TMpeot  for 
Lambeth  Palace,  tbe  late  residence  of  him  wboee  memory  was  linked  in  their  minda 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Star  Chambei.  We  have  seen  In  lAud'a  Diaiy  that  it  waa 
occupied  and  defined  by  troops,  who,  howerer,  after  all,  did  no  vary  serious  injury. 
By  the  Commonwealth  lambeth  Palaoe  was  ordered  to  be  used  as  a  priaon ;  and  among 
the  prisoners  oonfined  there  were  the  Earls  of  Oheiterfield  and  Derby  ;  Sir  Tbomaa 
Armstrong,  afterwards  executed  f5r  his  participation  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion ;  Dr.  Allestry,  an  eminent  divine ;  and  lUchard  Lovelaoe,  the  poet.  Sir  Oeorge 
Berkeley,  also,  it  is  supposed,  died  here  in  confinement :  bis  name  is  on  the  parish  re- 
gister. He  was  one  of  the  party  who  so  distinguished  themselves  in  tbe  defenoe  of 
Basing  House.  Lambeth  was  put  up  to  sale  in  1648,  and  purchased  with  the  manor 
for  70732.  Oa  M.  by  Colonel  Thomas  Boot  and  Uatthew  Bardyng.  The  Ibnner  waa 
Cromwell's  secretary  of  state,  and  had  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  L,  for  which  be 
was  executed,  after  the  Bestoration,  at  Charing  Cross,  in  1680.  During  the  period 
lAmbeth  was  thus  ooeupied  tbe  great  hall  waa  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  ohapal  used 
in  Its  room.  To  restore  tbe  palace  to  its  former  iplendour  waa  the  great  objeot  of 
Archbishop  Juxon,  on  his  appointment  to  the  see  at  the  Restoration ;  and  although 
he  lived  scaroely  three  year*  afterwards,  he  had  the  satisfaotion  of  seeing  hu  wiahea 
Tory  nearly  accomplished.  In  all,  he  expended  nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in 
this  way.  The  remainder  of  the  portraits  which  enrich  the  Guard  Boom  are  thcae  af 
Sheldon ;  Sauoroft,  who  was  one  of  tbe  seven  prelates  committed  by  James  II.  to  the 
Tower ;  Tillotaon,  of  whom  a  very  oharaeteristlc  circumstauca  is  related — his  study 
was  over  the  old  hall-door,  from  which  be  had  peep-holes  into  the  hall,  court,  &«, 
so  that  ho  oDuld  see  every  one  who  passed  In  or  out  of  the  palaoe ;  Tenison,  who 
had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Peter  the  Qreat  to  witness  the  ceremonies  attending 
am  ordination  ;  Wake ;  Pottw ;  Herring,  whose  portrait  is  by  Hogarth ;  Hatton,  1^ 
Hudson  ;  Seoker,  by  Reynolds ;  Comwallis,  by  I^noe,  in  whose  time  the  palaoe  had 
nearly  been  destroyed  by  a  "No  Popery  "  riot ;  Hooi«  ;  Sutton ;  and  Howley. 

From  the  Guard  Room  there  is  a  passage  through  some  private  apartments  down  to 
the  vastly,  in  which  is  preserved  a  very  splendid  old  chest,  oovered  indde  and  out 
with  figures  and  landscapsa  in  relief,  wonderfully  elaborate.  It  is  eridently  a  foreign 
work,  said  to  he  Chinese.  From  the  vestry  we  pass  into  tbe  chapel.  This  is  probably 
of  Boniface's  original  erection  ;  for  the  walls  and  windows  are  evidently  very  ancient, 
^ougb  partially  deprived  of  their  character  by  the  modem  roof,  and  painted  screen 
and  furniture.  The  dimensioni  of  the  chapel  are  sevens-two  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height.  The  western  window,  like  the  eastern  in  its 
original  state,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  view,  consists  of  five  lights  set 
between  deep  and  massive  maeoniy.  The  screen,  which  is  very  elaborate,  was,  witk 
the  other  iutemal  decorations,  added  by  Laud.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  all 
this  beautiful  timber-work  of  oai  should  be  painted.  Before  die  civil  war  Aere  was 
rery  £ne  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  representing  the  whole  history 
«f  man  from  the  Oreatioa  to  the  Pay  of  Judgment.    The  windows  being  divided  into 
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thrM  part^  ttoM  on  the  lide  contunwl  the  tTpes  in  the  Old  Teatunent,  ukd  the  middle 
poitioii  the  uiti-tTpe  and  Teritj  in  the  New.  Laud,  ou  coming  to  lAmbeth,  found 
the  window!  "■huneful  to  look  on,  ftll  dlvsnely  patched,  like  >  poor  begi^'e  ooat," 
ftnd  repured  Ihem.  Thii  oircumetaace,  it  ■.ppoMS,  wu  produced  tgalnit  him  at  hi< 
toMi,  hii  socnian  allegiDg  "  tb*t  he  did  repair  the  etoij  of  thone  windowa  by  theii 
like  in  the  AfMt-book."  The  Archbiihop,  in  denial,  affinned  that  ha  and  hie  Mcretaiy 
had  made  oat  the  itoij  ae  well  a»  thej  could  hj  the  romaine  that  were  unbroken.  In 
the  eourae  of  a  few  jean  these  b««Htiful  wiadowa  wero  all  defaoed  bj  the  Puritaiu, 
niera  was  an  organ  in  the  chapel  in  Archbishop  Parker's  time,  and  in  Laud's.  The 
great  memorj  of  the  ehapei  is  iU  connection  with  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  con- 
teoiated  here,  MiJee  Coverdale  aaiiiting,  and  who,  djing,  directed  hia  remaina  to  be 
buried  in  it.  A  friend  wrote  a  Tery  favourable  epitaph  wbilit  the  printate  was  jet 
alive^  and  ebowed  It  to  him.  The  Archbiahop'i  reply  was  Tery  happy.  Be  could  not, 
ha  taid,  aeiuma  the  description  of  euch  a  character  to  himself,  but  he  would  ao  make 
uae  of  it  aa  to  attain  aa  f ar  as  peaaible  the  good  qualities  and  Tirtuei  it  apecided.  In 
1646  the  monument  with  thia  inscription  waa  t^en  away ;  for,  Lambeth  House  then 
eoming  into  the  poaaceeion  of  Colonel  Scot,  he,  wanting  to  turn  the  chapel  into  a  hall 
or  danatng-room,  found  tbia  monument  in  his  way,  and  so  demolished  it.  Nor  waa 
that  all.  With  the  fanatieiam  which  all  the  religioui  parties  of  the  day  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  towards  each  other,  Matthew  Hardyng,  a  Puritan  (and  Arehbishop 
Parker  had  been  no  friend  to  the  Puritans),  caused  bia  body  ta  be  dug  up,  atripped 
of  its  leaden  coTering,  which  waa  sold,  and  the  Tenerable  remains  to  be  buried  in  a 
dunghiU,  where  they  remained  till  after  the  Bestoration.  Sir  William  Dugdale  had 
the  honour  of  procuring  their  restoration.  He  heard  of  the  matter  accidentally,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  by  whose  diligence,  aided  by  an  order 
from  the  House  of  Leads,  the  bonaa  were  found  and  t^ain  buried  in  the  cbapeL  A 
■tone,  with  the  following  inscription  (tranalated  from  the  Latin  original),  now  marka 
the  place :  "  The  body  of  MatUiew  (Parker),  Archbishop,  here  rests  at  last."  Bancroft 
klw>  caused  the  monument  to  be  again  areeted  to  his  memory,  with  a  long  inscription, 
in  the  part  of  the  chapel  difidad  Irom  the  rest  by  the  screen.  From  the  chapel  we 
pass  through  a  very  fine  and  rery  anoient  gateway  into  the  Post  Room.  We  do  not 
anywhere  find  the  idea  thrown  out  that  this  gateway,  with  the  large  window 
above,  now  partly  filled  up,  formed  in  all  probability  an  exterior  front  to  the 
cbapel  long  before  the  building  of  the  Lollards'  Tower  ;  yet  auch  no  doubt  waa  the 
case.  Of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  the  Post  Boom,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
atont  pillar  in  the  centre,  we  can  gather  no  information  from  the  local  historians.  It 
forms  the  lowest  atory  of  the  Lollards'  Tower  ;  is  it  possible  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  peraonal  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  berotica  confined  above  1  It  ia  ou 
record,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  builder  of  the  Tower,  Cbicbeley,  found 
during  hia  time  the  impossibility  of  punishing  berotica  with  death,  and  the 
inconvenience  and,  aa  perhaps  he  thought,  the  inefficiency,  of  merely  confining 
them ;  whipping  and  other  aevero  and  degrading  puniahments  were  consequently 
adopted.  We  fear  that  the  Post  Room  waa  expressly  set  apart  for  thia  purpose.  A 
low  door  in  one  comer  originally  led,  we  have  been  informed,  to  the  crypt  beneath, 
an  exceedingly  fine  work,  with  groined  roof,  the  whole  size  of  the  chapel.  Up- 
wards this  door  led  by  a  stone  staircase,  now  ruinous,  to  the  gallery  of  the  chape], 
and  across  that  into  the  staircase  to  the  Lollards'  prison.  But  tbe  ordinary  way  to 
this  room  lies  through  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Post  Room.  Entering 
through  thia  door,  we  follow  Uie  winding  track  that  many  have  gone  before  under 
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.  dtcanutMicea  requinng  the  highut  efibrtc  of  thdr  minds  to  enable  them  to  beu  up 
noder  the  inflictions  that  amited  them.  The  strength  they  sought,  hoirerer,  was 
g^ven  to  them.  These  prison-walls  have  dou)>tl«s8  witnessed  man;  tm  agonising  effon 
to  stun  the  Toicet  of  wirei,  cbildran,  friends,  whispering  to  them  of  the  relief  that 
was  to  he  purchased  by  apostasj ;  thej  have  doubtless  also  witnessed  the  sublime 
Tietorj  that  these  gallant  spirila  have  achieved.  Could  we  luow  all  the  separate 
histories  of  the  men  whose  handwriting  lies  on  the  wall  of  this  strange-loofcing 
room,  what  glorious  revelations  into  the  dim  but  faol;  recesses  of  the  homan  heart 
might  not  be  given  to  us !  There  is  one  ciioumstance  that  must  instantly  aireat  the 
attention  of  ever;  one  in  the  LoUaids'  prison :  it  is  entirelj  boarded  over — fioor, 
ceiling,  and  walls.  Could  this  have  been  done  bj  Chichslej,  who  was  not  an  unfeel- 
ing man  when  out  of  the  perfonnaaco  of  what  he  esteemed  his  duties,  for  the 
comfort  of  his  prisoners ;  or  was  it  neceuatj  for  their  safety  during  the  winter  I 
In  another  respect  this  prison  was  far  from  being  an  unpleasant  oue,  considered 
simply  aa  a  prison.  The  dash  of  foiling  oars  into  the  water — the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  tree-tops  clou  to  the  window— the  melody  of  the  birds,  who  would  sing 
as  merrily  for  the  heretics  aa  for  the  orUtodox  Archbishop  himself — must  have  mate- 
rially lessened  the  hoirors  of  captivity.  A  pleasing  [dcture  too  rises  to  the  mind's 
eye,  as  we  contemplate  the  disposition  of  one  of  the  rings — immediately  under  the 
principal  window.  The  pwson  who  had  that  post  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  often 
heanl  telling  his  companions  of  what  be  saw  passing  on  the  river ;  noticing  the 
splendid  barges  contiuuaUy  stopping  at  Westminster  on  the  opposite  shores  and 
speculating  as  to  the  names  or  objects  of  their  owners.  The  feelings  aroused  by  such 
narrations  must  have  often  been  changed  suddenly  into  an  emotion  of  a  deeper 
nature,  as  they  saw  the  Archbishop  or  his  messengers,  in  the  episcopal  barge,  crossing 
towards  Lambeth,  with  an  order  perhaps  for  the  relesfie  of  oue  of  them,  perhaps  fw 
his  death.  There  are  eight  of  these  rings  in  all.  The  dimensions  of  the  room  aie 
very  small ;  about  thirteen  feet  bj  twelve,  and  about  ^ht  high.  The  door  within 
the  stone  walls  is  set  in  an  immense  ftamework  of  timber.  There  is  another  window 
besides  that  we  have  mentioned,  which  looks  into  the  palace  gardens.  To  these  we 
now  descend,  and  having  paused  awhile  to  admire  the  exquisite  view  of  the  palace 
ihence  obtained,  finally  quit,  with  no  unnatural  reluctance  this  beautiful  and  deeply- 
intetesting  place. 
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To  Richard  ChuipneTB,  Oloucwter  King  of  Amu,  the  Eugliih  henlds  ue  indebted 
for  thoir  olurtar  of  iDCorponitioii.  At  hia  inatenee,  Kichard  III^  b;  letters  patent, 
dated  March  2nd,  1463  (the  first  year  of  his  reign),  directed  the  incorporation  of 
hoalds,  aarigning  for  their  habitatiDii  "one  menoage  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
London,  in  the  p&tiah  of  All  Saints,  called  Pulteney's  Tnn,  or  Cold  Harbour,  to  the 
nse  of  twelve,  the  most  principal  and  approved  of  them  for  the  time  being,  for  ever, 
without  compte  or  any  other  thing  thereof  to  us  or  to  our  heirs  to  be  given  or  paid." 
This  "  messuage  "  received  tba  name  of  Poultenej's  Ian  from  Sir  John  Poultenej, 
who  had  been  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  Iiondou,  sad  who  pntehased  and  dwelt  in  it. 
He  gave  it  to  Hnmplurey  de  Bohun,  Bart  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
becamo  possessed  of  it  by  manying  de  Bohun's  niece.  In  the  year  1397,  it  belonged 
to  John  Holland,  Puke  of  Exeter  and  Eari  of  Huntingdon,  who  thereiD  magnificentiy 
feasted  his  half-brothei,  Biehard  II.  In  the  next  year  it  passed  to  Edmond  Langley, 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  crown.  Henry  IT.,  by  his  patent,  dated 
March  16,  1410,  granted  it  to  hia  sou  Heniy,  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  TI.,  in  his 
SSnd  year,  convened  it  to  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  whose  son,  Henry,  being  a 
Lancasterian,  lost  it  by  attaintuie  of  Parliament.  Edward  IT.  kept  it  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  at  Richard  III.'s  accession  it  belonged  to  the  ciown,  and,  according  to 
Stowe,  was  a  "right  fityie  and  stately  house,"  when  Richard  gave  it  to  Bir  John 
Wroth  or  Wrythe,  or  Wriothesly,  Qarter  King  of  Arms,  in  trust  for  the  residence  and 
assembling  of  heralds ;  and  the  College  of  Arms  considering  him  as  their  founder, 
although  Richard  Champneys  had  perhaps  a  &iter  claim  to  the  title,  adopted,  with  a 
change  of  colours.  Sir  John's  aimotial  bearings  for  their  official  seal.  King  Henry 
TIL,  who  invidiously  subverted  the  establishments  of  Ms  predecessors,  dispossessed 
the  heralds  of  thwr  property  in  Gold  Haibour.  They  removed  to  the  Hospital  of  our 
Lady  of  Bondval,  or  Rounoeval,  at  Charing  Ciom,  where  now  stands  Korthumberland 
House.  The  heralds  having  no  claim  to  It,  they  were  only  there  upon  sufferance  of 
the  crown ;  and  in  Edward  TL's  reign  their  revenues  were  so  much  diminished,  that 
they  petitioned  for  and  obtained  exemption  from  taxes.  Boon  afterwards,  Derby  or 
Stutley  House,  which  had  been  first  erected  by  Thomas  Stanley,  second  Earl  of  Derby 
of  that  name,  on  St.  Benet's  H'll|  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Sack- 
viUe  by  virtue  of  mortgage,  was  sold  b;  him  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  He  instantly  transferred  it  to  the  cninn,  and  it  was  re-grantad,  by  charter 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  Sir  Qilbert  Dethick,  Garter,  and  his  associates  in  office,  July 
tSth,  IfiM.  In  the  Oreat  Fire  of  London,  1666,  J)a:hj  House  was  destroyed,  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  on  the  old  site,  after  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
by  the  munificence  of  the  nobility,  asnsted  by  the  members  of  the  College,  particu- 
larly William  Dugdale,  at  that  time  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  who  built  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  College  at  his  own  expense.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  curiositieB 
ID  the  library  are,  the  Warwick  BoU,  a  series  of  figures  of  all  the  Earh  of  Warwick 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reigu  of  lUcbard  JII.,  executed  by  Rous,  the  celebrated 
antiquary  of  Warwick,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Tournament  Roll 
of  Henry  TIIL's  time^  in  which  that  monuch  is  depicted  in  regal  state,  with  all  the 
"pomp,  pride,  and  drcunutance  of  glorious  (mimic)  war."  A  sword  and  dagger,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  unfOTtunato  James,  King  of  Scotland,  who  fell  at  Flodden 
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Field,  uw  also  in  the  pocMSfdon  of  the  Offioen  of  Aims ;  a  legitinute  trophy  of  the 
illuitrioua  House  of  Howaxd,  whose  Bend  Argent  received  the  honoui&blo  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Lion,  in  teitimony  of  the  pnnreai  diqdftyed  by  the  gallant  Surrey, 
who  conunanded  the  English  forces  on  that  memorable  occasion.  There  ii  nothing 
worthy  of  much  remarik  in  the  edifice  itself,  nhich  ii  composed  of  brick,  and  baa 
»ther  a  gloomy  appeazanee. 

FaMing  through  the  gateway  upon  St.  Benet's  Hill,  the  hallow  arch  of  which  ia 
Bataemed  a  curiouty,  you  find  younelf  in  a  iquare  paved  oourt-y»d,  on  the  ^north 
■ide  of  which  is  the  principal  entranca,  ^proachad  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
qwning  diiecUy  into  the  Qraud  Hall,  in  which  the  Oourt  of  ChiTaliy  waa  fonnatly 
hald.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  old  library,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  the  new 
flie-proof  room  aforeaud.  On  the  left,  a  broad  stairoase  conducts  you  to  the  apari- 
meuli  of  sereial  of  tha  Officers  of  Anna.  In  the  Grand  Hall  aboTe-mentioned,  and 
facing  the  entrance,  is  the  judicial  seat  of  the  Sail  Haishal,  surrounded  by  a  balua- 
trade :  but  "  the  chair  is  empty,  and  the  swoid  unswayed."  The  Court  of  QuTmiry  is 
numbered  amongst  the  things  that  were,  and  "  le  nouTean  riche  "  may  now  sport  hia 
eaniaga  emblaioned  all  over  with  the  bearings  of  half  tha  noble  famUiei  of  England, 
without  the  feai  of  the  Bui  Marshal  before  his  eyes,  oi  of  the  degrading  process  of 
having  his  unjustly  aasiuned  lions  or  wyrems  publicly  painted  out  by  aoma  Indignant 
herald.  On  Hie  south  side  of  the  quadAngle  is  a  paved  ton-aoa,  on  the  wall  of  which 
an  seen  two  escutcheons,  one  baaiing  (he  arms  (and  legs)  of  Man,  and  the  other  the 
Sagle's  claw,  both  eosigiis  of  the  House  of  Stanley.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Mlics  of  the  original  mansion,  but  Tai*  not  anciait,  and  have  bean  put  up  merely  to 
■lark  the  site  of  Old  Derby  House. 

Of  the  piactioe  of  the  Cuiia  Militaria,  or  Court  of  the  Earl  Marahal,  in  the  eaily 
esBturies,  no  satisfactory  documents  have  reached  us :  "  though  it  m^  ba  presumed," 
says  Dallaway,  "  that  precedents  of  it  were  followed  aa  scrupulously  as  the  memoiy  of 
nan  or  oial  tradition  could  wairant." 

It  waa  usually  held  mthin  the  verge  of  the  Royal  Court  by  the  High  Oonstahlc 
■■d  Earl  Harshal,  who  called  to  their  asostanoe  as  many  of  their  peers  as  they 
thought  expedient ;  and  tha  processes  were  oenduoted  by  the  heialds,  doctors  in  dvie 
law,  who  were  aaseastos  by  commission,  and  their  inferior  offioers.  Appeals  were 
■ofDotimea  made  to  the  Oourt  of  King's  Bench,  which,  in  oourse  of  time,  were  the 
cause  cf  its  virtual,  though  not  of  its  actual,  abolition.  Henry  T.  gave  (he  title  of 
Qartei  King  of  Anns  to  William  Bruges  oi  &ydge%  and  with  it  (he  preoedenoe  of 
all  others ;  and  since  (hat  period  Gaiter  has  been  always  principal  officei  of  anna 
In  1419  the  same  aoveieign  issued  an  edict,  directed  (c  the  ^eriff  of  each  county,  to 
summon  all  persona  bearing  smu  to  prove  and  establish  theii  right  to  them.  Many 
claims  examined  in  oonsequence  of  this  inquiry  were  refemd  to  heralds  as  commis- 
uosiers ;  but  the  first  regular  chapter  held  by  them  in  a  ooUegiate  capacity  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  siege  of  Bouen,  in  1420.  The  outlinea  of  a  code  of  laws  and 
obaervanoes  were  then  formed  and  approved  of,  and  this  being  the  first  general  notifi- 
oaUon  of  the  institute  of  their  appointment  and  legislation  as  offioers  of  the  lung, 
•at  merely  petsonal  servants,  but  public  functionaries,  it  has  been  held  by  collaoton 
of  hemldic  documents  as  a  moat  valuable  record.  On  ttmr  ultimate  inoorporaiios 
by  royal  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III,,  they  b^an  with  mote  authority  and 
affact  to  exeente  thui  office,  dividing  England  into  two  diatiicts  as  north  and  south 
of  Trent.  To  Glarencieus  King  of  Aims  was  assigned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eouth- 
ent  province!,  and  to  Honoy  (or  North  King)  thoae  of  the  North.  Over  all  [veoided 
Outer  piino^  King  of  Aims. 
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Ono  <rf  tho  mcwi  lueM  emplojiiMiita  of  tika  ItanJdi  wu  tli«  regUtaniig  er  necnd- 
Ing  of  the  gantty  illoind  to  bMur  anu  tinnughout  the  klagdom.  "  A.  period  mart 
arriTO,"  Myi  DaUany,  "  when  tho  inunedi&te  inberiton  of  honoun  aod  «at«t«a  being 
no  mon,  oollMeral  cUlmBiitf  httn  to  b«  Mnght,  MO(»diiig  to  tbe  traune  and  iDJiuio- 
tiou  of  tha  origiiuJ  pouastloii.  In  the  bque  of '7«n  and  the  confluion  of  arenta 
moh  idAtiom  become  obicure  (  and,  without  ft  regDlar  and  impartial  racMd,  whan 
«Dald  aatUfitotory  proof  be  obtnined  t  An  attention  thertfore  to  genealogical  inqw- 
liea  of  (uofa  obyioua  utility  wai  the  chief  employment  of  tho  heralda  after  their 
incorporation ;  and  though  they  found  prooed«Dt«  and  authoritiaa  of  their  own  priri- 
leges  vei7  serriceable  to  thenuelvaa,  the  adrantages  to  be  deriTod  firom  their  inititn- 
tiou  were  eridontly  thaae  which  rMuIt  from  the  confidence  with  wMch  the  public 
resorted  to  their  archiTOB  and  were  determined  by  their  reports."  That  guoh  tuTesti- 
gatioDS  might  be  u  general  and  extensive  as  possible,  a  Tisitation  of  each  coiuity  was 
decreed  by  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  confirmed  by  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal,  and  a 
plan  was  formed  by  which  the  intention  might  be  best  answered.  The  most  ancient 
visitBtiDn  of  which  any  account  is  recorded  is  one  mads  by  Nonoy  King  of  Anns 
temp.  Henry  IT.,  a.d.  1412,  and  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Lib.,  66  C.  Of  those  who 
were  delegated  to  the  exercise  of  this  function  the  most  celebrated  are  "  the  learned 
Oamden,"  Elias  Aafamole,  Sir  Edmid  l^he,  William  Ihigdale,  Auguitu*  Tinoent, 
and  Bobert  GUorer ;  and  whoeTei  compaies  these  aocumulatsd  labours  with  each 
other  will  find  a  wide  difierence  in  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  serenJ  CMnpilere. 
Of  the  essential  consequence  of  incorruptible  truth  in  the  detail  of  genealogies  thus 
compiled  and  registered,  as  supported  by  the  strongest  eridence,  the  final  decision 
which  was  g^veu  bj  them  in  all  cases  of  claims  either  to  hereditary  honoun  or  pro- 
pnty  sufficiently  eTinces.  The  heralds  were  at  that  period  inTested  with  authority 
equiralent  to  the  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  were  assuted  in  the  per- 
formance of  it  by  general  consent,  not  only  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  of  those  who 
were  eager  to  avail  Uiemselv es  of  armorial  distinctiong. 

The  Officers  of  Arma  appear  to  have  availed  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
fund  of  genealogical  knowledge  which  had  been  collected  in  various  monasteries, 
when  these  records  were  dispersed  at  the  dissolution.  "  It  ia  probable,"  says  Dallaway, 
"  that  by  them  the  ordinance  of  parochial  registers  was  suggested  to  Cromwell  Lord 
Essex,  the  Ticar  General,  who,  in  1636,  caused  his  mandate  to  be  circulated  fi>r  that 
purpose ;"  and  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that,  but  for  the  disinclination  of  government 
to  iJirow  the  patronage  into  the  hands  of  an  independent  hereditary  officer  like  the 
Earl  Marshal,  the  general  registration  of  births  and  deaths  would  have  bad  its  head- 
quarters on  St.  Benet's  HUl,  instead  of  in  Somerset  House. 

Another  service  of  great  trust  and  higb  consideration,  belonging  of  andent  right  to 
the  Officers  of  Arms,  was  the  bearing  of  letters  and  messages  to  sovereign  princes  and 
persons  in  authority.  Legh,  quoting  "  Upton's  own  words"  (the  earliest  writer  extant 
on  the  science  of  heraldry),  says,  "  It  ia  necessary  that  aU  estates  should  hare  cuirours, 
as  suer  messengers,  for  tho  eipedicion  of  their  businesse,  whose  office  is  to  passe  and 
repaase  on  foote  *  *  *  *  *  tbeia  are  knights  in  their  offices,  but  not  nobles,  and  are 
called  Enightes  cSligate  of  Armes,  because  they  weare  startuppea  (a  sort  of  boot- 
stocking)  to  the  middle-leg.  Tbeis  when  they  have  behaved  themselves  wisely  and 
served  worshipAiUy  in  this  roome  ye  space  of  vii  yeres :  then  were  they  sett  on  horse- 
backe,  and  called  Chimder*  of  ArmS«"  (or  Knight  Riders),  "for  that  they  rodd  on 
their  soveraignes  messages."  This  honourable  and  important  service  has  in  modem 
times  been  transferred  from  the  Officers  of  Arms  to  cwtain  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretory  of  State,  and  termed  King's  (or,  as  now,  Queen's)  Messengen ;  and  the 
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Knight  Bider  ii  no  longer  remembered  bj  the  prewnt  gesention,  who  pau  down 
"  Knight  Bider  Street,"  within  sight  of  the  College,  in  atter  igoonnce  of  the  origin  of 
its  ftppalUtiaii. 

AAer  ui  investig&tion  of  the  cUima  and  priTilegee  of  the  College  before  the  Sttuc 
Chftmbei,  in  1622,  James  the  Fint  inued  »  Comnusnon  under  the  Qrebt  Seil,  directed 
to  Thomu,  Earl  of  Arundel  &nd  Sune;,  by  iriiich  ell  former  privilesei  were  khsolutely 
reneired  ftnd  confirmed,  and  the  peeuli&r  jurisdiction  of  his  court  iru  dul  j  recognised 
Rnd  published.  The  College  of  Arms  thui  consisted  of  thirteen  regulsr  officers,  being 
reduced -to  thet  number,  es  the;  continue  to  tiie  present  day. 


JC«V»- 

Heraldt. 

GaxUjr,  Principel. 

■   Lancaster. 

Ronge  Crolt. 

Clarencieuj. 

Bine  Mantle. 

Norroy. 

Hichmond. 

Portcullis. 

Windsor. 

BougcDn^on. 

To*. 

Cheater. 

Then  now  hold  thmr  places  by  patent  imder  the  Greet  Sebl,  by  appointment  of  the 
£arl  Marshal.  The  order  of  their  sucoession  u  solely  at  his  dispoial,  and  the  last- 
appointed  officer  takee  the  title  but  not  the  rank  of  his  predecessor. 
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XXI.    THE  POET  OF   LONDON. 


NofHDta  u  mon  nurr^eiu  in  our  land  tluui  the  Port  of  London.  The  bro»d  end 
bnij  end  deeplyJaden  Themei ;  the  noble  bridge  end  its  Test  treffio  g  thet  triumph 
OTer  impoiubilitiei,  the  Themea  Tunnel ;  the  pien  end  the  steembokt  treffie ;  the 
clotelj-pkcked  end  widely-extended  ranlu  of  ooel  ihipa  |  the  trading  Teeeeb,  from  the 
elum^  Dutoh  eel-boat  to  the  nutjeitio  Seat  Indieoun ;  the  qiut^a  end  wherfi,  the 
wuehouees  end  gren&riea,  with  their  millions'  worth  of  produce  from  ererj  oorner  of 
the  globe ;  the  docks,  with  their  stores  of  goods  end  ships ;  the  Cuatom  Houee, 
goTflming  with  en  elmort  regal  euthorit;  orer  all  that  is  passing — theee  form, 
oolleetiTely,  the  grandest  eommeroial  picture  whioh  our  country  presents.  Uverpool 
atone,  of  ell  other  sea-porti,  makes  eren  an  approach  to  it  in  magnitude. 

London  Bridge  is  one  of  the  noblest  stmcturea  of  the  kind  whioh  the  world  presents. 
We  shall  have  to  gi*e  a  particular  notice  of  its  oonatmotlon  and  history. 

Let  the  Frenohman  enter  London  at  tJiis  point,  in  his  course  from  Boulogne  and 
Polkestone;  or  the  German  bom  Ostend  and  Dover — let  him  stand  for  a  while  on  the 
bridge  and  look  around.  We  know  not  any  spot  better  fitted  to  give  a  due  idea  of 
the  ehaiacteriitles  of  the  English  nation.  The  never-ending  stream  of  traffic  over 
the  bridge ;  the  shoals  of  passengers  bound  to  and  from  the  fiatomity  of  railways, 
whose  station  is  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge ;  the  omnibuaes— to  be  reckoned,  not  by 
the  doien  or  soore,  but  by  the  hundred  or  gross— which  eonneet  the  City  with  the 
belt  of  Tillages  around  the  southern  margin  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  other  stream  of 
omnibuses  which  link  the  railway  station  with  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  cabs  which  thread  their  way,  rattling  and  budaess-like,  between  the 
larger  vehiolet ;  t^e  ponderous  waggons,  laden  with  wool,  grain,  malt,  hops,  and  other 
eonunodities,  which  are,  throughout  the  day,  arriving  from  the  granaries  and  ware~ 
houses  of  Bermondsey  and  BoUierfaithe :  these  form  the  land  view,  north  and  south. 
Let  him  then  glance  westward,  up  the  river )  there  are  the  wharfs  and  warehouses,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  lining  both  shores  )  there  are  ba^es,  with  their  never-ending 
loads  of  coal  and  com,  of  timber  and  other  commodities  ;  and  there  are  the  steamers — 
friHn  tile  halfpenny  '  Bee '  to  the  shilling  '  Locomotive ' — carrying  their  crowds  of  up- 
rirer  passengers.  Lastly,  let  the  foreigner  direct  his  glance  eastward,  to  the  '  Pool ' 
and  the  Port ;  and  let  him,  if  he  can,  unravel  the  maze  which  presents  itself  to  his 
eye.  The  broad  Thames  becomes  a  mere  driblet,  a  thread  of  white  in  a  broad  margin 
of  black ;  it  b  so  blocked  up  with  lAipping  on  either  side,  that  the  central  dear 
avenue  becomes  every  year  narrowor  and  narrower.  Olancing  to  the  left,  there  are 
the  wharfs  for  steamers  near  the  bridge ;  the  lofty  warehouses  immediately  beyond 
these  wharfs ;  the  network  of  rigging  and  slender  masts  belonging  to  the  Billingsgate 
fiah-veseels  ;  the  broad  esplanade  of  the  Custom  House,  backed  by  the  fine  building 
itself;  the  venerable  quadrangular  mass  of  the  White  Tower,  which  has  during  so 
many  centuries  been  a  conspicuous  landmark ;  and  beyond  all  these  the  forest  of 
toaats  which  marks  the  region  of  the  St.  Katberine's  and  the  London  Docks.  To  the 
rf|^t  the  scene  is  less  diversified  ;  for  the  Bermondsey  and  Botherhithe  shore,  from 
London  Bridge  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  presents  one  unbroken  ehain  of  warehouses, 
wharfs,  and  quays,  fronted  by  coasting  and  foreign  vessels  of  every  class,  and  nr- 
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rounded  with  &ppeiidt>geB  of  a  more  ezcluaiT«1]r  commercial  character  thftn  an;  other 
part  of  the  Port  of  LoadoD. 

TransfeniDg  our  attcDtion  next  to  what  u  pasaiug  on  the  bosom  of  the  busjr  river, 
Te  bare  to  notice  the  shipa  and  the  seamen  who  aaTigate  them. 

The  number  of  Tessele  and  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  maritime  commerce  of  this 
country  Kre  trulj  remarkable.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000 
British  subjects  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine.  The  merchant-Tessels  belonging 
to  the  British  Empire  are  about  34,000, with  an  aggregate  tannage  of  more  than  4,000,000 
tons,  and  a  complement  of  about  230,000  men ;  the  excess  of  this  last  number  over 
the  number  before  given  being  made  up  of  foreigners  employed  in  British  ships.  Our 
merchaut-vesselB  increaae  in  number  at  the  rate  of  600  to  700  per  annum.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  British  merchant-ships  noir  existing  are  worth  >C38,000,000 ; 
that  upwards  of  £10,000,000  is  spent  annually  in  building,  repairing,  and  outfitting 
these  ships ;  that  nearly  £10,000,000  more  goes  in  payment  of  wages  and  provisions 
for  the  seamen  who  navigate  them ;  and  that  about  £28,000,000  is  Toceived  annually 
by  the  shipowners  for  freight.  These  are,  indeed,  astounding  sums,  such  as  no  other 
country  could  parallel!  The  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  which  enter  and  leave  our 
various  ports  in  a  year,  are  about  35,000  in  number,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,500,000  tons, 
and  crews  amounting  to  3W,000  men  ;  by  these  vessels  merchandise  is  exported  and 
imported  to  the  value  of  £75,000,000  in  a  year!  Our  stcam-vesseb  amount  in 
number  to  about  ISOO,  with  nearly  100,000  horse-power.  A  little  arithmetic  boa 
enabled  an  ingenious  writer  to  show  that  these  steamers,  if  extended  in  u  line  end  to 
end,  would  exactly  reach  from  Dover  to  Calais  across  the  British  Channel :  we  thimk 
him  for  the  illustration  ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  large  numbers  are  best  brought 
homo  to  familiar  apprehension.  About  6000  voyages  are  made  in  a  year,  from  and  to 
British  ports,  by  steam-veasels  carrying  cargoes,  wholly  in  the  foreign  trade ;  this 
number  does  not  include  coasting-steamers,  river-steamers,  or  passenger  ocean- 
steamers.     Of  the  8000  voyages,  6600  are  made  by  British  steameis. 

But  it  is  with  the  Thames  and  the  Port  of  London  that  we  have  here  to  do ;  the 
preceding  items  are  given  merely  to  show  the  ratio  which  the  Thames  trade  bears  to 
the  whole  British  trade.  This  ratio  is  about  1  to  4  ;  that  is,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  British  shipping-trade  is  conducted  in  the  Port  of  London — so  for  as  regards 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  About  9000  vessels  enter  the  Thames  annually  from 
foreign  ports,  equivalent  to  S6  in  »  day ;  and  they  have  an  aggregate  burden  of  about 
2,000,000  tons.  London  has  about  300  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  many 
of  these  are  so  large,  that  the  whole  present  an  average  tonnage  of  more  than  320 
t«iis.  Of  the  8000  steam  voyages  made  in  a  year  between  British  and  foreign  port^ 
more  than  2000  aro  made  to  oi  from  London. 

Of  the  merchant  ships  which  trade  between  London  and  foreign  ports,  those 
oonnected  with  the  porta  of  Germany,  Russsia,  France,  and  Holland  bear  a  very  near 
relation  to  each  other;  the  numbers  in  1847  having  been  respectively  1110,  1033, 
1018,  and  874  :  in  this  enumeiation,  Prussia  is  included  in  Oeimany.  All  other 
countries  take  a  far  lower  rank.  The  tonnage  to  and  from  Russia  exceeds  that  in 
relation  to  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cargoes. 

Another  very  important  part  of  our  maritime  commerce  is  connected  with  the 
eoattin^-trade.  Ttus  trade,  as  the  name  designates,  is  simply  from  one  port  to  another, 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  vessels  which  conduct  this  trade  have  a  peculiar 
build,  and  are  smaller  tiian  those  which  have  to  cross  the  seas  in  foreign  trade.  The 
coaiting-tntde  from  the  Scotch  ports  to  Iiondon  used  to  be  carried  on  in  tmackt;  but 
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tbe  amftckB  ue  now  almost  supeneded  b;  dippers.  Theie  clipptos  are  schooners  from 
100  to  190  tons  burden,  with  shwp  bowa,  flat  bottome,  and  consideiable  length  in 
proportioa  to  their  breadth' of  beam  ;  they  are  navigated  b;  crews  of  from  seven  to  ten 
m«n  each,  and  carry  goods  almost  exclusively ;  for  the  fine  Bteamers,  and  the  two 
lines  of  railway,  have  nearly  cut  up  the  long-existing  suling-roule  for  passengers 
between  London  and  Scotland.  The  coal-tiade  from  Northumberland  and  Durham  to 
Iiondon  is  conducted  in  caUien,  or  coal  ships,  from  80  to  300  tons  burden,  and 
n&Tigated  by  crews  of  from  four  to  fourteen  bands  eocb.  The  trade  from  Iidand  to 
England  is  conducted  in  tchomiert  and  bri^antine*,  from  100  to  190  tons  burden ; 
bringing  cargoes  of  corn,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  and  pigs ;  and  navigated  by  crews  of 
&om  five  to  nine  hands  each.  The  Welib  coasting-trade — which  coneiBtB  chiefly  in 
cu^oes  of  coal,  iron,  slate,  lead,  tin,  and  copper — is  conducted  in  vessels  Tarying 
greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  Toyage  to  be  made.  The  regular 
coaaterB  between  London  and  the  various  ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  take  their  cargo 
usually  from  one  destined  port  to  another,  without  stopping  to  trade  at  any  inter- 
mediate ports;  but  there  are  small  schooners  called  "billy-boys,"  which,  in  theii 
Toyage  from  London  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c.,  stop  to  trade  at  other  ports. 

There  are  about  150,000  voyages  made  in  a  year  by  trading-vessels  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  representing  a  tonnage  of  13,000,000  tons.  Of  this 
number,  about  18,000  voyages  are  made  by  steamers.  Limiting  our  attention  to  the 
Thames  and  the  Port  of  London,  we  find  that  the  number  of  coasting  voyages  made 
to  London  in  a  year  by  steamers  is  about  1100 ;  by  fiabing-vessels,  about  0000 ;  by 
colliers,  about  10,000  ;  and  by  other  coasters,  about  13,000.  So  that  we  come  to  this 
astounding  result :  that,  including  the  9000  voyages  made  to  London  in  a  year  from 
foreign  porta,  there  are  no  less  than  38,000  voyages  made  per  annum  to  this  busy 
centre  of  commerce ;  more  than  100  vessels  per  day  sail  or  steam  up  the  Thames  irom 
British,  Colonial,  or  Foreign  ports  with  ca^oea ;  and  those  which  proceed  down  tho 
Thames  to  the  open  sea  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  Thames  merclumt  ships  differ  in  size  and  character  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade.  The  Eatt  Itidia  and  China  trade  employs  ships  of  the  first-class,  well  built, 
and  carefully  appointed,  from  600  to  1000  tons  burden,  with  twenty  to  forty  hands  as 
crew.  They  bring  home  tea,  sugar,  cofiee,  silt,  rice,  splcea,  Ac,  which  the  larger 
vesaols  land  in  the  East  India  Docks,  an^  the  smaller  in  the  London  and  the  St. 
Katheiine'a  Docka  The  Aiutrdian  trade,  which  has  advanced  with  remarkable 
rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  employs  two  classes  of  ships ;  those  which  take 
out  emigrants  are  inferior  to  thoae  which  go  for  cargo,  but  both  are  inferior  to  those 
employed  in  the  India  trade ;  the  size  is  smaller,  the  complement  of  hands  fewer,  and 
the  general  arrangements  less  complete :  the  cargo-shipa  bring  home  chiefly  wool  and 
copper  ore.  The  Wett  India  trade  u  accommodated  by  ships  from  300  to  500  tona 
burden,  with  nine  to  fifteen  hands :  they  generally  make  two  voyages  in  a  year ; 
taking  out  a  few  passengers  and  miscellaneous  merchandise,  and  bringing  back  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  coffee,  &c.  The  Boiulara*  trade  is  conducted  in  large  vessels,  of  600 
to  800  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  to  thirty  hands.  They  go  out  in  ballast,  and  return 
with  mahogany  and  logwood.  The  Canadian  trade  has  vessels  from  400  to  1000  tons, 
with  crews  of  from  eighteen  to  forty  men.  They  start  in  spring  and  autumn,  mostly  in 
ballast,  and  return  with  cargoes  of  timber.  Tho  £aitk  trade  is  very  similar  to  the 
last,  except  that  the  vessels  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  bring  home  com,  tallow,  flax, 
and  hamp,  as  well  as  timber.  The  South  Atn^tean  trade  haa  vessels  from  300  to  SOq 
tons,  with  crews  of  from  fifteen  tothirty,mcn  each.  They  sail  at  various  seasons  of  tl(& 
year,  and  bring  home  miscellaneous  cai^oes  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  spices,  hides,  aki)^^ 
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Mlow,  henu,  hooft,  bonei,  gawo,  Ac,  The  ffniMm't  2lay  tntde  b  muitgwl  by  »  maiSl 
numbar  of  thipfl  bdongfng  to  the  Compuij,  of  390  to  COO  toni,  well  mukned  and 
Appointed.  Thej  take  out  itorei  for  tbe  Compftnj'«  serrftBti  ia  their  dreuj  &b«l«% 
and  bring  bftck  fun.  The  United  Slata  trade,  whioh  indudee  a  ooniidenble  auoant 
of  ptueeager-traffie,  is  eoaducted  in  fine  tcbhiIb,  from  600  to  1000  toBi  burden,  with 
oraws  of  twentj  to  forty  handa.  Thej  briitg  home  ootton,  tobacco,  and  luge  suppliee 
of  proTiriona  of  various  kinds.  The  Medit^rranaan  trade  if  onied  en  in  amallo- 
Tenels,  of  300  to  600  tone,  whioh  bring  home  com,  wine,  oil,  frnlta,  and  ipioee,  fb 
return  for  Oitish  roanufacturet.  The  Pmintula  trade,  which  eoiuista  of  panengen 
and  merchandise  outwards,  and  wine  and  iruits  homewards,  is  conducted  in  veseels 
from  SOO  to  400  tons.  The  Cape  trade  is  managed  in  small  vessels,  which  take  oat 
and  bring  home  pasungera  and  miscellaneoug  cargoes.  Tbe  African  trade,  to  and, 
from  the  west  ooast  of  that  continent,  emplaji  ships  about  the  same  tonnage  as  the 
Cape  trade ;  but  the  caigoes  homewards  include  gold-dust,  irory,  palm-oil,  and  cocoa- 
nuta.  The  Wkaie  Fithery,  to  Greenland  and  the  South  Seaa,  is  oonducted  in  ships 
from  400  to  600  tons  burden.  The;  have  a  complement  of  twentjr  to  twentj-five 
hands,  who  have  not  regular  wages  like  other  seamen,  bnt  receive  a  kind  of  por- 
cttitage  on  the  value  of  the  whales  captured. 

The  rough,  uneducated,  and  somewhat  unsophisticated  merchuit-aeamen,  while 
temponuily  sojoumiiig  in  harbour  between  their  seveml  voyages,  are  sadly  exposed 
to  pillage  from  tbe  land-sharks,  who  are  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  them.  With  a 
strong  tendency  towards  drink,  an  absence  of  the  domestic  ties  which  bind  othN"  moo 
to  their  hornet,  and  very  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  worid  on 
shore,  they  are  no  match  for  the  sharp-witted  rogues  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them.  The  coasting-vessels,  as  well  as  those  from  foreign  ports,  have  always  to  re- 
main some  little  time  in  the  Pool  before  they  set  out  on  their  return  voyage ;  and  it 
is  in  this  interval  that  the  seamen's  small  stock  of  money  is  in  danger.  Seamen,  too, 
out  of  employment,  are  exposed  to  somewhat  similar  temptations. 

The  worst  class  of  boarding-houses  for  seamen  are  kept  by  personages  who  are 
better  knomi  by  the  name  of  Crimpt.  They  are  often  lumptr*,  men  employed  to  stow 
the  cargo  of  ships,  who  eke  ont  a  living  by  letting  lodgings.  They  infest  the  docks 
and  the  bridges,  ready  to  entice  the  seamen  directly  they  come  on  shore.  Some  of 
them  employ  Umttn  to  bring  them  lodgers,  paying  a  per-centage  according  to  tb« 
richness  of  the  prize  captured ;  1. 1.  the  amount  of  wages  which  the  seaman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to.  The  lodging-houses  are  mostly  in  courts  and  alleys  turning 
out  of  Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  East  Smith  Geld— dirty  and  disreputable.  Tbe  crimps 
look  out  for  the  soft,  the  stupid,  or  the  simple  among  a  ship's  crew,  as  likely  to  be 
better  game  tiian  those  who  have  their  wits  about  them  ;  and  when  once  a  seaman  Is 
entrapped,  he  is  seldom  allowed  to  get  free  until  his  pockets  are  pretty  welt  emptied. 
Whatever  vicious  habits  he  may  have,  they  are  pandered  to— the  crimp  managing  to 
get  his  share  of  the  spoil.  Many  of  the  touters  who  bring  teamen  to  the  crimps  are 
coal-whippers;  others  are  dock-labourers;  and  they  make  up  a  living  by  various  means, 
not  always  the  most  honest.  The  '  Morning  Chronicle '  correspondent,  in  his  account  of 
the  crimps  and  their  agents,  speaks  of  these  touters  as  in  effect  tdliiiff  their  prize  to 
the  highest  bidder;  that  h,  taking  a  seaman  to  one  house  or  another  according  to  the 
amount  of  fee  which  he  can  procure.  One  of  the  men  themselves  spoke  as  follows: — 
"They  (the  touters)  will  run  away  with  the  seaman,  if  they  can,  and  sell  him.  They 
sell  bim  to  anybody — to  any  bad  boarding-master.  Tbe  price  of  the  man  depends 
upon  what  money  he  nuy  have.  One  man  was  sold  the  other  day  by  the  porters ; 
there  was  a  good  power  of  them,  and  they  took  bim— he  iras  a  black  num— to  one  of 
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his  MimtiTmeii,  but  hn  would  aot  )mj  him )  but  Mr.  — —  bou^t  him  Kt  61.  6d  If 
ira  tftke  k  nuui  to  a  decent  boudii^boiiM,  wo  g«t  la.  or  so  for  oui  trouble  A  b«d 
boMdin^msstsT  Will  regulste  hii  piiee  to  th«  porters  kooording  to  what  clothes  ths 
SMDan  nutj  want,  for  one  thing.  Wi  've  h««rd  of  U.  being  giren  for  ft  OhinuuHi. 
A  two-jean'  Toj^ge  lokn  will  fetch  1^." 

A.  still  worse  system  is  ocoMiosjillj  prtwtised  br  the  orimps — worse,  becMiss  it  is 
pnctiMd  on  foreigners,  who  bare  no  ready  means  of  redress.  This  is  tidnappwuf, 
Wiien  ft  foreign  ship  arriTee,  the  crimps  watch  for  an  opportunity,  and  entice  one  or 
more  of  the  seamen  to  leaTO  the  ship  chindestinely,  under  a  hope  of  obtaining  better 
situfttioo)  in  soma  English  ship.  The  men  are  kept  oonaeaied,  under  rarious  pretences, 
until  the  ship  is  about  to  depart )  and  the  captain  is  frequently  compelled  to  offer  a 
reward  to  obtain  his  hands  back.  The  crimp  oontnTeg  means  to  re-oonTey  the  poor 
duped  seaman  back  to  his  former  ship,  receires  the  reward,  and  leares  the  captain  to 
deduct  its  amount  from  the  wages  due  to  the  seaman. 

But  these  dark  pictures  of  rascality  are  not  unraliered  by  brighter  details. 
The  SaUora'  Homo,  of  recent  years,  are  means  intended  to  better  the  condition  of 
merchant-seamen  while  on  shore.  The  one  which  especially  goes  by  this  name  in 
London  is  situated  in  Well  Street,  near  the  London  Docks.  It  was  opened  in  IBSff, 
with  accommodation  for  100  seamen  ;  but  It  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  contain  300. 
The  institution  was  mainly  set  on  foot  by  a  few  beneToIent  naval  of&cen,  with  a  view 
to  shield  the  seamen  from  the  snares  of  crimps,  slopsellen,  and  others.  The  men  aie 
boarded  and  lodged  In  the  "  Home  |"  they  are  recommended  where  and  how  best  to 
make  their  puichaeee  of  clothes  and  other  necessaries  ;  they  are  Tery  frequently  paid 
by  the  ship-ownen  in  the  building~-a  pt^-offlce  being  eatabliBhed  for  the  pnipesa  | 
and  they  are  invited  to  deposit  their  spare  cash  in  a  BaTings  Bank  belonging  to  the 
"  Some."  The  number  of  seamen  who,  for  a  longer  or  shmter  period,  hare  taken  up 
their  abode  within  the  "Home  "  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  Taried  from  3000  te 
0000  annually.  The  sum  paid  by  the  seamen  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenditure^ 
aod  the  defidency  is  made  up  by  voluntary  gifts.  The  late  Queen  Adelaide  bore  the 
charge  of  fitting  up  some  of  the  donnitories,  and  others  have  been  established  by  other 
persons. 

This  Sailors'  Home  has  m  good  deal  of  completeness  in  its  snaugsments.  There  is 
a  large  hall,  with  fires  and  seats,  and  the  walls  contain  various  placards  and  advef 
tisements,  relating  to  ships  about  to  sail,  seamen's  register  tioketa,  and  othw  matters 
interestitig  to  seamen.  There  is  a  diniDg-^wU,  with  ranges  of  dining^bles,  at  which 
the  men  take  their  meab.  Around  the  sides  are  reading  tables,  with  shelves  of  books, 
comprising  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  almost  all  known  languages,  religions  tiacta  and 
periodicals,  and  nautical  books.  There  is  a  museum  contsdning  numerous  knick-knaoks 
such  as  seamen  are  wont  to  pick  up  in  their  voyages ;  together  with  maps  and  charts. 
There  is  a  school  room,  where  evening  education  is  given  to  such  of  the  inmates  as 
will  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  donnitorieH  are  well-ventilated  ranges  of  oak  cabins, 
on  either  side  of  long  passages.  In  the  Savings  Bank  department  the  seamen  can 
invest  what  money  ^ey  please  when  they  please,  and  can  take  all  or  part  out  without 
any  previous  notice,  receiving  the  usual  Savings  Bank  rate  of  interest.  At  the  date  of 
the  last  year's  report  of  the  institution  there  were  S30  depositors,  with  an  average  of 
about  fll  each.  No  less  than  £30,000  of  the  seamen's  private  money  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  cashier  in  the  year.  For  board,  lodging,  and  mahing,  the  men  pay 
14*.  pel  week,  lads  lii.,  and  apprentices  10s.  6d. — about  the  same  as  the  charges  at 
the  low  crimps'  houses.  There  are  four  ample  meals  a  day,  and  Tarioni  coufbrta 
whieh  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  less  extensive  establishments. 

A  lew  penonsof  repatoble  ehsncter,  who  an  M  the  same  lime  able  to  mftke  simple 
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calculfttions  la  £  i.d^  have  found  out  tliat  lis.  a  week  is  really  lufficient  to  treat  ft 
■e&iuaa  well,  and  to  yield  a  profit  into  the  bargain.  Hence  there  have  srisen  a  small 
Qumber  of  well-conducted  lodging-houses,  where  seamen  are  treated  justly,  pay  for  all 
they  receive  honegtlj,  and  are  not  dependent  on  donations  or  subscriptions  for  any 
part  of  their  daily  support.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Sailors'  Home  will  probably 
render  most  service,  by  showing  others  how  to  adopt  a,  self-payiny  system,  which  will 
be  at  the  same  time  just  and  kind.  Mr.  Oreen,  the  eminent  ship-builder  and  ship- 
owner, hai  established  a  "Home"  for  the  seamen  belonging  to  his  own  ships,  at  a 
soqiewhat  lower  rate  of  paj'ment. 

There  are  particular  laws  in  force  with  respect  to  merchant-seamen  ;  and  these 
apply  to  the  seamen  of  the  Thames  as  to  those  of  other  porta.  Many  statutes  wero 
from  time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the  bargains  between  the  seamen  and  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  these  were  weeded,  amended,  and  consolidated,  by  the  '  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Act'  of  1835.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  numerous ;  they  included 
the  establishment  of  a  registry  of  seamen  ;  a  particular  form  of  articles  of  agreement 
between  shipowners  and  seamen  ;  a  system  of  penalties  and  punishments  for  desertion 
or  misconduct ;  a  mode  of  recovering  wages  when  overdue  ;  security  against  the  men 
being  abandoned  on  foreign  shores ;  regulations  concerning  surgeons  and  medicines 
for  ships ;  regulations  for  apprentices  ;  and  the  enforcement  of  a  registry  of  casualties 
during  a  voyage.  By  another  act  of  1842,  most  of  the  above  provisions  were  enforced 
and  a  few  new  ones  added,  among  which  is  that  of  providing  lime-juice,  and  other 
useful  vegetable  acids,  in  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages ;  while  another  relates  to 
the  issue  of  register  tickets  to  all  seamen,  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  ^reemenls 
between  masters  and  men.  Merchant-seamen,  in  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  have 
always  been  sadly  preyed  upon  by  crimps,  as  just  described,  and  the  Legislature  has 
tried  whether  it  could  grapple  with  this  evil.  In  1845  an  act  was  passed,  with  a 
view  of  remedying  these  abuses,  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  work  effectively  ;  and 
bonce  the  '  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,'  introduced  early  in  the  session  of  18S0.  This  act, 
among  other  things,  provides  for  the  proper  ventilation,  and  for  giving  more  room  in 
the  sleeping  berths  of  vessels,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  provisions  of  good 
quality,  and  also  of  medidne  in  cases  of  need.  The  formation  of  Seamen's  Homes  is 
also  authorised  by  some  of  it«  clauses.  As  matters  are  at  present  arranged,  the  supply 
of  seamen  for  merchant-ships  leaving  the  port  of  London  is  managed  by  a  small 
number  of  licensed  tkipping-mastert,  who  employ  the  men,  send  them  to  the  captain 
for  approval,  make  out  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  deposit  the  names  of  the  crow 
at  the  Seamen's  lUgistiy  Office.  Since  the  act  came  into  operation  it  has  excited 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  seamen,  and  strikes  have  taken  place  at  manf  of  the 
porta.     It  is  understood  that  the  act  will  be  modified. 

OOVERHMEHT  OP  THE  THAtfES  Aire  TUB  PORT. 

We  need  feel  little  eurprise  that  such  an  amonnt  of  commerce  as  the  Thames  presents 
requires  stringent  regulations  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  control  over  the  "silent 
highway."  Whether  Victoria  be  queen  of  the  Thames,  or  whether  his  Lordship  the 
Mayor  be  king  of  the  Thames,  certain  it  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  central  source 
of  power,  to  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  on  this  mighty  stream  ;  and  if 
things  go  wrong  occasionally — if  the  "  Editor  of  the  Timet"  Is  appealed  to  to  settle 
some  grievance  arising  out  of  an  oveiM^rowded  river — let  us  withhold  our  censure 
until  we  really  see  what  are  the  labours  to  be  performed  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

The  Port  of  London  is  generally  recognised  as  extending  from  London  Bridge  to  a 
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little  below  JBlukwall ;  but  for  some  purpoiea,  eapecUlly  in  eonnectiDn  irith  tbe  ookl- 
trade,  it  ia  considered  to  extend  below  QnTetend.  The  Pool  extends  from  Rktcliffe 
CroBt,  near  tba  mouth  of  the  Regent's  Can&l,  to  Execution  Dock — a  distance  of  about 
a  mUe.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pool.  In  the  ITpper  Pool 
the  colliers  are  arranged  on  the  Surrey  side,  while  in  the  Ix>wer  Pool  they  are  ranged 
in  tiers  on  the  Hiddlesex  side.  3'he  control  of  maritime  affairs  within  the  limits  of 
the  Port  of  London  rests  chiefly  with  the  harbour-masters,  of  whom  there  are  four — 
one  principal  and  three  subordinate.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  receive 
dues,  varying  from  one  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  ton,  on  every  vessel  which 
enters  or  leaves  the  port,  whether  eugi^ed  in  foreign,  colonial,  oi  coasting  trade : 
th^ee  dues  amount  to  about  £13,000  per  annum ;  and  in  return  for  them  the  Corpora- 
tion make  arrangemente  for  the  orderly  reception  of  the  vcesels.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Corporation  expend  about  X8000  or  £0000  for  moorings,  salaries  to  habour-masters, 
wages,  Ac  The  Corporation  are  the  conBervators  of  the  river,  and  the  Iiord  Mayor  is 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Thames  as  well  as  of  the  City.  The  Corporation,  under  the 
Charter  of  Henry  VI.,  claim  the  right  to  the  hanks  and  soil  of  the  Thames ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  power  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  to  drndge  for  ballast  below 
bridge.  To  assist  in  the  conservancy  and  management  of  the  Thames  a  "  Navigation 
Committee"  is  annually  appointed,  consisting  of  forty-six  members,  vii.,  sixteen  alder- 
men and  thirty  common  eouncilmen;  the  appointment  is  for  four  years,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  committee  is  elected  every  year.  The  committee  meets  once  a  week,  and  deter- 
mines on  applications  for  jetties,  driving  of  piles,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  hsrbouT-master  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 
The  general  duties  of  the  four  harbour-masters  are  to  superintend  the  entering,  moor- 
ing, unmooring,  and  moving  of  the  numerous  vessels  in  ihe  river ;  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  mooring-cbains ;  to  take  soundings  of  the  varying  depths  of  the  river ;  and  to 
report  to  the  committee  any  alterations  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
navigation. 

The  ordering  of  tiie  vessels  is  regulated  in  great  measure  by  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  Every  collier,  on  arriving  at  Graveeend,  sends  a  boat  on  shore  to  the  "  Collier 
Office"  at  that  place,  to  deliver  the  "  certificates  of  cargo"  and  "  Custom-bouse 
papers  ;"  and  these  papers  are  forwarded  twice  a  day  to  the  coal-factors  in  London. 
The  harbour-master  at  Qravesend  assigns  to  each  collier  the  spot  to  be  occupied  by 
the  VMsel,  until  her  turn  arrives  for  proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  Pool,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  her  coal.  There  are  several  stations  where  the  colliers  are 
thus  temporarily  placed, — in  Woolwich  Beach,  in  Galleons  Reach,  in  Halfway  Beach, 
in  Long  Beach,  near  Qreenhithe,  near  Northfleet,  and  between  Qravesend  and  the 
Medway  Canal.  Some  of  these  stations  are  under  the  control  of  the  harbour-master 
of  Qravesend,  and  some  under  the  harbour-master  of  Greenwich  ;  and  these  harboui- 
masten  give  the  necessary  orders  when  the  colliers  are  to  proceed  up  the  Pool.  In 
the  Pool  the  colliers  are  ranged  in  tiers,  which  tiers  will  accommodate  about  240  at 
one  time  when  full. 

With  respect  to  the  coasters  and  trading  steam-vessels,  all  of  them  are  bound  for 
some  definite  wharf,  dock,  or  station  in  the  river ;  and  are  so  &r  different  from  the 
colliers.  The  haibour-master  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  beyond  seeing  that  they 
observe  the  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  chief  among  these  rules  are,  that  there  shall  be  a  clear  water-passage  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  300  feet  across ;  that  the  ferries  and  iu-shore  passages  shall  be 
kept  clear  ;  and  that  the  dock  entrances  and  public  landing-places  be  left  free  from 
interruption.    Nu  vessels  are  allowed  to  anchor  or  moor  within  a  certain  distance  of 
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tk«  cntnwcM  t«  Uw  wvanl  dodu^  or  of  tha  MTVkl  ptoi :  thii  dktaaM  miM  from 
TAto900jard&  1^  i^;nUtk»  Uu4  UMmAuOl  b«  «  d««r  mUei-pMMga  of  300  In! 
in  the  middle  of  tba  riT«r  ii  one  whioh  il  i»  found  almott  iinpoarfbl«  to  auiT  o«k 
fuilf.  On  •  paTtieQlar  da,j,  chown  to  aaka  Uu  oanountiaa,  it  wu  found  that  tk* 
nnmbw  of  nneU  moond  la  tb*  Pool  mi  m  ftdlowt : — On  tli«  north  nda,  baHraan 
London  Bridge  and  IdmehaoM  Ren^  333  ;  on  the  Nuth  nde,  between  London  Bridge 
ud  the  Bwmj  Cuul,  438. 

The  relKtion  whioh  the  Trinitj  Honte  beua  to  the  Port  of  London  i*  in  nwnj 
mpeeti  ma  enomaloiu  one.  Of  thii  Corpontioa  we  hare  giren  an  Kwont  Kt 
pege  113. 

"Hm  management  of  the  bnofi  and  light*  in  the  Thamee  doee  not  oall  fn  thn 
emploTment  of  maaj  penoni ;  but  the  operationi  of  the  Trinity  HoVM  in  ne|>eot  to 
haUeut  have  many  point*  of  iutereet  A  large  and  hard-workiBg  ■eetion  of  the 
Ubouring  men  who  Hiift  in  dereloping  the  wonderful  oonuBKce  of  the  port  of 
London  are  the  baBiut4a6»tirer$.  Theae  men  provide  the  mean*  of  making  as  un- 
laden tmmI  haaTj  enough  to  punue  her  letura  Tojage ;  and  the  routine  of  dutie*  ie 
*uch  a*  to  give  Hm  to  the  daiaifieation  into  boBait-yeUen,  haUiumghtermat,  and  hoBoM- 

All  ihipe  Bailing  "  in  ballut "  are  exempt  from  nanj  r^olaiion*  whloh  pieM  npott 
laden  ihip* ;  but  ■till  the  *ailiiig  in  balla*t  or  with  cargoea  depend*  whollj  on  Um 
exigencies  of  commerce.  Terr  Taried  rulee  are  acted  upon  in  di&reut  conntnet,  a*  to 
the  material*  emplojed  a*  ballatt,  the  place  whence  obtained,  and  the  place  iriiera 
depofited  when  not  of  me.  All  veiseb  which  oome  into  the  Thame*  in  ballaat  most 
unload  their  ballaet  into  a  lighter,  and  none  muit  be  thrown  into  the  tlrer,  nndtt  a 
heaTj  penaltj.  Similar  regulation*  are  in  force  in  moat  port*.  In  order  W  ioMle 
•omethiug  like  order  and  eyitem,  the  bed  of  the  rinr  Thame*  i*  made  orer  to  the 
Trinity  House,  ao  &r  a*  regard*  the  obtaining  of  nnd  for  ballaet  from  tiiat  aoniMi 
An  immense  quantity  of  ballait  ii  required  by  the  colliers,  to  weight  them  auffi- 
eiently  for  their  return  TDyage  northward.  When  the  maiter  of  an  empty  collier  i* 
about  to  lail,  he  lends  an  application  to  the  Ballast  Office  (belonging  to  the  Trinity 
House)  for  a  certain  amount  of  ballaet.  Thi*  ballast  is  usually  grarel  or  sand, 
dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Thunes  near  Woolwich  Reach.  The  ballast  is  sent  to 
the  collier  in  lighten  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House,  the  master  paying  so  much  pet 
ton  for  it  An  average  of  about  ei^ty  ton*  of  ballast  is  required  for  each  oollier ; 
and  It  is  computed  that  about  10,000  tons  per  week  an  thus  railed  and  eold  by  the 
Trinity  Houi«.  If  the  master  prefers,  he  may  ballast  with  chalk  from  any  point  below 
PurBeet ;  but  above  that  point,  he  must  be  dependent  on  the  Trinity  House  regula- 
tion*. When  the  collier*  reach  the  Tyne,  Wear,  or  Tees,  the  ballast  ie  carried  «h 
shore,  and  piled  in  heap*  on  the  bank*  of  the  riven,  or  on  waste  piacee  on  the  *ea- 
*hore ;  for  it  i*  not  permitted  to  d{*etuuge  it  into  the  riven. — The  bed  of  the  Tbame* 
ii  thu*  taking  daily  Journey)  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 

But  colliers  are  not  the  only  vessels  which  leave  the  Thames  in  ballast  In  1646 
the  Trinity  House  provided  more  than  600,000  tons  of  ballast ;  divided  into  6480 
supplies  for  colliers,  and  4744  supplies  for  other  vessels.  There  are  about  seventy 
craft  employed  in  the  Thames  in  fimiiHlung  this  supply,  on  which  are  engaged  aerend 
hundred  men  :  some  of  whom  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  some  in 
tbat  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels. 

First  we  have  to  notice  the  iaSatt-ffetteri  or  dndgert.  Some  of  these  worit  by 
manual  power,  and  Mme  by  steam  power.  Every  one  who  ha*  passed  along  the 
Thames  in  a  steamer  must  have  seen  both  tiiese  methods  in  operation.    In  t&«  htnd- 
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method,  lighten,  with  six  men  to  each,  are  employed.  They  httre  a  long  ataff,  or 
pole,  irilh  an  iron  ring  at  one  end,  beneath  which  Ib  a  leatbero  bag  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  oODsidentble  bulk  of  gravel  or  sand.  Bj  an  ingenious  train  of  operatioDi,  the 
men  find  where  the  ballact  bed  lies,  temporarily  fasten  the  lighter  at  that  spot,  throw 
orerboard  the  heavy  end  of  the  st«l^  drag  the  ring  along  the  ground  until  the  bag  ii 
illed  with  ballast,  haul  it  up,  discbarge  the  ballast  into  the  lighter,  and  trim  it  oc 
anange  it  smoothly.  All  the  men  have  their  rMpective  duties ;  the  Mafttnau  ma- 
nages the  staff ;  the  bagtman  empties  the  bag  ;  the  ehaiTismcm  and  the  ktdtnan  work 
the  winch  which  raises  the  load  ;  and  the  two  (rtmmcrs  trim  the  ballaat  in  the  hold  of 
the  lighter.  This  operation  is  only  conducted  when  the  tide  is  nearly  down.  The  six 
men  geDerally  raise  sixty  tons  in  the  course  of  one  tide.  They  lecwve  S(&  per  ton, 
which  is  divided  in  certain  proportions  among  the  six  men.  These  lighters  moMljr 
work  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  whence  very  clean  sand  is  obtained. 
The  dredging  which  is  performed  higher  up  the  river,  to  deepen  the  bed  in  ehaUow 
places,  is  wholly  distinct  £ram  ballast-getting,  since  the  mud  so  obtained  ii  not  fit  for 
ballast. 

The  ballast-getting  by  steam  power  is  effected  by  three  steam-dredgers,  which  ai« 
stationed  between  Woolrich  and  Erith ;  they  are  clumsy-looking  veosels,  of  about 
300  tons  burden,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  horse  power ;  and  each  has  a  orew  of  ei^t 
men.  Each  vessel  has  two  sloping  framea,  one  on  each  side,  to  which  is  connected  an 
endless  chain  of  twenty-nioe  buckets  ;  each  bucket  will  contain  2^  cwts.  of  gravel, 
and  has  holes  through  which  water  can  escape.  The  chain  of  bui^ets  is  set  to 
work  by  the  steam-engine  ;  and  each  bucket  in  its  turn  scrapes  or  scoops  into  the 
ground,  and  brings  up  its  quota  of  gravel.  When  the  bucket  comes  up^  it  tilts  over, 
and  the  contents  fall  into  a  lighter,  moored  alongside.  So  the  buckets  keep  on  at 
their  work,  filling  and  emptying  in  thur  turn.  Frmn  00  to  IfiO  tons  are  tiOMi  raised  ia 
an  hour  by  each  steam-dredger,  the  quanti^  varying  according  to  the  deptik  of  the 
ballast-shoal,  and  other  circumstances. 

Next  come  the  haUattiighten,  which  convey  the  ballast  from  the  steMU-dndgen 
to  Uie  TMsels.  There  are  about  seventy  of  these,  each  capable  of  containing  »ix.tj 
tons  of  ballast ;  and  all  float  up  the  river,  to  the  station  where  the  empty  oollieis  tie. 
Fivepenee  per  ton  is  paid  for  this  service  divided  between  the  five  men  who  work  the 
lighter. 

Fin^y,  we  trace  the  chun  of  operations  to  the  fxdhd-heaver*,  who  are  onployed 
In  tnuisferrlng  the  ballast  from  the  lighters  to  the  vessels.  The  vessels  are  at  the  time 
either  in  the  Pool  oi  in  the  Docks ;  and  it  is  at  the  Pool  and  the  Docks,  oonw> 
quentlj,  that  the  ballast-heavers  are  employed.  Here  begins  a  system  analogous  to 
that  which  disgraced  the  axU-tphtppittff  employment  before  the  recent  changes.  The 
ballast-heavers  are  wholly  in  the  power  of  publicans  and  other  small  traders :  the 
masters  of  vessels,  in  order  to  save  themselves  trouble,  are  accustomed  to  give  into 
the  hands  of  publicans,  grocers,  or  butchers  (who  act  as  contractors),  all  the  arraagfr- 
ments  for  ballasting  a  vessel,  l^e  contractor  makes  the  necessary  application  to  the 
Bimast  Office,  gets  the  ballast  brought  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  pays  for  it,  employs 
the  ballast-heaven  to  toad  the  vessel,  pays  them  their  wages,  and  charges  the  master 
the  whole  in  one  sum.  How  this  system  affects  the  poor  baUast-heavers  may  be 
Judged  from  the  description  we  sh^  presently  give  of  the  coal-wbippers. ,  The 
Trinity  House  authorities  are,  we  believe,  about  to  introduce  impraremente  in  theee 
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Th&t  the  Coftl-Trade  of  the  Port  of  Loudon  reqnirei  ft  I&rge  ftmount  of  shipping 
and  of  commercial  mftchinerj  for  its  due  nsomgemeDt,  will  appeir  erident  when 
wa  conaider  how  much  fuel  is  requiied  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  two  milhoM 
of  beings  who  inhabit  the  metropoli*.  The  best  wny  to  view  this  ia  by  taking  Uie 
ratio  which  the  consatnptioD  of  London  bears  to  the  production  and  the  conmmptioix 
of  all  England. 

It  u  estimated  that  there  are  about  9000  square  miles  of  ooal-fieldi  in  Great 
Britain,  which  jield  3S,000,000  tons  of  coals  annuallT.  This  produce  is  thus  ^pro- 
priated  (taking  the  aTorage  of  the  iMt  few  years):  2,600,000  tons  exported, 
10,000,000  tons  employed  in  the  iron  and  other  smelting  works,  8,600,000  tone 
shipped  coastwise  from  the  coal  districts  to  London  and  other  British  porta,  and 
11,000,000  tons  distributed  inland  by  canal  and  other  transit  for  general  consump- 
tion. Of  the  8,000,000  tons  shipped  coastwise,  no  less  than  3,000,000  to  3,500,000 
tons  are  brought  to|  London.  About  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  coals  brought  coast- 
wise to  London  are  the  produce  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Teea  districts  ;  and  about 
two-fifths  come  from  the  Tyne  alone.  One-third  of  all  the  produce  of  those  thce« 
districts  is  brought  to  London.  Notwithstanding  the  e«brt»  of  the  Railway  Compa- 
oiei  to  compete  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  the  distance  of  London  from  the  coal  ilia- 
tricts  renders  the  transit  lo  expensive,  that  the  attempt  nearly  &ils ;  the  quantity 
of  coal  brought  to  London  by  canal  or  railway  being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 

We  may,  then,  take  the  great  Northomberland  and  Burhara  coal-field  as  the  main 
source  of  the  metropolitan  supply :  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  18,000  persona  in 
those  two  counties  wholly  employed  in  digging  and  shipping  coals  for  London  alone. 
The  coal-owners  have  certain  arrangements  among  themselves,  concerning  the  quan- 
tity and  price  of  the  coals  to  be  forwarded  to  London  ;  and  there  have  been  many 
struggles  by  the  coal-owners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other,  for  and 
against  the  maintenance  of  these  rt^pilations.  These  ships  are  subject  to  numerous 
dues,  which  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  are  pier  dues, 
light  dues,  harbour  dues,  town  dues,  metage  dues,  market  dues,  bailliage  dues, 
groundage  dues,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  are  payable  before  the  ships  start; 
some  on  thw  arrival  in  the  Thames.  The  "  BJchmond  Shilling"  is  do  longer  de- 
manded. This  enormity  bad  the  following  origin.  Queen  Bliiabeth  granted  certain 
privil^^  to  the  Ktdmen  or  IlotUnen  of  Newcastle ;  who,  in. return,  granted  her  one 
ahilling  per  chaldron  on  all  coals  shipped  from  the  Tyne.  This  remained  a  royal 
perquisite  ;  and  in  the  next  century  it  was  made  over  by  Charles  11.  to  his  children  by 
IiOULBe  Querouaille,  whence  has  sprung  the  ducal  house  of  Richmond.  By  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  coal-trade  of  the  Tyne  had  reached  such  a  large  amount, 
that  thia  "  Bichmond  Shilling"  was  estimated  to  be  worth  no  Ices  than  £19,000  per 
annum  ;  and  it  was  at  this  sum  that  the  grant  was  commuted  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  for  the  purpose.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Bichmond  funilj 
reoeivwl  nearly  half-a-millioa  sterling  in  purchase  of  the  grant ;  and  since  that  tima 
the  "  Riclmumd  Shilling  "  baa  disappeared  from  the  list  of  coal-dues.  The  dues  bav« 
been  Jowered  generally  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  calculated,  that  when  coals 
ate  marked  in  the  wholesale  lists  at  1S«.  per  ton  (before  the  coals  leave  the  ship),  the 
price  is,  on  an  average,  made  up  pretty  nearly  as  follows:  Si.,  the  value  of  the  coals 
when  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  in  tbe  Tyno ;  8i.  for  the  transit  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Thames ;  and  2«.  Thames  dues.     lo  1646  there  were  3,41S>310  tons  of  coal 
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brought  coaBtiriao  to  London  :  the^  employed  2717  Bhlps,  which  brought  12,267 
cugoes,  of  Bomefrhat  under  300  tons  each  on  an  avenge. 

Once  arrived  in  the  Thames,  the  coals  become  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  good 
deal  of  legislation.  Ad  not  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1831,  dcteimines  the  following 
among  many  other  points.  The  Coal  Exchange  nu  made  a  iiee  market,  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  vrho  wero  empoirered  to  appoint  officers,  to  enlarge  or 
rebuild  the  Ezcbauge  irben  neccssarj,  to  raise  loans  for  managing  the  market,  to  pay 
off  theae  loans  bj  a  duty 'of  a  penny  a  ton  on  all  coals  brought  into  the  Thames 
irestnard  of  Qravesend,  to  make  bj-la^s  for  the  management  of  the  Coal  Exchange, 
and  to  regulate  the  purchase  and  solo  of  coals  in  the  Fort.  Tarious  dues  which  had 
been  granted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Corporation,  either  by  Royal  Charter  or  by 
act  of  Parliament,  were  commuted  for  a  single  payment  or  due  of  li.  per  ton,  'nbich 
due  must  be  paid  before  the  removal  of  any  coals  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharfs.  The 
vendor  must  send  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Coal  Market,  with  every  cargo  of  coal,  a  certifi- 
cate, stating  the  date  of  shipment,  the  name  and  owner  of  the  ship,  the  quantity  of 
coals,  the  collieries  whence  brought,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  coiJs ;  and  the  certifi- 
cate so  sent  is  registered  at  the  Coal  Market  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  ship.  An  act 
passed  in  183S  confirmed  moat  of  the  provisions  of  that  passed  in  1B31,  and  gave 
additional  powers  to  the  Corporation  in  respect  to  stringent  regulations  for  control- 
ling the  coal  ships  in  the  Thames.  In  1645  another  act  was  passed,  which  will 
remain  in  force  until  1862.  The  railways  had  begun  somewhat  to  alarm  the  Corpora- 
tion :  and  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all  coals  brought  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  by  conveyance  must  pay  the  Corporation  dues ;  but  out  of  any  of  these  dues 
one  penny  per  ton  is  to  be  tnuufened  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  to 
aid  the  funds  for  opening  new  streets,  and  making  similar  improvements  in  the 
metropolis — an  instance  of  baigain-making,  on  the  part  of  the  Legialatuie,  about  as 
curious  as  any  we  may  meet  with. 

Let  the  reader  suppose  a  coal-laden  ship  to  have  arrived  in  the  Thamee ;  let  this 
ship  have  gone  its  proper  course  of  proceeding  at  6raveseud,  and  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  paying  all  the  dues  demanded  thereon.  What  next  follows  }  The 
Coal  Exchange  is  the  scene  of  the  transactions  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 
The  eocdi-fadoTt  of  London  are,  like  the  axd^ttert  of  Newcastle,  agents  or  brokers 
between  the  buyers  and  ^e  sellers.  The  owner  of  a  coal-ship  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  coal-merchant  who  is  about  to  become  the  buyer  of  the  cargo — as  little, 
indeed,  as  a  railway  shareholder  knows  to  whom  his  shares  are  transferred  in  the 
event  of  sale.  The  coal-factors  form  a  distinct  body  in  themselves,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  the  Coal  Exchange.  The  merchants  or  buyers  must  conform  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  this  body.  The  factors^  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  coal- 
owners  of  the  north,  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  cargoes  which  thej 
will  offer  for  sale  on  any  given  market-day ;  this  number  depends  on  two  circum- 
stances— the  number  of  coal-ships  which  may  have  entered  the  Thames  between  one 
market-day  and  another,  and  the  market  price  of  coals  on  the  day.  Although  the 
"limitation  of  the  vend"  is  not  so  stringent  as  it  once  was,  there  is  still  considerable 
power  exerted  by  the  northern  coal-owners  in  controlling  the  metropolitan  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  have  no  interest  in  these  resbio- 
tions,  have  certain  by-laws  which  tend  somewhat  to  throw  open  the  trade ;  so  that 
the  actual  price  is  determined  by  a  kind  of  balance  of  opposite  forces.  Under  cer- 
tain states  of  th$  market,  no  less  than  400  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  lying  in  the 
Thames  at  one  time,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  sold,  according  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  factors. 
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The  mo<I«  of  oondiietiDg  the  m1«  of  ecwl  it  ymMj  muh  u  ftdkwi  >— Than  an 
thtM  muket-daTi  at  the  Coal  Bkchuig*— Hondayi,  WedncadaT*,  and  Frid»;e ;  w 
which  (Utb  the  nuu^et  himn  are  from  twelre  to  hitlf-faet  two.  S-nty  factor  hae  a 
lilt,  letting  forth  the  eortt  of  eoal  he  hat  for  nle  each  maiket-daj ;  aad  wbtti  a 
cat^  ia  fold,  an  agreement  ii  entered  into  with  the  bojer,  the  price  and  comditiona 
of  p»7Tnent  bang  rtated  in  detail.  All  mlea  are  {winte ;  that  ia,  thejr  are  not  bj 
aaction.  The  &ctor  will  not  take  the  oonaigameBt  of  coali,  nnlesa  the  owner  ooa- 
fonns  to  all  the  r^olatioiu  of  the  nuuket,  m  to  rotatiM,  ke.  The  &cton  are  paid 
b;  a  commiuion  of  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ot  nle,  and  threepenoa  for  the 
factonge.  The  fiuton  take  the  whole  risk  of  pajmeot,  being  teeponaible  to  th* 
ownera  for  the  pnreluwe  price  of  the  coab. 

Such,  with  perbape  a  few  minor  modification!,  ia  the  nature  of  the  dealingi  canied 
on  at  the  new  Goal  Exchange — Ute  opening  of  which  aflbrded  ndi  material!  tar  diow 
and  parade  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  old  Coal  Exchange  belonged  te  private 
indiriduah  till  1807,  when  the  Corporation  purchaaed  it,  and  made  it  an  open  cod 
market  In  the  year  1845  the  leading  firms  in  the  coal-trade  petitioned  the  Cor- 
poration to  build  a  new  Exchange  worthy  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  trade; 
the  Corporation  aasented ;  and  Hr.  Bunning,  the  City  Cletk  of  the  Woika,  mad« 
the  designs  for  a  new  boilding,  which  wai  finiihed  and  opened  in  1840.  Great 
wa«  the  biutle,  when,  on  the  30th  of  Norember,  the  Prince  Oonaort  fbrmallr 
opened  the  new  Coal  Exchange.  How  the  river  baiges  and  iteamen  were  decked 
out  in  thnr  best  holiday  array :  how  the  Oity  bargea,  witii  their  gilded  prow*  and 
their  red-coftted  rowert,  took  rank  in  the  water  page*nt :  how  the  bridge*  and  dia 
pien  and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators :  how  the  gnn«  fired  and  th« 
mu«ic  sounded,  and  the  people  applauded :  how  the  ipeeches  were  made  and  the 
Inncheon  eaten  : — all  this  was  duly  recorded  in  the  newspapen  of  the  day. 

The  new  Coal  Exchange,  like  all  other  buildings  which  deriate  from  enstomary 
rules,  has  been  freely  criticised.  The  gticklers  for  precedent  are  not  quite  Mtisfied 
with  the  tower  at  the  comer,  and  sundry  faults  hare  been  hunted  out  here  and 
there  ;  while  many  who  advocate  inrentive  design,  think  that  if  lA^  had  beta  con- 
sulted, they  might  have  invented  something  better.  Such,  however,  is  architectural 
criticism  in  general  ;  and  Mr.  Sunning,  like  others  in  his  profession,  mtut  go  tilrol^h 
the  ordeal.  As  seen  from  the  river,  behind  or  beyond  Billingsgate,  or  from  Thame* 
Street  a  little  westward  of  Billingsgate,  the  Coal  Exchange  presents  to  view  two 
flat  fronts,  south  and  west,  with  a  peculiar  structure  of  a  wholly  different  kind  at 
the  south-west  comer.  The  two  fronts — one  in  Lower  Thames  Street  and  the  other 
in  St  Maiy-at-HiU — are  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  Italian  style.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  comer,  by  a  sftnicircular  portico  of  considerable  height,  with 
Roman  Doric  columns  and  entablature ;  above  the  portico,  on  a  plain  circular  pedee- 
tat,  is  a  tower  of  Portland  stone ;  the  lower  story  having  Ionic  columns  and  entsbl*- 
ture,  supporting  a  stone  pedestal  with  ornamental  scrolls,  on  which  the  upper  ctoij 
is  erected ;  this  upper  story  has  ornamental  pillars  and  entablature,  and  is  covered 
wiUt  a  cotktcal  roof  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball.  Within  this  tower  is  the  principal 
staircase,  leading  to  the  various  rooms  and  offices,  and  lighted  by  large  windows. 
The  large  hall  or  merchants'  area  presents  a  striking  efl'ect.  It  is  a  rotunda,  iist7 
feet  in  diameter,  covered  in  by  a  glaied  dome,  the  centre  of  irfiich  is  seventy-four  feet 
from  the  floor.  Three  tiers  of  projecting  galleries  run  round  the  rotunda,  in  front  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Coal  Factors'  offices.  In  twenty-four  compartments  or 
panels,  immediately  beneath  the  dome,  are  paintings  in  encaustic  by  Ur.  Sang,  repre- 
senting various  phtnia  and  fossil  remains  found  in  coal  strata.    The  rotunda  ii  floored 
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in  n  beaaUfal  muiMi  with  inl&id  wood,  eompowd  of  4000  iueiiM->«miig«d  in 
heraldio  &Dd  amblematinl  fonua.    Tba  coat  of  IJie  building  wu  about  3E40,ODO. 

In  the  OoftI  £xahange,  then,  tha  marchaat  unwgw  for  the  purobkH  of  hia  ooala. 
Until  1831  there  vaa  a  Cokl  Meters'  BitabUahment,  oonDectad  with  the  Gorpomtion, 
fot  coDtroUing  the  moMuilQg  or  weighlDg  of  ooala,  on  whioh  a  fee  wu  pft<r&bIo ;  but 
thia  eabtbliahmaDt  ia  dow  aboUahed,  and  the  oo»l-«wme»,  iikoton,  and  merahanta,  haTa 
agreed  on  a  aubititute  among  themaelTsa.  A  committee  of  owneta  and  menhanta  paj 
t<x  the  aerriaea  of  a  large  numbw  of  weighen,  the  expense  being  heme  in  equal  pro- 
porliona  bj  the  buyer  and  aeller. 

^e  coal-ownera,  the  coal-factora,  the  ooal-merdiant,  and  the  OorporaUon,  all  hare 
their  inleresta  in  theae  tranaactiona,  and  all  hare  ewrtun  eonditiona  to  flilfil.  But 
thia  ia  not  the  end  of  the  Thamea  ooal  traffic  Tha  merchant  faaa  bought  hia  eoala ; 
but  how  ia  he  to  tranafer  them  from  the  ihip  to  hia  wharf  1  Thia  opena  to  ui  another 
acene  of  Thamea  industry ;  we  have  to  talce  a  glanoe  at  the  hard-working,  oft-com- 
plaining' eoal-iBhif^er*.  '  A  whipper  ia  a  man  who  remoTea  the  eoala  from  a  eoal-ahip 
to  bargea  drawn  up  alongside  ;  he  is  aaid  to  lekip  the  coala ;  but  as  thia  is  a  Mnd  of 
whipping  diSisriog  wholly  from  that  to  which  aehool-boya  or  aoldiera  are  aubjected, 
we  cannot  venture  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  term.  The  expense  of  tliia  transfer  is 
Dot  borne  by  the  Corporation,  by  the  factors,  or  by  the  merehanta  ;  it  ia  included  in 
the  freightage  which  the  coal-owner  paya  to  the  ship-owner.  The  crews  very  rarely 
whip  the  coals  ;  it  ia  almost  always  done  by  hired  porters  or  whippers.  Theae  men 
usually  worlc  in  gangs,  generally  of  nine  eadi,  and  the  agreement  is  always  ao  much 
per  ton  for  the  whole  gang.  The  terma  are  uaually  about  one  penny  per  ton  per  man. 
The  coal-merchant  who  has  bought  the  cargo  aends  hia  own  barges  to  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  gang  of  cosl-whippers  work  on  until  they  have  emptied  the  cargo  into 
the  barges.  Bome  of  them  descend  into  the  hold,  and  flII  baskets  or  boxes  with  coala, 
and  othera  draw  up  the  laden  baakets  by  meana  of  ropea,  pulleys,  and  a  atage  of  stepa, 
and  empty  the  contents  into  the  barges.  The  wodc  ia  the  co&raeat  and  rudest  kind 
of  manual  labour.  Kine  men  can  whip  about  80  or  90  tons  in  a  day.  It  haa  bean 
calculated  that  each  of  these  men,  in  an  average  day's  work,  makes  about  sixteen 
hundred  ascents  uid  descents.  "  He  men  can  often  earn  a  shilling  an  hour  each 
while  at  work,  but  the  number  of  hours'  work  obtainable  in  a  week  is  subject  to  much 
fluctuation.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  the  earnings  are  decidedly  above  those  of 
labouring  men  generally."  There  are  from  1600  to  8000  men  thus  employed  on  the 
Thames,  and  they  have  often  found  means  to  make  Uie  position  of  interlopers  into 
their  trade  anything  but  agreeable.  "  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  these  strong 
and  hearty  men  suffered  themselves  to  be  duped  in  an  extraordinary  way  by  publicans 
and  petty  shopkeepers  on  shore.  The  custom  was  for  the  captain  of  a  coal-ahip,  when 
he  required  a  cargo  to  be  iehipped,  to  apply  to  one  of  theae  publicans  for  a  gang ;  and 
a  gang  was  thereupon  sent  from  the  public-house.  There  was  no  professed  or  pre- 
arranged deduction  from  the  price  paid  for  the  work  ;  the  captain  pud  the  publican, 
and  the  publican  pud  the  coal-whippers  ;  but  the  puUican  or  middleman  had  his 
profit  in  another  way.  The  coal-whipper  was  expected  to  come  to  the  public-housa 
in  the  morning,  to  drink  while  waiting  for  work ;  to  take  drink  with  him  to  the  ship ; 
to  drink  again  when  the  day's  work  waa  done  ;  and  to  linger  about  and  in  the  pubUo- 
house  until  almost  bedtime,  before  his  day's  wages  were  paid.  The  conaequence  waa, 
that  an  enormoua  ratio  of  hia  earnings  went  every  week  to  the  publican.  The  pub- 
licans were  wont  to  rank  their  dependents  into  two  classes — the  '  constant  men '  and 
the  '  stragglera ;'  of  whom  the  former  were  first  served  whenever  a  ca^o  waa  to  b« 
, whipped :  in  return  for  this,  they  wen  expected  to  apend  almoat  the  whole  of  their 
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spare  time  in  the  public-house,  uid  even  to  take  up  tiieir  lodgings  there.  As  the 
Mi&I-irhipperg  contrived  b;  intimidation  to  keep  out  Btraugers  from  their  trade,  so 
the  publicans  and  their  immediate  adhereuta  nere  able  to  harass  those  who  wished  to 
escape  from  this  truck  system ;  and  the '  pennj-a-ion  men '  used  to  revive  many  a 
drubbing  from  the  '  pennj-fitrthing  men.'  The  captains  prefeired  appi jing  to  the 
publicans  lather  than  engaging  the  men  themselveg,  because  it  saved  them  trouble, 
and  because  (as  was  pretty  neU  understood)  tho  publicans  curried  favour  with  them 
by  indirect  means.  Qrocers  and  soiall  shopkeepers  did  the  same  ;  and  the  coal-whip- 
pers  had  then  to  buy  bad  and  dear  groceries  instead  of  bad  and  dear  beer  and  gin." — 
Companion  to  the  Britiah  Alnumac,  1850. 

The  LegisUture  has  not  thought  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  throw  a  shield  of  protec- 
tion over  these  strong  and  hardy  men,  who  with  a  little  more  self-reliance  would  be 
perfectly  able  to  defend  themselves  ;  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  duped  like 
children,  and  then  ask  the  Legislature  to  protect  them  like  children.  Hany  of  the 
earlier  statutes  relating  to  the  coal-trade  sought  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  ceal- 
whippert ;  but  the  publicans  outwitted  the  legislators.  In  the  year  1834  abenevolent 
officer,  Lieutenant  Arnold,  detemuDed  to  try  how  far  an  individual  could  remedy  the 
system  ;  tie  established  a  Coal-whipper's  Office,  in  which  the  men  could  receive  the 
wholeof  their  eamings,  without  the  necessity  of  such  constant  resort  to  public-houses ; 
but  the  publicans  contrived  to  render  the  plan  nugatory.  The  Legislature  at  length 
established  a  stringent  system.  The  Coalwhippers'  Act  of  1843  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions : — A  Board  of  Commissioners  is  appointed  for  registering  and  regulat- 
ing the  coal-whippers,  consisting  of  nine  Commissioners— four  i^pointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  four  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  one  by  the  Ship-Owner's  Society. 
All  coal-whippers  are  regbtered  by  the  Board,  and  receive  certificates,  for  which  they 
pay  a  small  fee.  Offices  and  stations  are  provided  by  the  Corporation,  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissionera.  The  Commissioners  provide  all  the  requisite  stages,  planks, 
pns,  baskets,  shovels,  and  tackle  for  whipping  the  coals  ;  the  coal-owner  may  use 
apparatus  of  his  onn,  but  if  he  borrow  such,  it  can  only  be  from  the  Commissioners, 
by  whom  the  hire  is  charged  at  so  much  a  cargo.  The  master  of  every  laden  coal- 
ship  is  to  i^end  notice  to  the  Coal-whipper's  Office,  as  to  the  place,  the  quantity,  and 
the  time  of  the  coals  to  be  whipped.  The  officers  of  the  Commissioners,  upon  receipt 
of  this  notice,  hold  a  kind  of  auction  among  the.  gangs  of  coal-whippers  there  aa- 
semblcd ;  and  the  gang  which  will  take  the  work  at  the  lowest  price  is  selected,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  whipping, 
the  master  is  to  pay  the  wages  to  a  person  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  this 
money  is  handed  over  to  the  coal-whippers,  with  a  deduction  not  exceeding  a  farthing 
in  a  shilling.  These  rules  are  operative  for  the  whole  distance  from  Iiondon  Bridge  to 
Oravesend.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1846,  exteuding  the  operation  of  this  statute, 
with  a  few  slight  alterations,  till  1851. 

The  eoal-htav€r»,  sometimes  called  eoal-Jiaekert,  are  employed  in  carrying  coals  from 
the  barges  to  the  wharfs  and  waggons.  They  work  in  gangs  of  five  men  each,  two 
shovelmen  and  three  porters  ;  and  are  paid  by  the  wharfinger  at  so  much  per  ton. 
In  winter  time  the  coal-whippers  make  short  days,  as  they  do  not  work  by  candle- 
light ;  but  the  coal-backers  work  both  before  and  after  daylight,  by  the  aid  of  the 
light  of  burning  coals  contained  in  an  open  suspended  frame  or  cresset.  These  men 
are  supposed  to  number  about  1000,  and  to  earn  about  £i  per  week  each  all  the  year 
round.  Tboir  work  b  among  the  most  laborious  known  on  the  Thames.  Besides  the 
portering  of  the  coals  from  tho  barges  to  the  wharfs  and  waggons,  the  coal-backers 
often  bring  up  the  coals  from  the  holds  of  the  colliers  j  for,  as  haa  been  before  ex- 
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plained,  cool-merchanta  ura  permitted  to  whip  their  coals  bj  men  in  their  ovm  eni' 
floj  ;  and  the  collier  is  in  that  ease  often  brought  up  so  close  to  the  wharf,  that  the 
ooai-backers  can  canj  the  coals  from  the  Tessels,  acroM  three  or  four  barges,  to  the 

The  reader  will  posublj  think  that  we  shall  nerer  have  done  with  then  coal-per- 
Msagee,  these  fael-proTidera ;  but  we  must  entreat  a  little  attention  to  the  ooai-njiert, 
the  eoal^Ulert,  the  eoal-w^oners,  and  the  cotd-trimma-i.  We  have  followed  the  com- 
mercial hiator;  of  the  coab  on  the  water ;  let  us  noir  trace  them  on  land.  The  four 
claacea  we  have  just  named  are  the  eerrailts  of  the  coal-merchant.  When  the  coal- 
backers  hare  deposited  the  coals  at  the  varioos  wharfs,  the  finest  qualities  of  coal  are 
rendered  still  mme  choice  bj  a  process  of  sifting  or  screening ;  and  this  is  done  by  the 
eotd^ften.  Then  cornea  the  work  of  the  ooal-^tr»,  b;  whom  the  sacks  are  laden,  and 
deposited  in  the  waggons  to  be  conreyed  to  the  houses  of  the  consumers.  Next  ars 
required  the  serricea  of  the  coai-^aagganeri  or  carmen,  who  andeistand  the  manage- 
ment of  horses,  and  contrive  to  worm  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  London ; 
and  these  men  are  accompanied  by  the  ootjrtrimmer*,  who  assist  in  depositing  and 
tarimming  the  ca^o  in  the  purchasers'  cellan.  Ail  these  classes  of  men  form  colleo- 
Urely  the  body  of  eoal-porUn. 

Calculations  have  been  made  which  tend  to  show,  that  besides  the  36,000  miners, 
sailors,  and  whippen,  who  are  always  engaged  in  supplying  London  with  coals,  there 
are  about  1000  coal-dealers,  3000  coal-porters,  and  SOOO  wagoners  and  trimmers,  400 
whaift,  and  SOOO  bones,  employed  io  a  similai  direction, — a  black  army  of  more  thaa 
40,000  strong  besides  the  dumb  creatures. 

Taa  Cobh-Tbasb  or  the  Thajus. 

Of  all  the  various  departments  of  commerce  on  the  Thames,  that  of  Citm  employs 
the  greatest  number  of  ships,  after  CotU.  What  with  the  foreign  vessels  and  the 
coasters,  the  river  and  the  docks  often  exhibit  a  very  busy  scene,  in  corn-ships 
alone.  The  most  important  article  of  food,  to  a  population  of  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions, must  indeed  be  a  matter  of  high  concern  ;  and  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  exhibits  vegetable  gardens  rather  than  corn-fields,  we  are  all  the  more 
depeodent  on  distant  supply. 

It  has  taken  society  many  ages  to  learn  the  troth,  that  the  supply  of  a  large  town 
with  food  may  pretty  safely  be  left  to  the  every-day  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
without  any  intricate  legislation.  Kings  and  Parliaments,  mayors  and  magistrate^ 
were  wont  to  think  that  the  people  would  be  exposed  to  occasional  starvation,  unless 
both  quantity  and  price  of  provisions  were  determined  authoritatively.  The  commer- 
cial history  of  England  is  a  running  commentary  on  this  principle,  and  on  the  steps 
by  which  it  has  gradually  giren  way  to  a  sounder  view. 

At  early  periods  London  rec^ved  its  supply  of  com  almost  wholly  from  Kent  and 
Essex.  Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  afterwards  added  to  the  list.  About  three 
centuries  ago  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  corn-dealers  from  having  more 
than  ten  quarters  in  stock  at  one  time ;  and  the  substance  of  this  proclamation  was 
soon  afterwards  embodied  in  a  statute,  which  provided  that  no  persons  should  buy 
com  for  the  sake  of  selling  again.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been,  that  by  having 
no  parties  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer,  the  price  to  the  consumer  might  be 
lower, — a  Mlacy  which  the  general  history  of  trade  easily  refutes.  In  Loudon  the 
Corporation  and  the  Livery  Companies  were  accustomed  to  provide  a  store  of  com  to 
guard  against  scarcity.  Sir  Stephen  Brown,  Lord  Mayor  in  143B,  established  a  public 
granary ;  and  such  granaries  became  frequent  in  later  years :  the  main  purpose  being 
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to  lupplj  o»m  to  the  poor  »t  <^e»p  ntes  when  the  muket^riee  Imohim  higlk  Bvt 
the  opentiona  of  the  regulu  dealen  became  diranangod  bj  theee  Mtifidkl  pioceMl- 
ingi  ]  and  there  is  now  litUo  quMtion  that  the  m&rket-piice  of  oom  suffered  more 
fluctuation  from  these  causes  than  if  the  sale  and  purchase  had  been  left  to  Mtlla 
Uiemsolves.  B7  about  the  7«at  IdSl  the  Oit;  was  reipilarlj  provisioned  with  com  b7 
the  Corporation  and  the  Companies ;  a  Urge  store  being  always  kept  at  the  Bridg»- 
honse.  After  a  time  it  was  determined  that  each  of  the  twetre  great  Ocmipanies 
should  buj  their  own  com,  and  store  it  up  at  the  Bridgebouae,  there  to  b«  sold  team 
tims  to  time.  The  gamers  at  the  Bridgehouse  were  dirided  into  twelve  part%  each 
for  one  Company.  Baking-orens  also  were  built,  some  at  the  Bridgehouse  and  soma 
at  the  Companies'  balls.  At  length  the  Qreat  Fire  destroyed  the  graaariee,  mills,  and 
orens ;  and  as  it  was  found  by  this  time  that  this  corporate  mode  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing oom  was  not  so  effectual  as  the  operations  of  priTate  trade,  the  system  died  out. 
The  eom  at  that  time  was  landed  at  Queenbithe  and  Billingsgate,  whenoe  it  was  meted 
utd  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  to  various  paita  of  London.  Thtn  were  two  ocm- 
markets,  one  in  Oombill,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapeide.  BiMd  Street  was 
for  many  centuries  the  chief  market  for  baked  bread ;  the  bakers  were  compelled  to 
■ell  tboir  bread  in  open  market,  at  fixed  prices ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  many 
penalties  and  punishments  for  denating  &om  tiie  rales.  In  one  instajioe  a  baker,  for 
gimg  deficient  weight,  "  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  with 
a  fool's  cap  on  his  head,  and  about  his  neok  were  suspended  his  loarei  of  deSoient 
wught."  The  Attiit  of  bread  was  determined  first  by  the  City  authorities,  and  after- 
wards  by  <Kt  of  Parliament :  its  object  was  to  compd  the  bi^en  to  increase  the  sise 
of  the  loaTos  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  bakers  of  Stratford, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  used  to  bring  much  bread  up  fo  London ;  the  com  came  to 
Btratford  by  the  river  Iica,  and  the  bread  was  brought  to  London  in  carts,  which  took 
up  their  station  in  Comhill  and  Cheapeide,  where  the  bread-ourta  sooa  became  sur- 
rounded by  the  buyers . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Corn-market  was  at  Bear  Quay  in 
Thames  Street ;  and  there  were  flour  and  meal  markets  at  Queenhithe,  and  near 
Holbom  Bridge.  It  wns  at  this  period  that  the  commercial  system  of  faetoragt — now 
employed  in  so  many  branches  of  trade — was  first  applied  to  the  oom-trade.  The 
dkange  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  foUowiog  way.  A  number  of  Essex 
ftnneis  used  to  frequent  an  inn  at  Whitechapel,  and  leave  with  the  landlord  samplM 
of  com,  with  a  commission  to  sell  for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the  neosssity  of  the  farmaii 
attending  the  next  market  The  next  stage  was  for  persons  to  establish  thaniMlvei 
as  &otors  or  agent*  for  different  &rmers,  and  to  establish  stands  in  different  plaoes. 
These  stands  increased  so  muoh  in  number,  that  a  Cora  Bxchaoge  was  built  to  acotna- 
modate  the  facton^  in  Mark  Lane,  in  1747.  Eighty  yean  afterwards  the  New  Cora 
■xchange  was  built.  Before  describing  the  market  operations  at  thesa  places,  we 
must  speak  of  the  oorn-ships  in  the  river  and  the  dooks. 

The  cora  arrives  in  the  port  of  London  in  various  siied  vessels,  ccmtaining  from  SOO 
to  3000  quarters  ;  those  from  Essex  and  Kent  bring  frwn  300  to  fiOO  quarters  \  those 
from  florfalk  and  Suffolk,  fiOO  to  600  quarters ;  those  from  Ireland,  700  to  1200 ;  while 
those  from  foreign  oountrias  bring  yet  larger  quantities.  To  make  a  ton  In  weighs 
there  are  about  37  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  beoifs  or  peas,  4fi  of  barley,  or  56  of  cats. 
When  a  com-Iaden  ship  arrives  in  the  Thames,  whether  from  British  or  foreign  parts, 
it  is  subjected  to  numerous  dues  and  corporate  charges.  There  are  watei^baiUiag^ 
gtouudage,  Lord  Mayor's  dues,  cecket  dues,  and  others.  The  City  claims  (he  right  of 
meafuring  the  com,  which  isdene  by  sworn  meters  and  fellowship-porters.  The  met«rs 
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•n  i^pomtad  by  ihe  Oit;  Oont  uid  Gokl  Committae )  whsrau  tiie  porien  ua  ftppc4iited 
1^  th«  Aldonnia  of  Billingsg&U  Wud,  ex-ofieio  Qovaraor  of  tha  FeUowihip-porten. 
^rae  an  mMting-plMW  for  both  bodies,  whaie  they  reoein  iiutnictioiu  u  to  tha 
work  to  ba  done.  The  corn  brought  from  the  coimtiu  neax  London  U  sioitty  in  tkcks ; 
but  that  which  ia  brought  from  inoTa  diatuit  plaoea  U  in  moit  cmm  stowad  in  looat 
bulk  in  the  ships  ;  and  the  metage  anangementi  vary  slightly  in  the  two  oaae*.  At 
Uie  appointed  timo  and  place,  a  BWom  metar,  accompanied  bj  seren  or  eight  fellow- 
Bhip-portsrs,  board  the  ship,  and  proceed  to  measuie  the  com.  If  tha  com  is  in  looM 
bulk,  two  of  the  porters  lade  the  com  into  the  measure  with  concaTe  wooden  shoTels, 
pass  the  "  strike  "  ovei  the  sur&oe,  and  empty  the  contents  of  the  measure  into  a  sack 
held  by  a  third  porter  ;  when  filled,  the  sack  is  hoisted  up  by  three  porten  on  deck, 
and  ahot  by  one  of  tham  otst  the  ship'a  ride ;  it  &lls  into  a  lightar,  in  loose  bulk.  If 
Utacom  is  in  sacks,  the  sacks  ai«  emptied  on  board  into  the  measures,  and  turned  OTer 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  lightar  arrives  at  the  granary,  the  oom  is  again  measured, 
and  is  curied  in  sacks  to  the  flooi  where  it  b  to  be  stored,  where  it  is  again  shot  loose. 
When  the  oom  ia  sold,  the  buyer  sends  SMitu  for  it  to  tha  gnnary,  and  anothar  mea- 
suring takea  place.  The  meter  and  his  gang  of  porters  can  meacuie  from  400  to  600 
quarters  in  a  day,  aooording  to  circumstances. 

We  follow  the  com  to  the  grauuieE,  which  are  large  lofty  bnildings,  studding  both 
banks  of  tha  rivai  for  many  miles ;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bwmondsey  and  Shad  Thames.  There  are  also  warehouses  for  com  at  moat 
of  the  docks.  The  duty  on  imported  com  is  now  so  small  (It.  per  quarter  on  all  kiiida 
of  grain,  and  4^.  per  cwt,  on  all  kinds  of  flour  and  meal),  that  the  apeeulatiTa  oal- 
oulations  of  the  Ixmding  system  are  nearly  abandoned ;  bat  in  the  days  of  the  "  slid- 
ing Boale,"  the  rush  of  com  into  the  market  on  particular  days  was  enermous.  So 
long  as  the  com  was  in  the  bonding  wuahouses  or  granaries,  it  paid  no  duty  ;  but  tha 
duty  had  to  be  paid  before  the  oom  could  be  remored.  The  duty  fell  lower  as  tha 
price  rose ;  and  the  com-merohunt,  with  a  granary  well  stored,  looked  out  for  a  period 
when  the  market  price  was  as  high,  and  the  duty  as  low,  as  possible  ;  if  such  a  favour- 
able time  airivad,  he  instantly  paid  the  duty,  liberated  his  com,  and  threw  it  upon 
the  maiiet.  But  as  other  dealers  were  as  sharp  as  he,  they  all  did  more  or  lass  abke ; 
and  the  market  received  a  very  flood  of  com.  This  sudden  and  large  supply  speedily 
lowered  the  market  price,  and  thereby  tused  the  duty ;  so  that  another  merchant, 
three  or  four  days  afterwards,  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  take  his  oom  out  of  bond 
without  actual  loss.  Such  is  the  mode  of  explaining  the  enormous  fortunes  and  the 
enormous  failures  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  coni-tiade.  Occasions  have  bean 
known  in  which  many  thousand  quarters  of  com  have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames; 
it  was  actually  worth  lees  than  nothing,  owing  to  a  glutted  market,  a  very  low  price, 
a  very  high  duty,  and  a  constant  outlay  fra  granary  rent.  The  granary  rent,  6n- 
iuBUtanee,  and  wages  for  tending  and  sctaening,  amount  to  about  7t.  per  week  for  100 
quarters  of  com. 

The  present  Com  Exchange,  we  have  said,  was  built  about  eighty  years  after  the 
first — that  is,  in  1623.  The  old  building  was  not  destroyed,  but  remains  as  a  kind  of 
adjunct  to  the  new  one ;  both  wore,  however,  much  endangered,  and  the  oldw  one 
considerably  damaged,  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  burnt  down  siHue  adjuning  pre- 
mises, <m  Bept.  10, 16S0.  The  Exchange  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Mark  Lane.  It 
presents  a  front  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style  with  six  columns,  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature and  cornice,  and  having  side  buildings  in  the  form  of  wings.  The  interim 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  large  open  ball,  lighted  by  a  central  lantern.  Around  this 
hall  are  the  stands  belonging  to  corn-factors,  com-merchanta,  millers,  granary  keepen. 
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and  lightermen ;  but  chieflj  to  the  corn-factors.  The  samples  of  gnin  are  displayed 
In  smalt  bags  and  wooden  bowls ;  and  oTery  purchaser  placee  undoubted  reliance  on 
tlie  honour  of  the  factor,  that  the  bulk  of  the  corn  shall  correspond  with  the  sample. 
There  is  a  seed-maAet  held  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The  markot-dajs  are 
Mondar,  Wednesdaj,  and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  thiee.  The  Kentish 
and  Essex  dealers  have  certain  piinleges  of  long  standing,  in  the  Com  Bichange, 
and  generally  transact  their  salet  for  teadj  money  j  but  nearly  all  other  corn  is  paid 
fin  by  bills  at  one  or  two  months. 

Tbb  Timber  ahd  Fish  Tsadeb  of  ihb  Thames. 

From  Com,  we  pau  on  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  Timber,  so  far  as  regards 
the  commerce  of  the  Thames.  That  the  timber  docks  of  the  Port  of  London,  and 
the  arrangements  for  importing  and  unshipping  timber,  are  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  comfort  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  houses  built  even/ year  in  the  metropolis,  if  placed  in  a  row, 
would  reach  from  London  to  Windsor ;  and  that  the  wood  employed  in  building 
these  houses  would  amount  to  160,000  forest  trees — mostly  pine  or  fir.  Then  there  is 
tike  timber,  for  the  most  part  of  a  superior  quality,  used  in  making  the  furniture 
foi  these  bouses  ;  the  elm  for  making  coffins  for  the  00,000  persons  who  die  every 
year  in  the  metropolis ;  the  oak  for  the  large  amount  of  ships  yearly  built ;  and 
the  large  quantity  of  wood  consumed  for  Ute  countless  minor  purposes  to  which 
this  material  is  applied.  How  much  of  the  timber  imported  into  the  Thames  is 
sent  for  use  into  the  country,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine;  but  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  this  must  form  a  large  addition  to  that  which  is  actually  applied  to  use 
within  the  metropolis.  About  1,000,000  timber-trees  are  supposed  to  be  used 
annually  in  house-building  in  Oreat  &itiun  ;  160,000  in  making  furniture  ;  340,000 
in  building  ships ;  40,000  in  making  coffins.  Without  reckoning  minor  uses,  we 
have  here  a  million  and  a  half  of  timber-trees  annually  consumed, — the  produce 
of  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  forest ;  and  the  Thames  has  to  accommodate 
much  more  of  this  timber  than  is  equivalent  to  the  metropolitan  population. 

How  much  of  this  timber  u  grown  in  Qreat  Britain,' and  how  much  imported, 
cannot  be  known.  All  that  can  be  determined  is,  the  amount  of  imported  timber 
on  which  Customs  duties  are  paid.  The  timber  is  divided  Into  various  classes  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  rate  of  duty.  Trees  hewn  and  squared  into  logs  are 
termed  timber;  but  when  sawn  into  thinner  pieces  they  become  dealt.  Timber 
consists  chiefly  of  pine,  elm,  oak,  ash,  and  birch;  mahogany  and  dye-woods  do 
not  leceive  the  name  of  timber.  But  the  sawn  logs  have  themselves  different 
names,  according  to  the  sins  into  which  they  are  cut — such  as  battens,  batten 
onds,  deals,  deal  ends,  planks,  boards,  and  firewood.  The  quantity  of  all  kinds 
imported  into  Great  Britain  yearly  varies  from  one  million  and  three-quarters  to 
two  millions  of  loads — a  load  being  equal  to  fifty  cubic  feet.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  surprisingly  large  number  of  67,000  seamen  are  employed  in  bringing  timber 
from  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  into  British  ports. 

Omitting  all  other  ports,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  Thames,  it  is  found 
that  about  800  tunber-ladeu  ships  enter  the  Thames  annually,  of  an  average  bui^ 
den  of  about  350  tons  each.  By  following  these  600  ships  to  their  destination  we 
gun  an  insight  into  the  timber-trade  of  the  port  of  London.  They  take  up  their 
station  in  one  or  other  of  five  docks — the  West  India  and  the  Begent's  Docks,  on 
the  Middlesex  side ;  and  the  Commercial,  the  Surrey  Canal,  and  the  East  Country 
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Docks,  on  the  Saciej  side.  The  Commercial  Dock  receiTos  more  timber-l&deu  ships 
than  SI17  other  in  the  Thames. 

About  1000  men  ure  employed  at  the  timber  docks  as  porters  and  nttera  ;  a 
mull  number  of  them  permanently,  but  the  majority  earning  a  precarioua  living. 
In  some  cases  the  dock  authorities  and  the  timber-merchants  employ  their  own 
men  to  clear  the  cargoes ;  but  in  others  it  is  customary  to  give  the  work  to  a 
contractor,  called  a  lumper,  who  undertakes  to  get  it  executed  for  a  certain  defi- 
nite sum.  These  lumpers  are  often  publicans  :  and,  like  most  middlemen,  they  are 
accused  of  grinding  down  the  wages  of  the  regular  hands,  by  employing  any 
worthless  or  reckless  fellows  whom  tliey  can  obtain  at  low  wages.  They  can  even 
underbid  the  Dock  Companies  themselves,  where  allowed  so  to  do  ;  bccaiue  they 
make  a  portion  of  their  profit  by  inducing  the  men  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  oamingg  at  the  public-houses.  At  tho  West  India  Docks  the  mahogany  and 
fancy  woods  are  taken  from  the  ships  and  piled  in  heaps,  by  men  who  work  six 
or  eight  in  a  gang.  They  have  a  few  simple  machines  to  assist  them  in  rauinj; 
the  logs  from  the  hold,  dragging  them  along  the  quays,  and  stowing  them  in  the 
warehouses. 

In  the  more  oztensive  timber-trade  of  the  southern  docks  various  systems  are  acted 
on,  according  to  circumstances.  Some  foreign  timber-ships  are  unladen  by  their  own 
crews,  but  all  others  by  the  timber-porters.  Seme  are  unladen  in  tho  docks,  but  othen 
(when  having  heavy  cargoes)  in  the  river.  Some  of  the  cargoes  are  termed  ivfitd  goodt, 
and  some  taridtd goods.  The  rafted  goods  are  hewn  timber;  the  landed  goods  comprise 
deals,  battens,  sleepers,  &c.  When  a  vessel  is  unladen  in  the  river  the  landed  goods 
are  discharged  by  lumpers,  who  also  load  the  lighters ;  but  when  small  vessels  go  along- 
sido  a  quay,  the  lumpers  discharge  directly  to  the  shore,  where  the  wood  is  leceived  by 
the  dock-porters.  The  lumpers  do  not  work  on  shore.  The  dock-porters  are  dirided 
into  two  claases— deal-porters  and  stave-porters,  who  receive  tho  landed  goods,  and  sort 
and  pile  them.  The  hewn  timbers  or  rafted  goods  are  thrust  by  the  lumpers  through 
the  port-holes  of  the  vessel  into  the  water  ;  here  they  are  received  bj  the  rafters,  who 
put  them  into  lengths  and  sizes,  and  arrange  them  into  floats  of  eighteen  pieces  each. 
If  tho  ship  is  discharged  in  the  river,  the  rafter  floats  the  timber  to  the  pond  of  one  of 
the  docks ;  but  if  the  ship  is  discharged  in  the  dock,  the  rafter  floats  the  timber  only 
from  the  main  docks  to  the  pond.  The  rafter  has  much  demand  on  his  skill,  in  gaug- 
ing and  sorting  the  timber,  according  to  size,  quality,  and  ownership,  and  ma-ltirg  it  up 
into  floats.  The  rafters  are  all  fteemen  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  lo  enable  them 
to  navigate  their  rafts  in  the  river.  There  is  an  inferior  class  of  rafters,  called  pohrt, 
who  are  only  allowed  to  work  ia  the  docks,  not  in  the  river.  Bafters  and  pokers  nork 
directly  for  the  Dock  Companies,  but  deal  and  stave  porters  work  under  contractors  or 
middlemen.  The  rafters  are  generally  paid  by  the  day,  but  the  porters  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  receiving  bo  much  for  canying  and  stacking  a  hundred  deals  or  staves,  &c 

Much  of  the  timber  thus  brought  into  tho  Thames  is  cut  up  into  veneers  and  other 
forms  on  the  spot.  There  are  about  twenty  saw-milts  on  the  Thames,  between  London 
llridge  and  Staugate,  applied  to  this  purpose.  Altogether  in  the  metropolis  there  are 
about  seventy  timber  saw-milU,  some  owned  by  timber-merchants,  but  the  majority  by 
persons  who  merely  cut  timber  for  the  trade. 

The  I'M  traffic  of  the  Thames  has  a  history  of  its  own,  wholly  distinct  from  others. 

Billingsgate  had  a  long  struggle  with  Queenhithe,  in  respect  to  precedence  as  a  fish- 
market.  Billingsgate  is  below  bridge,  Queenhithe  above  ;  and  this  alone  would  have 
given  a  superiority  to  the  former;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,,  and  for  .many  geneia- 
tioDs  afterwards,  Uie  customs  or  dues  of  Queenhithe  were  the  perquisite  of  tho  Queen- 
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Ooiuott  t  uid  roykl  influenM  mi  not  slow  in  enfonnng  rach  r^iulatfona  m  ironld  tning 
the  fiah  to  that  market  which  best  suited  the  exchequer  of  the  ropd  ladies.  Henoa 
there  iru  often  a  ftrnf^le  betwMn  the  fiah-deAlers  and  the  court  party,  l)«twean  whom 
the  Oorpontion  held  its  waj  as  bast  it  could.  Queenhithe  never  did  and  n«reT  could 
extinguish  its  rinJ ;  on  the  contnrj',  a*  freedom  of  conuneroe  grsduallj  anMe,  the  Sah- 
dealen  graduallj  brought  into  a  regular  ^ttem  the  location  of  the  fish-market  jutt 
below  the  bridge.  When  Queenhithe  was  the  chief  landing-place  for  fish,  the  fish- 
mongers congregated  in  the  neighbouring  streets ;  and  Old  Fish  Street,  Fish  Btiwt 
Bill,  &c^  thvi  acquired  their  names.  Old  Fish  Sti«et  first  had  mere  fiih-boardi,  then 
ftalU,  then  sheds,  then  shop^  and  laatly  houses,  for  the  acoommodation  of  the  fish- 
mongers. There  was  in  the  ISth  century  a  ooniiderable  Bpace  occupied  aa  a  fiflh* 
market,  a  little  to  the  north-wett  of  Old  London  Bridge,  wtiere  now  narrow  streets 
abound.  Fish  were  also  sold  at  Stocks'  Market,  on  the  rite  of  which  the  Manrion 
House  now  stands ;  and  many  of  the  principal  fishmongers  established  thenuelrei  in 
the  street  directly  in  a  line  with  the  bridge,  then  called  Bridge  Street,  but  now  Kew 
Fish  Street  and  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  fishmongers  and  dealers  in  these  places  made 
strenuous  efforts  at  different  times  to  suppress  the  sale  of  fish  by  humbler  dealers  or  by 
hawkers ;  but  this  they  oould  not  effect.  The  Fishmongers'  Oompany  was  a  powerful 
oorporatlon  from  a  Tory  early  period :  at  one  time  an  offshoot  from  it  existed,  com- 
prising the  sCoci-fishmongers,  or  those  nho  dealt  only  in  dried  and  salted  fish.  Tho 
Oompany  had  haUs  in  Old  Fish  Street,  New  Fish  Street,  and  Thames  Street 

In  1699  an  Act^of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  Billingsgate  a  free  maAet  for 
fish,  and  aitablished  certain  regulations  which  somewhat  curtailed  the  monopoUdng 
powers  of  the  more  wealthy  fishmongers.  Among  the  strangest  statutes  passed  in 
bygone  times  are  two  or  three  haring  for  their  object  to  induce  the  people  to  eat 
more  fish ;  and  at  different  times  within  the  last  century  associations  and  projects  were 
fruned,  having  the  same  objeot  in  Tiew.  It  was  sometimes  urged  that  fish  would  be 
oheaper  to  the  people  than  meat ;  at  others,  that  by  eating  the  fatness  of  the  sea  in- 
stead of  the  fatness  of  the  land,  our  national  wealth  would  be  hnsbuided;  and  at  others, 
again,  that  by  encouraging  the  fisheries  we  should  raise  up  a  goodly  number  of  hardy 
fishermen,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  nursery  for  seamen. 

Bitling^at^  we  need  hardly  say,  occupies  an  open  nook  westward  of  the  Custom 
House.  It  comprises  a  dock  for  the  ships,  and  an  open  market  for  the  fish  deal««. 
The  fidking  vesB^  come  from  various  stations — Perersham,  Haldon,  Bochester,  Colches- 
ter, Dover,  Ac.  The  vessels  arrive  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night,  and  take  up 
thdr  moorings  alongeide  of  each  other  in  reguUr  order,  the  oyster-b<nts  being  placed 
by  themselves.  A  fioating-barge  or  platform  lies  witbinside  these  tiers  of  boats,  and 
to  this  platform  flights  of  steps  descend  from  the  market.  But  fish  is  now  received 
also  by  railway  at  Billingsgate  from  Liverpool,  Brbtol,  Hartlepool,  and  from  other 
quarters,  which  were  precluded  from  profitable  communication  with  it  when  the  means 
of  transit  were  not  sufficiently  rapid  for  so  perishable  an  article.  The  railways  from 
London  to  the  southern  coast,  especially,  have  greatly  increased  the  facUity  of  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  laiger  supply  be  received,  the  quantity  taken  off  by  the  nul- 
ways  is  qnite  as  great. 

The  very  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  supply  of  salmon  for 
Billingsgate  market,  since  it  has  been  brought  by  steam-vessels  from  Sootiaud  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  may  to  some  extent  indicate  the  effect  which  the  railways  will  have  in 
extending  the  consumption  of  fish  of  all  kinds  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  scarce  and  dear.  Perhaps  as  many  as  ten  salmon  are  now  taken 
in  a  year  in  the  Thames :  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  '  Salmonia,'  says  Uiat  a  sldl- 
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fU  kngla  mAj  teke  about  one  in  k  veek  at  Chnatckuwh.  If  the  inpply  from  Soot* 
Und  mn  itopped,  nlmon,  iattMd  of  bung  thiM  or  fbui  ■biUiagg  tiie  pound,  m  thej 
wen  whm  tluee  thoataud  ware  taken  In  %  ywur  in  th«  Thuota,  would  bo  u  dMi  m 
turtle.  A  otnunisdon  ftgent  for  the  sale  of  ulmon  at  fiillingegite,  who  was  ezantined 
before  a  Parliamentarj  Committee  in  1800,  and  who  had  been  in  the  trade  erwr  rinoe 
1700,  laid  "  There  bare  been  Nreral  change*  in  the  mode  of  doing  budnen  in  mj 
time.  We  brought  tatmon  on  horseback  about  thirtj  jean  ago  ;  einee  that,  in  light 
oarU  and  othra  oaniagea ;  and  now,  bj  water,  paoked  in  ice."  PreTioua  to  the  laat 
change  the  Bupplj  was  inconnderable,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  wat  derived  from 
the  rirera  in  England.  The&h  were  then  packed  in  (teaw.  Pennant,  in  hie  'British 
Zoology,'  written  KTentj-fiTe  yeari  ago,  gives  the  following  aooount  of  the  lalmon- 
trade  at  Berwick  :  "  Mort  of  the  talraon  taken  before  April,  or  the  setting  in  of  the 
warm  weathei,  is  smt  fresh  to  London  in  baskets,  uoIbbi  now  and  then  the  Teasel  ia 
disappointed  bj  oontrair  winds  of  niling  immadiatelj'.  In  that  ease  the  fish  ii 
brought  ashore  ag^n  to  the  (MMpei'i  offices,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and  sent 
to  the  London  maikets  bj  the  same  ship,  and  fresh  salmon  put  in  the  baskets  in  lien 
of  the  stale  ones.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  a  ship  u  on  the  point  of 
Kuling,  a  fresh  clean  s&hnon  will  sell  from  Is.  to  1a  6(2^  per  lb. ;  and  most  of  the  time 
that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  canied  on,  the  prices  are  frran  6*.  to  9*.  per  stone  of 
ISlbs,,  the  Talue  rising  and  falling  acoording  to  the  plenty  of  £sh,  or  the  proapeot  of 
a  fair  et  foul  wind.  The  price  of  fresh  fish  in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  are 
most  plentiful,  has  been  known  to  b«  as  low  as  Sd.  per  itone  ;  but  last  year  (176S) 
never  leu  than  la  4d^,  and  from  that  to  2s.  Qd."  ^Qw  trade  In  fresh  salmon  oeased 
by  the  end  of  April,  as  the  increasing  tempvature  of  the  leason  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  fish  to  market  in  a  proper  state.  In  case  the  voyage  from  Berwick 
to  London  proved  longer  than  usual,  the  vessel  was  run  into  the  neanat  port,  and 
the  ca^o,  which  would  have  been  spoiled  had  it  been  brought  to  London,  was  diqweed 
of.  The  trade  had  nearly  ceased  at  the  time  when  it  is  now  the  most  active,  as  the 
heat  of  the  water  ipoUed  the  fish  during  a  long  voyage.  In  the  Correspondence  ef  the 
late  Sir  George  Sinclair  there  is  a  letter  from  Hr.  Oeoige  Dempster,  which  relates  the 
following  history  of  the  present  mode  of  packing  salmon  in  ice :— "  One  day,  about 
the  year  1734  ox  178S,  Mr.  Alexander  Daliymple,  a  faithful  servant  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  I  were  shown  into  one  of  the  wMting-rooms  of  the  East  India  House. 
During  our  stay  there,  among  other  interesting  matter*  respecting  his  voyages,  Mr. 
Dabymple  told  me  the  coasts  of  China  abounded  with  snow-houses ;  that  the  fishers 
of  Oiuna  carried  snow  in  their  boats,  and,  by  means  thereof,  were  able  in  the  heat  of 
summer  to  convey  fresh  G«h  into  the  very  interior  parts  of  China.  I  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  on  the  spot  wrote  an  account  of  this  eoovenation  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who, 
as  well  as  others,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  conveying  salmon  in  ice  from  the  river 
Tay  to  London,  and  from  Abeideen,  Montrose,  and  Inverness,  places  of  five,  six,  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  In  Mr.  BichardsoD  I  found  a  very  grateful  correspondent,  for 
won  aftenrards  I  recMved,  <m  a  New  Year's  Day,  a  letter  from  him,  containing  a  draft 
on  his  banker  for  £200  to  purchase  a  piece  of  plate  for  Mrs.  Dempster."  Paoked  in 
boxes  a*  soon  as  caught,  and  covered  vrith  pounded  ice  which  frvie  into  a  solid  mass, 
salmon  could  be  preserved  in  an  excellent  state  for  six  days,  and  the  imaeki  were  ex- 
clusively freighted  with  them.  There  were  previously  two  bnutohes  of  salmon-trados 
in  London,  one  depending  uprai  land-carriage,  and  the  other  on  the  supplies  by  sea ; 
but  the  former  soon  found  their  eccapation  gone  after  this  diaoovety.  Steam  naviga- 
tjon  has  rendered  the  improvement  perfect.  The  arrivals  of  salmon  at  Billingsgate 
average  about  30  boxes  per  day  in  February  and  Slarcb,  each  box  weighing  about 
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1  ciTt. ;  50  boxes  in  April  ;  from  60  to  100  in  M&j ;  beginning  of  June  from  200  to 
%)0,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  500  boxes  per  da;  ;  which  numbei  gradually 
increases  until  it  amounts  during  the  end  of  Julj  and  the  earl;  part  of  August  to 
1000  boiea,  and  frequentl;  more.  The  average  price  for  the  season  is  about  10<f,  and 
is  occuioDall;  aa  loir  as  5i^  and  6d.:  it  is  lowest  when  the  fish  is  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. The  quantity  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  a  year  is  probably  more  than  2600 
tons.  It  is  sent  on  commission  to  agents,  who  charge  S  pei  cent,  and  take  the  risk 
of  bad  debts.  This  business  is  in  few  hands,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  the  most 
wealthy  of  all  the  dealers  in  fish. 

Billingsgate  Market  is  divided  into,  avenues,  lined  with  stalls,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  fish  salesman  ;  and  there  are  fish-porters,  who  form  the  means  of  com- 
munication  between  the  vessels  and  the  stalls.  A  visitor  who  wishes  to  see  BUlings- 
gate  in  all  its  life  should  rise  betimes,  and  reach  the  market  by  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  a  few  minutes  before  five  the  salesmen  take  their  seats,  each  at  his  re- 
spective stall ;  but  before  this  time  the  porters  have  all  got  their  loads  ready  for 
instant  ttansmissiou  to  the  stalls ;  for  there  is  a  rapidity  in  the  operations  at  Bil- 
lingsgate not  paralleled  in  any  of  the  other  markets.  Fish  is  »o  precious  when  of 
fine  quality,  so  worthless  when  stale,  that  fluctuations  iu  its  value  may  be  almost 
measured  by  minutes  ;  and  as  the  west-end  fishmongers  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  privilege  of  first  choice,  both  fishermen  and  salesmen  are  eager  to  have 
their  fish  displayed  a^  early  as  possible.  Hence,  as  impartiality  is  strictly  enforced 
by  the  clerk  of  the  market,  each  dealer  is  left  to  make  the  best  of  his  time  when  the 
proper  hour  arrives.  At  the  striking  of  the  hour  the  porters,  who  have  been  standing 
in  a  row  at  the  lower  end  of  the  market,  with  their  laden  fish-baskets  on  their  heads, 
run  forward,  deposit  their  fish  at  the  stalls  of  the  respective  salesmen  to  whom  they  arc 
consigned,  and  run  as  nimbly  back  to  bring  fresh  supplies.  So  uncertain  is  the  supply 
at  the  hour  of  commencement,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  price  the  fish  will 
command,  until  the  salesmen  have  fairly  displayed  their  stores  and  the  dealers  have 
assembled.  The  salesman  names  a  price,  high  or  low,  according  to  bis  judgment  of 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  at  the  moment.  In  most  cases  the  dealer 
offers  a  tower  price,  and  an  actual  purchase  price  soon  establishes  itself  between  them. 
Oysters  are  sold  iu  a  different  way ;  the  dealers  go  on  board  the  oyster-boats,  and  there 
make  their  purchases.  During  the  first  hour  the  market  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
higher  class  of  fishmongers,  those  who  select  the  best  fish  and  pay  the  bighest  price  ; 
then  come  the  fishmongers  of  humbler  rank,  and  afterwards  the  street  hawkers,  who 
buy  up  everything  that  is  left.  Fish,  unlike  com,  cannot  be  kept  back  until  the  price 
rises :  it  must  go  for  whatever  it  will  fetch  ;  hence,  towaids  the  close  of  the  market, 
hawkers  can  sometimes  buy  fish  at  remarkably  low  prices.  The  wholesale  market  is  over 
at  nino  o'clock. 

There  are  in  addition  a  few  miscellaneous  branches  of  import,  which,  though  small 
in  reference  to  the  geneml  trade  of  London,  would  appear  large  almost  anywhere  else. 
The  import  of  Pettttoen,  for  instance,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  along  the  Bouthwaik 
shore,  employs  many  coasting  vessels,  and  numerous  men  as  porters,  &c  Bay  and 
iStratB  are  brought  both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  a  gieat  portion  of  the  import  is 
landed  nt  the  lower  part  of  Uungcrford  Market ;  to  this  spot  also  are  brought  great 
quantities  of  .FrWi  VegetaUo'va  email  wherries,  from  the  market-gardens  higher  up  the 
river,  but  only  for  transit  thence  to  Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  Custom  House  system  has  been  already  noticed  in  No.  6. 

The  Bridget  and  Dwh  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  papers. 
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XXII.    THE   BRIDGES. 


In  U«a^g  of  tb«  Biidgea,  klUiou^  HMmnamaiUi  ii  now  ftlmoct  »  part  of  London, 
ud  its  elegant  nupetuioa  bridga  dweirei  a  puiing  mention,  we  shijl  go  no  farther 
WMt  thwi  Cheleea,  from  which  the  ugly  wooden  bridga  giTe*  a  p»a»Bg«  to  the  wnii- 
mnJ  pariih  of  Battenaa  with  its  mareh,  now  about  M  be  ooDTOrted  into  a  park  for 
the  Tooreation  of  the  Inhabitanti  of  the  metnpolii.  Taking  our  departure  in  the 
■team-boat,  we  tint  perceiTO  the  prepaiations  for  the  new  bridge  about  to  be  coQ' 
■tiuoted  in  order  to  afford  a  more  oonTenient  and  direct  passage  to  (he  new  park,  tba 
£i8t  pilM  of  which  were  driven  early  in  January  of  the  preMnt  year.  We  pau  in  our 
way  many  a  place  or  huildinf;  of  literary  or  hiitorical  intereiL  There  on  our  left,  just 
beyond  the  pi«r,  you  lee,  in  that  handsome  row  of  lofty  ariitooratieal-looking  bousea 
facing  the  mer,  the  building  onoe  occupied  by  the  faioous  Don  Saltero,  and  wheie  you 
may  still  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glaai  of  wine,  and  muse  over  all  the  old  memoriei 
of  the  famoui  HuMum  of  Oariosities.  On  the  «ame  nd«,  within  the  walls  of  that 
ancient  chunih  with  its  brick  tower,  lie  buried  the  matilated  remains  of  the  great 
ChaneelloT  Hon  (a  fine  monument  marks  the  spot) ;  and  it  was  there  that,  whilst 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  accustomed  to  put  on  a  surplice,  and  sing  in  the  choir  with 
the  other  choriiten.  We  look  in  Tain  for  any  traces  of  Hore's  bouse ;  that  house 
which  Henry  at  one  time  so  loved  to  visit,  and  where  More  introduced  Holbein  to  bis 
notice ;  that  house  at  which  Enxmus  too  was  a  frequent  Tisitor  whilst  in  England, 
and  of  which  bespeaks  in  such  delightM  tenus.  "With  him"  (More),  he  says,  "you 
might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his 
house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  sometimes  moi«l  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be 
more  just  to  call  it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  its  in- 
habitants, mala  and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies  and  proGl*ble 
reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  So  wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was 
heard  in  tt ;  no  one  was  idle  ;  every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a 
temperate  cheerfulness."  The  great  court  of  Chelsea  Hospital  here  too  extends  its  front 
to  the  water,  with  its  porticoes  and  piaasas,  reminding  us  of  the  poor  orange  girl,  Nell 
Qwynn,  who,  according  to  the  tradition,  lived  to  influence  a  king's  mind  to  the  acoom- 
plisbment  of  such  a  work  ;  and  where  those  tress,  with  their  intensely-black  foliage 
expanded  horiuntally  on  the  air,  attract  the  eye,  is  the  botanical  garden  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  ;  and  the  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon,  grown,  we  believe,  from 
•lips  of  the  original  Syrian  trees  of  Scripture,  presented  to  Bir  Hans  Sloane,  the 
founder  of  the  garden.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rirer  the  white  stones  of  the  "marge," 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  sward  of  the  embankment  above,  show  what  is  to  be  the 
park.  The  iteam-boat  here  stops  for  an  instant  nearly  opposite  a  place  famous  in  Uie 
annals  of  Oockney  divenlMis,  the  Bed  House  i  Gcom  whence  there  is  little  to  attract 
attention  till  we  reach  Tauxliall,  except  the  lai^e  factories,  and  the  modem  houses 
moently  built  on  what  were  the  Neat-house  vegetable  gardens  and  where  the  old  Pest- 
h«(ues  formerly  stood. 
This  itnictttre  wai  at  first  galled  Bi«eat  I\-idge,in  Resume  fr»m  the  drcunutance 
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that  tb«  fint  stone  wu  laid  b;  Lord  DundM,  u  proij'  for  the  Prince  Regent  (Qeorge 
IT.) ;  but  one  chief  adrftotige  of  the  propoaed  structure  hariug  in  all  prcbkbility 
been  the  bcilitf  it  would  afford  to  the  Tisiton  of  the  &mou8  gardens,  the  nain«  of 
Tauxh&ll  ITU  eventually  given  to  it.  Tauzball  Bridge  ia  of  iron,  and,  it  ie  said,  the 
lightest  structure  of  the  Icind  in  Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  we  are  the  in- 
Tentors  of  iron  bridges,  but  the  nation  that  lays  claim  to  so  many  other  wonders 
undoubtedly  has  the  best  right  to  this,  as  may  be  seen  &om  a  reference  to  Du  Halde'a 
work  on  CMna.  Tauihall,  like  Putney  and  Westminster,  was  opposed  by  the  City — 
the  event  shows  with  what  success.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  a  body  of  share- 
holders, who  were  to  be  repaid  by  tolls.  The  original  proposer  was  a  gentleman,  the 
projector  of  tunnels,  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  had  the  mia- 
fortune  of  constantly  witnessing  other  men  reaping  the  honours  he  had  sown.  The 
managers  of  Tauxhall  seem  to  have  beeu  particularly  difficult  to  please.  Not  only 
Hr.  Dodd,  but  Sir  J.  Bentham  and  Mr.  Bennie  were  for  a  short  time  employed  1^ 
them,  whilst,  after  all,  the  design  of  the  existing  bridge  belongs  to  Hr.  James  Walker. 
The  work  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  May,  1811,  the  weather  that  day  bdng  so 
bad  that,  although  the  coins,  &c.,  were  depostCed  by  the  Begent's  proxy,  the  stone  was 
left  for  the  time  uncovered.  In  September,  1813,  Prince  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  (so  soon  after  killed  at  Waterloo),  laid  the  fint  stone  of  the  abut- 
ments on  the  Surrey  side.  The  entire  work  was  finished  in  1816,  at  an  expense  of 
about  ^€300,000,  and  opened  in  the  month  of  July.  The  iron  superstructure  with  it< 
nine  arches  is  supported  on  rusticated  stone  piers.  The  arches  are  equal,  each  78 
feet  in  span ;  the  roadway  measures  36  feet  acroes ;  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
bridge  is  809  feet  Prom  the  bridge  roadway  a  stturcase  descends  by  one  of  the  pien 
to  a  steam-boat  landing-pier. 

We  are  again  on  our  way,  and  some  of  the  passengers  are  wondering  what  that 
strange-looking  building  can  be,  with  so  many  angular  wings  and  small  extinguisher- 
capped  towers  or  buttresses  on  the  left  :  that  is  the  Penitentiary,  where  Bentham  had 
hoped  to  hare  seen  his  views  on  prison  discipline  carried  out,  but  was  thwarted  by  the 
personal  influence  of  King  Qeoi^e  III.,  in  opposition  to  his  own  ministry ;  and  al- 
though the  building  was  erected  according  to  his  designs,  the  plan  pursued  wi^  re- 
gard to  discipline  was  not  Bentbam's.  As  we  pass  the  Horseferry,  where,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  bridge  we  are  fast  approaching  (Westminster),  passengers  were  accus- 
tomed to  cross,  we  are  reminded  of  one  proposat  that  has  never  yet  been  carried  into 
efiect— a  proposal  for  another  metropolitan  bridge,  to  extend  firom  the  Horseferry 
to  I^mbeth  stairs,  beside  the  gateway  of  Lambeth  Palace.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
Royal  Clarence  Bridge,  and  an  Act  was  brought  into  Parliament.  But  there  the 
matter  seems  to  have  stopped,  and  is  likely  to  remain ;  so  we  must  content  ounelves, 
if  we  deure  to  cross  the  Thames  here,  with  the  same  mode  of  conveyance  which  pre- 
vailed so  far  back  as  the  seventh  century  ;  when,  according  to  the  old  legend,  St. 
Peter  descended  to  perform  himself  the  act  of  dedication  to  himself  of  the  new  church 
which  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  had  just  built  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  flung  down  by  an  earthqudce.  Bt.  Peter,  it  appears,  descended  oa 
the  Surrey  side,  with  a  host  of  heavenly  choristers,  but,  the  night  being  stormy,  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  cany  him  over.  Edric,  a  fisherman,  at  length 
crossed  with  him  in  his  wherry,  beheld  the  illumination  which  streamed  forth  from  the 
church  windows,  and  then  took  the  saint  back  to  the  Surrey  shore ;  being  rewarded 
on  his  way  by  a  miraculous  draught  of  salmon,  and  the  promise  that  if  he  gave  a 
tenth  to  the  church,  he  should  never  want  plenty  of  that  flsh.  Such  is  the  relatiou 
of  the  drcomstancea  attending  the  eaili.'st  erection  of  a  church  on  the  site  of  the 
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ftbbej  whose  beautiful  towen  jet  i^peor  ftboTO  the  line  of  the  unfinlBhed  Hoiuea  of 
Puliftment. 

Those  who  m»7  hATe  occasion  to  crou  the  river  by  &  wherry  from  the  bUutr  at  the 
foot  of  the  fine  old  gateway  of  Lambeth  Palace  to  Milibank  on  the  opposite  side,  ate 
laiided  on  a  Bhelving  slope  directly  oppoaite  the  end  of  Market  Street,  and  a  little 
Muthward  of  the  church  of  Bt.  John  Uie  Evangelist.  At  the  top  of  the  slope  stands 
a  little  woodeii  house  ;  that  is  the  old  feny-house,  and  the  place  is  that  of  the  old 
hone-foiry.  Directly  opposite,  some  hundred  yards  or  so  from  Lambeth  Palace,  is 
ao  opening  to  an  obscure  street,  still  known  as  Ferry  Street ;  and  one,  if  not  both,  of 
the  houses,  which  then  formed  considerable  inns,  still  stand  there,  where  traTellers 
were  accustomed  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  boat,  or  for  better  weather  than  pre- 
Tailed  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  or  to  stay  all  night  and  sleep  there  if  the  day 
were  far  spent  and  themselves  somewhat  timid.  Dow  primitive  all  this  seems  1  One 
can  hardly  be  satisfied  that  we  are  really  speaking  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  a  time  so  little  removed.  The  horse-ferry,  it  appears,  belonged  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  time  immemorial,  by  whom  it  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  i£20  at  the 
time  of  its  suppression  on  the  openiag  of  the  bridge.  Both  the  archbishop  and  the 
lessee  received  compensation. 

A  strenuous  opposition  was  long  shown  to  the  project  of  a  better  mode  of  transit 
over  the  river,  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  skill  and  enterprise  and  capital  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  with  the  demands  of  industry,  tiade,  and  commerce. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  principles  which  actuated  the  opposers  may  be  judged  from  the 
long  duration  of  the  contest  which  our  local  reformers  had  bad  to  maintain.  Their 
first  movements  took  place  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  followed  up 
during  almost  every  succeeding  reign,  and  particularly  during  the  periods  of  James  L, 
the  two  Charleses,  and  Qeo^e  I.,  in  each  of  which  the  matter  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament. On  one  of  the  latest  of  these  unsuccessful  attempts  the  petition  presented 
to  the  Bouse  was  met  by  a  counter-petition  from  the  Londoners,  who  exhibited  great 
alarm  and  anxiety  on  all  such  occasions,  and  now  remonstrated  in  language  that 
might  imply  they  felt  the  very  existence  of  the  trade  and  welfare  of  London  depended 
on  keeping  Westminster  without  a  bridge  for  ever.  The  Company  of  Watermen  also 
warmly  opposed  the  project,  saying  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  iU  members,  by 
greatly  lessening,  if  not  totally  destroying,  several  ferries  between  Tauxhall  and  the 
Temple,  which  they  had  power  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  which  produced  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  yearly,  for  the  benefit  of  poor,  aged,  decayed,  and  maimed  watermen 
and  their  widows.  This  opposition  was  somewhat  more  rationiJ,  and  was  rationally 
set  aside  by  compeosaUon.  It  excites  a  smile  to  read  of  some  of  the  other  enemies 
of  the  proposed  bridge :  side  by  side  with  the  petitions  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  Watermen's  Company,  was  the  petition  of  the  Wetl 
CovtUfj/  Batyemai.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
petitions  from  all  these  parties  came  pouring  in  together,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
language  shows  that  their  unanimity  was  indeed  wonderful  It  "will  be  a  great  pr^udice 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  of  Thames,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable," says  the  City ;  it "  will  tend  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames," 
says  the  Company  of  Watermen  ;  it  "  will  gnatly  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  said 
river,"  say  the  lightermen  and  bargemen  ;  but  these  last  had  an  additional  horror  in 
store.  It "  will,"  they  add  gravely,  "  endanger  the  livtt  of  tha  petitioner*  and  the  1cm 
oj good*  or  mtrelumdue  by  them  carried."  "  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  V 
might  have  been  well  asked ;  but  the  thing  was  too  farcical  to  be  worthy  of  any 
serious  notice.    Assured,  however,  of  compensation,  as  all  the  parties  were  who  had 
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the  slightait  right  to  it,  before  the  bill  wm  pMKd,  ttiere  MMua  to  have  been  an  in- 
tense bittemesa  of  feeling  excited ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a  clause  in  the  Act, 
MOM  danger  ms  apprehended  that,  in  -the  failure  of  all  lair  meam,  foul  mnld  be 
leeorted  to.  The  olause  in  queition  provide*  that  penons  wilftillj'  deatrojing  or 
daaiaging  the  said  bridge  ahould  ■uffei  death.  The  act  paseed,  after  counsel  had  been 
beard  for  and  againit  the  measure,  gn  the  Slat  of  March,  1736,  hj  a  vote  of  117  to 
12.  It  was  odd  enough  that,  vhiUt  the  first  debate  was  going  on,  the  Thamea,  as  if 
anxious  to  know  what  was  de(«nnined  in  a  matter  bo  nearly  affecting  iW  intereata, 
came  up  almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  left  the  lawyers  in 
Waitminster  Hall  a  foot  d«ep  of  water  to  wade  through.  The  site  chosen  for  the 
Iwidge,  after  much  ooiuideratioo,  was  from  the  Woolstaple  or  thereabouta,  in  the 
{Mrish  of  St.  Maigaret,  Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  in  Idunbeth.  The  erasure 
of  the  last  TOftige  of  the  qace-<»lebrat«d  market  for  wool,  to  which  generally,  in 
oranmon  with  a  few  other  places,  all  staple  commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought 
and  w^hed  for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  now  followed. 

The  mode  of  raising  the  money  required  was  by  lottery,  that  ever-ready  resource  of 
the  last  century,  when  new  works  had  to  be  built,  or  old  ones  that  had  jailed  in  their 
olfject  to  be  paid  for,  and  which  etatesmen  did  not  hesitate,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  adopt  as  the  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  finances  for  extraordinary  oocasiona.  The 
act  authorised  the  raising  of  j£63S,000  ;  &om  which  the  priies  having  been  paid,  the 
residue,  calculated  at  ^£100,000,  was  for  the  now  wodc.  There  were  alt<^ether  three 
lotteries,  and  the  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bridge  Oommissioners.  This 
body  consisted  of  two  hundred  peers  and  membcm  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  direction  of  a&irs,  "and  who,"  says  Labelye,  the  architect  of 
the  Indge  (writing  at  the  period  of  its  erection),  "notwithstanding  their  great 
bouhle,  care,  and  wearisome  attendance  in  the  discharge  of  the  sereial  important 
trusts  r^powd  in  titem  by  the  Legislature,  have  abeolutely  no  kind  of  salaries,  perqui- 
sites, fees,  rewards,  or  'oonsideration  whatsoever,  except,  as  a  nobleman  among  them 
Dobly  expreaaes  it,  the  Aonour  of  doing  what  wu  thought  impombU."  Why  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  should  be  thought  a  work  of  such  great  difficulty  as 
to  be  spoken  of  in  these  terms,  we  can  now  hudly  understand ;  we  have  grown  liuni- 
liar  with  this  kind  of  architectural  greatness.  But  when  Westminster  Bridge  was 
undertaken  KigUnd  had  seen  no  work  of  corresponding  magnitude  performed  aince 
the  building  of  Old  London  Bridge,  six  centuries  before,  and  that  structure,  making 
arery  allowance  for  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  engineering,  waa  a 
work,  by  comparison,  as  eaay  to  build,  as  it  was  awkward  and  dangnous  when  accom- 
I^idied.  Having  referred  to  the  architect  of  the  bridge,  we  may  here  say  a  few  words 
on  him  and  hit  publication.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swiss,  who  a^ipean  to  have  been 
patronised,  if  he  was  not  brought  over  to  England,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
chief  of  the  acting  commissioners,  but  who  became  a  naturaliaed  subject  of  England, 
and  pnmd  of  his  adopted  laud.  He  waa  a  man  highly  esteemed,  it  is  aaid,  for  his 
honour  and  probity.  On  the  completion  of  the  bridge  he  retired  to  spend  his  latter 
days  in  the  more  oongcnial  atmosphere  of  Franoe,  where  he  died  in  1702.  Buch  is 
the  (sitire  amount  of  the  biography  of  this  able  man  that  we  have  met  with.  Neither 
Horaoe  Walpole  nor  Hr.  Allan  Cunuinghan  mention  him  among  theii  other  notices 
and  liv«s  of  arohitecta,  in  their  respective  wodcs  on  the  subject. 

On  looking  at  the  spot  ohoBen,  Labelye  found  the  width  of  the  river  to  be  about 
1290  feet,  or  300  feet  wider  than  London  Bridge.  The  line  across  the  water  waa 
almost  due  east  and  west.  Host  people  are  aware  that  the  general  mode  of  etectmg 
pien  of  bridge!  is  by  tha  CfAeidun,  %  Had  cf  wall  of  wood  formed  of  piles  separatdy 
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driven  in,  enctorang  the  apace  reqnired,  from  irhich  the  w&ter  may  then  he  tbawn  ; 
but  Lftbelye's  method  wu  different,  tad  in  England,  we  beliere,  at  the  time,  a«w. 
He  proposed  to  the  commisrionere  that  the  fonndalion  of  every  pier  should  be  laid  on 
a  strong  grating  of  tiniber  planked  underneath  ;  that  this  grating  of  timber  should 
be  made  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  such  as  is  called  eauMn  by  the  Frenoh ;  that  the 
sides  of  this  OiisBOn  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  away  after  the  pier  should 
be  finished  ;  that  the  bed  of  the  river  should  be  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  made 
level,  in  order  to  lay  thoreoa  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  ;  that  wherever  the  ground 
nnder  the  ezoavatioa  or  pit  should  provo  good,  there  would  be  no  necesrity  for  piling 
it ;  but  that,  in  case  the  ground  under  the  foundation-pit  should  not  prove  of  a  suffi- 
cient consistence,  it  should  be  piled  all  aver  as  closely  as  necessary  ;  the  heads  of 
these  piles  then  to  be  sawn  level,  close  to  the  bottom  et  the  pit,  and  on  their  tops 
the  grating  and  foundation  of  the  pier  be  laid,  as  is  usual  In  such  oases.  And  this 
description  accurately  esplains  the  method  followed.  The  caissoua  used  by  lAbelye 
were  the  largest  ever  known,  containing  Mch  one  hundred  and  fifty  Imtds  of  fir 
timber.  The  piera  also  he  proposed  should  be  built  in  an  uncommon  manner.  In- 
stead of  an  outward  shell  of  hard  stones,  filled  in  the  inside  with  nibble  or  brick- 
work, he  determined  to  build  them  quite  solid,  and  of  lai^  blocks  of  Portland  stone. 
The  first  stone  of  the  first  pier  was  lud  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  January,  1739.  It 
was  on  the  23rd  of  April,  he  tellsus,  "the  festival  of  St.  Qeorge,  the  fint  pier  was 
entirely  completed,  having  been  executed  with  all  the  success  that  oould  be  desired." 
By  the  time  they  got  to  the  fourth  pier  the  work  proceeded  with  great  celerity,  and 
that  part  of  tbe  bridge  was  finished  in  twenty  days. 

Up  to  this  period  Uie  intention  of  the  commissioners  was  to  erect  a  timber  super- 
structure of  very  peculiar  and  ingenious  construction.  But  an  accident  gave  Labelye 
the  power  of  carrying  out  his  entire  design,  and  the  metropolis  a  bridge  worthy  of  it. 
This  was  the  great /nut,  which,  commencing  on  Christmas- day,  1739,  continued  with 
extraordinary  severity  for  several  weeks.  The  Thames  soon  began  to  be  impassable 
OD  account  of  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  which,  gradually  becoming  fixed,  gave  a 
strangely  wild  and  picturesque  chataotei  to  the  scene.  The  river  appeared  like  a  far- 
stretching  snowy  field,  covered  with  huge  icy  rocks.  People  began  to  pass  to  and  fro, 
then  booths  were  erected,  until  the  whole  became  a  kind  of  continued  fiur,  and  the 
printing-presses  scattered  about  were  busily  employed  in  diffusing  records  of  so  novel 
an  cccurrence.  The  frost  was  as  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  operations  as  it  was  serere. 
In  Ireland  persons  passed  across  the  fresh-water  lake  Lough  Neagh  on  the  ioe,  a  dis- 
tKuee  of  twenty  miles.  In  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  very  bears  and  wolves  were 
driven  fWnn  their  hiding-places  into  the  open  countiy,  and  became  a  new  calamity  to 
tbe  inluibitants.  Trees  were  split,  bread  and  most  other  eatables  had  to  be  thawed 
by  the  fire  before  they  could  be  cut,  water  still  liquid  froze  in  the  very  a«t  of  pouring 
it  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  stood  up  in  tbe  glass  like  an  idols  ;  the  wum 
Mood  stifiened  in  the  veins ;  persons  were  found  dead  on  tbe  highways,  and  some  of 
the  poor  even  in  their  houses.  The  damage  to  the  shipping,  &0.,  on  the  Thames  was 
rery  gre&t ;  vessels  with  valuable  ladings  sunk,  and  others,  with  lighters  and  boats 
innumerable,  were  greatly  injured.  The  wmka  of  the  bridge  were  not  destined  to 
escape.  All  the  piles  then  standing,  one  hundred  and  forty  In  number,  wen  torn 
away  from  their  strong  fitstanings,  and  above  half  of  them  snapped  in  two,  and  other 
mischief  of  less  importance  was  done.  But  the  apparent  evil  was  in  this  case  a  great 
good.  It  set  the  minds  of  the  commlssionera  to  work  to  roKKinsider  their  purpose. 
Whilst  tbe  frost  continued  no  advance  could  be  made,  and,  says  Labelye,  "during 
that  intCTTuption  soma  oommisnoMrs  obssrved  at  the  Board  that  the  goodness  of  the 
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method  nuule  use  of  in  building  the  pien  was  then  suffieientlj  tested ;  that  the 
public  in  general  vae  highly  disgusted  at  the  thoughts  of  having  a  wooden  biidge," 
and  spoke  freely  of  its  disadTantages,  among  nhich  was  ths  liability  of  "  being  car- 
ried aifftj  or  groatlj  damaged  bj  any  future  heaps  of  ice  such  at  iras  then  on  the 
froieu  Thames."  The  subject  of  the  repairs  of  a  wooden  bridge  was  now  agitated, 
and  that  soon  deoided  the  question.  Its  contractors  declined  undertaking  to  keep  it 
in  repair  at  any  fixed  price;  andbefoM  the  labourers  were  able  to  recommence  the  work, 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  &ost  in  February,  1740,  I^belye  had  obtuned  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oommiMioners  to  a  bridge  of  stone,  with  fifteen  arches,  and  abutments,  all 
on  what  was  then  esteemed  a  peculiarly  grand  scale ;  the  fomter,  for  instance,  in- 
creasing from  a  span  of  52  feet  (excluding  the  small  abutment  arches)  on  each  side, 
to  one  of  76  for  the  centra  arch,  and  the  |ners  &om  IS  feet  broad  to  17.  The  entire 
length  of  the  bridge  was  to  be  1220  feet,  its  breadtli  40.  The  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  NoTember,  1760. 

Becent  urcumstances  enable  us  to  add  a  useful  appendix  to  this  narration.  An 
extensire  reparation  of  the  bridge  has  been  for  some  time  going  on,  having  for  its 
object  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  pier  undermined  by  the  flow  of  the 
Thames  since  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge ;  to  lower  the  roadway  in  the  centre, 
to  rsiee  the  approaches,  and,  by  removing  the  balustrades,  to  lessen  the  weight  upon 
the  arches.  But  the  reparation  hat  not  been  completely  effectual,  and  the  bridge 
must  doubtless  within  a  short  time  come  down.  A  bill  for  this  purpose,  and  for  erect- 
ing a  new  one,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  Westminster  we  approach  the  elegant  suspension  bridge,  called  at  first 
Charing  Cross  Bridge,  and  now  known  as  Hungerford  Bridge.  It  extends  &om 
Hungerford  Market,  on  the  Middlesex  shore,  to  Pedlar's  Acre,  on  the  Surrey  shore.  It 
iras  begun  in  1641,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  ISIS,  at  a  total  cost  of  £110,000. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  I.  E.  Brunei.  The  chains,  which  support  the  roadway,  four  in 
number,  run  over  two  towers  built  in  the  Italian  style,  which  rest  on  inverted  arches, 
placed  without  piles  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and 
are  90  feet  high  from  high-water  mark,  while  the  roadway  in  the  centre  is  32  feet 
from  the  same  point.  Down  one  of  these  towers,  each  of  which  is  8S  feet  square,  is  a 
staircase  leading  to  a  steam-boat  pier.  It  forms  three  arches  or  openings,  of  which 
the  centre  one  has  a  span  of  676  feet  S  inches;  tike  two  others  have  openings  of 
333  feet  each.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  14  feet.  It  is  only  intended  for  foot- 
passengers,  and  the  toll  is  a  halfpenny.  The  main  arch  has  a  wider  span  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  the  next  largest,  being  only  560  feet. 

From  Hungerford  to  Waterloo  there  is  little  on  either  side  of  individual  interest  to 
attract  the  attention,  unless  the  scientific  mysteries  of  the  shot-towers  ou  one  side,  or 
the  grave  respectability  of  many  of  the  old  houses  yet  remaining  on  the  other,  with 
their  projecting  bow  windows — those  not  unworthy-looking  descendants  of  the  old 
palatial  mansions  of  the  place— be  considered  exceptiona  There  is  the  fine  water- 
gate,  too,  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  last  remnant  of  the  mansion  of  the  haughty  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Waterloo  Bridge  is  now  immediately  before  us ;  and,  as  we  gaze  long 
and  earnestly  on  that  exquisite  combination  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  t»idge 
architecture  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful,— the  broad  and  level  roadway,  and  the 
light  and  elegant  balustrade,  the  almost  indestructible  foundations,  and  the  airy  sweqi 
of  the  arches  they  support, — we  feel  the  justice  of  Canova's  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
finest  bridge  in  Europe,  and  can  appreciate  the  great  artist's  enthusiasm  when  ha 
added  that  it  was  alone  worth  coming  from  Rome  to  London  to  see.  And  in  Canova's 
words  the  opinion  of  profeecional  men,  English  and  fonigD,  a<  well  a«  of  the  most 
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enlightened  connoiiuure,  hu  found  voice.  It  wia  &t  6nt  intended  to  hftve  elected  ft 
voodeB  bridge ;  but  after  much  opposition  and  enormoua  expense  an  Act  for  »  stone 
biidge  WM  obtaioed,  in  1609.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  "Strand  Bridge  Compau;,"  with  power  to  raise  £500,000,  but  which  was  subso- 
qusntlj  increased  Ironi  time  to  time,  and  ultimately  above  a  millloa  was  expended  on 
the  work.  The  man  whoae  name  is  so  indisiolubij  connected  with  some  of  the  mightiest 
outward. manifeatations  of  the  greatness  of  Iiondon,  her  bridges  and  docks  (we  refer 
to  the  late  Hr.  John  Beanie),  was  applied  to  for  designs.  In  London  one-half  the 
bridges,  and  those  the  finest^  may  ba  said  to  belong  to  him ;  for  whilst  Waterloo  and 
Southwark  were  built  under  bis  direct  superintendence,  he  also  furnished  the  designs 
for  London,  which,  after  his  death  in  1821,  were  acted  upon  bj  his  son,  the  present 
Sir  John  Rennie.  Two  designs  were  furnished  for  the  proposed  Strand  Bri<^,  one 
with  seven,  the  other  with  nine  arches  ;  the  la«t  was  adopted.  The  lite  chosen  was 
the  space  extending  from  ft  little  to  the  west  of  Somerset  Place,  on  the  Middlesex 
shore,  to  a  part  close  by  Cuper's  Bridge,  on  that  of  Surrey.  The  road  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Obelisk  iu  St  George's  Fields  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  s^^endid 
approaches  on  the  other  side  also  date  from  the  erection  of  the  bridge.  During  the 
progress  of  the  latter,  the  site  of  Waterloo  Place  was  partly  occupied  by  remains  of 
the  Savoy  Palace,  its  fine  Qothic  windows  and  buttressed  walls  exciting  the  grief  of 
many  an  antiquary  who  came  to  look  on  them  for  the  last  time.  Witik  these  vras  also 
swept  away  the  chapel  of  the  German  Reformed  Protestants. 

The  first  stone  of  the  bridge  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  October,  1611,  when  a  block  of 
Comisb  granite  was  lowered  over  an  excavation  containing  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  reign,  and  a  plate  with  a  suitable  inscription.  The  foundations,  unlike  those  of 
Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges,  were  hud  in  co&er-dams.  This  was  the  most 
expensive,  but  the  most  certain  and  durable  mode.  The  grosnd  was  found  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  stratum  of  gravel  over  a  stratum  of  clay,  into  which  piles  of  beech 
and  elm,  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  thick,  were  driven  in  three  concentric  rows. 
The  whole  was  then  strengthened  by  masonry.  The  sur&ce  of  the  pien,  as  well  as 
of  the  abutments  and  entire  superstructure,  were  built  of  blocks  of  Craigleith  and 
Derbyshire  granite.  In  building  the  arches  the  stones  were  rammed  together  with 
great  force ;  so  that  when  the  centres  were  removed,  not  one  of  them  sunk  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  as  extra- 
ordinaiy  as  its  beauty.  Not  the  least  noticeable  part  of  the  bridge  are  the  series  of 
arches  on  each  side,  which  raise  the  road  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  There  are  no  less 
th&n  thirty-nine  of  these  semicircular  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side,  each  of  sixteen 
feet  span,  in  addition  to  one  of  larger  dimensions,  that  crosses  the  road  now  lying 
buxiedi,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  beneath,  and  sixteen  on  the  Strand  side.  Over  these 
arches  is  carried  a  magnificent  roadway  of  70  feet  in  width.  If  to  the  length  of  the 
bridge,  13S6  feet,  we  add  the  abutments,  54,  and  the  range  of  brick  arches,  1076,  we 
have  a  total  length  of  2456  feet  I  A  writer  in  the  '  Bdiuhui^h  Review '  some  years 
ago,  speaking  of  the  pride  of  the  Parisians  in  their  three  new  bridges  (for  they,  like 
us,  added  that  number  to  their  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century),  says 
that  even  in  surface  and  mass  alone  Waterloo  would  surpass  the  three  bridges  united. 
Certainly  the  dimensions  we  have  given  divest  the  remark  of  any  appearance  of  exag- 
geration. 

,A"  the  work  advanced  towards  completion,  the  name  (Strand  Bridge)  was  altered,  for 
reasons  thus  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1816,  relating  to  the  structure : — 
"  Whoreas  the  said  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  a  work  of  great  stability  and  mag- 
nificence, and  such  works  aro  adapted  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
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gntA  and  glorious  Klu«r«m«ati,  mi  whereu  the  eomponj  of  pM>pi«t«n  ■(•  dMiroui 
tbkt  a  denpiation  shall  b«  given  to  the  uid  bridge  whioh  shall  be  a  lasting  record  of 
the  brilliant  and  deciiive  victory  [Waterloo],  aohieTod  hj  Hli  Majertj's  foroea,  in  oon- 
junetion  with  those  of  bis  alllM,  on  the  18tb  da/  of  June,  1815."  The  bridge  thus 
receired  the  appellation  it  now  bears.  Similar  oonriderationi  fixed  the  date  of  tht 
public  opening.  June  16  (1817). — This  daj,  the  anniTenary  of  the  glorious  Tietotj 
of  Watwloo,  the  magnificent  new  bridge  whioh  otosms  the  Thames  from  the  Strand, 
was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  b;  the  Prince  Begeut  himself.  A  toll  Is  talcoi 
on  this  bridge  for  horsss,  euriaget,  and  foot-passengers.  For  foot-passengers  it  wu 
originally  a  penny,  but  baa  bem  reduced  to  a  halfpenny. 

Between  Waterloo  and  Blaokfriara  Bridges,  the  magnificent  facade  of  Somerwt  House, 
and  the  fresh-looking  gardens  of  the  Temple,  are  the  chief  objects  of  attraetion— 
each  calling  up  a  long  train  of  hiatorioal  memories.  Before  the  building  of  Blaokfrian 
Bridge  the  Delghboorhood  on  tlie  City  side  of  the  river  was  of  a  very  low  and  disre- 
putable character.  Bridewell,  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  Newgate,  with  Fleet  Market,  and 
the  Fleet  River  open  in  Bridge  Street,  and  a  parcel  of  miserable  ruinous  houses  at 
the  back  of  Fleet  Street,  proved  a  nuisance,  that  the  City  authorities  thought  might 
be  well  got  rid  of,  and  at  a  ooinparatiTBly  low  price.  They  therefore  determined  here 
to  build  their  new  bridge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rirer  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  still  more  fkTOurable.  On 
tho  Surrey  shore  extended  one  long  line  of  houses,  with  handsomely  lud-out  gardens 
at  the  back.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  committee,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  new 
work  was  entrusted,  was  that  of  advertising  for  plans,  and  there  w«a  no  lack  of  com- 
munications. After  much  disousuon,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  look  an  actiTC  part  againit 
the  suooessful  candidate,  the  work  was  entmsted  to  Mr.  Hylne,  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  first  pile  waf  driven  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames  on  the  Tth  of  May,  1760, 
and  was  broken  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  by  a  west-oountry  bargeman.  The 
foundations  of  every  pier  were  to  be  piled,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  accidents  as  the  sinking  of  the  pier  at  Westminster  Bridge  a  few  yean  before. 
Mylne,  like  lAbslye,  built  his  piers  with  caissons.  There  is  lying  in  the  British 
Husenm  (the  gift  of  the  architect  himself)  a  mode]  of  a  part  of  his  bridge,  repre- 
senting the  plan  of  his  centre  frames  (the  wood-work  on  which  the  stone  is  laid  during 
the  formation  of  the  arch),  which  shows  tbat  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  was  original 
and  eminently  happy.  The  first  caisson  was  "launched  with  great  dexterity"  an  the 
19tb  of  May,  but  the  tide  was  not  high  enough  to  float  it  off  to  its  destined  station, 
and  the  populaoe  assembled  were  greatly  disappointed.  On  the  2nd  of  Juno  it  was 
conveyed  to  its  moorings  within  the  piles,  and  duly  descended  to  its  place.  The  Arat 
stone  was  laid  on  the  Slst  of  October  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Bb  Thomas  Chitly,  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  other  personages,  when 
various  coins  were  depoaitod  in  the  proper  place,  and  oertain  lai^  plates,  of  puis  tin, 
with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  stating  that  the  work  was  undertaken  "  amidst  the  raga 
of  an  extenfive  war,"  and  ending  with  the  following  glowing  eult^  on  Uie  minister  t 
"  And  that  there  might  remain  to  posterity  a  monument  of  this  city's  affection  to  the 
man  who,  by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  the  steadiness  of  bis  mind,  and  a  certain  kind 
of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and  spirit  (under  the  Divine  favour,  and  fortunate 
auspices  of  George  II.),  recovered,  augmented,  and  secured  the  British  Empire  In  Acb, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  restored  the  ancient  reputation  and  influence  of  bis  oountry 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  citlsens  of  London  hare  unanimously  vot«d  thii 
bridge  to  be  inseribed  with  the  name  of  William  Pitt."  Among  the  other  medals 
deposited  in  the  stone  was  a  lilver  one,  whiiA  had  been  eherished  as  the  nemorial  of 
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the  joung  sichiteet'e  first  triumph,  the  medal  givau  him  bj  the  A<!kdemj  at  Borne. 
Should  Mms  fatura  antiqnaiy,  wj  in  the  jeu  of  Our  Lrad  5851,  hare  the  rum- 
maging of  then  stores,  we  maj  imagine  the  delight  with  which  he  would  urire  at 
thi«. 

We  haTe  tittle  more  to  aj  conceining  the  erection  of  the  bridge.  It  appean,  bom 
the  'Gentleman's  Hagacine,'  that  on  the  let  of  October,  1764,  the  great  aroh  was 
opened,  and  that  the  Lord  Major,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  ^^  in  the  City  baige,  "  with 
her  oan  in  full  play,  passed  through  it  The  noricmen  mnged  UiemselTei  round  the 
rim  of  the  arch,  one  man  to  each  stone,  on  the  ocoaeiou,  which  had  a  ver;  prett  j  effect 
in  showing  the  magnificence  of  the  arcb,  hj  a  comparatiTe  Tiew  of  the  men  and  the 
stones."  It  was  opened  for  foot-pauengcn  in  1766,  a  temporary  footway  having  been 
made  across  the  aidies ;  for  hones  in  1768 ;  and  oompletelj  on  the  10th  of  NoTember, 
1769.  The  embankments  and  approaches,  which  were  woi^s  of  considen^e  difficuHj, 
oooupied  some  ;eart  longer.  The  funds  for  the  work  had  been  ruMd  hj  loan,  on 
the  secnrity  of  the  City,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  by  tolls  leTied  on  the  bridge.  These 
were  my  successful,  producing,  in  the  first  twelve  weeks,  £768,  and  in  a  subsequent 
year  (from  I^dy-day,  1782,  to  Lady-day,  1783)  above  iaOOO  :  ultimately  Qovemment 
bought  the  tolls,  and  made  the  bridge  free.  The  entire  expense  was  nearly  £300,000 ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  architect  that  he  built  the  bridge  itself  for  some 
£160  len  than  his  estimate ;  he  said  the  expense  should  not  exceed  X1S3,000  ;  it  was 
just  £163,640  2t.  lOd.  Our  readers,  after  this  statement,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
how  shabbily  he  was  treated.  He  had  been  engaged  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
at  a  salary  of  £300  a-year,  with  the  promise  of  a  further  remuneration  of  fi  per  cent, 
on  the  money  laid  out.  Some  honest  gentlemen,  however,  objected  to  the  payment  of 
the  per-centage  ;  and  Mylne  was  obliged  to  assume  a  hostile  position  before  he  could 
obtain  it  in  1776. 

The  repair  of  Blackfriars,  like  that  of  Westminster  Bridge,  has  been  of  late  yean 
a  most  eipenuve  and  laborious  business.  This  partly  arises  from  the  soft  nature  of 
the  Portland  stone  of  whioh  both  bridges  are  erected,  and  its  peouliar  unfitness  to 
resist  the  action  of  water.  Blackfriars  being  examined  in  1833  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burgess  (the  foundations  by  means  of  Deane's  patent  helmet),  it  was  found  that 
almost  every  part  of  the  woik  required  reparation— new  piling,  f(»  whioh  cofferdams 
had  to  be  made,  new  cutwaters,  new  arch-ttones,  &o.  The  extent  of  the  repair  needed 
may  be  beet  understood  from  the  estimated  expense,  £90,000 1  But  it  was  inevitable, 
so  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  and  the  work  proceeded  with.  The  foundations 
of  the  piers  were  first  rendered  secure  by  a  casing  of  sheet  piling  covered  with  granite 
masonry.  The  cutwaters  were  then  raised  as  well  aa  repaired,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
Ionic  oolumns  above,  which  is  conndered  to  he  an  improvement  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  bridge,  and  the  balustrade  was  replaced  by  a  solid  stone  parapet.  The 
increased  current  of  the  river,  however,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
tnent  of  old  London  Bridge,  has  so  scoured  the  bed  at  to  ooeasion  the  subsidence  of 
one  of  the  piers,  and  the  cracking  of  one  of  the  arches,  in  ISCO.  The  damage  wu  not 
very  ievere,  and  is  now  almost  wholly  remedied,  though  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  arcb  which  bad  yielded,  with  an  iron  arch,  and  to  protect  the  piers 
by  shooting  chalk  into  the  river  at  their  feet,  which  forms  a  concrete. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  river  is  that  now  lying  on  our  right  between 
the  bridges  of  Blackfriars  and  Southwark,  and  known  generally  ^m  a  very  remote 
period  as  the  Bankside.  The  stsirs  towards  which  yonder  wherry  with  its  somewhat 
heavy  load  is  gliding  aro  called  Paris  Oarden  Stairs,  the  last  relio  of  the  once  popular 
plsc*  of  tmusemont  whan  bear-baiting  was  not  only  a  fMhionsble  but  m  queenly  sport. 
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Faria  Ouden  itu  also  a  r«gulur  pl&yhoiue  at  oae  period,  for  one  of  Ben  Jomon's 
critics,  Dekker,  reproaches  him  nith  his  ill  succesB  on  the  stage  geaerallj,  and  in  piu<- 
ticular  -with  his  peribrmaQce  of  'Zuliman'  at  the  Paris  Qarden.  In  1663  the  ecaffold- 
ing  supporting  the  spectators  fell  during  a  perfonnance,  and  great  nuiabers  were 
lolled  or  severely  injured.  This  was  looked  on  as  a  judgment  by  many.  Beyond 
Paris  (Jardea  ireie  the  two  chief  Bear  Gardens,  properly  so  called,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  such  purposes  only,  and  not  for  dramatic  entertunments :  the 
name  is  yet  preserved  in  that  of  a  street  opening  &om  6(uikrid&  Stow  describes 
them  as  places  wherein  were  kept "  bears,  bulls,  and  other  beasts  to  be  bayed ;  as  also 
masliffB  in  sereral  kennels  nourished  to  bait  them.  These  bears  and  other  beasts  are 
there  baited  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded  about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe." 
Farther  on  still  were  the  stews  or  brothels,  licensed,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  Paria, 
Their  very  antiquity  imparts  a  certain  degree  of  interest  and  respectability  to  a 
reroltii^  subject.  It  appears  that  "  In  a  Parliament  bolden  at  Westminster,  the 
eighth  of  Henry  11.,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Cammons,  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
and  Lords,  that  divers  constitutions  (or  rules)  for  ever  should  be  kept  within  that 
lordship  or  franchise  according  to  the  old  customs  that  had  been  there  used  time  out 
of  mind."  "Old  customs"  in  force  "time  out  of  mind"  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  mutt  be  indeed  old.  There  is  a  curious  historical  passage  connected  with  these 
houses.  Till  the  time  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  they  belonged  to  no  less  a  person 
than  William  Walworth,  mayor  of  London ;  and  although  we  do  not  exactly  wish  to 
insinuate  that  the  worthy  mayor  was  roused  by  the  spoil  of  this  part  of  his  property 
which  ensued  at  the  instance  of  the  rebels,  yet  it  may  have  done  something  towards 
sharpening  his  zeal,  and  made  faim  bestir  himself  so  effectually  as  he  did  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  original  number  of  houses  was  dghteen,  which  were  reduced 
to  twelve  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL  They  must  have  presented  a  strange-looking 
aspect  from  the  river,  with  their  signs,  "not  hanged  out,  but  painted  on  the  walls, 
as  a  Boar's  Head,  the  Cross  Keys,  the  Qua,  the  Castle,  the  Crane,  the  Cardinal's  Hat, 
the  Bell,  the  Swan,  dec"  Stow,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  goes  on  to  say,  . 
"I  have  heard  ancient  men  of  good  credit  report  that  these  single  women  were  for- 
bidden the  rites  of  the  church  so  long  aa  they  continued  that  sinful  life,  and  were 
excluded  from  Ohristian  burial  if  they  were  not  reconciled  before  their  death.  And 
therefore  there  was  a  plot  of  ground  called  '  Single  Women's  Churchyard,'  appointed 
for  them,  not  far  &om  the  parish  church. "—Btow's 'Survey,' p.  449.  The  nuisance 
was  at  last  abolished  by  "  sound  of  trumpet "  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Tin.  And  here,  too,  on  the  Bankside,  was  the  Globe  Theatre,  Sbakspere's  theatre, 
situated  very  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  approach  to  the  present  Southwark  Bridge, 
which  now  bestrides  with  its  colossal  arches  about  the  same  part  of  the  river  as  that 
through  which  the  courtiers  of  Elisabeth  and  James's  reigns,  in  all  their  bravery  of 
costume,  were  wont  to  pass  to  and  ho,  to  welcome  some  fresh  novelty  from  the 
world's  master  mind,  and  learn,  if  they  were  capable  of  it,  some  new  lessons  in  that 
wondrous  school  of  humanity. 

Southwark  Bridge  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  £800,000,  by  a  company  of 
proprietors,  who  obtained  the  necessary  Act  of  Puliament  in  1811.  On  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  T.  Turton,  in  answer  to  the  opposi- 
tion offered  by  Sirs  W.  Curtis  and  C.  Price,  of  civic  &me,  remarked  that  Mr.  Beunie 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  London  Bridge  after  one  hard  &ost  might  not  last  one 
year :  an  excellent  reason  certainly  for  expediting  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  in 
the  vicinity.  The  spot  selected  was  from  Bankside  on  the  Surrey  shtne  to  a  place 
dose  by  the  Three  Cranes  Whaif,  and  between  that  and  Queenhithe,  on  the  <^po«ite 
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or  HiddleMi  Imnk  ;  a  part  of  soiiie  note  even  from  the  ray  remottBt  periods  of  me- 
tropolitan histoiy.  It  forma  ft  portion  of  the  Vintij  W»rd,  bo  called  from  the  vint- 
ners  oi  wine-merchants  of  Bordeaux,  who,  from  a  vei;  earl;  period,  were  accustomed 
to  bring  their  lighten  and  other  veseels  laden  with  wine  to  this  part,  and  there  land 
it  bj  means  of  craneg  {whence  the  name  of  Three  Cranes  Wharf),  for  sale  during  the 
next  fortj  dajs.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Tintaers  compluued  that  they 
could  neither  "  sell  their  wines,  although  paTing  poundage,  neither  hire  houaes  nor 
cellan  to  lay  them  in."  In  (»nieqaenoe,  that  monarch  ordered  redress  to  be  given, 
and  houses  were  built  for  the  merchants'  accommodation,  with  Taults,  &a^  for  the 
■towage  of  their  wines.  The  original  name  of  Queenhlthe  was  Edred's  hithe  (f. «., 
Bdred's  harbour).  Fonnerlj  ships  were  brought  up  thus  far  to  discharge  their  cargoes, 
London  Bridge  having  a  drawbridge  which  opened  to  allow  them  to  pass.  The  name 
Queen's  hithe  is  supposed  to  be  derired  from  Henry  III.  having  gifen  its  profits  to 
bis  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ships  of  the  cinque  ports  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  com  thenceforward  only  to  this  plaoe. 

The  bridge  was  begun  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1614,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
south  pier  laid  by  Lord  Keith  on  the  23rd  of  May,  181!^  who,  with  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  of  management,  partook  of  a  cold  collation  on  a  temporary 
bridge  erected  on  the  works.  The  whole  was  finished  in  less  tiian  fire  years,  and  was 
opened,  without  any  particular  ceremony,  at  midnight  (the  bridge  being  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gas),  in  April,  1819.     As  an  iron  bridge  this  is.' confessedly  without  a 
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hnt  been  oD«  of  th«  mott  ftmous  of  our  pnblie  monmnoDta  foi  not  much  ihort  of  » 
thousand  jwui.  Th«  Thamea  tX  Loodon  u  now  aoved  bj  no  fewer  thui  eight 
bridges  ;  but  it  is  onlj  »  centory  ago  linee  London  Bridge  afforded  the  onlj  panage 
from  the  one  bank  of  the  rirer  to  the  other,  and  the  onlj  eDtraDce  into  the  town 
from  the  south,  as  it  had  dona  for  eight  aenturie«  [weTioui.  Whoerer,  thereflDie, 
went  out  or  came  in,  to  or  from  the  wealthiaet,  the  moit  populoui,  and  in  eTsry  eenw 
the  tnoBt  important,  parU  of  the  oountry,  or  to  or  from  almoet  anj  one  of  the  ports  of 
communication  with  other  countriei,  pawed,  from  the  daje  of  the  Saxons  to  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  either  orec  thii  great  thonnigbfiu^  or  under  it  There 
it  stood,  looking  down,  upon  the  ever-flowing  rirer,  and  coursed  itaelf  bj  almost  aa 
uureiting  a  living  tide,  of  the  multitudes  of  one  generation  pursuing  those  of  an- 
othw,  amid  "  the  masques  and  mnmmerie*  and  triumphi"  wherewith  eaeh  succes- 
sivelj  sought  to  gild  its  mortality.  But  the  bridge  itself  also  underwent  Tariou* 
tranflforraationB  in  this  long  oourse  of  ages. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  bridge  here  at  least  as  earlj  u  1008,  for  the  old  Ice- 
landic historian,  Snorro  Sturleson,  gives  an  account  of  its  bung  pulled  down  by  the 
fleet  of  King  Anlaf,  or  Olare,  of  Norwaj,  when  asiiiting  Ethelred  against  the  Danei. 
The  bridge  which  King  Olare  thus  pulled  down  with  liii  ships  and  their  strong  eablea 
was  no  doubt  constructed  only  of  wood  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  rebuilt  of 
the  same  material ;  for  there  certainly  was  once  more  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
London,  when  the  Danish  king,  Canute,  invaded  tbe  country  in  1016.  Ilia  fleet,  the 
Saxon  chronicler  informs  us,  after  stopping  for  a  short  time  at  Oreenwich,  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  London ;  "  where,"  it  is  added,  "  they  sank  a  deep  dit<A  on  the  south 
side,  and  dragged  their  ahipe  to  the  wast  side  of  the  bridge." 
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uiutble  to  >ouit.  It  WH,  w«  KM  toll),  antinly  gwept  i 
STST,  foon  ftftw  its  dealmction  in  1091,  ii  nifSdentl, 
ft  cbuter  of  Henrj  I.,  quoted  hj  Stow,  ezomptiag  • 
monki  of  fiftttla  Abbey,  from  "  (birai  Mid  hundreds,  i 
(crrituda,  uid  nunalj,  trom  the  work  of  London  Bri 
ftt  Perenw;,"  it  would  eeem  thftt  tlie  expenw  of  the 
muntaining  it  in  repair,  wm  at  thi«  time  provided 
uiumei,  bj  eontributioni  exacted  from  all  the  ■ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but— -bj  an  aMenment  lerii 
of  BoiTsj  (where  thii  manor  wai),  and,  no  doubt,  al» 
tbia  would  be  onlj  oonformable  to  the  andent  rule  o 
bridges.  In  another  ehartn  of  tha  SSnd  of  Henry 
the  monki  of  BermondHj  of  five  ihiUingB  a  year 
London  Bridge ;  the  imall  beginning  of  thoM  endo 
forming  what  are  called  the  Bridgehoiue  Ettates,  aoi 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thouiand  pound*  a 
down  in  1136  by  a  fire,  which  began  in  the  hou 
Btone,  and  laid  the  City  in  mini  from  St.  Paul's 
ever,  who  wrote  hit  ourioui'DeMription'  within  for 
of  the  people  as  being  aoouitomed  in  bi*  day  I 
ful  of  laughter,  when  the  boat-tilting  waa  exhibitec 
aisertc,  without  quoting  hia  authority,  tltat  the  bri 
the  year  11B3,  "by  Peter  Colechuroh,  prieet  and 
this  erection — like  all  the  preceding  onee,  stll 
atephsn  had  in  his  eye ;  and  this  ffust,  by-tbe-by, 
nearly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  era  of  that  wri 
London ;  which  Pegge,  hi*  last  editor,  baa  shown 
time  between  1170  and  1183,  but  which  mrely  oai 
drawn  up  aRer  the  fint  stone  bridge  orer  the  Thai 
to  be  built,  since,  OTen  while  ezpreitly  notieing  the 
any  other  than  one  wfaioh,  from  what  i«  said  of  it, 
itructure,  not  in  the  ooune  of  building,  but  comp 
London  Bridge  of  stone  was  begun  to  be  built  In  the 
till  the  year  IBOO.  The  architect  was  the  same  who 
Peter,  Curate  of  St.  Maiy  Colechuroh  at  the  south  < 
cers'  Alley),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Poultry,  a  ohap 
Thomas  ^  Becket  had  been  baptized.  Stow  note*  thi 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  old  timber  one,  whicb 
the  Conqueror  mentioned  abore,  was,  at  least  in  tl 
tolph's  wharf,  still  marked  by  St.  Botolph's  Lftne.  8 
upon  strong  firamea  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  t 
being  in  this  way  only  about  three  feet  under  low- 
the  wooden  foundation*  en  which  the  stone  piers  we 
piles,  riling  up  to  low-water  mark,  and  forming  the 
about  each  pier,  known,  as  long  as  the  old  bridge  < 
ling*.  It  i*  doubted,  bowerer,  whether  the  starlings 
the  bridge,  or  were  subsequently  added  to  protect  ao' 
tion*  of  the  piers.  Peter  of  Coleohurcb  died  in  1801 
&otion  of  sedng  his  bridge  in  its  finiibed  state. 
years,  during  which  the  work  bad  been  proceeding  u 
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be  preeomed  to  have  ftdruicad  to  iU  Ifttt  stage :  and  ire  are  particularl;  infonn»d 
that  the  origiual  arcUtect  vaa  buried  within  tbo  chapel  of  B(.  Thomas  ^  Becket, 
which  was  erected  on  the  central  pier  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  couiisted  of  twenty 
arches  supported  upon  nineteen  piers  ;  the  roadwaj  being  926  feet  in  length,  60  feet 
in  height  from  the  river,  and  40  feet  wide  from  parapet  to  parapet.  But  if  all  this 
space  was  originallj  left  as  a  free  pasaage,  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  mach  nar- 
rower thoroughfare.  In  a  patent  roll  of  the  9th  year  of  Edward  I.,  aj>.  1280,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "innumerable  people  dwelling  upon"  the  bridge;  and  as  tbb  was 
only  about  seventy  years  after  it  had  been  finished,  it  seems  most  probable  that  there 
were  aome  houses  upon  it  bom  the  first.  In  course  of  time  it  became  a  continued 
street  built  on  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of  only  three  openings  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  river  in  each  direction.  Besides  the 
private  houses,  however,  there  were  tooM  other  erectioiu  which  might  be  considered 
as  forming  properly  a  part  of  tho  bridge.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  the  chapel, 
already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  it  Becket,  which  stood  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  over  the-  tenth  or  central  pier,  which  on  that  account  was  carried  a  long 
way  farther  out  towards  the  east  than  the  other  piers.  Its  front  to  the  street,  which 
was  thirty  feet  in  length,  was  divided  by  four  buttresses,  crowned  with  ctocketed 
spires,  into  three  compartments ;  of  which  the  central  one  contained  a  itig'  arched 
window,  and  the  two  others  the  entrances  into  the  chapel|from  the  street.  The  inte- 
rior consbted  of  an  upper  chapel  and  a  crypt — the  latter,  which  vras  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  clustered  columns  of 
great  elegance,  having  on  entrance  trotn  the  river  by  means  of  a  flight  of  st^n  lead- 
ing from  the  starling  of  the  pier,  as  well  as  others  from  the  upper  room  and  firam  tiie 
street.  Both  apartments  were  lighted  by  rows  of.  arched  windows,  looking  out  upon 
the  water.  This  chapel  continued  to  be  used  for  divine  worship  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Between  the  chapel  and  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge,  one  of  the  arches, 
or  junctions  of  the  piers  (the  eleventh  from  the  Southwark  end),  was  formed  by  a 
drawbridge ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  opening  was  a  tower,  which  Stow  tells  us 
was  begun  to  be  built  as  it  stood  in  his  time  in  the  year  1426.  But  probably  a  similar 
buildi]^  bad  stood  there  from  the  first  erection  of  the  bridge.  On  tbe  top  of  the 
front  of  this  tower  the  heads  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason  used  to  be  stuck, 
till  it  was  replaced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  very  singular 
edifice  of  wood,  called  Nonsuch  House,  which  is  said  to  have  beui  constructed  in 
Holland,  and  brought  over  in  pieces,  when  it  was  set  up  here  without  the  assistance 
of  Mther  mortar  or  iron,  only  wooden  pegs  being  used  to  hold  it  together.  It  ex- 
tended across  the  bridge  by  means  of  an  archway,  and  was  a  very  gay  and  fantastic 
structure,  elaborately  carved  both  on  its  principal  front  towards  Southwark,  and  on 
its  east  and  west  gables,  which  protruded  a  considerable  way  beyond  the  line  of  the 
bridge,  while  the  square  towers  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  crowned  by  short  domes, 
or  Kremlin  spires,  and  their  gilded  vanes,  were  seen  from  all  directions  ascending 
above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  When  the  old  tower  which  had  occupied  this 
site  was  taken  down  in  1577,  the  exposed  heads  wero  removed  to  the  tower  over  the 
gate  at  the  Southwark  end,  or  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  it  was  commonly  called ;  and 
that  gate  now  received  the  name  of  Traitors'  Qate.  The  tower  here  was  also  rebuilt 
about  the  same  time,  and  with  its  four  circular  turrets,  connected  by  curtains  and  sur- 
mounted by  battlements,  all  likewise  carved  in  wood,  formed  another  conspicuous  and 
imposing  [»munent  of  this  great  highway  reared  on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames.  But^ 
although  London  Bridge  remained  substantially  what  its  first  architect  made  it  till 
it  was  taken  down,  tbeie  was  no  part  of  it,  not  excepting  even  the  arches  and  the 
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pien  thenuelTea,  that  haci  not  been,  probkbij  in  moat  c 
and  tTuuformed  in  the  long  iateiriJ  between  the  ;< 
had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  done  its  neual  work,  bul 
character  had,  on  several  occasionB,  threatened  it  with 
the  most  exteDBiTe  repurs.  It  had  scarcely  been  well  i 
the  10th  of  July,  1212,  it  wu  greatlj  injured  hj  a  fire, 
the  church  of  St.  Maiy  Orerj'a  (then  called  Oui  Lad 
Southwaric  gate,  and  thence  wu  carried  bj  the  wind  to 
after  a  vaat  crowd  of  people  had  collected  upon  it,  w 
tween  the  two  adTandng  masses  of  flame,  and  peTub 
Stow  relates,  of  "  above  three  thousand  persons,  who» 
half  burned,  beside  those  that  were  wholly  burned  to  a 
Perhaps  the  newly-huilt  bridge,  in  the  confusions  of  tb 
without  an;  effectual  measures  being  taken  to  reston 
waste  :  for  siztj-^ight  years  after  it  is  represented  as  : 
t'hreateDing  to  fall  down  altogether  unless  it  should  be  i 
language  of  Edward  I.'s  patent  roll  of  1360  already  qu 
1281,  five  of  the  arches  cdT  the  bridge  were  carried  aw 
rirer  succeeding  a  severe  mow-atorm  and  frost.  In  14( 
noon.  Stow  records  in  his  'Annals,'  "  the  great  stone  gs 
tower  upon  it,  next  to  Southnark,  fell  down,  and  two 
same  bridge,  and  yet  no  man  perished  in  body,  whidk  n 
the  13th  of  February,  1633,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
the  house  of  one  Briggs,  a  needle-maker,  near  St  H^r 
careleaaneas  of  a  maid-aervaot  in  placing  some  hot  c 
which  raged  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  consumed 
forty-three  in  number,  from  the  north  aid  to  the  fir. 
houses  thus  destroyed  do  not  appear  to  have  been  all  i 
1666  occurred ;  which,  although  it  did  not  make  its  - 
again  to  a  heap  of  ruins  aa  much  of  both  sides  of  thi 
and  the  first  vacant  space,  as  had  been  restored  sine 
The  ston»-work  of  the  bridge  waa  so  much  shi^en  an 
that  it  cost  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  hundred  pound 
After  the  piers  and  aiches  were  repaired,  however,  buili 
and  in  about  five  yeais  the  line  of  houses  was  once  m 
the  street.  Agun,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  i 
broke  out,  through  the  eareleaaneiB  of  a  servant,  in  the 
St.  Olave'a,  Tooley  Btreet,  (another  account  saya,  of  i 
bridge  foot,)  which  consumed  about  aixty  housea  in  all, 
the  first  and  aecond  arches  of  that  end  of  the  bridge, 
bridge  gate— the  old  Traitors'  Qate— that  it  had  ti 
firam  the  foundation.  Tarioua  alterations  were  also  i 
view  of  warding  off  the  gradual  decay  of  the  stmcturi 
way  over  it  and  the  navigation  under  it,  and  acoommo 
constantly-increasing  traffic  both  by  land  and  water.  I 
London  end  the  fomoua  engine  for  nuaing  water  foi 
invention  of  Peter  Morris,  "  a  Dutchman,  but  a  free  d 
moved  only  by  the  tide  flowing  through  the  Erat  arch 
several  more  of  the  watercourses  at  that  end  of  the ' 
sivelj  converted  into  cataracts  or  tapids,  to  the  no  sma 
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tioo.  The  leMe  ^  the  proprieton,  which  nm  for  five  hundied  jtaxt  from  the  fint 
grant  to  Horria,  at  Itut  comprehended  all  the  itream  of  the  Tirer  to  the  fifth  atch 
incluiiTe ;  and  the  water-worlu,  vhicb  had  by  Tarioni  improreiiieiita  becoine  one  of 
the  most  eurioui  and  powerful  ajstema  of  hydntulio  mechaiiiim  erer  ooaitnict«d, 
continued  in  operation  till  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtuned  foT  their  remoTsl  in 
1692.  lAtterlj  there  were  water-worki  also,  though  on  a  amaUer  scale,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge,  for  the  nipplj  of  the  iDhabitant«  of  the  Borough ;  the;  occupied 
two  of  the  arches.  Here  were  anciently  WToral  com  mills,  for  the  use  of  the  citiiena 
of  both  dinsioDS  of  the  metropolis,  which  were  erected,  Stow  tells  us,  about  the 
year  1608. 

The  true  old  historic  character  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  howerer  greatly  it  might 
be  improred  as  a  thoroughfue  and  means  of  communication,  when  the  dwelling-houses 
and  other  buildings  upon  it  were  remored.  This  was  begun  to  be  done  in  1757,  thongh 
the  operations  appear  to  have  proceeded  alowly,  and  weie  not  completed  till  some  yean 
later.     The  gaU  at  the  Southwark  end  was  left  standing  till  1766. 

But  old  age,  with  its  infirmities  that  no  art  can  cure,  was  now  fast  coming  upon 
Peter  of  Colediuroh'a  renerable  stvuetnre,  as  it  oomes  alike  rarely,  sooner  or  laier, 
upon  man  himself  and  upon  all  the  works  itf  his  bands ;  and  for  mwe  than  a  century 
the  andent  pile  was  only  sustained  in  a  eerriceable  condition  by  incessant  propping 
and  tinkering.  The  lesc  sernoe,  too,  it  wM  able  to  render,  the  more  was  required 
from  it ;  for,  while  it  was  growing  old  and  craiy,  mighty  London  was  becoming  ejtaj 
day  more  extentive,  more  populoui^  more  alive  with  the  spirit  of  traffic  and  industry 
of  all  kinds ;  and  the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury  was  also  making  people  dis- 
contented with  accommodations  which  had  satisfied  earlier  times.  It  was  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  howeTor,  that  the  Londoners  gave  up  the  notion  of  still  repairing  their 
old  bridge.  Id  their  eyes,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
part to  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the  '  Arcadia,'  "  piping  as  if  he  should  nerer  grow  old." 
Yet  the  Corporation,  so  early  as  the  year  1665,  found  itself  compelled  to  make  Ute 
thoroughfare  oier  it  in  some  degree  more  suitable  to  the  demands  of  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally  contriTod  :  au  inscription  of 
that  date  upon  the  north  side  of  Nonmch  House  recorded  that  the  street  had  then 
been  widened  from  the  breadth  of  twelve  feet  to  that  of  twenty.  Agun,  in  16&7,  an 
Actof  Parliament  wsa  procured  for  widening  the  street  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge; 
and,  in  17S£,  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  regulations  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  passage  free,  and  securing  both  the  easier  transit  of  carriages  and  the 
greater  safety  of  foot-passengers.  At  last,  after  the  opening  of  Westminster  Bridgs 
in  1749,  a  loud  demand  arose  from  the  public  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  in  the 
City  also ;  Mid  in  17S4,  the  subject  was  forced  upOn  the  Common  Council.  After  much 
Tiolent  debate  and  controTeray,  It  was  conceded  that  a  new  bridge  ahould  be  built  at 
filackiriars ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  London  Bridge  should  still  be  left  standing,  and 
only  ba  repaired,  and  faaTe  the  houses  upon  it  pulled  down.  This  was  done  ;  and  tiie 
bidge,  as  a  means  of  communication,  was  tiiereby  rendered  greatly  more  commodious; 
but,  architecturally,  it  was  probably  nthar  weakened  than  strengthened  by  the  opera- 
tions that  wore  at  the  same  time  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  improving  the  narigation. 
In  1761  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  who  had  been  hastily  called  in  upon  some  alarming 
^q)earanoeB  presenting  thunselve^  found,  besides  other  dilapidatiooa  that  w«re  in 
progress,  one  of  the  piers  undermined  to  the  extent  of  six  feet,  and  in  such  a  state 
that  it  must  have  sunk  and  fallen  down  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  the  dty  gat«i 
had  just  been  taken  down,  and  the  stones,  baring  boon  sold  to  a  builder,  lay  ready  in 
Moorfields;  they  were  instancy  purohwed,  and,  on  a  Sunday  moniing,  brought  as  hat 
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M  ckrta  coold  carrj  them,  and  thrown  under  the  totteii 
to  the  noith  or  dt;  end  of  the  bridge.  • 

The  work  of  ptuing  and  patching  the  old  bridge  n 
but  at  length,  in  1622,  notirithstanding  the  continue( 
k  select  committee  of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  to  wbicl 
lecommended  the  erection  of  a  neir  bridge,  on  which 
purpose  was  paa»ed  the  following  jear.  The  new  brii 
of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Gsq^  who  died,  however,  befc 
niperintended  throughout  by  Mb  bod,  tiie  present  Sir  ^ 
the  fint  coKr-dam,  beiog  that  for  the  louth  pier,  wu 
March,  18S4 ;  the  fbnndation-etone  was  laid  bj  the  I 
in  the  presence  of  Uie  Duke  of  York,  and  many  other  d 
15th  of  June,  18SS ;  and  the  finiahed  bridge  was  op< 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  on  the  lat  of  Augnit 
with  the  approaches,  amounted  to  not  mudk  short  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  hi^ier  up  the  river  than 
standing  till  its  Bucceesor  wm  built,  nor  was  ita  last  an 
end  of  the  yeu  1832.  It  is  needless  to  say' that  the  nei 
broad  river  with  its  five  vast  elliptical  arches,  is  a  far 
way  more  perfect  work,  than  Pel«r  of  Ooleahurch's  Btni 
and,  looking  there,  in  its  firm  and  massive  strength,  as  iJ 
it  is  to  the  imagination,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  expressi 
of  the  far  future  as  the  old  bridge  was  of  the  past 

For  the  following  document  we  ue  mainly  indebted 
work  on  the  Public  BuUdings  of  London ; — 


TABULAE  VIEW  OP  THE  BEIDQE3 

Showing  their  extieme  Length  from  beak  to  bank,  their  i 
low  water  to  the  lop  of  the  parapet,  their  number  of  Arc) 
Materials,  times  of  Commencement  sod  Completion,  the  N: 
of  Waterway  between  the  piers,  and  the  extent  of  Space  oi 
the  liver. 
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WiLLUX  FiTK-StSFHSR,  nho  died  in  1191,  in  his 'Description  of  Loitdoa,'  uys,  "the 
wall  of  the  cit;  ia  high  And  great,  continued  with  seven  gates,  which  are  mada 
double,  and  on  the  north  disUnguiehed  with  turrets  by  spaces ;  likewise  on  the  south 
London  hath  been  enclosed  uith  walls  and  towers,  but  the  large  ri»er  of  Thames, 
well  stored  with  fiah,  and  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  b<r  continuance  of  time 
hath  washed,  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those  walls."  Hen,  then,  six  huodiod  and 
sixty  years  ago,  we  find  the  riTer-bank  of  London  in  the  same  slate  as  describad  by 
Sir  Thomas  Store  in  his  imaginaiy  capital  of  Amaurote: — "The  city  is  compassed 
about  with  a  high  and  thick  stone  wall,  full  of  turrets  and  bulwarks.  A  dry  ditch, 
but  deep  and  broad,  and  OTer-grown  with  bushes,  briers,  and  thorns,  goeth  about  three 
sides  or  quarters  of  the  city.  To  the  fourtlT  side  the  river  itself  serreth  as  a  ditch." 
The  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1008  Earl  Godwin,  with  bis  navy,  passed 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  so  assailed  the  walls.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after,  in  tbe  time  of  Fitz-Stephen,  the  walls  were  gone.  About  the  same  period 
arose  the  stone  bridge  of  London ;  but  that  has  perished  before  Uke  eyes  of  our  own 
generation. 

From  the  time  of  Fitz-Stepben  to  that  of  Qower  we  may  readily  conceive  that  tbe 
water-communication  between  one  part  of  London  and  another,  and  between  London 
and  Westminster,  was  constantly  increasing.  A  portion  of  London  Bridge  was  move- 
able, which  enabled  vessels  of  burden  to  pass  up  the  river  to  nnload  at  Quoeuhitha 
and  other  wharfs.  Stairs  (called  bridges)  and  Water-gates  studded  the  shore*  of  both 
cities.  Palaces  arose,  such  as  tbe  Savoy,  where  the  powerful  nobles  kept  almost  regal 
state.  The  Courts  of  Iaw  were  fixed  at  Westminster  ;  and  thithor  the  citizens  and 
strangers  from  the  country  daily  resorted,  preferring  the  easy  highway  of  the  Thames 
to  the  almost  impassable  road  that  led  from  Westminster  to  the  village  of  Charing, 
and  onward  to  London. 

Tbe  watermen  of  London,  like  every  other  class  of  tbe  people,  were  once  musical ; 
and.their  "oars  kept  time"  to  many  a  hannony,  which,  if  not  so  poetical  as  the  song 
of  the  gondoliers,  was  fiill  of  the  heart  of  merry  England.  Tbe  old  city  chronicler, 
Fabyan,  tells  us  that  John  Norman,  Mayor  of  London  (he  held  this  dignity  in  14fi4), 
was  "  the  first  of  all  mayors  who  Inaka  that  ancient  and  old-continued  custom  of 
riding  to  Westminster  upon  the  morrow  of  Simon  and  Jude's  day."  John  Norman 
"  uxM  twned  ihiAer  b^/  vxUer,  for  the  which  the  watermen  made  of  him  a  roundel,  or 
song,  to  bis  great  praise. 

Between  Westminster  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Tower  and  Qreenwich,  the  Thames 
was  especially  the  royal  road.  When  Henry  Til.  willed  the  coronation  of  his  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  came  ftom  Qreenwich  attended  by  "barges  freshly  flemished  with 
banners  and  streamers  of  silk."  When  Henry  Till,  avowed  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  she  was  brou^t  by  "  all  the  crafts  of  London  "  from  Qreenwich  to  the  Tower, 
"trumpets,  shawms,  and  other  divers  instruments,  all  the  way  playing  and  making 
great  melody."  The  river  was  not  only  the  festival  highway,  but  tbe  more  convenient 
one,  for  kings  as  wall  as  subjeots.    Hall  tells  us,  "This  year  (1536),  in  December,  was 
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the  lIuumeB  of  Londoii  all  froxen  over,  wierrfore  the  h 
spotue  Queen  Jane,  rode  throughout  the  cit;  of  Land 
In  the  tine  of  Bliiabeth  and  the  Firat  James,  and 
Notth  bank  of  the  Thantea  was  studded  with  the  p 
paUce  had  iti  lauding-placs,  and  iti  private  ntinu 
man;  a  freight  of  the  hrsTe  and  beaatifiU  hai  been 
ment,  &om  house  to  house,  to  join  the  masque  and  tht 
man,  muffled  in  his  cloak,  has  glided  along  unseen  in  '. 
with  hi«  Bmbitious  neighbour.  Nothing  could  then  1: 
the  Strand,  with  its  broad  gardens,  and  loftf  treei, : 
nacles.  Upon  the  river  itself,  busy  as  it  was,  fleets  o 
thej  ventuied  unmolested  into  that  channel  which  i. 
every  i^on.  Paulus  Jovius,  whodiedinlSfiS,  describ: 
abounds  in  swans,  swimming  in  flocks  ;  the  sight  of  t 
agreeable  to  the  fleets  that  meet  them  in  their  couii 
this  sight,  when  ho  made  Tork  compare  the  struggle 
Wakefield  to  a  swan  encountering  a  tidal  stream  : — 

"Ae  I  have  seen  a  si 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  ll 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-nL 

But  there  were  those,  during  three  centuries,  to  n 
highway  could  have  oflared  no  pleasure.  The  Than 
victim  of  despotism  came  from  the  Tower  to  Wcstmi 
turn  to  his  ba^e  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  towards  hi 
to  suggest  many  painful  recollections.  When  the 
ducted  ftom  his  trial  to  the  bai^e,  "  Sir  Thomas  L 
cushions  and  carpet  ordained  for  him.  He  caid, 'V 
minster  I  was  I>uke  of  Buckingham  ;  now  I  am  but 
of  the  world.'" 

In  the  banning  of  the  scTenteenth  century  the  ni 
as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  London.  Eowel  main 
bath  not  her  follow,  "  if  regard  be  had  to  those  foresti 
upon  her ;  the  variety  of  smaller  wooden  bottoms  pi 
palaces  that  are  built  upon  both  sides  of  her  bank 
foreign  ambsfsadors  affirm  that  the  most  glorious  ti( 
land  together,  was  to  come  upon  a  high  tide  from  Or 
Westminster."  Of  the  "  smaller  wooden  bottoms,"  S 
his  time  as  many  as  two  thousand ;  and  he  nuikes  tl 
that  there  were  forty  thousand  watermen  upon  the 
they  could  furnish  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  fleet 
court  and  of  the  nobility  were  doubtless  included  in  tl 
from  the  representations  of  Bi  royal  procession  in  th 
even  on  common  occadons,  the  sovereign  moved  upi 
surrounded  with  many  boats  of  guards  and  musician 
as  tbey  were,  not  only  with  the  great  practitioners  of 
wealthy  students,  gave  ample  employment  to  the  wat( 

There  is  a  goodly  folio  volume  of  some  six  or  sever 
and  containing  about  seventy  thousand  lines,  for  the  n 
"  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  bei 
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collMted  into  <m«  Tolmn*  b/  tha  Author."  Jolui  Tftyltf,  who  made  tltii  ooUeciJoii 
of  Mb  tracts  in  1630,  wu  litanJlj  a  Tbuau  watemun,  working  daily  for  hit  broad. 
Taylor  bad  taken  hii  irat«niiau'i  poution  in  a  Ipot  whars  there  waa  a  tbriTing  ti&de. 
Tha  Bankiido  ira«  the  landing-place  to  whioh  th«  infaabituitJ  of  Weitmuuter,  and 
of  the  Strand,  and  <^  London  watt  of  Paul'i,  would  dail;  throng  in  the  days  of  the 
SnBa'i  ^orj  f  when  the  Qlobo  ooUld  boMt  of  the  higheat  of  the  land  amongst  it« 
riiitora  ;  when  BiMX  and  Southampton,  out  of  &yout  at  oourt,  repairad  thither  to 
listen,  unaatiated,  to  the  laMong  of  the  great  nuatei  of  philoaophj  ;  when  crowds  of 
eameat  peo^e,  not  intent  onlj  upon  amuianient,  want  there  to  studj  their  country's 
hiftory,  or  learn  tha  "humanities  "  in  a  school  where  the  poet  could  dare  to  proclaim 
Unirenal  truths  in  an  age  of  indiridual  disaimulation ;  and  when  eren  the  idle  pro- 
fligate might  for  a  moment  forget  his  habits  of  Hlf-indulgeooe,  and  be  rouwd  into 
pynpathjr  with  his  fellows,  by  the  art  whIoh  than  triumph«d,  and  still  triumphs, 
over  all  competition.  Other  places  of  amusement  were  on  the  Bankaide— The  Pari* 
Qarden,  the  Boee,  and  the  Hope  playhouses  ;  and  in  earlier  times,  and  even  when  the 
drama  had  reached  ita  highcet  point  'of  popular  attnwtion,  on  the  same  spot  were 
the  "  Bear-houseB  " — places  of  resort,  not  only  for  the  rude  multitude,  but  to  which 
Elizabeth  carried  the  French  ambassador  to  exhibit  the  courage  of  Engliah  bull-dogs. 
Imagine  Bouthwark,  the  peculiar  ground  of  summer  theatres  and  ctrvi,  with  no  bridge 
but  that  of  London,  and  we  may  easily  understand  that  John  Taylor  sang  the  praises 
of  the  river  with  hia  whole  heart ; — 

"  Bet  noble  Thamea,  whilat  I  can  hold  a  pen, 
I  will  dimlge  thy  giory  unto  men : 
Thou  in  the  morning,  when  my  coin  i*  aoaot, 
Befoie  the  evening  doth  supply  my  want." 

But  the  empire  of  the  wstermra  wac  destined  to  be  invaded  ;  and  its  enemies  ap- 
proached to  its  conquest,  after  the  Tartarian  &shion,  with  mighty  eharioti  crowded 
with  multitudes. 

The  fOTolutiont  of  half  a  oantury  made  wonderful  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Thames.  The  Restoration  found  the  famous  old  theatres  swept  away,  and  the  ancient 
mansions  towards  the  eaat  Invaded  by  the  traders.  Wharls  took  the  place  of  trim 
gardens  ;  and  if  the  nobleman  still  kept  his  state-boat,  the  dirty  coal-barge  was  an- 
ehoied  by  its  side.  D'Avenant  baa  given  a  description  of  this  state  of  things,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  »  Frenchman  ^— 

"  You  would  think  me  a  malicious  traveller  if  I  should  still  gaae  on  your  mis- 
■hapen  streets  and  take  no  notioa  of  tha  beauty  of  your  river  ;  therefore  I  will  past 
the  importunate  noise  of  your  watermen  (who  snatch  at  &res  as  if  they  were  to 
oatch  prisoners,  plying  the  gentry  eo  unoivilly,  as  if  they  never  had  rowed  any  other 
passengers  but  bear-wards),  and  now  atep  into  one  of  your  poa»-COd  boats,  whose  tilts 
aie  not  so  sumptuous  as  the  roofs  of  ffondalat,  nor,  when  you  are  within,  are  you  at 
the  ease  of  ^aiieibrai.  The  commodity  and  trade  of  your  river  belongs  to  your- 
aelvet ;  but  give  a  stranger  leave  to  thare  in  the  pleasure  of  it,  whioh  will  hardly  bo 
in  the  prospect  or  freedom  of  air ;  unless  prospect,  consisting  of  variety,  bo  made  up 
with  here  a  palace,  there  a  wood-yard,  here  a  garden,  there  a  brewhouse ;  here  dwells 
a  lord,  there  a  dyer,  and  between  both  duomo  comune.  If  freedom  of  air  be  inferred 
In  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  where  every  private  man  hath  authority,  for  his  own 
profit,  to  smoke  up  a  magistiata,  then  the  air  of  your  Thames  it  open  enough,  because 
't  is  equally  Iree." 

It  it  easy  to  perceive  that  during  the  progreas  of  thete  changes — ell  indicating  the 
advance  of  the  middle  olaaiei,  and  the  general  extentieii  of  publio  Mcommodation 
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and  indindnal  oomfort— iho  rinnr  was  tmaj  day  bwMming  lew  utd  let*  a  g«n«ial 
highway  for  pawwgert.  Th««tNetifiHim  WeMmbiatei  toSi  Panl'i  won  paTtd,  >^t«r 
a  &ahioii ;  the  fooi-paMmgei  could  make  hia  yi»j,  though  with  tome  danger  and  diffi- 
coltjr ;  aad  the  ooadi,  though  aometimM  Btuok  in  a  hole^  and  lometimea  rude)  j  joatled 
l^  the  bTawv'i  eart,  did  progrecs  tfaroogh  the  Stnmd  amd  Holbcnn.  But  tiie  time  was 
approaching  when  the  great  capital  would  find  oat  that  one  bridge  wai  aomewhat  io- 
auSmeot)  and  that  feiriae  and  wbeiriet  were  uncertain  and  inoonvenient  modae  of 
paaiage  from  one  ahore  to  another.  Westmiiuttr  Bridge  was  fini^ied  about  1760. 
In  lixtj  or  MTeoty  jean  later,  London  could  cumber  nx  bridgee,  the  nobleat  atiue- 
tiuw  of  the  mod^n  world.  Ala^  for  the  watermen !  Xhey  were  a  cheerful  raoe,  and 
.  Dogget  did  a  wiae  thing  when  he  endowed  the  rirei  with  hia  annual  coat  and  badge. 
But  thej  have  gradnallj  dwindled — and  whan  are  the;  now  1  Ibtj  aie  not  eien 
wanted  for  the  nnall  oonuneice  of  the  Thanua.  Steam-Teieeti  bring  ererr  powdble 
variety  of  lading  up  the  riTer,  where  fonnerly  the  little  hoyt  had  their  shaie  of  a 
ooaeting-tiade ;  and  the  nuulet  cart  hai  entiialy  appropriated  to  itself  the  vegetable 
burtbeni  of  Corent  Oardcn.  Steele  hai  given  n*  a  lively  deecciption  of  a  boat-trip 
bata  Sicbnond  in  an  early  mimmor^noraing,  when  he  "  fall  in  with  a  fleet  of  gar- 
deners." ,  ,  .  .  "  Hothing  remarkable  h^penad  in  oax  voyage ;  but  I  landed  with  ten 
Mil  of  ^>tioock-bo»ti  at  Strand  Bddgey  after  having  put  in  at  Nine  Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons."    Things  are  changed. 

Howel,  amongst  his  «Dumaation  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  sayi,  "  What 
variety  of  bovling-alleye  there  are  I "  And  whcai  the  idler  was  tired  of  this  sport, 
and  would  turn  hia  back  ercn  np<»  shnSe-board  and  oock-fightiui^  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  step  down  to  Quaenhithe  or  the  Temple,  and  have  an  afterooon  of  such 
jemeation  as  can  now  only  be  found  at  a  distance  of  five  nilee  ttom  London  Bridge. 
"  Oo  to  the  nver,"  continues  Howel ;  "  what  a  plcftsure  it  is  to  go  thereon  in  the 
summa-time,  in  boat  or  barge!  or  to  go  a  floundering  aroong  the  fiBhennanl" 
TmafpTf  k  waterman,  in  theM  ottx  daya  of  hi*  decay,  tired  of  iruting  for  a  &re  at 
Wastounster,  strike  out  into  the  nud-etrwm  with  hi«  dnw^et !  What  a  hooting 
would  there  be  from  Blackwall  to  CfaelM* !  Or  conceive  an  angler,  stock  under  one 
of  tho  piers  of  Watwioo  &idge,  patientlj  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  salmoa, 
ov  at  l«ait  a  barbel-  Yet  such  things  were  a  century  ago.  Theie  are  minute  regula- 
tiens  lA  the  "Company  of  Free  Fishenaen"  to  beobsettvedin  the  western  parts  of  the 
Thames  which  clearly  show  that  the  [areeerration  «f  the  fiah,  even  in  the  highway 
beitweea  Loitdca  and  Wsatminster,  waa  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  very  sbdngenl, 
thereAne,  are  therestrictiouBt^ainst  using  eetepsars,  and  wheels,  and  "angW-iods 
with  more  than  two  hooks."  Then  is  a  distinct  pcoviaion  that  fisbeinwn  wero  not  to 
come  iwaiar  London  Bridge  than  the  Old  Swan  on  the  north  bank,  and  St.  Mary 
Overies  on  the  south.  Especially  was  •aactment  mada  that  no  pcoson  should  "bend 
over  any  net,  during  the  time  of  flood,  wliereby  both  taimoiu,  and  other  kind  of  fish, 
may  be  hindered  from  swinwaing  upwards."  Woe  fet  the  anglers  t  The  aaliaons  and 
the  swans  have  both  quitted  the  bilk  of  mortality ;  and  thej  are  gone  where  theia 
are  dear  runnels,  and  pebbly  bottoma,  and  quiet  nooks  undei  shadowing  eaiera,  and 
where  th«  water-lily  spreads  its  broad  leaf  and  its  mowy  flower,  and  the  sewor  amp- 
tics  not  itself  to  pollute  every  tid^  and  the  never-ceasing  din  of  human  life  is  heard 
aot,  and  the  paddle  of  the  steam-beat  dtwhes  no  wave  upon  the  sbora 

But  if  the  waterm^  are  gone — and  the  chariot  wheels  crowd  the  streets  more 
than  ever — the  river  ia  more  busy  than  ever  with  the  threag  of  life.  Our  readeia 
will  kindly  accompany  us  on  a  quari«r  of  an  hour's  voyage  from  the  Shades  Pier  tw 
Hungerford  Market. 
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We  have  stood  for  b  fow  minulw  on  tho  eutem  side  of  Loadou  Bridge,  looking 
upon  the  sight  which  arrests  eTen  the  dullest  inwginatioa — mast  upon  mast,  rtietch' 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  the  individual  objects  constantly  shifting,  but  the 
aggregate  ever  the  same.  We  pass  to  the  western  side,  and  descend  the  steps  of  the 
bridge.  We  are  in  a  narrow  and  dirty  street,  and  we  look  up  to  the  magnifioeDt  Und- 
arch  which  crosses  it  A  turn  to  the  left  bringa  us  to  the  riTer.  A  bell  is  ringing  ; 
we  paw  through  a  toll-gate,  paying  a  penny,  and  in  a  few  seconds  are  on  board  one  of 
the  little  steam-boats,  bearing  the  poetical  name  of  some  flower,  or  planet,  or  precious 
gem.  The  pilot  goes  to  the  helm ;  the  broad  plank  orer  which  the  passengers  have 
passed  into  the  boat  is  removed  ;  the  cable  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  pier,  or  to 
some  other  boat,  is  cast  off.  The  steam  is  up.  For  a  minute  we  appear  as  if  we  were 
passing  down  the  river ;  but,  threading  its  way  through  a  doien  other  steam-winged 
vessels,  the  boat  darts  towards  the  Surrey  shore ;  and  her  piow  is  breasting  the  ebb- 
ing tide.  What  a  gorgeous  scene  u  now  bafure  us  t  The  evening  sun  is  paintbg  th« 
waters  with  glancing  flames ;  the  cross  upon  the  summit  of  that  mighty  dome  ot  St. 
Paul's  shines  like  another  sun ;  churches,  warehouses,  steam-chimneys,  shot-tower^ 
wharfs,  bridges~-the  noblest  and  the  humblest  things— all  are  pictniesque  ;  and  the 
eye,  looking  upon  the  mass,  sees  nothing  of  that  meanness  with  which  our  Thames  banki 
have  been  reproached.  In  truth,  this  juxtaposition  of  the  magnificent  and  the  com- 
mon fills  the  mind  with  as  much  food  for  thought  aa  if  ^m  London  Bridge  to  Weat- 
minstai  therejwas  one  splendid  quay,  curtaining  the  sheds,  and  coal-bai^es,  and  time- 
worn  landings  which  meet  us  at  every  glance.  The  ceaseless  activity  with  which 
these  objects  are  associated  renders  them  even  separately  interesting.  We  see  the 
goings-on  of  that  enormous  traffic  which  makes  London  what  it  is :  and  whilst  ire 
rash  under  the  mighty  arches  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  behold  another,  and  another, 
and  another  spanning  the  river,  looking  as  vast  and  solid  as  if  they  defied  time  and 
the  elements  ;  and  also  see  the  wharb  on  the  one  bank,  although  the  light  be  waning, 
still  populous  and  busy,— and  the  foundries,  and  glass-houses,  and  printing-officee,  on 
the  other  bank,  still  sending  out  their  dense  smoke, — we  know  that  without  this 
never-tiring  energy,  disagreeable  as  are  some  of  its  outward  forms,  the  splendour 
which  is  around  us  could  not  have  been.  But  the  boat  stops.  Without  bustle,  some 
twenty  passengers  leave  us  at  Blackiriars  Bridge,  and  as  many  come  on  board.  The 
operation  is  flnisbed  in  a  minute  or  two.  We  are  again  on  our  way.  We  still  see 
the  admixture  of  the  beautiful  and  the  mean,  but  in  another  form.  The  dir^  Whit«- 
friars  b  the  nei^bonr  of  the  trim  Temple.  Praised  be  the  venerable  Law  which  has 
left  us  one  green  spot,  where  trees  still  grow  by  our  river  side,  and  which  stiU  pre- 
serves some  relics  of  the  days  that  are  gone  !  Another  bridge,  perh^s  the  noblest, 
is  agMD  passed  ;  and  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  Westminster  are  spread  before  ua, 
with  the  smart  modem  mansions  that  have  succeeded  the  old  palatial  giaudeur  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  sight  is  not  displeasing,  when  we  reflect  that  the  ground 
upon  which  once  stood  some  dozen  vast  piles,  half  house  and  half  fortress,  is  now 
covered  with  hundreds  of  moderate^ised  dwellings,  filled  with  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  unknown  to  the  days  of  rashes  and  tapeetiy,  into  whose  true  salictuaries  no 
force  can  iutnide,  and  where,  if  there  be  peace  within,  there  is  no  danger  of  hap- 
piness being  disturbed  by  violence  without.  But  we  are  at  Hungerford-wharf.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  freight  is  discharged,  ourselves  amongst  the  number.  The 
boat  darts  through  Westminster  Bridge,  and  &rther  onward  to  Chelsea.  We  are  in 
the  Strand  as  the  gas-lights  are  peeping;  and  we  are  thinking  of  what  the  Strand  is, 
and  what  it  was. 
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XXIII.    THE   DOCKS. 


Wi  mkj  trace  the  Tutn«i«  of  London,  the  varied  chuaeter  of  iti  «zteRial  featuref, 
KTtd  the  wonderful  difenitj  iritioh  it«  looial  wpeeta  pretent,  to  three  diitlnct  cftiuei. 
Fint,  ite  offieUI  npreiiMc;,  u  the  reddcDce  of  the  Kvereiga,  the  M«t  of  the  goTem- 
nMnt  and  Ugiilstore,  and  aU  the  mMt  important  dspartmeati  of  the  (tate  ;  MModfy, 
iii  maniihcturing  induitry  ;  and,  thirdlj,  ita  commeroial  importance  a*  a  port.  An; 
□ns  of  theie  slementi  would  nourith  a  large  amount  of  population  }  hut  without  th« 
two  latter  it  would  be  kept  within  moderate  limit*,  and  it  is  chieflj  inooniequenoe  of 
their  influenoe  that  London  ii  twice  aa  large  as  Parii. 

That  portion  of  London  oonneeted  with  the  port  and  shipping  diferi  «o  much  f^«m 
the  diitricts  appropriated  to  manufacture!,  and  from  all  other*  poueuing  a  ipecial 
character  of  their  own,  at  to  oanititute  one  of  tbo  uioit  diatiuct  diriaions  of  the 
metropolis.  It  emhracw,  on  the  northern  ride  of  the  riTcr,  a  district  extending  east- 
ward from  Tower  Hill,  and  eompriiing  Wapping  and  BatoUffe  Highway,  Shadwell, 
Limehouie,  Poplar,  and  Blaokwall ;  and,  on  tho  other  lide,  oommenoes  with  Toole; 
Street,  and  comprehends  Rotherhithe  and  all  along  the  rirer  to  Dsptford.  The  gene- 
ral cfaaraeterietid  of  the  district  have  already  been  noticed  (Ko.  SO).  We  therefore 
devote  the  preient  number  to  an  account  of  one  of  ita  great  featuret^the  Docka. 

The  itianger,  eapeciallj  from  an  Inland  county,  who  takea  a  pairnge  by  one  of  the- 
iteamers  which  leave  London  Bridge  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  Ghrtenwich,  will  be' 
aatoniihed  at  the  apparently  interminable  foreati  of  maiti  which  extend  on  both 
aidea  of  the  channel,  where  a  width  of  three  hundred  feet  thculd  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
poiea  of  lafe  navigation,  but  which  the  orowd  of  abipa  ftom  all  quarter*  of  the  globe, 
of  collien,  coasters,  ateam-boati,  and  river-craft,  renden  it  difficult  for  the  karbour- 
maaters  to  maintain,  If  the  tide  be  running  upward,  laden  eoal-barges  are  thronging 
the  channel,  proceeding  to  the  wharfs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river ;  and  eolliera  at 
their  mooringi  are  at  all  times  discharging  their  eaigoea  into  bargee  alongmde.  By 
the  regulationa  of  the  coal  trade  only  a  certain  number  of  coal-shipa  are  allowed  to 
unload  at  the  same  time,  the  others  remaining  lower  down  the  river  until  their  turn 
»rriTes  ;  and  the  coat-meters,  who  are  appointed  by  the  City,  are  alao  limited  in  num- 
ber. Bat  for  these  reatriotiona,  the  river  would  present  a  still  more  crowded  appear- 
ance, as  it  has  happened  that  above  three  hnndred  collien  have  arrived  in  the  Lower 
Pool  in  one  day  ;  and  even  now  a  very  large  portion  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  thla 
one  branch  of  commerce.  Forty  yeara  ago,  not  only  eoal-shipa,  but  vessels  of  every 
other  kind,  discharged  their  cargoes  into  lighters  while  at  anchor  in  the  stream ;  but 
auch  a  practice  would  now  be  imposrible,  ao  great  has  been  the  increase  of  commerce. 
East  Indiamen  generally  only  came  aa  far  aa  Blackwall,  where  they  discharged  their 
oargoes  into  decked  li^tera  of  ftom  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and,  the  hatchways 
being  secured  under  lock  and  key,  they  proceeded  to  the  wharfs.  West  Indiaflbipsdia- 
charged  in  the  river,  and  the  cargoes  were  also  conveyed  in  lighters  to  the  legal 
quays.  All  other  vesaels,  except  they  were  of  small  aise,  were  in  like  manner  com- 
pelled to  use  lighters  in  discharging  their  cargoes.  At  the  present  time  six-seventhi 
of  the  barges  and  river-craft  are  solely  employed  in  transporting  the  cargoes  of  coal, 
corn,  and  timber  ships,  so  small  a  proportion  aa  one-aeventfa  only  being  required  fer 
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the  conTsyaiice  of  all  other  commodities,  the  chief  of  which  are  of  a  bulky  kind,  and 
do  not  offer  anj'  great  temptation  to  pilferen.  In  179S  the  number  of  barges  and 
craft  required  for  the  traffic  between  the  shipi  in  the  rirer  and  the  quays  was  SOO  for 
timber  and  1180  for  coal,  each  averaging  thirty-three  tons;  4QS  lighten  of  thirty- 
nine  torn ;  33S  punta  of  twenty  tons  ;  67  luggeivboata  of  twenty-fbur  tons ;  6  iloopa 
of  twentj-Mven  tons ;  10  cutters  of  safeaty-ons  tons ;  and  10  hoys  of  fifty-eight 
tons ;  making  a  total  of  2S03  craft  Property  of  the  moet  costly  and  nluable  de- 
BodptioD,  and  tjttj  kind  of  metehandiM,  wai  daily  exposed  to  jdundet  in  these  open 
boats,  for  only  the  lighters  of  the  East  India  Company  were  decked,  and  It  was  omui' 
dered  thatSTea  they  afforded  a  very  insufficient  protection.  The  temptation  to  pilfer 
was  almost  irresistible,  those  who  were  honestly  diipoeed  taking  theii  share  under  the 
plea  that  wastage  and  leakage  were  perquisites.  So  many  penous  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  depredation  on  the  river,  that  it  was  carried  on  in  the  most  daring  and 
open  manner — lightermen,  watermen,  labourers,  the  crews  of  shipe,  the  mates  and 
officers  in  some  instances,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  being 
combined  in  this  nefarious  system  ;  while  on  each  side  of  the  river  there  was  a  host 
of  receivers,  some  of  them  persons  of  optildnee,  who  canied  on  an  extensive  business 
in  stolen  property.  In  1796  the  Thooies  Police,  called  then  the  Marine  Police,  wee 
instituted  for  the  repression  of  these  offences,  but  the  source  of  the  evil  was  still  un- 
touched, the  temptation  ronaining  undiminished  so  long  as  the  exposure  of  proportj 
wa9  rendered  unavradoble  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  quays  and 
warehouses. 

Id  1538  certain  wharft,  afterwards  known  as  the  "  legal  quays,"  wwe  qipointed  to 
be  the  sole  landii^^laces  for  goods  in  the  port  of  London.  They  were  situated  be- 
tween KlliDgsgate  and  the  Tower,  and  had  a  frontage  of  1464  feet  by  40  wide,  aiad  of 
this  space  300  feet  were  taken  up  by  landing-stairs  amd  by  the  coasting-tiade,  leaving, 
in  the  year  1796,  only  1164  feet  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  trade.  Other  wharfs  had, 
it  is  true,  been  added  from  time  to  time,  five  of  these,  "  sufferance  whar&,"  as  they 
were  called,  being  on  the  northern  nde  of  the  river,  and  sixteen  on  the  opposite  side, 
comprising  altogether  a  frontage  of  3676  feet  The  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
sufferance  wharfs  were  capable  of  contuning  125,000  tons  of  merciiandise,  and  78,800 
tons  could  be  stowed  in  the  yards.  The  want  of  warehouse-room  was  so  great  that 
sugars  were  deposited  in  warehouses  on  Snow  Hill,  and  even  in  Oxford  Street  Wine, 
spirits,  and  the  great  majority  of  articles  of  foreign  [woduce,  especiall;  those  on 
which  the  higher  rate  of  duties  was  charged,  could  be  hwded  only  at  the  l^al  quays. 
In  1793  sugars  were  allowed  to  bo  landed  at  the  sufieiance  wharfs,  but  the  chaigea 
wore  higher  than  at  the  legal  quays ;  extra  fees  had  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue  officers 
for  attendance  at  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  inconveniently  situated, 
and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  business.  The  above  concession  to  the 
sufferance  wharfs  was  demanded  by  common  sense  and  Deoeaaity,  for  the  ships  entered 
with  sugar  inoreased  &om  S03,  in  17B6,  to  433,  of  la^er  dimensbns,  in  1794.  Qene- 
rally  speaking,  the  sufferance  wharfs  were  used  chiefly  by  resieli  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  and  for  such  departments  of  the  foreign  trade  as  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
accommodated  at  the  legal  quays.  Even  in  1769,  commissioDS  ^pointed  bj  Um 
Oourt  of  Exchequer  had  reported  that  the  latter  were  "  not  of  tuffident  extent,  from 
which  delays  and  manj  extraordinary  expenses  occur,  and  obstructions  to  the  due  col- 
lection of  the  revenue."  But  the  commerce  of  London  had  wonderfolly  inoreaaed 
since  that  time,  its  progress  in  the  twenty-five  years  from  1770  to  1790  haying  been  as 
great  as  in  the  first  seventy  yean  of  the  century.  The  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Loodoa  in  1700  ma  about  ten  miUirau  sterlinft  uaA  in  1794  about  tbirtj-one 
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millions  ;  tad  the  Bhipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  had  iocreued  in  tonn&ge  stilt 
more  than  in  vklue.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  Ttutly-increased  trade  scarcely 
an  effort  had  bean  made,  and  the  mercantile  interegta  enpeiienced  in  conBoquence  im- 
pediments and  losses  which  it  is  wonderful  did  not  arouse  them  earlier  to  proride  a 
remedy.  Herchandise  was  kept  afloat  in  barges,  ai  we  now  see  coal,  from  want  of 
room  to  ditcharga  it  at  the  legal  ciuaysi  where  sugar-hogsheads  piled  six  and  eight 
high,  bales,  boxes,  barrels,  bags,  and  packages  of  erery  description  were  heaped  ble- 
ther. These  quays  were  conrerted  into  a  market  for  spirits,  oil,  fmits,  and  other 
commodities,  and  the  export  and  import  trades  were  confounded  together  on  the  same 
limited  and  incouTenient  spot.  At  one  time  the  stripping  and  cutting  of  tobacco  was 
performed  on  quays,  and  the  sugar-hogsheads  were  put  to  rights  by  the  coopers  on 
the  decks  of  the  loaded  ships,  while  spirits  were  landed  at  one  wharf  and  gauged  at 
another.  The  Custom-house  authorities  might  have  done  much  to  hare  remedied 
these  inconveniences,  but  the  serrice  of  this  department  appears  to  have  been  very  in- 
effidently  performed.  The  number  of  holidays  was  &r  too  great ;  the  officers  were 
not  Tery  punctual  in  their  attendance  :  and  there  was  a  general  want  of  dassifioation 
and  arrangement  amongst  them,  so  that,  while  some  bad  too  much  to  do,  others  bad 
too  little.  Instances  are  on  record  of  aboTe  a  thousand  tons  of  goods  lying  for  lere- 
ral  days  in  lighters  at  a  lufieranoe  wharf,  during  which  only  two  officers  were  on 
.  duty.  Goods  were  allowed  to  remain  on  board  ddp  a  certain  time  after  they  were 
reported,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  quayS)  this  time  was  not 
unfrequently  overstepped,  and  penalties  were  incurred  in  consequence.  The  delays 
and  obstructions  of  all  kinds  were  profitable  enough  to  the  depredators  on  the  river, 
but  ruinous  to  the  merchants.  -> 

About  the  year  1793  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  began  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion  than  they  had  hitherto  received,  and  they  held  meetings,  at  which  various  reme- 
dies were  proposed,  but  no  substantial  improvement  was  the  result.  At  length,  in 
1796,  Farliament  took  up  the  subject,  and  instituted  a  formal  inquiry.  After  the  war 
had  commenced  the  evils  eompla^ed  of  had  enormously  increased.  The  commerce  of 
other  countries  flowed  towards  London,  and  merchant-ships,  instead  of  arriTiDg  and 
departing  singly,  were  compelled  to  sail  in  large  fleets  under  the  convoy  of  men-of- 
war,  and  thus  Uie  operations  of  a  more  extended  trade  were  concentrated  into  inegv- 
lar  periods,  which  demanded  the  most  extraordinary  activity  and  every  possible  &ci- 
lity  which  tended  to  promote  dispatch  and  economy  of  time  and  labour.  This  was  a 
most  flourishing  era  for  the  river  plunderers,  but  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  of 
the  mercantile  interest  had  now  become  so  pressing  as  to  render  improvement  inevita- 
ble, however  difficult  it  might  be  to  devise  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  had  under  its  eonsideratian  eight  different  plans  for  giving 
greater  accommodation  to  the  trading  and  shipping  interests,  and  it  had  also  to  listen 
to  the  representations  of  various  classes  whose  interests  were  involved  in  maintaining 
matters  in  their  existing  state ;  and  amongst  those  who  would  be  benefited  by  almost 
any  change  there  was  not  as  yet  that  concurrence  which  was  desirable,  and  which 
would  at  once  have  led  to  a  deeisiTe  result.  It  was  not  until  1799,  three  years  aftw 
the  Committee  above  mentioned  had  been  appointed,  that  the  West  India  merchants, 
»  very  influential  and  wealthy  body,  attained  theb  object ;  and,  but  for  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  Committee  of  1796,  the  delay  would  have  been  still  greater.  Liver- 
pool and  Hull  had  long  experienced  the  benefits  of  wet  docks,  and,  in  1789,  a  private 
individual,  Mr.  Perry,  a  ship-builder,  had  constructed  a  dock  called  the  Brunswick 
Dock,  adjoining  his  building-yard  at  Blackwall,  capable  of  containing  at  one  time 
twen^-eight  £ast  Indiamen,  and  fifty  or  sixty  ships  of  smaller  buiden.    But  even  in 
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17B9  the  GmmiIhuI  Dook  wu  not  allowod  to  ba  nied  by  T«eiel«  diiebuging  Unit 
eatgoM,  in  ooD«equ<nee  of  objsctionj  on  the  pui  of  tho  Coauniuionm  of  Coitomi. 

The  obtfatolu  o*«icam«  by  the  generfttion  which  is  now  puuing  »mj,  in  At  At- 
tempt  to  proTide  wet  docks  in  the  port  of  London,  ire  oompuatiTelj  bo  little  known 
by  the  g«neratiOB  which  ia  enjojing  the  &uit  of  their  efibrta,  u  to  nndet  n  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  ruiotu  plana  of  1766  not  altogether  nninteraatiuc. 

The  fint  phui  whioh  we  iball  notice  wu  intended  to  proride  aecommodatioii  tor  the 
incraated  trade  and  shipping  by  deepening  and  improring  the  rirer,  and  Bitanding  the 
legal  qnay*,  at  an  eMlmatad  eKpenta  of  £563,000.  Ita  author,  who  wai  ehaiiman  of 
tha  wharfingoTB  of  theee  qnayi,  piopoied  that,  from  London  Bridge  to  I>eptfatd,  tho 
depth  of  the  river  at  low  water  ihonld  be  ineraaaed  to  aisteon  and  twenty  fbet,  and, 
calculating  that,  in  179C,  the  number  of  ships  (ezclumTS  of  all  ooaitors  except 
colliers]  in  the  port  of  London  at  any  one  time  did  not  exceed  750,  he  would,  in  tha 
apsoe  already  mentioned,  have  prorided  tnooring-tiera  for  ISOO  colliera,  eoaat««,  and 
fbreign  traders,  with  a  ballast-wharf,  1140  yards  in  length,  fronting  the  King'a  Tard 
at  Deptford.  To  each  ipecioa  of  trade,  and  the  shipping  smployed  in  it,  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  river  was  to  be  assigned ;  the  space  between  London  Bridge  and  the 
Tower  on  one  side  being  for  oiaft  employed  at  the  legal  quays  ;  the  station  for  tho 
ooaating-tiada  commencing  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Inidge  and  on  the  nortiiern 
aide  at  Tower  Dook.  Lower  down,  on  each  ride  of  the  river,  were  to  be  the  stations 
for  the  foreign  shipping,  the  colliers  being  removed  entirely  out  of  the  upper  Pool. 
Haibonr^masten  were  to  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  berthing  of  ships  In  their  pro- 
per places.  This  plan  also  comprised  the  widening  of  the  legal  quays  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet,  by  platforms  ao  as  not  to  obstruct  the  current ;  the  taking  down  of 
houses  on  each  aide  of  IThamea  Btreet,  at  the  back  of  the  legal  quays,  whera  spacious 
warehouses  were  to  be  erected ;  the  avenues  leading  to  Thames  Street  to  be  widened, 
and  here  also  additional  warehouses  were  to  be  bnilt.  The  authorities  at  the  Oustom- 
houae  were  also  to  be  called  upon  to  enforce  stricter  regnlatioua  for  the  dispatch  of 
bissinesa.  The  object  of  this  temporising  scheme  would  not  have  alleviated  one  of 
the  most  prominent  causes  of  complaint — the  plunder  of  mei«handiae  from  lightan 
and  bargee  on  their  passage  from  the  riups  to  the  quays,  as  it  would  still  have  been 
nacesaary  for  shipping  to  discharge  their  cargoes  while  lying  In  the  river ;  and  th« 
accumulation  of  warehouses  in  the  rear  of  the  legal  quays  would  have  afforded  very 
inferior  accommodation  in  comparison  with  the  commodious  arrangements  which  th« 
docks  now  present. 

The  "  Merchants'  Plan"  is  also  deserving  of  attention.  They  proposed  pnrehasing 
eighty  acres  of  Und  in  Wapping,  east  of  Nightingale  I^ne,  and  to  cKcavate  and  form 
wet  docks  of  thirty-nine  acres,  capable  of  oonbuning  350  ships,  and  one  other  of 
about  two  acres  for  lighters.  One  of  the  entrances  of  the  larger  dock  was  to  be  by  a 
canal  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in  length,  navigable  for  ships  of  3S0  tons,  and 
cemmonicating  with  the  river  at  BlackwalL  The  whole  area  of  eighty  acres  was  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  enclosing  warehouse^  nharfs,  and  qnays.  The  Com- 
missionera  of  Customs  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  each  approved  of 
thii  plan  so  &r  as  related  to  the  conatruetion  of  docks,  and  it  will  be  aeen  that  it  was 
nearly  followed  is  the  formation  of  the  London  Docks.  The  canal  was  objected  to 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Cuatom-House,  on  the  ground  that,  while  shipping  wer« 
towed  along  it,  there  would  be  great  faeilities  for  smuggling  and  plundering — an  ap- 
prehension which,  in  that  day,  haunted  all  who  liad  property  afloat  on  the  river.  The 
Brethim  of  the  Trinity  House  remarked,  in  their  report  on  the  plan,  that  contiguity 
to  the  matiopolis  wai  one  of  the  essential  points  to  be  Insistad  upon  in  every  project 
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tot  wat  docks,  u  long  taii  t«dioai  lig^tenge,  teuf  ht  with  m  nuutj  erili  both  to  pi»i 
pertj  and  reveoue,  would  be  at  ODce  diiaiiuBhed.  The  estimated  ezpenM  of  the  Mu- 
chftnta'  Plan  wa«  ^£993,000, 

The  authoritiea  of  the  Citj  had  also  their  plan,  or  rathw  plani,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  yna  a  dock,  of  102  acres,  in  the  Iile  of  ttogi,  to  contain  above  400  sitip*,  and 
another  at  Botherhithe,  of  the  sune  esteat,  for  colliers.  Thej  moreover  propoeed  to 
extend  the  frontage  and  area  of  the  legal  quaji  to  4160  feet  in  length,  and  60  in 
depth,  bj  making  firs  indented  quayf  (and,  including  Billingsgate,  ■iz),eaoh  capable 
of  accommodating  twentj-nino  lighten.  The  existing  appnucbea  to  the  quays,  which 
were  very  naitow  aad  incommonliouB,  and  cauaed  great  obitmctiou,  were  also  to  be 
widened.  It  was  also  proposed  to  arch  over  quaji  and  to  construct  warehouies  on 
them,  with  Bpeoial  reference  to  the  leauritj  of  the  revenue.  The  election  of  ware- 
houses at  the  proposed  docks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated,  and  the/ 
would,  therefore,  have  merely  relieved  the  rivei  without  obviating  the  neoeautj  of 
lighterage.  The  cost  of  carrying  these  eitensive  plans  into  effect  was  estimated  at 
£1,109,352. 

The  fourth  plan,  described  as  Mr.  Wyatt's,  wat  a  prcyect  fi»  eonatructing  three 
decks  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  a  basin,  common  to  them  all,  at  Blackwall,  capable  e£ 
reoeiving  160  ships,  and  having  thne  entrances ;  the  corresponding  western  basin  at 
Lunehouse  to  accommodate  800  lighters.  The  three  docks  ware  to  be  of  oblong  form, 
extending  east  to  west :  the  northern  dock  to  contain  SOO  ships ;  the  middle  dock, 
2M,  for  ships  with  the  moat  valuable  cargoes  of  foreign  produce  i  and  the  southen 
dock  to  contain  300  colliers.  The  whole  area  comprising  the  three  docks  was  to  b« 
surrounded  by  a  wall  nxteen  feat  high.  Idmding  wharfs  and  warehouses,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  existing  docks,  were  not  contemplated  in  thia  plan ;  but  shipa 
were  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  a  floating  wharf,  the  Cuatom-houie  duties  to  be 
■acartained  at  the  time.  Xiighteiago  would  therefore  stiU  have  been  necessary ;  and 
there  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  in  craning  goods  from  the  ahip  to  the  floating^ 
whari^  ami  then  Into  the  lighter ;  whence  they  would  require  to  be  a  third  time 
moved  at  the  quay  before  they  finally  reached  the  warehouje.  Tha  estimated  ex- 
penses of  the  plan  were  Xt)40,SSa ;  and  it  vrai  partly  followed  In  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  West  India  Docks. 

The  Southwark  Plan,  aa  it  was  called,  which  was  estimated  to  coat  only  £300,000, 
wM  calculated  for  local  rather  than  general  oonvenianee.  Cocks  for  colliers,  dmber- 
ihips,  and  vessels  for  sale,  ware  to  be  formed  at  Botherhithe  i  and  a  canal  (in  whiah 
we  perceive  the  idea  of  the  Surrey  Canal)  was  to  open  an  outlet  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  dock  through  Bouthwark,  and  after  nearly  touohing  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  would  have  entered  the  Thames  nearly  opposite  St.  Paul's. 

A  plan  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Spence  for  arranging  all  the  shipping  frequenting 
the  river  into  twelve  classeB,  according  to  their  respective  employmenta,  for  each  <rf 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  separate  dock,  either  on  the  Isle  of  Dop  or  between 
the  Towv  and  Limehouaa  j  six  of  these  docks  to  be  600  feet  square,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  one-third  less.  The  estimated  expoise  was  ;efi00,000 ;  but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  a  single  spacious  dock  would  be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive. 

Ur.  Walker's  pluk  for  docks,  quays,  and  waiehousaa  at  Wapping,  though  not  differ- 
ing greatly  from  the  Uarchanta' Plan,  was  favourably  regarded,  on  account  of  the  ait* 
being  contiguous  to  tha  City.  He  proposed  to  excavate  fifty-five  acres  for  docks ; 
tiiirty-five  acres  additional  being  intended  for  quays,  wharfs,  and  vrarehouaaa.  One  of 
the  entrances  was  to  be  by  a  canal  intersecting  the  Isle  of  Dogs  at  a  point  nearer  the 
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louthem  sliore  than  the  proposed  csnsl  in  the  Merchants'  Plan.  The  coet  vraa  eati- 
mated  at  ;e6eO,000. 

The  last  of  theae  plans  naa  Mr.  Beaieley'a,  which  dii^lajed  considerable  ingenuity, 
and  conncted  in  &ct  of  four  distinct  projects;  ].  To  foimaneir  channel  for  the  river 
in  a  straight  line  from  Lunehouse  to  Blacknll ;  the  Long  Beach  round  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  thus  ccnitituting  a  dock,  with  flood-gates  at  each  entrance.  2.  To  conUnue  the 
new  channel  below  Blsckwall  towards  Woolwich  Seaoh,  so  as  to  convert  another 
bend  of  the  old  channel  into  a  dock.  3.  To  make  a  new  channel  from  Wapping,  and 
to  form  three  docks  out  of  the  three  bends,  to  be  called  RatoliA  Dodt,  Blackwall 
Dock,  and  Oreenwich  Dock.  The  Trinitj  House  objected  that  the  King's  I>ock  at 
Deptford  would  be  injured  b;  the  latter  pUn ;  on  which  Mr.  Beaveley  proposed ; — 
4.  To  make  a  new  chumel  from  Wapping  to  the  old  channel  between  Greenland  Dock 
(now  the  Commeroial  Docks)  and  Deptfunrl,  thence  inclining  to  the  northward  until  it 
opened  into  Woolwich  Reach,  thus  forming  two  spacious  docks  out  of  the  bends  of  the 
rivei  (above  and  below)  at  Blackwall.  The  estimated  coat  of  these  various  plans  was 
not  given. 

These  projects  brought  fcoirard  the  interests  which  depended  upon  the  continnanoe 
of  things  as  thej  were.  The  Tackle  House  uid  City  porters  complained  that,  if  the 
import  and  export  business  were  removed  beyond  the  Citj  limits,  their  right  to  the  ex- 
olnsive  privll^e  of  unloading  and  delivering  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  Oity 
wonld  be  worthless  ;  the  carmen,  who  enjoyed  a  similar  monopoly,  made  the  same 
oomplaint,  and  they  stated  that  Ohrist's  Hospital  derived  an  income  of  £400  a  year 
from  the  licences  under  which  they  exercised  their  privilege ;  the  watermen  foretold 
that  the  establishment  of  docks  would  deprive  one-half  of  them  of  bread ;  the 
lightermen  stated  that  they  had  a  capital  of  £120,000  invested  in  tackle  and  craft 
employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandise,  which  capital  would  be  annihilated  if 
shipping  were  enabled  to  dischai^e  their  cargoes  on  quays  within  docks ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  legal  quays  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  if  only  the  West  India  tnde 
were  allowed  to  use  docks,  the  value  of  their  interests  would  be  diminished  two-thirdsi, 
and  that  it  would  be  totally  annihilated  if  the  foreign  trade  were  to  be  altogetho; 
withdrawn  from  the  river  ;  and,  lastly,  the  proprietors  of  the  sufferance  wharfs  raised 
their  voices  against  the  proposed  docks. 

Bome  of  the  objections  were  not  directly  founded  on  a  probable  loss  to  the  indivi- 
dusJs  who  urged  them  ;  but  it  was  contended  that  unloading  ships  In  docks  would  be 
more  expensive  than  discharging  them  into  lighters  in  the  rivev.  Here,  however, 
experience  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  case  would  be  quite  otherwise.  Ex- 
eluding  details  which  were  not  common  to  the  respective  circumstancee  of  Liverpool 
and  London,  it  was  shown  that  the  expense  in  the  discharge  of  COO  hogsheads  of  sugar 
would  be  £fiS  less  in  docks  than  in  the  river.  Others  scarcely  hoped  to  see  an  end 
put  to  the  system  of  plunder,  which  had  existed  so  long,  and  with  such  impunity,  aa 
to  be  regarded  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  port-charge — as  an  evil  which  there  was 
little  hope  of  removing.  They  feared  that  articles  would  be  conveyed  over  the  dock- 
walls,  or  that  the  docks  would  be  the  resort  of  depredators  and  smugglers,  who  would 
convey  property  out  at  the  gates ;  and  it  wae  in  eider  to  allay  these  apprehensions 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  obswved  in  their  Beport  that  "the  walls  may  be 
built  too  high  to  convey  articles  over,  the  gates  be  kept  by  revenue  officers,  and  no 
extraordinary  concourse  be  permitted."  The  Commisaioners  of  Customs,  with  the 
same  object,  also  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  revenue  "  may  be  as  effectually 
guarded  by  their  ofBcers  within  docks  as  in  the  open  river ;"  and  they  alleged,  fur- 
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ikta,  thtt  irith  wet  dooki  th«  dol^  in  the  fi-jmetit  of  dutiu  oooMioned  by  the  de- 
tention of  ea^oes  for  mot  of  aoeMumodRition  kt  the  qtuya  uid  wkrdtoune  would  be 
altogether  kToided.  Only  one  witnen  eumined  before  the  pRiliamentftry  CommittM 
thought  th»t  docks  would  not  "  pay."  So  little,  however,  did  even  the  Oxnniittae  lee 
their  wkj  distinctly  m  to  observe  in  their  Report,  that  "wet  docki  do  not  neeeenrilj 
implj  [[uaji,  and  still  lew  the  delivery  of  cargoee  on  quays  ;"  so  that  at  tbi«  date 
(April,  1796)  there  was  no  cImi  apprehension  of  the  plans  which  would  eventvially 
be  adopted  even  if  docks  were  constructed. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1799,  not  a  nngle  Bill  had  been  passed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  docks,  but  several  bad  been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  still  denderated 
improTementi  of  the  port,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  their  merits. 
Of  the  plans  of  1796  only  Uuit  of  the  merchants,  for  docks  at  Wapping,  and  that  of 
the  City,  for  docks  on  the  Isle  of  B(f:s,  appear  to  have  been  now  entertained ;  but 
there  was  one  new  plan,  the  object  of  wluch  was  to  rebuild  London  Bridge,  and  to 
admit  ships  of  GOO  tons  burthen  up  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  either  by  a  large  central 
arch  of  300  feet  span  and  90  feet  high,  or  by  a  double  roadway  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  with  a  drawbridge  on  each  side  admitting  ships  into  a  basin,  from  which  they 
were  to  pass  either  up  or  down  the  river,  only  one  of  the  drawbridges  to  be  opened  at 
the  same  time,  to  prevent  impediment  to  paasengers  and  vehicles.  This  plan  also 
comprised  a  range  of  quays  and  warehouses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Iiondao 
Bridge  to  Black&iars  Bridge.  A  drawing  of  the  substantial  and  lofty  warehouses 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  is  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Report ;  and,  as  they 
admitted  of  no  architectural  embellishment,  this  long  and  dreary  line  of  uniform 
buildings  enlosing  the  rivar  has  an  aspect  little  short  of  ^tpalling,  and  it  cannot  be 
r^^tted  that  its  hanks  are  left  with  meaner  buildings  of  more  pictnreeque  variety. 
The  question  respecting  the  advantages  of  docks  had  now,  however,  made  such  pro- 
gresfl  that  the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  last-roentioned  project,  were  inclined  to 
consider  "any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  imperfect,  of  which  wet  docks 
did  not  make  a  pari."  Ttiere  remained,  therefore,  only  two  plans  under  considera- 
tion J  and  though,  as  observed  in  the  Report,  docks  might  be  advantageously  est»' 
bliBh.ed  in  each  of  the  places  proposed,  yet,  considering  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  further  delay,  the  Committee  gave  a  preference  to  those  intended  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  as  they  could  be  formed  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
least  expense.  The  Bill  for  the  West  India  Docks  was  therefore  passed  in  1799,  and 
on  the  Slet  of  August,  1802,  they  were  opened  for  business.  A  compulsory  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  Act  requiring  all  ships  laden  with  West  India  produce  to  make 
use  of  these  docks  for  the  space  of  twentj-oue  yean.  In  the  following  year  (1800) 
the  Act  for  the  coustructian  of  the  London  Docks  (or  rather  Dock,  for  the  smaller 
dock  was  not  made  until  many  years  afterwards)  was  passed ;  and  it  also  obtained 
exclusive  privileges,  vessels  laden  with  certain  produce,  as  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  rice, 
being  required  to  enter.  The  London  Dock  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  January,  180S. 
In  1803  the  Act  for  making  the  East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall  waa  passed,  ukd  they 
were  opened  on  the  4th  of  August,  1806.  This  terminates  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  these  useful  establishments. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  legal  quays  was  bought  by  Govemment  for 
X466,087,  and  compensation  amounting  to  £138,791  was  granted  to  persons  having 
vested  interests  in  the  mooring-chains  in  the  river.  The  amount  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  by  virtue  of  the  several  Acta  for  improving  the  port  of  London 
was  Xl,e81,6Sfi,  including  the  purchase  of  the  legal  quays.  The  sum  demanded  as 
compoiuation  (without  reckoning  the  purchase  of  houses  and  land,  which  cost  the 
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London  Dook  prapriston  Mpedall^  to  «DonnoiM  ram)  wu  UtUo  ekort  of  ^£4^000,000 
lUTling,  of  which  onlj  ^£677^2  wm  ftwudid  and  pi^  The  Dooki  did  set  aoa- 
tribute  towardi  luoli  eompanution. 

BwidN  the  West  India,  London,  and  Baat  Indi*  Docki,  thor*  wwe  oonsiructod  In 
the  counoof  a  few  yeiia  afterwards  the  Gommereial  Dooki,  the  Bait  Gountrj  Docka, 
the  Baittj  Cuul  Dock,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  Dook,  which  we  ahalt  notice  pFesently. 

The  second  period  in  the  hiatory  of  these  works  oommencw  with  the  St.  Katheflne'a 
Docks,  the  projectors  of  which  stood  prettj  much  in  the  lame  relation  to  the  old  Dook 
Companies  as  these  latter  did  to  the  proprietors  of  the  legal  qua^s  in  179fl.  In  1822, 
tb«  goTBniment  refuaod  to  renew  the  priTileges  of  the  We(t  India  Dooks,  which  were 
on  tho  point  of  expiring,  when  ships  with  West  India  produce  would  bo  at  liberty'  to 
•Btor  any  other  dock.  The  privileges  of  the  London  Dock,  to  which  allusion  hM 
already  be«n  made,  would  also  expire  in  January,  18S6 1  and  in  1827  the  £ast  Indift 
Dook  would  cease  to  be  the  only  place  for  the  admission  of  East  India  produoe,  thul 
liberating  the  private  trade.  It  was  clear  that  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  business 
which  had  hitherto  been  forced  into  channels  which  were  remote  from  the  centre  of 
trade  would  in  future  be  directed  to  the  dook  nearest  London,  and  that  it  would  In 
ooniequcnce  possets  a  virtual  monopoly,  as  it  already  enjoyed  great  advantages  from 
it!  situation,  and  was  overflowing  with  busineu,  although  the  dues  ware  high.  Tha 
merchant*  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hate  another  dock,  pOMetsIug  equal 
advantage!  in  point  of  contiguity  and  convwiience,  and  which  would  prevent  their 
being  dependent  on  a  tingle  eslftblishment  t  uid  besides  iMs  consideration.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  that  the  addition  uf  a  new  dock  was  requited  for  the  aocomaiodation 
of  an  increased  trade.  Among  the  proJeel<m  of  the  St.  Katheiine'a  Docks  were  there- 
fore to  be  found  many  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  port  of  London ;  and  in 
1624  they  carried  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  effect  their  object.  It  was  strenuoosly 
opposed ;  but  a  strong  case  waa  made  out  in  it*  favour,  and  the  Committee  of  Che 
House  of  Commons  reported  that  "they  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  important 
benefits  that  would  result  if  the  sanction  of  Parliament  were  given  to  the  application 
for  the  construotion  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks."  The  site  selected  was  r^arded 
a*  a  favourable  aitnation  for  oommerolal  purposes  when  it  was  propoeed  to  extend  th« 
legal  quays.  At  that  time  (thirty  years  previously)  the  district  chiefly  consisted  of 
"  mean  and  wretched  alleys  and  courts,  and  some  vacant  ground :  the  houaes  ai*  in 
general  old  and  ruinous,  and  the  inhabitants  low  and  poor."  In  1763,  also,  Bt.  K^ 
therine'i  waa  actually  oonstituted  a  legal  quay  ;  but  from  some  cause  the  proceeding 
waa  informal,  and  it  had  ncTCr  been  used  as  such ;  and  in  1799  its  eligibility  for  wet 
docks  waa  also  pointed  out.  The  IhII  for  converting  the  site  here  spoken  of  into  wot 
dock*  reoeived  the  royal  assent  in  1825.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  houses  were 
taken  down,  with  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  founded  in  1148  by  Matilda  of  Boulogne, 
wife  of  King  Stephen,  together  with  the  house  of  the  master,  a  valuable  appointment 
in  the  gift  of  the  queen,  or  of  the  queen-dowager,  if  there  be  one.  Tbe  hospital  and 
matter's  residence  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Regent's  Park  (No.  I.).  The  first  stone  of 
the  new  dm^  waa  lud  3rd  of  Hay,  1827 :  and  they  were  opened  2Sth  of  October, 
1828,  having  been  constructed  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Two  other  bills  for  tha 
construction  of  docks  passed  in  the  same  year,  one  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river, 
and  another,  for  colliers,  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ;  but  the  project  waa  abandoned  in  both 

W*  may  now  oommenoe  a  tour  of  tha  different  docks ;  and,  beginning  with  thoaa 
nearest  London,  we  first  visit  St,  Katherine'a,  which  are  just  below  the  Tower. 
Tha  lofty  wmUc  which  oonatitvte  it,  iit  the  language  of  the  Ouatom-Eouaa,  a  plaoa 
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of  "apadU  Mourity,"  nuronnd  tu  wm  of  twen^-UuM  un^  of  which  sloven  ue 
wator,  otfH^le  of  MNMnunodating  180  ttiif,  bMidia  ba^w  Hid  othot  cnfL  The 
btmUfe  <^  the  qiuy«  ii  4600  feet,  or  neexlj  three  Ume*  the  extant  of  the  legftl  qua7a 
of  1796 ;  »nd  the  wftrohoiuee,  vaults,  shedi,  end  coveied  mjt  will  contuu  110,000 
t(Hu  (tf  gooda.  The  wtxebouMi  an  nWHive  and  apacioiu,  five  storiee  high.  The  vsulta 
below,  for  wine  and  apirita,  are  admirablj  eenatrueted ;  and  where  a  lauge  of  vaulta 
turna  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  archea  are  bf  no  meana  deetitute  of  architectural 
beautj ;  and,  seen  bj  the  dim  illumination  of  a  lamp  (in  the  ipiiit  vaulta  the  Davj 
lamp  ia  uaed),  the  visitor  ia  lerainded  of  the  aoleniQ  glootu  of  the  oTpta  in  aome  of 
our  moat  ancient  ecdeaiaatioal  edifioea.  All  the  arrangementa  oeuneoted  with  the 
St.  Eathaine's  Dockj  were  directed  to  aeoure  the  two  gieat  deeiderata  of  commercial 
■uoceaa — eoonomj  and  ditpatoh,  which  are  attained  bj  ingenioiia  and  ikilful  eon- 
trivanoeat  both  in  the  general  plan  tad  in  the  application  of  mechanical  reaourcea. 
The  dsfeeta  whi<^  experience  bad  detected  in  the  older  docka  were,  of  course,  avoided. 
The  ground-dooia  of  the  warehouaea  pieaant  an  opening  towards  the  baain  eighteen  feet 
high  I  and  eargoea  are  raised  into  them  out  of  the  hold  of  a  ahip  without  the  gooda 
being  deposited  on  the  quaj.  A  cargo  which  aould  net  be  placed  in  the  warehouse  in 
lets  than  fifteen  dajs  in  one  of  the  eorliei'aonatruoted  doeka,  can  be  raised  from  the 
ship's  hold  into  the  warehouses  at  St  Eaiherine'a  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  ;  but,  before 
there  Were  anj  docks  at  all,  an  East  Indiskman  of  800  tona  was  not  usually  delivered 
of  her  cargo  in  less  than  a  mcnth  g  or  if  of  1800  tons,  six  weeks  were  required ;  and 
then  the  goods  were  to  be  taken  in  lightera  &om  Blackwall  neailj  to  London  Bridge, 
where  the;  were  plaeed  on  the  qua;,  and  thenoe  tnuafened  to  the  waiehouseai 
Another  calculation  was,  that  for  the  daliverj  of  a  ship  of  360  tons  eight  days  were 
neceasarj  in  summer  and  fourteen  in  winter,  which  the  projectors  of  docks  in  179S 
oonlcnded  could  be  acoomplished  In  wet  docks  in  exactly  one-half  of  the  time  for  each 
season.  At  St.  Eatherine's,  the  average  time  occupied  in  diacharging  a  aliip  of  SAO  tone 
^  is  twelve  bovm,  and  for  one  of  600  tons  two  or  three  days,  Um  gooda  being  placed  at 
the  lame  time  in  the  warehouse.  Indeed,  there  have  been  oocaaiona  when  still  greater 
dispatch  haa  boNi  used,  and  a  cargo  of  1100  oaaka  of  tallow,  averaging  from  nine  to 
ten  owt.  each,  has  been  discharged  in  tavan  honn.  This  would  have  been  oonaideitt) 
little  abort  of  a  miracle  on  the  legal  quaja  leea  than  fifty  years  ago.  One  of  the  cianaa 
in  these  docks  cost  about  £fl0O0,  and  will  raise  from  thirty  to  forty  tons.  It  is  woAed 
by  ten  or  a  doaen  men,  and  ia  chiefly  used  in  raising  large  blocks  of  marble,  ice.  Tha 
height  of  the  warehouses,  and  their  being  close  to  the  water,  renders  the  appearanoa 
of  the  SL  Eatherine's  Docks  very  compact  i  and,  though  the  water  room  is  imall  aa 
eompared  with  other  docks,  a  larger  amount  of  buainaaa  may  be  transacted  in  an  equal 
■pace  tlkan  at  any  other.  Before  the  conatruotion  of  doeka  so  high  up  the  riv«,  v  easels 
of  U>CHt  SSO  tona  were  acarcely  ever  seen  to  near  the  bridge;  but  ahips  of  800  and  900 
tons  have  been  aafely  towed  into  St.  Eatherine's.  The  lock  leading  from  the  river  to 
the  dock  ia  IM  feet  long  aikd  M  feet  broad ;  and  tha  depth  of  wat«  al  apiing  tide* 
is  about  28  feat.  During  the  year  1800  the  ships  entering  cargoes  amounted  to  708, 
with  a  tonn^e  of  108,046 ;  tha  goods  receiTed  amounted  to  119,140  tens  i  tlie  gooda 
warehoused  in  IBOO  were  68,181  tons  g  tha  vess^  which  entered  to  load  were  SW. 

The  London  Docka  are  aepainted  from  St.  Eatherine's  by  Nightingale  I«ne.  This 
magnificent  establishment  comprisea  an  area  of  above  one  hundred  aorca,  and  cost 
•bout  £4,000,000  aterling.  The  two  docka  can  aocoiamodate  000  shipt,  and  tha  ware- 
houaea will  contain  838,000  tons  of  goods.  The  tobaooo  warehouses  alone  oover  five 
Mrea  of  ground,  and  are  rented  by  govamment  at  ^14,000  a  year.  They  will  eentain 
about  84,000  h<^eads,  avenging  1800  lbs.  eaeh,  and  equal  to  dOfiOO  tona  of  genaral 
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merchuidisc.  Pusnge*  taxi  allejs,  each  sereral  htindred  feet  loDg,  are  boidered  on 
both  sidea  by  dose  and  compact  rangN  of  ht^beftda,  generally  two  in  height,  or  right 
feet,  with  heie  Mid  there  a  tmall  Bpace  for  the  cooatiag-house  of  the  offioen  of  cnctoms, 
nnder  ithoM  iospection  all  the  airaogements  are  conducted.  Near  the  north-eart 
comer  of  the  warehouses  is  a  door  inscribed,  "To  the  kiln,"  where  damaged  tobacco 
is  bnmt,  the  long  chimney  which  carries  off  the  smoke  being  jocularly  called  "  the 
Queen's  pipe."  There  is  a  small  dock  of  one  acre  cxclusiToly  appropriated  to  shipe 
laden  with  tobacco.  Still  more  bewildering  for  their  extent  and  the  immense  quantily 
and  value  of  the  property  which  they  contain  are  the  wine  and  spirit  vanlts,  which 
can  accommodate  60,000  pipes  of  wine.  One  of  the  vaults  has  an  area  of  soTen  acres. 
The  warehouses  around  the  wharfs  are  imposing  from  their  extent,  but  are  nothing 
near  so  lofty  as  those  at  St.  Eatberine's ;  and,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
dock,  goods  cannot  be  craned  out  of  the  ship's  hold  and  stowed  away  at  one  operatioD. 
Thi  walls  surrounding  the  docks  cost  ^65,000.  The  total  amount  of  capital  of  the 
company  is  ^2,000,000 ;  in  the  half  year,  from  June  to  November,  1860,  the  ladau  ships 
which  entered  the  docks  from  foreign  countries  were  68A,  measuring  186,617  tons  ; 
the  stock  of  goods  in  warehouses  in  November  30th  of  that  year  amounted  to  1S4,8S5 
tons.  A  new  stack  of  warehouses  has  just  been  constructed  by  the  Company  on  the 
western  quay. 

The  West  India  Docks  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  London  Docks,  and 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  visited  from  the  City  by  taking  the  Blackwall  Railway 
from  Fenchureh  Street.  Their  extent  is  nearly  titree  times  that  of  the  London  Docks, 
the  entire  ground  which  they  cover  (including  the  canal  made  to  avoid  the  bend  of 
the  rivei  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs)  being  295  acres.  The  canal  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  and  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  City,  but  was  afterwards  sold  to 
the  Dock  Company,  who  make  use  of  it  as  a  dock  for  timber  ships.  The  northern  or 
import  dock  is  170  yards  long  by  166  wide,  and  the  export  dock  is  of  the  same  length, 
and  130  yards  wide.  These  two  docks,  irith  the  warehouses,  are  enclosed  by  a'  lofty  , 
wall  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  warehouses  will  contain  above  1SO,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, and  there  has  been  at  one  time,  on  the  quays  and  in  the  sheds,  vaults,  and 
warehouses,  colonial  produce  worth  £20,000,000  sterling,  comprising  148,663  casks  of 
sugar,  70,876  barrels  and  433,648  bags  of  coffee,  36,158  pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira, 
14,000  logs  of  mahogany,  and  SI,000  tons  of  logwood,  besides  other  articles.  Since 
the  privileges  of  the  Company  expired  the  docks  have  been  used  by  every  kind  of 
shipping. 

The  East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall  may  also  be  most  conveniently  reached  by  the 
railway.  They  were  at  one  time  under  iJia  management  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
Bast  India  Directors ;  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  these  docks  have 
been  purchased  by  the  West  India  Dock  Company.  The  import  dock  has  an  area  of 
nineteen  acres,  the  export  dock  of  ten  acres,  and  the  basin  three ;  and  as  they  were 
constructed  for  vesseb  of  the  largest  siie,  they  have  never  less  than  twenty-three  feet 
of  water  in  depth.  The  warehouses  for  £ast  India  produce  are  chiefly  in  the  City, 
and  tikose  at  the  docks  will  not  contun  more  than  16,000  tons. 

Neither  the  East  nor  West  India  Docks  are  open  to  strangers  without  permiasion 
being  first  obtiuned,  bnt  at  all  the  other  docks  the  gates  are  freely  open  during  the 
honri  of  business.  The  system  of  exclusion  was  at  one  period  so  rigid  that  the  cmws 
were  discharged  on  the  ship  entering  the  dock.  They  are  now  allowed  to  remain  on 
board,  subject,  of  course,  to  strict  regulatioTis  respecting  the  use  of  fixes.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  each  of  the  docks  is  rety  great,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
laboutan  are  taken  on  only  by  the  day.    The  other  clanes  employed  comprise  revenue 
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officers,  for  whom  smkll  offices  ue  fitted  up,  cleAi,  wuehmuemen,  a^jineen,  ooopen, 
and  TtfiouB  others.  The  aumber  of  persoiu  anplojed  on  ftn  avenge  kt  the  four  docki 
mlreftdy  described  is,  perhaps,  ftbout  fiTe  thoimitd.  At  the  entnuDce  of  the  St  Katheriiie's 
and  the  London  Docks  are  "  stands  "  of  cart*  Hid  wagons  wuting  to  be  employed  bj 
whoever  has  merchandise  to  be  removed  from  the  warehouses. 

The  adrantage  of  bonded  goods  being  wuehouBed  at  a  conrenient  distance  for  tho 
wholesale  dealers  is  so  important  that  cai^es  which  hare  been  discharged  in  the  docks 
hrtheat  from  the  metropolis  have  been  brought  up  in  lighters  to  those  nearest  the  City. 
The  Blackwall  ftailwaj  will  enable  the  former  to  retain  some  of  their  advantages,  as  a 
few  minutes  will  take  a  purchaser  from  the  heart  of  the  City.  St.  Katherine's  Dock* 
are  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  &om  the  Boyal  Exchange ;  the  West  India  Docks 
are  three  miles  &om  the  Exchange,  and  the  East  India  Docks  three  miles  and  a  hal£ 
The  East  India  Dock  Koad  and  the  Commercial  Road  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
fiu^litating  the  eoEmnuuication  between  the  City  and  the  different  docks.  The  charge 
for  cartage  from  Bhtckwall  to  the  Oit;  is  S>.  per  ton. 

The  docks  in  London  which  have  the  privil^e  of  legal  quays,  and  aie  phces  of 
"  special  security,"  are  capable  of  receiving  in  thur  warehouses  and  other  plaoes  fM 
stores  about  S00,000  tons  of  merchandise,  which  are  placed  in  bond  under  the  inipeo- 
tioo  and  care  of  officers  of  the  rcTenne,  and  the  duty  need  not  be  paid  until  the 
goods  are  taken  out  for  home  eonsumption.  These  advantages  render  London  a  free 
port,  and,  without  them,  its  character  as  a  great  entrepAt  for  the  produce  of  the  world 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  wardiousing  system  is  one  of 
the  most  important  commerdai  reforms  of  the  present  centnry.  Previous  to  1804, 
that  is,  before  there  were  any  docks,  the  duties  on  almost  every  species  of  merchan- 
dise were  paid  when  imported,  a  drawback  to  the  amount  b«dng  allowed  on  re-expor- 
tation. Besides  raising  prices,  this  system  encouraged  frauds  on  the  revenue,  by 
which  fortunes  were  dishonestly  realised.  On  the  opening  of  the  West  India  Docks 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  was  admitted  at  those  docks  without  the  payment  of 
duty  being  required  at  the  time ;  and,  when  the  London  Docks  were  opened,  rioe, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits  were  admitted  there  also  on  the  same  terms.  Until  the  out- 
porta  obtained  warehouses  of  equal  security,  Iiondon  enjoyed  advantages  which  have 
since  been  partially  extended  to  all  the  ports  of  any  consideration. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  rivei,  we  must  notice  the  Begent's  Canal 
Dock,  between  Sbadwell  and  Limehouse  ;  and,  though  it  is  a  place  for  bonding  timber 
and  deals  only,  it  affords  great  accommodation  to  the  trade  of  the  port  by  withdraw- 
ing shipping  from  the  river. 

The  docks  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames  are — 1.  The  Qrand  Snney  Canal 
Dock  at  Botherbithe,  about  two  mUes  from  London  Bridge  by  water.  S.  The  Com- 
mercial Docks  and  Timber  Fonds.  3.  The  East  Country  Dock.  These  have  only  the 
privU^e  of  sufferance  wharfs.  At  the  two  latter  docks  timber,  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  and  other  articles,  which  pay  a  small  duty  and  are  of  a  bulky  nature,  remain 
in  bond,  and  the  surrounding  warehouses  are  chiefly  used  as  granaries,  the  timber 
remaining  afloat  in  the  dock  until  it  is  conveyed  to  the  yards  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
and  the  bnilder.  The  Surrey  Dock,  like  the  Begent's  Dock,  u  merely  an  entrance 
basin  to  a  canal,  and  can  accommodate  300  vessels :  the  warehouses,  chiefly  granaries, 
will  not  contun  more  than  4000  tons  of  goods.  The  Commercial  Docks,  a  little  lower 
down  the  river,  occupy  an  area  of  about  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  four-fifths  are 
water  ;  and  there  is  accommodation  for  3S0  ships,  and  in  the  warehouses  for  00,000 
tons  of  merchandise.  They  were  used  originally  for  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
Greenland  fishery,  and  provided  with  the  necessaiy  appamtus  for  boUing  blubber ; 
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but,  the  wh&l«  fiibei;  bung  giren  up,  the  dcteki  wen,  about  Uie  jSK  1807,  ^pro- 
priftted  to  TBUeli  engmgvd  in  th«  Euiopeaa  timber  aud  eora  tradei,  and  lange*  of 
granariei  wen  built.  The  KmC  Country  Doek,  whiob  adjoini  the  Commeroial  Do«ka 
on  the  south,  la  capable  of  reesiTing  twenty-eight  tlmbei  ships,  and  wal  constructed 
about  the  same  period  for  like  purpowt.  It  hat  an  area  of  six  acres  and  a  half,  asd 
warehouse-room  for  3700  tons.  The  Oommercial  Dock  Oompan;  propose,  in  1S51,  to 
purchase  the  East  Oountr;  or  Oroenland  Dock,  and  to  expend  £300,000  in  enlaig** 
monts  and  imprOTomenti. 

Notwithstanding  this  ample  dock  accommodation,  it  will  probablj  at  some  time  be 
atill  AiTther  extended  by  the  ftinoation  of  collier  docks,  •■  none  of  the  exiatiag  docks 
adout  colliers  to  discharge  theii  cargoes,  in  oouequeoce  of  the  injury  which  would 
be  done  to  most  articles  of  merchandise  by  coal-dust.  The  nomtwr  of  collien 
which  altered  the  rirer  in  17»0  waa  38S7  ;  in  1841,  10,311,  and,  in  1846,  lfl,S67,  of 
3,418,310  tons,  so  that  their  increase  has  more  than  ^Ued  up  the  TacanciM  oDcasioned 
by  the  operation  of  the  docks  in  withdrawing  shipping  from  the  overcrowded  riTeri 
besides  which  steam  naTigation  has  been  greatly  extended,  demanding  a  larger  space 
for  free  and  unobstructed  passage.  The  farmabion  of  a  harbonr  on  the  Bssex  tide  «f 
the  river,  with  a  railway  fot  the  conveyance  of  ooal  to  London,  is  one  mode  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  prevent  the  resort  of  colliers  into  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  rirer. 
Again,  steam  navigation  was  so  comparatively  unimportant  eroi  at  the  time  of  ths 
coostruetion  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  that  none  <rf  the  docks  are  oalculatad  for 
steamers  of  the  largest  class  without  the  paddle-wheels  being  taken  off )  and  yet  Tea- 
sels of  this  deocrlptiou  are  gradually  obtaioing  possession  of  a  tnde  formerly  employ- 
ing sailing  vessels  of  comparatively  small  burthen.  Between  London  and  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostond,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  even  Um 
Mediterranean,  they  already  are  large  carriers  of  every  kind  of  merchandise,  and,  aa 
they  do  not  enter  docks,  but  discharge  their  cargoes  whU«  lying  in  the  livar,  th«j> 
necessarily  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  stream. 
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THE    THAMES    TUNNEL. 


Were  we  to  estimate  the  inetits  of  engmeering  worki  bj  their  suoceaa  ii 
cikl  Muie,  tlie  Thames  Tunnel  would  have  man;  brethren  in  mlBfortune — its  foungest 
brother,  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  being  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  number. 
But  aa  we  hare  no  right  to  suppose  that  either  public  companies  or  engineers  liave 
the  gift  of  prophecj  more  powerfully  than  other  persons,  so  we  must  not  deem  the 
engineers  morally  or  commerciaU;  leqionsible,  if  the  speculation  does  not  alwa^i 
jield  ite  expected  fruit. 

The  Thames  Tunnel,  however,  is  not  merely  notieeable  ai  aworkof  art.  There  waa 
reallj,  at  one  time,  reaw>n  to  believe  that  such  a  nork  would  be  Taluable.  We  must 
not  view  everything  with  the  railway  eyes  of  the  present  day  ;  nor  oensure  a  project 
' — which  had  its  origin  when  railways  wore  not,  and  when  steamers  were  in  the 
infoncy  of  their  history — for  being  unsuited  to  the  present  wants  of  the  community. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Balph  Dodd,  the  engineer,  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames  from  Oraveseiid  to  Tilbury ;  but  the  scheme 
fall  to  nothing.  A  few  years  later,  a  similar  tunnel  was  proposed  at  Botherhithe, 
by  Mr.  Tesey,  and  carried  forward  to  same  extent,  but  subsequently  abandoned. 

It  was  under  the  remembrance  of  these  discouraging  circumstances  that  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  M.  I.)  Brunei  appeared  before  the  public  with  a  new  proposal  in  1823,  which 
it  was  stated  had  received  the  sanction  of  many  eminent  persons,  in  particular  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Dr.  Wolletton.  The  mere  idea  of  a  tunnel  below  rivers  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  little  moment,  whoever  the  originator — the  doing  it  everything. 
The  novelty  of  Mr.  Brunei's  proposed  mode  of  operation,  therefore,  was  rightly  judged 
of  great  importance.  That  gentleman  has  himself  explained  the  origin  of  his  idea. 
The  writer  of  the  article  '  Tunnel '  in  the  '  Edinburgh  EncyclopEedia,'  state*  that  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Brunei  "  that  the  idea  upon  which  bis  new  plan  of  tunnelling  is 
founded  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  operations  of  the  teredo,  a  testaceous  worm, 
covered  with  a  cylindrical  shell,  which  eats  its  way  through  the  hardest  wood  ;  and 
has  on  this  account  been  called  by  linnnua  Calamitai  navium.  The  same  happy  ob- 
servation of  the  wisdom  of  nature  led  our  celebrated  countryman  Mr.  Watt  to  deduce 
the  construction  of  the  flexible  water-main  ftom  the  mechanism  of  a  lobster's  tail." 
To  the  practical  fonn  which  the  idea  thus  given  assumed  we  shall  revert  presently. 

Bothertiithe  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  iustanoe,  was  chosen  as  the  starting'plae* 
of  the  Tunne),  though  the  precise  spot  was  a  mile  nearer  to  the  city.  Unlike  Wap- 
ping,  Botherhithe  (or  Redriff,  as  it  is  often  corruptly  called)  is  of  great  antiquity. 
BoUierhithe^  like  Wapping,  has  its  numerous  docks,  a  similar  papulation,  and  pre- 
eents  generally  the  same  features.  But  there  are  some  oiroumstances  which  distin- 
guish the  Surrey  from  the  Middlesex  side  :  we  may  instaooe  its  numerous  flour-mills, 
the  various  manufactories,  and  the  wharfs  for  the  coasting-trade  of  England,  which 
are  all  to  be  found  between  the  Tunnel  and  London  Bridge.  The  importance  of  a 
new  mode  of  communication  between  two  auch  places,  only  some  twelve  hundred  feet 
apart  geographically,  but  four  miles  by  the  way  of  London  Bridge,  will  be  at  onoe 
apparent.  But  it  is  still  more  so,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  tbe  peculiar  con- 
nection between  the  two  great  interests  which  belong  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
river.  An  immense  amount  of  the  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  West  India^  the 
London,  and  St,  Eatberine's  Docks,  on  the  north  ude,  is  absorbed  by  this  coasting- 
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trade  OS  the  south ;  txii,  it  ftppean,  u  almost  entiiely  convoyed  from  one  to  the 
other  hj  lani  carriigs. 

Id  the  beginning  of  1824  Mr,  Brunei  hid  the  utU&ction  to  mo  the  first  and  least 
arduous,  but  itill  indispenBable,  step  secured,  the  formation  of  a  Corapanj  with  the 
express  olQect  of  canjing  his  designs  into  execution,  and  by  whom  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained.  The  Companj  took  the  preliminary  precaution  of  having  three 
parallel  borings  made  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
Tunnel,  when  the  report  was  so  very  faTourable  that,  in  eonsequence,  Mr.  Brunei  went 
to  work  in  a  somewhat  bolder  way  than  he  had  otherwise  intended.  The  soil  was  the 
great  object  of  deliberation,  for  upon  it  depended  at  what  IbtcI  the  Tunnel  should  be 
commenced.  The  assistance  of  some  eminent  geologists  was  here  of  great  moment. 
These  informed  the  engineer  that  below  a  certain  depth  the  soil  would  be  a  kind  of 
quicksand,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  ke^  above  it,  and  as  close  as  pouible  to  the 
atistum  of  clay  forming  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the 
geologists  were  right. 

We  are  not  about  to  pve  a  tecJinic^  description  of  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the 
Tunnel,  which  could  be  interesting  alone  to  the  professional  or  scientific  man  ;  but  wa 
must  notice  at  some  length  two  or  three  of  their  chief  points,  not  only  because  the 
success  of  the  work  depended  upon  them,  but  because  in  their  admirable  simplidtj, 
as  well  as  their  wonderful  fitness  to  the  purposes  designed,  they  oannot  fail  to  be 
universally  understood  and  appreciated. 

And  first,  of  the  construction  of  the  shaft  with  which  the  Tunnel  was  conuuenced 
in  March,  18S6.  This  seems  to  our  eyes,  uninitiated  in  the  wonders  of  engineering, 
not  one  of  the  least  marvels  of  this  altogether  marvellous  work.  A  space  being 
marked  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  the  river,  the  bricklayers  began 
raising  »  round  frame,  or  cylinder,  three  feet  thick  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
circumference.  This  was  strengthened  in  various  ways,  by  iron  rods,  &0.,  passing  up 
the  centre  of  the  thickness ;  and  was  continued  to  the  height  of  forty-two  feet.  The 
ezcavatore  now  commenced  their  work  on  the  inside,  cutting  sway  the  ground,  which 
was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  by  a  steam-engine  there  placed,  and  which  also 
relieved  Aem  from  the  vrater  that  occasionaUy  impeded  their  descent.  We  may 
imagine  the  wonder  with  which  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  object  of  theoo 
preparations  must  have  beheld  that  enormous  mass  of  masonry  at  last  beginning  to 
descend  r^ulaily  and  peacefully  after  the  busy  pigmies  who  were  carving  the  way  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time,  u  it  were,  accommodating  itself  to  the  convenience  of  the 
bricklayers,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  the  additional  height  required,  had  merely  to 
keep  adding  to  the  top  as  it  descended.  This  is  the  history  of  the  great  circular 
opening  into  which  the  visitor  passes  from  the  little  lobby,  and  where  he  beholds,  in 
the  centre,  an  elaborate  machinery  of  pumps,  oonnectod  with  a  steam-engine,  raising 
its  four  hundred  gallons  per  minute.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
the  shaft,  that  by  ito  means  the  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  twenty-six  feet  deep,  full  of 
land-water,  in  which  the  drifl-maken  at  the  eariier  attempt  bad  been  compelled  to 
naiTow  the  dimensions  of  thdr  already  small  shafl^  was  passed  without  inconvenience. 
We  may  add  also  that,  when  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  its  present  depth  of  siztyfire  feet, 
another  shaft,  of  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  was  sunk  still  lower,  tiU,  at  the  depth  of 
eigh^  feet,  the  ground  suddenly  gave  way,  sinking  several  feet,  whilst  sand  and  water 
were  blown  up  with  some  violence.  This  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  geologists, 
and  satisfied  the  engineer  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  level  he  bad  chosen. 

The  shaft  accomplished,  the  Tunnel  itself  was  begun  at  the  depth  of  six^-three 
feet.    The  excavation  Ur.  Bnmel  proposed  to  make  from  bank  to  bank  was  to  be 
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about  thirtj-eight  feet  brobd  and  tweutj-two  and  a  half  high,  which,  being  defended 
b^  BtroQg  iralla,  was  to  leave  room  within  for  a  double  archwaj,  each  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  wide  enough  for  a  single  carriage-waj  and  a  footpath.  The  mode  in  which  thif 
great  excavation  wu  accomplished  has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  meet 
experienced  engineerB,  and  will  for  erer  remain  a  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author. 
The  principal  ingtrumeDt  employed  b;  him  was  a  huge  frame  or  Aidd,  bj  means  of 
which  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  bottom  of  the  river  was  supported,  whilst 
the  men  who  were  undermining  the  river  were  sheltered  in  the  little  ceUs  of  the 
shield  below.  This  mightj  instrument — oue  in  idea  and  object,  but  eonsisting  of 
twelve  separate  parts  or  diviiions,  each  containing  thiee  cells,  one  above  the  otliM — ■ 
waa  thus  need.  We  will  suppose  that,  the  work  being  finished  in  its  rear,  an  advance 
is  desirei],  and  that  the  divisions  are  in  their  usual  position — the  alternate  ones  a 
little  before  the  others.  These  last  have  now  to  be  moveij.  The  men  in  their  celli 
pull  down  the  top  poling-board,  one  of  thoae  small  defences  with  which  the  entire 
front  of  the  shield  is  covered,  and  immediately  cut  awa;  Hm  ground  for  about  nx 
inchec  That  done,  the  poling-board  is  replaced,  and  the  one  below  removed,  and 
so  on  till  the  entire  space  in  front  of  these  divisions  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  Sach  of  the  divisions  is  now  advanced  bj  the  application  of  two 
BdewB— one  at  its  head,  and  one  at  its  foot—which,  resting  against  the  finished  brick- 
work, and  tuned,  impel  it  forward  into  the  vacant  space.  The  other  set  of  divi- 
sions then  advance.  As  the  miners  are  at  work  at  one  end  of  the  cells,  so  the  brick- 
layers are  no  less  actively  employed  at  the  other,  forming  the  brick  walls  of  the  top, 
sides,  and  bottom — the  superincmnbeot  earth  of  the  fa^  being  still  held  up  by  the 
shield  till  the  bricklayers  have  finished.  This  is  but  a  rude  description  of  an  engine 
almost  as  remarkable  for  its  elaborate  organization  as  for  its  vaat  strength.  Beneath 
those  great  iron  ribs  a  kind  of  mechanical  soul  reaUy  seemed  to  have  been  created. 
It  had  its  shoes  and  ite  legs,  and  used  them  too  with  good  effect.  It  raised  and  de- 
pressed its  head  at  pleasure ;  it  presented  invincible  buttresses  in  its  front  to  what- 
ever danger  might  there  threaten,  and,  when  the  danger  was  past,  i^ain  opened  its 
breast  for  the  further  advances  of  the  inde&tigable  host.  In  a  word,  to  the  shield 
the  successful  formation  of  the  Tunnel  was  entirely  owing.  We  may  add  tliat  follow- 
ing the  shield  was  a  stage  in  each  archway  for  the  assistance  of  the  men  in  the  upper 
cells. 

But,  great  at  was  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  shield,  and  the  resources 
which  be  must  have  felt  he  had  within  himself,  ready  for  every  difficulty,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  ever  anticipated  the  all  but  overwhelming  amount  of 
obstacles  that  he  actually  experienced,  principally  from  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  extnuodinary  influence  which  Uie  tides  exercised  even  at  the  Tunnel's  depth. 
The  first  nine  feet  of  the  Tunnel  (commenced  with  the  new  year,  18S6)  were  paseed 
through  firm  da; ;  then  came  a  loose  watery  sand,  where  every  movement  was  made 
with  imminent  basard.  Thirty-two 'anxious  days  passed  in  this  part.  Subslantial 
ground  again  reached  about  Uie  14th  of  March,  matters  went  on  pTOsperously  till 
September  following,  by  which  time  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  had  been  completed. 
On  the  14th  of  that  month  the  engineer  startled  the  Directors  with  the  information 
that  he  expected  the  bottom  of  the  river,  just  beyond  the  shield,  would  break  down 
'with  the  coming  tide.  It  appears  he  had  disccTcrod  a  cavity  above  the  top  of  the 
shield.  Exactly  at  high  tide  the  miners  heard  the  uproar  of  the  falling  soil  upon  the 
liead  of  their  good  shield,  and  saw  bunts  of  water  follow  ;  but  so  complete  were  the 
precautions  ti^en  that  no  injury  ensued,  and  the  cavity  was  soon  filled  by  the  river 
iteelf.    Another  month,  and  a  similar  occurrence  took  place.    By  the  Sod  of  January, 
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18S7,  three  hundred  and  &ttj  feet  were  Moomplisbed,  vben  the  tide,  during  the 
leinoTil  of  one  of  the  poling-boaid^  forced  through  the  ihield  %  qiuntitj  of  Ioom 
dUj  ;  but  etill  no  imiptiou  of  the  rifer  itself  foUoired — the  few  of  which,  fratn  the 
oommencement  to  the  terminatioa  of  the  work,  wu  continual;  upon  eyerj  one's  miad. 
Prom  Janukrj  to  April  the  Tunnel  proceeded  %i  en  esoellent  r»te,  although  the  ground 
oontinued  *o  verj  motit  that,  in  the  latter  month,  an  inipection,  b;  raeans  of  a  diniig- 
bell,  of  the  bed  of  the  river  became  neceesar;.  Some  depresiiona  were  obierred,  and 
filled  up  b;  the  usual  mean* — bage  of  daj.  A  shovel  and  hammer,  being  aocidentall; 
left  ou  this  oGcaaion  in  the  river,  were  afterwardi  found  durmg  aa  influx  of  loose 
ground  through  the  shield,  having  descended  same  eighteen  feet.  Thia  little  droum- 
■tance  shows  the  nature  of  the  ground  above,  and  the  all  but  iariocibU  diffioultiet 
through  which  the  engineer  had  to  make  bit  wa;.  But  the  more  important  incidents 
of  the  work — those  which  were  to  put  Mr.  Brunei's  abilitj  and  fortitude  to  the  aerereat 
tests — were  now  coming  on.  About  the  middle  of  Maj,  some  veiaeli,  coming  in  at  a 
late  tide,  moored  juat  over  the  head  of  the  TunneL  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
obstruction  the;r  presented  to  the  water  caused  a  great  waahing  away  of  the  soil 
beneath.  What  followed  maj  be  best  dewribed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Beamish,  the  then 
resident  assistant-engineer,  with  whose  Report  of  this,  the  firtt  irruption  of  the  river, 
we  have  been  iavoured  among  other  interesting  matter,  and  which  we  give  aa  a  per- 
feott;  dramatic  view  of  the  scene,  the  actors,  and  the  event. 

"Ha;  18,  1627.  Some  of  the  faces  cut  down  without  difficulty.  A>  the  water 
rose  with  the  tide,  it  increased  in  the  frames  rei7  considerably  between  Nos.  6  and  6, 
forcing  its  wajr  at  the  front,  then  at  the  back:  Ball  and  Oompton  (the  occupants) 
most  active.  About  a  quarter  before  sis  o'clock  No.  11  (division)  went  forward.  Clay 
speared  at  the  back.  Had  it  closed  up  immediatelj.  While  this  was  going  forward 
mj  attention  was  again  drawn  to  No.  6,  where  I  found  gravel  forcing  itself  with  the 
water.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficuit;  that  Ball  could  keep  anything  againat  the 
opening.  Fearing  that  the  pumpers  would  now  become  alanned,  as  the;  had  been 
once  or  twice  before,  and  leave  their  post,  I  went  upon  the  east  stage  to  encourage 
them,  and  to  chase  more  shoring  for  Ball.  Qoodwin,  who  was  engaged  at  No.  11, 
where  indications  of  a  run  appeared,  called  to  Bikers,  who  was  in  the  act  of  working 
down  No.  9,  to  oome  to  his  assistance.  But  Rogers,  havii^;  his  second  poling  (board) 
down,  could  not.  Qoodwin  again  called.  I  then  said  to  Rogers,  'Don't  ;ou  bear  I' 
Upon  which  he  left  his  poling  for  the  purpose  of  asusting  Goodwin  ;  but  before  he 
0(Hild  get  to  him,  and  before  I  oould  get  fairlj  into  the  frames,  there  poured  such  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  water  and  sludge  as  to  force  them  out  of  the  framea.  Wil' 
liam  Carps,  a  brioklajer,  who  had  gone  to  Goodwin's  assistance,  was  knocked  down, 
and  literally  roUed  out  of  the  frames  on  the  stage  as  though  be  had  come  through  a 
mill-fluioe  ;  and  would  undoubtedly  have  fiJIen  off  the  stage  had  I  not  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  with  Rogers's  assistance  helped  him  down  the  ladder.  I  again  made  an 
attempt  to  get  into  the  frames,  calling  upon  the  miners  to  follow  g  but  all  was  dark 
(the  light*  at  the  frames  and  stt^  bt^g  all  blown  out),  and  I  waa  only  answered  by 
the  hoarse  and  angry  sounds  of  Father  Thames's  roarings.  Rogers  (an  old  sergeant 
of  the  Guards),  the  only  man  left  upon  the  stage,  now  caught  my  arm,  and,  gently 
drawing  me  frvm  the  frames,  said,  '  Come  away,  pray  sir,  come  away  ;  't  is  no  nse, 
the  water  ia  rising  &sl.'  I  turned  once  more  ;  but  hearing  an  increased  rush  at 
No.  6,  and  finding  the  column  of  water  at  Nos.  11  and  1!  to  be  augmenting,  I  reluct- 
antly descended.  The  cement-casks,  compo-boxes,  pieces  of  timber,  were  floating 
around  me.  I  turned  into  the  west  arch,  where  the  enemy  had  not  yet  advanced  so 
npidly,  uid  again  looked  towards  the  frames,  lest  aome  one  might  hare  been  over- 
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taken ;  but  the  oament'Ouki,  An,  Btriking  my  legi,  Uueatened  Mriouslr  to  obrtruct 
m7  nireat,  luid  it  wu  with  some  difficulty  that  I  re&ehed  the  Tiiitora'  bar,  irhrae 
Mi.;o,  Bwrtnm,  and  othart,  were  anziouslj  waiting  to  receiTe  me.  ....  I  wu 
glad  of  their  Miietanes  ;  indeed,  Hayo  fairly  dragged  me  orer  it.  Sot  bearing  the 
idea  of  w  precipitate  a  retrea^  I  turned  ones  more  ;  but  Ttuu  wac  the  hope  I  Tha 
wave  rolled  onward  and  onward.  The  men  retreated,  and  I  followed.  Het  Oraratt 
coming  down.  Short  was  the  question,  and  brief  wai  the  answer.  As  we  approached 
I  met  I.  Brunei.  We  turned  round ;  the  effect  was  iplendid  beyond  deioription. 
The  mlar  ae  it  roM  became  more  and  more  vivid,  from  the  reflected  light*  of  the 
gas.    ....    As  we  reached  the  staircase  a  crash  was  heard,  and  then  a  rush  of 

air  at  once  ezUnguished  all  the  lights Now  it  waa  that  I  experienced 

something  like  dread.  I  looked  up  the  shaft  and  saw  both  stairs  crowded  ;  I  looked 
below,  and  beheld  the  overwhelming  wave  appearing  to  more  with  accumulated  Telo- 
city. Drwding  the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  thia  wave  &om  the  back  of  the  shaft 
upon  our  ttaircaae,  I  eiclaimed  to  Mr.  Oraratt, '  The  itairease  will  blow  up  1'  I.  Bru- 
nei ordered  the  men  to  g^t  up  with  all  expedition  ;  and  our  feet  were  scarcely  off  the 
bottom  stairs,  when  the  fint  flight,  which  we  had  just  left,  was  swept  away.  Upon 
our  reaching  Uie  top,  a  bustling  noise  assailed  our  ears,  some  calling  for  a  raft,  others 
a  boat,  and  others  again  a  rope ;  horn  which  it  was  evident  that  some  unfortunate 
individual  was  in  the  water.  I.  Brunei  instantly,  with  that  presence  of  mind  to 
which  I  have  been  more  than  once  witness,  slid  down  one  of  the  iron  tie^  and  after 
him  Mr.  Gravatt,  each  making  a  rope  ^t  to  old  Tillet's  waist,  who,  having  been 
looking  after  the  packing  of  tiie  pumps  below  the  shaft,  was  overtaken  by  the  flood. 
He  was  soon  placed  out  of  danger.    The  roll  was  immediately  called — Mt  one 

The  diving-bell  being  again  employed,  and  the  hole  or  chaim  discovered,  tome 
three  thousand  bags  of  clay,  armed  with  small  haiel  rods,  were  expended  before  it 
was  effectually  closed.  On  the  Slst  of  the  next  month  the  water  in  the  Tunnel  was 
got  under  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  August  that  the  soil  forced  in  was  com- 
pletely cleared  away,  and  the  engineer  able  to  examine  the  efibct  of  the  irruption  on 
his  work.  The  structure  was  found  perfectly  sound,  even  whilst  a  part  of  the  brick- 
work dose  to  the  shield  was  redaced  to  nearly  half  its  original  thickness  by  the  tre- 
mendous violence  of  the  rushing  waters,  whilst  the  chain  which  held  the  divisions 
of  the  shield  together  had  been  snapped  like  a  twig,  and  various  heavy  pieces  of 
iron  belonging  to  the  shield  were  found  driven  into  the  ground  as  if  by  a  battering- 
ram.  Progress  was  now  recommenced ;  and  here  we  would  pause  a  moment  to  pay  a 
just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to  their  directors,  for  the  courage 
which  they  so  constantly  evinced.  Sven  now,  as  they  resumed  their  labours  with  the 
impression  of  the  recent  event  fresh  upon  their  minds,  something  or  other  was  con- 
stantly occurring  to  excite  fresh  alarm.  Now  a  report  would  take  place  in  the  frames 
like  a  cannon-shot,  some  part  having  been  suddenly  ruptured  ;  now  alarming  crie< 
were  heard,  as  some  irruption  of  earth  or  water  impetuously  poured  in.  With  the 
bursts  of  soil  and  water  would  be  felt  large  quantities  of  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which,  presently  igniting  with  an  explosion,  «ould  wrap  the  place  in  a 
sheet  of  flame.  Beautiful  at  such  times,  to  those  who  had  coolness  to  admire  it,  was 
the  appearance  of  the  mingling  fire  and  water,  the  flame  appearing  to  dance  along 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  And  to  what  may  we  not  get  accustomed  1  Those  philo- 
sophers, the  miners  and  bricklayers,  used  to  look  quietly  on  at  the  cry  of  "Fire  and 
water ;"  or,  if  they  did  make  any  observation,  it  was  nothing  more  important  than  a 
prudent  piece  of  advice,  such  as  "Ijight  your  pipes,  my  boys."     But  perhaps,  of  all 
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the  difficultiei  orentoine  or  eadiired,  none  irere  mora  serioiu  to  the  men.  thtu  the 
impuritj  of  the  air ;  especudij  in  sunimer,  when  the  most  powerful  l&bourBra  hftd 
ft^uentlj  to  be  carried  out  in  a  state  of  inteusibility.  Headaohei,  uckneaa,  eruptions 
on  the  (kin,  were  matterfi  of  too  common  occurrence  to  be  noticed.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  drcumatances  must  have  given  a  strange  colour  to  the  livea  of  these  labour- 
ers. An  accurate  description  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  m<ne  imaginativa 
would  DO  doubt  be  as  interesting  as  s  romance.  Doubtless  the;  felt,  and  r^^tlj, 
that  a  part  of  the  true  glorj  which  belongs  to  such  a  work  was  theirs  ;  and  such  feel- 
ings elevate  even  ordinary  men.  They  served  also  a  kind  and  thou^thil  master. 
It  was  touching  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  one  of  the  miners  spoke  to  us  of  him. 
As  in  their  waking  hours  these  men  could  have  had  no  thought  hut  of  the  Tunnel,  so 
no  doubt  did  the  eternal  subject  constantly  mingle  with  their  dreams,  and  harass 
them  with  unreal  dangers.  One  amusing  instance  may  be  mentioned.  Whilst 
Mr.  Bruuel,  junior,  was  engaged  one  midnight  superintending  the  progress  of  the 
woric,  he  and  those  with  him  were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  cry  of  "  The  water  i  ttie 
water!  Wedges  and  straw  here!"  followed  by  an  appalling  silence.  Mr. Brunei 
hastened  to  the  spot,  where  the  men  were  fouud  perfectly  safe.  They  had  &llea 
fiut  asleep  from  &tigne  i  and  one  of  them  had  evidently  been  dreaming  of  a  new 
irruption. 

By  January,  1628,  the  middle  of  the  river  had  been  reached;  and,  whatever  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  experienced  up  to  that  time,  there  was  the  gratifiaation 
arising  &am  their  having  been  completely  overcome  without  the  loss  of  a  dugle  life. 
That  gratification  was  to  exist  no  longer.  Eveu  the  very  com[detiou  of  the  Tunnel 
was  now  to  become  a  grave  matter  of  doubt,  and  its  projector  to  be  left  for  long  years 
in  the  sickening  suspense  of  hope  deferred  on  a  matter  wherein  he  had  risked  his 
professional  nputation,  and  to  which  he  devoted  his  entire  energies — we  might 
almost  say,  without  exaggeration,  his  life.  "  I  had  been  in  the  frames,"  says  Ur. 
Brunei,  juuior,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Birecton  on  the  &tal  Saturday,  August  1^ 
1828,  "  with  the  workmen  throughout  the  whole  night,  having  taken  my  station  there 
at  ten  o'clock.  During  the  workings  through  the  night  no  symptoms  of  insecuri^ 
appeared.  At  six  o'clock  this  morning  (the  usual  time  for  shifting  the  men)  a  &eah 
set  came  on  to  work.  We  began  to  work  the  ground  at  the  west  top  comet  of  the 
frame.  The  tide  had  just  then  begun  to  flow ;  and,  finding  the  ground  tolerably 
quiet,  we  proceeded  by  beginning  at  the  top,  and  had  worked  about  a  foot  downwards, 
when,  on  exposing  the  next  six  inches,  the  ground  swelled  suddenly,  and  a  large 
quantity  burst  through  the  opening  thus  made.  This  was  followed  instantly  by  a 
large  body  of  water.  The  rush  was  so  violent  as  to  force  the  man  on  the  ^ot  where 
the  burst  took  place  out  of  the  frame  (or  cell)  on  to  the  timber  stage  behind  the 
frames.  I  was  in  the  frame  with  the  man;  but  upon  the  rush  of  the  water  I  went 
into  the  next  box,  in  order  to  command  a  better  view  of  the  irruption,  and,  seeing 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  opposing  the  water,  I  ordered  all  the  men  in  the 
frames  to  retire.  All  were  retiring,  except  the  three  men  who  were  with  me,  and 
they  retreated  with  me.  I  did  not  leave  the  stage  until  those  three  men  were  down 
the  ladder  of  the  fhunes,  when  they  and  I  proceeded  about  twenty  feet  along  tha 
wect  arch  of  the  Tunnel.  At  this  moment  the  agitation  of  the  air  by  the  rush  of  the 
water  was  such  as  to  extinguish  all  the  lights,  and  the  water  had  gained  the  hught 
of  the  middle  of  our  waists.  I  was  at  that  moment  giving  directions  to  the  three 
men  in  what  nkanner  they  ought  to  proceed  in  the  dark  to  effect  their  escape,  when 
they  and  I  were  knocked  down  and  covered  by  a  part  of  the  timber  stage.  I  struggled 
under  water  for  some  tinu^wd  at  length  extricated  myself  from  the  stage;  and  by 
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swimming,  and  being  forced  bj  the  water,  I  gvoed  the  eastern  arch,  where  I  got  a 
better  footing,  and  was  enabled,  bj  Jaying  bold  of  the  railwajr  rope,  to  pause  a  iittle, 
in  the  hope  of  encouragiDg  the  men  who  had  been  knocked  down  at  the  lame  time 
with  mjself.  Thii  I  eadearoured  to  do  bj  calling  to  them.  Before  I  reached  the 
shaft  the  water  had  riien  bo  rapidly  that  I  was  out  of  mj  depth,  and  therefore  iwvn 
to  the  Tisitora'  Btairs — the  ataire  of  the  workmen  being  occupied  bj  those  who  had  so 
&r  escaped.  Mj  knee  «u  ao  injured  by  the  timber  stage  that  I  could  scarcely  swim 
or  get  np  the  stairs,  but  the  ruA  of  the  water  carried  me  ap  the  Aafi.  The  three  men 
who  had  been  knocked  down  with  me  were  unable  to  extricate  themselTCS,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  they  are  lost;  and,  I  believe,  also  two  old  men  and  one  young  man  in 
oAer  parts  of  the  work."  The  scene  at  the  shaft  was  truly  deplorable.  At  one 
period  there  were  no  leu  tiian  eighteen  men  immersed,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ezcep- 
tjoa  of  the  unfortunates  who  perished,  were  taken  out  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
some  of  them  Aunting.  The  noiee  in  the  shaft,  created  by  the  influx  of  the  water,  is 
described  as  having  been  absolutely  deafening.  The  news  rapidly  spread  about  the 
neighboniheod  of  the  TuDoel ;  and  before  it  was  known  who  were  lost  and  who  saved, 
the  wives  and  relations  of  the  workmen  were  rushing  in,  and  adding  to  the  confusion 
and  distress  of  the  scene  by  their  wild  gestures  and  exclamations.  The  water,  as  we 
hare  seen,  actually  bore  ftlr.  Brunei  up  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  thai  still  rising, 
flowed  over  even  to  the  visitors'  ledger  It  was  then  evident  that  all  who  were  still 
below  had  perished. 

This  calamity  occurred  at  a  critical  time.  The  funds  of  the  Company  were  ex- 
hausted: their  confidence,  in  some  measure,  now  failed  too.  AAer  two  descents  in 
the  bell,  the  rent  was  discovered,  and  most  formidable  were  its  dimensions.  It  was  of 
oblong  shape,  quite  petpeudicular,  and  measuring  about  seven  feet  in  its  longest 
direction,  from  east  to  west.  The  measures  so  often  before  and  afterwards  resorted  to 
with  soceess  were  adopted,  fbttr  thoutand  torn  of  soil,  principally  clay  in  bags,  were 
laid  in  the  place.  When  they  re-entered  the  Tunnel  there  was  the  melancholy  satis- 
&ctiDn  of  seeing  the  work  as  substantial  as  ever,  but  there  was  but  too  much  reason 
to  fear  it  was  of  little  consequence — the  completion  might  now  never  take  place. 
What  with  the  accident,  and  what  with  its  consequences,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
it  stated  that  the  engineer  appeared  almost  in  a  state  of  frensy.  For  seven  years 
from  that  time  all  was  silence  and  darkness  beneath  those  hollow  roofs ;  and  had  the 
matter  thus  ended,  what  would  hare  been  the  judgment  of  posterity  t  The  plan  had 
^led ;  and  many  of  that  immense  array  of  projectors,  kwtdrtdi  tn  wanbtr,  who  now 
poured  in  their  plans  upon  the  Directors,  would  hare  lamented,  with  delightful  self- 
forgetfulnees,  that  Mr.  Bnmel  had  not  adopted  tlieir  schemes.  But  the  Tunnd  wu 
to  be  completed — he  ibcu  to  be  the  man. 

In  January,  1635,  the  arches  of  the  Tunnel  were  at  last  unclosed.  Government, 
after  repeated  applications,  agreed  to  make  advances  for  the  continuation  of  the  woA, 
which  was  accordingly  once  more  carried  forward  with  renewed  energy.  Very  slow, 
however,  was  the  progress  made.  Of  sixty-six  weeks  two  feet  four  inches  only  per 
week  were  accomplished  during  the  first  eighteen,  three  feet  nine  inches  per  we^ 
during  the  second  eighteen,  one  foot  per  week  during  the  third  eighteen,  and  during 
the  last  twelve  weeks  only  three  feet  four  inches  altogether.  This  will  excite  little 
surprise  when  we  know  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  shield  was,  from  excessive 
saturation,  almost  constantly  in  little  better  than  a  fluid  state,  that  an  entire  new 
and  artificial  bed  had  to  be  formed  in  the  rirer  in  advance,  and  brought  down  by  in- 
genious oontrivances  till  it  was  deep  enough  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  nattual  soil 
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vhere  tho  ezeanttjon  »u  to  be  nude,  ukd  that  then  there  mutt  be  tiin«"&Uowed  tot 
it*  Mttlemen^  whenever  the  wuming  nub  of  und  sjid  w&ter  wu  huid  in  the  shield. 
IiMtlj,  owing  to  the  excarKtion  baing  so  much  below  that  of  ftny  oth«r  worki  around 
the  Tunnel,  it  foimed  a  drain  and  receptacle  for  all  the  water  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  was  ultimately  remedied  by  the  linking  of  the  shaft  on  the  Wappiug  side. 
Tet  it  wai  under  such  ciicumstaBoes  that  the  old  shield,  injured  by  the  last  irrup- 
tion, wai  taken  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  If  our  readeni  consider  for  a 
moment  the  first  and  most  important  office  executed  by  this  engine,  that  it  alone 
bore  up  above  and  kept  back  in  Aont  the  incalculable  pressure  of  the  river  and  its 
bed,  we  may  appreciate  the  opinions  of  engineers  when  the  idea  was  first  started. 
"  It  was  impracticable,"  was  their  common  remark ;  yet  it  was  done  without  the 
slightest  derangement  of  the  ground,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  most  serious 
cril  attending  these  delays  and  difficulties  was  the  extra  expenditure  they  inTolred, 
wliieh  became  so  great  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  declined  further  adranees 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  A  Oommittee  was  in  consequence  appointed, 
and  witnesses  examined,  including  of  course  the  chief  and  assistuit  engineers.  The 
result  was  favourable,  and  the  woric  proceeded.  On  Wednesday,  August  S3,  1837, 
a  third  irruption  oocuned,  but  happily  without  any  &tal  conuquences,  or  without 
miaterially  retarding  the  works.  An  inlereiting  escape 'marks  this  event.  The  water 
had  gradually  increased  in  quantity  at  the  east  comer  dnce  two  p.m.,  mahlng  Into 
the  shield  with  a  hollow  roar  as  though  it  fell  through  a  cavity.  A  boat  was  taken 
out  of  the  liver  and  sent  down  into  the  Tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  materials 
(fbr  blocking  up  the  frames)  down  to  the  shield.  Notwithstanding  all  that  eould 
be  done  by  the  men  the  water  gained  upon  them,  and  rapidly  rose  in  the  Tunnel. 
About  four  o'clock,  the  water  having  risen  to  within  seven  feet  of  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  everything  having  been  done  that  could  be  effected  for  the  security  of  the 
work,  it  wM  thought  most  prudent  for  the  men  to  retire,  which  they  did  Id  a  very 
orderly  manner  along  a  platform,  which  had  been  most  judiciously  and  providentially 
eonitructed  for  that  purpose  in  the  oast  arch  only  a  few  weeks  before  hy  Sir  I.  Bmnel'x 
orders.  After  the  men  had  retired,  and  as  the  water  continued  rising  gradually,  Mr. 
Page,  tbe  acting  engineer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Mason,  and  two  of  the 
men,  got  into  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  stages  to  ses  if  any  ohauge 
had  taken  place  i  and,  after  passing  the  six  hundred  feet  mark  in  the  Tunnel,  tbe 
line  attached  to  the  boat  ran  out,  and  they  returned  to  lengthen  it.  To  this  accident 
Aey  were  indebted  for  their  lives ;  for  while  they  were  preparing  the  rope,  the  water 
surged,  running  up  tbe  arch  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Every  one  made  his  way  to  the  shaft, 
and  Mr.  Page,  fearing  that  the  men  would  be  jammed  in  the  staircase,  called  to  them 
to  go  up  steadily ;  but  they,  misunderGtanding  bim,  returned,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  up.  Had  the  rope  been  long  enough, 
all  the  perstms  who  were  in  the  boat  (whioh  was  in  a  sinking  condition  wlien  they 
grounded)  must  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  sui^,  for  now  not  less  than  a  million 
gallons  of  water  burst  into  the  Tunnel  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute.  The  lower 
gas-lights  were  then  under  water ;  and  the  pipes  being  but  partially  filled,  the  re- 
mamder  burnt  first  very  irregularly,  leaving  ijie  Tunnel  almost  in  darkness,  and  then, 
flaming  up  to  the  top  of  the  glasses,  threw  a  blase  of  light  over  the  west  arch  and  the 
water.  When  the  water  had  risen  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tunnel, 
it  came  forward  in  a  wave  ;  and  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Maeon,  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  visitors'  stairs,  ran  up  to  the  second  landing,  but  were  so  ra- 
pidly followed  that  one  of  the  party  was  up  to  his  knees  before  he  reached  the  top. 
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Two  oUier  iirnptiona  of  the  Thuuea  complete  this  part  of  tke  hiitoiy  of  tlie  ^Duanel. 
Th.»  fint  oecuned  on  the  Sod  of  NoTember,  1637,  when  the  imtei  burst  in  about  four 
in  the  morning,  and  speedily  filled  the  Tuimel.  The  excellent  MTsngements  pionded 
for  etokpe  Mtnued  ^le  tatatj  of  the  Beventy  or  more  paisaai  in  it  at  the  time,  with 
one  eioeption.  When  the  loll  me  called  ^eie  wu  no  vuwer  to  ono  nune.  loqniiT 
being  made,  lome  one,  it  ftppeared,  had  wen  a  miner  returning  toward*  the  iluald 
when  all  elie  were  leaving,  and  that  was  all  that  iras  known  of  him, 

The  fifth  and  lait  irmption  oocuired  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Maroh,  1838, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  noUe  reeembling  thunder  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Happily  no  loM  of  life  ocenrred.  All  this  while  the  Tunnel  wai  ererj  week  approach' 
ing  nearer  uid  nearer  to  the  goal  of  the  engineer'!  hopes — the  opposite  shore ;  and  all 
parties  began  to  feel  the  buoyancy  of  aasufed  niooess,  inipiring  them  a«  they  found 
the  diScultiea  grow  less  and  less  formidable.  They  were,  however,  itill  sufficient  to 
hare  paralysed  any  less  energetic  spirits  than  those  who  had  brought  the  whole  to 
tiiat  point.  Here  is  va  incident  of  lo  late  date  as  1S40  : — On  the  4th  of  Apiil,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,  being  then  about  low  water,  the  top  face  of  No.  IS  waa 
attempted ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  poling-board  removed  than  the  second  one  canted 
orer,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel  and  water  rushed  into  the  frame,  forcing  out  another  of 
the  boards.  At  the  hole  thus  left  unprotected  the  ground  rushed  in  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  knock  the  mea  out  of  the  shield  ;  and  they,  being  panio-stniek,  ma 
away,  but,  finding  that  the  water  did  not  fallow,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  after  immense  exertions  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ruQ,  when  upwards  of  sis 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  ground  had  fallen  into  the  Tunnel.  The  rush  of  the  ground 
was  attended  with  a  very  great  noise,  reeembliDg  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
a  general  extinguishing  of  the  lights.  While  this  was  taking  place  in  the  Tunnel, 
a  still  more  unusual  phenomenon  waa  occurring  on  the  shore  at  Wapping,  wheie,  to 
the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ground  oommenaed  sinking 
gradually  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet,  leaving  a  cavity  on  the  shore 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  in  depth.  It  was  most  fortunate  that 
this  occurred  at  low  water,  for  at  high  water  an  irruption  of  the  river  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence.  A  number  of  men  were  sent  over,  and  the  bole  was 
filled  with  bags  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  everything  rendered  perfeoUy  secure  by  the 
return  of  the  tide. 

With  another  Incident  of  the  same  year  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  we  conclude 
thee*  notices  of  the  "  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  the  "  accidents  by  fiood,"  and,  in  a  sense, 
by  "fleld,"  which  marked  almost  every  fbw  mouth*  of  the  lives  of  the  labourers  in 
this  great  and  hazardous  undertaking.  It  appears  that  frequently  the  sand,  mixing 
with  water,  so  as  to  be  quite  in  a  fluid  state,  would  ooze  through  the  minute  cracks 
between  the  small  poling-boards,  leaving  immense  cavities  in  the  ground  in  front. 
A  remarkable  instMice  occurred  upon  the  24th  of  July.  The  sand  had  been  running 
in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  had  completely  filled  the  bottom  of  the  shield. 
In  the  morning,  on  opening  one  of  the  faces,  a  hoQaw  was  discovered  extending  up- 
wards of  eighteen  feet  along  the  front  of  the  faces,  projecting  six  feet  into  the  ground, 
and  being  about  the  same  in  height.  This  enormoua  cavity  was  filled  with  brickbats 
and  lumps  of  clay,  one  of  the  miners  being  obliged  to  lay  himself  the  whole  length 
of  his  body  into  the  &ces  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  farther  end ;  and  of  course  at 
the  haurd,  every  moment  he  continued  in  his  position,  of  being  buried  beneath  fallen 
masses  of  earth,  now  left  without  any  support  from  below. 

The  reward  for  every  diSciilty,  anxiety,  or  suffering,  was  at  last  obtained.    It  is 
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pleanot  even  to  hAvetoMConl  that,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1841,  Sir  iMmhard  Brunei 
paased  dovn  the  shsf  t  leceotlf  erected  on  the  Wapping  sida  of  the  river,  and  thence 
hj  a  small  driftmj  through  the  shield  into  the  Tunnel.  The  Tunnel  was  at  last 
completed.  To  deacribe  ic  is  scarcely  nec«ssarj  ;  almoat  everj  one,  Loodooer  or  pro- 
vincial, has  wen  it.  It  h  about  1200  feet  long  ;  it  has  tiro  arches,  side  b;  side,  con- 
aected  b;  smaller  lateral  openings  at  interTals.  The  approaches  an  bj  two  large 
suulieu  circular  shafts,  one  at  Wapping  and  one  at  Bolherhithe,  which  have  spiial 
staircases  winding  round  their  interior.  The  shafts  are  each  about  fitly  feet  in 
diameter,  hut  thej  are  insignificant  compared  with  those  which  would  have  been 
constructed  had  the  waggon-route  been  completed.  These  laxger  shafts,  if  ever  made  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plan,  will  be  much  farther  from  the  river  than  the  pre- 
sent passenger-shafts ;  the;  will  consist  each  of  an  immeDse  spiral  road,  winding 
twice  round  a  circular  excavation  about  sixty  feet  deep ;  the  extreme  diameter  of  the 
spiral  road  will  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  road  about  forty  feet  wide,  bounded 
on  the  exterior  by  warehouses  and  cellars,  and  the  slope  easy  enough  for  horses  to 
ascend  with  heavy  waggons.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  a  Company,  who  have  already 
spent  j£400,000  with  so  little  return,  to  wish  them  to  complete  the  work  ;  yet  it  would 
be  no  mean  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  elder  Brunei,  if  the  plan  could  be  ultimately 
carried  out  as  he  intended  it.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Thames  Tunnel  bas  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  London  generally.  The 
arches  are  to  some  extent  occupied  as  a  baxaar,  and  the  walls  of  the  shafts  are 
decorated  with  paintings,  each  panel  containing  a  subject  selected  from  English  or 
Colonial  scenery,  and  connected  with  our  commerce  or  history  ;  among  them  are 
Southampton,  CUcutta,  Gibraltar,  the  Eddystone,  &c.,  and  many  of  them  are  executed 
with  great  boldness  of  style  and  much  brilliancy  of  colour.  In  the  last  year  the 
revenue  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses,  including  the  interest  on  the  Government 
loan,  and  to  lay  apart  somethiDg  toward  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 


B  Tbamgs  TmNKL  Aire  its  approaches. 
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XXIV.    THE  COMPANIES  OF  LONDON  r  I. 


Tbi  ctutom  of  frankpledge,  It  U  mppoaod,  fonned  the  genu  of  the  gulMa,  of,  U 
we  now  call  them,  Companiei.  When  these  ginldt  first  ssiumed  positive  shape  and 
effideticrr  is  unknoirti,  but  the  weaf  ert  of  London  received  a  charter  bo  earlj  as  tlio 
leign  of  Henrj  11^  and  that  only  confirmed  liberties  previoufllj  enjoyed :  this  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Companiei.  Id  the  nuns  reign,  beBidsa  the  licensed,  there  irere  no  less 
than  ei^teen  other  London  guilds,  hut  unlicensed,  and  which  were  fined  hj  the  King 
in  consequence.  The  Only  guild  of  which  we  know  the  exact  origin  is  that  referred 
to  )q  the  Interesting  story  told  by  Stow  in  his  account  of  Portsoken  Ward,  but  which 
evidently  was  of  a  somewhat  irregular  nature : — "  In  the  days  of  King  Edgar,  more 
than  six  hundred  years  smce,  there  were  then  thirteen  knights  or  soldiers,  well  beloved 
of  the  King  and  tealm,  for  servicea  by  them  don£,  who  requested  to  have  a  certain 
portion  of  land  on  the  east  part  of  the  city,  being  left  desolate  and  forsaken  by  the 
inhabitants,  by  reason  of  too  much  servitude  :  they  besought  the  King  to  have  this 
land  with  th<  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever.  The  King  granted  to  theit  request,  with 
conditions  following ;  to  wit,  that  each  of  them  should  victoriously  accomplish  three 
combats,  one  above  the  ground,  one  under  ground,  and  the  third  in  the  water ;  and, 
after  thU,  at  a  certain  day,  in  East  fimithfield,  they  should  run  with  spears  against  all 
comers ;  alt  which  wa«  gloriously  performed  ;  and  the  same  day  the  King  named  it 
Knlghten  QuUd."  And,  we  may  add,  the  locality  in  question  forms,  either  partially 
or  entirely,  the  present  ward  of  Portsoten,  Of  these  early  guilds,  perhaps  tbo  most 
■triking  feature  is  their  semi-religious  ch&racter:  thus  we  have  the  "Guild  or 
fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin,  of  the  Mystery  of  Drapers,"  and  the 
"Guild  or  f^temity  of  the  body  of  Christ  of  the  Skinners."  A  chaplain  was  one  of 
the  regularly-constituted  officers  of  all  the  larger  Companies.  Although  licensed,  the 
guilds  generally  were  Hot  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  that 
monarch,  conscious  of  the  growing  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  country  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  trades  fraternities,  raised  them  at  once  into  the  highest 
possible  estimation  and  honour,  by  confirming — in  many  cases  by  letters  patent— the 
privileges  they  had  previously  enjoyed  more  by  sufferance  than  of  right — and  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  the  ferm — and  then  by  enrolling  himself  as  a  member  of 
one  Of  them,  the  Merchant  Tailors.  About  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  that  all 
artificers  and  people  of  mysteries  should  each  choose  his  own  mystery  before  the  next 
Candlemas,  and  that,'having  so  chosen  it,  he  should  thenceforth  use  no  other.  Kdward 
also  transferred  the  right  of  electing  members  to  Parliament  from  the  ward  represen- 
tatives to  the  Trade  Companies,  another  important  influence  in  raising  them  to  their 
subsequent  power.  The  number  of  Companies  sending  members  to  the  Common 
Council  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  was  forty-eight.  Among  these  the  Saddlers, 
the  Weaveiv,  and  Tapestiy-makers  were  next  In  importance,  as  sending  four  members 
each,  to  the  Qrocers,  Mercers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  and  Vintners,  who 
sent  six,  and  with  them  the  Barbers  ranked.  It  was  not  for  a  considerable  time  that 
the  twelve  great  Companies  assumed  their  final  positions  as  regards  the  other 
fraternities ;  and  many  violent  and  occasionally  bloody  quarrels  mark  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  precedence.  Their  present  order  is  as  follows  : — 
Liu  of  the  Campania  of  London  in  tht  order  of  their  precedent  the  firA  tw^ve 
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farming  lAe  Qrtat  lA/eery  C^mfonitt,  and  titote  hAmA  art  extinct  being  marked  m 
Jttdie*. — 1.  Meicen.  S.  Qrocen.  3.  Drkpeis.  4.  Fuhmongen.  S.  Goldemiths. 
e.  Skiunen.  7.  Merch&nt  Tulon.  8.  HftI»«riilMhen.  9.  8»Iten.  10.  Iranmongan. 
11.  Vintueri.  13.  ClothTOrken.  13.  Djwi.  14.  Knwera.  lA.  Lefttbenellas. 
16.  Pewtwen.  17.  Barben.  1&  Cutlen.  19.  Bkken.  90.  W»z  CUiidlen. 
21.  Talloir  CAuuidlen.  22.  Armoureia  sad  Brud«M.  S3.  QriDden.  84.  Butchers. 
2S.  SsddleH.  S6.  Cupentert.  S7.  Cordminan.  S8.  Funter-itUDen.  S9.  CunUn. 
30.  Huoui.  31.  Plumben.  32.  Innholden.  33.  Fouoden.  34.  Poullenn. 
3A.  Cooks.  36.  Coopers.  37.  BriokUjers.  38.  Bojera.  39.  Fletchers.  40.  BUok- 
smiths.  41.  Joiaers.  42.  WeftTeis.  43.  Woclmsu.  44.  ScriTeners.  4fi.  Fruiterers. 
46.  Plasterers.  47.  Statiouara.  48.  Broderen.  49.  Upholderers.  60.  MusicUns. 
fil.  Turners.  S2.  Boskat-m&kers.  53.  Qltuien.  C4.  Hoiuen.  6fi.  Fuiien. 
fi6.  PaTiors.  57.  LorimerB.  GS.  Apothecaries.  S9.  Shipwrights.  60.  Spectsclo- 
makers.  61.  Clock-makers.  62.  Olorers.  63.  Comb-maken.  64.  Felt-makers. 
6A.  Frame-work  Kuittera.  66.  Silk-throwers.  67.  Sili-men.  08.  Pinrmaiert. 
69.  Needle-makers.  70,  Qardeners.  71,  Soap-foaierM.  72.  Tiuplate-workera. 
73.  Wheelwrights.  74.  DiitUlen.  16.  ffat-band-maiert.  7&  Patteil'makerB. 
77.  Qlass-selleis.  78.  Tobacco-Pipe-makers.  79.  Coach  and  Harness  makers. 
80.  Ouu-makera.  81.  Wire  Drawen.  82.  Long  Bouiitring-maien.  83.  PUjing-card- 
maker*.  84.  Fan-makers.  85.  Woodmonffert,  86.  iSlarck-maier*.  87.  Fuhamtn. 
88.  Parish  Clerks.     89.  Carmen. 

This  list  of  the  London  Companies  includes  those  which  sprung  up  during  the 
mania  for  incorporation  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  or  just  when,  through  a  Tariety  of  concurring  causes, 
but  chieflj  that  the  trade  and  conunerce  to  be  directed  had  become  much  too  mightj 
a  thing  for  the  directors,  the  old  faith  in  the  necessitj  and  value  of  the  Companies 
was  disappearing,  and  with  that  their  faith  in  their  own  energies.  And  thus  when 
Charles  U.  sought  to  destroy  their  independence  b;  frighteuing  them  into  a  resigna- 
tion of  their  charters,  that  he  might  r»-grant  them  with  such  restrictions  as  he  saw  fit, 
having  neither  strength  within  nor  without,  thej  succumbed  at  once,  and  almost 
licked  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  spoiler  in  to  doing.  That  to  these  causes  rather 
than  to  the  King's  arbitrary  proceedings  we  maj  attribute  the  decline  of  the  Compa- 
nies is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  that,  although  at  the  Revolution  of  1668  these 
proceedings  were  finally  reversed,  the  Companies,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
possessed  large  charities,  or  of  those  which  still  from  peculiar  causes  continued  in  close 
connection  with  their  respective  trades,  sloadily  continued  to  decline  from  that  time. 
Of  the  eighty-nine  eniunerated  in  the  list,  eight  are  practically  extinct,  and  a  ninth, 
the  Parish  Clerks  (the  actors  in  the  old  miracle  plays),  has  no  connection  with  the 
municipality  of  London.  The  others  are  divided  by  the  Commissioners  of  Corporation 
Inquiry,  in  theif  report,  into  three  classes — 1.  Companies  stlU  exercising  an  efficient 
control  over  their  trade,  namely,  the  Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries.  Both  these 
also  belong  to  class  2.  Companies  exercising  the  right  of  search,  or  Tn^flting  wares,  &c. ; 
in  which  are  included  the  Stationers'  Company,  at  whose  Hall  all  copyright  books 
must  be  "entered;"  the  Gunmakers,  who  prove  all  the  guns  made  in  the  City;  the 
Founders,  who  test  and  mark  weights  ;  the  Saddlers,  who  examine  the  workmanship 
of  Saddles ;  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  tiie  Painters,  who  issue  a  trade-price  list  of  some 
authority ;  and  the  Pewtereis  and  Plumbers,  who  make  assays.  3.  Companies,  into 
which  persons  carrying  on  certain  occupations  in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter : 
such  are  the  Apothecaries,  Brewers,  Pewterera,  Builders,  Barbers,  Bakers,  Saddlers, 
Punter  Staiuers,  Plumbers,  Innholders,  Founders,  Poulteren,  Cooks,  Weavers,  Scri- 
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venen,  FarrieH,  Speotade  Mftken,  Clock  Hakon,  Silk  1 
Pipe  Mftken,  uid  Cumen.  Thu  iMt-raentioned  Ecateniiti 
rivelj  conikti  of  peraoni  belonging  to  the  bade,  thoui 
Apothecariei,  with  oaa  or  two  othera,  h&Te  a  majority  of 
into  the  bod;  of  freemen  is  obtained  bj  birth,  apprentice 
tkeace  into  tike  liver;,  in  most  casea  at  the  pleanue  of  thi 
f«e%  which  are  genmllj  light  where  the  claim  ariM*  fr 
but  otherwiM  varj  from  a  few  pounds  to  ai  much  ai  SOO  g 
most  of  the  companie*  ii  now  intrusted  to  Coorti  of  Auiiti 
members  of  the  livery,  and  compriiiog  Master,  Senior,  a 
certain  number  of  assUtftnts,  who  succeed  in  totaUon  to 
the  officers  and  classcB  who  have  disappeared  from  the  ( 
designation,  are  the  Pilgrim,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Men 
his  travelling  for  them  ;  the  Master  Bachelor  and  Budgi 
the  Bachelor  in  foins  of  the  Skinners ;  with  the  Yeomanr 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  old  freemen. 

Recurring  to  the  words  of  the  Commissioners  in  whict 
Companies  as  so  many  trusteeships  for  "charitable  purposes 
it  u  worthy  of  observation  that  one  of  the  earliest  objects  i 
instauoes  ^iparently  their  primary  one,  was  the  foundation 
relief  of  poor  or  decayed  members.  Large  funds  were  es 
and  the  charitable  character  thus  attached  to  the  Compani 
as  trustees  for  the  care  and  management  of  a  variety  of 
benevolent  persons ;  who,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  ine' 
numerous,  that  Stow  devotee  some  fiva-and-twenty  folio  p 
mere  enumeration  of  their  acts,  under  the  appropriate  anc 
Honour  of  Citiaens  and  Worthinesa  of  Men :  a  noble  chapt 
The  variety  of  these  charities  is  as  remarkable  as  their  en 
nificent ;  comprising  as  they  do  pensions  to  decayed  membe 
gifts  of  money  to  the  poor,  funds  for  the  support  of  hosp 
the  universities,  prisoners  in  the  city  gaola,  for  lectures 
distressed  clergymen,  and  bo  on  through  an  interminable 
perhaps  also  the  most  valuable,  of  the  charities  has  yet  i 
of  different  sums  to  young  beginners  in  business,  to  an  am 
sufficient  to  start  them  fairly  in  life  with  every  erpcctal 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Companies'  charities,  oi 
&om  two  illustrations.  The  Charity  Commissioners  sti 
Company's  annual  payments  to  their  poor  alone,  amountc 
learn  from  the  Corporation  Commissioners  that  the  Fishm< 
income,  averaging  above  £18,000  a  year,  disburse  in  all  b 
in  charities  in  England  and  Ireland ;  in  which  last-menti 
of  the  other  Companies  have  large  estates. 

The  "  chartered  festivals"  fonn  the  other  distinguishing 
in  the  present  day,  but,  notwithstanding  the  magnificei 
some  of  the  Companies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Merchant  ". 
moment  to  be  compared  with  their  predecessors  of  the  i 
which  these  festivals  take  place  present  many  features  of 
are  of  very  early  date,  the  Great  Fire  having  swept  away  i 
ence.  The  hall  of  the  Barber  Surgeons,  and  that^of  the  I 
as  interesting  examples  of  those  which  escaped.    Of  the 
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floldftultfas'  k  one  of  thft  mort  lumptooiu  ipMimetii  of  dinMatie  ftrohlteotnre  in  ttifl 
ttetropolii.  Thii  will  reqnira  ft  more  pvtieulai  notiM,  u  vlQ  ^  SMioiMr*'. 
The  Flihinongen',  with  iti  Aim  »tftta<  of  Wklworth  on  tlw  steinftte,  iU  ituned  gliai 
windowa,  Ita  oleguit  dnwiDg-Rxm  with  %  splendid  film  ohuidalier,  uid  it«  grind 
banqaating  hkll,  ii  built,  dMontod,  ud  Amilahed  on  ft  limilu'ly  iplendid  aeait.  Of 
tb«  remkinder  we  c&n  but  briofi j  refei  to  UerehMit  Tailon'  HkU,  with  iti  tftbulftr  liat 
of  the  Ungfl,  prinoM,  dukw,  ftnd  oth«  dlttingniihod  perionkgM  who  hkva  been 
memben,  making  one  wondw  who  ii  not  included  in  it  nther  than  who  it ;  I>np«n' 
Hftll,  on  tho  lito  of  th«  building  ereoted  bj  Henrj  Till.'*  Tlcu^^ntenl,  Oromwell, 
with  Iti  pnbllc  gardens,  whera  wm  the  bouie  ooeupi«d  bj  Stow's  fftther,  which  Crou' 
well  «o  uneeremoniouBlr  remored  upon  follen  when  mailing  the  laid  gardeng  out  of 
hla  neighboun'  land  ;  Mercers'  Hall,  with  it(  chapel,  standing  where,  MTeral  oenta- 
ries  »go,  stood  the  house  of  Qilbert  Beelcet,  father  of  the  great  archbiihop,  and  hoi- 
faand  of  the  fair  Saracen  who  had  followed  him  otot  (he  seat ;  the  Clockmakers',  with 
their  libtar;  and  museum,  richlj  illustratiTe  of  the  hiitorj  of  their  trade  |  and  Uatlj', 
the  Painter  StMners,  who  not  only  claimed  a  BUpetriiion  over  the  highest  bTanche*  of 
art,  but  had  their  claims  admitted  bj  the  enrolment  of  Such  men  ai  Teirio,  Kneller, 
and  BeTnoIda,  among  their  membar*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  eontiaaatloa  of  thii  bimnch  of  our  •ubjeet— that  of  the  ex- 
isting Oompanles  of  London'-ve  maj  properly  notioa  some  institutioni  whieh  were 
iAtlmatelj  connected  with  the  eommeree  of  London,  tIil, 

tarn  Old  TBASigia  Cohpakiei. 

tf  the  Xondon  merchant  of  anf  pArticular  eetttnrj  could  witness  the  straggles  for 
freedom  of  trade  which  occurred  subsequent!;  to  his  own  Umes,  he  would  be  asto- 
nished at  the  different  objects  which  Were  kept  in  view.  All  the  rights  of  commercial 
fireodom  which  A«  had  contended  fbr  had  been  eompletelj  gained.  So  longer  are 
there  laws  compelling  him  to  lend  his  merchandise  to  the  king's  staple;  he  can  send 
it  to  any  or  every  part  of  the  globe.  No  longer  is  he  an  "  interloper"  in  the  tnule  to 
^Turkey,  Russia,  Africa,  or  even  the  East  Indies.  The  Italian  merchanU  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Steeljard  merchants  of  a  later  period,  no  longer 
engross  the  mast  valuable  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  firagee  and 
Antwerp  are  no  more  the  great  emporia  of  traffic  to  which  he  wte  accustomed  to 
resort.  London  itself  has  become  the  entrepAt  of  the  world.  The  trade  of  the  Tene- 
tiaos  in  the  spices  and  merchandise  which  they  brought  overland  from  India  and  sent 
to  London  in  their  galleys  has  passed  away.  Few  are  reminded  by  the  name  of 
Galley-quay  in  Thames  Street,  that  their  once  proud  argosies  were  accustomed  to  ride 
there.  Another  generation  saw  the  productions  of  the  East  brought  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  great  mart  of  Antwerp,  to  which  the  English  resorted  to  exchange  for 
tbem  their  wool  and  broadcloths  ;  and  that  trade  has  also  been  turned  into  a  new 
chaunel.  Before  noticing  two  or  three  of  the  companies  which  once  monopollted  the 
trade  to  particular  countries,  we  will  glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  the  commeTetal 
restrictions  of  bygone  times,  which  show  that  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  trade  matt 
be  a  verf  old  one  in  this  country. 

King  HlotAaere  of  Kent,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century,  enacted  that  "If 
any  of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  anything  in  the  city  of  London,  he  must  have  two  or 
three  honest  men,  or  the  King's  port-feve  (who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city), 
}>re«ent  at  the  bargain."  What  could  have  been  the  trade  of  Iiondon  when  such  a 
law  as  this  wu  In  force  f    Even  after  the  Conquest  bwt  of  tiiis  natare  were  tAAa 
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eoBtinued  or  rarivvd.  ^eii  lainoipU  design,  no  doubt,  wu  to  protect  tha  rwMHia  of 
tha  King  and  tha  lewd  of  the  m&noT,  to  eaeli  of  whom,  aeoording  to  Domwuia^  Book, 
ft  certain  proportion  of  the  {nice  of  eveijthiiig  sold  for  more  than  tventj  penniaa 
xaa  paid,  the  one-half  b^  the  bu7er  and  the  other  by  the  aellei.  The  udoudI  sped'- 
fied  in  the  Saxon  law  would  preToit  tha  rule  from  affecting  the  ordinarjr  parohaaaa  of 
the  necessuieB  of  life  ;  bat  tha  Oonqueror,  it  leami,  drew  the  mtriction  tighter  bj 
nibjaoting  all  bargains  which  involTcd  a  larger  fun  than  4i^  to  the  tedioiu  prooeai  of 
lagulatioQ  hj  witneaaei.  In  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  '  Archieologia,'  there  U 
a  paper  bj  Edward  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  "  On  tha  louu  luppliad  bj  Italian  merchant!  t« 
Kings  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourtaenth  cauturiei,"  which  presenta  KB 
interesting  view  of  tho  oommereial  aute  of  the  oonntr;  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
likewise  throws  soma  light  upon  the  oircumstances  which  rendered  such  lawt  m 
Hlothaere's  tolanbla.  "Specie," it  ia  remarked,  "was  icarca,  a  paper  currency  a 
thing  unheard  of,  and  the  convenienoe  of  exchange  by  bills  was  probably  aa  yet  only 
practised  by  the  Italians  themselTei.  Tho  restrictions  and  arbitrary  regulations  with 
which  trade  was  shackled,  and  perhaps  the  general  manner  and  habits  of  life,  had 
hitherto  much  impeded  commercial  prosparity.  Tho  wealth  of  tha  aountry  was  in 
the  hands  of  tha  large  proprietors  of  land,  and  tho  reTenuei  of  the  crown  ware  prin- 
cipally derired  from  feudal  charges,  to  which  territorial  posssasbns  were  nibjeot. 
Rolls  of  the  collectian  of  snbaidiaa,  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  show  how  inaguifi- 
cant  a  portion  of  the  public  taxes  was  paid  by  tha  class  of  merohaats  and  burgessea. 
We  were  almost  destitute  of  manufactures.  Wool,  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
country,  was  exchanged  in  tha  porta  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  for  bullion, 
wine,  and  merchandise  of  other  descriptions."  7he  inland  trade  of  the  country  was 
conducted  on  the  most  confined  aeale.  "  The  produce  of  each  district  was  exchanged 
by  actual  barter  among  the  inhabitants,  at  the  pariodioal  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
What  foreign  conunoditiee  ware  in  use  ware  bought  M  the  tvg«  &iis  of  Boston,  Win- 
chester, and  Bristol ;  and  only  partially  dispersed  through  the  kingdom  by  traveUing 
merchants  little  above  the  rank  of  modem  pedlars.  The  commercial  wealth  of  the 
country  waa  collected  in  a  few  towns  and  oities,  such  aa  London,  Bristol,  Winchester, 
Linooln,  Boston,  Tork,  and  Hull ;  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  caniage  confined 
the  advantages  of  their  prosperity  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  arrival  of  the 
Italians  at  such  a  tima  was  extremely  opportune.  The  natural  produce  of  the  (wun- 
try  was  rich  and  abundant,  but  it  required  to  be  circulated,  and  in  doing  this  the 
actirity  and  means  of  the  foreigners  were  most  beneficially  exercised.  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  country ;  they  filled  the  bir  of  Boston  and  others  with  foreign 
goods  of  their  own  importation  ;  and  tbmt  superitw  opportunities  of  disposing  of  wool 
enabled  them  to  bid  high  for  that'  commodity,  of  whJah  a  Uxge  proportion  passed 
through  their  hands."  Mr.  Bond  quotes  a  return,  showing  the  quantity  ot  wool  in 
the  hands  of  ten  different  companies  of  Italian  merchants  in  England  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  I.  (1294).  Tha  King  was  then  at  war  with 
France  ;  and  he  had  issued  commands  for  the  arrest  of  all  wool,  woolfella,  and  hides, 
in  whosesoever  bands  they  might  be  found.  They  weia  to  be  retaioad  in  the  custody 
of  tha  King's  officers  in  order  to  prevent  the  pOHibility  of  their  being  exported  into 
the  dominions  of  the  French  King.  The  returns  alluded  to  were  made  by  tha  Italians 
themaelvei^  who  wen  mostly  of  Florence  and  Lucca.  One  company  is  deaignated  '  Jm 
Compaignie  del  Cercle  Blanc ;'  another  '  La  Gompaignie  du  Cercle  nayr  da  Florence ;' 
»  th^,  'Societas  Ricardorum  de  Lucca.'  Tha  total  number  of  sacks  of  wool  which 
the  ten  oompMiies  had  in  their  possession  was  S380.  By  fur  the  greater  part  is  stated 
to  hftT«  boa  boDgbt  of  religioua  Imums  ;  iodaed  many  of  the  cqmpMiiea  ntmu  w 
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h&riiig  recaTed  on\j  from  them.  It  appaart  that  mitDj  of  the  re1i(^oni  hoiuea  wero 
under  engagements  to  dellrei  all  their  wool  of  one  or  more  jMx't  groirth  to  MDie  one 
of  the  companies  at  a  period  previously  stipulated.  The  Abbey  of  WstctIgj,  for  in- 
stance, was  bound  to  deliver  up  all  its  wool  to  Freseobaldi  Neri  of  Florence,  at  Ktng- 
stoQ-upon-Thames,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  and  they  were  to  receiTe  twenty  ma^a 
for  every  sack  of  good  woo),  and  fifteen  marks  for  each  sack  of  middle  value.  "  Thia 
would  Tender  the  total  quantity  of  wools  returned  worth  £23,800.  But  the  ratnms 
were  incomplete.  They  were  made  hy  the  partners  in  London,  and  to  each  a  note  ia 
added  to  this  effect : — 'We  have  other  wools  collected  in  diven  parts  of  the  country, 
which  we  believe  have  been  arrested  :  but  we  cannot  ucertain  tbe  number  of  sacks 
until  our  partners  who  have  the  business  in  chai^  return  to  London.' "  Before  1344 
the  Cistercian  monks,  taking  advanti^  of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiutics  from  customs 
duties,  had  become  the  greatest  wool-merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  above 
year  the  parliament  interfered,  and  prohibited  ecclesiaBtical  persons  from  practising 
any  kind  of  commerce.  In  1390,  when  the  exports  still  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
wool,  English  merchants  were  expressly  excluded  from  this  branch  of  trade,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  no  denizen  should  buy  wool,  eicept  of  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  and 
for  his  own  use.  The  object  of  this  law  might  either  be  to  ft.vour  the  monopoly  of 
the  foieign  merchaDts  who  assisted  the  sovereign  with  loans  ;  or  it  might  be  intended 
to  secure  to  the  growers  of  wool  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  dealers.  Still  the 
plan  of  increasing  profits  by  diminishing  tbe  competition  of  buyers  was  an  odd  way 
of  accomplishing  such  an  object. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  assumed  hy  the  crown  in  those  days  was  the  right  of 
restricting  all  mercantile  dealings  for  a  time  to  a  certain  place.  Thus,  in  124S, 
Henry  III.  proclaimed  a  fair  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  he  ordered 
that  all  the  traders  of  London  should  shut  up  their  shops,  and  carry  their  goods  to  be 
sold  at  tbe  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs  should  be  suspended  throughout  England 
during  the  fifteen  days  it  was  appointed  to  last.  The  object  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
money  from  tbe  tolls  and  other  dues  of  the  market :  hut  then  again  the  citiieus  of 
'  Ziondon  were  quite  as  willing  to  profit  by  restrictions  in  their  own  favour,  equally 
unfair  towards  the  rest  of  the  country ;  such  as  an  ordinance  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
alderman,  prohibiting  any  of  the  citisens  from  resorting  with  their  goods  to  any 
fair  or  market  out  of  the  city,  which  was  disannulled  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1487-8. 

Of  a  like  nature  were  the  regulations  of  the  Staple.  A  particular  port  or  other 
place  waA  appointed,  to  which  certain  commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  be 
weighed  or  measured,  for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or  in 
some  cases  imported  or  exported.  Here  the  king's  staple  was  sud  to  be  fixed.  The 
articles  of  English  produce  upon  which  customs  were  anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheep- 
skins or  woolfells,  and  leather;  and  these  were  accordingly  denominated  the  staples  or 
staple-goods  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  exported  these  goods  were  called  the  mer- 
chants of  the  staple.  They  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognised  as  forming  « 
society,  with  certain  privileges,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Eakluyt  has  printed  Uia 
charter  which  they  received  from  Sdward  II.  in  1313.  It  is  addressed  to  the  mayor 
and  councQ  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  tbe  king  ordains  that  all  merchantt, 
whether  naUves  or  foreigners,  buying  wool  and  woolfells  in  his  dominions  for  exporta- 
tion, should,  instead  of  carrying  them  for  sale,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  to  several 
places  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  carry  thero  in  future  only  to  one  certsun 
staple  in  one  of  those  countries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  sud  mayor  and  council.  Tba 
kii^  soon  transferred  to  his  own  hands  the  right  of  fixing  the  staple.    At  one  time  it 
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wu  »t  Antwerp,  ftt  another  time  %i  Bragec,  Uien  at  CUtus ;  or  jt  wm  fixed  in  aome  of 
the  principal  towns  in  England.  Now  »nd  then  there  wu  so  staple  either  at  hom«  tat 
abroad,  and  all  merchant*  came  and  went  free!  j  whereTer  they  listed.  In  137S  the 
staple  was  fixed  at  Calais,  for  a  time,  and  all  the  ordinarj  esporla  of  the  kingdom 
were  obliged  to  be  carried  there.  The  inconTenience  of  this  regulation  was  dimi- 
nished two  years  afterwards,  bj  the  permiHioii  to  use  othei  porta  on  payment  of  the 
Calais  staple-duties. 

In  this  early  period  of  onr  comnis'cial  history  there  were  also  many  other  reza' 
tious  restrictions.  In  lS7fi  Edward  I.  issued  an  order  obliging  all  foreign  inercbaote 
to  sell  their  goods  within  for^  days  after  arrival.  They  were  not  allowed  to  reside  in 
England  except  t^  special  licence  from  the  king,  and  even  then  were  subjected  to 
Tarious  oppressiTe  regulations ;  and  many  of  these  were  continued  when,  in  1303, 
Edward  granted  a  special  charter  permitting  foreign  merchants  to  come  safely  to  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  English  crown,  with  all  kinds  of  roercbandise,  and  to  sell 
their  goods.  For  instance,  with  the  exception  of  spices  and  merceiy,  they  were  only 
allowed  to  sell  the  ccmntodities  which  they  brought  wholesale.  Wine  could  not  be 
re-exported  without  special  licence.  Erery  resident  forragner  was  answerable  for  the 
debts  of  every  other  foreign  resident  In  1300  a  number  of  foreign  merchants  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  detained  nnUl  they  severally  gave  security  that 
none  of  thur  countrymen  should  leave  the  kingdom,  or  export  anything  frmn  it, 
without  the  king's  special  licence ;  and  tbey  were  each  required  to  give  in  an  account 
of  hi*  property,  both  in  money  and  goods.  Again,  in  1307,  Edward  prohibited  the 
foreign  merchants  carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  either  coined  money  or  bullion,  thus 
compelUog  them  either  to  dispose  of  their  goods  by  barter,  or  if  they  were  sold  for 
money,  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  Engluh  commodities.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, Edward  II.,  who  had  juat  ascended  the  throne,  exempted  the  merchants  of 
France  from  this  mischievous  restriction.  But  although  other  relaxations  of  the  law 
were  permitted  in  various  cases,  ftom  the  impossibility  of  strictly  enforcing  it,  foreign 
merchants  continued  long  after  to  be  vexed  by  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  originally  contemplated.  In  1335  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  cany 
out  of  the  kingdom  either  money  or  plate  without  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture. At  length,  in  1390,  it  was  enacted  that  foreign  merchants  might  carry  away 
one  half  of  the  money  for  which  tbey  sold  their  goods  ;  but  it  was  still  leqiured  that 
erery  alien  bringing  merchandiae  into  England  should  find  sureties,  before  the  offieen 
of  the  customs,  to  expend  half  the  value  of  his  imports  in  the  purchase  of  wools, 
ieather,  woolfelli,  tin,  lend,  butter,  cheese,  cloths,  oi  other  commodities  raised  in  Bng- 
iand.  It  is  curioua  to  remark  that,  while  the  exportation  of  money  was  forbidden, 
Ihe  remittance  of  bills  was  allowed  1  Every  such  bill  had  of  course  the  effect  of 
{reventing  the  money  coming  into  the  country,  and  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the 
Bwtute.  Some  half  century  later  an  act  was  made  (in  1439)  which  ordained  tiiat  no 
ffrcign  merchant  should  sell  any  goods  to  another  foreigner  in  England,  on  pain  of 
tie  forfeiture  of  the  goods  so  sold ;  and  yet  the  l^slators  of  this  period  had  before 
them  the  prosperity  of  Bruges,  which  bj  the  traffic  of  foreigners  had  become  a 
greater  emporium  than  London. 

Besides  the  wealthy  Italians,  who  at  one  time  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  there  were  various  other  societies  of  foreigners  eiq'oying  im- 
portant coRunercial  immuDities  and  advantages.  In  12S0  the  merchants  of  Cologne 
had  a  hall  or  factory  in  London,  for  the  legal  posaesiion  of  which  they  paid  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  king.  Haepherson  is  of  opinion  that  this  Guildhall,  by  the 
association  of  the  merchants  of  other  cities  with  those  of  Cologne,  became  in  time  the 
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g«B»nI  &ctsi7'  wd  twidaiM  of  sU  tiia  Owman  m«f^Dti  u  itn4im,  tmd  wM  tlw 
nnu  thftt  wu  afMnrardi  known  by  the  nun*  of  Iha  Qennsii  Quildball  (Qildhmll* 
TtutonlconuD).  Tbej  wen  Ixniod  to  keep  ona  of  Uka  cil;  gWM  ia  ropui.  Stow  Mjn; 
<•  I  fiud  that  Haiuj  III.  (1816-73)  oopflraoed  to  the  meiebuito  of  Ui«  Humce  (Hmm), 
thftt  had  a  houta  is  the  citj  oftUed  QuildbalU  Theutoniaonun,  ceitun  libertiea  and 
privilege!,  Edw4rd  I.  also  oonfirmed  the  tuna ;  in  die  tenth  you  of  wbeae  leign 
(12S2)  it  was  found  that  the  said  nterchantfi  ought  of  right  to  repair  the  Nud  gate 
called  Biihf^wgate ;"  on  which  the  alderman  of  the  Haunoe,  he  layi,  gnnted  210 
mark*  to  the  mayor  and  citiseui  and  coTenaoted  on  the  part  of  the  body  genorally 
that  they  and  thaii  luccesion  ahonid  from  time  to  time  repair  the  said  gate.  In  1479 
the  gate  wu  entirely  rebuilt  at  their  coit.  Their  Quildball  was  in  Thame*  Street, 
by  Oosia  Lane.  Stow  daBcribai  it  v  "  large,  buUt  of  stone,  with  three  arched  gate* 
towarda  the  atraet,  the  middlemost  whareof  is  far  bigger  than  the  other,  and  is  seldom 
opened  i  the  other  two  be  mured  up :  the  same  is  now  called  ttie  old  ball."  Id  1383 
the  marobanti  of  the  Steelyard  (for  by  tbie  time  they  Iiad  acquired  that  name)  hired 
a  house  adjoining  their  hall,  with  a  iMge  wharf  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  alley  lead- 
ing to  it  they  erected  rarious  buildipgs.  They  bad  also  another  large  bense  here,  f«r 
which,  la  1476,  they  paid  the  city  an  annual  rent  of  £70  3i.4d.  la  1W5  a  charter 
was  granted  to  a  body  called  the  Company  of  Merchant  AdTenturers  of  England, 
for  trading  in  woollen  cloth  to  the  U'etberlaods,  and  tiit  merchant^  of  the  Steelyard 
were  prohibited  from  interfering  with  their  new  rivala.  In  1S5I  a  hot  dispute  raged 
between  the  two  fraternities,  which  waa  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  the  Recorder  of  London.  It  waa  ^eged  that,  as  no  particular  persoui  or 
towns  bad  been  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  Steelyard  merchants,  tbeir  privileges 
had  bam  improperly  extended ;  that  they  bad  engrossed  almost  the  entire  trade  curled 
on  by  foieigDers  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  stated  that  they  had  reduced 
the  price  of  com  by  their  importations  of  foreign  gnun.  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  was  now  eTidantly  the  more  &vci)red  body,  but  its  rival  still  continued 
to  exist  until  1597,  when,  the  Smperor  Rudolph  having  ordered  the  ketones  of  the 
English  Merchant  Adventurers  in  Germuiy  to  be  shut  up,  (Jueen  £li»beth  directed  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  close  the  house  occupied  1^  the  merchants  of  (he  Steelyard. 
They  had  establishments  at  Boston  and  I^nn. 

Although  the  Company  of  Mcrcluuit  AdveDturers  bad  only  been  incorporated  in 
1500,  theexitteneeof  thisas^iationcanbe  traced  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
It  has  been  said  that  it  originated  in  an  association  of  English  merchants  for  trading 
in  foreign  parts,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  Besket  of  Canterbury,  whict 
existed  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  part  which  the  Merchaol 
Adventurers  took  during  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  in  14&% 
reoonunended  them  to  the  crown.  During  this  period,  says  Becon,  the  Adventure* 
"bmng  a  strong  Company,  and  well  under-set  with  rich  men,  did  hold  out  bravely; 
^king  off  the  commodities  of  the  realm,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  bands  f>r 
want  of  vent."  Soon  afterwards  they  began  to  assert  a  right  to  prevent  any  private 
tdventuren  from  resorting  to  a  foreign  mariiet,  without  they  first  "  cwipounded  and 
made  fine  with  the  said  Fellowship  of  Merchant*  of  London  at  their  pleasure,"  upoa 
pain  of  forftjtura  of  their  goods.  In  a  petition  on  the  subject  from  the  merobanta  not 
free  of  the  Fellowship,  it  is  stated  that  this  fine  "at  the  beginning,  wben  it  was 
Gnt  taken,  waa  demanded  by  colour  of  a  fraternity  of  BL  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  *alue  of  half  an  old  noble  sterling  (3r.  4il),  and 
■0  by  colour  of  suck  feigned  holiness  it  hath  been  suffered  to  be  taken  for  a  few  yean 
past ;  wut  afterwacdj  it  waa  inoreatad  to  a  hundred  shilling*  Flemish ;  and  wi  it  ii 
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so  tW  tha  Mid  Falbwaliip  ajtd  UuduaU  of  London  t»ke  of  every  Kngliihmm  oi 
joung  merobuit  being  thaia,  %t  bu  fint  coming,  tventj  pounds  sterling  for  >  fina, 
to  niffer  him  to  liuj  and  sell  hu  own  [Hvpai  gmdi,  vuea,  uid  mw dwndiMs,  tbkt  ha 
hhik  there."  Jn  eonsequence  of  this  axbirtion  the  prJTftte  mercbuiti  had  been  oomr 
pelled  to  withdnw  from  the  foreign  muti.  Thets  f»iti  an  recited  in  tlie  preamble 
of  aa  Act  pa«s«d  in  1497,  bj  which  the  fine  tho  Compaitf  was  authorised  to  ijnpos« 
waa  limited  to  £^  13*.  4d.  Thej  must  have  been  a  bigblj  influential  bodj  ifhen 
this  was  the  extent  to  which  the  goTarumeot  rentured  to  iotcarfero  with  their  attempt 
to  coPlfol  the  whole  foreign  tnde  of  the  country.  Mr.  Burgoo  states,  in  bis  '  Idfe  of 
Sir  Thomas  Qresham,'  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliaabeth's  reign  the  Uerchuit 
AdTentureii  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  cloths  twice  a  year,  at  Cbristems  and 
Wbitsunti4o,  into  the  I>ow  Oountries ;  about  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  nlotb 
being  shipped  annually,  which  amounted  in  value  to  at  least  £700,000  pr  ^£800,000  j 
aiui  the  merchants  were  accustomed  to  equip  dq  these  ocoasions  a  fleet  of  fifty  or  sixty 
ships,  manned  with  the  best  seamen  of  the  realm.  As  London  is  now,  so  was  Bruges  in 
the  fiiurteantb,  and  Antwerp  in  the  siiteanttt  eenturiea,  the  greatest  resort  irf  foreign 
BMtobantt  in  Europe.  In  1385,  according  to  an  old  writer,  mereh«nts  from  aerentaw 
kingdoms  had  their  settled  domiciles  aod  establiabstenta  at  Bruges.  After  the  middl* 
ef  the  fifteenth  century  Antwerp  became  the  greatest  commercial  wnporiiua  in  Suropej 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  next  eentury,  when  it  had  attained  its  highest  prosperity, 
it  was  said  to  be  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  two  or  three  thousuid  vessels  at  one  time 
in  the  Scheldt,  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Merchant* 
of  all  nations  had  fixed  their  residences  here,  preserving  the  manners  of  the  difierent 
oountriss  to  whioh  they  belonged.  In  some  yean,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteeath 
eentury,  the  export  of  English  cloth  al  all  kinds  to  Antwerp  was  valued  ftt  .£1,200,000 
sterling,  which  sum  was  again  inyested  in  matchandise  for  English  oonsumption.  T# 
Ibis  great  emporium  the  Portuguese,  sAer  the  discovery  of  the  paaaage  to  India  bj  (bfi 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  thought  the  spices,  drugs,  and  other  rich  productions  of  the  Eaat. 
The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England  bad  a  noble  mansion  at  Antwerp,  oalled  tha 
English  House,  at  which  Churles  T.  had  been  entertained  when  he  made  his  triumph^ 
entry  into  that  city  in  1520. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Fortugupse  and  Spaniards  thoroughly  routed  the  spirit  of 
mercantile  adventure  in  England ;  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  sprung  up  under  the 
enooDragentent  of  Charters,  which  gave  te  the  Adventurers  the  exclusive  right  of  n- 
joying  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  new  oountrie*  or  the  opot- 
ing  of  fresh  sources  of  trade.  The  memmy  of  these  commereiU  companlea  bas  almost 
passed  away,  yet  at  one  period  to  have  belonged  to  the  Russia,  the  Tmtey,  the  Aftiean, 
or  the  Eastland  Companies,  gave  to  the  Iioudon  merahaut  a  pre-eminenee  which  pro- 
bably he  could  not  have  attained  if  unassociated  with  these  bodies.  The  greatness  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  its  existenoe  down  to  a  more  recent  period,  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  minor  companies  which  aimed  at  establishing  a  ^milar  monopoly ; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  intimately  eennepted  with  the  commercial  bistocy  of 

Of  ^1  ^  minor  companies,  periiaps  that  which  attempted  to  engross  the  trade  with 
Russia  was,  at  first,  the  most  proroising.  Russia  had  not  then  advanead  hta  frontins 
to  the  Baltio,  and  the  fint  opening  of  a  trade  with  the  Muscovitea  bad  all  the  es- 
oitemant  of  geographical  discovery  aa  well  a*  the  ordinary  incentives  of  commercial 
speculation.  In  15S3  some  merchants  of  Lcmdon,  together  with  several  noblemen, 
eatablishad  a  Company  under  the  title  of  the  "Marohant  Adventuren  fc^  tha  Disao- 
veiy  of  Ijands,  CMintnet,  Islas,  Mt^  not  befOM  known  or  frequented  by  any  BngUsb," 
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Three  venelB,  under  the  coroinaod  of  Sir  Hugh  Willonghbj,  were  seat  out  oa  the 
first  expedition,  the  mva  object  being  to  discover  a  north-east  pMsage  to  Chins. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  «ith  two  of  the  shipe,  waa  compelled  to  put  into  a  port  of 
Bu9sian  Lapland,  where  they  intended  to  pass-  the  winter ;  and  the  whole  of  them, 
■eventj  in  number,  were  found  in  the  ensuing  spring  IroEen  to  deatL  The  third  sbii^ 
commanded  b;  Richard  Chancellor,  found  its  way  to  the  White  Sea,  and  thus  reached 
the  dominions  of  the  Cxar.  Chancellor  receired  permission  to  proceed  to  Moscow, 
where  he  obtained  important  priTiieges  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Husoovites, 
and  then  returned  to  England.  Tbe  advantages  of  this  new  trade  were  secured  to 
the  AdventurerB  by  a  charter  granted  in  1S95,  while  those  who  were  not  free  of  tbe 
Company  were  prohibited  from  eng^ing  in  the  trade  under  pain  of  forfeiting  both 
ships  and  merchftodise.  In  15C6  the  Company's  ships  brought  the  first  Ambassador 
from  tbe  "  Emperor  of  Cathaie,  Musoona  and  Russeland."  He  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  presents  intended  for  Queen  Mary  were  lost. 
He  was  mat  at  Tottenham  by  a  splendid  procession,  coniisting  of  the  members  of 
the  Company,  on  horseback,  wearing  coats  of  Tclvet,  with  rich  chains  of  gold  about 
their  necks.  The  Company  bore  all  the  expenses  of  his  embassy.  At  Islington  ths 
Ambassador  was  received  by  Lord  Montacute,  with  the  Queen's  pensioners ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  received  him  in  their  scarlet  robes,  at  Smithfield,  whence 
they  rode  with  biro  to  Denmark  House,  in  Fenchurch  Street.  On  the  return  of  the 
Ambassador,  in  the  fallowing  year,  a  very  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Company,  named 
Jenkinson,  went  out  at  the  same  time,  who  struck  out  a  new  line  of  commercial  inter- 
course through  Russia  into  Persia,  by  the  Wolga,  and  thence  across  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Jenkinson  performed  this  journey  seven  different  times,  and  agents  from  tbe  Company 
visited  the  Persian  court  on  the  business  of  their  new  traffic.  This  branch  of  their 
trade,  however,  was  not  followed  up  until  1741,  when  an  Act  was  passed  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  tbe  Busso-Persian  trade,  but  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Persian 
empire  caused  it  soon  to  be  stopped.  In  1666  the  Company  obtained  the  protection 
.of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well  as- their  charter,  on  the  ground  that  great  numbers 
of  private  persons  had  interfered  with  their  trade.  The  trade  with  Russia,  Persia, 
the  Caspian  Sen,  and  the  countries  to  the  northward,  north-eastward,  and  north' 
westward,  wti«  secured  to  the  Company  alone  ;  and  some  provisions  were  made  in 
favour  of  tb«  citizens  of  York,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  Boston,  who  had  traded  to 
Russia  in  the  preceding  tea  years,  but  they  ware  required  to  make  tbemeelvea  free 
of  tbe  Company  before  December,  1567.  The  future  title  of  the  association  was  to 
be  "The  Fellovrship  of  English  Merchants  for  Discovery  of  New  Trades."  The  new 
Russian  trade  did  not  prove  very  lucrative,  and  in  1571  its  affiurs  were  in  an  em- 
barrassed state  from  losses  by  shipwreck,  bad  debts,  and  the  attacks  of  Polish  pirates ; 
and  the  expense  of  embassies  had  pressed  heavily  on  their  funds.  Other  com- 
plaints were  also  made.  The  Czar  had  curtailed  some  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  the  Dutch  appeared  as  competitors  in  the  trade.  In  1682,  however,  the  Com- 
pany sent  out  eleven  well-armed  ships  to  Russia.  In  159B  they  commenced  whaling 
operations  at  Spitibergen,  and  asserted  an  exclusive  right  to  tbe  fishery  in  that 
quarter.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1603,  gave  the  following  summary  of  the  state  of 
the  English  trade  with  Ruasia.  For  twenty  years  together,  he  remarks,  we  had  a 
great  trade  to  Russia,  and  eren  about  fourteen  yeara  ago  we  sent  store  of  goodly 
ships  thither ;  but  three  yean  before  be  wrote,  he  states  that  only  four  had  been 
sent,  and  a  year  or  two  after  that  only  two  or  three,  while  tbe  HoUauden  dispatched 
from  thirty  to  forty  ships,  each  as  large  as  two  of  onra,  chiefly  laden  with  English 
cloth,  and  herrings  taken  in  the  English  seas.    This  falling^off,  be  tells  us,  had  been 
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brought  kbont  by  "disorderly  tntding."  The  dilutes  of  the  Compkny  with  the 
Dutch  whalen  begui  etw  to  thicken.  In  1612  the  Company  seiced  die  Puteh  ihipa 
engaged  in  the  fiiheryi  but  in  the  following  yew  our  great  cDmmercial  rivalt  tent 
Mghteen  ahipA  to  Spitsbergen,  four  of  which  were  well  armed,  while  our  whalers  were 
only  thirteen  in  number,  and  the  Dutch  fished  in  tpite  of  the  Company's  exclusive 
pretenaions.  The  East  India  and  Russia  Companies  were  united  for  the  prosecutioa 
of  the  whale-fishery.  The  hope  of  discorering  a  north-east  passive  to  China  had 
probably  led  to  this  union  of  interests  at  Spitsbergen  ;  but  after  a  bad  year's  fishing 
in  1619  their  partnership  wu  dissolved  ;  though  tba  fishery  was  still  continued  by 
the  Russia  Company,  and  in  163S  the  importation  of  whale-fins  or  whale-oil  was  pro- 
hibited, except  by  the  Company  in  its  corporate  capacity  alone.  In  1669  the  Bnglish 
Company  was  placed  by  the  Ciar  precisely  on  the  same  footing  «s  the  Dntch,  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador,  was  not  able  to  negotiate  any  better 
terms  for  them.  From  this  time  the  usociation  became  what  is  called  a  regulated 
company,  that  is,  each  member  traded  on  his  own  account.  In  1699  the  admission- 
fee  of  members  was  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
Company  still  elects  its  officers,  and  give*  an  annual  dinner,  which  is  attended  bj 
mercbants  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade,  and  usually  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
The  expenses  of  the  Assodation  are  paid  out  of  trifling  duties  levied  on  merchandise 
and  produce  imported  from  Russia.  The  English  Factory  in  Russia,  now  eetablisbed 
at  St.  Petersbu^,  is  little  more  than  a  society  formed  of  some  of  the  priucipat  English 
merchants  ;  and  Hr.  MKHulloch  states  that  its  power  extends  to  little  else  than  the 
managoneut  of  certain  funds  nnder  its  control. 

The  Turkey  Company  was  chartered  twenty  years  later  than  the  Buasia  Company, 
but  it  continued  to  enjoy  its  privileges  for  a  much  longer  period.  Only  eighty  years 
ago  Adam  Smith  termed  this  association  "  a  strict  and  an  oppressive  monopoly."  In 
1679  Queen  Elisabeth  sent  William  Harbuni,  an  English  merchant,  to  Turkey,  who 
obtained  permission  of  the  Bultan  for  the  English  to  tiade  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
French,  Venetians,  Qamans,  Poles,  and  others.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Queen 
granted  for  seven  years  the  exclnsive  right  of  carrying  on  a  trade  between  Turkey 
and  England  to  a  company,  oousisting  of  four  eminent  merchants  of  London,  with 
power  to  inorease  their  number  to  twelve.  In  their  charter  it  is  stated  that  "Sir 
£dward  Osbum  and  Richard  Staper  had,  at  their  own  great  costs  and  charges,  found 
out  and  opened  a  trade  to  Turkey,  not  heretofore  in  the  memory  of  any  man  now 
living  known  to  be  commonly  used  and  frequented  by  way  of  merchandise,  by  any 
the  merchants  or  any  subjects  of  us  or  our  progenitors,  whereby  many  good  office* 
may  be  done  for  the  peace  of  Ohristendom,  relief  of  poor  Christian  slaves,  and  good 
rent  for  the  commodities  of  the  realm."  Any  other  subjects  trading  to  Turkey  either 
by  sea  or  land  were  to  forfeit  ships  and  goods.  In  the  last  six  years  for  which  the 
charter  was  granted,  the  Company  were  to  export  sufficient  goods  to  Turkey  to  realiie 
a  customs  duty  of  £S00  a  year.  In  the  following  ye*r  the  Company  commenced 
their  oommercial  operations,  having  built  ships  which  were  tiien  conudered  of  large 
burthen,  for  which  they  were  greatly  commended  by  the  Queen  and  Council.  An 
envoy  was  sent  out  to  deliver  the  Queen's  letters  to  the  Sultan  to  establish  factories 
and  r^ulations  for  the  English  trade.  The  French  and  Tenetians  were  particularly 
adverse  to  these  new  competitors,  whose  returns  at  first  are  said  to  have  been  three 
for  one.  In  lfi84  some  members  of  the  Company  carried  part  of  their  cloth,  tin,  &&, 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Qulf, 
whence  Uiey  proceeded  to  Ooa  with  a  view  of  opening  an  overland  trade  to  India. 
Tbqr  curied  the  Queen's  reoommendatory  letters  "to  the  King  of  Oambaja  and  the 
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King  ^  (%iiMt"  ud  befbn  tluii  letuin  visited  Agn.  Labmw,  *B.i  mioui  pwti  of 
India.  la  1083  tti*  ehftitor  of  tba  Turifey  OompMir  ma  rauwed  for  twein  jtmn, 
trad  it  now  eoniiited  of  fiftj-three  p«non«,  knigfatt,  «ldeniioii|  ud  mooliuits :  ukd 
the  number  migbt  be  increMod  to  eighteen  additional  memben  (throe  to  be  alder- 
men), OD  condition  that  each  fefon  paid  a  fine  of  iE130  to  the  Oompanj  to  iDdenmify 
tbsm  for  their  put  ob»rges  in  establishing  tha  tnde.  The  Tenetfani  haTiag  Utalj 
increased  the  duties  oa  English  merobandiM,  were  prahibited  importiDg  ciucrants  and 
Candian  vine  without  the  licence  of  the  Turkey  Company.  On  tlie  ternunatioa  of 
the  above  eharter  a  new  ona  wa*  granted  in  16011,  by  King  James,  for  a  perpetuity. 
It  provided  lot  the  admliuan  of  memben  by  a  payment  of  4B&  to  the  Oompuiy  frtmi 
merchants  under  the  age  of  twenty-«ii,  and  £00  if  above  that  age ;  and  all  their  ap< 
preoticei  w«e  entitlod  to  theii  freedom  on  payment  of  tK)«,  only.  In  ISlfi  we  find  the 
Turkey  Company  complaining  of  tbeir  diminished  oommerce  to  the  Levant,  for  tha 
oountries  supplied  firom  that  quarter  began  to  reoeive  oemmoditiM  sent  Iram  Bnglawd 
by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  The  Dutch  also  now  employed  above  a  hundred  mH  in 
the  Levant  trade,  while  the  Turkey  Oconpany  sent  thirty  ahipi  fewer  tlian  fbrmeriy. 
However,  in  1621,  Mr.  Munp,  in  his  '  Pisoourse  of  Trade,'  says,  tliat  of  all  Burope 
Knglaad  drove  the  most  profitable  trade  to  Turkey,  by  reason  of  the  vwt  quantitiei 
of  broad  cloth  exported  thither.  Nothing  remarkable  in  tha  history  of  tiie  Conpaay 
ocounad  until  1631,  when  a  warm  dispute  ensued  betwoMi  it  and  the  Bast  India 
Company,  »nd  the  former  made  a  direat  appeal  to  the  King's  Couniiil.  The  Turkey 
Company  stated  that  they  eiported  English  goods,  chiefly  cloth,  of  the  value  of 
jE500,000,  for  which  they  brought  in  oxohange  raw  silk  and  other  malmialB  of  manii' 
faotuis,  but  chiefly  silk  ;  and  they  complained  that  if  this  article  wore  aupirianted  by 
■ilk  from  India,  the  eiports  to  Turkey  must  necessarily  fall  off,  as  tbree-fourUki  i^ 
their  value  were  received  in  Turkey  siUc,  the  other  commodities  of  Turkey  not  being 
equivalent  to  oarry  on  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  present  trade.  The  faeility  wiA 
wbieh  all  who  ware  bred  merchants  could  entw  the  Turkey  Oompaay  was  compavad 
with  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  a  joint-stock  as«o- 
cifttion,  and  did  not  permit  members  trading  on  their  own  bottom.  Thus  tha  mem- 
ben of  the  Turkey  Company  had  increased  from  seventy  persims  to  at  least  five  hun- 
dred between  1640  and  1660.  Tha  number  of  actual  merohants  in  the  East  India 
Company  was  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  members.  The  Turkey 
Compftuy  asked  the  eouncil  to  eonoede  to  them  the  right  of  trading  to  the  Bad  Sea 
and  all  other  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  have  aeoeta  thereto  by  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  In  their  reply  the  East  India  Company  adverted  to  the  respective  oon- 
stitution  of  the  two  bodies,  remarking  that  "noblemen,  gentlemen,  shopkeepers, 
widows,  orphans,  and  all  other  subjects,  may  be  traders,  and  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  joint-stock,  whereas,  in  a  regulated  company,  such  as  t^  Turkey  Company  is,  none 
can  be  tradcn  but  such  as  they  call  legitimate  or  bred  merchuits."  Forty  years 
afterwards,  in  17S0,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  memben  of  the  Turiiey  Com- 
pany was  two  hundred.  In  the  next  twenty  yean  the  French  trade  increaaed  so  muob 
in  the  Levant,  while  that  of  the  Turicey  d>mpany  had  diminished,  that  a  bill  wis 
brought  into  Parliament  for  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  association  as  the  most 
probable  way  of  enabling  our  trade  tA  regain  its  ascendanoy.  The  advocates  of  die 
Company  were  heard  at  the  bar,  and  tbeir  reasons  against  the  measure  wen  considered 
strong  enough  to  defeat  it.  The  Company  was  still  at  a  very  great  expense  in  (rnp- 
porting  the  charge  of  an  Ambasndor  at  Constantinople,  and  Ccmsuls  in  other  parte  of 
Turkey,  as  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  &Cq  where  their  fachsies  had  been  established.  Perhaps 
the  oircurastMiM  which  told  moat  strongly  in  bvour  of  Ae  Company's  intaaaste  was 
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the  l>eliof  tbftt  if  ik%  tnde  wen  thrown  opan  it  woul4  quioUf  pwi  into  the  hsiidf  of 
tba  Jews,  wlu  wen  gnftt  mapportwi  of  the  bill.  In  1753  wi  Ast  wm  passed  wluolv 
mftde  leTen]  impgrtont  dungw  in  the  constitution  of  the  Compaaj,  the  pieamble  of 
whicli  rocited  the  moat  probable  meana  ot  ncoToring  the  tnde  to  be,  ''Tbe  taking  of 
leaaer  fine*  for  being  made  free  of  thii  Company ;  and  the  not  Teetniiung  the  freedom 
thereof  to  nien  merchants,  and  to  auoh  poraons  M,  lesiding  within  twentj  milea  o{ 
London,  an  fr«e  of  the  aaid  Citj ; "  itlso  the  liberty  of  shipping  goodg  fom  whatetret 
port,  and  on  board  auch  ships  aa  bappaned  to  be  moat  oonTonieot.  Hitherto  no  moi- 
chaodise  oould  be  exported  to  Turkey  except  in  ahips  belonging  to  the  Company,  and 
as  these  only  sulsd  from  Ijondon,  the  trade  was  entirely  oonfned  to  that  poit.  TTodeT 
ttie  new  act  every  aubjeat  of  Oreat  Britain  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Com- 
pany, after  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  and  paying  a  fine  of  £20.  Thus,  gome  of  thq 
principal  abuses  to  which  the  Turkey  trade  was  aubjeot  ware  remoyed.  In  182S  ihg 
Company  ceaaed  to  exist. 

The  trade  to  Africa,  whiob  commenced  about  the  year  1G30,  and  was  for  some  time 
an  opMt  trade,  was  eventually  restricted  to  a  joint-atock  company.  At  fint  a  patent 
waa  granted  for  tea  years  to  several  merchants  in  Devonshin  and  two  of  London,  for 
an  excluaive  trade  to  the  rivers  Seo^tal  and  Qambia,  because,  as  it  waa  alleged, ''  the 
adventuring  of  a  new  tmde  oannot  be  a  matter  of  small  charge  and  Ikazard  to  th« 
adrenturers  in  the  beginning."  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  nther  a 
desultory  manner  by  the  patentees,  and  for  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  their 
privileges  it  appears  to  luve  been  discontinued  entirely.  In  1618,  however,  King 
James  granted  an  exclusive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich  and  other  peraoiia  in  London, 
autliorising  them  (o  raise  a  joint-stock  fund  for  trading  to  Quinea  {  but  the  Company 
was  apparently  unable  to  keep  out  ioterlopers,  or  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  and  wM 
broken  up.  Another  Afrioau  Company  was  formed  in  1631,  by  8ii  Richard  Voung, 
Sir  Senelm  Digby,  and  several  London  men^iante,  and  a  charter  wu  obtained  for  aw 
exclugive  trade  to  Quinea,  and  other  paits  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  thirty-one 
yean.  Forts  and  faotories  wen  encted ;  hut  though  the  Company  was  empowered  (o 
seize  the  ships  of  private  traders,  th^y  wen  unable  to  keep  the  trada  to  themselves ; 
and,  to  compromise  matters,  they  agreed  to  grant  licences  to  the  interlopers.  During 
the  civil  war  the  African  trade  became  generally  open ;  and  the  Dutch  and  Danes 
destroyed  the  Company's  forts  and  took  their  sbipa.  As  soon  as  the  charter  had 
expired,  another  Company  was  set  on  foot,  in  166S,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duke 
of  York  and  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  One  of  the  conditions  of  their 
chnrter  waa  to  supply  the  West  India  plsjktations  with  three  thousand  negroas 
annually.  The  fixat  operations  wen  dincted  to  recovering  possession  of  the  forts, 
for  which  purposes  iourteeu  ships  wen  sent  out,  and  they  were  retaken ;  but  the 
Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  got  possession  of  them  again  in  the  same  year.  The  Duke 
of  York,  by  way  of  ntaliation,  seised  above  a  hundred  Dutch  merchant  ships,  on 
which  a  war  was  formally  declared  between  the  two  countries.  The  nsult  was  that 
this  African  C<mipany  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  These  discouragements  did 
not  pnvent  the  formation  of  a  fourth  company,  at  the  head  of  which  wen  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  several  peisons  of  rank.  A  capital  of  ;(1 11,000  was  raised  in 
nine  months  ;  a  sum  of  £M,000  was  paid  to  the  lat«  Compuiy  for  three  of  tbpir  fotti ; 
and  operations  wen  commeuoed  with  considerable  spirit  and  with  tolerable  success. 
The  former  companies  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  up  their  assortment  of  goods  in 
Holland,  but  the  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  England  had  now  so  tatieb. 
improved  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  nsort  to  our  neighbours.  For  several 
yean  the  new  Company  exported  British  goods  to  the  value  of  SJOfiOO  annually,  and 
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out  of  the  gold  whicli  they  imported,  fifty  thousand  'guineat'  were  coined  in  1673. 
At  the  Rerolution  the  West  India  phiiiten  joined  the  free  tmdera  in  attacking  the 
Company's  prinlegea ;  the  former  wiertiug  thftt  they  wwe  always  best  lerred  with 
n^proes  when  the  trade  was  open.  By  the  petition  and  daclustion  of  rights  an  end 
was  put  to  exclusiTe  trading  companies  not  authorised  by  Af  liament,  and  the  African 
trade  became  an  open  one  ;  but  for  tome  time  afterwBTds  the  Company  persisted  in 
sdiing  the  ships  of  the  prirate  traders,  as  they  were  empowered  to  do  by  their  excla- 
fiTe  charter.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  prirate  traders  had  secured  the  greatest 
share  of  the  trade  ;  but  as  the  African  Company  was  at  the  expense  of  muntaining 
forts  and  factories,  aud  paid  the  salaries  of  goTcmors  and  a  numerous  staff  of  officer^ 
the  legislature  felt  bound  to  indemnify  them  for  their  charges  on  this  account,  aud  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1698  for  levying  a  percentage  on  the  private  traders,  who  were  no 
longer  to  be'  termed  interlopers.  The  African  Company  long  hankered  after  its  old 
privileges,  and  mada  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  for  an 
exclusive  charter,  but  the  measure  was  always  vigorously  opposed  by  the  free  traders. 
Still  the  Parliament,  ^though  it  passed  resolutions  as  to  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  trade  completely  free,  did  not  act  upon  them ;  and  so  long  as  the  forts  on  the 
coast  continued  in  the  Company's  hauda,  they  necessarily  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
pr»-«mineace  which  could  not  so  easily  be  dispensed  with.  In  1730  Parliajnent 
gtanted  ;C10,000  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  forts  in  repair ;  and  as  from  this 
time  an  annual  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose,  the  chief  impediment  to  opening  the 
trade  no  longer  existed.  Accordingly,  in  17C0,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  African 
Company  ceased  to  be  a  joint-stock  association,  hut  became  a  regulated  company, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,"  the  forts,  settle- 
ments, and  &ctories  of  the  old  Company  being  transferred  to  the  new  body.  The 
government  of  the  new  Company  was  veBt«d  in  a  committee  of  nine,  elected  bypenons 
who  had  pdd  forty  shillings  for  the  fr«edom  of  the  Company.  Three  of  the  committee 
were  chosen  in  London,  and  three  ea^  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Their  power  ex- 
tended only  to  the  government  of  the  forts  and  &ctoiies,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  trade.  A  sum  of  ^£800  was  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment in  London,  which  vras  increased  in  1764  to  jCISOO.  In  18S1  the  charter  waa 
recalled,  and  the  Company  has  ceased  to  exist 

The  Eastland  Company  consisted  of  mercbante  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
and  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Bliiabeth  in  1679,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  an  op- 
position to  the  Eanse  Merchants.  In  1673  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  trade 
with  the  ports  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltic  was  laid  open  without  reserve,  and  the 
eastern  ports  to  all  who  paid  a  fine  of  40s.  to  the  Eastland  Company.  Sir  Joshua 
Child,  in  his  'Discourses  on  Trade,'  states  that  Uie  low  rate  of  interest  in  Holland, 
and  the  "  narrow,  limited  Companies  of  England,"  had  thrown  the  Baltic  trade  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  no  Eastland  Company,  and  yet  ten  times  as  much 
trade  as  the  English  in  those  ports,  whereas  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  was 
an  open  trade  for  both  nations,  we  bad  as  extensive  a  commerce  as  the  Dutch.  The 
Eastland  Company,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  commercially,  continued  to  elect 
its  annual  officers,  haviug  a  small  stock  in  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  its  former  existence. 

It  is  unneceasary  to  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  minor  trading  companies  which 
existed  at  di&rent  times.  The  fiambnigh,  Qreenlaitd,  and  other  Companies  were  «f 
too  limited  a  nature  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  commerce  of  London. 
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"  Reader,"  commeDces  the  Ut«  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  those  chuniiag  eombina- 
tioiw  of  wit,  philcnopb;,  uid  quaint  indiTidualiem,  the  'Eisays  of  Elia,' "  in  thy  pu- 
Mge  from  the  Bank,  where  thou  hast  been  receiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends,  {sup- 
posing thou  art  a  lean  annuiUnt  like  myself,)  to  the  Flower  Pot,  to  socure  a  place  t<a 
DalitOD,  or  Shacktewell,  or  some  other  thy  suburban  retreat  northerly,  didst  thou 
never  observe  a  "melancholy-looking,  handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the  left, 
where  Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  fiishopagate  )  I  dare  say  tbou  bast  often 
admired  its  magnificent  portals,  ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclcsmg  to  view  a  grave 
court,  .with  cloisters  and  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of  goen-in  or  comers-out,  a 
desolation  something  like  Balclutba's*.  This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of 
busy  interests.  The  tbrong  of  merchants  was  here,  the  quick  pulse  of  gain,  and  here 
some  forms  of  business  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  fied.  Here  are 
still  to  be  seen  stately  porticoes,  imposing  staircases,  offices  roomy  as  the  state  apart- 
ments in  palaca,  deserted  or  thinly  peopled  with  a  few  stia^ling  clerks ;  the  still 
more  sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee  rooms,  with  venerable  &ces  of  beadles, 
doorkeepers  ;  directors  sealed  in  form  on  solemn  days,  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend,) 
at  long  worm-eaten  tables  that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished  gilt-leather 
coverings,  supporting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry  ;  the  oaken  wainscots 
hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors  and  sub-govemori,  of  Queen  Anne  and  ttie 
two  first  monarcbs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty  ;  huge  charts,  which  subsequent  disco- 
veries have  antiquated  ;  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams,  and  soundings  of  the 
Bay  of  Panama !  The  long  passages  hung  with  buckets,  appended  in  idle  row  to 
walls  whose  substance  might  defy  any  short  of  the  last  confiagration  ;  with  vast 
ranges  of  cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  aud  pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  '  un- 
summed  heap'  for  Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal, — long  since 
dissipated  or  scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that  famous  Bdbblb." 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  felicitous  accuracy  and  eipTessiTeuess  the  public  will 
occasionally  coin  a  designation ;  and  never  was  that  power  more  felicitously  exhibited 
than  in  the  present  instance.  It  was,  indeed,  and  from  the  first,  a  bubble  ;  but  of 
■nch  vast  dimensions  that  men  were  unable  to  perceive  its  true  character.  Were  it 
not  in  its  consequences  so  full  of  the  materials  that  make  tragedy,  the  South  Sea 
bubble  might  have  been  represented  on  the  stage  as  an  admirable  farce ;  satirising 
more  broadly  than  Comedy  would  have  thought  befitting  her  dignity,  or  the  common 
sense  of  probability,  the  eternal  passion  for  wealth.  But,  alas !  there  can  be  no  mirth 
provoked  by  the  jest  that  takes  the  bread  from  many  a  &mily  :  wa  can  have  no  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  the  humour  that  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  made  a  nation 
miserable  and  degraded  in  its  own  eyes. 

The  origin  of  the  South  Sea  Company  may  be  traced  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who,  to  restore  the  public  credit,  which  had  suffered  from  the  removal  of  the  Whigs 
frvm  power,  brought  forward  his  "  masterpiece."  This  was  the  fonuing  the  creditors, 
t«  whom  was  owing  the  floating  debt  of  the  nation,  into  a  company,  which  should 
have  six  per  cent,  interest  insured  to  them  on  their  debts  (in  all  ten  millions),  by 
rendering  permanent  various  duties,  such  as  those  on  wines,  vin^ar,  tobacco.  As  % 
still  greater  allurement,  the  South  Sea  trade,  from  which  great  things. were  at  that 
time  expected,  was  to  be  secured  to  them  only.  The  idea  was  marvellously  well 
received,  and  the  Company  incorporated  as  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 

•  "  I  passed  by  the  walla  of  Baldntba,  and  they  were  desolate."— Oaaus. 
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ehtmia  of  Qre&t  Britain  tnding  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parte  of  America."  Bnt 
the  King  of  BpaJD  had  his  own  Tiews  of  this  matter  of  admitting  Britiah  merebants 
into  hii  TnnMtlantio  port* ;  and  the  letult  wai,  the  Compfts;  obtained  onlj  vieb. 
ad*uitagei  ai  were  to  bo  derived  from  Uie  iofamou*  Anitnto,  oi  oontmct,  empowering 
them  to  aupplj  Spanish  Amerioa  with  nq^roM  from  the  AMcan  oonUnent,  an4  fimn 
the  permiaaioQ  to  send  one  ship  annuallj  with  4  oKgO  of  goods  for  sale.  Even  Umm 
advantages,  such  as  they  were,  bad  seaicelj  been  granted  before  they  were  reoailed 
bj  the  war  with  Spain,  whieh  broke  out  in  171B,  or  the  jear  after  tike  first  annual 
■hip  bad  sailed.  Still  there  seems  to  h»ve  bean  an  indefinable  sort  of  confidence  that 
something  great  would  jet  result  firom  the  South  Seas ;  the  ineictunti  could  not 
cease  to  look  upon  its  ialancls  as  their  Promised  I«nd  ;  consequently  the  Company'! 
■took  still  kept  up  its  value,  the  Company  still  enjoyed  the  public  confidence — tlielr 
next  movement  was  to  show  how  worthily.  The  ministers  had  conceived  the  ids* 
that  means  might  still  be  devised  foi  the  formation  of  a  great  Bouth  Sea  trade, 
which  should  be  so  profitable  ai  to  pay  off  all  the  national  inoumbnukcei.  Their 
prompter,  it  Is  highly  probable,  was  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  leading  Direotot  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  is  known  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  show  ministers  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  consolidating  all  the  funds  into  one,  and  to  have  particularly 
pointed  out  the  eAetive  assistance  which  his  Company  might  render.  An  offer  evaa 
was  made  by  Sir  John,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt 
in  twenty-six  yean,  if  the  difforeat  funds  were  fonned  into  one  as  proposed ;  if  certain 
commercial  privileges  were  granted ;  an4,  lastly,  if  they  were  empowered  to  take  in  by 
purchase  or  subscription  both  the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  national  debt,  on 
such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  on  between  the  Company  and  the  proprietors,  Mini»- 
ters  laid  the  scheme  before  Parliament.  A  competition  was  proposed  and  agreed  to. 
The  Bank  of  England  sent  In  a  proposal;  which  so  alarmed  the  Dinctors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  that  they  reeonsideied  thwrs,  and  prepared  one  still  more  &voui- 
able  than  either  their  own  previous  one  or  that  of  the  Bank.  The  Uttet,  on  it*  pait, 
imitated  the  Company's  example,  and  ultimately  four  plant  lay  upon  tbe  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  consideration.  The  DiMotors  of  the  Company  had  said  they 
would  obtain  the  prefereoce,  boM  vihat  it  mudd,  and  they  made  good  their  word- 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  tikeir  proposals.  It  m^r  now  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  what  the  Directors  really  intended  ;  and  perhaps  the  bast  answer  la 
to  be  found  in  their  private  proceedings  at  this  moment,  whioh  are  known  to  ui  by 
means  of  the  subsequent  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  books  now  presented  a  total  com 
of  above  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  upon  account  of  stock  to  the  amount  t>t 
iSliJSW,  which  was  there  stated  to  have  been  sold  on  various  oceaaioni,  and  at  prices 
vaiying  from  lAO  to  320  per  cent.  Of  this  professed  £574,000  worth  of  stock,  only 
about  ^£30,000  was  real,  ajl  the  remainder  was  asdgned,  without  value  received  of 
any  kind,  to  the  Directors,  or  the  members  of  Qovemment,  whom  it  ww  desirable  to 
Mbe.  Thus  £00,000  stood  against  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  name  ;  XLO.OOO  againat 
the  I>uches8  of  Kendal,  the  King's  ill-&TOUTed  Qerman  mistress ;  £10,000  to  the 
Countess  of  Platen,  a  lady  enjoying  a  similar  position,  and  a  like  sum  to  her  two 
nieces  ;  £30,000  to  Mr.  Secretary  (of  State)  Oraggs ;  £10,000  to  Mr.  Chailai  Stanhope, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury ;  and  some  large  sums  by  a  more  cirouitiHU 
mode  to  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  introduced  tbe  imrpoeitiou 
to  Parliament.  During  the  progreas  of  the  bill,  the  stock  continuing  to  rise,  the 
Directors  made  two  more  subscriptions,  or,  in  other  words,  repeated  the  manoMTie 
above  described.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Hr.  Aislabie's  name  was  down  for 
£70,000,  Hr.  Critggi,  senior,  for  £609,000,  tiie  Eari  of  Sunderiand  for  £160,000,  and 
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lb.  Stanhope  for  /4T,00a  'Cht  bill  puMd,  md  lonu  tiina  kfttf  the  itook  loie  in 
rftlna  to  kboTo  1000  fa  oonl  The  nnhewd-of  profiti  thst  it  wu  in  th«  power  of  the 
prime  moTOTB  in  thii  »&ir  to  make,  under  such  cinninutencei,  aie  Terj  erident } 
thongb  it  ii  highly  jtrobalit*  Uut  lome  eren  of  them  were  anied  Amj  hj  thair  own 
ichemee,  and,  ventnring  too  long,  ihared  in  the  general  loea  ai  the  lait.  To  prodnea 
the  continual  riMin  the  nlue  of  their  itock,  meani  aa  In&unom  a*  the  endi  which 
Bome  at  leait  of  the  Dirooton  bad  in  view  ware  adopted.  Harkate  of  ineatimabla 
T&lua  were  eTer;  da^  being  diioovered  in  Uioh  wonderful  Sooth  Seaa,  minea  of  inoal- 
enlabls  depth  full  of  the  predous  metali.  Fiftj  per  cent.  dlvidendB,  in  ihort,  wet* 
tiie  leatt  that  the  holders  of  the  atock  were  to  eipect,  l4uidlords  sold  their  eatatefe 
marchants  neglected  their  eitabliEhments,  and  tradesmen  their  shops, — to  flock  to  the 
Exchange  and  TBst  their  all  in  the  Companj'a  stock  ;  and  to  find  there  a  promiHUOus 
crowd  of  noblemen  and  parsons,  brokam  and  jobbert,  countir  iqoirea  and  ladies,  ai 
eager  as  themselTei  in  the  same  pursuit. 

The  original  speonlation  heetune  at  laat  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  pnblio 
to  lose  its  money.  AstOHnations  of  ererj  eoncetvable  kind,  and  man;  whioh  it  may  be 
safe);  asserted  none  of  ns  could  now  oonoaira  of  were  not  tha  fiute  before  ns,  stutad 
up  in  imitaUon  of  their  great  panmt. 

During  the  King's  ahgance,  even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tha  hdr  to  the  throba,  joined 
hi  the  general  scramble  that  was  going  on,  and  put  down  his  name  aa  gorenor  of 
sotoe  Welsh  copper  oompanj,  although  warned  that  he  was  subjeeting  himself  to  a 
proieontion  in  so  doing.  He  soon  made  £40,000,  and  then  withdrew  in  time  to  aTOid 
the  erU  that  had  becm  pointed  out.  These  prosecutions  were  carried  on  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  South  Sea  Oompan;,  who,  as  it  has  been  obserred,  "  desiring  to  monopolise 
all  the  follj  and  all  tha  menej  of  the  nation,"  obtained  writs  of  lein  faeitu  agaimt 
tha  managers  of  the  minor  bubbles,  and  thus  destroyed  most  of  them.  Their  my 
proceedings,  howerer,  it  is  probahle,  caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  basis  of  nS 
these  speculations,  and  most  alsnning  wac  the  result.  Jitaj  began  now  to  see  ray 
dearly  that  the  value  of  the  South  Sea  stock  really  rested  on  nothing  but  the  delusion 
of  ita  supporten.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  price  was  quoted  at  a  thousand. 
The  bubble  had  now  reached  ita  highest  point,  and  b^an  to  descend.  Snipioion  first 
baoame  raised  apparently  by  the  means  adapted  in  making  out  tha  share-lists  for  the 
different  subscriptions,  with  what  reason  we  have  already  shown.  The  next  circum- 
stance was  of  a  much  more  startling  nature :  it  was  generally  reported  that  Sir  John 
Blunt,  the  ohairman,  and  some  others,  had  sold  out.  By  the  Snd  of  September  the 
stock  had  fallen  to  seren  hundred.  The  Directors,  to  allay  tha  alarm,  called  a  meeting 
at  Merchant  Tailon'  Hall  on  the  8th.  The  room  was  filled  to  suffocation.  Sir  John 
Fellowes,  the  sub-governor,  was  made  chaitman.  Many  Directors  spoke,  inoulcating 
union,  and  others  in  praise  of  the  Directors'  conduct.  A  Mr.  Hungerford,  a  member 
of  parliament,  with  thoughtful  kindness,  observed,  "  They  bad  enriched  tha  whole 
natioD,  and  ha  hoped  they  had  not  forgotten  therasdves."  The  Duke  of  Portland 
wondered  how  anybody  could  be  dissatisfied  ;  and,  in  short,  the  Directors  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  That  same  OTening,  however,  the  stock  fell  to  six  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  nest  day  to  five  hundred  and  for^.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  began 
to  break  daily,  and  many,  in  utter  despair  of  redeeming  anything,  even  character,  fled 
the  country,  eadi  involving  hundreds  of  lesser  houses  with  him.  Qay,  the  poet,  was  a 
•ufferer,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  younger  Craggs  had  at  an  early  period 
made  him  a  present  of  some  stock,  which,  as  the  bubble  expanded,  became  nominally 
worth  480,000.  He  was  then  begged  to  sell  it,  or  even  a  portion  gf  it  large  enou^ 
to  saoure  hinif  in  Fenton's  words,  "  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every  day." 
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Bat  the  true  gunbUng  spirit  hkd  iofeeted  tba  poet  m  well  u  eTOTjbodx  ebe :  it  should 
be  all  or  nothing ;  to  it  wm — nolhing.  For  lome  time  bfterwftrd  Qsj'e  life  was  in 
duiger,  M  deeply  did  he  take  to  heart  bi»  loia,  vii  peihape  hia  folly.  The  aepect  of 
afiain  was  now  bo  dacgerous  that  the  King  was  eeat  for  &om  Hajiovar  ;  and  Walpol^ 
who  from  the  first,  be  it  uJd  to  hia  credit,  bftd  ia  the  most  earnest  and  impieBBiv* 
matiner  prophesied  the  result,  was  desired  to  come  up  from  his  oountij  seat  to  London, 
and  use  his  influence  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  assist  the  fUliug  Company  bj  cir- 
culating a  number  of  thrar  bonds.  The  Bank  at  fint  consented,  but  afterwards,  saeii^ 
more  clearly  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Company,  drew  back,  and  gave  a  decided 
refusal.  This  was  a  last  and  finiahing  blow.  It  burst  the  bubble.  The  stock  soon  fell 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  confusion,  the  misery,  the  utter 
loosening  of  all  the  bond«  of  confidence,  which  mora  than  any  laws  keep  up  the 
harmoaious  movements  of  the  social  machineiy,— or  the  uniTereal  desire  for  Teu- 
geaoce  that  pervaded  all  classes,  now  that  the  delusion  bad  passed  from  before  their 
eyee.  Qibbou,  the  historian,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Directors,  has  led  the 
way  in  describing  the  injustice  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament  at  this  time,  who, 
he  says,  and  with  truth,  put  aside  the  ordinarf  forma  of  justice  in  the  punisbmeni  of 
the  criminals.  But  was  this  an  ordinary  case )  Could  any  statesman  or  lawgiver 
have  aDticipated  such  conduct  as  was  proved  against  such  men  ]  A  f^igantic  system 
of  fraud,  which  shakes  the  nation  to  Its  centre,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  petty 
larceny.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ask  a  commander  ia  time  of  ciril  war  to  wait 
for  the  decision  of  the  County  Assises  before  he  determined  on  the  &t«  of  his  pri- 
soners. Two  objects  now  engaged  attention :  one,  the  re-establishment  of  the  public 
credit  in  the  best  possible  manner, — the  other,  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  had 
brought  that  credit  to  its  low  state.  The  first  Walpole  undertook.  His  ulUmate 
measure  consisted  essentially  of  the  grafting  upon  the  Bank  of  England  stodcs,  and 
the  stocks  of  the  East  India  Compaoj,  large  portions  of  the  stock  held  by  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  remitting  the  bonus  of  seven  millions  which  the  latter  had  engaged 
to  pay.  The  second — the  punishment  of  the  criminal  authors  of  all  the  mischief — 
needed  no  leader ;  there  were  but  too  many  ready  to  proceed  to  undue  lengths  in  titaA 
matter.  After  some  hot  disputes,  the  following  measures  were  adopted :  A  bill  waa 
passed  restraining  the  Directors  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  obliging  them  upon 
oath  to  deliver  in  a  strict  account  of  their  estates.  Next,  a  Committee  of  Secracj 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  Company's  accounts  and  other  pi^MCS.  Immediatdy 
afler  this,  intelligence  reached  the  House  that  Knight,  the  cashier,  had  absconded, 
taking  with  him  a  regbter  called  the  '  Qreen  Book.'  The  excitement  was  now  greater 
than  ever.  The  Commons  ordered  the  doors  of  the  House  to  be  locked  and  the  keys 
laid  upon  the  table,  when  General  Boss,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  acquunted 
them  that  they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest  villainy  and  fraud  that 
Hell  had  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation.  Two  thousand  pounds  reward  was  offered 
that  night  for  the  apprehension  of  the  cashier,  and  some  of  the  Directors  were 
arrested,  including  Oibbon's  grandfather  and  Sir  John  Blunt. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a  summary  of  the  astonnding  discoveries  m*de 
by  this  committee.  They  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Company's  books  they  had 
seen  were  full  of  false  entries,  blanks,  erasures,  and  alterations,  and  others  were  misa- 
ihg  or  destroyed.  They  had,  however,  been  able  to  detect  the  sole  of  fictitious  stock 
(in  the  mode  before  pointed  out)  to  the  amount  of  at  least  J1,S0D,000 ;  they  had 
found  that  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  received  a  re«l 
profit  on  his  assignment  of  fictitious  stock  of  dE250,i}0(^  through  tha  medium  of  Sir 
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George  CmwkU  And  Co,  but  that  hi*  nuns  had  been  tlteied  to  Stangt^;  tiiat  Hr. 
AialabiB,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Extdiequer,  had  accounts  of  profiti,  STideutly  derired 
in  a  iimilar  manner,  with  different  l)roker«  and  merchantB,  to  the  enonaoui  amount 
of  £794,491 1  James  Craggi,  the  Secretai?  of  State,  died,  profeatedly  of  the  uoaU- 
pox,  at  the  jeay  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report.  Stanhope  waa  first  proceeded 
against,  who  escaped  b;  a  majorit;  of  three,  os  account  of  hia  relationship  to  the 
much-eateemed  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who  bad  been  killed  just  before  bj  this  altogether 
melancholy  busioess.  In  a  discussion  in  the  Lords  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and 
the  nest  daj  be  was  a  corpse.  Aislabie's  ease  followed  Stanhope's,  whose  case  wm  so 
bad  that  scarcelj  anj  defence  was  offered.  He  «»i  expelled  the  House,  sent  a  pri- 
soner from  thence  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  make  out  a  statement  of  his  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Companj.  No  sooner  waa  this  result 
known  than  London  presented  one  universal  blaze  of  bonfires.  Sir  George  Caswall 
was  next  expelled  the  House,  and  ordered  to  refund  the  £250,000  paid  to  Stanhope. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  acquitted  bj  a  majority  of  233  to  172,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  a  very  opposite  kind  marked  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  The  same 
day  the  elder  Craggs,  whose  case  was  coming  before  the  House  on  the  morrow,  took 
poison.  We  need  not  further  follow  the  consideration  of  the  Directors'  cases  iudivi- 
dually :  all  were  gone  through,  and  at  the  conclusion  their  entire  estates  oonfia- 
cated,  amounting  to  above  two  niUliou^  for  the  beneSt  of  their  victims,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  allowance  left  to  each.  Sir  John  Blunt,  far  instance,  had  £fiOOO 
out  of  £183,000  ;  Sir  John  Feltowea  £10,000  out  of  £243,000.  Now  wa  ask,  revert- 
ing to  what  has  been  before  stated,  was  not  this  mjjfantiii^  justice!  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  us,  considering  that  no  one  was  injured  during  the  popular  firaniy  in  life 
or  limb,  that  no  one  was  left  to  the  beggary  he  had  been  the  means  of  inflicting  upon 
countless  families,  and  that  no  one  suffered  the  more  degrading  penalties  daily  visited 
upon  crimes  infinitely  less  infamous,  the  result,  as  far  as  the  Diracton  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  were  concerned,  is  creditable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  national 
character.  The  loss  of  the  atockbolden  was  mitigated  in  several  way*.  A  computa- 
tion beiug  made  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  it  was  found  to  amcnnt  to  £37,800,000, 
of  which  the  part  belonging  to  individual  proprietor*  was  £S^SOO,000  ;  the  remain- 
der being  in  the  Company's  own  possession,  and  forming  the  profit  they  had  made 
during  the  mania.  Eight  millions  of  the  latter  were  taken  from  the  Company  and 
divided  among  the  individual  proprietors,  making  a  dividend  of  about  X33  6s.  Sd. 
We  have  already  said  that  above  two  millions  from  the  confiscated  estates  were  also 
added  to  the  proprietors'  itock,  and  stilt  further  helped  to  alleviate  their  loss.  Money 
borrowed  from  ttke  Company  on  the  pledge  of  South  Sea  stock,  during  the  high  prices, 
was  now  allowed  to  be  paid  back  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  only  for  each  hundred. 

Of  course  no  measures  within  the  scope  of  possibility  could  sotM^  the  losers,  who, 
whilst  Walpole  was  carrying  his  plans  through  the  House,  thronged  the  lobbies,  ex- 
hibiting their  excitement  in  violent  outcries  and  gestures.  On  the  day  of  the  secMid 
roadicg  the  proprietors  of  the  short  annuities  and  other  redeemable  debts  completely 
filled  the  place,  demanding  j|utice  of  the  memberv  as  they  passed,  and  putting  written 
and  printed  papers  into  their  hands,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  ought  not 
to  lose  any  portion  of  their  money,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bad  been  most  int- 
prudeotly  expended.  The  tumult  became  so  great  that  the  House  could  not  proceed 
to  business.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster  were  called  in,  and  the  Riot 
Act  was  read,  in  order  to  disperse  the  assemblage  ;  many  of  whom  called  out,  "  You 
first  pick  our  pockets,  and  then  send  us  to  gaol  for  complaining."  On  the  oondusion 
of  the  business  Parliament  was  prorogued  with  a  ipeech  of  a  ceiuolatoiy  ton^  but  not 
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nrj  wall  oklonktod  to  unuge  th«  iuUoimI  ugor.  In  ow  lirt  of  the  penoiiB  ftbmrt 
ttM  OeoTt  wko  ntwlTBd  aiaifiimantt  at  Hoek  mt  hftre  before  teen  the  bmum  of  the 
King'a  MittruMi  included.  We  Iwre  alio  noticed  the  Prince  of  Walet's  profitable, 
bewner  lnief,BOUieetion  with  one  of  the  bubble*.  Wh&t,  then,  mnat  the  nation  hun 
tiMngfal,  whok,  teeing  thii,  ft&d  nupeotlng  mueh  more,  they  re»d  the  following  puasge : 
— "  The  •onunoa  calamity,"  eald  the  King,  "  occasioned  ttj  the  wicked  eXBcntion  of  the 
South  Sea  eebanio,  was  beeome  to  tery  gnat  before  your  meeting  that  the  proridinif 
ptoper  ^mediee  fbr  it  wm  Tery  difficnlt ;  bat  it  la  a  gre&t  oomfort  to  nie  to  obeerrs 

that  the  publle  credit  begioi  to  TocoTer I  have  great  eompatrion  for  the 

■uSerlngt  of  the  innocent,  and  a  just  indignation  against  the  guilty,  and  have  radiiy 
given  my  aaeent  to  raeh  bill*  as  you  have  preaented  to  mo  for  punishing  the  authors 
of  oar  late  miifortunee,  and  for  obt^ing  the  reatitaUon  and  satisfaction  due  to  those 
who  baTe  been  injured  by  them."  Tlie  Duchess  of  Kendal,  however,  remained  a 
Duchees,  and,  with  the  ottker  foreign  ftTourites,  still  appeared  at  the  English  Court  to 
excite  the  net  Unnatural  jealous/  Of  tiie  Bnglijh  people. 

HubBOit'B  Bat  CoHpakt. 

The  Hudeon's  Bay  Company  is  the  enly  one  of  the  old  trading  asiociattoDB  vht«h 
•till  ooDtinnet  in  actixe  operation.  It  was  first  inoorp<»ated  on  the  Sod  of  Hay,  1670. 
In  Um  preceding  year  Piinoe  Kupert,  cousin  of  Charles  II.,  with  serenteen  persons  ef 
rank  and  distinction,  had  sent  eut  a  ship  to  the  Bay  to  ascertain  the  probability  of 
opening  a  trade  in  that  quarter  for  furs,  minnals,  Ao.,  and  the  ivport  being  favour- 
able they  procured  their  charter.  Vo  minerals  have  been  found,  but  the  flir  trade  has 
peved  very  profitable.  William  the  Oouqueror'i  New  Forest  was  a  mere  speck  id 
Mmpariion  to  this  noble  hunting  ground  of  this  English  trading  (wmpany.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  between  two  and  three  million  square  milea,  or  a  space  some  forty 
«  fifty  times  larger  thui  England,  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the 
Paoifio,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Bea.  This  vast  rt^oa 
is  diversified  with  mountains,  rocki,  lakes,  rivers,  waterfalls,  (Wamps,  and  forests  ;  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  beasts  of  chase  which  inhabit  it  leads  men  from  their  etviliied 
hom«  to  paes  years  in  the  wilderness  in  adventures  with  grisly  bears,  or  other  wild 
animals,  and  often  with  savage  men  equally  untamed.  Here,  bitten  by  the  frosts  of 
Winter,  and  stung  by  the  musquitoes  and  land-fiiee  in  summer ;  often  on  short  com- 
mons ;  sometimes  reduced  to  lire  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses ;  epending  a  dreary 
winter  at  one  of  the  "  forts ;"  the  servants  of  the  Company  pass  their  wild  adventurous 
life.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  chartered,  Canada 
waa  a  French  colony ;  and  not  only  when  hostilities  existed  between  France  and  Eng- 
hmd,  but  even  at  other  times,  the  forts  of  the  Oompaoy  were  occasionally  attacked. 
The  French-Canadians  also  proseouted  the  fur  tiade  with  remarkable  success,  adapt- 
ing themielTes  to  circumstances  with  that  facility  which  distinguishes  the  natives  of 
Franoe.  The  oowwun  det  boia  plunged  into  the  forests  with  the  red  man,  learned  his 
language,  intermarried  with  the  race,  and  Were  often  adopted  in  his  tribes.  By  this 
means  the  northern  part  of  that  vast  continent  became  eventually  as  &miliar  to  the 
fiu  traders  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal.  Before  the  dominion  of  France  ceased 
in  Canada,  the  French  bad  pushed  their  ftir  trade  halfway  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  t«  it  when  Canada  became  a  British  colony,  and  the  Anglo- 
Ouiadiaa  entered  into  this  teanch  of  enterpriae,  at  first  desultorily,  being  content 
with  what  are  now  consid«Ted  short  expeditions  of  ISOO  or  1600  miles  ftom  Montreal. 
Bat  this  limited  field  did  not  long  tatirfy  the  more  enterprising  tmden,  who  pushed 
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Into  unknoim  ngiou,  knd  mn  richly  tevud«d  fw  tbeir  •MrtiotU.  Otben  tMD  fol- 
IowmI,  until  ike  ksciiiwM  of  oomp«tition  tbmtoiwd  to  dwtn^  the  trade.  This  >t»t«  of 
thingt  l«d  to  the  union  of  the  fiir  tndan  of  Ouiftdft  in  1783,  onder  ttw  naue  of  the 
"  Horih-West  Compmy."  The  Cknuliui  Frenoh  were  ftlrettdy  tnlned  to  their  Bervioe, 
ftnd  the  prindplo  of  the  asBoci»tioii  yna  well  e«loiil»ted  to  direct  the  feelings  of  in* 
diridiul  Belf-inteie>t  to  the  general  objeets  of  the  united  body.  The  derki  had  the 
proipeat  of  beeotniog  putners  aStvr  certain  periods  of  aerrice,  and  many  of  them 
acquired  wealth.  Moit  of  them  were  natirea  of  Scotland.  Sir  Alezandet  HackeDde, 
who  roM  from  a  elarkahlp,  is  known  to  the  public  by  hU  geographical  diicoreriee,  and 
bj  the  rirer  which  bean  hi*  name.  The  recent  acquiiitioni  to  geog;raphical  knowledge 
made  by  enterpriung  men  in  the  aerrice  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  are  well 
known.  The  fiira  are  collected  from  the  huuteri  at  the  different  "forte"  and  "houBee" 
of  the  Company.  Fort  Willi«n,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  eBtabllahed  as  a  sort  of  half- 
way houM  between  Montreal  and  the  post  in  the  interior.  It  was  really  managed 
like  a  garriwin,  the  partnen  acting  as  commanding  officers,  the  clerks  as  eubalterni, 
and  the  French  Canadians  and  Indians  fanning  the  rank  and  file.  At  the  close  of  the 
teuon  the  "  winterers  "  arrived,  the  fun  and  skins  which  they  brought  were  assorted, 
ud  accounts  were  settled.  After  dinner,  partners  and  clerks  made  merry  in  the  great 
hall,  and  enjoyed  their  long  nights  of  rerclty  and  ease ;  while  the  wyagmm,  Indian 
half-breedi,  and  a  motley  group  WMe  not  less  enjoying  themselres  in  the  court-yard. 
Boss  Cox,  whose  'AdTSutures' abound  with  the  most  lively  descriptions  of  tiie  life  of 
thefui  traders,  was  at  Ftnt William  in  1817,  and  ascertained  that  "the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  in  and  about  the  estahlishment  was  composed  of  natires  of  the 
following  coontriei : — England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Oermany,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Svitierland,  United  States,  Canadians,  Africans,  and  a  mixed  pro- 
geny of  Creoles."  The  ".winterers  "  were  allowed,  after  a  certain  time,  to  have  theif 
turn  of  going  to  Montreal,  and  those  between  Montreal  and  Fort  William  were  sent 
Into  the  interior.  Arduous  as  was  the  task  of  conveying  between  Montreal  and  Fort 
William  the  stores  and  articles  of  barter,  and  the  furs  obtained  from  the  trappers  and 
hunters,  it  was  in  the  interior  that  real  hardships  were  eiperieneed.  "Here,"  says 
Boss  Cox,  no  sign  of  civilisation  was  to  be  seen ;  not  a  ohuich,  or  a  chapel,  or  house, 
ei  garden,  nor  even  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  a  sheep ;  nothmg  during  the  entire  day ;  just 
rocks,  rivers,  lakes,  portages,  waterfalls,  and  large  forests  ;  bears  roaring  a  tattoo  every 
nigh^  and  wolves  howling  a  riveUU  every  morning," 

The  activity  of  the  North-West  Company  at  length  roused  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  laid  claim  to  the  li^t-of  bmUag  n  a  hffga  ponion  of  the  eounir^  -nliere  the 
North-West  Company  hod  established  their  forts  ;  but  the  claim  was  disregarded,  and 
a  strong  spirit  of  mutual  jealensy  aod  opperition  iprqpig  «p  betwecs  them.  In  1813 
the  North-Weet  Company  bought  AstMia,  m  the  Oelinbta  Biver,  which  Mr.  Astov,  of 
New  Tork,  and  liis  oAw  partsers  thought  prober  to  relinquish  in  c«UMq»«ee  of 
the  war  between  Qreat  Britva  and  tk«  Uuted  Ratas,  The  N«rth-We«t  OonpMiy's 
Bstablishments  now  eitended  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Pacific.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  hod  also  eitended  its  chun  of  posts  over  its  vast  territory.  Soon  hlUa  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  an  open  war  broke  out  between  the  twe  Com- 
panies, already  far  removed  from  the  restraints  of  law.  Forts  were  surprised  and 
parties  were  intercepted  and  taken  prisoners,  according  to  the  ordinary  practices  of 
belligerents.  In  one  instance  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  in  which  more  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  was  happily  put  an  end  to  by  the 
union  of  the  North-West  Company  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1821.  The 
united  body  retain  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  has  for  its  "  field 
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of  chaM"  the  whole  of  North  Ameiict,  bom  the  frMitien  of  Caiuulft  and  the  Uoittd 
St»tet  to  the  FroKm  Ocean,  and  from  the  shores  of  lAbrador  ta  those  of  the  Pacific 
Th«  mere  aniuaentioD  of  tike  dislancM  between  some  of  the  forts  will  give  but  ao 
inadequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  trantporting  ikiai  and  stores  from  one  to  aa- 
otheir.  The  routes  takon  aro  chains  of  lakes  and  rifers,  connected  by  links  of  port- 
ages, where  the  canoes  and  packages  must  be  cairiad  by  the  wj/ageiir*.  Pioin  Fort 
William  on  Lake  Superior  to  Cumberland  House,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan  BlTei,  is  1018  miles ;  from  Cumberland  House  to  Fort  ChepewjBJi,  on 
I«ke  Athabasca,  is  840  miles  ;  thence  to  Fort  Besolutioo  on  Oteat  Slave  I^e,  is  240 
miles.  The  Mackeniie  RiTer  flows  out  of  this  lake,  aiid  there  are  three  forts  on  it 
The  first  is  Fort  SimpMn,  33S  miles  from  Fort  Resolution  ;  Fort  Norman  is  236  miles 
lower  down  ;  and  Port  Good  Hope,  312  miles  below  Fort  Norman.  Port  Peel  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments,  being  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  about  4000  miles  from  Montreal  Yet  the  clerics  in  charge  of  these 
establishments  look  upon  each  other  as  neighbours  I  "  At  a  great  number  of  our 
posts,"  says  ^i  John  Henry  Pelly,  the  Qoveroor  of  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
"  potatoes  are  cut  off  even  by  summer  frosts,  and  they  cannot  grow  com."  J>anmicaa 
or  dried  meat  is  there  the  chief  article  of  subsistenoe ;  and  it  is  always  necessary  to 
victual  each  establishment  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  ship  about  to  depart  on  a 
long  voyage.  Tbe  clerks  of  tike  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  still  mostly  Scotchmea ; 
and  Sir  J.  H.  Felly  says, "  If  they  conduct  themselves  well  as  clerks,  they  are  pro- 
moted and  become  traders,  and  afterwards  &ctors.  The  chief  factois  and  chief 
traders,  as  they  are  called,  [lArticipafe  in  the  profits." 

The  furs  obtained  each  season  are  shipped  to  London  from  Hudson's  Bay,  Montreal 
and  from  Port  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  In  1788  upwards  of  137,000  beaver  skins 
were  exported  fi«m  Canada;  but  although  the  hunting-grounds  in  British  North 
America  are  now  so  much  more  extensive,  tbe  number  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  never  exceeded  104,429  ;  the  average  of  the  six  years  fi«m  1835  to  1840  was  only 
68,304.  The  Company  now  muntain  beaver  preserves  in  their  territories.  When- 
ever the  animals  become  scarce  in  any  district  the  post  or  fort  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  removed,  and  the  natives  also  shift  their  quarters  along  with  it. 

The  great  sales  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  their  house  in  Fenchnrch  Street, 
t^ce  place  thrice  a  year,  at  fih  1  periods,  usually  in  January,  March,  and  Augnst, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  foreigners  who  attend  them.  The  English 
buyers  are  the  furriers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  Germans,  or  of  Oenaau 
extraction,  as  iMi  wamm  salMMriy  indiMtA  Tlia  foreign  buyors  cany  thoin 
(uis  to  the  great  lairs  at  Vrr  'kfort  and  Le^aig,  whence  they  are  distributed  over 
Europe.  Smb*  fiad  their  wi«u-'  the  graat  Rmmb  fait  of  Nijoy-Norgorod,  and  arai 
carried  tkeBca  to  Kiakhta  by-O^  Rttsslan  ttailms.  This  singular  Russo-OUsieee] 
entrepAt  is  naorted  to  by  tha  Tartar  tiadan,  who  «aavey  the  furs  to  Pekin.  The| 
history  of -a  Ain,  trmm  its  eomiag  kite  the  hawU  of  (he  hunter  in  Vancouver's  Island, 
to  its  forming  a  part  of  tbe  robe  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  would  be  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  untiring  energy  of  the  commercial  principle.  It  nearly  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  globe. 
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It  nuij  b«  wfel?  usertad  thftt,  without  %  gl&uce  into  ths  iutarioi  of  Soldnuitha' 
Hkll,  no  ooa  can  foim  ft  juBt  caaoaptton  of  the  wealth,  luzur;,  uid,  wt  muat  add, 
tMta,  of  MDM  of  our  great  lane  ooupanies ;  which,  howerer  they  maj  now  haT« 
ceaeed  to  be  identified  with  anj  rerj  luge  portion  of  the  commeMial  gnatiMH  of 
London,  weie  nodoubtedl;  the  origiuatort  of  that  greatnesi,  and  the  guardians 
through  all  sorts  of  troublous  times  of  the  compaiatiTely  free  and  enlightened  pitn- 
ciplee  on  which  alone  commercial  proiperit;  can  be  based.  But  thoee  times  are  now 
pMt  i  and  the  Compaaies  generally,  like  the  nctors  in  a  good  fight,  seem  to  hare 
little  else  to  do  but  to  sit  down,  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  and  diaeoune  of  all  the 
alternations  of  good  and  eTil  fortune  by  which  the  previous  Doatest  was  marked. 
Orasping  monarcha  can  no  longer  haunt  their  visions  with  fine*  and  rumours  of  fines, 
as  the  price  of  the  maintenance  of  their  rights ;  needy  ones  ean  no  longer  hold  out 
the  expectation  of  fresh  privileges  to  be  obtained  by  the  all-persuasive  mediation  of 
oitiaen  gold.  But,  with  the  ooufliet  and  the  danger,  the  glory  and  the  influence  have 
passed  away.  Trade,  so  much  indebtad  to  tham  whilst  yet  but  a  young  wsakling,  has 
grown  strong  and  robust,  and  can  take  excellent  care  of  himself.  The  leading-strings 
of  one  day  have  become  shackles  at  another ;  and  so  the  giant  throws  them  off,  or 
bnrsU  through  them.  Let  him  not,  however,  forget  what  he  was ;  or  be  ungrateful 
to  those  who  have  aided  so  greatly  to  make  him  what  he  i*. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  its  early  brethren,  is  still 
Msantially  a  business  Oompany.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  peculiar  pririlege  io- 
trusted  to  them  from  a  very  eafly  period,  of  assaying  and  stamping  articles  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  has  not  been  found  to  be  attended  with  any  important  disadvan- 
tages ;  to  ID  tbeir  hands  the  privil^e  still  remains,  no twith standing  the  enormous 
increase  of  business  that  must  have  taken  place.  This  circumstance  to  a  eartain 
•xtsnt  favourably  distinguishas  the  Qoldsmtths'  Company  from  the  other  great  dvie 
Companies,  and  promieet  to  it  a  longer  lease  of  power  and  oonsideration.  The  Oold- 
smiths'  and  the  Apothecaries'  are  the  only  Compaaies  that  retain  the  old  right  of 
control  over  their  respective  businesses. 

Re  who  has  onao  seen  the  present  Hall  of  the  Company  will  net  forget  it*  position 
At  the  back  of  the  Poet  Office  ;  for  the  Tery  ciroumatanca  that  such  a  magnificent 
building  should  be  so  curiously  and  badly  situated  strikes  every  one  with  surprise^ 
Thare  it  is,  however,  not  yet  eighteen  years  old  ;  and,  consequently,  there  ibr  the  next 
two  or  three  centuries  we  may  be  sure  it  wtli  leinain.  Of  course,  this  i*  a  matter 
over  which  the  architect,  Mr.  Hardwick,  could  have  no  contml.  Perhaps  the  beat,  or 
at  least  the  moit  coDTenient  way  to  enjoy  the  view  of  its  exterior,  is  to  pas*  from 
St.  Martin 's-le-Gband  through  the  Post  Office,  and  there,  standing  on  the  top  step, 
and  leaning  your  back  ogaiost  the  wall,  the  eya  at  once  takes  in  two  fronts  of  the 
building,  the  superb  west  or  principal  fafada,  ona  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  with 
it*  attached  Corinthian  columns  and  beautiful  Italian  windows  ;  and  the  soutl^  one 
hundred  faet  broa^  with  its  deccaating  pilaaten.  In  some  respects  the  enforacd 
prozimi^  of  the  qwclator  to  the  building  is  advantageous ;  »*,  for  tnatanea,  ia 


follawing  the  detuls  of  the  beautiful  Corinthian  entablature,  which  is  supported  bjr 
the  entire  front  of  the  weetern  fagade,  and  continued  quite  round  the  edifice.  The 
BoUditj  of  the  Hall  is  u  notieeabla  as  its  aplcndour.  The  plinth,  six  feet  in  height, 
is  formed  of  large  granite  blocks  from  tike  Hajtor  qunrriei,  Deronshire ;  whilst  the 
walls  are  built  of  Portland  stone.  Some  of  the  itngle  blacks  used  in  the  shafts  of 
the  columns,  and  in  the  entablature,  weigh  as  much  as  twelve  tona.  The  roof  IB 
covered  with  lead. 

Within,  we  enter  first  into  a  low  square  vestibule,' where  sits  the  porter  in  his  old- 
fitshioned  high  circular  chair ;  a  place  which,  though  handsome,  is  unpretending,  and 
enhances  hj  contrast  the  lofty  staircase  partiallj  seen  through  the  glared  screen 
opposite.  As  we  pass  through  the  screen  we  find  ourselves  in  a  scene  of  true  archi- 
tectural splendour.  The  broad  staircase  ascends  direct  before  us,  then  branches  to 
the  right  and  left  Ut  the  landing  or  gallery  at  the  top,  which  extends  along  the  walls 
on  either  side  and  behind  us.  Above,  at  a  great  height,  we  look  on  the  richlj-Carred 
ceiling  of  the  dome,  where,  around  a  concealed  opening  in  the  centre,  pla;  beams  of 
green  and  golden  light.  Pendant  from  the  dome  hangs  a  massive  lamp,  revealing, 
when  lighted  on  festive  occasions,  new  beauties  in  this  most  beautiful  of  staircase*. 
Among  the  other  features  of  the  place  are  the  double  screens  of  Corinthian  colunuu 
with  their  classic  ornaments,  Diana  and  the  Hart,  and  Apollo ;  the  lofty  pictures  occu- 
pying the  upper  part  of  the  wall  before  us,  comprising  portiaitB  of  Qeorge  IV.  by 
NoTthcote,  and  Qeorge  lit.  and  bis  Queen,  presented  by  William  IT.,  from  the  palace 
at  Kensington;  the  bust  of  William  IT.  by  Chantrey,  in  the  niche  below;  and, 
lastly,  the  sculpture  on  the  four  square  pedeat^  which  ornament  the  balustrade  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs.  These  are  four  youthful  Cupid-Uke  figures  typical  of  the 
seasons,  by  Mr.  Nixon,  two  only  being  yet  completed  in  the  marble.  The  first  figure 
is  intently  eianuDing  a  bird's  nest,  a  drcomstance  snggestive  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  fpring  associations ;  the  second  has  a  wreath  of  jumnwr  fiowcra  hang- 
ing gracefully  around  it,  and  leads  a  full-grown  lamb ;  the  third  has  its  arms  filled 
with  goodly  sheaves  of  com,  whilst  avlwanal  fruits  are  wreathed  about  its  body ;  and 
the  fourth,  a  charming  figure,  is  confronting  the  rude  vinter  wind^  and  with  diffi- 
culty holding  close  its  drapery.  Ascending  to  the  gallery,  pausing  now  on  the  stairs, 
leaning  now  over  the  balcony  to  admire  the  beautiful  combinations  of  form  which 
ev^  fresh  position  commands,  we  find  several  doors ;  one  at  the  top  of  the  ststircaso 
on  each  side  opening  to  the  livery  Hall,  situated  beyond  the  staircase,  and  others 
through  rich  corridors  or  passages  to  a  suite  of  aputments  extending  along  tho 
western  front  of  the  building,  and  over  the  outer  vestibule  through  which  we  have 
passed.  And  first  comes  the  Court  Room  on  the  right  of  the  northernmost  corridor. 
This  is  an  apartment  for  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  is  handsunelj 
decorated.  The  stucco  ceiling  in  particular  is  of  very  elaborate  workmanship ;  from 
it  hangs  a  large  glws  chandelier,  now  covered  up,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  made 
known  by  the  delicate  tinkle  produced  by  every  passing  vehicle.  On  a  sideboard, 
carefully  preserved  beneath  glass,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  we  possess 
of  the  Romans  in  London,  a  little  altar-piece,  which  was  dug  up  during  the  late 
rebuilding  of  the  Hall.  It  has  evidently  been  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  for, 
although  the  surface  of  the  atone  is  greatly  corroded,  the  beauty  of  the  outlines  of 
the  figures  still  arrests  the  attention  at  the  first  glance :  the  position  of  the  dog  may 
be  mentioned  as  exceedingly  expressive  and  graceful.  On  the  walls  hang  some  inte- 
reeting  pictures.  Here  is  Jaussen's  rich  and  beautiful  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  shell  in  his  left  band,  typical  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  bringing 
Uw  springs  of  Hertfindihire  to  London.    The  ■ban  that  the  unfortunate  Sir  Hugh 
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preMnUd  to  th«  G«Idnaitlu'  Cknnpiuij,  of  which  ho  «m  a  member,  ii  now  worth,  w« 
believe,  between  £300  and  £300  kanukll;.  Another  portrait  we  nut;  mention  it  that 
of  Sir  Thomu  Tjner,  Knight  uul  Bvonet,  1666.  The  connoction  of  St.  Panitkn 
with  the  Qoldimiths'  Company  is  a  curknu  lubject,  and  one  that  meet*  you  at  eveiT 
■tep  in  their  history,  as  well  as  in  still  more  palpable  shapM  in  their  Hall.  Here,  for 
inttanee,  in  the  Court  Room  is  a  lai^e  painting,  «aid  to  be  by  Julio  Romano,  but  we 
should  think  incotroetly,  devoted  to  the  Saint's  glory.  In  the  foreground  appaan 
St.  Dunstan,  a  large  figure  in  a  rich  robe,  ami  croiier  in  hand  ;  in  the  background,  by 
an  amusing  licence,  we  see  him  again,  performing  his  memorable  deed  of  taking  the 
devil  by  the  aoso;  and  above  appears  the  heavenly  host,  no  doubt  applauding  tht 
deed,  and  apparently  signifying  as  much  to  the  Bt.  Sunstan  in  the  front  of  the 
picture.  Then,  in  the  records  of  the  Hall,  we  read  of  St.  Danstan's  almsmen ;  of 
St.  Duustan's  feast  on  St.  DuDitan's  day;  of  St.  Dnnitan's  eve  ;  of  splendid  tapestry 
made  at  a  great  expense  in  Flanders  in  illustration  of  St.  Dnnstan's  exploits,  and 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall ;  of  St.  Dunstan's  statue,  in  silver  gilt,  set  with 
genu,  which  fonnerly  surmounted  the  screen  of  the  Livery  Hall,  and  which  was 
broken  up  at  the  period  of  the  war  against  images  during  the  Reformation,  and 
turned  to  the  "  most  profit  of  the  honso ;"  of  St.  Dunstan's  cup,  in  which  the  gold- 
smiths frequently  drank  to  his  memory;  of  "  St.  Dunstan's  light"  in  St.  John's 
Zachary  Church  ;  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Dunstan,  with  another  image,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  origin  of  this  connaction  is  ao  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Dunstan  left  the  court  of  Athelstan  in  disgust  and  retir«d  to  Olashmbuty, 
he  employed  himself  occasionally  in  the  formation  of  articles  useful  to  tha  church,  as 
crosses  and  censors.  Ecclesiastics  were  then  among  the  most  skilful  of  artificers,  for 
Edgai  had  directed  that  priest*,  in  order  "  to  increase  knowledge,  should  diligentiy 
lean  some  handicraft."  The  goldsmiths  in  particular,  who  seem  to  have  looked  on 
Dunstan  as  one  of  thw  craft,  adopted  him  as  their  founder  and  patron  sunt.  We 
may  here  add  that,  in  the  list  of  jewellery  belonging  to  Bdward  I.,  mention  ig  made 
of  a  gold  ring,  with  a  sapphire,  "  of  the  workmanship  of  St.  Dunstan."  The  buiinets 
transacted  in  the  Court  Room  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Company,  aa 
the  management  of  estates,  charities,  Ac,  and  presenting,  therefore,  no  interesting 
features.  But  formerly,  besides  their  ordinary  duties,  the  Wardens  were  occasionally 
called  in  to  decide  matters  of  business  between  the  different  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, where  their  knowledge  or  position  were  found  usefuL  A  great  deal  of  jealousy 
existed  at  all  times  between  the  foreign  and  English  goldsmiths,  which  sometimes  led 
to  serious  dispDtes.  For  example,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.,  two  workmen,  Oliver 
Davy,  citisen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  and  "  White  Johnson,  Alicaut  stranger,  gold- 
smith," of  the  same  city,  having  contended  for  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  "  cun- 
ning woricmanehip"  of  their  craft,  it  was  agreed  that  the  wardens  of  Ooldsmiths' 
Hall  should  decide  between  them,  taking  with  them,  to  ensure  impartiality,  three 
English  and  three  Alicsnt  goldsmiths.  We  may  here  add  that  the  foreign  goldsmiths 
had  at  an  early  period  a  quarter  to  themselves,  and  were  regulated  by  members  of 
their  own  nation,  under  the  control,  however,  of  the  English  company,  to  whose  fund< 
they  contributed  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  apprentices,  for  admission  into  the  craft,  and 
for  licences,  also  for  fines,  just  the  same  as  the  other  goldsmiths  of  London.    . 

Before  quitting  the  Conrt  Room  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  white  marble 
chimney-piece  which  was  brought  from  Cannons,  the  former  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  lateral  supports  consist  of  two  very  large  and  boldly-sculptured 
terminal  busts,  attributed,  we  are  told,  to  Roubiliao  by  a  late  eminent  sculptor. 
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ing  B«oB,  a  loae  tf  ahnort  iisnui>MHUfl  luxui;  Hd  iplwdMiT.  InuawM  mimui 
oovei  a  ooniidanUe  portion  of  tha  walU,  and  ihe  romunder,  in  pKUali^  is  hung  with 
eiimwa  utin  bocdared  bf  white  utd  gold  mouldingi ;  the  «hit«  Mucco  oeiling  is  ez- 
quUitelf  wrongbt  with  wa  in(aimin»ble  pco&wDii  of  flowen,  fruit*,  hiidi,  beMts,  utd 
KroU-irork  onumente,  relieTed  at  the  cornen  of  th«  room  b;  the  gaj  coloun  of  the 
oeati  of  uina ;  the  toft  thick  oupet,  of  a  rich  maroon  ground,  preeente  in  tha  cealie 
tike  Qoldamiths'  anna  in  all  the  splendid  and  proper  coloun  of  their  heialdia  emblawnrj, 
and  it  u  iplendidl  J  bordered  ;  the  curtaini  are  of  ciinuon  dapuuk,  gold-embroideted ; 
the  ehain  and  ottomans  are  coTered  with  crimvon  «atin  and  gold ;  the  tables  aie  of  gold 
and  the  mott  beautiful  marbles ;  and  the  chimnej-pieoe  and  grate  of  an  exceedinglj 
■amptuoua  kind  Add  to  these  features  the  cliaudelier  hanging  from  the  roof,  with  its 
tbouiand  guttering  pendants ;  imagine  it  lighted,  and  colours  more  Taried  and  brilliant 
than  rainbow  ever  presented  shifting  and  glancing  to  and  fro  ;  behold  the  room  its«lf 
thronged  with  fail  and  magniEcantlj-dressed  ladies,  their  costume  onlj  the  more  im- 
preuive  from  the  contrast  with  the  sober  dresses  of  the  gentlemen  ;^-and  70U  have 
altogether  as  superb  a  scene  of  the  Und  as,  with  few  exceptions,  the  social  life  of 
England  could  afford. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  Court  Dining  Boom,  the  next  of  the  suite,  is  the 
chimnej-piocc,  where  in  the  centre  two  bojs  hold  a  wreath  enclosing  a  head,  whose 
melancholj  histor;  is  told  in  the  thin,  almost  attenuated-Iookiog  fe&lurei  and  tad 
uprestion.  It  is  Richard  II,,  the  monarch  from  whom  the  Qoldunitiis'  Companj  a*j 
be  said  to  have  received  their  principal  charter  of  incorporation  ;  we  sa;  principal, 
for  in  all  the  Qoldsmiths  received  from  Ihe  time  of  Edward  III.  to  Elisabeth  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  charters — some  of  confirmation  onlj,  which  the  Companies  of  an  eaiij 
da;  were  icoustomed  to  get  from  time  to  ttme,  in  order  to  refresh  the  nemorj  of  anj 
monarch  who  might  otherwise  be  suddenly  requiring  a  Ter;  hear;  fine, — and  others 
granting  new  privileges. 

The  petition  presented  to  Edward  HI.  and  bis  Council  in  Farjiament,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  giret  us  aa  interesting  glimpse  of  the  slate  of  the  trade  at  that 
time  in  London.  lu  this  petition  the;  show,  "that  no  prirate  merchant  nor  stranger 
heretofore  Wire  wont  to  bring  into  this  land  an;  mooe;  coined,  but  plate  of  silTer  to 
exchange  for  our  coin.  And  that  ii  had  been  also  ordained,  that  all  who  were  of  the 
goldsmith's  trade  were  to  sit  in  their  shops  in  the  Itigh  street  of  Cheap ;  and  that  no 
silrer  in  plate,  nor  Tessel  of  gold  or  silrer,  ought  to  be  sold  in  the  City  of  London,  ex- 
cept at  or  in  the  Bxchange,  or  in  Cheapeide  among  the  goldsmiths,  and  that  puhlici;, 
to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  said  trade  might  inform  themselves  whether  the 
seller  came  lawfully  by  such  Tessel  or  not  But  that  now  of  late  the  said  merchants, 
at  well  private  at  strangers,  brought  from  foreign  countries  into  this  nation  counter- 
feit sterling,  whereof  the  pound  was  not  wortik  abore  sixteen  sols  of  the  right  tteriing; 
and  of  this  money  none  could  know  the  true  value  but  b;  melting  it  down.  And  also 
that  many  of  the  said  trade  of  goldsmiths  kept  shops  in  obscure  turnings  and  bye- 
lanes  and  streets,  and  did  buy  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  secretly,  without  inquiring 
whether  such  vessel  were  stolen  or  lawfully  coma  by ;  and,  immediately  melting  it 
down,  did  make  it  into  plate,  and  sell  it  to  merchants  trading  beyond  see,  that  it 
might  be  exported.  And  so  tbey  made  blse  work  of  gold  and  silver,  as  bracelets, 
leckets,  rings,  and  other  Jewels ;  in  which  they  set  glass  of  divers  colours,  counterfeit- 
ing right  stones,  and  put  more  alloy  in  tha  silver  than  they  ought,  which  they  eold 
to  such  as  had  no  skill  in  such  things."  They  add,  also,  that  "  tho  cutlers,  in  their 
work-houses,  ooverod  tin  with  silver  so  subtilly,  and  with  such  sleight,  that  the  same 
eauld  not  h«  disoenad  and  sereied  from  the  tin  i  and  by  that  means  tiiey  wAi  tha  tin 
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(0  eoTetcd  for  fin«  rilT«r,  M  the  great  itiOkgti  Ud  deebit  of  HtS  King  Uld  hii  pet^lft." 
Ths  ulBwet  to  thii  petition  wu  terj  mtlxfaetoi?,  granting  to  the  goldsmiths,  ap- 
pareull;,  ererytbing  the;  desired.  MeKhkats  were  no  longer  to  bring  any  sort  of 
money  from  abroad,  but  on);  {^ate  of  fin«  Rilver  ;  goldsmithi  were  prohibited  from 
selling  gold  er  tilTer  wrought,  or  plats  of  fttlrer,  1«  any  such  merchanti  to  be  carried 
out  Of  the  kingdom ;  "  none  that  pretended  to  be  of  the  same  trade  ihould  keep  any 
■hopa  but  in  Cheapside,  that  it  might  he  seen  that  tiieir  works  were  good  and  right ;" 
and  lastly, — and  thia  was  the  most  Important  eoneesslon  of  the  whole, — those  of  the 
same  trade  might  elect  honest,  lawful,  and  suSeient  mbn,  best  skilled  in  the  said 
trade)  to  inquire  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  to  refbrU  defects,  and  inflict  due  punish- 
ment upon  offenders.  In  this,  the  first  charter,  the  Company  are  addressed  as  the 
King's  "belered,  th%  Goldsmiths  of  Loudon  :"  nor  was  the  charter  in  question  all  the 
evtdencts  of  his  lore  ;  he  inibaequ»tly  empowned  them  to  purchase  estatee  to  the 
Talue  of  £20  yearly  for  the  support  of  decayed  members ;  a  gift  of  t«n  marks,  it 
must  be  obserted,  had  something  to  do  With  all  this  beneflcence.  In  the  reign  of 
Riehaid  II.  the  Company  became,  as  before  stated,  essentially,  though  still  nirt  no- 
minally, incorporated  as  "  a  perpetual  community,"  with  "  liberty  to  elect  yearly 
tck  ever  four  wardens,  to  oversee,  rule,  and  govern  the  said  ctaft  and  community." 
Subsequent  monarchs  from  titne  to  time  confirmed  and  enlarged  their  privileges,  till 
Bdward  IT.  ih  express  words  ordained  them  a  "  corporation,  or  body  incorpoiate,  by 
the  name  of  Wardens  of  the  Mystery  of  Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  London,"  and  gave 
them  the  power  of  inspecting,  trying,  or  legulatibg  all  gold  and  silver  works  through- 
ont  the  kingdom.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that,  being  opposed  In  their  trade  seardi 
and  aoay,  during  the  nign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  monarch  gaVe  them  addition^  power 
to  imprison  m  fine  defaulters,  to  seiae  and  break  nolawful  Woit,  to  compel  the  trade 
within  three  miles  of  the  City  to  bring  their  work  to  the  Company's  common  hall  t« 
be  assayed  and  stamped,  and  in  case  it  was  not  standard  to  utterly  condemn  the  same. 
The  searches  referred  to  must  hare  led  to  some  curious  scenes.  The  trade  was  divided 
among  foreigners  and  natives,  whose  chief  places  of  resort  at  first  were  Cheapside  and 
the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  but  who  by  the  time  of  Henry 
Till,  had  extended  their  shops  to  different  parts  of  Loudon  and  Westminster.  The 
Sanctnaries  wem  very  naturslly  the  resort  of  numbers  of  the  dishonest  portion  of  the 
trade  ;  and  in  the  Goldsmiths'  books,  under  the  date  of  30  Henry  TI.,  we  find  a  not 
tmamusing  instance  in  point : — "Also  it  is  to  remember  that  the  SOth  day  of  April, 
the  year  of  King  Henry  above  written,  the  said  Wardens  went  to  8aint  Bartholomew's^ 
and  there  they  spake  with  the  Prior  of  the  same  place,  of  such  nntme  workers  that 
were  Inhabiting  in  the  same  place,  the  which  the  Prior  knew  not.  And  while  the 
Wardens  and  the  Prior  stood  together  came  one  John  Tomkins,  that  was  sometime  a 
good  wortmau  of  goldsmiths'  craft.  And  there  the  Prior  commanded  him  to  go  with 
him  and  with  the  Wardens,  for  to  bring  him  to  his  chamber.  And  when  they  came 
there  he  would  not  let  them  in.  And  the  Prior  made  him  to  deliver  his  key  to  him. 
And  then  they  went  in,  and  there  they  found  divers  bandb  of  latten,  the  which  to  let 
in  goblets  forthwith.  And  also  there  was  found  a  piece  in  the  bed-straw,  the  which 
was  copper,  and  silver  above ;  the  which  was  likely  for  to  have  been  sold  fbr  good 
silver.  And  while  it  waa  a-doing  the  said  ftise  varlet  stole  away  out  of  the  place,  or 
else  he  had  been  set  in  the  stocks."  Besides  general  quarterly  searches,  we  find  the 
Wardens  were  always  on  the  watch  on  the  occasion  of  any  unusual  assemblage  of 
persons  likely  to  bny  trinkets,  and  more  particularly  during  fairs.  Like  some  of  the 
aimilar  searchers  of  the  present  day  with  regard  to  weights,  due  warning  was  given  to 
deUn^ente  to  hide  wtiatever  tiiey  chose.    In  reading  the  account  «f  the  Kcny  of  the 
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ceiemoDy.  The  legultttura  luul  at  different  periodi  endeavoured  to  auiat  the  Marchers 
in  the  attaituneDt  of  the  commoa  object^  honest  trade,  b;  varioue  regolatioiu.  In  1403 
an  Act  HM  paised,  stating  that,  "whereas  manj  bandulent  artificers,  imagining  to  de- 
ceive the  common  people,  do  dailj  males  lockett,  rings,  beads,  caudJestioks,  harness  fi» 
girdles,  hilts,  chalicea,  and  sword-pommels,  powder-boses,  and  coven  for  cups,  of  copper 
and  latten,  like  to  gold  and  silver,  and  the  same  sell  and  put  in  gage  to  many  men  not 
having  full  knowledge  thereof  for  whole  gold  and  silver,"  in  future  no  such  articles 
shall  be  gilt  or  silvered,  whether  with  or  without  intention  to  deceive,  under  a  penalty 
of  >£100.  The  only  exceptions  were  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  most  of  whidi 
might  be  made  of  silvered  copper  or  latten,  "so  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  some  other 
part,  of  every  such  ornament  so  to  be  made,  the  copper  and  the  latten  ritall  be  plain, 
to  the  intent  that  a  nian  may  see  whereof  the  thing  is  made,  for  to  eschew  the  deceit 
aforesud." 

From  the  Court  Dining  Boom  pass  we  now  through  the  passage  and  across  the  top 
of  the  staircase  to  the  Livery  Hall,  the  fitting  conoluaion  of  the  whole  we  have 
beheld.  This  is  a  room  of  great  size  and  noble  proportions,  measuring  about  eighty 
feet  in  length,  forty  in  width,  and  thirty-five  in  height.  Noble  ranges  of  scagliols 
CoriuChian  columns,  insulated  from  the  wall,  and  raised  on  lofty  pedestals,  support 
the  roof,  which  is  one  dark  but  most  rich  mass  of  ornamental  decoration,  and  &om 
which  hang  numerous  chandeliers.  Five  lofty  windows  in  the  side  that  iiMMS  you  as 
you  enter  shed  a  rich  light  through  the  place,  being  more  than  half  filled  with 
armorial  bearings;  and  the  remainder  of  the  unoccupied  space  is  marked  off  into 
■mall  square  compartments  of  ground  glass,  which  alone  give  a  fine  effect  to  the 
windows  whilst  excluding  a  bad  view.  A  screen,  and  gallery  above,  ornament  the 
one  extr«nity,  and  a  niche  for  the  display  of  the  Cempany's  plate  the  other.  This 
niche  is  an  elegant  contrivance.  The  back  is  lined  with  plain  scarlet  drapery,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  wooden  framework  similarly  covered,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  light  admitted  from  above,  fieplays  the  treasures  of  the  Company  in  a  pyramidal 
form  with  the  happiest  effect.  Many  of  the  separate  articles  of  that  pyramid  have 
a  history  of  themselves  ;  we  can  only  mention  one  of  them : — the  cup.  This  is  by 
no  less  an  artist  than  Cellini,  and  was  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (who.  Pennant 
observes,  was  "  particularly  kind  to  the  citixens,  and  borrowed  money  of  them  on  all 
occasions  ")  to  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  whilst  he  was  Lord  Mayor,  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  hi*  loethren  the  Goldsmiths,  with  a  charge  to  drink  his  health  at  certain  periods 
in  it,  and  to  have  a  good  dinner  afterwards ;  we  believe  we  are  not  haxarding  too 
much  to  say  that  neither  of  these  debts  of  gratitude  are  neglected.  On  each  side  of 
the  niche  is  a  mirror  of  unusual  size,  with  busts  in  front,  at  their  base,  of  George  IIL 
and  Oeorge  IT.  Between  the  scagliola  pillars,  adorning  the  side  opposite  to  the 
window,  are  lofty  portraits,  kingly  or  queenly  subjects  as  usual  (the  loy^ty  and 
chuTch-and-state  pride  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  are  well  known) ;  comprising 
portraits  of  Queen  Adelaide  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe ;  William  IT.  in  the  appro- 
priate costume  of  a  "  Sailor  King ;"  and  her  present  M^esty,  by  Sir  George  Hayter. 
In  looking  again  at  the  riehly-staiued  arms  which  Mr.  Willement  has  placed  in  the 
windows,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  twenty-fire  Members  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants, at  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Hall  in  1835,  and  of  other  assistants  who 
have  since  died,  a  suggestion  occurs  which  we  think  deserves  consideiatloD.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Company,  many  are  the  worthies  whose  life  and  character  must  have 
an  interest  for  the  members ;  surely  their  arms  should  be  here.  There  is  Gregory  de 
Rokesley,  for  instance^  goldsmith,  who  was  eight  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  keeper 
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of  the  King's  Exclui^^e,  uid  chief  AMkr  MBrt«r  of  iH  tha  Engliah  Hint).  And  if 
th«se  roconunendations  are  Dot  mifficient,  these  ia  one  better  itill.  This  in  tlie  nun 
whom  honest  Stow  prases  for  having  refused  to  conpromiM  the  dignity  of  his  office 
by  answering,  as  major,  a  mandate  to  attend  the  King's  Justices  in  the  Tower,  but 
who  showed  his  individual  respect  for  it  bj  throwing  off  his  civic  tol>es  at  the  Church 
of  Allballows,  Barking,  and  then  obeying  the  mandate  as  a  piirate  individual.  The 
act  led  not  only  to  his  arrest,  hut  to  the  aixest  of  the  liberties  of  the  City  for  a  time. 
Then  again  there  is  Sir  Nicholas  Farindon,  who  gives  name  to  the  Ward  of  FarriDg- 
don,  and  the  various  bene&cton  of  the  Company,  among  whom  is  Thomas  Wood, 
sheriff  in  1491.  Numerous  other  members  of  still  greater  general  reputation  will 
readily  occur :  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  admirable  8ii  Hugh  Middleton,  and  Sir 
Francis  Child,  goldsmith,  Lord  Mayor,  and  founder  of  the  first  regular  banking-house 
in  England,  the  well'known  and  highly  respectable  establishment  in  Fleet  Street. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  might  have  been  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan 
proposed  has  been  anticipated  by  the  careful  Stow  ;  the  anna  of  the  oldest  member 
we  have  here  mentioned,  Rokesiey's,  for  instance,  will  be  found  among  the  engraving* 
of  the '  Surrey.' 

The  meotion  of  Sir  Francis  Child  recalls  one  of  the  most  important  cuwimstances 
in  the  history  of  the  Company — its  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  mighty  eystmn 
of  modem  banking.  Our  earliest  bankers  were,  as  is  well  known,  the  Jews  ;  though, 
as  thoir  system  seems  to  have  been  to  receive  deposits  of  goods,  or  title^leeds,  &c.,  as 
security,  they  were  perhaps  more  correctly  called  pawnbrokers.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a  more  respectable  class  of  men,  the  Lombards,  or  Italian  merchants,  then 
recently  settled  in  England,  began  to  obtain  much  of  this  trade.  The  goldsmiths,  w« 
have  already  seen,  were  occasionally  bankers,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  banking  as 
yet  existed,  so  early  aa  1386,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  Lombards.  And  till  the 
seventeenth  century  matters  remained  in  this  state.  At  that  time  a  concurrence  of 
peculiar  circumstances  led  them  to  embark  largely  in  the  business.  In  Anderson's 
'  History  of  Commerce '  is  giren  a  curious  account  of  these  circumstances,  on  the 
authority  of  a  rare  pamphlet,  of  the  date  of  1676,  entitled,  'The  Mystery  of  the  new- 
fasbioned  Goldsmiths,  or  Bankers,  discovered.'  From  thb  publication  it  appears 
that  the  Loudon  merchants  had  been  generally  accustomed  to  deposit  their  money  in 
the  Tower,  in  the  care  of  the  Mint  Master.  A  little  time  before  the  meetiog  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  Charles  I.  seized  there  jESOOiOOO,  professedly  as  a  loan,  of  course 
not  only  without  the  consent,  but  to  the  extreme  indignation,  of  the  unfortnnate 
owners.  No  more  money  after  that  time  found  its  way  into  the  Mint  for  the  sake  of 
security.  And  then,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  it  became  customary  with  merchants 
and  traders  to  intrust  their  cash  to  their  clerks  and  apprentices  ;  a  striking  evidence, 
by  the  way,  of  the  terrible  state  of  insecurity  of  men's  property  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  When  the  latter  bunt  like  a  storm  over  the  whole  country, 
many  of  these  clerks  and  apprentices  took  the  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves  of 
the  dulnets  of  the  shop  and  desk,  and  their  masters  at  the  same  time  of  the  super- 
fluous cash  tfaey  had  placed  in  their  hands  ;  and  thus  a  new  and  better  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  such  money  became  in^pensable.  At  last,  about  the  year  164fi,  the 
merchants  began  to  place  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  now  first 
added  this  the  essential  feature  of  a  bank  to  their  ordinary  occupations  of  buying 
and  selling  plate  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  of  melting  and  culling  these 
articles,  some  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  in  supplying  the 
general  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  jewellers,  &c.  The  wealth  and  reputation  of 
the  Company  would  at  once  give  confidence  in  the  new  mode,  and  consequently  tlw 
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high  importance  and  consideration.  "  It  happened,"  says  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet, 
"in  those  times  of  ciril  commotion,  that  the  Pttrliament,  out  of  the  plate  and  from 
the  old  coin  btuught  into  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millioos  into  half-crowns  ;  and  thera 
being  no  mills  then  in  use  at  the  Mint,  this  new  money  was  of  rery  unequal  weight, 
sometimes  twopence  and  threepence  difference  in  an  ounce  ;  and  moat  of  it  was,  it 
seems,  heavier  than  it  ought  to  have  heen  in  proportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  parts,*' 
Wbat  follows  is  a  sad  charge  against  the  respect&ble  Company  which  has  a  St.  Dunstan 
for  its  founder.  "  Of  thb  the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the  advantages  usual  in 
such  cases,  by  picking  out  or  culling  the  heaviest,  and  melting  them  down  and  ex- 
porting them.  It  happened  also  that  our  gold  coins  wefe  too  weighty,  and  of  these 
also  they  took  the  libe  advantage.  Moreover,  such  merchants'  servants  as  still  kept 
their  masters'  running  cash  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  clandestinely  lending  the  same 
to  the  goldsmiths  at  fourpence  per  cent,  per  diem  (about  sis  per  cent,  per  annum), 
who  by  these  and  such-like  means  were  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantities  of  cash 
to  necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly  or  monthly,  at  high  interest ;  and  also 
began  to  discount  the  merchants'  bills  at  the  like  or  an  higher  rate  of  interest."  Re- 
specting the  goldsmiths  as  bankers,  the  pamphlet  continues, — "  Much  about  the  same 
time  they  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to 
allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some  interest  for  it  (the  clerks 
had  taught  them  this,  we  suppose)  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in  their 
hands,  or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a  great  allurement  for  people  to  put  their 
money  iUto  their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day  they  wanted  it.  And 
they  could  also  draw  it  out  by  one  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  &a.,  at  a  time,  as 
they  Wanted  it,  with  infinitely  less  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real 
or  personal  security.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  quickly  brought  a  great  quantity 
of  cMh  into  their  hands,  so  that  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were  now  enabled  to 
■upply  Cromwell  with  money  in  advance  on  the  revenues,  as  his  occasions  required, 
upon  great  advantages  to  themselves."  This  system  continued  on  the  ReBtorstion, 
the  goldsmiths  principally  confining  the  lending  part  of  the  new  business  to  Qovem- 
tnent,  but  borrowing,  we  presume,  from  whoever  chose  to  lend.  They  gave  receipts 
for  the  sums  deposited,  which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  became  a  virtual  kind  of 
bank-notes.  In  this  brief  detail  we  see  in  operation  nearly  all  the  parts  of  a  modem 
banker's  business.  But  concerns  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving  ptinciples  which, 
according  as  they  are  right  or  wrong,  materially  influence  to  prosperity  or  distress  the 
entire  nation,  require  all  the  thought  and  skill  and  capital  of  those  concerned  in  its 
management.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  goldsmiths  soon  perceived  this,  and  also 
that  magnificent  fortunes  would  no  doubt  be  realized  by  those  who,  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications,  should  first  devote  their  exertions  solely  to  it.  Francis  Child 
vrai  the  first  of  these  persons,  and  may,  therefore,  be  very  properly  called  the  "  father 
of  the  profession."  He  was  originally  an  apprentice  tc  William  Wheeler,  goldsmith 
and  banker,  whose  shop  wag  on  the  site  of  the  present  banking-house.  Child  married 
bis  master's  daughter,  and  thus  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  business,  The  latter,  we  . 
presume,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  regular  banker,  thenceforth,  or  at  least  subsequently,  confined  his  business 
entirely  to  the  banking  department.  lie  died  in  1713  as  i%V  Francis  Child,  and 
after  having  served  the  offices  of  sheriff,  lord  mayor,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
tiie  City^ 

The  Hall  was  opened  with  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  19th  of  July,  1B3G.    Thwre 
WM  one  feature  of  that  meetii^  worthy  of  notice — the  declaration  of  the  Prime 
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ffunsD,  Who,  in  kUtiog  lut  ta.%  atuioa  ot  ■  tnuidiag^iuua  a^d  long  Men  id  csb- 
templstion  for  the  re-enction  of  their  manilon,  kdded,  "  hj  nie«na  of  thnt  Aind 
the;  had  been  ennbled  to  eompleta  thu  great  structure  without  trencbing  on  the 
duuitsble  fund*  of  the  Oompuiy:  not  one  pMuion  had  been  itbHdged — na  charitj 
waa  diminished— not  one  ringla  petition  tot  the  tdief  of  ^eir  poorer  brethren  wu 
rejeeted." 

Btatioitees'  CoifPAJiT, 

The  hiitni7  of  the  Btktionen'  CoApttn;  fntniBhei  probably  the  mott  teiM  Md  foreiUb 
iUiutr«tii)tt  of  the  progreM  ef  literature  in  Bngland  that  can  well  b«  giren.  Let  n( 
merely  glance  at  thr^  phaies  of  the  biitor^.  The  first  takee  ua  back  to  the  d*;B 
when  our  chief  bookgellera  and  publiafaerR  wen  nien  who  wrote  what  thej  sold,  tad 
#ith  whom,  of  eourn,  calligraphy  wu  the  beat  abx^  in  trade  for  a  young  bookaeller 
to  commeoee  boeiDeaa  upon ;  and  when  the  le«inii^[  and  litenture  of  the  OouitVtj 
demanded,  aa  tiieir  chief  fooi,  A  B  C'a  and  Fatemosten,  AVei  add  Creeds,  Gmeea  and 
Amena^  with  portiona  of  the  Scripturea  for  the  more  ambitioua,  and  occaaionallj  for 
the  rerj  WMlthy  and  very  teamed  n  chrowcla  history^  or  a  cepj  of  the  Oanterhuty 
Taleai  Such  were  At  members  of  the  Stationera'  Computy,  audt  (heir  avocations 
prior  to  tite  fifteenth  century  t  *nd  of  Whieh  the  names  ef  Paternoster  Row,  Amen 
Comer,  and  Ave-Maria  Iasb,  are  a  perpetual  testimony. 

But  aa  if  the  Kvine  voice  had  said  for  fc  second  time,  Iiet  there  be  light — printing 
damned  upon  the  worid,  and  the  effeet  produced  during  the  first  century  of  ita  opera> 
tions  is  cImtIj  exhibited  in  What  we  may  call  the  second  phase  of  tht  OampMly'l 
hiatorj.  Just  one  hundnd  and  one  jeara  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  tfaia 
country  bj  Caston,  we  Bod  certain  parties  petitioning  the  QuOen,  ffiinbeth,  for  the 
•ole  printing  of  bnllads,  dunaik-paper,  and  booka  in  proae  or  metre^ — a  medlej  it 
ohjeeta  that  aeema  to  implj  a  eonaciouaness  of  the  growing  national  literature,  witb  k 
daiUghtfuI  uncoDseiouSDeas  aa  to  the  deBnite  state  it  might  aaanm^  and  a  tradesman'! 
prudent  caution  not  to  risk  tee  much  upon  such  a  apeculation ;  poetry,  philosophy^ 
and  education  might  do,  but  (be  damask-paper  would,  it  til  events,  be  an  excellent 
adjunct.  To  the  petitlonera  in  question  the  Company  of  Stationera  started  Up  in 
reply,  and  its  itatament  furnishes  a  most  interesting  ftnd  somewhat  amusing  vieW  of 
Engliah  litenture,  just  before  the  Bbkkapertos  and  Ben  Jonsona,  the  Massingert,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletchera  arose,  to  {dace  it  kt  ita  oulniinating  point  of  spltndoUr.  We 
Icftra  ftem  it  that  the  proposed  privilege  would  have  been  the  overthrow  of  a  multi- 
tude of  tenilies,  unce  it  was  bj  the  printing  of  anch  booka  that  the  Companj  waa 
then  maintained.  We  learn  also  from  it  that  literature  was  already  growing  too  rich 
a  thmg,  in  a  oommemial  sense,  for  the  Stationers*  Company  to  be  left  in  quiet  posaos- 
aien  of;  that  slice  after  slice  was  cut  off  by  its  own  members  for  their  individual 
en^yment,  that  ib  was,  In  other  words,  dividing  itself  into  departments,  e»ch  of  SU(A 
importance  aa  to  be  made  the  object  of  special  privilege  from  royalty,  and  thervfbre, 
of  coarse,  oadi  worth  the  pundiasing  by  a  pretty  round  sum,  the  usual  luMe  ef 
obttiiniitg  privitagea.  It  is  important  here  to  obaerve  that,  in  exereiaing  ita  power 
over  the  producttnta  of  the  press,  there  waa  a  geneml  goremmenlnl  motive  of 
Infinitely  higher  importance  than  the  partieulu  royal  one*  we  have  referred  to,  both 
which  worked  very  hannoniously  together.  "  On  the  fir^  inbodnction  of  printing  it 
Waa  considered,  aa  well  in  England  aa  in  other  countries,  to  be  a  matter  of  state.  The 
quick  and  extensive  circulation  of  sentimeota  and  opinions  which  that  invaluable  art 
introduced  could  not  but  fUl  under  the  gripe  of  govenunents,  whow  principal  strength 
WM  bnilt  npen  the  ignorance  of  the  people  whe  were  to  aulmit  to  them.    The  pnf 


ma  therefore  whoU;  under  the  coercion  of  tba  crown,  uid  ui  pnntmg,  not  only  of 
public  books  coDtBining  ordinimcM,  religious  or  civil,  but  otct;  ipeciei  of  publication 
whatever,  was  regulated  bj  the  king's  proclamationa,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privi- 
lege, and  finally  bj  the  decieaa  of  the  Star  Chamber,"  of  which  the  Company  of 
Stationers  were  said  in  tlie  last  century  to  be  the  "  literary  constables,"  whose  da^  it 
was  "to  suppress  all  the  science  and  information  to  which  we  owe  our  firMdom" 
(Lord  Erakine's  Speechet).  The  principal  of  these  constables,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  were,  it  appears,  John  Jugge,  the  Queen's  printer,  who  possessed  the  sole 
right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  Richard  Totthill,  that  of  printing  law  books ; 
John  Day,  of  A  B  C's  and  catechisms,  who  eqjoyed  alio  the  sole  right  of  seUing  those 
publications  by  "colour,"  obflerves  the  Company,  "of  a  commission;"  James  Boberta 
and  Richard  Watkins,  of  almanacs  and  prognoaticationB ;  Thomas  Marsh,  of  the  Latin 
books  used  in  the  gtammar-schools  of  the  country ;  Thomas  Tantrollei,  a  stranger,  of 
other  Latin  books,  including  the  New  Testament  in  that  language  ;  one  Byrde,  » 
singing  man,  of  music-books,  and  who,  by  that  means,  claimed  the  printing  of  ruled 
paper ;  William  Seres,  of  all  psalters,  "all  manner  of  primers,  English  and  lAtin,  and 
all  manner  of  prayer-books,"  with  the  reversion  of  the  same  to  bis  son ;  and  Franda 
Flower,  of  "grammars  and  other  things."  One  might  do  somethbgwith  even  the 
smallest  of  these  privileges  now.  Aladdin's  lamp  pales  in  splendonr,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  builder  of  Foothill  seems  to  grow  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  wealth 
that  would  pour  in  from  such  a  source.  All,  or  nearly  all,  these  privil^ies  had  been 
possessed  previously  by  the  Company  or  by  its  members,  that  is  the  trade  generally. 
It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  law 
books  had  been  common  to  the  trade,  that  the  right  of  printing  the  grammar-school 
lAtin  books  belonged  to  the  Company,  whilst  tiie  A  B  C's  and  catechisms,  the 
almanacs  and  prognostications,  had  formed  the  chief  relief  of  the  "  poorer  sort "  of  the 
fraternity.  One  of  the  special  grievances  complained  of  in  the  reply  from  which  we 
learn  these  facts,  was  that  the  last-named  privilege,  Francis  Flower's,  was  possessed 
by  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Company,  but  who  coolly  fanned  out  bis  right  to 
one  of  the  Company's  memben  for  £100  a  year,  which,  it  was  carefully  stated,  waa 
raised  by  enhancing  the  original  prices.  Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  this  phase 
is  the  sudden  accession  of  memb^  to  the  Company  during  the  reign  of  £luabetli ;  of 
the  whole  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  which  it  consisted  in  1S76,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  had  taken  up  tbeir  freedom  subsequent  to  the  Queen's  accession. 

Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  since  passed,  and  the  end  may  be  said  to  be 
reached  of  which  the  b^^ning  waa  foreshadowed  in  these  continual  parings  down  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  which  parings,  like  so  many  parts  of 
polypi  cut  off  from  the  parent  animal,  ever  in  so  doing  started  into  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  rivalling  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  from  which  they  had  been  derived, 
and  themselves  ready  for  a  similar  process.  And  what  is  that  end  1  Let  us  step  into 
Ludgate  Street,  and  from  thence,  tiirough  the  nanow  court  on  the  northern  ride,  to 
the  Hall.  The  exterior  seems  to  tell  us  noHking,  to  suggest  nothing,  unless  it  be  that 
of  a  very  common-place  looking  erection  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  therefore 
bnilt  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  everything  in  this  neighbourhood ;  so  we  enter. 
Ha !  here  are  signs  of  business.  The  Stationers'  cannot,  like  so  many  of  its  municipal 
brethren,  be  called  a  dozing  company ;  indeed  it  bas  a  reputation  for  a  quality  of  a 
somewhat  opposite  kind.  All  over  the  long  tables  that  eztend  Uirough  the  Hall, 
which  is  of  considerable  siae,  and  piled  up  in  tall  heaps  on  the  floor,  are  canvas  bales 
or  bags  innumeiable.  This  is  the  fi2nd  of  November.  The  doors  are  locked  as  yet, 
but  will  be  open  presently  for  a  novel  scene.    The  clock  strikes,  wide  aaunder  rtait 
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(MEiug  the  Bud  bog*)  i°  nuui?  uuUncn  u  big  u  tbemwh 
nndenUnd  wb»t  it  tbe  nuitter,  mon  «nd  bags  haTS  alike  Tuii 
ano^M  bomr  or  tw<^  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  be  fij 
west,  noTtb,  and  Bo.utb ;  jet  anotber  daj,  and  thej  will  be  < 
city,  and  town,  and  parish,  and  hamlet  of  England  ;  the  cun 
the  pages  of  his  little  book  to  see  what  promotions  hare  tak 
and  sigh  as  he  thinks  of  rectories,  and  deaneries,  and  bisho 
deep  in  the  mjiteries  of  tides  and  new  moons  that  are  leam' 
the  pages  of  his  ;  the  believer  in  the  stars  will  be  finding  t 
that  Bank  of  Failh  impowible  to  be  broken  or  made  bankrupl 
turns  over  the  pages  of  hia  Moore — but  we  have  let  out  our  s 
almtmaet-^tiiott  bags  contained  nothing  but  almanacs :  Moor 
Ladiea'  and  Gentlemen's,  and  Goldanitha',  and  Clerical,  at 
ftstionomical,  and  gardening  almanacs.  It  is  eren  so.  The 
uid  publishen  of  ereiything.  Bibles,  Prajer  Books,  school  I 
politics,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  have  become  at  last  ) 
"almanacs  and  proguostieations,"  which  once  served  but  to< 
of  their  poorer  members.  And  even  in  almanacs  they  have 
Hundreds  of  competitors  are  in  the  field.  And,  notwithitand 
thriving  Company.  In  the  general  progress  of  literature,  th( 
of  its  departments  has  become  so  important  as  to  support  ii 
spite  of  a  most  vigorous  opposition,  the  Company  in  which  al 
aense,  was  at  one  time  centred  and  monopolised. 

If  the  Stationeis'  Company  thus  possesses  peculiar  featurci 
tion  with  a  la^jer  subject  it  has  independent  claims  also  of 
character  in  connection  with  its  almanac  history.  The  ezclui 
of  this  kind  was  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  rei 
individuals,  who  had  obtained  their  right  from  the  poor  prii 
Joyed  it,  most  probably  just  as  it  b^;an  to  show  that  it  wc 
longer.  A  similar  advance  in  popularity  and  sale  led  no  d' 
which  was  the  conferring  the  right  on  the  Universicies  and 
jointly  by  James  I.,  a  junction  characteristic  of  the  royal 
thought  the  first  would  provide  the  le*ming,  whilst  the  seco 
general  management.  It  was  a  time  of  glorious  promise  i 
aeUaiogj  had,  in  all  probability,  first  brought  almanacs  in 
popular  the  study  of  the  heavens,  on  which  it  was  based,  so, 
its  honour  be  it  sud,  it  continued  for  centuries  to  support  tbi 
the  Ckimpany  was  duly  grateful.  Whilst  the  universities  i 
annuity  for  their  share  from  their  former  coadjutor,  evidently 
the  acquaintance  of  the  astrologers ;  whilst  wits  laughed  s 
serious  men  grew  indignant  at  the  deception  practised  upon  t 
the  Company  remained  fiim  ;  nay,  to  this  hour,  Francis  Hooi 
in  Stationers*  Court. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  centur;  there  was  living  in  I 
bookseller  of  the  name  of  ^omas  Canan,  who  very  unaccox 
hie  bead  that  be  had  as  good  a  right  to  publish  almanacs  as  t 
still,  actually  published  an  almanac  on  the  strength  of  the 
however,  determined  to  settie  the  matter  very  speedily,  a 
flourish  about  counterfeiti,  threw  him  into  prison.    Strange  < 


— B  third  year,  and  the  like  result  followed.  These  ilauing*  forth  from  St.  Fbd1'« 
Cliurchjard  of  the  almanacs,  and  the  eutrancea  into  gaol  of  their  profwietOr,  beoam« 
so  regulftT  a  thing  of  course,  that  "  there  is  a  tradition  in  bis  famil;  that  he  always 
kept  a  clean  shirt  in  his  pocket,  ready  for  a  decent  app«mitice  before  the  migistrates 
and  the  keepers  of  his  Majesty's  gaol  at  Newgate."  All  this  was  Tery  annoyii^  (o  « 
respectable  Company  ;  bat  CHman'B  impertinence  liaiog  with  every  fl«ih  ^ort  to  pat 
him  down,  he  at  lost,  in  1776,  brought  the  ease  legally  befbre  the  Judges  of  the  Ooin- 
mon  Pleas,  when,  to  the  unutterable  indignation  of  the  Company,  It  ins  decided  that 
in  effect  Caman  was  quite  tight—that  the  professed  patent  of  monopoly  wa*  worth- 
less. The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  of  higher  importance  than  the  subject  thM 
called  it  forth,  and  must  not  therefore  be  passed  without  explanation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  crown  exercised  despotic  power  over  the  pmts  almost  tram 
the  very  period  of  its  introduction  into  Bngknd,  and  that  the  Bt»tioneT«'  Company 
were  the  instruments.  Thus  by  their  charter,  reeeiTed  from  Philip  and  Mary,  it  wtt 
declared  that  no  persons,  except  members  of  the  Company,  ihould  print  ot  s«ll  books ; 
and  they  were  at  the  same  time  empowered  to  seize  and  destroy  all  boot*  prohibited 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  by  proclamation.  In  the  reign  of  Kinbeth  we  find  the 
Compaily,  while  pointing  out  to  her  Majesty  what  a  rery  poor  Company  they  W8t«,KQd 
begging  for  the  pririlege  of  printing  the  Latin  Accidence  and  Qtammar,  «nft«ciag 
their  petition  by  a  vaunt  of  their  deserts  in  searching  for  and  sunpresting  popiib 
and  seditious  books.  We  need  only  gke  one  illustration  more,  and  that  it  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  On  th«  11th  of  July,  1637,  a  decree  was  issued  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  restricting  the  number  of  printers  to  twenty,  besides  the  Ring's  printer  and 
the  printer  to  the  unirersities.  When  the  Star  Chamber  fell>  this  jurisdiction  fell 
too ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  consistency  of  the  men  who  orenhrew  both,  the  sama 
odious  rcstTJctions  were  reviTed  during  the  Commonweaith.  One  can  hardly  lament 
such  an  occurrence  now,  seeing  the  memorB,ble  event  that  sprang  from  it — the  publi- 
cation of  Milton's  '  AreopagitlcB,  a  speech  for  unlicensed  printing,'  which,  if  it  did 
not  moTe  those  to  whom  it  was  more  especially  addressed,  did  something  still  more 
eitniordinary,  namely,  induced  the  licenser,  Mabbott,  to  resign.  At  the  BeatoratioB 
similar  poWcra  were  aunesed  to  the  crown,  and  in  a  more  solemn  maniMt',  by  ActI  of 
Parliament,  which  only  expired  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Maiy,  through  tha 
refusal  of  the  legislature  to  continue  them  any  longer,~-a  period  that,  as  Erskine  ob^ 
serves,  "  formed  the  great  era  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country."  The  only 
reserration  *as  that  of  publishing  religious  or  civil  institutions,  in  oth«  words,  ^« 
ordinances  **  by  which  the  subject  is  to  live  and  to  be  governed.  These  always  did, 
and,  from  the  very  nature  of  civil  government,  always  ought  to,  belong  to  the  seT»- 
reign,  and  hence  have  gained  the  title  of  prerogative  copies.  When,  therefore,  th< 
Stationers'  Company  clnimed  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  almanacs  under  a  chMter 
of  King  James  I.,  and  applied  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  fw  an  injunction  against 
the  petitionet'  at  your  bar,  the  question  submitted  by  the  barons  to  the  learned  judge* 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  namely.  Whether  the  crown  could  grant  sndi  exdusiTe  right  t 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  question.  Whether  almanac*  were  Bocb  public 
ordinances,  such  matters  of  state,  as  belonged  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  communicate  an  exclusive  ri§^t  of  printing  them  to  a  grantee  of  the 
crowta  ?  For  the  press  being  thrown  open  by  the  expiration  of  the  licensing  acta,  no- 
thing could  remain  exclusively  to  such  grantees  hut  the  printing  Of  such  boeks  aa^ 
Upon  solid  constitutional  grounds,  belonged  to  the  superintendence  of  the  cMVU,  ai 
taiatt«rs  of  authority  and  state.    The  qnesUcm  thus  nibmitted  wu  twice  solemnlf 


erovtn  had  n«  foek  power."  But  rich  companies  never  nut  poverAil  friend! :  tho 
minister,  Lord  North,  who,  it  ii  Aid,  wished  for  IojkI  propbeciee  to  bolster  up  the 
ATcerican  wu-,  now  brought  a  bill  into  parliament  to  give  ttie  Stationen  that  which 
the  judges  had  decided  they  had  not ;  and  the  uniVEraities,  feeling,  no  doubt,  thej 
Should  do  something  for  their  anuuitj,  if  not  in  gratitude  fbr  the  past,  whj  then  as 
aeeurity  for  the  future,  lent  all  their  influence  to  carry  the  measUre  through  parlia- 
ment. But  the  despised  Caman  had  also  a  friend  in  the  house,  Erskine,  who  fought 
the  battle  against  the  monopolists  in  a  spirit  nnd  tnanaer  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
and  the  result  was  a  eignnl  defeat  for  the  minister,  the  Oompany,  and  the  uniTersities. 

The  utility  of  the  almanacs  had  been  on  a  par  with  their  decency  and  sense.  The 
House  of  ConimonB  must  have  enjoyed  amazingly  Uiskine's  quiet  wit  in  reiiawing 
their  claims  to  correctness  and  scientific  learning; — "They  are  equally  indebt«d," 
tie  says,  "  to  the  calculations  of  their  astrtiaomer,  which  seem,  howevM',  to  be  made 
for  a  more  watem  meridian  than  Iioudon. — Plow  Monday  ftiU  out  on  a  Saturday,  and 
Hilary  term  ends  on  Septuagesima  Sunday.  In  short,  Sir,  these  almanacs  han  been, 
as  everything  else  that  is  monopolised  must  be,  uniform  and  obstinate  in  mistake  and 
error,  for  want  of  the  necessary  rivalry.  It  is  not  worth  their  wlule  to  nnteC  the 
press  to  correct  mistakes,  however  gross  and  pnlpable,  because  they  cannot  affect  the 
sale.  If  the  moon  is  made  to  rise  in  the  west,  she  may  continue  to  rise  there  for  ever." 
Alter  such  an  exposure  of  what  the  Company's  almanacs  had  been,  it  was  (die  to  talk 
of  wbat  they  yet  would  be,  on  the  itme  system.  The  House  decided  against  the 
monopoly  by  a  majority  of  43.  The  Company  was,  however,  reliered  from  the  pay- 
knettt  of  their  annuity,  and  the  universities  received  parliamentary  compensation. 
And  thus,  as  every  one  concluded,  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  destroyed  fot 
ever.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  Almanacs  from  difierent  quarters,  of  a  better  kind^ 
came  forth  as  expected,  but  some  magic  seemed  at  work  with  them  ;  they  disappeared 
In  such  unaccountable  Auhion.  Bven  Caman'g  did  not  last  many  years.  The  fact 
was,  the  Company  was  now  buying  up  all  sucb  publications  as  tut  as  they  appeared) 
or  as  fast  as  it  could  convince  the  pioprietort  of  the  prudence  of  selling  them,w1iiofa, 
With  the  Company's  influence  over  the  entire  machinery  of  book-selling,  was  by  no 
means  difficult.  The  consequence  was,  that  Poor  Robin  revelled  in  the  obscenity 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  days  of  <Aaries  II.;  and  Partridge  and  Wing  became 
at  reckless  as  ever  in  their  intuits  upon  the  eommon  sense  of  the  nation  in  their - 
astrological  predictions  ;  and,  during  the  French  Revolution,  a  coadjutor  Wfts  pro- 
minent in  the  field,  who  surpassed  all  his  riv^s  and  predeceasors  in  the  mystioal  wonder 
□f  hieroglyphica,  and  the  almost  sublime  daring  with  which  he  settled  beforehand  tb4 
erents  at  that  ttotit  eveatful  time.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  me&  of  thtt 
age  bad  supped  full  of  natunJ  horrors ;  but  when  Francis  Moore  gave  them  his  super- 
natural wonders  into  the  bargain,  they  fbund  tbeir  error.  The  sale  of  his  puUicatioft 
Was,  of  course,  enormous— unparalleled. 

The  course  of  this  hiitory,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  flattering  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  in  looking  at  its  condnct  we  mast  not  overiook  the  extenuating  eironm^ 
stances  in  its  favour.  Buly  has  told  us  that  the  members  did  once  make  an  endeafoui 
to  reform  their  publications— and  omitted  from  Francis  Moore  a  certain  obJeetienaUb 
column :  the  consequence  of  that  single  omission  was  the  return  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  copies.  The  question,  therefor^  of  improvement  or  no  improvement  did  cer- 
tainly rWolve  itself  into  that  of  little  or  no  revenue,  or  a  large  one.  And  iJtiiongh 
there  can  be  nO  doubt  aa  to  what  a  spirited  and  honourable  corporation  should  hare 
done  in  such  a  poution,  there  is  something  to  be  pleaded  for  the  fitationen'  Oomfwny 


time  ma  not  bo  reiy  remote  sine*  thej  hMl  been  etteemed  sojthing  Imt  evils.  We 
must  not  forget  that  some  of  our  mo«t  emiaent  pbiloiophen  h&ve  been  Mtrologere ; 
and  that  tfae  belief  in  astrology  is  not  even  jet  entiralj  eztiDct.  But  how  was  luch 
a  itate  of  things  to  be  terminated,  the  Oompanj  not  having  the  least  taste  for  self- 
sacrifice — no  unbition  higher  than  the  breeches'  pocket  t  In  18S8,  the  Societ;  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  stepped  quietly  forward,  and  auBwered  the  quee- 
tion  bj  the  publication  of  the  British  Almanac  ;  and  the  result  showed,  as  historj 
had  a  thousand  times  shown  before,  that  the  error  of  under-rating  the  public  taste 
ttnd  knowledge  is  at  least  as  frequent  as  tliat  of  OTer-rating,  and  infinitely  more  mis- 
ohieToiu.  And  here,  again,  a  certain  amount  of  credit  belongs  to  the  Company.  It 
buushed  the  indecency,  modified  the  astroli^y,  and  created  new  imitations  of  their 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  busincBs  now  done,  and  of  those  who  enjoy  its  profits, 
may  be  here  usefully  given.  The  Company,  be  it  known  to  all  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  subject,  is  a  kind  of  Janus  corporation — one  head  being  ever  busily  occupied 
in  eating  municipal  dinners  and  transacting  municipal  business  ;  the  other  in  making 
almanacs  to  sell,  and  in  disposing  of  the  proceeds  when  sold.  The  Master  and 
Keepers  (or  Wardens)  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  Stationer,  were,  of  course,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV,  (the  farthest  period  to  which  their  knowledge  of  themselves  ex- 
tends) all  members  of  the  same  or  closely  connected  trades,  in  this  agreeing  with 
municipal  fraternities  generally ;  but  whilst  the  last  gradually  ceased  to  have  anj 
important  duties  connected  with,  or  control  over,  their  respective  occupations,  and 
therefore  gnw  careless  as  to  what  trade  tbeii  new  member  might  be,  since  all  of 
erery  trade  could  certainly  eat  a  good  dinner — the  most  important  part  of  metro- 
politan municipal  constitutions  in  modem  times ;  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  operation  of  the  influences  already  pointed  out,  remuned,  and  remains,  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  trade  corporation,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  matter  of 
admission.  Their  principle  u  very  simple,  and  perfectly  just.  Whoever  has  a  right 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Company  through  patrimony  or  servitude  is  admitted,  what- 
ever his  busiDcss,  but  those  alone  can  purchase  admittance,  or  have  it  conferred  on 
them  by  gift,  who  are  members  of  the  bookselling,  stationery,  printing,  bookbinding, 
printsclling,  or  engraving  trades  or  professions ;  and  then  with  regard  to  the  election 
of  the  former  class  to  the  livery,  such  freemen  must  disclaim  any  participation  in 
the  Company's  business  as  stationers,  l^e  efleet,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Company  at 
this  moment  retains  more  completely  than  almost  any  other  Tx>ndon  corporation  the 
features  of  its  original  chancter.  The  number  of  freemen  is  between  1000  and  1100, 
of  the  livery  about  400.  As  the  business  of  the  Company  is  managed  by  its  re- 
gularly paid  servants,  those  who  form  the  proprietary  body  h«ve  little  else  U>  do  than 
to  invest  their  money  when  permitted,  and  receive  the  very  handsome  percentage  it 
returns.  The  entire  capital  invested  is  upwards  of  £40,000,  under  the  denomination 
of  Knglish  Stock,  a  title  derived  from  the  time  when  the  Company  had  a  very  respect- 
able Latin  stock  also.  This  £40,000  is  divided  into  between  three  and  four  hundred 
shares,  varying  in  value,  through  a  regularly  increasing  double  sequence,  from  £40  and 
£00  to  £3S0  and  ^400  each.  The  mode  of  distribution  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  fair,  and  ao 
arranged  that  the  oldest  members  recMve  the  greatest  benefit.  The  shares  being  fewer 
in  number  than  the  livery,  there  are,  of  ooune,  always  vacancies,  which  are  fiUed  up 
nominally  by  election,  but  virtually  by  order  of  seniority.  A  share  may  be  bequeathed 
to  a  widow,  but  no  farther.  In  the  municipftl  character  of  the  Company  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  particnUr  notice. 
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uom,  uid  exhibits  little  of  thai  sumptuoiu  mf^nificenoe  which  g 
the  aputment)  of  Qoiduuiths'  Hall,  The  Court  Boom  ie  luia< 
delightfully  comfortable  nhen  its  lurtres  are  lighted  up,  a  cheerf 
grate,  the  screen  placed  agaiiut  the  door,  and  the  inmates  utting 
stuffed  chairs  to  bear  the  amount  of  the  latt  gear's  dividend  on  t 
times  the  arched  and  stuccoed  ceiling  seemi  to  expand  and  gi 
rich ;  no  one  then  doubts  that  the  extraordinarj  cariings  of  hi 
the  chimnej-piece  are  hy  Qibhons'  own  hands ;  West's  pictui 
little  boudoir-like  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  and 
glimpse  of  the  two  principal  figures  through  the  pair  of  si 
divide  the  two  apartments,  surpasses  a  Titian  in  colouring — a 
grandeur ;  nay,  we  question'  even  whether  the  story  in  all  its 
vbich  gave  rise  to  the  picture,  would  not  be  received  implicit) 
clen  reUited  it ;  one  of  whom  says  of  Alfred, "  Upon  a  time, 
bad  departed  from  him  in  search  of  victuals  to  eat,  and  for  pasti 
book,  a  poor  pilgrim  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  ^ms  in  God 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  'I  thank  Gk>d  of  his  gr. 
his  poor  man  this  day  by  another  poor  man,  and  vouchsafeth  to  a 
he  hath  given  me.'  Then  the  King  arose,  and  caUed  his  servan 
loaf  and  a  very  little  wine,  and  bade  Um  give  the  half  thereof 
who  recuved  it  thankfully,  and  suddenly  vanished  from  his  sigt 
him  was  seea  on  the  fen  or  moor  he  passed  over ;  and  also,  what ' 
the  King  was  left  ther«^  even  as  it  had  been  given  unto  him.  SI 
pany  letumed  to  their  master,  and  brought  with  them  great  pic 
had  then  taken.  The  night  following,  when  the  King  was  at  his 
to  him  one  in  a  bishop's  weed,  and  chaiged  him  that  he  shoulc 
justice,  and  be  merciful  to  the  poor  men,  and  reverence  priests  ; 
'Alfred  1  Christ  knoweth  thy  will  and  conscience,  and  now  will 
sorrow  and  care  ;  for  to-morrow  strong  helpers  shall  come  ta  thee 
■halt  subdue  thine  enemies.'  'Who  art  thou?'  said  the  King, 
bert,'  said  he,  '  the  poor  pilgrim  that  yesterday  was  here  with 
gavest  both  bread  and  wine-  I  am  bu^  for  thee  and  thine  ;  t 
mind  hereof  when  it  is  well  with  thee.'  Then  Alfred  after  this 
forted,  and  showed  himself  more  at  large."  West's  pietore  of  th 
diveatedof  its  supernal  accompaniments,  forms  the  most  import 
treasures  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  It  was  given  by  the  ex' 
was  Master  of  the  Company,  and  of  whom  there  is  here  a  port 
Lord  Mayor,  which  is  amusing  for  its  all^orical  absurdities, 
wanted  to  say  that  Boydell  was  just  and  intelligent  in  his  offi 
industry  and  commerce  as  a  tradesman,  and  that  he  did  good  sc 
of  Shakspere,  by  his  famous  gallery  and  the  publication  to  w 
have  Boydelt  in  the  city  cliair,  with  figures  of  Justice  holding  t 
dty  sword  on  his  right ;  Prudence,  with  her  looking-glass  and  I 
bating  wisdom,  on  his  left ;  Industry,  with  a  sun-burnt  comple: 
on  bis  bead,  behind  ;  and  lastly,  Commerce,  in  front,  reclining  a 
the  compass  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  she  points  to  the 
of  her  horn,  and  touchingly  appeals  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  kni 
taste  of  the  good  things  he  has  done  so  much  to  create.  No  w 
the  artist's  invention  slackened  its  pace  a  little,  and  so  told  ' 


UDticettble  pictures,  moatlj  portraits,  ar«  in  the  stock-room,  irhtn  ire  bare  T;d)4 
IVing,  the  astrologer,  with  hia  right  hand  on  a  celestial  sphera ;  Prior,  the  poet,  with 
kaimated  features,  habited  in  a  cap  and  crimson  gown,  a  capital  portrait ;  Bteel^ 
with  his  handsome  dark  sneaking  eyes,  and  corpulent-looking  bodj ; — both  these  last 
pictures  giTEu  b;  Mr.  Nicholls ; — Bunjan,  looking  like  a  genuine  portnut  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  Bishop  Hoadle;,  a  half-lengtb,  in  hia  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Oarter  ;  and  Bowyer,  a  bust,  with  a  brass-plate  and  ilis«Tiptfon 
Written  bj  himself,  and  too  honourable  to  the  memorj  of  the  writer  and  to  the  Cotn- 
pany  to  be  passed  without  special  notice.  In  it  he  returns  hia  "gratitude  to  the 
Companj  of  Stationers  and  other  numeroos  benefacton,  who,  when  a  calamitous  fire, 
June  30tb,  171^13,  had  in  one  ntght  deatrojed  the  effects  of  William  Bowjet^ 
printer,  repaired  the  losa  with  unparalleled  humanity."  And  tnch  a  Hct  it  the  bMt 
possible  testimony  to  the  chantctei  and  publie  BervicM  of  the  "  last  of  the  learned 
printers." 

The  charities  of  the  Company  U«  numerous,  eonsistinf  chiefly  of  pensions  rarying 
in  value  from  £30  per  annum  downwards.  Among  the  benefactoiV  Guy  stands  eon- 
spicuous.  He  took  up  his  freedom  as  a  meibber  of  the  Oompauy  in  106B,  and  cora- 
menced  business  as  a  printer  in  the  house  that,  till  of  late  yean,  formed  the  angle  be- 
tween Comhill  and  Lombard  Street.  There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  hii  mighty 
fortune,  by  conttacting  witii  the  universities  for  the  printing  ef  Kblet.  Honours  !■ 
Stationers'  Court  kept  pace  with  the  guineas  in  Comhill ;  he  beeame  a  Ureryinan, 
and  member  of  the  Court  of  Asaistants.  Tho  buying  up  of  seamen's  tickets  during 
Anne's  wars,  and  the  South  Bea  Slock,  now  presented  opportunitiM  for  the  itmstmeni 
of  money,  which  Qny  turned  to  eztraordinary  account.  From  the  last,  with  ch»- 
lacteristic  tact,  he  drew  off  in  time  with  his  gains,  atid  was  one  of  the  few  whom  that 
gigantic  fraud  and  folly  benefited.  It  was  time  now  to  make  himself  cOmfinteble,  to 
grow  domeatic,  have  little  ones  playing  about  the  knee,  to  whom  those  almost  inet- 
haustible  stores  should  descend.  He  determined  to  marry  his  serratit-maid.  On  sudi 
an  occasion  Ouy  thought  some  little  preparations  necessary  in  a  household  charae- 
teriied  by  economy  mncb  more  than  by  comfort  or  completeness.  They  were  set 
about.  Ouy  would  be  lavish  once  in  a  life-time  ;  he  would  even  hare  the  pavement 
before  his  door  mended.  With  hi*  own  hand*  he  marked  out  how  tai  the  maeont 
vere  to  go.  Unhappily  for  the  bride,  there  was  a  little  spot  beyond,  which  she  thought 
the  men  might  as  well  do.  But  they  answered  that  Mr.  Guy  had  directed  them  not 
to  go  so  far.  "  Well,"  says  the  muden  innocently,  and  little  dreaming  what  thonsandl 
hung  upon  every  word,  "  tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angry." 
Hie  mending  of  that  stone  broke  the  marriage.  Ouy  built  hospitals  vrith  the  nudn 
body  of  his  fortune  ;  from  the  remainder  the  Stationers'  Company  to  this  day  deriVA 
Stane  £eO  yearly  for  its  poor. 

Tbe  entering  of  the  titles  of  all  new  publicaticas  on  tite  hooks  ot  the  Stationert' 
Company  is  a  custom  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  we  owe  to  it  many  important 
fltcts,  illustrative  of  tbe  order  and  the  date  of  the  writings  of  our  great  poets,  more 
particularly  Sbakspere's.  These  B^9t«rt  are  in  courae  of  publicalaon  by  Atr.  Oi^er, 
ibr  the  '  Shakespeare  Society.'  The  last  Copyright  Art  lias  subjected  the  Compkny  to 
the  additional  duty  of  registering  all  assignments  of  copyright!  ■  so  that  it  is  still 
destined,  in  all  probability,  to  a  long  c&reer  of  public  usefulness — a  difference  be- 
tween  itself  and  its  leu  fortunate  municipal  brethren,  of  which  it  may  be  refeaon- 
aUj  proud. 
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Tai  Companiet  of  London  wars  ntccMaril^  oonnecUd,  M  ther  still  kta  in  k  limited 
degree,  with  the  epentiva  tndes  of  London.  But  theie  u  one  menu&cture  whiek 
oooupiei  more  lumdi  than  uij  other  branch  of  induitrr  Khoge  origin  u  very  remuk- 
ftble — and  which,  though  unrepresented  by  uij  of  the  eitenuJ  sign*  of  mic  im- 
portance, belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  metropolis.  We  mean  the  SSi  Trada  of 
SpitalQeldB. 

The  Eaatera  Counties  Bailway,  oonuueocing  in  Shoreditcb,  cuts  through  a  densely- 
populated  ra&SB  of  building!  before  getting  into  the  open  country,  and  from  the 
naceasity  for  Isaviug  ipace  for  the  street-traffic  beneath,  is  elevated  to  the  level  of  the 
roofs.  During  the  very  fair  minutes  oonsivned  in  the  passage  through  this  district, 
ftn  active  glance  around  shows  us  a  remarkable  similarity  iu  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houses.  House  after  bouse  presents,  at  the  upper  stories,  ranges  of  windons  totally 
unlike  those  of  common  dwelling-houses,  and  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
iactory  or  a  range  of  workshops.  Many  streets  are  seen,  some  parallel  with  the  rail- 
way, and  others  intersecting  it,  in  which  every  house  without  exeepCioD  possesses 
these  wide,  lattice-like  wiodons  ;  more  frequently  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  put 
<>f  the  houae.  The  rapidity  of  our  movement  prevents  any  distiuct  cognizance  of 
the  purpose  to  which  these  wide-windowed  rooms  are  devoted  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  here  and  there  indiaations  of  the  frame-work  of  a  loom,  and  of  woven  sub- 
Stanees  of  different  colours.  The  windows  tell  their  own  tale ;  they  throw  light 
upon  the  labours  of  the  ^nia^^eU  WeaoerM,  who,  almost  without  exception,  inhabit 
th«  house*  hare  spoken  of.  In  some  cases,  particularly  northward  of  the  rulway,  the 
upper  stories  only  are  lighted  by  these  wide  windows ;  but  in  glancing  southward  the 
eye  meets  with  many  dusters  of  houses,  every  story  of  which  exhibits  the  indication 
of  »  weaver's  home. 

But  the  reef*  ol  the  houses ;  what  of  them )  Many  and  many  a  roof  exhibits  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  on  steady  inspection  is  seen  to  be  a  kind  of  bird-trap ;  or 
else  another  specimen  of  mechanism,  which,  resembling  a  pigeon-house  in  appearanca, 
eecms  to  be  used  as  a  large  cage.  Other  districts  in  London  are  sparingly  decked  out 
in  a  Kinilar  way ;  but  so  thick  are  the  instances  in  Spitalfields,  that  they  form  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  spot  ; — a  characteristic  expiessed  in  other  wards  by  sajiag 
that  the  weavers  of  Bpitalfields  and  fiethnal  Green  are  the  most  famous  bird-catchers 
in  or  near  London.  These  men  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  singiog-birda,  such  as 
linnets,  woodlarks,  goldfinches,  greenfiDchas,  and  chaffinches,  found  in  London :  some- 
times spreading  their  nets  in  the  fields  northward  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  at  other 
times  finding  a  market  for  their  birds  in  the  eastern  part  of  London.  The  erections 
«i  the  loofg  of  the  houses  have  reference  to  these  biid-fancjing,  bird-catching  pro- 
pensities of  the  weavers. 

On  leaving  the  railway,  and  the  bird's-eye  view  which  it  has  afforded  us,  and  t»- 
versing  the  mass  of  streets  which  it  intersects,  the  sight  presented  is  not  a  cheering 
and  pleasing  one :  it  tells  too  lately  of  misery  and  wretchedness  ;  of  human  beings 
cooped  up  in  narrow  streets ;  and  it  presents  but  a  slender  number  of  churches  and 
^ht^ls,  of  squares  and  open  places,  of  institutions  and  public  buildings,  all  of  which, 
in  lariout  ways  and  in  different  degisea,  would  exeidse  a  humanizing  effect.  One 
nodem  axoaptitut  ia  very  aheaisg— rthe  Victaiu  Park. 
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It  u  unnacesiary  for  ua  to  trace  the  early  hutorj  of  this  dubict  At  the  end  of  the 
seTenteenth  centurj  we  find  the  "  Spittlefields,"  or  the  mull  stnets  which  had  by 
that  time  sprung  up  around  them,  the  abode  of  ft  new  race — k  new  knot  of  perxiiu — 
who  hare  ever  since  formed  the  most  characteristic  dwellers  in  the  vicinity.  Iionif 
XIT.  little  thought  that  he  was  laying  the  grouDdwork  for  the  establiahment  of  the 
■ilk  manufacture  in  England  when  he  droTe  hit  Protestant  subjects  from  Fr&ccc  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet :  there  is  something  like  a  moral  ntribation  in  the  result, 
whidt  furnishes  a  lesson  not  wholly  unproGtable.  In  order  to  understand  the  effect 
of  the  revocatitm  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  giving  a  spur  to  the  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  present  system  of  operations  in  Spitalfields,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  previous  state  of  things  in  relation  to  the  silk  trade. 

It  seams  to  have  been  about  the  thirteenth  centuiy  that  a  large  quantity  of  silk 
goods  (then  a  rarity  in  Europe)  first  made  their  appearance  in  England.  The  novelty 
and  splendour  of  the  article  seem  to  have  excited  general  interest  among  our  nobility ; 
but  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  thfX  the  manufacture  was  commenced  wiUtin 
a  century  afterwards  in  this  country,  is  afforded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  year  1363,  in  which  certun  restiictious  were  laid  upon  the  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  artificers,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  carry  on  theii  avocations, 
but  with  exceptions  in  fiivour  of  "  female  brewers,  bakers,  weavers,  spinsters,  tad 
other  women  employed  upon  the  works  in  wool,  lineo,  or  silk."  From  this  time  for- 
ward there  appears  to  have  been  females  designated  "  silk- women,"  employed  in 
weaving  small  silk  wares,  such  as  ribbons,  &c. ;  and  for  the  protection  of  this  class  a 
law  was  passed  in  14M  prohibitiog,  for  the  period  of  five  years,  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles  similar  to  those  which  were  made  by  the  silk-women  of  London. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  these  silk-women  inhabited  any  parti- 
cular part  of  London  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  districts  now  known  as  Spital- 
fields and  Bethnal  Green  were  at  that  time  entirely  in  the  coun^,  and  inmost  free 
from  houses. 

In  1463  a  fuitbei  protection  was  given  to  home  manufacture  by  the  prohibition  of 
imported  articles  ;  among  which  are  enumerated  "  laces,  ribbons,  and  fringes  of  silk, 
silk  twine,  silk  embroidered,  tires  of  silk,  purses,  and  girdles."  At  various  times 
these  restrictions  were  removed,  a  step  which  invariably  led  to  the  disteess  of  the 
English  silk-women  :  from  which  we  may  infei  that  the  home  mann&cture,  either  in 
cheapness  or  quality,  or  both,  was  inferior  to  the  foreign.  There  is  evidence  that 
down  to  the  year  ISOO,  and  even  later,  the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  England  were 
■mall  wares ;  for  by  an  Act  of  1C02,  while  it  is  made  unlawful  to  import  "  silk 
ribands,  laces,  girdles,  corses,  and  corses  of  tissues  or  points,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  same,"  any  persons  are  permitted  to  import  silk  in  oth^  forms,  whether  manu- 
factured or  not.  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  centurj  after  this  that  the  manufacture 
of  "  broad-silks  "  (lustrings,  satins,  velvets,  &c.)  commenced  in  England.  James  I., 
after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce  silk-worms  into  this  country,  was  more 
successful  in  advancing  the  manufacture ;  for,  by  aflording  some  eneoumgement  to 
Mr.  Bnilamach,  a  merchant  of  London,  he  induced  some  silk-throwsters,  silk-dyers, 
and  broad-weftvers  to  come  to  this  country.  A  beginning  being  thus  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk  into  broad  silk  fabrics,  the  workmen  increased  so  rapidly, 
thai,  by  the  yeai  1629,  the  silk-throwsters  of  London  formed  a  body  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  incorporated. 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  having 
referenoe  to  the  silk  manufaeture.  One  in  1630  related  to  certain  nefarious  piactic«i 
in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  with  precantioni  for  its  amendment;  another,  in  1038,  laid 
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down  rales  u  to  the  dye  m&teriftla  which  should  be  emplojed  ;  »  third  enacted  thkt 
the  WeaTen'  Compsnj  (one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cit;  Comp&tiiei,  estAblished  irhea 
the  woollen  manufacture  formed  the  staple  of  Snglish  industij)  were  empowered  to 
ftdmit  into  their  body  a  certain  number  of  broad-silk  weavers,  prorided  the  latter 
were  "  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  BeaJm  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England."  By  the  year  1661  the  Company  of  silk-throwsters  in  London  are  sud  to 
have  employed  about  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  (but  this  number  u 
held  to  be  an  exaggeration) ;  and  an  enactment  was  at  the  same  time  made,  that  no 
one  should  set  up  in  that  trade  without  serring  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and 
becoming  free  of  the  Throwsters'  Company. 

We  now  airiTe  at  that  period  when  the  silk  manufacture  in  England  received  it* 
most  marked  change.  The  sad  and  dismal  tale  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  we  are  not  called  upon  to  narrate  here  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Edict  at 
Nantes,  made  by  Henry  IT.,  in  1596,  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants,  was  re- 
voked by  Louis  ZIT.  in  1665,  and  that  the  rerocation  was  followed  by  the  expatria- 
tion of  vast  numbers  of  that  ill-judging  monarch's  best  subjects,  the  number  being 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  a  million.  Of  these  a  consi- 
derable portion  came  to  England,  and  those  who  made  London  their  place  of  reftige 
are  spoken  of  by  Stow  with  equal  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  "  The  north-west 
parts  of  this  parish,"  (Stepney,  to  which  Spitalfields  then  belougsd,)  "  Spittlefieldt 
and  parts  adjacent,  of  later  times  became  a  great  harbour  for  poor  I^testant  stran- 
gers, Walloons  and  French  ;  who,  as  in  former  days,  so  of  late,  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come exiles  from  their  own  country  for  their  religion,  and  for  the  avoiding  cruel 
persecution.  Here  they  have  found  quiet  and  security,  and  settled  themselves  in 
their  several  trades  and  occupations ;  tceaveit  especially  ;  whereby  God's  blessing  is 
surely  not  only  brought  upon  the  parish,  by  receiving  poor  strangers,  but  also  a  great 
advantage  hath  accrued  to  the  whole  nation,  by  the  rich  manufocture  of  weaving 
silks,  and  stuffs,  and  camlets,  which  art  they  brought  along  with  them :  and  this 
benefit  also  to  the  neighbourhood, — that  these  strangers  may  serve  for  patterns  of 
thrift,  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety."  It  appears  that  in  Uie  year  1687  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  refugees  were  sheltered  and  relieved  in 
London  alone,  of  whom  there  were  about  five  hundred  fiimilies  of  the  nobility,  law- 
yers, divines,  physicians,  and  merchants,  and  the  rest  artiians  and  husbandmen. 
^40,000  was  collected  for  them  in  one  year. 

The  silk  manufacture  at  Spitalfields,  having  received  an  extraordinary  impulse 
from  this  occurrence,  began  to  acquire  considerable  importance.  The  refugees  intro- 
duced the  weaving  of  the  various  siUc  fiibrics  (hen  known  by  the  names  of  lustrings, 
alamodes,  brocades,  satins,  black  and  coloured  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  ducape^ 
watered  tabbies,  and  black  velvets  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  strangers  made  a  firm 
footing  in  England,  than,  like  their  predecessors,  they  cried  out  for  protection,  and, 
under  the  name  of  ttie  Boyal  Lustring  Company,  obtained  an  Act  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  lustrings  and  alunodes.  The  "  Lustring  Company"  was  howeva 
defeated — not  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  foreign  competition — but  by  a  change  of 
fashion,  which  drove  lustrings  and  alamodes  out  of  the  markets.  In  1718  the  silk 
manufacture  underwent  an  important  change  through  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  who  introduced  from  Italy  the  process  of  organiining  (or  preparing  for  the 
weaver)  raw  silk  by  machinery,  and  he  received  from  parliament  a  reward  of 
il  4,000  toi  his  ingenuity. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  throughout  England :  it  will 
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ba  luCcMRt  to  Mj  that  in  BfiiUlfields  it  •dvaaoei  with  giMt  npidi^.  Th«  WwT«n' 
Oompan;  of  Loudon,  in  «  petition  which  tb«7  piesented  to  the  Houm  of  OonunOBs  in 
1713,  Itated  that,  oning  to  the  encouragemaat  &ffoid«d  bj  the  Oromi  and  b;  divcn 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  lilL  manufftctura  at  that  time  waB  twent;  timea  greater  in 
amount  than  in  the  j«ar  1664  ;  that  all  sorts  of  black  and  oobursd  biUu,  gold  and 
lilver  ituffs,  and  ribbon*,  were  made  here  as  good  as  thoae  of  Fieocb  bbric  ;  and  that 
black  lilk  for  hoodi  and  acarfe,  which  twontj-fira  jean  before  waa  all  inipoit«d,  waa 
now  made  hera  to  the  annual  value  of  more  than  £300,000.  {Porttr  on  th«  SOt 
Manv^actart.) 

When  Lombe's  machine  became  used  in  England,  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  manufactvire  might  be  carried  on  whollj  in  this  country,  receiving  from  abroad 
nothing  but  the  raw  lilk :  it  wu  found,  however,  that  the  im]>OTtation  of  Italian  at- 
ganiiuad  silk  wu  indispensably  necessary  for  the  inarp  in  the  weaving  procesa  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few  details  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture. Most  silk  goods,  like  those  of  cotton,  have  obviously  threads  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  and  intailacuig ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  velvets  and  of 
woollen  clothe,  although  the  subsequent  production  of  a  pile  or  Tiap  nearly  conceal* 
the  threada  Those  threads  which  extend  lengthwise  of  the  woven  fabric  are  called 
the  Kta^  or  w£,  while  the  cross-threads  ture  termed  the  weft  or  thaot.  Employing  the 
term*  wary  and  tKaot,  we  may  now  state  that  in  weaving  silk  these  are  made  of  diSer- 
ent  kinds  of  threads,  the  warp  being  formed  of  threads  termed  oi;^anzine,-and  the  thoot 
by  other  threads  called  tram.  The  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Italy,  India,  <%ina,  and 
a  few  other  countries,  in  the  form  of  skoias,  and  must  pass  tiirough  the  hand*  of  ^le 
"throwster"  before  the  weaver  is  employed  upon  it.  The  throwster,  by  means  of  a 
machine,  twists  the  silk  into  a  slight  kind  of  thread  known  as  "singles,"  and  these 
■inglas  are  combined  to  form  tram  or  organsine.  Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  three 
threads  of  ailk  lightly  twisted  together ;  but  organsine  is  the  result  of  a  larger  series 
of  operations,  which  may  be  thus  enumerated: — the  raw  silk  is  unwound  from  the 
skeins,  and  rewound  upon  bobbin*  ;  the  silk  so  wound  i*  sorted  into  different  qualities ; 
each  individual  thread  is  then  spun,  twisted,  or  "  thrown  ;"  two  or  more  of  these 
spun  threads  are  brought  together  upon  fresh  bobbins ;  and,  finally,  these  combined 
tlirands  are  twisted  to  form  organ^ine.  The  whole  of  these  opeiatioDS  are  included 
in  the  general  term  "  silk  threwing,"  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  weaving : 
nearly  all  the  Spitalfields  population  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  are  weaver*  ; 
the  throwsters  being  spread  OTer  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  working  in  large 
factories  known  as  silk-milla  The  reader  will  understand,  therefore,  that  when  the 
weavers  are  stated  to  have  preferred  Italian  organiine,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
Xiombe's  machine,  the  preference  relates  to  some  particular  quality  in  the  Italian  pro- 
dnctioD,  which  fitted  it  to  form  the  warp  or  "  long  threads"  of  silk  goods,  the  shoot 
or  "cFost-threads"  being  sufficiently  well  made  in  England.  This  preference  is  said  to 
eiist  even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  English  inge>nuitj; 
and  Mr.  Porter  suggests,  as  a  probable  explanation  of  the  alleged  inferiority  of  Eng- 
lish thrown  rilk,  "that  the  climate  may  influence  the  quality  of  a  substance  so  deli- 
cate, since  it  is  well  known  that,  during  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  throw- 
ing of  silk  is  performed  in  this  country  at  a  compandve  disadvantage  :  or  it  may  be 
that  the  fibre  of  the  silk  is  injuriously  affected  by  its  being  packed  before  twisting,  or 
by  the  lengthened  voyage  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  transit  to  this  country  ;  and 
the  higher  estimation  uniformly  evinced  by  our  throwsters  for  silk  of  the  new  CEop, 
OTO'  that  which  hat  lain  for  aome  time  in  the  warehouse,  wenld  Kiaa  to  indioate 
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«neth«r  oKuw  ipt  the  iJlagad  Bup«rioritj  of  Italian  oi^juiiiiie-  It  u  ovuif  to  t^ 
pMfereocQ  of  faniga  thrown  eillc  that,  ia  the  face  of  a  high  prateotiug  dut^  it  bM 
alffajs  met  with  a  CArtaio  although  limited  demand  from  the  English  lillc-nMver*." 

Puring  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I.,  and  QeoTge  IL,  the  8pitalfi«ld8  irakven 
appear  to  have  increased  ia  number,  and  to  have  been  employed  in  raiioug  qualitiM 
of  silk  goods,  pnncipaltj  thoie  known  a«  "  hroad  silks ;"  but,  nevertheleu,  whether 
through  anj  superiorit;  in  foreign  manufactute,  or  through  the  influence  of  ^bion, 
Preneh  silks  continued  to  find  their  way  into  England,  either  by  smuggling  oi  by 
open  tradf^  according  to  the  state  of  the  import  laws.  The  English  wfiavers  then 
began  to  clamour  for  "double  duties  "  on  the  foreign  articles ;  but  as  the  legislatui« 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  grant  the  request,  the  weaTers  became  tnore  importunate, 
and  went  to  the  Bouse  of  Commons  on  January  10,  1.7&4,  with  "drums  beating  and 
banners  flying,''  to  demand  the  tcttd  proAibiticn  of  foreign  silks.  With  this,  of  course^ 
the  legislature  could  not  comply  ;  but  Acts  were  passed,  lowering  the  import  duty 
on  nw  silk,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  silk  ribbons,  stockings,  and  gloras. 
Tb*  nsxt  year  more  demands  were  made,  and  to  some  extent  granted,  to  pceveDt 
threatened  outrage. 

The  oetehiated  "Spitolfieldi  Acts  "  had  their  origin  in  disputes  between  the  mastwi 
and  men  in  regard  to  wages.  The  yielding  of  the  legislature  to  the  demands  of  the 
sien  had  so  emboldened  them  that  they  took  summary  measures  to  compel  an  advanoo 
of  wages  from  their  employers,  destroying  the  looms  and  the  houses  of  those  masten 
who  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand.  To  settle  these  disputes  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1773,  empowering  the  aldermen  of  London  and  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  to 
regulate,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  wages  of  journeymen  sUk-weavers,  penalties 
being  inflicted  upon  such  masters  as  gare,  and  upon  such  journeymen  as  received 
or  demanded,  either  more  or  less  than  should  bo  thus  settled  by  authority,  and  pro- 
hibiting any  silk-weaver  from  having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  In 
1792  this  Act  was  made  to  include  those  weavers  who  worked  upon  silk  mixed  with 
other  materials  ;  and  in  1811  the  female  weavers  were  brought  under  this  regulation. 
These  three  enactments  (»ustituted  the  "Spitalfields  Acts,"  which  continued  in  force 
till  1624.  In  the  present  day,  when  the  principles  which  regulate  trade  and  com- 
mercial dealings  are  so  much  better  understood  than  in  the  last  century,  the  impolicy 
of  £uch  Acts  is  very  manifest.  They  were  passed  to  get  rid  of  an  evil,  but  they  ori- 
ginated an  evil  of  a,  diflercnt  kind  ;  they  were  intended  to  protect  both  masters  and 
men  from  unjust  exactions  on  either  part ;  but  they  imposed  such  restrictions  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  tmde  as  drove  many  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  alto- 
gether from  gpitalflelds.  A  petition,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  9,  18S3,  bad  so  much  eflect  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields 
Acta  that  we  will  extract  from  it  a  few  passages,  showicg  the  operation  of  these  enact- 
ments. The  aldermen  and  magistrates,  up  to  that  time,  had  the  po.ver  of  "  limiting 
the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch  in  silk  goods,  restricting  the  widths  of  many  sorts 
of  work,  and  determining  the  quantity  of  labour  not  to  bo  exceeded  without  extra 
wages."  The  petitioners  stated  that  "these  Acts,  l>y  not  permitting  the  masters  to 
reward  such  of  their  workmen  as  exhibit  superior  skill  and  ingenuity,  but  compelling 
them  to  pay  an  equal  price  for  all  work,  whether  well  or  ill  performed,  have  mate- 
rially retarded  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  repressed  industry  and  emulation." 
In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  magistrates  that  silk  made  by  machinery  should 
be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  that  made  by  hand,  few  improvements  could  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  "  the  London  silk-loom,  with  a  trifling  exception,  remains  in  the 
same  Btat«  as  at  its  original  introduction  into  this  country  by  the  French  refugees." 


Mr.  Hnikuson  uid  Hr.  TUcardo  wuinlj  supported  th«  ■pet.yet  of  the  petition  for  ttie 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act«,  which  oceordiugly  took  place  La  the  following  jeftr.  This 
circumBtvicB,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  introduction  of  the  Jftcquard  loom  (bj 
which  figured  dlka  can  be  made  with  much  more  facUity  than  under  the  old  method), 
has  placed  the  manufacture  on  a  more  health;  footing. 

The  mode  ef  conductmg  the  tiansactiona  between  employer  amd  employed  in  the 
■ilk  manufacture  deserres  a  passing  notice,  M  giving  rise  to  many  of  the  peculiarities 
observable  in  the  Spitalfields  population.  We  have  said  that  ailk-throwing  is  effected 
in  milb  conducted  on  the  factory  system ;  but  silk-weaTing  in  Spitalfields  partake*  of 
a  different  character.  The  manufacturer,  who  procures  his  thrown  "  organcine  "  and 
"  tram  "  either  from  the  throwster  or  from  the  silk  importer,  selects  the  silk  necessary 
to  execute  any  particular  order.  The  weaTer  goes  to  the  bouse  or  shop  of  his  employer 
and  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material,  the  "  tram  "  being  genetally  wound  on 
bobbins,  and  the  "organzine"  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  con^  (deriTod  from  the 
Prench  word  eAairu,  and  so  called  from  the  silk  being  taken  off  the  warping-mitl  in 
loops  or  links) :  this  cane  or  warp  varies  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in  length. 
The  weaver  takes  the  material  home  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  weaves  it  at  his  own 
looms,  or  sometimes  at  looms  supplied  hy  the  manufacturer.  He  is  paid  »  certain  rata 
par  ell  for  his  labour ;  but,  as  the  weavers  are  not  remarkable  for  provident  habiti^ 
even  in  the  best  of  times  they  are  accustomed  to  "  draw  "  money  on  account  while 
the  work  is  in  progress,  and  to  receive  the  remainder  when  the  woven  fabric  and 
overplus  material  are  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
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XXVI.    THE   EOYAL   EXCHANGE. 


One  of  Henry  VII.'s  ministers  (Cardinal  Mortoo)  once  told  the  patliameiit  that  the 
King  waa  but  "a  iteward  in  effect  for  the  public  ;  and  that  what  cams  from  them  mta 
but  &e  moisture  drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathered  into  a  cloud,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  earth  again,"  With  the  applicability  of  the  poetical  Cardinal's  remark  to 
the  business  in  hand,  ilit  obtaining  murt  taxes,  we  have  nothing  here  to  do ;  but  the^ 
passage  itself  is  a  happj  illustration  of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  class  of  men 
of  irhom  England  has  especial  reason  to  be  proud,  aud  more  particularlj  London  ;  of 
men  whose  business  it  has  been  to  draw  wealth  from  the  public,  bj  a  hind  of  magical 
process  (peculiar  to  the  agents  of  the  great  wonder-worker,  Commerce),  which  leaves 
the  public  richer  than  it  found  them,  and  whose  accumulations  have,  indeed,  returned 
to  their  fellow-men,  bleesoJ  with  the  fertilizing  influences  that  belong  to  a  higher  in- 
tellectual  atmosphere.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  Instances  which  will  rise  to  the 
memorj  of  every  one:  we  merely  therefore  observe  that  the  same  generation  that  be- 
Keld  the  foundation  of  the  Charter  House  by  one  merchant,  hod  also  witnessed,  a  few 
years  before,  the  erection  of  the  chief  commercial  building  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial city  of  the  world  by  another  ;  and  who,  not  content  with  that  act  of  princely 
generosity — which,  token  alone,  might  have  been  thought  only  on  exhibition  of  the 
sympathy  and  pride  of  class — transformed  his  own  residence  into  a  College,  and 
richly  endowed  it  for  the  promotion  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  may  add  lustre 
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lodge  tb&t  I  have :"  he  then  goea  oq  to  pnise  bia  &ther'i  visdom  in  so  doing.  We 
Bh&ll  see  prastotlj  to  what  excellent  purpose  OreBham  turned  these  prepantions. 
Ho  TM  a^nitted  into  the  Mercers'  Companj  in  1643,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
jeax;  uid  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twelvenionth  we  find  "young  Thomas 
Orasham"  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  furniBhing  suppliei  for  the  dege  of  Boulogne. 
Soon  after  he  married  Anne,  tridow  of  a  gentlMnan  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  (o  the  kdj 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper.  In  one  of  hia  letter*  from  the  Continent,  written 
BOme  years  later,  to  the  minister,  Sir  W.  CecU,  he  says,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  gentle 
entertainment  jou  gare  to  my  poor  wife,  who  I  do  know  right  well  molests  you  daily 
for  my  coming  home. — Such  is  the  fondness  of  women  I "  In  many  others  of  his  im- 
portant business  letters,  Oretham  recurs  to  his  "poor  wife;"  and  altogether  it  is  veij 
evident  there  was  happiness  by  the  domestic  hearth.  We  now  reach  the  most  import- 
ant period  of  Qresham's  history ;  for  from  it  may  be  dated  all  the  consequences 
which  have  made  his  name  memorahle. 

There  irero  formerly  but  two  rect^ised  modes  of  obtaining  funds  fm  great  national 
emergencies — subsidies,  levied  hy  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  eorereign  or  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  19  odious  as  it  was  in  every  other  respect  objectionable — and  loans 
from  wealthy  merchants,  generally  of  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries.  By  the  period 
in  question  the  last  had  become  the  rule,  the  first  only  the  exception.  To  negociate 
the  loans  an  agent  became  necessary,  who  was  to  reside  abroad  ; — a  person,  of  course 
of  distinguished  talent  and  probity,  and  of  agreeable  conciliatory  manners.  Prior  to 
April,  1531,  and  during  a  period  of  considerable  financial  disorder,  the  pott  was  held 
by  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  was  unfitted  for  it ;  so,  sayi 
Gresham,  "  I  was  sent  for  unto  tbe  Council,  and  brought  by  them  before  the  King's 
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got  a  good  slice  out  of  the  luids  of  the  Abba;  or  Priory  of  Our  Lady  of  WsUingliara, 
also  in  Norfolk,  Mid  out  of  soma  Other  church  or  monastic  demesnes  io  the  Mine 
county.  King  Edtraid  himself  had  said  that  he  thought  this  couotiy  of  England 
could  bmi  no  merchant  to  have  more  land  than  nas  north  £100  a  year  ;  but  he  hul 
given  to  Qresham  what  must  have  been  worth  £400  a  year  in  those  days.  Counting 
only  the  difierence  in  the  value  of  money,  this  maa  a  fortune  equal  to  £3000  or  £4000 
of  the  present  day.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  of  all  that  has  made  England  what  she  now  is,  the  lands  bestowed  by  the  crown 
upon  Qiesham  now  probably  render  twice  X4000  a  year.  Edward,  by  word  of  mouth, 
had  told  his  agent  and  merchant  that  be  should  know  that  he  had  served  a  king,  and 
Edwud  woa  enabled  and  allowed  by  Northumberland,  Gresham's  great  patron,  to 
keep  his  word. 

As  to  what  was  Toquired  front  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  he  had  set  before 
him,  and  what  he  accomplished,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self. "  Before  I  was  called  to  serve,  there  was  no  other  way  devised  to  bring  the  King 
out  of  debt  but  to  transport  the  treasure  out  of  the  realm  ;  or  else  by  way  of  ex- 
change, to  the  great  abasing  of  the  exchange ;  for  a  pound  of  our  current  money 
there  was  brought  down  in  value  to  but  sixteen  shillings  Flemish ;  and  for  lack  of 
payment  there  at  the  days  appointed,  for  to  preserve  bis  M^esty's  credit  withal,  it  was 
customary  to  prolong  time  also  upon  interest,  which  interest,  besides  the  loss  of  the 
exchange,  amounted  unto  £40,000  by  year.  And  in  every  such  prolongation,  his 
Majesty  was  enforced  to  take  great  part  in  jewels,  or  wares,  to  his  extreme  loss  and 
damage;  of  which  ^£40,000  loss  for  interest,  yearly,  I  have  by  my  travail  clearly  dis- 
charged the  said  King  every  penny."  The  direct  saving  from  this  source  alone  he 
estimates  at  ^£400,000.  The  means  by  which  it  was  done  are  thus  alluded  to: 
"  Whereas  I  found  the  exchange  at  sixteen  shillings  the  pound,  I  found  the  meana, 
nevertheless,  without  any  charge  to  the  King,  or  hindrance  of  any  other,  to  discharge 
the  King's  whole  debts,  as  they  grew,  at  twenty  shillings  and  twenty-two  shillings  tbe 
pound,"  He  then  points  out  the  other  advantages  which  have  accrued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  raising  of  the  exchange:  "  All  foreign  commodities  be  fallen,  and  sold 
after  the  same  value,  to  the  enriching  of  the  subjects  of  tbe  realm  in  their  commodi- 
ties, in  small  process  of  time,  above  £300,000  or  £400,000."  The  precious  metals,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are,  as  a  natural  consequence,  flowing  into  the  country,  and  the  credit 
of  the  sovereign  is  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  And  all  this  was  done  in  despite  of  the 
"  merchants,  both  strangers  and  English,  who  always  lay  in  wait  to  p^vent  his  de- 
vices." It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  of  tiiesa  devices  to  the  general 
reader ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  present  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the 
fiur-sigbted  character  of  Qresham's  mind,  and  of  the  claims  which  ho  has  upon  tbe 
gratitude  of  every  English  merchant,  and  of  his  countrymen  generally.  Qresham's 
chief  opponents  were  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  whoee  commercial  privileges 
were  a  great  cause  of  keeping  down  the  exchange,  and  which  produced  besides  great 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  among  our  native  merchants. 

The  BaterlingE^  or  Germans,  were  settled  in  England  as  early  as  tbe  reign  of 
Ethelred  ;  when,  says  Pennant,  "the  Germans  of  the  Steel-yard,  coming  with  theii 
ships,  were  accounted  worthy  of  good  laws."  These  men  were  undoubtedly  our  first 
instructors  in  the  art  of  commerce.  For  several  centuries  they  were  the  chief  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  England,  and  the  profits  derived  from  their  trade,  and  their 
connection  with  the  great  Hanseatic  Confeder»tion,  induced  our  sovereigns  to  bestow 
on  them  peculiar  privilc^^  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  London  journeymen  and 
apprentices  resented  the  favour  shovrn  to  them,  by  riots  and  by  attacks  on  the  ware- 
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the  Steel-^a^rd  merchanU  bad  forfeited  their  HberLies,  and  ehould  be  placed  for  the 
future,  with  regard  to  the  duties  upon  their "eipotts  and  imports,  on  the  rame  footing 
as  other  straugers.  The  merit  of  this  abolition  of  "rights"  wbich,  to  erer;  one  but 
themselves,  had  grown  into  serious  wrongs,  appears  to  have  been  never  attributed  to 
its  true  owner,  OreBbam  ;  who  ststes  eipresslj,  in  his  account  of  tbe  "  deTicea"  by 
which  ho  succeeded  in  raising  the  exchange,  that  he  "practised  with  the  King  and 
m;  Lord  of  Ncrtbumberland  to  overthrow  the  Bteel-;ard  ;"  and  the  dates  of  the  two 
eventa  show  that  he  was  euccessfuL  Tbe  Steel- jard,  or,  at  it  was  occasionall;  called, 
the  Steel-house,  stood  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  the  end  of  the  little  street 
still  knowD  aa  Steel-;ard  Street,  a  short  distance  eastwards  from  Dowgate  Wharf. 
Here  also  was  tbe  verj  interesting  Teutonia  Guildhall,  with  ita  two  &moua  pictures 
by  Holbein,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty.  What  became  of 
these  pictures  we  knoir  not ;  tbej  are  supposed  by  Pennant  to  hare  been  carried  into 
Flanders  on  the  final  shutting  up  of  the  warehouse  by  Eliiabeth  in  1597,  and  thence 
into  Prance.  Zucchero  copied  them  at  tbe  Steel-yard  in  167^,  and  engravings,  proba- 
bly from  hia  paintings,  were  made  in  the  last  century.  Pennant  thus  describes  th« 
chief  features  of  the  designs :  "  In  tbe  triumph  of  Riches,  Plutua  is  represented  in  a 
golden  car,  and  Fortune  sitting  before  him,  flinging  money  into  tbe  laps  of  people 
holding  up  their  garments  to  receive  her  favours ;  Teutidius  is  wrote  under  one,  Oada- 
reua  under  another,  and  Themistoclea  under  a  man  kneeling  beside  the  car.  Crossus, 
Midaa,  and  Tantalus  follow  ;  Narcissus  holds  the  horse  of  tbe  first :  over  their  heads, 
in  the  clouds,  is  Nemesis  ....  By  the  sides  of  the  horsci  wnlk  dropsical  and 
other  diseased  figures,  the  too  frequent  attendants  of  Riches.  Poverty  appears  in 
another  car  mean  and  shattered,  half  naked,  squalid,  and  meagre.  Behind  her  sits 
Misfortune  ;  before  her  Memory,  Experience,  Industry,  and  Hope,  The  car  is  drawn 
by  a  pai#  of  oxen,  and  a  pair  of  asaea  ;  Piligence  drives  the  asa,  and  Solicitude,  with 
a  face  of  care,  goads  tbe  ox.  By  the  sides  of  the  car  walk  Labour,  represented  by 
lusty  workmen  with  their  tools,  with  cheerful  looks  ;  and  behind  them  Misery  and 
Beggary,  in  ragged  weeds,  with  countenances  replete  with  wretchedness  and  dis- 
content." 

The  document  from  which  we  have  transcribed  tbe  foregoing  passages  relating  to 
Oresham'a  financial  miraclea,  for  such  they  then  appeared  to  all  parties,  ia  a  Memorial 
presented  to  Queen  Mary  soon  after  the  execution  of  Oresbam's  patron,  tbe  Duke  of 
Notthumberiand,  on  no  less  occasion  than  that  of  Gresham  being  removed  from  the 
office  he  bad  filled  with  so  much  ability  and  success.  That  removal  may  in  some  way 
or  other,  perhapa,  be  attributed  to  his  friendship  with  tbe  fallen  Earl ;  and  Qresham, 
naturally  alarmed,  seems  to  have  feared  that  the  entire  ruin  of  his  prospects  was  about 
to  lake  place.  Having  mentioned  the  late  King's  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  he 
next  laineots  the  influence  of  hia  enemies,  and  a  losa  he  Had  just  beard  of  "  by  casualty 
of  weather;"  "and  now,"  says  he,  "God  help  poor  Gresham!"  Whatever  the  cause 
of  his  momentary  disgrace,  the  services  of  Gresham  were  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
the  Government  were  unable  to  dispense  with,  so  be  was  soon  reiuetated  ;  and  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  he  was  able  to  give  a  scarcely  less  satisfaetory  account 
of  what  be  had  done  for  Mary,  and  of  tbe  reward  he  had  received,  than  is  contained 
in  the  memorial  above  mentianed,  lie  waa  present  at  the  first  council  held  by  the 
Virgin  Queen,  at  Hatfield,  and  was  received  with  marked  favour.  Elisabeth,  to  ditai- 
pate  bis  fears  of  what  bis  enemies  might  say  in  hia  absence,  told  him  she  would  keep 
one  ear  shut  from  his  enemies,  that  should  be  ever  open  to  him ;  and  promised  him, 
if  bo  did  her  none  other  aeivicu  than  he  had  dose  to  King  Edward,  her  late  brother. 
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and  Queen  M&rj,  her  Iftt«  suter,  »he  iroold  give  him  u  much  land  M  ever  thaj  both 
did.  The  characteristic  reply  naa  an  exposition  of  hi«  finaacial  views,  ending  nith 
the  following  admirable  advice: — "An  it  please  jour  M^estj  to  reatoie  this  your 
realm  into  such  estate  aa  heretofore  it  bath  been,— Fiist,  ;our  Highness  hath  none 
other  waya  but,  when  time  and  opportunity  servBth,  to  bring  your  base  money  into 
fine,  of  eleven  ounces  fine ;  and  so  gold  after  the  rate.  Secondly,  not  to  restore  the 
Steel-yard  to  the  usurped  privilege.  Thirdly,  to  grant  as  few  licences  as  you  can. 
Fourthly,  to  come  in  tu  small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas.  Fifthly,  to  keep  your 
credit,  and  specially  with  your  own  merchants ;  for  it  is  they  who  must  stand  by  you 
at  all  events  in  your  necessity."  It  is  worth  noting  how  implicitly  the  advice  appears 
to  have  been  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  nmtter  of  the  licences.  In  carrying 
out  the  first  and  icreatest  of  the  reforms  proposed,  the  tcstoration  of  a  debased  coioage, 
Qresham  himself  wm,  if  not  a  chief  actor,  evidently  the  main  adviser,  for  be  introduced 
the  foreigners  who  executed  the  gigantic  task  proposed,  and  was  one  of  their  sureties 
during  its  performance.  The  Steel-yard  not  only  did  not  recover  "  its  usurped  privilege," 
but  was  finally  closed  by  the  Queen.  And  as  to  the  disuse  of  foreign  loans,  and  the 
establishment  of  domestic  credit,  Gresbam  a^n  appears  not  only '  as  the  author  of 
the  propositions,  hut  as  the  man  who  carried  them  into  execution.  Elizabeth  made 
a  subsidy  in  IGTO  throughout  England,  which  proposed  no  more  than  £3S,4T7  6s.  Sd. 
More  money  was  indispensable ;  so,  the  subsidy  having  failed,  Oresham  was  empowered 
to  negociate  with  the  great  body  of  British  merchants  known  as  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers. It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  merchants  and  the  Queen  held  very  different 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  loans,  which  need  not  excite  surprise  when  we  know  what 
the  Queen's  opinions  were,  or  at  least  her  conduct,  which  may  be  taken  as  their  best 
representative.  Whenever  she  was  in  want  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  her  remedy  was 
strikingly  simple :  one  of  the  city  companies  was  desked  to  furnish  it.  Nor  was  this 
all.  On  one  occasion  she  required  the  ironmongers  to  send  her  •660 ;  and  if  they  were 
unprovided,  (A«y  wtre  to  borrow  it  for  ha-  immediaCel^,  and  pa^  ihe  interat  tkemtdva. 
The  Merchant  Adventurers  were  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  application.  At  last  they 
referred  the  matter  to  a  common  hall,  where  the  loan  was  refused  by  a  show  of  hands. 
But  if  they  bad  known  the  importance  Gresham  attached  to  the  matter,  they  might 
have  saved  themselves  much  trouble.  He  was  a  man  who  could  never  understand 
failure  in  any  scheme  he  undertook.  He  now  met  their  refusal  by  a  show  of  great 
surprise  and  indignation  \  he  caused  the  Queen's  Council  to  write,  expressing  its  dis- 
pleasure ;  then,  again  going  quietly,  and  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  to  the  individuals  whom 
he  had  marked  out  for  express  favour,  he  soon  obtained  some  i!21,000  for  six  months. 
The  loan  had  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  ;  but  in  tbe  mean 
time  the  merchants  had  become  convinced  that  principal  and  interest  were  safe  in 
tbe  royal  hands,  and  that  Qresham  had  understood  their  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sovereign,  better  than  either  party  bad  understood  them  for  themselves.  From 
that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  foreign  loans. 

Among  the  less  permanently  valuable  services  of  Gresham,  but  which,  during  his 
own  lifetime,  formed  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
Government,  was  the  peeuliar  and  delicate  office  which  he  undertook,  in  addition  to 
his  other  multifarious  occupations,  as  Queen's  agent  for  the  uogociation  of  loans,  and 
Queen's  merchant  for  tbe  supply  of  military  and  other  stores,— namely,  that  of  being 
the  Qovernmeot's  chief  continental  correspondent.  Antwerp  was  then  "  what  Londna 
is  now, — the  centre  of  intelligence ;  so  tliat,  in  addition  to  Flemish  news,  Gresham  con- 
veyed home  the  freshest  intelligence  respecting  tbe  Pope,  derived  from  Rome,  Naples, 
or  Venice  i  respecting  the  Turk,  derived  from  Constantinople  or  Tripoli;  Spanish  news. 


from  Beville  or  Toledo ;  and  not  leaat  often,  tidings  of  what  wa«  paisiDg  or  rumoured 
in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Franca."*  The  Flemish  correspondeDM  of  the 
period,  conBiiting  of  hundreds  of  letters,  b  almost  entirely  written  by  him  ;  and  the 
evidences  are  manifold  of  the  great  reliance  Bliiabelh  and  her  ministers  placed  in  hij 
industry,  talents,  and  judgment.  Oresham,  it  appears,  had  a  regular  staff  of  spies, 
constantly  running  to  and  &o.  Thus,  when  it  was  known,  in  ISfiD,  that  an  aimy  had 
encamped  in  Quelderland,  Qreaham  immediately  sent  a  serrant  with  fifty  crowns, 
who  was  to  stay  in  the  camp  so  long  as  the  money  lasted.  Among  the  persons  of  this 
class  whom  he  employed  was  one  Hogan,  of  whom  Eliatbeth  expressed  her  distruat, 
as  the  man  was  professedly  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  %iain,  but  Gresham  Batisfied 
his  royal  mis  tress  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  himself 
indefatigable  in  the  same  pursuit,  setting  time  and  place  at  defiance  whenerer  any- 
thing of  high  importance  had  to  be  dose,  and  he  could  trust  liinuelf  only  to  do  it. 
His  skill  in  some  of  the  mamBUTres  that  were  then  looked  on,  we  presume,  as  quite 
proper  to  diplomacy,  has  been  recorded  by  Stiada,  the  historian  of  the  Low  Country 
wars.  "The  Emperor  (Maximilian  II,),  by  edict,  prohibited  and  made  it  death  for 
any  German  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of  Spain,  which,  among  dirers  others,  how 
deeply  it  was  resented  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  (though  otherwise  subtle  and  close), 
he  expressed  at  table,  wine  laying  open  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  For,  being  invited  by 
Gresham  (agent  for  the  Queen  of  England),  after  he  had  drunk  soundly,  the  Prince 
began  in  a  great  fury  to  inveigh  gainst  the  Emperor's  edict ; '  that  the  Emperixr,  and 
the  King,  and  whosoever  was  of  their  opinion,  deceived  themselves ;  that  not  only  the 
Qermans  would  take  arms,  but  a  great  sort  of  other  nations  bordering  upon  the  empire ; 
that  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  many  others,  would  not  be  wanting,  which  both  would 
and  could  help  the  confederated  Lotr-Gountrymen.'"  The  importance  of  this  reve- 
lation to  Glizabetb  will  be  appreciated  when  we  remember  the  continual  support  she 
rendered  through  her  reign  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  danger 
her  own  kingdom  might  be  placed  in  if  the  measures  of  the  King  of  Spun  and  the 
Emperor  with  regard  to  Germany  were  successful.  Another  of  Gresham's  duties  in- 
volved considerable  personal  danger.  Ammunition  was  continually  wanted  by  the 
English  Government  from  Antwerp  ;  but  this  want  could  only  be  supplied  in  great 
secrecy,  for  the  laws  of  the  Low  Countries  attached  the  severest  penalties  to  the 
exporters.  All  kinds  of  ingenious  schemes  were  consequently  employed.  The  am- 
munition was  concealed,  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  in  almost  every  ship  that 
left  Antwerp  for  England ;  and  in  Gresham's  correspondence  on  the  subject  velvet, 
silks,  satins,  and  damasks  represent  the  forbidden  articles.  The  continual  arrival  of 
these  stores  at  the  Tower  attracted  attention,  although  even  that  danger  had  been 
painted  out  by  Qresham  to  the  council  at  home,  with  a  remedy  which  was  perhaps 
thought  unnecessa>7.  Denco  the  catastrophe.  In  1660  he  writes  to  say,  "  ha  is 
wholly  at  his  wits'  end."  For  on  the  13th  of  June,  "at  six  of  the  clock  at  night, 
the  chief  searcher  (who  is  all  my  worker,  and  conveyer  of  all  my  vdveU)  gave  me  to 
understand  that  there  had  been  an  Englishman  with  the  Oostomer,  and  had  informed 
him  that  of  late  I  had  many  vdveU  arrived  at  London  of  all  sorts,  and  that,  if  ho 
made  a  general  search  now,  he  should  find  a  great  booty.  Which  matter  the  Costomer 
opened  to  the  searcher  my  friend,  and  commanded  him  to  be  with  him  on  the  ISth  day 
very  eaHy  in  the  morning."  But  Gresham's  liberality  had  not  enlisted  the  searcher 
alone  in  his  favour ;  a  kind  of  council  was  held  on  the  matter ;  and  the  result  was 
that  they  agreed  among  themselves  that  if  they  interfered  Grevham  would  not  take  it 

*  '  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Qreaham,'  by  John  William  Burgon. 
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in  good  purt  at  theit  huida.  Dogberry  bimMlf  never  uriTed  at  a  anger  conclusion. 
And  m  the  matter  ended,  to  the  Ro;&l  Merchant's  great  relief,  who  desired  the  pro- 
per paitteg  at  home,  "on  the  reverence  of  Qod,"  to  take  better  care  for  the  future. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Gresham  was  an  experienced  smuggler,  and  that  he  stood  on  a 
Terj  frieudl;  footing  with  the  Custom-houae  officers  of  Antwerp,  and  with  the  other 
functionariea  of  the  Ooreininent,  whose  dutj  it  was  to  prevent  that  exportation  of 
coined  money  or  bullion,  which  formed  an  object  of  so  mu^  solicitude  in  all  the 
couutries  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  which  it  waa  Qresluun's  great  business  to 
procure.  We  find  under  his  own  hand  some  brief  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
Thus  he  lets  ua  know,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  gave  the  captain  of  Qravelmes  twelve 
ells  of  fine  black  velvet,  and  every  Custom-house  officer  and  searcher  eight  ells  of 
black  cloth,  for  their  new  year's  gift ;  and,  after  this,  he  tells  ub,  that  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  left  open  all  night  to  ha  serrantB,  and  the  money  they  carried.  But  ho 
also  caromed  "pottles  deep"  with  the  Flemish  functionaries,  and  he  complains  of 
this  necessary  work  as  bemg  the  hardest  of  all.  "  All  their  cheer,"  he  writes  to  their 
honours  of  the  privy  council,  "  is  in  drink,  which  I  can  very  ill  away  withal  [which 
I  can  but  ill  bear];  but  it  must  needs  be  done,  for  the  better  compassing  of  my 
business  hereafter." 

Some'of  these  transactions,  it  will  beseen,  are  of  a  more  than  questionable  character; 
but  whilst  the  private  and  political  honours  of  our  own  public  men  are  so  often  ac- 
knowledged even  by  themselves  to  present  distinctions  with  differences,  it  would  be 
uiyust  not  to  give  Qresham  whatevei  beneGt  may  belong  to  such  a  consideration. 
His  private  character,  nay,  his  public  even,  where  it  refers  simply  to  aught  pertain- 
ing to  self,  is  unspotted  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  Antwerp 
whilst  receiving  its  protection  as  an  English  official,  his  paid  spies,  his  bribes,  Ac, 
they  are  but  part  of  the  nidely-flpreading  system  of  artifice  which  the  great  states- 
men of  the' sixteenth  century  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  social  bbric. 
It  is  astonishing  what  little  materials  went  to  the  formation  of  their  great  policy. 

With  a  few  personal  notices  of  Qresham  we  now  conclude  his  history,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  prominent  features  of  it  which  more  psrticularly  j^ve  to  that  history 
its  interest,  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  treated  independently.  Thomas  Qresham 
bocame  Sir  Thomas  on  the  occasion  of  his  undertaking  the  duties  of  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  His  principal  English  residences  were  in  Lombard 
Street  ;  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  previously  a  favourite  old  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  and  Osterley,  in  Middlesex  ;  he  had  other  country  houses,  but  of  less 
importance.  Lombard  Street  was,  in  Qresham's  time,  tho  busiest  and  moat  important 
street  in  London,  for  it  was  there  that  the  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
congregated  in  the  open  air.  In  short,  it  was  as  yet  the  only  Exchange.  Like  all  other 
baulcers  and  merchants  of  the  day,  Qresham  had  his  shop  in  this  street,  with  his  grass- 
hopper over  the  door  as  his  sign.  Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  so  doing  may  yet 
look  upon  the  site  of  Qresham's  house.  It  stood  where  now  stands  the  banking-house 
of  Meears.  Stone,  Martin,  and  Co.  Pennant  saw  the  sign  itself  in  the  last  century, 
which  is  understood  to  have  remained  on  the  spot  till  the  erection  of  the  present 
building.  Majfield  and  Osterley  were  magnificent  places  ;  the  furniture  of  Mayfield 
was  estimated  at  ^7SS0 ;  and  in  both  Qresham  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  his 
Toyal  mistress.  One  of  the  rooms  yet  existing  among  the  beautiful  luins  of  Mayfield 
is  calle<}  *^^  Queen's  chamber  to  this  day.  Of  Osterley,  Korden,  the  local  historian, 
speaks  as  of  "a  fur  and  stately  building  of  brick,"  and  that  the  park  was  formerly 
"garnished  with  many  fair  ponds,  which  afforded  not  only  fish,  and  fowls,  and  swans, 
aad  other  water-fowl,  but  also  of  great  use  for  mills,  as  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  and  com- 
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mills.  There  wu  also  &  rery  foil  heronr?,  for  the  increue  ftDd  prewTraUon  whereof 
modi;  alluiemente  were  devised  and  let  up."  The  psper-mill  is  &  new  point  in 
Qreshsm'i  hiator^ ;  it  naa  one  of  the  eulieGt,  if  not  M«  e&rllest,  eatabliahed  in  this 
couDtr;.    His  proteg^  the  poet  Cburchj'aid,  sajs — 

"  OIbbs  Tia  at  fitst  aa  strange  to  make  or  view 
Ai  paper  now,  that  ia  devia'd  of  nev. 
or  new  I  mean  In  Bngland ;  save  one  man 
That  hath  great  wealth,  tmd  might  much  treaniTe  spare ; 
Who  with  aome  chai^  a  paper-mill  began ; 
And  after  huilt  a  stalelj  work  most  rare — 
The  Bojal  Exchange."* 

Does  the  poet  here  gire  his  patron  «  hint ; — "  and  might  much  treaaure  spare  V — 
It  looks  yery  like  it.  This  was  written  about  tho  period  of  Eliiabeth's  Tisit  to  Osterlej', 
perhaps  a  abort  time  before.  Among  the  other  magnificent  preparations  made  l>j 
Gresham  waa  one  that  it  is  peculiarly  agreealile  to  read  of,  as  showiog  the  latent  love 
of  literature,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  that  so  often  breaks  out  in  the  life  of 
the  buBtling  merchant  of  the  world.  We  refer  to  a  play  and  a  pageant  by  Thomas 
Churchyard,  written  and  produced  oxpre.ssly  for  the  occasion.  Fuller  adds  another 
noticeable  incident : — "  Der  majesty  found  fault  with  the  court  of  the  houao  as  too 
great  ;  affirming  that  it  would  appear  more  handsome  if  divided  with  a  nail  in  the 
middle.  What  doth  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the  night-time  send  for  norkmen  to  London 
(money  commands  all  things),  who  so  speedily  and  silently  apply  their  business,  that 
the  tiext  morning  discovered  that  court  double,  which  the  night  had  left  single  before." 
Wliat  the  Queen  said  is  unknown  ;  no  doubt  Orei>hDm  received  his  reward  in  the 
delight  and  surprise  visible  on  his  royal  mistress's  face.  The  courtiers,  thinking, 
perhaps,  the  merchant  had  outdone  them  eren  in  their  own  wiiy,  "disported  them- 
selves  with  their  several  expressions  ;  some  avowing  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  so  soon 
change  a  building,  who  could  build  a  change  i  others  (reflecting  on  some  known 
differences  in  this  knight's  family)  affirmed  that  any  house  is  ensier  divided  than 
nnited."  This  visit  took  place  in  15T1,  Eight  years  later,  "on  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
November,  1579,"  writes  Holinshod,  "  between  eix  and  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening,  coming  from  the  E.\change  to  his  house  which  be  had  sumptuously  builded 
in  Bishopsgato  Street,  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen ;  and,  being  taken  up,  wa( 
found  speechless,  and  presently  dead."  He  lies  in  the  church  of  St,  Belen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  near  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  beneath  a  costly  yet  unambitious-looking 
memorial,  constructed  by  his  own  orders  during  bis  lifetime.  Two  hundred  poor  men 
and  women  in  black  gowns  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in  a  procession  of  almost 
unequalled  splendour.  The  tomb  bears  the  simple  inscription, "  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Knt.,  buried  December  the  15th,  1570  ;"  and  even  this  is  only  of  the  date  of  173fi, 
for  it  was  thought,  says  Pennant,  "so  great  a  name  needed  not  the  proclamation  of 
an  epitaph." 

The  motives  or  impulses  which  move  men  to  the  performance  of  great  charitable 
actions  are  of  course  as  various  as  tbeir  characters,  and,  where  they  have  not  them- 
selves explained  them  to  an,  must  be  looked  for  in  that  direction.  In  Oresham's  caie 
many  concurring  circumstances  probably  aided  the  formation  of  his  plan  fur  an 
Exchange.  His  father  had  desired  to  see  the  merchants  of  England  lodged  as  well  aj 
those  of  Antwerp,  where  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed  the  ndvuntages  of  their  new  and 

I  *  In  '  A  Deeeriptiou  and  Diaconrao  of  Paper,'  &c. 
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insgnifioeDt  Boutm.  Bis  own  reaidonce,  in  tho  verj  (wntro  of  the  mMtiug-pIiuw, 
tQiut  haTe  uved  him  peraanallj  from  its  inconTcnieocsB ;  but  (he  muos  circumstBJie* 
mnj  have  ftSbrded  him  more  leiaurable  opportunitj  for  seeing  hon  it  affected  otben 
Ian  faTOurabij  situated.  His  biographer  aeemi  to  think  a  nearer  motive  ma;  have 
been  at  work.  Uis  an\y  son  died  in  1664  ;  and  with  him,  no  doubt,  a  great  portion 
of  the  magnificent  fabiio  of  future  rank  and  power  which  ebould  be  hie  in  the  person* 
of  hiB  descendants.  .  His  father  bad  died  some  jears  before.  As  the  old  face* 
disappeared,  old  objects  would  lose  their  attraction.  Those  oul;  who  have  felt 
bereavement  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  new  object  at  such  a  time  ;  an  object  into 
which  the  energies— that,  unemployed  in  their  usual  task,  have  become  but  m  maoj 
instruments  of  self-tortuie,  enhancing  the  grief  which  thej  ought  to  allaj — can  b* 
foroibl;  directed,  and  there  drawn  into  full  occupation.  Young  Greeham  died  in  1564, 
In  that  same  year  we  find,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  propoaai 
was  made  to  the  Court  bj  Sir  Thomas  Qresbam  respecting  the  erection  of  the 
Exchange. 

We  maj  see  bow  much  the  proposed  building  was  needed  from  the  picture  Stow,  in 
his '  Chronicle,'  has  left  us  of  Lombard  Street.  "  The  merchants  end  tradesmen,  as  well 
English  as  strangers,  for  their  general  making  of  bargains,  contracts,  and  commerce 
,  .  .  did  usually  meet  twice  every  day,"  at  noon  aud  in  the  evening.  "But  these 
meetings  were  unplaaaant  and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  walking  and  talking  in  an 
open  narrow  street  .  .  .  being  there  constrained  either  to  endure  all  extremes  of 
weather,  vie.,  heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain  ;  or  else  to  sbeltac  themselves  in  shops." 
Sir  Thomas  now  offered  to  remedy  this  stale  of  things,  by  erecting  a  Bourse  or  llx< 
change,  provided  a  site  was  found.  A  subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for 
the  purchase  of  the  chosen  spot  in  Corabill  and  in  the  alleys  at  the  back,  which, 
with  the  houses  thereon  standing,  ware  ultimately  bought  for  j£3S3S.  The  ground 
was  then  made  plain,  and  the  whole  conveyed  over  to  Sir  Thomaa  Qresham,  by  certain 
aldermen,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  generally,  Sir  Thomas,  on  bis  part,  "being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Rivera,  alderman,  in  company  with  Sir  William  Oairud,  Sir 
William  Chester,  Thomas  Bowe,  Lionel  Ducket,  German  Cioll,  and  Thomas  Banister, 
most  frankly  and  lovingly  promised  that,  within  a  month  after  the  Bourse  should  he 
fully  finiahed,  he  would  present  it  in  equal  moieties  to  the  City  and  theUercers'  Com- 
pany. In  token  of  his  sincerity,  he  thereupon  gave  hi*  hand  to  Sir  William  Garrard ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  friends,  drank  a  carouse  to  his  kinsman,  Thoma* 
Bowe."  Mr.  Biugon  adds  to  this  passage  the  remark  :  **  How  rarely  do  ancient  doour 
ments  furnish  us  with  such  a  picture  of  ancient  manners."  On  the  7th  of  Juno, 
1G66,  the  founder  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation,  accompanied  by  aeveial  alder- 
men, each  of  whom  laid  a  piece  of  gold  upon  it  for  the  workmen.  Sy  Novunber, 
1567,  the  entire  building  was  completed.  There  is  a  curious  tradition,  not  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  ^ame-work  of  the  Exchange. 
Gresham,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  "  my  house  at  Rinxhall,  where  I  make  all  m; 
provision  for  my  timber  for  the  Bourse."  Binxhall,  or  Bingshall,  is  near  Battisford, 
in  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  great  common,  called  Battisford  Tye.  This 
was  formerly  rich  in  wood  :  and  in  a  certain  part  of  it  the  remains  of  five  or  six  saw- 
piti  are  still  disoemible.  These,  says  tradition,  are  the  same  that  were  employed  in 
the  frame-work  of  the  great  Bourse,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  wa« 
entirely  constructed  here.  The  architect  was  one  Henrick,  a  Fleming,  who,  it  appears, 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  aud  fro  between  £ngland  and  Flanders  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  edifice^  to  obtain  hath  nateiials  and  men,    The  s^ne,  the  slates,  the  iron, 
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the  witinscot,  and  the  glass,  oil  came  from  Antweq),  Holia^od  aecmi  to  iutinuU* 
"he  bargained  for  the  whole  tnoutd  and  BubrtaDce  of  bis  workmanship  in  Flandeis." 
Oresham  had  evidently  made  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  emploj  Flemish  artists  and  workmen,  for  the  Court  of  AJdeimen,  in  acceding  to  hii 
proposal,  agreed  also  that  "  strangers"  might  be  employed.  Many  annoyances,  how- 
ever, were  experienced  from  the  Bnglish  bricklayers,  "  both  in  words  and  deeda." 
The  magnificent  range  of  statues  which  distinguished  the  Eichaoge  were  also  most 
probably  made  in  Flanders  ;  for  Mr.  Burgon,  we  think,  entirely  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passage  in  a  tetter  frmn  Clougb,  Oresham'a  factor,  who  says,  "  1  hftTe 
received  the  picturei  you  write  of,  whereof  I  will  caase  the  Queen's  Majesty  to 
be  made,  and  will  send  you  the  rest  back  again  with  that,  so  soon  as  it  is  done." 
Greaham's  biographer  supposes  from  this  that  some  of  the  tlaluet  were  sent  OTer  &om 
England,  where  he  consequently  presumes  they  had  been  made,  to  Aov  the  Flemiah 
artist  the  stjle  in  which  he  was  to  construct  Queen  Klizabeth's.  Is  it  not  much  more 
likely  that  the  "  pictures  "  were  really  pictures,  containing  perhaps  representationa  of 
the  statues,  if  such  were  needed,  and  difierent  portraits  of  her  Majesty,  to  assist  the 
sculptor  in  his  task  1 

The  general  aspect  of  the  new  building  presented  striking  eiidence  of  its  in  eTery 
way  Flemish  character.  As  Flemish  materials,  Flemish  workmen,  and  a  Flemish 
architect  were  employed  in  the  execution,  so  was  the  design  itself  a  tolerably  close 
imitation  of  a  Ftemish  building — the  great  Bourse  of  Antwerp.  Two  prints  hare 
been  preserved  of  an  interesting  character,  which  show  very  completely  the  interior 
and  exterior  aspects  of  the  building.  They  were  executed  in  1569,  and  from  the 
date,  and  the  inscription  upon  them,  it  appears  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Buigon  sug- 
gests, that  they  were  engraved  at  Gresham's  own  order.  The  Bnglish  inscription  is 
as  follows: — "Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  knight,  at  his  own  coats  and  charges,  to  the 
ornament  and  public  use  of  this  royal  city  of  LondoD,  caused  this  pla«e  from  the  founda- 
tion to  be  erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  1S66  ;  and  is  full  ended  anno  1969."  This 
inscription  is  repeated  in  the  prints  in  French,  Butch,  and  Latin,  implying  a  care  fin 
its  bdng  read  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which  may  be  attributed  with  greater  pro- 
bability to  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  than  to  any  one  else.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
exterior  view  is  a  lofty  BC[uare  tower  with  two  balconied  galleries,  and  a  grasshopper 
surmounting  the  ball  at  its  top,  which  stands  on  one  side  the  entrance,  and  formed 
a  bell-tower,  from  which  issued  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  mer- 
chants'  call  to  "  'Change."  The  pillars  of  the  court  were  of  marble.  AU  the  four 
comers  of  the  building  were  ornamented  with  the  founder's  crest,  the  grasshopper,  in 
allusion  to  which  and  the  Exchange,  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  description  of  "  the  Inftin- 
sick  youth,"  says — 

"And  now  ho  plies  the  news-full  gnnehopper 
or  voyages  and  ventures  to  inquire." 

The  building  consisted  essentially  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  the  firat 
being  laid  out  in  shops,  one  hundred  in  number,  and  the  other  into  walks  and  rooms 
for  the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the  exterior.  For  two  or  three  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  building  the  shops  remained  "in  a  manner  empty,"  and,  for  the  time^ 
caused  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  founder,  who  anticipated  a  bandsrane 
revenue  from  that  source.  But  the  persevering  spirit  of  Oresham  was  as  actively  at 
work  as  ever  ;  aud  a  new  "  device"  soon  altered  the  cheerless-lookiDg  aspect  of  die 
place,    It  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Queen  was  going  to  visit  it,  and  Oreeham's 
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pTspBiKCOTj  moveraenu  snoireil  ttie  imporuwce  Qe  UMcnea  to  tne  m&tter.  "  u« 
went,"  »JB  Stow,  "twice  in  one  day  round  ftbout  the  upper  Pawn*,  and  besought 
those  few  stiopbeepen  then  present  that  they  would  famish  and  adorn  with  wares  sud 
wax-lights  as  maiij  shops  as  thej  either  could  or  would,  and  they  should  have  all 
those  shops  so  furnished  reQt-b:ae  that  year,  which  otherwise  at  that  time  wa«  forty 
shillings  a  shop  by  the  year."  All  being  prepared— amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
in  every  part  of  the  city — ^  the  Queen's  Majesty,  Attended  with  her  nobility,  came  from 
her  house  at  the  Btiaud,  called  Somerset  House,  and  entered  the  city  by  Temple  Bar, 
through  Fleet  Street,  Che«p,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  she  dined.  After  dinner  her  Majesty, 
returning  through  Comhill,  entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  that  she 
had  Tiewed-  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  especially  the  Pawn,  which  was 
richly  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the  city,  she  caused  the  same 
Burse,  by  a  herald  and  trumpet,  to  b«  proclaimed  the  J{off(d  Jixchange,  and  so  to  be 
called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  otherwise."  A  bas-relief  over  the  entrance  tiuough 
which  Elizabeth  had  passed  existed  down  to  the  fire,  commemorative  of  this  incident. 
A  still  more  important  memorial,  however,  is  to  be  fouikd  in  a  play,  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  T.  Heywood  (whom  Charles  lAmb  finely  calls  a  sort  of  prcte  Sfaakspere), 
under  the  voluminous  titles  of — 'If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody;  or  the 
Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;'  and  '  The  Second  Part  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  Troubles ; 
Doctor  Parry's  Treasons ;  the  Building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  the  famous 
Victory  in  Anno  1088.'  As  it  did  not  suit  Heywood,  nor  perhaps  his  audiences,  who 
looked  upon  Qreshsjn  as  a  miracle  of  wealth  and  generosity,  to  abide  by  the  exact 
vulgar  facts  as  above  narrated,  the  poet  gives  us  a  new  reading  of  the  Egyptian 
story.  At  the  banquet  Qreshom  produces  a  pearl  of  such  value  that  few  could  afford 
to  buy  it  from  him,  and,  having  crushed  it  to  powder,  drinks  it  off  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

"  Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes  ! 
Instead  of  sugar,  Oresham  drinks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  qoeen  and  mistress  i  pledge  it,  lords : " 
We  may  here  mention  that  another  play  also  exists  to  mark  the  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  Royal  Merchant  during  his  lifetime.    The  one  we  now  refer  to  is  in 
Latin,  and  [reserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.    There  are 
twenty  person*  in  the  list  of  characters,  the  first,  Rialto,  being  intended  for  Sir 
Thomas  himself.    The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  delivered  by  Mercury,  and  the  scena 
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ten  Discourses,  MediCaitions,  and  CoatemplatioDB  od  the  Qreat  Fire,  tbtu  ipealu  of  tbs 
Sictuicgo  -.  "  How  full  of  ricbes  it>«  that  Bojal  Exchange  1  rich  men  in  th«  midrt 
of  it,  rich  goods  aboTa  and  benaath !  There  men  icalked  upon  the  top  of  »  wekltlij 
miDS  :  considering  what  eaat«m  treuurei,  costlj  spices,  and  such-iike  tbiogs  wer« 
laid  up  in  the  bowelu  (I  meau  the  cellare)  of  Chat  place.  As  for  the  upper  part  of  it, 
was  it  Dot  the  great  storehouee  nhance  the  nobilitj  uxd  gentry  of  England  were  fur- 
nished with  most  of  those  costl;  things  whaiewith  the;  did  adorn  either  their  closeta 
or  themselics  I  Ileie,  if  aujwhere,  might  a  mau  have  eeen  the  glor;  of  the  world 
in  a  moment."  And  iu  an  equall;  picturesque  strain  he  contiaues :  "  What  artificial 
thing  could  eutcrtain  the  senses,  the  iantasies  of  men,  that  wus  Dot  there  to  be  had ) 
Such  was  the  delight  that  many  gallants  took  in  that  maguine  of  all  curiou*  varietjee, 
that  thuy  could  almost  hate  dwelt  there  (going  from  shop  to  shop  lilie  bee  from  flower 
to  liowei),  if  they  had  but  had  a  fountain  of  money  that  could  not  be  drawn  dry.  I 
doubt  not  but  a  Mahomedan,  who  never  expects  other  than  sensual  deliglits,  would 
gladly  hare  availed  himscif  of  that  place,  and  the  treasures  of  it,  for  his  heaven,  and 
have  thought  there  was  none  like  it."  The  P.iwn,  the  part  he  principally  referred  to, 
was  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  very  difl'erently  situated  with  regard  to  the  fasbioa- 
able  parts  of  London  from  what  it  is  uon.  During  Gresham's  time  the  Barbican, 
Aldersgatc  Street,  &c,,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Miuories  on  the  other,  were  to  tha 
rest  of  the  Metropolis  something  like  what  GroBvenor  Square,  Park  Lane,  and  parti 
of  Piccadilly  are  at  this  day. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Exchange,  including  the  great  court,  niuat  have  presented 
an  animated  and  remarkalile  scene.  Jostling  each  other  among  the  crond  were  men 
from  almost  every  kuowu  nation  of  the  world,  habited  in  their  respective  national 
costumes,  speaking  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  language,  exhibiting  the  most  marked 
difierencea  of  manner  and  countenance.  Interspersed  with  the  more  numetous  Bng- 
lish  merchants,  dressed  in  their  large  puffed  breeches,  long  vesta,  short  cloaks  and 
TuffV.  anneared  here  the  half- naturalised  Fleming;,  with  his  fur.  trimmed  coat  and  hat. 
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Nights,'  neTCt  enjojed  a  lighter  or  mora  digcatiblo  diet  than  Duke  Bumphre;  pre- 
sented to  the  Doonda;  walken  in  St.  Paul's,  or  Sir  Thomaa  Gresh&iu  to  the  pro- 
meQadera  of  the  erening  'Cliange. 

Another  of  these  authon  who  have  written  on  the  Exchange  in  a.  style  that  gives 
intrineic  value  to  their  compositions,  apart  from  the  subject,  is  Daniel  Luptoo,  who 
published  in  163£  a  small  vork  called  '  Iioodon  and  Country  Carbonadoed  and 
Quartered  into  several  Characters.'  The  passage  referring  to  the  merchants  of  the 
Exchange  is  so  excellent,  that  we  give  it  almost  entire  : — "  The  merchants  arc  gene- 
rally men  of  good  habit ;  their  words  are  generally  bettor  than  their  consciences  ; 
their  discourse  ordinarily  begins  in  water,  but  ends  in  wine.  The  frequenting  the 
walks  twice  a  day,  and  a  careless  laughter,  argues  they  are  sound  :  if  they  visit  not 
once  a  day,  'tis  suspected  they  are  cracking  or  broken.  Their  countenance  is  ordi- 
narily shaped  by  their  success  at  sea,  either  merry,  sad,  or  desperate ;  they  are  like 
ships  at  sea,  top  and  top-gallant  this  day,  to-morrow  sinking.  The  sea  is  a  tennis- 
court,  their  Btates  are  balls,  the  wind  is  the  racket,  and  doth  strike  many  for  loet 

under  line,  and  many  in  the  hazard Conscience  is  sold  here  for  nought, 

because  it  is  as  old  sermons,  a  dead  commodity.  They  will  dissemble  with  and  coiea 
one  another,  though  all  the  kings  that  ever  were  since  the  Conquest  overlooked  them. 
Here  are  usually  more  coaches  attendant  than  at  church-doors.  The  merchants  should 
keep  their  wives  from  visiting  the  upper  rooms  too  often,  lest  they  tire  their  purses 
by  attiring  themselves.  Rough  seas,  rocks  and  pirates,  treacherous  factors,  and  leak- 
ing ships,  affright  them.  They  are  strange  politicians  ;  for  they  bring  Turkey  and 
Spain  into  London,  and  cany  London  thither." 

Numerous  brief  records  of  the  Exchange  exist  in  the  '  Inquest  Book  of  Cornhiil,' 
referring  cliiefly  to  presentments  of  annoyances  to  which  the  merchants,  visitors,  and 
neighbours  were  subject ;  which,  though  not  very  remarkable  or  interesting  in  tbem- 
selves,  help  to  fill  up  the  deUuls  of  the  picture.  From  its  peges  we  learn  that  at  one 
time  the  "honest  citizens"  who  walked  in  the  Exchange  on  Sunday  and  holidays 
"  could  neither  quietly  walk  nor  one  hear  another  speak"  for  the  great  number  of 
boys  and  children,  and  young  rogues,  who  made  such  "shouting  and  hoUowtng;" 
that,  at  another,  "  certain  women,  maidens  and  others,"  who  sold  apples  and  oranges 
at  the  entrance  in  Cornhiil,  amused  themselves  "  in  cursing  and  swearing,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  grief  of  the  passers-by ;"  that  again,  at  a  third,  the  some  entrance 
was  beset  by  "  rat-catchers,  sellers  of  dogs,  birds,  plants,  trees,  and  other  things,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  trouble  of  merchants,  gents,  ladies,  and  others,"  resorting  thither ; 
and  lastly,  to  make  the  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  drive  the  quiet  cititens  mad, 
that  the  bearwards  would  bring  their  bears,  dogs,  and  bulls  before  the  Exchange,  even 
at  Exchange  time,  and  make  their  proclamation  as  to  the  where  and  the  when  of  the 
evening  sport. 

The  last,  and  not  least  eloquent,  of  the  literary  memorials  of  the  first  Boyal  Ex- 
change that  we  shall  transcribe,  forms  also  the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  its  history. 
It  is  a  leaf  from  the  Book  of  the  Great  Fire  : — "  Now  the  flames  break  in  upon  CorU' 
hill,  that  large  and  spacious  street,  and  quickly  cross  the  way  by  the  train  of  wood 
that  lay  in  the  streets  untaken  away,  which  had  been  pulled  down  from  the  houses  to 
prevent  its  spreading,  and  so  they  lick  the  whole  street  up  as  they  go  ;  thej  mount 
up  to  the  top  of  the  iiighest  houses  ;  they  descend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
vaults  and  cellars  ;  and  march  along  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with  such  a  roaring 
noise  as  never  was  heard  in  the  City  of  London :  no  stately  buildings  so  great  as  tq 
resist  their  fury  :  the  Royal  Exchange  itself,  tlio  glory  of  the  mercluHics,  is  now  in- 
vaded with  much  violence. 
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"  When  the  fire  wu  cntcFed,  how  quicklj  did  it  run  round  the  galleries,  filling 
them  with  flMoes ;  then  deecendiDg  tbe  staixB,  compnsseth  tbo  iralks,  giving  forth 
fiftming  Tolleyt,  and  Gllitig  tbe  court  with  sheets  of  fire.  B7  and  bj  the  Kings  fell 
all  down  on  their  faces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  building  after  them  {the 
foundeT'i  datiu  alone  rtmaining),  with  such  a  noise  as  was  dreadful  and  ostoaishiug." 
The  verj  interesting  fact  recorded  in  the  words  we  have  marked  with  italics  is  noticed 
b^all  the  historians  of  the  Fire  ;  and  the  author  of  the  'Discourses' before  mentioned 
derotes  a  whole  chapter  to  its  illustration.  The  incident,  indeed,  was  really  remarit- 
able,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  thought  into  poetry — to  connect  agreeable  memories 
with  the  wildest  scene  of  desolation.  Some  would  remember  the  exactly  parallel  dr- 
cumstauce  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  same  time,  where  the  architraTe  alone  remained  entire, 
with  its  builder's  name  Tisible  by  the  light  of  the  flames  that  wore  destroying  hii 
work  ;  others  would  behold,  in  the  prostration  of  the  effigies  of  the  long  lino  of  sore- 
reigns,  whilst  that  of  tho  Merchant — the  Philanthropist — the  Statesman — remained 
standing,  a  symbol  of  the  permanence  and  natural  deration  of  the  inherent  and 
bett«r  qualities  of  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  temporary  rank  often  bo- 
stowed  where  they  are  utterly  wanting  ;  whilst,  lastly,  all  would  feel  how  impres- 
sively that  solitary  status  seeraod  to  saj — "My  uwri  is  gone,  but  /  am  still  here" — 
and  feel  the  spirit  of  Oresham  animate  them  to  new  exertions  to  replace  the  lost 
edifice. 


The  Great  Fire,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  Exchange  was  burned  down,  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1666 ;  and  almost  before  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished Wren's  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  was  before  tbe  King.  In  that 
plan,  the  Bschange,  rebuilt  on  its  own  sitet,  was  to  "stand  free  iu  the  middle  of  a 
piazza,  and  be  as  it  were  the  nave  or  centre  of  tbe  tovrn,  from  whence  the  sixty-feet 
streets,  ai  to  many  rays,  should  proceed  to  all  principal  parts  of  tbe  city."  Of  all  the 
grand  features  of  tbe  architect's  magnificent  scheme  this  was  one  of  tbe  grandest. 
London  was  now  fast  becoming  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  fine 
thought  that  of  placing  tbe  home  of  the  merchants  who  made  it  so  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  in  their  own  metropolis.  Napoleon's  &mouB  directions  on  the  outlets  of 
Paris — "To  Rome" — "To  Madrid" — had  not  half  the  real  significancy  of  Wren's 
sending  bis  streets  off  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  iu  every  direction  of  tbe  compass, 
as  so  many  visible  channels  of  the  mighty  streams  of  commerce  ever  flowing  between 
that  Exchange  and  the  remotest  countries  of  the  world.  Tbe  building,  it  appears, 
was  to  be  "  after  the  form  of  tbe  Roman  Porum,  with  double  porticoes."  But  tho 
principal  scheme  being  abandoned,  these  views  for  the  Exchange  also  shared  its  fate. 
A  month  after  the  Fire,  tbe  three  city  surveyore  were  requested  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate for  rebuilding  tbe  Exchange ;  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  following  year  the 
ground  was  cleared,  and  an  order  obtwned  &om  Charles  IL  for  tbe  Portland  stone 
required.  Sir  John  Deuham,  the  poet  of  'Cooper's  Hill,'  was  on  tbia  occasion  the 
successful  prosecutor  of  their  suit  with  the  monarch.  Denham  waa  his  Majesty's 
Surreyor  of  the  Works,  and  iu  that  office  so  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  tbe  City  and  the  Mercers'  Company  to  superintend 
the  rebuilding,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  they  expected  a  visit  from  him,  they  made 
"prOTision  of  six  or  eight  dishes  of  meat  at  the  Sun  Tavern  to  entertain  him  withal," 
and  agreed  "  to  present  him  with  thirty  pieces  of  gold  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude." 
Much  delay,  however,  ensued,  principally,  it  appears,  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
which  of  the  surveyors  should  be  the  architect,  the  chief  one  having  "  overmuch  busi- 
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uess."  At  last,  after  a  show  of  Mine  modett  reluctance  on  Uie  part  of  one  of  the 
others,  Mr.  Jernuui,  that  geotlemaii  was  named,  in  April,  1667 ;  and,  iu  aiuwer  to  an 
application  for  iuitructiong,  was  told  "  tliat  the  new  Exchange  should  be  built  on  the 
old  foundationg  ;"  that  "  the  pillan,  arches,  and  roof  should  be  let)  for  him  to  model 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  whole  structure."  From 
this  time  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  rapiditj.  The  gossiping  Pepys,  erer  on 
the  watch  for  materials  for  his  '  Biar;,'  writes  on  the  23id  of  October  in  the  same 
jear — "Sir  W.  Fen  and  I  back  into  London,  and  there  saw  the  King,  with  his  kettle- 
drums and  trumpets,  going  to  the  Exchange ;  which,  the  gates  being  shut^  I  could  not 
get  in  to  see.  So,  with  Sir  W.  Pen  to  Captain  Cockes,  and  thence  again  toward  West- 
minster ;  but  in  my  way  stopped  at  the  Exchange  and  got  in,  the  King  being  newlj 
gone,  and  there  find  the  bottom  of  the  first  pillar  laid  (that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  entrance).  And  here  waa  a  ahed  set  up,  and  hung  with  tapestrj  and  a  canopj 
of  state,  and  some  good  victuals  and  wine  for  the  King,  who  it  seems  did  it."  Tho 
"good  Tictuals"  comprised,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  a  chine  of  beef,  grand  dishei 
of  fowl,  gammons  of  bacon,  dried  tongues,  anchories,  cftviare,  iie^  and  sereial  torts  of 
wine.  Charles  gave  twentj  pounds  to  the  workmen.  Similar  ceremonies  commemo- 
lated  the  lajing  of  the  first  stone  of  the  eastern  column,  a  few  days  later,  by  the  Duln 
of  York,  and  of  the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south  entrance,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  Prince  Rupert  These  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  thought  sudi  very 
agreeable  things  that  there  could  not  be  too  many  of  them.  The  edifice  waa  com- 
pleted in  1669,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^9,000,  besides  an  expenditure  for  addi- 
tional site  of  about  ^000,  or  twice  the  cost  of  the  entire  original  site ;  such  had 
been  the  advance  in  the  value  of  property  here  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Ths 
Exchange  was  reopened  to  the  merchants  on  the  28th  of  September,  1669,  thc^ 
having  met  in  the  meantime  in  the  court-yard  of  Qresbain  College. 

The  new  building  in  its  essential  features  greatly  resembled  the  old,  but  was  larg«r 
and  more  magnificent.  A  general  view  of  it  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It  had,  like  the  old,  its  ranges  of  statues,  sculptured  on  this  occasion  principally 
by  Cibber,  with  their  painting  and  gilding  ;  its  shops  above  and  below,  now  increaeed 
in  number  to  two  hundred ;  its  bell-tower  ;  and  its  uncovered  quadrangle  in  the 
centre  for  the  merohants,  where  was  placed  a  statue  of  Obarles  II.,  "  by,"  says  Mait- 
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183),  the  hero  iT»lks  into  the  Eich&nge,  bat  the  mer- 


"  Now,  I,"  ooDtinuea  Bobin,— 

"beiDg  thus  sbus'd  below. 

Did  RAlk  up  BtairB,  where  In  &  row 
Bnve  shops  of  ware  did  nuke  >  show 
Most  Bnmptnous. 
But  when  the  Khap-folk  did  me  spy, 
They  dretc  Adr  dark  light  instanlig, 
And  said,  In  coming  there,  waa  I 

Freiumptuoua." 

It  is  rem&rkable  enough  to  notice  ia  connection  with  the  line  printed  in  italics,  that 
kbore  BBTonty  years  before  the  authorities  of  the  Old  Exchange  had  orderad  "  Tliat 
none  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  Exchange  be  hereafter  pennitted  to  draw  or  hang  an; 
curtains  or  cloths  before  the  windows  or  lights  of  their  shops,  to  diminish,  obscure,  or 
shadow  their  lights,  whereby  such  as  have  come  to  buy  their  wares  hare  been  much 
wronged  and  deceived."  Down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  'TheSpec- 
tfttor,'  the  attractions  of  this  part  continued  undiminished,  for  in  his  day's  ramble, 
described  in  Ho.  454  of  that  work,  he  makes  a  point  of  calling  in  at  the  Ex- 
change, where,  he  eays,  "  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satisfaction  in  my  survey  U 
go  up  stairs,  and  pus  the  shops  of  agreeable  females.  To  observe  so  many  pretty 
bonds  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agrecBble  faces 
in  the  sale  of  patchee,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  counters,  was  an  amuse- 
ment in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called 
to  me,  to  ash  what  I  wanted,  when  I  ci>ul<l  not  answer,  '  Only  to  look  at  you.' "  "  I 
went,"  continues  tho  genial  and  light-hearted  philospher,  "  to  one  of  the  windows 
whioh  opened  to  the  area  below,  where  all  the  seveiul  voices  lost  their  distinction, 
and  rose  up  in  a  confused  humming ;  which  created  in  me  a  reflection  that  could  not 
eome  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  lictle  too  studious :  for  I  said  to  myself,  with  a 
kind  of  pun  in  thought,  '  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are 
above  itl'  "  But  the  scene  commanded  by  tho  spot  on  which  the  writer  now  stood 
was  calculated  to  arouse  reflectioiu  of  a  higher  nature  in  his  mind  than  he  has  here 
teoDtded.  Putting  aside  the  merely  picturesque,  he  could  not  have  viewed  so  many 
merchants  of  ao  many  different  nations,  bound  together  in  one  common  pursuit,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  moral  grandeur  exhibited  in  that  potential  assemblage  to  those 
who  could  penotrate  beneath  its  superficial  aspect,  who  could  understand  what  was 
going  on  fOT  the  general  good  of  mankind  beneath  that  incessant  all-pervoding  strug- 
gle for  self-interest  and  aelf-aggrandisement.  Why  Steele  contented  himself  with 
the  brief  but  pleasant  notice  we  have  transcribed  is  easy  of  explanation:  he  bad 
been  anticipated.  His  friend  and  fellow-essayist  Addison,  who  has  not  only  recorded 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  Exchange,  but  also  says  there  was  no  place  in  town  which 
b*  so  much  loved  to  frequent,  had  previously  published  in  'The  Spectator'  one  of  his 
most  delightful  papers.  Literary  memories  of  this  kind  appear  to  us  to  give  to  old 
buildings  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  anil  belong,  indeed,  as  much  to  them  as  the 
very  stones  of  their  foundation.  Before  we  transcribe  the  passage  in  question,  let  ua 
first  see  what  the  satirist  ha*  to  say  on  the  subject:  the  contrast  will  be  neither  un- 
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amuBug  nor  uninatructiTe,  In  a  clerer  poem,  entitle 
publuhed  in  1700,  we  read— 

"For  half  an  lionr'he  feeds;  and  when ! 

Id  'a  elbow-chaii  he  takes  a  nap  tUI  on 

From  theni^e  to  'Change  he  hurries  in 

(Where  knavCB  and  fooU  in  mighty  nu 

And  kindly  mix  the  bnbble  with  the  t 

There  bsrtera,  buys  and  eellg,  receivea 

And  turns  the  pence  a  hundred  aoTera 

In  that  great  hive,  where  markets  riee 

And  twanna  of  muckworms  round  ila 

He,  like  the  rest,  u  busy  as  a  bee, 

Eemains  among  the  hen-p«ck'd  herd  ti 

Thence  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house,"  Ac. 

How  much  more  there  ia  in  heaven  and  earth  than  ii 

of  such  writers  is  finely  iiluatrated   hj   Addison's   re 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  town,"  sajB  he,  "  which  I  s' 

Royal  Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction,  anc 

Tanity,   as   I  am  an  Gngliahman,   to   see  so  rich  an 

foreigners  consuiting  together  upon  the  private  buait 

this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth 

high-'change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  conside 

scntativea.      Factors  iu  the  trading  world  are  what  a 

world  :  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  ms 

between  tboae  neahhj  societies  of  men  that  nre  dividcc 

oceans,  or  live  on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continei 

to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  au  inhabitant  of  Jap 

don  i  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  ; 

Czar  of  Muscovy,     I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  miiii 

of  commerce,  as  thej  are  distinguished  by  their  diffc 

guages.     Sometimes  I  am  jostled  among  a  body  of  Ari 

in  a  crowd  of  Jews  -,  and  sometimes  malte  one  in  a 

Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman  at  different  times  ;  or  ra 

philosopher,  who,  upon  being  asked  what  countryman  1 

citizen  of  the  world This  grand  accnc  of  1 

variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainment.  As  I  i 
my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sisl 
multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many  public  aolcmnities  I 
joy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  chcclis.  For  t 
delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  thci 

the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock 

"  If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  prosp 
fits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  and  un 
to  our  share !  Natural  hiatorians  tell  us  that  no  fruit  f, 
sides  hips  and  haws,  acoms  and  pig-nuts,  with  other 
that  our  climate,  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistaucc 
advance  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an 
than  a  crab ;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs, 
strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  n 
dena  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  ai 
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9  enriched  ouc  vegetiible  world  th»n  it  has  im- 
prored  the  whole  &ce  of  N&ture  among  us.  Our  ihipa  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of 
ever;  climate ;  our  tables  are  stored  with  gpices,  and  oib,  and  wines ;  our  rooms  are 
filled  with  pyramids  of  china,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan ;  our 
moming  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  ;  we  repair  our 
bodies  bj  the  drugs  of  America,  and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies-  Mj 
friend  Sir  Andrew  colls  the  vinejard  of  France  our  gardens ;  the  Spice  Islands  our 
hot-beds ;  the  Persiaua  our  silk-weavers ;  and  the  Chinese  our  potters,  Nature,  in* 
deed,  furnishes  us  with  the  hare  necessaries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety 
of  what  is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  everything  that  is  con- 
venient and  omamental.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness  that,  whilst 
we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  North  and  South,  we  are  free  from  those  extre- 
mitiea  of  weather  which  gave  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  gre«D 
fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  tirae  that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fruits  that 
rise  between  the  tropics.  For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  members  in 
a  commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  inter- 
course of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  Nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth 
to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of 
hia  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are 
clothed  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Frozen  Zone  warmed 
with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep.  When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,"  he  concludes, 
"I  have  often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person  where  he  is  repre- 
sented in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people  with  which 
that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  case  how  would  ho  be  surprised  to  bear  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominion,  and  to  see  so 
many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some  powerful 
baron,  negotiating,  like  princes,  for  greater  sums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to 
be  mot  with  in  the  royal  treasury.  Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territo- 
ries, has  given  us  akind  of  additional  empire.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
rich,  made  onr  landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and 
added  to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  land  themselves."* 
Writing  like  this  gives  so  much  interest  to  a  locality  as  to  deserve  commemoration  in 
a  marked  manner. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  two  gieat  essayists  a  decay  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shope 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Exchange  took  place,  caused,  probably,  l>y  the  gradual  removal 
of  their  wealthier  and  more  fashionable  customers  towards  the  west  end.  That  decay, 
too,  must  have  been  very  rapid  ;  for  Maitland,  writing  in  1739,  spoke  of  the  shops 
having,  till  of  late,  been  "stored  with  the  richest  and  choicest  sorts  of  merchandise  ; 
but  the  same  being  now  forsaken,  it  appears  like  a  wilderness."  Still  busier  tenants, 
however,  began  to  occupy  the  vacant  place.  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  and  other 
offices,  the  Gresham  lecture  Boom,  and,  above  all,  "Lloyd's"  extensive  and  famoua 
establishment,  were  all  to  be  found  hero  down  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  January,  1838.  It  was  from  tha 
windows  of  Lloyd's  coffee-room  that  the  flames  first  became  visible  to  the  watchmen 
«f  the  neighbouring  Bank,  and  to  the  astonished  merchants  and  others,  who  quickly 
came  hurrying  to  the  spot,  only  in  time  to  behold  the  edifice  perish  by  the  same 
agency  as  its  predecessor.    We  need  not  say  the  spectacle  was,  as  usual  with  such 
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large  edific«B,  of  the  moat  tnagoiGcent  character ;  but  there  was  one  little  circum- 
stance of  an  inteiefting  natuie  connected  with  it,  not  undeserving  mention.  Amidst 
the  tnmult  of  the  populace,  the  shouta  of  the  firemen,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling 
nusonrj,  the  bells  in  the  tower  began  to  plaj  their  popular  air,  and  then  to  &11  one 
after  the  other  into  the  common  ruin  beneath,  ^e  damage  done  b^  the  fire  was 
immense,  itpart  front  the  loss  of  the  building,  aa  maj  be  well  supposed  when  we  con- 
sider how  closelj  the  Exchange  was  surrounded  by  wealChj  shops  end  warehouses, 
and  the  roat  quantit;  of  papers,  deeds,  securities.  &c^  included  in  its  own  chambers 
and  vaults. 


A  second  time  burned  out,  the  merchants  had  once  more  to  seek  a  new  though 
temporal?  home.  This  matter  was  soon  accomplished.  The  South  Sea  Bouse  leceiTed 
"  Lloyd's ;"  whilat  the  Court  of  the  Excise  Office,  in  Broad  Street,  formerly  the  Court 
of  Sir  Thomas  Qresham's  house,  and  subsequently  of  Qreeham  College,  accommodated 
the  general  mercantile  bod;,  as  it  had  done  before  on  the  occasion  of  the  similar 
calamity. 

A  conunittee,  called  the  "  Qresham  Committee,"  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  Meroer's  Company  to  superintend  tho  re-etection  of  a  new  Exchange,  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  City  and  the  age.  A  competition  of  designs  was  in-rited,  and  a 
large  number  were  sent  in ;  but,  though  prizes  were  awarded  to  three,  none  were 
adopted,  and  the  execution  was  ultimately  entrusted  to  Mr.  Tite ;  but  these  preli- 
minary steps  were  not  completed  till  the  latter  end  of  1840.  After  having  cleared 
the  area,  on  making  seme  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  basement,  the 
remains  of  some  Roman  structure  were  discovered  beneath  what  was  the  west  wall  of 
the  former  building.  This  structure  appeared  to  have  been  founded  on  a  large  pit  or 
pond,  irregular  in  shape,  but  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  thirty- 
four  in  breadth,  and  diirteen  in  depth.  This  pit  was  filled  with  hardened  mud,  in 
which  were  immense  quantities  of  bones  of  sheep,  and  bones  and  horns  of  stags,  nume- 
rous fragments  of  tbe  red  Boman  pottery,  usually  called  Samian  ware,  pieces  of  glass 
and  glass  vessels,  broken  lamps,  &c.,  end  several  copper  coins — two  of  tho  Emperor 
Vespasian,  the  remainder  of  Domitian,  all  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  care  <rf  the 
Qresham  Committee.  On  the  17th  of  January,  134S,  the  first  stone  was  laid  widi 
great  ceremony  by  Prince  Albert,  who  attended  a  magnificent  banquet,  given  at  the 
I^Iansion  House  in  the  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Ou  the  S6th  of 
October,  1644,  it  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  state,  accompanied  by  a  grand  civic 
and  military  procession,  when  she  was  pleased  again  to  bestow  the  title  of  Boyal  on 
the  edifice. 

The  building  thus  brought  to  a  completion  is  certainly  an  honour  to  the  City— one 
of  the  noblest  public  "monuments"  in  the  metropolis,  or  we  might  say,  the  noblest 
which  the  present  age  has  yet  produced  in  its  full  completion.  It  is  one  that  now 
places  Mr.  Tite  all  at  once  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  bis  profession  ;  and  if  he  be  called 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  had  so  rare  and  highly  favourable  an  opportunity 
Afforded  him,hemayalsobeBaid  to  be  admirably  successful  in  making  the  most  of  it; 
for  some  who  have  before  now  been  favoured  by  opportunities  nearly  as  great,  if  not 
equally  so,  and  that  not  once  but  repeatedly,  have  more  or  less  signally  fiuled  in  every 
one  of  ikvo ;  had  not  such  been  tho  case  we  should  have  been  able  to  boast  of  many 
fine  "monuments'*  of  architecture  in  our  metropolis,  where  we  now  behold  what  are 
c<Mnparatively  in«gnifie»it  abortions,  although  some  of  them  have  been  exceedingly 
costly  ones.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  tho  site,  occftnoned  by  the  direction  of 
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c&lled  Aofii  and  even  ezub«nint,  therefore  eminently  suited  to  the  actual  o 
inumuch  u  it  is  expTaisive  of  commercial  opulence  and  ciTie  ttate.  The  eut  front 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  north  and  south  in  design,  except  that  a  olock-tower  or 
campanile,  170  feet  high,  u  curried  up  over  the  centre  compartment.  It  has  been 
objected  againit  the  tower,  that,  owing  to  its  being  just  at  that  end  of  the  building, 
it  shows  itself  only  as  a  leaoudar;  and  remote  feature  in  the  view  from  the  Poultij, 
or  &a  the  building  is  approei^ed  from  the  west.  Yet  a  similar  objection  might  have 
been  made  bad  it  been  placed  at  the  other  end,  or  rather  there  would  haTe  been 
mors  reasonable  ground  for  finding  fault,  because  in  such  case  it  might  haTC  been 
complained  that  there  was  no  sufficientl;  striking  and  characteristic  feature  at  that 
end,  while  objection  might  also  rerj  fairly  have  been  mude  to  the  rather  incon- 
gruous combination  of  a  portico  with  a  tower  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Even 
were  it  in  every  other  respect  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  at  which  end  the 
campanile  is  placed,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  at  once  decides  in  preference  of 
that  actually  adopted,  namely,  that  the  campanile  now  presents  Itself  almost  unex- 
pectedly as  a  conspicuous  architcotnral  abject  to  those  who  enter  the  area  through 
the  portico  and  Testibule  leading  from  it^  and  also  has  the  adTantage  of  the  sun 
shining  full  upon  it  at  those  times  when  the  Bxchange  la  most  frequented  for  busi- 
ness, whereas  on  the  other  end  it  would  have  shadowed  the  area  or  Inner  cortile.  A 
clock  and  chimes,  manufactured  by  Dent,  under  the  direction  of  Profeseor  Airy,  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the  towor,  and  in  a.  niche  tieneath  the  clock  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Greaham.  The  part  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  Exchange,  the  ploce  where  the 
merchants  meet,  consists  of  an  ambulatory  and  an  open  area:  the  open  area  is 
120  feet  by  60  feet;  the  whole,  including  the  ambulatory,  is  170  feet  by  113  feet. 
There  are  four  entrances,  each  closed  after  business  hours  by  beautiful  bronze  gates. 
In  the  centre  of  the  open  area  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  larger  than  life,  by 
Lough.  The  ambulatory  is  formed  by  arcades  all  round,  with  attached  Doric  columns 
against  their  piers,  which  give  them  an  appearance  of  great  solidity,  and  render  the 
whole  uniform  and  compact.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  architect  could  have  ma- 
naged to  keep  all  the  openings  of  the  same  width  ;  or,  rather,  that  he  had  been 
allowed  to  dispense  with  the  narrower  ones  at  the  four  angles  of  the  court,  leaving 
those  comers  entirely  solid — we  do  not  nay  blank- — -masonry.  Externally  the  effect 
would  have  been  much  better :  and  although  within  the  '  umbulatories'  the  angles 
would  hare  been  thrown  into  obscurity,  while  that  would  hardly  have  been  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  occasion  real  inconvenience,  the  effect  of  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
enhanced.  With  regard  to  the  profuse  decoration  in  Encaustic  painting  (executed  by 
Sang,  a  Qennan  artist,  and  his  assistants),  within  the  ambulatories,  it  is  a  splendid 
novelty  in  this  country — a  kind  of  embelliahment  until  then  unknown  to  any  of  our 
public  buildings,  though  adopted  elsewhere  since,  and  which  confers  upon  this  a 
degree  of  artistic  sumptuousncss,  far  exceeding  what  was  at  first  proposed  for  it. 
An  elegant  tesselated  pavement  was  laid  down  in  the  open  area,  but  it  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  old  pavement  of  Turkey  stone.  The  area  was  left 
open  to  the  air,  after,  it  was  understood,  the  architect  had  consulted  with  the 
leading  merchants,  and  by  their  wish.  It  has  since  been  found  inconvenient,  and 
petitions  have  been  presented  to  have  it  covered  in  some  way  or  other,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  without  effect.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  interior,  all  that 
we  can  pretend  to  notice,  and  that  but  briefly,  is  the  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to 
lioydi.  These  occupy  that  portion  of  the  upper  floor  which  lies  on  the  east  and 
north  sides,  and  are  approached  by  a  staircase  immediately  entered  from  the  north 
end  of  the  small  east  court.    The  first  room,  on  ascending,  is  a  vestibule  about  30 
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feet  Bquaie,  and  of  Tery  loftj  propoitiong,  opening  aX  the  opposite  or  ireat  side  into 
the  Conuaerci&l  Boon,  on  its  couth  into  the  Subscription  or  Undennit«rB'  Room,  &ud 
on  its  north  it  hu  an  arcade  of  three  arches  springing  fiom  columns,  which  sort  of 
architectural  screen  effectually  keeps  up  the  gener&l  sjnunetrj  of  the  room,  by  cut- 
ting off,  without  entirely  shutting  up,  an  irregular  space  caused  by  the  obliquity  of 
the  north  and  south  aidei  of  the  building.  Owing  to  this  laat  circumstance,  the  east 
Old  of  the  Conunereial  Boom  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  opposite  one,  its  sides  not 
being  exactly  panllel,  that  next  to  the  quadrangle  (into  which  the  windows  open) 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  ends,  the  other  miming  obliquely,  but  not,  we  believe,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  Tery  noticeable.  This  apartment  measures  9S  feet  in  its  extreme 
length,  bj  an  aTenge  width  of  40  and  height  of  30  feet.  Besides  the  five  windows 
on  the  south  side,  the  room  u  partly  lighted  from  above  through  as  many  compart- 
ments in  the  plafond  of  the  ceiling.  Tha  Subscription  Room,  which  extendi  along 
the  east  end  of  the  quadrangle,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding,  being  98  feot 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  40  in  width.  There  being  only  three  windows  on  its 
west  side,  towards  the  quadrangle,  this  room  receires  nearly  all  its  light  from  aboro, 
partly  through  six  glazed  hexagonal  panels  on  each  side,  in  the  half-groins  of  the 
core,  and  partly  through  a  clerestory  lantern  of  unusual  design.  Beyond  this,  and 
on  its  east  ude,  corresponding  in  its  situation  in  the  general  plan  with  that  of  the 
staircase,  is  the  Beading  Boom  at  Library,  40  feet  by  25,  and  lighted  by  a  lantern. 
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Tsa  Praiidant  »t  th«  United  gutet,  in  hu  meukge  to  Oongrew  in  183ft,  pointtd  t« 
Iioadon  m  "  the  centre  ef  the  credit  lyitam ;"  uid,  ipeftking  of  the  inoraue  of  buiks 
IB  the  8t«t«s,  he  said  tbftt  "  the  Introduetioa  of  a  new  bank  int»  the  moBt  diat&nt  of 
our  rillftges  placet  the  Inuineis  of  that  village  within  the  influence  of  the  mane;' 
power  in  England."  The  power  here  alluded  to,  that  of  great  acoumulated  wealth,  jg 
one  of  the  moet  remarkable  charaoteriBtioi  of  Bagland.  It  is  the  ofibpting  of  the 
unrivalled  ikiil,  lober  and  maicnline  iotellect,  and  untiriag  induitrj  of  the  people, 
aided  by  &ee  inatitutioni  and  the  rich  natural  resouroea  of  a  country  placed  in  an 
admiMble  poiitioB  for  intereoune  with  bei;  neighboun  and  with  the  world  at  large. 
l!here  i)  not  any  aircunttaQoe  whleh  to  much  digtinguiihea  a  young  oenntry  like  the 
United  itatea,  wonderful  a*  may  be  its  latent  refouroes  for  future  opuience,  as  the 
abaeaoe  of  maseei  of  oapital,  i^dy  at  any  moment  to  be  pioved  hither  and  thither 
wherever  a  profit  is  likely  to  be  lealiied.  The  railroads,  oanals,  roada,  and  most  of 
the  great  imjHwementi  of  the  States  conld  not  have  b^en  oampleted  without  English 
capital.  There  is,  indeed,  acaroely  any  important  enterprise  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  whioh  is  not  in  some  degree  sustained  by  the  "  money-power"  of  England.  The 
daily  operations  conneoted  with  bar  monetary  system  apply  to  a  Ainded  debt  of 
£774,000,000,  an  annual  revenue  of  £58,000,000,  an  annual  circulation  of  bills  of 
exchange  amounting  to  between  £500,000,000  and  £600,000,000,  an  issue  of  bank- 
notes, constantly  afloat,  averaging  from  £31,000,000  to  £33,000,000,  besides  Bichequer 
bills  and  Qoverament  securities,  and  a  installio  eurrency  amounting  to  many  nulliona 
sterling  in  gold  and  in  silver.  The  immense  amount  of  floating  oapital  is  put  into 
motion  by  the  operations  oonnaeted  with  our  vast  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  in- 
ternal industry,  by  the  large  expenditure  of  the  Government,  of  the  landed  arieto- 
'  oracy,  and  of  other  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  private  wealth.  Here  is  ample  em- 
ployment both  tor  the  Bank  of  England  and  for  private  banks. 

The  Jews  and  the  Lombards  were  the  earliest  money-dealers  In  England.  The 
former  were  settled  here  in  the  Baxon  times,  and  as  early  as  i.D.  7fiO.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Norman  kings  they  appear  to  have  lived  undisturbed,  but  from  the 
commencement  of  Stephen's  reign  they  began  to  be  cruelly  persecuted,  and  about 
1890,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  banished  the  kingdom.  Hume  remarks 
that  the  Jews,  being  then  held  inftmous  on  account  of  their  reiigioD,  and  their  indus- 
try and  frugality  having  put  them  into  poseession  of  the  ready  money  of  the  country, 
the  lending  of  this  money  at  interest,  which  passed  by  the  invidious  name  of  usury, 
fell  into  their  hands.  It  was  not  until  1046  that  the  taking  of  interest  was  rendered 
legal— the  rate  was  flxed  at  ten  per  cent.  In  IMS  the  statute  was  repealed,  but  was 
re-enacted  in  1671.  In  16S4  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  in 
leei  to  6  per  cent. ;  in  1714  to  S  per  cent.  In  1634  the  Bank  of  England  paid  S  per 
cent,  on  £1,800,000  sterling  in  its  hands  belonging  to  the  Bast  India  Company. 

The  Lombards  are  understood  as  oomprisiog  the  merchants  from  the  Italian  repub- 
lics of  Genoa,  Iiueca,  Florence,  Hid  Venice.  Stow,  descrilnng  the  streets  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Bank,  says,  "Then  have  ye  Lombard  Street,  so  called  of  the  Longobards 
and  other  mertdunta,  itMngan  of  diven  natta&s,  assembUng  thete  twioa  every  day." 
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in  ths  thirteenth  c«atarj,  and  probably  much  Mflier,  Th«  Lombordi  and  otiur 
fonignera  engioued  tbe  mort  |»ofitable  bnnchei  of  English  tnde  ;  and  it  wu  natu- 
lal,  &oni  tbeir  greater  wealth,  that  they  Bhould  mpeneds  native  merchaata.  Tbej 
assisted  the  Eiog  with  loans  of  monej,  and  enabled  bim  to  anticipate  his  ordinarj 
revenne. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  amoimt  of  monej-dealing  during  the  middle  agea 
was  eairied  on  hy  the  Rojal  Bichangets.  There  were  laws  against  exporting  English 
coin ;  and  as  the  exchang^g  of  the  coin  of  the  leatm  for  foreign  coin  or  bullion  wm 
held  to  be  an  especial  rojal  prerogatiTe,  a  "  flower  of  the  crown,"  the  King's  Ex- 
changer was  alone  entitled  to  pan  the  current  coins  of  tbe  realm  to  merchant- 
strangers  for  those  of  their  respectiTe  countriee,  and  to  supplj  foreign  money  to  thoae 
who  were  going  abroad,  whether  aliens  ta  Englishmen.  The  house  in  which  this  bnsi- 
ness  was  transacted  was  commonly  called  the  Exchange.  In  the  reign  of  King  John, 
the  place  where  the  exchange  was  made  in  London  was  in  the  street  now  called  tlie 
Old  'Chaoge,  near  St.  Paul's.  In  the  re^  of  Heniy  TIL  tbe  office  of  Royal  Ex- 
changer fell  into  disuse,  but  was  re-established  in  16S7  by  Charles  L,  who  asserted  in 
a  ptoolamalion  on  the  subject  that  no  person  of  whaterer  quality  or  trade  had  a  right 
to  meddle  with  the  exchange  of  moneys  without  bis  special  licence.  He  appointed 
tiie  Earl  of  Holland  to  the  sole  office  of  "changer,  exchanger,  and  outchangeri"  and 
this  measure  having  excited  a  good  deal  of  dissatis&ction,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
the  next  year  by  the  King's  authority*,  defending  the  King's  prerogative,  which,  it 
was  asserted,  had  been  exercised  wiUiout  dispute  from  tbe  time  of  Henry  L  until 
the  rttgn  of  Henry  Till.,  when,  as  it  was  stated,  the  coin  became  so  debased  that  no 
exchange  could  be  made.  This  first  affi>rded  the  London  goldsmiths  an  opportoni^ 
of  leaving  off  their  trade  of  "  goldsmitherie,"  that  is,  tbe  working  and  selling  of  ikew 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  to  turn  excbangsiB  of  plate  and  foreign  coin  for  Bnglj^h 
coin.  Tbe  proclamation  concluded  by  stating  that  "  for  above  thirty  yean  past  it  has 
been  tbe  viual  practice  of  those  exchanging  goldsmiths  to  make  their  servants  run 
every  morning  from  shop  to  shop  to  buy  up  all  weighty  coins  for  the  mints  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Bast  countries,  whereby  the  King's  mint  has  stood  stilL"  The  busi- 
ness of  these  goldsmiths  or  bankers  rapidly  increased,  and  their  numbers  also.  In 
1667  they  were  in  tbe  moat  flourishing  state,  when  a  run  occurred,  the  first  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  English  banking,  to  awaken  tbeni  to  one  of  the  dangers  of  tbeir  avocation. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  alarm  into  which  Loudon  was  thrown  by  the  spirited 
attack  of  the  Dutch  on  Sheemess  and  Chatham.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  much 
more  serious  crisis  occurred.  On  the  2ud  of  January,  167S,  the  King  suddenly  shut 
up  the  Exchequer  Ity  the  advice  of  the  Cabal  Ministry.  This  monstrous  proceeding 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  national  bankruptcy,  Sfsead  rain  fiur  and  wide.  The  chief 
depodtoTB  are  described  as  goldsmiths,  among  whom  Sir  Robert  Tyner  is  returned  as 
a  creditor  for  £416,7^  Edward  Backwell  for  £296,994,  QUbert  Whitehall  for 
£248,666,  Jeremiah  Snow  for  £59,780:  the  total  amount  of  the  money  seixed  was 
£1,3SS,028.  For  a  few  years  interest  at  6  per  cent  was  paid,  the  payment  was  then 
suspended,  much  litigation  followed,  and  at  length  an  act  was  passed,  in  1699,  by 
which,  after  December,  1706,  an  interest  of  3  per  cent  was  charged  on  the  nvenu% 
subject  to  being  redeemed  on  paymoit  of  a  moiety  of  the  debt  This  moie^, 
£664,263,  was  the  germ  of  our  present  national  deb^  and  is  the  only  part  contneted 
before  tbe  revolution.    Thus,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land,  the  goldsmitha  were  the  bankera  of  London,  and  laid  tho  foundation  of  the 
present  metropolitan  banking  RjBtom.  Of  the  oldest  piirate  banlu  in  London  it  ia 
■aid  that  Child's,  next  to  Temple  Bat,  can  ptore  ita  existenoe  from  1663,  and  the 
fauiineu  haa  been  carried  on  from  that  date  to  the  preMmt  time  on  the  same  pre- 
mises ;  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates,  in  the  Btrand,  lepreseot  the  banking-house  of  the 
Jeremiah  Snoir,  mentioned  above,  and  their  books  go  back  as  &r  as  1672  ;  the  origin 
of  Hoare's  bank,  in  Fleet  Street,  is  traced  to  1680.  The  firm  of  Stone,  Martins, 
and  Stones,  of  Lnnbard  Street,  claim  to  be  the  immediate  suocessors  to  Bii  ThoniM 
Qresham. 

Soon  after  Uie  Berolution  sereial  schemes  were  suggested  bj  different  individuab 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  of  Mr.  William 
Paterson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  commenced  his 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  hank  in  16&1.  He  had  in  view,  from  the 
first,  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  the  relief  of  the  QoTemment  from  the  ruinous 
terms  upon  which  the  raising  of  the  auppliea  and  other  financial  operations  were  then 
conducted.  The  lowest  rate,  he  tells  us,  at  which  advances  used  to  be  obtained  from 
capitalists,  even  upon  the  land-tax,  was  8  per  cent,  although  repayment  was  made 
within  the  yoir,  and  premiums  were  generall;  granted  to  subscribers.  On  anticipa- 
tions of  other  taxes,  counting  premiums,  discount,  and  interest,  the  public  had  some- 
times to  pay  20,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent. ;  nor  was  the  money  easily  obtained  when 
wanted,  even  on  such  terms.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  foi  ministers  to  be  obliged 
to  solicit  the  Oommon  Council  of  the  city  of  London  for  so  small  a  sum  as  ^£100,000 
or  ^200,000,  to  be  repaid  &om  the  first  returns  of  the  land-tax ;  and  then,  if  the 
application  was  granted,  particular  Common  Councibnen  had  in  like  manner  to  make 
homble  luit  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  wards,  going  from  house  to  house 
for  contributions  to  the  loan*.  Paterson,  however,  experienced  cousideiable  difficulty 
in  prevuling  upon  the  Ministry  to  investigate  his  scheme.  King  William  was  abroad 
when  the  proposal  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  in  1693,  and  it  was  debated  there 
at  great  length  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  project  was  ultimately  laid  before 
Parliament,  where  it  was  made  a  thorough  party  question.  Kotwithstauding  the 
opposition,  an  Act  was  passed,  which,  in  imposing  c^tain  duties,  "  towards  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Prance,"  authorised  their  M^esties  to  grant  a  commission  to  take 
subscriptions  for  ^1,200,000  out  of  the  whole  ^1,C00,000  which  the  new  taxes  were 
expected  to  raise,  and  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  into  a  Company  under  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  was 
to  be  allowed  upon  the  money  advanced,  and  also  £4000  a  year  for  management, 
making  the  whole  annual  payment  to  the  Company  £100,000.  The  Company  were  to 
be  enabled  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  but  were  not  to  buy  merchandise,  though  they  might  sell  unredeemed  goods 
on  which  they  had  made  advances.  This  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2Sth  of 
April,  1694.  Tho  subscription  for  the  £1,300,000  was  completed  in  ten  days,  S6  per 
cent,  being  paid  down ;  and  the  Company  received  their  royal  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion on  the  27th  of  July.  The  new  eBtablishment  soon  [ooved  its  usefulness.  Bishop 
Bnmet,  in  his  '  History,'  says,  "  The  advantages  that  the  King  and  all  concerned  in 
tallies  had  from  the  Bank  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  secret 
reasons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  ear- 

*  Pslerson'e  'Account  of  his  Transactions  in  Belation  to  the  Bank  of  England,'  folio, 
169E;  quoted  in  'Plet.  Hist  of  England,'  vol.  iv.  p.  692. 
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BMtoeM  ftgauri  it.  HttenoD,  the  {vojactor  of  th«  Uak,  nnurkM  Uim  it  **  §iTe  Ufa 
uid  ouii«nB7  to  double  m  tveble  the  value  of  iti  c»pit»l ;"  Mid  ha  Moribai  t«  it  ao 
leu  ftu  effect  than  the  raoceuful  twminatioD  of  the  wx.  The  Bank  hu  evw  *bic* 
aontinusd  to  make  mdvancM  to  the  QoTeramant  acoording  to  the  neoevitiei  ti  the 
publie  teirica,  upon  what  are  called  ia  the  wesklj  retUTui  inned  \>j  tba  Bank,  Qo- 
TWnment  lecuritiei,  to  an  amount  TsiTing  from  £10,000,000  to  £15,000,060,  but 
averaguig  geneiall;  lomewhat  about  £13,000,000.  The  permanent  debt  of  the  Go- 
Ternment  to  the  Bank  an  which  the^  are  allowed  to  caleulate  in  their  iune  of  D«tM 
ii,  altogether,  ^£14,000,000.  According  to  its  original  charter,  the  Bank  wa*  not  to 
lend  mone;  to  the  Oorernment  without  the  conpent  of  Parllunent,  under  a  penaltj  of 
three  times  the  sum  lent,  ODO'fiflh  part  of  which  wai  to  go  to  the  informer ;  but  in 
179S  an  Aot  wtu  pasted  abrogating  thie  clause,  with  the  underitanding  that  the 
amount  of  aums  lent  should  be  annually  laid  beRitre  Pailiamcat 

In  171B  the  subseription  for  a  loan  to  OoTemment  was  made  at  the  B^uk  iait«M  of 
at  the  llTeasuiy,  and  it  faai  long  had  the  enlira  management  of  the  public  debt. 
Since  1833  the  allowance  for  that  setviee  has  been  Mduced  to  £180,000  a  yeas,  having 
prenouily  been  £250,000 ;  but  before  1786  it  was  at  a  still  higher  rate,  a  reduction 
baving  then  taken  plaoe  ftom  £S62  tOt.  to  £490  per  raillion:  the  original  allowance, 
however,  was  not  less  than  £8333  6f.  Sd.  pet  miUion.  In  1687  the  Bank  ohaiter  wa« 
renewed  until  1711 ;  Id  1708  it  was  fttrther  ooutinued  to  1783 ;  in  1712  to  1743 )  in 
1749  to  176S;  in  1763  to  1766:  in  1781  to  IBIS;  In  1800  to  1833;  and  in  1833  it  wu 
renewed  until  I8{i9,  with  a  proTiso  that  if,  in  184A,  Ptkrliament  thought  fit,  and  the 
monej  owing  bj  the  Qovemment  to  the  Bank  were  paid  up,  the  charter  might  be 
withdrawn.  On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1708,  the  Bank  received  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  its  privileges  by  the  prohibition  of  partnerships  exceeding  six  per- 
sons carrjjng  on  the  business  of  bankers.  This  privilege,  however,  has  been  sine* 
withdrawn.  The  period  of  renewing  the  obarter  has  usually  been  made  use  ef  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  advanlageoua  terms  for  the  publie. 

Almost  aa  soon  as  it  bad  been  established,  the  Bank  was  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Qovemment  and  the  country  in  the  entire  recoin^e  of  the  silver  money.  The  notes 
of  the  new  bank  and  Montague's  Exchequer  bills  were  destined  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
occasioned  by  the  calling  in  of  the  old  coin  ;  but  as  these  notes  were  payable  on  de- 
mand, they  were  returned  faster  than  coin  could  be  obtained  ^m  the  Hint,  and  during 
1097  the  Banlr-vras  forced  to  resort  to  a  plan  tantamount  to  a  suspension  of  payment 
— giving  coin  far  its  notes,  first  liy  instalmenti  of  10  per  cent,  once  a  fortnight,  and 
afterwards  only  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  once  in  three  months.  The  Directors  also 
advertised  that,  while  the  silver  was  recoioing,  "  Such  a*  think  It  fit,  for  their  con- 
venience, to  keep  an  account  in  a  book  with  the  Bank,  may  transfer  any  sum  under 
£6  from  his  own  to  another  man's  account."  During  the  crisis  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
fell  to  a  discount  of  90  per  cent.,  and  the  Directors  made  two  sueoessive  calls  of  90 
per  cent,  each  on  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank,  which  were  but  feebly  responded  to. 
The  Bank  at  length  got  through  its  difficulties,  and  started  afresh  in  its  course. 
Fortunately  it  escaped  being  drawn  into  the  vertex  of  ruin  occasioned  by  the  Bouth 
Bea  bubble,  though,  being  called  upon  by  the  Qovemment  at  this  crisis  to  act  with  a 
view  of  supporting  public  credit,  it  bad  at  least  a  narrow  escape. 

We  pass  on  to  1746,  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  march  of  the  Pretender's 
army  into  England  threw  London  into  consternatioD,  and  a  run  on  the  Bank  for  gold 
was  the  oonsequenca.  Its  affairs  were  highly  prosperous,  and  its  capital  exceeded 
£10,000,000,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  abundantly  provided  with  speoia,  and  the 
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inracton,  in  otdet  to  gun  Umt)  reiorud  to  mo  ezpMient  of  p^nR  m  Buver,  uid 
eren  did  not  diidAin  the  adruitBige  of  iiiing  nxpencBs  to  accomplish  this  object: 
During  the  riotB  of  1T80  a  danger  of  another  kind  ne  experitineed,  and  the  Bank 
was  certainlj  in  BOihe  risk  of  being  plundered.  Since  tiua  affair  a  part;  of  the  foot- 
guards  ia  stutianed  within  the  vails  of  the  Bank  every  eTening,  and  the  Bireetorl 
keep  a  table  for  the  officer  in  command. 

Before  1T5B  the  Bahk  issued  notes  for  no  lower  snm  Uian  ^20,  but  in  that  jear  it 
commenced  iiauing  notes  for  illfi  and  ;C10 ;  in  1794  notes  for  £0  |  and  in  1797  its 
whole  acoDomj  was  changed  bjr  the  teatrictioa  of  cuk  pajments,  atid  the  iiaue  of  £1 
and  £2  notes,  Thii  wai  bj  far  the  most  impolrtaat  epoch  in  the  htstorj  of  the  Bank. 
The  pneiouB  metals  may  be  transmitted  to  any  of  the  great  coilimarbial  capitals  of 
the  continent  at  an  eipeoBe  of  Bi.  or  I  per  cent,  g  and  whenever  the  balance  of  paj- 
menta  to  those  capitals  ia  adverts  to  this  couUtrj  to  such  an  extent  as  td  render  it 
more  economical  to  send  gold  than  to  remit  bills,  the  Bank  is  drained  of  its  treasure. 
In  this  way  there  was  a  great  efflux  of  bullion  in  1795  and  1796,  which  was  increased 
by  the  necessity  of  impot'ting  foreign  com,  and  by  tbb  enormoug  prices  to  which  com- 
petition with  the  French  had  raised  the  price  of  naval  stores  in  the  Baltic.  The 
domestio  circumstances  of  the  country  aggravated  the  effect  of  this  draih  of  the 
preeioils  tUstals.  The  transition  from  peace  to  wat  had  suddenly  interrupted  tbe 
labouh  of  many  grdat  branches  of  industry  t  and  a  number  of  country  banks  llad 
Mttait,  spreading  consternation  and  alarm  in  every  direction,  and  creating  an  intemil 
dgmand  tor  apecle  ai  well  as  the  one  fhim  abroad.  Coincident  with  these  circum- 
stances whs  tbe  alarm  of  invasion,  «hich  induced  many  to  hoard  the  sums  drawn 
fhtm  the  bAbks.  These  canses  were  in  full  operation  up  to  Saturday^  the  &6tb  of 
February,  1797^  when  the  Btak  treasure  was  reduced  to  £1,086,170.  On  that  very 
day  a  Qatette  Bltnordinary  was  published  announcing  the  lauding  of  iome  thic^  in 
Wales  ftom  a  French  frigate.  Tbe  alatm  on  the  subject  of  invasion  waa  deep  and 
universal,  At  this  eritlMl  juncture  it  was  detetmined  by  an  order  ill  cbuncii  to  re- 
strain the,Bank  from  paying  its  notes  in  cash ;  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Oeo^e 
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agreea  k>,  wnica  ivoeiTDa  hkitb  idui  uiouMuia  ugiwHuvg,  DouuDg  uie  [hkuqs  hi  lua 
bftnk-notea  to  anj  amount  both  in  pftying  Mid  receinng  monej.  Aa  Puliunent  wat 
sitting,  a  Committee  of  Seerecj  ma  appointed,  whieh  leported  that  tho  Bank  had  a 
Burpliu  beyond  itsdebU  of  £3,825,890,  ucluBife  of  the  debt  of  £11,664,600  due  from 
the  GoTonunent. 

The  consequences  of  the  Bank  suapension  are  memoTable,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant monetaij  operations  immediately  became  necesiarj.  On  the  6th  of  March 
the  Bank  annoimceil  that  they  were  ready  to  israe  dolian,  valued  at  4*.  6dL  eadt. 
They  irere  Spanish  dollars,  with  the  impreM  of  the  London  Mint.  Before  they  iwe 
issued  it  was  ascertained  that  theii  value  was  about  twopence  more  than  stated,  and 
on  the  9th  of  Maroh  another  notice  appeared,  stating  that  they  would  be  iasoed  at 
4>.Meach.  In  1804  the  Bank  issued  fiTC-shilling  dolIan,aiid  subsequently  "tokens" 
for  3s.  and  for  ]«.  6d.  Ten  days  after  the  Bank  suspended  cash  payments,  namely,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1797,  anAct  was  passed  authorising  the  Bank  to  issue,  for  the  first 
time,  notes  for  £l  and  £S. 

The  first  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  May  following  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments.  It  indemnified  the  Bank  Directors  against  the  consequencaa 
of  complying  with  the  order  in  council,  and  prohibited  them  paying  cash  except  for 
sums  under  twenty  shillings.  The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  untU  the  24th  of  June, 
nnis  fift*-t«n  Attva  :  but  two  davii  hafnre  it:  ainirad  a  flAmnd    \r4.  mu  luunnd.  mn- 
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let  of  Mftj,  18S1,  ih&j  oommenoad  pkying  off  their  notes  under  £fi  in  k  new  gold 
coinage,  coDBiBting  of  soTenigns  hkI  biilf«>Tereigng,  of  whioh  aboTS  £8,600,000 
Bterling  h»d  been  reoeiTed  from  the  Mint.  In  1822  the  Bank  ma  prepaied  to  paj  ofl 
the  countrj  amall  notes,  when,  "  without  an;  communication  with  the  Bank,  the 
GoTemment  thought  proper  to  authorise  a  continuation  of  &6  country  small  notes 
until  1633."*  The  bullion  which  th«  Bank  had  thu<  fruitlewl;  provided  to  facilitate 
this  operation  amounted  to  £14,200,000. 

In  December,  1826,  occurred  the  "Great  Panic."  One  of  the  great  pT«di«poeing 
causes  of  this  event  was  the  reduction,  in  1822  and  1823,  of  the  interest  on  two  de- 
Bciiptions  of  public  stock  comimsing  a  capital  of  £216,000,000.  The  Bank  agnod 
to  advance  the  money  to  pay  off  the  dissentients,  of  whom,  amongst  ao  large  a  body, 
there  would  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  number.  Many  of  these  perBons,  annoyed  at 
finding  their  incomes  diminished,  were  disposed  to  invest  their  capital  in  speculations 
of  very  doubtful  if  not  hazardous  character.  The  years  1623  and  1824  were  remark- 
able for  the  feverish  excitement  with  which  all  sorts  of-projects  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  money  were  regarded.  England  had  not  bean  in  such  a  whirligig  ot 
speculation  since  the  unfortunate  South  Sea  scheme,  above  a  century  before.  Besides 
many  millioiu  of  foreign  loans  which  were  contracted  for,  the  total  number  of  joint- 
stock  projects  amounted  to  626,  and  to  have  carried  them  all  into  execution  would 
have  required  a  capital  of  £372,000,000  atotling  t.  There  were  not  fewer  than  74 
mining  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  £76,000,000  sterling.  The  imagina- 
tion revelled  in  viuone  of  unbounded  wealth  to  be  realised  from  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
of  Brasil,  of  Fern,  of  Chili,  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  from  one  or  other  of  the  six 
hundred  schemes  which  daszled  the  eyes  of  the  public  "  In  all  these  speculations 
only  a  small  instalment,  seldom  exceeding  fi  per  cent.,  was  pud  at  first ;  so  that  a 
very  moderate  rise  on  the  price  of  the  aharea  produced  a  large  profit  on  the  aum 
actually  invested.  If,  for  instance,  shares  of  £100,  on  which  £6  had  been  paid,  rose 
to  a  premium  of  £40,  thia  yielded  on  every  share  a  profit  equal  to  eij^t  times  the 
money  which  had  been  paid.  This  possibility  of  enormous  profit  by  riatdng  a  amall 
sum  was  a  bait  too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  tdl  the  gambling  propenaitieg  of  human 
nature  were  consequently  solicited  into  action  ;  and  crowds  of  individuals  of  eveiy 
description  hastened  to  venture  some  portion  of  their  property  in  schemes  of  which 
scarcely  anything  was  known  except  the  name."  %  The  wildness  of  speculation  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  joint-stock  projecta,  but  reached  at  length  to  commercial 
produce  generally.  Money  was  abundant,  and  circulated  with  rapidity  ;  prices  and 
profits  rose  higher  and  higher ;  and,  in  short,  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

At  length  t^  tide  turned,  and  there  was  a  fearful  transition  from  unbounded  credit 
and  confidence  to  general  discredit  and  distrust.  In  Feteuaiy,  1626,  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  had  been  reduced  by  some  £3,000,000  sterling  since  the  commencement  of 
the  previous  October,  but  it  still  amounted  to  £8,760,000.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  previous  heavy  demand  for  the  produce  of  other  countries  the  exchanges  were 
uD&vourable,  and  the  drain  of  bullion  itiU  continued.  In  August  the  Bank  treasure 
was  diminished  to  £3,634,320 ;  and  thus,  when  the  period  of  discredit  arrived, — and 

■  Hemorandmn  by  tbe  Bank  Diredon  delivered  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1SS2. 

t  EngUah's '  Complete  View  of  the  JointStock  Companies  formed  during  the  yean  lS2i 
and  182E.' 

t  'Annual  Beglster'  for  1821. 
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iUEB  s  teacuon  mt  tno  neceiwur  coniequroca  oi  ibc  pnTioiiR  mMnni  or  specaiB- 
llotaj— the  B&nk  wu  ill  &b1e  to  siutain  the  tiolfent  pressure.  The  niil  patii(i  begAn  ob  . 
the  Sth  of  December,  vheii  ft  I«adoD  bank  failed  at  which  the  t^ncj  of  kbove  for^ 
cDUntty  baokB  waa  transaotei  The  effect  Df  this  cingie  STent  ms  tremendduc 
Lombard  Street  iru  filled  *ith  penoai  haateniUg  to  the  different  banks  to  withdrft* 
their  iaTeBtmentB,  or  to  asdertiiti  if  the^  hftd  euceumbed  to  the  general  flbock.  On 
the  6th  several  other  backs  failed.  The  Bank  bad  ceaaed  to  isEue  it!  Om  Hotet  foT 
eumi  nddeT  £S  ;  but  the  coalitr;  bankers,  whose  small  UatM  were  still  in  cinmlatloD, 
wtore  Bubject  to  a  run  in  BTer;  part  of  the  countr;,  and  the  dedhUds  for  gold  throufh 
BD  muiy  ebannelB  of  eoune  fiualtj  afbcted  the  Bftnk  ;  but  It  boldl;  kept  it«  course 
paying  awaj  gold  as  won  ai  called  for  in  bags  of  twenty-five  sOTereigns  each*.  In- 
stead of  contracting  their  iasuee,  as  the  Director*  of  1T9T  had  done  under  a  hiUUlat 
criaii,  they  resolutely  extended  them.  On  bne  dfty  they  discaunted  4S00  bills.  On 
the  8th  of  December  the  diecouDts  at  the  Bank  amonnted  ti)  £7,500,000  ;  Hh  the  iSth 
thay  were  £ll,SOO,noo  ;  and  on  the  !9th  £19,000)000-.  AU  mercantile  paper  that  had 
any  pretensions  to  security  wm  fVeely  discounted.  On  ihe  3rd  the  circulation  of  ibj» 
Bank  was  £LT,S0O,O0O,  and  on  the  24th  it  wU  ££6^500,000.  Mr.  Jartuhfa,  bne  Of  th« 
Director*  at  this  period,  stated  to  the  Parlhimefatary  Cbmnllttee  of  1833  the  steps 
wliieh  the  Bank  took  during  tliis  crisis  :— "  "We  trtok  ita  stock  aB  security  ;  we  pw- 
ebaied  Exchequer  bills  ;  we  not  only  discounted  dutright,  but  *e  made  adrttiicea  on 
deposits  of  bills  of  etdhange  to  ftn  iUlmenBe  anoUht ;  and  we  were  not  upon  some 
□ccasittns  om  nice,  seeing  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the  [tutilie  were."  The  lev^lsst 
preieute  was  experienced  durjtig  the  keek  ending  17th  December, « hen  fortutaftlety 
a  pause  occunfed.  Mr,  RichMdSf  who  waft  Deputy-Ooverhor  of  the  Bank  at  tbU  tltS^ 
in  h<s  eTideuce  before  the  same  Committee,  nald:  "Cpon  that  Siltutday  night  (itth 
December)  we  Were  actually  eKphctihg  gold  on  the  Monday ;  hut  what  was  much  mbn 
Important,  whether  from  f&tigue,  ot-  Vhethet'  from  being  satisfied,  the  public  mind  had 
yielded  to  elrcumsCancee,  ahd  the  tide  tuHied  at  the  moment  Oh  that  Saturdity  tiight." 
And  being  aikad  if  the  supplies  etpected  on  Monday  would  haro  bfeen  sufficient  t4 
have  saved  the  Bank  frobi  being  dtaitied,  he  sWd ;  "  During  tht  week  ending  on  the 
S4th  there  was  a  demtind  ;  but  the  sufiply  that  calne  in  fully  eittialtsed  it,  If  it  did 
not  do  more  ;  and  the  confidence  had  become  a9  nearly  ss.posilble  perfect  by  the 
evening  of  the  S4th."  In  this  latter  week  a  hoi  containing  between  B0O,O0D  and 
700,000  one-pound  notes,  whidh  bad  been  placed  <m  ohe  tide  as  uDtised,  Was  discovered^ 
it  is  said  by  accident,  and  these  were  immedltbtely  issued.  Mr.  Janbah,  hlluding  to 
tikis  cireudistaDce,  said :  "  As  &r  as  my  Judgment  goes,  it  saved  the  credit  of  the 
oountry."  Thi«,  however,  is  probftbly  attributing  too  mUch  weight  to  the  matter, 
seeing  that  the  great  pressure  was  OTer  in  the  previous  week.  To  use  the  kords  of 
anotbet  Bank  Director :  "  Bullion  came  in,  and  the  mint  coined  ;  they  worked  double 
tides ;  in  short,  they  were  at  work  night  and  day,  and  we  were  perpetually  receiving 
gold  i^m  abroad  and  coin  ftom  the  Inint."  On  the  S4th  6t  I>ceem1>er  the  Bank 
treasure  was  reduced  to  C4S8>000  in  coin,  and  £601,000  in  bullion ;  toother,  dei,OS7,000. 

*  The  largeet  amount  of  gold  coin  that  could  be  paid  during  banking  houra  (from  nine 
to  five)  in  one  day,  by  twenty-five  clerks,  if  counted  by  hand  to  the  petsoua  demanding  It, 
is  about  £60,000.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1832,  when  £307,000  in  gold  was  paid,  the  lelleta 
Counted  iS  sovetetgna  into  one  R^e  and  SB  into  the  others  and  if  they  l%Ian<«d,  eonCbtied 
the  operation  until  there  were  200  in  each  scale.  In  this  way  £1000  can  be  paid  Ih  a  ft* 
minntea.     The  weight  of  1000  sovereigns  U  21  lbs. :  G13  bank-nal4B  w«^h  1  Ib^ 
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On  tILe  SSbb  of  Febnlftty,  1T97,  fthcn  the  Bank  inipended  ioA  pA^metiw,  Itl  itotk  of 
coin  and  bullion  wu  nther  greater,  being  £1,086,170.  The  Bonk,  however,  wu  Dilly 
just  saved  from  a  »econd  auBpeasion  i  but  the  OoTemmeat  abBolutely  declined  to 
entertain  such  a  proposition  when  the  Dimotars  intimated  the  probabililjr  of  their 
being  run  diy.    The  panic  of  1820  hastened  several  changes  in  the  constitution  of 

-  On  khe  13th  January,  1896,  the  Ooremlnent  made  a  oonununication  to  the  Bank 
Diiecton,  pTDposing  the  establishment  of  bhmch  banks  in  some  of  tbe  principal  towns^ 
and  that  the  corporation  should  surreudei  its  eiclusi*e  privilege  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  partners  in  a  bank,  except  within  a  cwtais  distance  of  Jjondon,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  inb^uotioa  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  In  pursuance  of  tiioM  lUgges- 
tiona  the  Bank  eatabUshed  biAhches  at  Oloueester,  MancbestcT,  and  Swanseat  and  at 
seveml  othe^  places  in  the  following  jear,  much  to  the  diisati^aotion  of  the  eeuntt; 
bankett ;  thn  number  of  biftnehM  is  now  twelve.  In  ISSfl^  also,  an  Aet  was  passed 
permittibg  banks  to  be  eBtablishad  beyond  siity-fiTe  miles  of  IiondiMi  with  any  num- 
ber df  partners.  In  1B33,  on  the  r«faewal  of  its  charter,  the  BaUk  sutftndered  other 
of  its  privileges,  in  consequence  of  which  Joint-Stock  Banks  issuing  their  iiotes  might 
be  establuhed  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  mile*  fhim  London,  and  within  that  distance 
— that  is,  in  the  metropolis — provided  they  ia»tled  only  the  notOS  of  tba  B&nk  Sf  Eng- 
land. Thero  are  now  above  a  hundred  Joint-Stot^  Banks  in  England,  several  of 
ivbicb  are  established  in  London  ;  and  many  private  iianks  in  the  country  have  been 
thrHwtl  opetk  td  Joint^toCk  anociations.    The  first  joint-stock  banks  itt  th«  uOUntiy 
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Notw  ianiftd     .              .  £!7,G»l,«10 

QoTemment  Debt    . 

£11,0X6,100 

Other  Securitiea       . 

2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  ud  BolUon 

13,6Z3,03S 

minr  Bullion  . 

83,575 

£27,666,^10 

£27,656,410 

Proprietorf  CapiW  .        .  £H,66S,000 

Bert        ...       .      8,822,728 

clDdiDsDoidWelgfatAn 

PnbUc   Depodia  flnclnd- 

nnity)    .        .        . 

l*,0flS,9«3 

BuikB,    CommiKioneTS 

Notes 

8,694,276 

of  Nmtioiul  Debt,  ud 

Gold  and  SUtot  Crfn 

689,789 

Dividend  ^AcconntB)      .      8,899,881 

Other  Depoaito         .        .      9,268,23* 

Beren-da?  and  other  Bills      l,OEl,lle 

£87,493,267  £87,488,267 

The  total  dreulklion  of  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  month  ending  Feb. 
82, 1861,  WM— 

B«nk  of  England         .......    £10,107,119 

8,473,989 


Ji^tStock  BanlLB 
BcoUand 


£33,149,438 
Id  161S  the  Bank  had  ;eS7,SO0,DOO  in  dreulation  in  notes.  In  18S0  the  total  amount 
of  the  iuue  to  the  banking  department  aToraged  during  the  year  £30,000,000,  but  the 
amount  in  diculation  fluctuated  between  ;£19,000,000  and  ^21,000,000.  Its  notes  an 
a  legal  tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches,  where  thej  are  conTertible  to  gold 
on  demand.  The  Bank  never  re-isaueB  the  same  notes,  even  if  they  are  letumed 
on  its  hands  the  day  they  are  sent  out.  The  machiuerf  for  manuiacturing  the  papor, 
and  for  printing  and  numbering  the  notes  (which  is  done  in  the  Bank),  is  very  ingenious. 
In  1880  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Directors  to  impress  by  maehinerj  the  sig- 
natoiea  to  the  notes,  instead  of  bung  subscribed  by  hand.  The  notes  now  issued,  from 
the  TariouB  intricate  proceasea  adopted  in  their  manufaetoie,  are  as  difficult  of  imita- 
tion as  in  the  first  instance  thej  were  easy,  and  the  facility  led  to  very  deplorable 
remits. 

Thefirst  forgery  of  a  bank-note  occurred  in  1766,  when  the  person  who  foiged  it  was 
convicted  and  executed.  Forgery  at  common  law  was  originally  only  a  misde- 
meanour, but  with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  particularly  the  adoption  of  a 
paper  cnraency,  Acts  were  passed  rendering  the  crime  capital.  In  1781  it  was  decided 
that  the  Bank  was  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  forged  notes.  A  more  easily  fabri- 
cated Injitrument  was  never  issued,  and  detection  only  ensued  when  the  note  reached 
a  certain  department  of  the  Bank,  where  its  spuriousness  was  detected  from  certain 
privatt  marks.    The  consequence  was  that  fbrgei?,  which  was  a  comparatively  rare 
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crims  before  1797,  beoune  a  my  common  offence ;  uid  eTerr  jvu  pnbUo  feeling  wm 
outr^^  bj  tbe  executioa  of  numetotu  victim*  to  (he  facility  irith  which  the  wretch- 
edlj-engraTed  notes  of  the  Bank  were  imitated.  In  1820  there  were  101  penons  con- 
▼icted  of  fbigery,  and  S73  for  having  forged  notes  in  their  possession.  In  1818  the 
number  of  ipeisons  executed  for  forgery  was  24.  Two  remarkable  cases  of  forgery,  by 
which  the  Bank  was  a  Iomt  to  a  lai^e  amount,  occuned  in  1803  and  1824.  In  the  fonnei 
year  Mr.  Astlett,  one  of  the  chief  cashiers,  bj  re-issuing  Rxehequer  bills,  defrauded 
the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  £380,000.  The  other  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy, 
the  acting  partner  of  a  bank  in  Bemers  Street,  who,  in  order  to  ke^  up  the  credit  of 
the  hous^  forged  powers  of  attorney,  by  which  he  sold  out  of  the  Amda  large  sunui  of 
money  belonging  to  different  persons,  continuing  to  pay  the  dividends  upon  them 
until  his  detection.  A  statement  was  found  at  the  banking-house,  in  Fauntleroy's 
handwriting,  acknowledging  his  crime.  It  was  dated  May,  1816,  and  a  postscript  was 
added  to  the  following  effect: — "The  Bank  began  first  to  refuse  to  discount  our 
acceptances,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our  house:  the  Bank  shall  smart  for  it." 
The  tot^  loss  to  the  Bank  &om  Fauntleroy's  forgeries  amounted  to  ^60,000. 

By  the  Act  11  Geo.  17.  and  1  Wm.  IT.,  cap.  66,  the  punishment  of  death  for  for* 
gery  was  abolished,  and  a  punishment  vaiying  from  transportation  for  life  to  iiopri- 
■onment  for  two  years  was  substitnted. 

little  or  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  Bank  nnoe  it  was 
first  incorporated.  The  government  of  the  Bank  rests  entirely  with  tiie  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  and  twenty-four  Directors,  eight  of  whom  go  out  every  year,  and 
eight  others  are  elected  by  proprietors  holding  £000  of  Bank  Stock ;  but,  inacUcally, 
the  eight  who  come  in  are  nominated  by  the  whole  court, — that  is,  a  "house list" 
containing  their  names  being  submitted  at  a  general  meeting,  no  opposition  is  made 
to  their  appointment.  There  are  four  general  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year  j 
but  beyond  these,  and  the  regular  communicationa  which  take  place  between  the 
court  and  tbe  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  is  no  control  over  their  proceedings ;  and  the  Ministers  of  tbe  Crown  hare 
no  legal  authority  to  enforce  any  alteration  in  the  policy  of  tbe  Directors,  though 
their  views  are  of  course  always  considered  with  attention.  The  Governor  and  a 
select  committee  of  three  Directors  who  have  passed  the  chur  sit  daily  at  the  Bank. 
On  the  Wednesday  a  court  of  ten  Directors  lit  to  consider  all  Loudon  bills  sent  in  for 
discount.  On  aoother  day  there  is  a  full  meeting  of  the  Directors,  when  all  London 
notes  of  more  than  £2000  come  under  review,  and  a  statement  is  read  of  tbe  exact 
poution  of  the  Bank.  The  "Bank  parlour"  is  an  expression  commonly  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  decisions  of  the  Bank  Directors.  Tbe  total  allowance  of  the  Directors 
is  about  £6000  a  year.  They  are  not  nmally  large  holders  of  Bank  Stock.  The 
qualification  for  Governor  is  £4000 ;  Deputy-Governor,  £3000 ;  and  Director,  £2000. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  are  derived  from  the  interest  paid  by  the  Government  on 
their  capital  lent,  from  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  and  other  Government  securi- 
ties, &om  mercantile  bills  discounted,  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  from  its 
permanent  capital,  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  &om  the  use  of  the  deposits,  on  whioh 
it  does  not  allow  interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  extensiTe  pile  of  buildings  in 
which  tbe  business  of  the  Bank  is  carried  on.  The  business  was  conducted  for  many 
years  at  Qrocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  173S,  the  Oovemors 
■nd  Directors  lud  the  first  stone  of  their  new  building  in  Threadneedle  Street,  on 
the  site  of  the  house  and  garden  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  John  Houblon,  tbe  first 
Governor  of  the  Bank :  it  was  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Sampson,  and  was 
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Dpened  n>r  bUsmera  on  the  Sth  of  June,  1TO4.  At  fittt  the  Bftxfe  builditiga  coiftprUM 
oo\j  the  centre  of  the  principal  or  eoutb  froht,  this  Hall,  Bullion  Ceurt,  and  the  coUli^ 
yard.  The  e&at  and  w«at  -winga  were  added  by  Sit  RobMt  Taylor,  between  the  years 
1766  and  1786 ;  and  the  retUainder  of  the  atrUctUt^  was  completed  by  %f  Jehn  (Imum, 
who  waa  appointed  the  Bank  architect  in  1788.  He  rebliilt  many  of  thoae  parts  con- 
Btnicted  by  Sampson  aUd  Taylor,  and  the  whole  of  the  edifice  ta  ft  now  tttnda  laaf 
be  said  to  be  from  hrs  designa.  The  effect  on  the  whole  waa  good,  thoUfb  acan^Ij 
lofty  enough  lo  be  iint)rea9iTe.  In  1848  Mr.  C,  R.  CockeiclU  the  auCeeubi  of  Sir  John 
Boane,  was  instructed  to  remedy  this  def^t,  and  he  succeeded  in  effeetiaj;  a  ftefct  i«- 
proTement  by  Tety  alight  alteratioha.  The  Mntre  Of  the  south  fh>nt,  the  moat  ttnnUft- 
factory  part  of  Soahe'a  building,  receirtd  a  better  aUd  richer  com!co(  &hd  b  UaoaMnft 
balustrade  crowned  with  vases  wak  added  to  the  height  with  great  adiUtitage  to  the 
gcheral  effect.  lit  the  winga  the  alteratlona  wete  greatet:  the  attic  was  riiaed  several 
feet,  formed  into  bold  masses  over  the  end  Jjayiliona  ot  each  *rmg,  and  dtnnected  tt)* 
gather  with  a  baltistrade,  behind  'Ahich  the  intenneditte  (tortion  of  the  ftttte  is  set 
considerably  back,  by  Which  &  happy  variety  and  play  of  light  and  -shade  is  obttlinea ; 
nor  are  the  adrauced  masses  less  ha{)pily  treated,  thb  windows  introduced  bbtiaUe  the 
appearance  of  hbavinees  which  might  otherwise  have  httMided  the  increased  height^ 
while  they  render  more  apparent  the  solidity  of  the  lowe^  part  of  the  edifice.  It  nO» 
coveta  an  Irregular  space  of  four  acr^ii,  comprising  the  greater  ^lart  of  the  pftriah  of 
Bt.  Christolilier.  The  exterior  Walls  of  the  bouth  aidb  measure  366  feel ;  the  lengtb 
of  the  weBt  side  is  440  feet ;  of  the  north  side  410  feet ;  and  of  the  east  Side  !40  fl»t. 
This  area  comprises  nine  open  courts— the  Sotubd^  eotnmittee-roomB,  apartments  fbf 
oftcers  and  servants,  and  the  roeua  at>))ropriated  to  hnsihess.  The  principal  taiitS 
of  rooms  l3  oB  the  ground-floor,  ahd,  hhving  no  apartments  over  Ihen^  the  light  It 
admitted  from  above  by  lantern  lights  and  domea.  The  numbet  of  notes  beneatk 
this  floor  and  below  the  iurfaCe  tfF  the  ground  is  greater  than  of  tbofte  aboHi  gtnnnd. 
Here  are  the  vaults  in  ithieh  the  Bank  treasure  is  deposited.  The  material  used 
throughout  the  greater  part  bf  the  edifice  is  atone,  and  every  means  hate  been  tabkeii 
to  render  \i  indestructible  by  fire.  Aiiy  person  may  walk  into  the  Rotunda  and  meat 
df  the  principal  apartments.  Bpekking  of  the  Pay  Hall,  where  b^k-nbte«  kre  isMltd 
and  exchanged  for  rash.  Baron  Dublin,  in  hit  'Commercial  Power  of  Qnht  BriUib,' 
says,  "The  administration  of  a  French  bureau,  with  &11  its  iAaeceti^d&ut,  would  be 
startled  at  the  view  of  this  hall."  It  is  79  feet  long  by  40  wide,  ahd  fbrma  a  part 
of  the  original  building  by  Sampson.  A  statue  of  King  Willi4m  III.,  Who  i^  tailed  "  th« 
founder  of  the  Bank,"  wai  placed  here  when  the  business  waa  tranaferred  ftnm  Otv- 
cers'  Hall.  Amongst  the  principal  apartments  of  the  Bank  b  the  Three  pet  Ceitt. 
Consol  Office,  00  feet  long  by  GO  wide,  designed  fh>m  modela  of  the  ttomah  bathk, 
and  constructed  without  titnW.  The  Bank  Btock  Of^ce  is  designed  in  a  ^milar  style. 
The  Dividend  Warrant  Office  ii  a  now  room,  constructed  in  183S  by  Mr.  CockerelL 
It  is  aituated  in  the  West  wing  of  the  sbuth  htiiil,  and  is  divided  longitddlnaUy  into 
three  spaces  by  two  series  Of  Coupled  Corinthian  columns,  forming  ki&  wide  intet<- 
columns  on  each  side,  five  of  which  oh  the  side  towarda  the  court  coHlekpond  with  an 
many  Venetian  windows.  The  centre  avenue  is  much  loftier  than  the  others,  eScM 
having  been  formed  above  the  lateral  ones,  i^hicb  offices  are  lighted  by  a  seHea  of 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  division.  The  aide  divisions  of  the  h>om  are 
also  parted  off  in  the  middle  by  an  open  Venetian  window  with  douUe  coltimtu  alld 
pilasters.  The  architectural  ornaments  are  Hch  and  becoming,  and  the  ceiling  fd 
each  cobipartment  of  the  lateral  divisions  is  of  particularly  rich  ted  bold  desiglt. 
Bmblematle  figures  in  bat-relief  are  placed  over  the  entkUatukea  on  each  aide  of 
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thB  BichM  to  tbe  Tnuttkn  windowa  and  Ui«  cotretpcniiling  blank  eo«pftrtm«iM. 
The  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  timpl;  deeoiated  and  lighted  b;  lai^e  and  loft;  frindom, 
is  4fi  feet  by  30.  The  Court  Boom  ii  a  haodiome  apartment,  of  the  Comp<Mlc«  order, 
from  Bii  Robert  Tajlor'i  detigd.  It  it  )i{(hted  on  the  south  side  hj  Tenetian  windoira, 
looking  out  upon  a  pleasant  area  plsntcd  with  tRU  and  ibmbft,  irhich  Wae  formeilj 
the  churehjard  of  St.  Christopher'e. 

The  private  b&nhera  of  Loudon  are  the  luccOMon  of  the  "  new-foehioned  bankers," 
yrho,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentnij,  added  tiie  trade  ef  money-lending 
to  that  of  goldsmith!.  An  alteration  In  the  Bt«tB  of  the  law  relating  to  promissory 
notes,  in  1700,  was  very  favDUrable  to  the  inereiue  of  private  banks ;  bnt  it  was  not 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  centnry  that  they  became  distingitished  for  their  great 
Tvealth  and  iuimenae  business.  The  number  of  private  banks  in  London  fifty  yean 
ago  naa  06,  of  irhich  only  24  are  now  in  existence.  The  number  is  at  present  74,  in- 
cluding 10  colonial  and  9  joint-stock  banks.  Lombard  Btreet  still  nii^ntaius  its 
ancient  fame  as  the  great  centre  of  the  dealers  in  money. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Hhort  notice  of  tbe  Clearing  Bstablifhment, 
-vrhieh  was  set  on  foot  by  the  private  bankers  in  1T70.  The  present  Clearing 
House  is  situated  In  the  comer  of  a  <iourt  at  tbe  back  of  the  Ouardian  Insur- 
&nce  Office,  in  Lombard  Street.  The  busitieM  was  originally  managed  by  the  eltfks 
eschanging  cheques  in  the  street,  or  in  a  pablic-housa  {)arlour.  The  inseeuri^  of 
this  prectlce  led  to  its  being  transacted  first  in  a  room  at  Me«it«.  Bameti  and  Go.'b, 
and  next  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith's.  The  object  of  the  Clearing  House  ia 
to  save  time  and  money.  The  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange,  on  the  authority  of 
which  a  great  part  of  the  payments  and  receipts  of  money  by  bankers  is  made,  are  taken 
from  each  of  the  clearing- bankers  to  the  Clearing  House  several  times  in  the  day,  and 
tbe  cheques  and  bills  drawn  on  ohe  banker  are  cancelled  by  those  which  he  holds  on 
others.  The  joint-stock  bauks  are  exclui^ed  from  this  association  of  private  bankers. 
Some  of  the  private  bankers,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  do  not  require  the  aid 
which  these  clearances  afford,  and  others  are  too  distant  to  maintain  the  necessary 
ra.pidity  of  communication  with  the  Clearing  House.  Perhaps  there  Ut  Sot  bxoH 
than  half-a-doten  persons  in  London,  unconnected  with  banking,  who  have  enttfed 
the  pt«cincts  of  this  celebrated  establishment  ;  but  an  authentic  detail  of  its  arrange- 
ments was  some  yeat^  ago  published  by  Mr.  Tate,  author  of  the  '  Modem  Cambist,'  tb 
which  we  must  icfer  those  who  desire  something  mort  than  a  general  idea  of  th6 
system*.  The  Cltaring  House  is  fitted  up  with  desks  for  each  of  the  present  twenty- 
Bii  clearing-bankers,  whose  names,  taking  the  first  _of  each  firm,  are  artanged  iik 
alphabetical  otder  as  follows,  ovet  each  desk  :-^ 
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U  to  be  SMD.  All  th«  diatributora  aie  moving  the  mne  my  round  Uia  Toom,  wilJi  no 
further  interferetice  than  aaj  arise  from  the  mote  active  preuniig  upon  or  outstrip- 
ping the  slower  of  their  feUow-auistaats.  With  equal  celeriC;  are  their  last  credita 
entered  bj  the  dearera.  A  minute  or  two  having  pBMod,  all  the  noise  hu  ceaaed. 
The  deputj-clearers  have  left  with  the  last  charges  on  their  houses  ;  the  clearen  an 
silently  occupied  in  casting  up  the  amounts  of  the  accounts  in  their  books,  balancing 
them,  and  entering  the  differences  in  their  balance-sheets,  until  at  length  announco- 
ments  begin  to  be  heard  of  the  probable  amounts  to  b«  reoeived  or  paid,  as  ft  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  aettlement.  The  four  o'clock  balances  having  been  entered  in  Um 
balance-sheet,  each^clearer  Tgoes  ntond  to  oheck  and  mark  off  his  accounts  with  the 
rest,  with  '  I  charge  jou,'  or '  I  credit  you,'  according  M  eadi  balance  is  in  his  favour 
or  against  hint** 

In  th«  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Banks,  there  ii  a  return  of  tiie  payments  made  through  the  Clearing 
House  for  the  year  1839,  and,  omitting  all  sums  under  £100,  the  total  was  £954,401,600. 
The  average  for  each  day  would  consequently  be  lather  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling 
(the  actual  payments  range  from  £1,SOO,000  to  £6,2^,000),  while  that  of  the  sums 
actually  paid  was  about  £213,000.  It  has,  however,  aometimes  h^ipened  that  amngle 
house  has  had  to  pay  above  half  a  million  of  money.  The  payments  through  the 
Clearing  House  of  three  bankers,  in  1639,  nnged  from  £100,000,000  to  £107,000,000 
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«  Tms  country,"  said  the  late  Mi.  Rothsohild,  in  1838,  "  is,  in  general,  the  Bank  for 
the  whole  world — I  mean,  that  all  transactions  in  India,  in  China,  in  Germany,  in 
Buada,  and  in  the  whole  world,  are  all  guided  here,  and  settled  in  this  country." 
The  centre  of  these  operatjona,  the  heart,  ai  it  were,  of  this  "  Bank  for  the  whole 
world,"  is  a  circumscribed  spot  lying  eastward  of  the  Mansion  House.  Hera  are 
the  Bank  and  the  Boyal  Exchange^  the  Btoek  Exchange,  the  great  private  and  Joint- 
stock  Banks,  the  offices  of  the  bullion,  bill,  and  discount  brokers,  and  of  the  stock 
and  share  bnikers.  Some  years  ago,  in  pulling  down  the  French  church  in  Thread- 
needle  Stfeet,  there  was  exposed  to  view  a  tesselated  pavement,  which,  at  least  four- 
teen centuries  ago,  had  borne  the  actual  tread  of  Roman  feet ;  and  the  immediate 
neighbonihood  waa  probably  the  most  opulent  part  of  Roman  London.  A  greater 
power  than  the  Roman,  a  [Mwer  of  which  the  maateiB  of  the  old  world  had  no  con- 
ception, now  reigns  supreme  on  this  very  spot  As  a  witty  writer  (the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith)  has  remarked,  "  The  warlike  power  of  every  country  depends  on  their  Three 
per  Cents.  If  Cnaai  were  to  re-appear  on  earth,  Wetteuhall's  List  would  be  more 
important  than  his  Commentaries ;  Rothschild  would  open  and  shut  the  Temple  of 
Janus ;  Thomas  Baring,  or  Bates,  would  probably  command  the  Tenth  Legion ;  and 
the  soldien  would  march  to  battle  with  loud  cries  of  Scrip  and  OmnJuiti  Reduced, 
Consols  and  Oeeaar." 

Three  centuries  ago  the  centre  of  the  money-power  of  Europe  was  at  Antwerp, 
But,  in  1C66,  Clough,  the  agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Gtresham  in  the  Low  Countries,  ex- 
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preeMd  wa  opinion  that,  were  proper  meuu  taken  to  create  confidenee,  "  there  would 
be  more  money  found  in  London  thut  in  Andwerpe^  whensomever  tbe  Queene's  Mb- 
jeet;  should  have  need  ;"  and  in  1570  QreEham  proceeded  to  act  upon  this  opinion. 
Writing  to  Cecil,  he  uiged  upon  him  the  sxpedienoy  of  nurang  the  oeceasarj  supply 
of  money  for  the  Queen  from  her  own  subjects,  "  wherebie  all  other  princes  maie  see 
what  a  Prinoe  of  power  she  ya,"  A  loan  was  therefore  proposed  to  the  Uerchant- 
AdTenturars,  who  referred  it  to  a  common  hall,  where  it  was  negatived  by  a  show  of 
hands,  a  proceeding  not  very  imprudent,  considering  the  bad  faith  of  Her  Majesty  as 
a  borrower  of  money.  In  our  account  of  the  Royal  Exchange  we  have  related  how 
Qresham  overcame  this  reluctance,  and  bow,  as  the  confidenee  of  the  merchants  was 
■ecored  l^  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  pnncipal,  loans  were  after- 
wards frequently  ncgociated  between  them  and  the  state.  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  practice  which  Elizabeth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  for  raiaing 
the  most  paltry  sums,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  demand  poemptoiily  of  one  or 
otber  of  the  City  Companies. 

The  growth  of  the  National  Debt,  and  with  its  increase  the  eztoaradinaiy  develop- 
ment of  the  financial  capabilitiea  of  the  country  and  its  high  credit,  would  astound 
the  men  who  lived  only  a  century  ago,  while  to  us  the  wonder  is  that  less  than  a  cen- 
toiy  and  a  baU  since  (in  1702)  the  public  debt  of  the  nation  was  little  more  than 
■ixteen  millions  sterling.  Such  a  debt  as  this  oould  now  be  paid  off  at  a  day's  notice. 
In  1736  the  debt  did  not  exceed  fifty  millions ;  in  17C6  (not  a  century  ago)  it 
amounted  to  about  sevens-four  millions ;  in  1776  (within  the  memory  of  peTS<au 
living)  it  was  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  The  American  war 
raised  it  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions ;  and  the  first  wax  with  France, 
ending  with  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  incivased  it  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  mil- 
lions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  in  181fi,  the  debt  was  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  millions ;  and  after  nearly  forty  yean*  peace  it  is  little  less  than  eight 
hundred  millions.  In  1792  the  entire  public  expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  was  under  twenty  niillions ;  and  in  1814,  for  that  one  year,  it  exceeded  one 
hundred  millions;  while  from  1606  to  1815  the  average  was  above  dgbty-four  mil- 
lions. The  esoess  of  expenditure  over  income  in  those  twenty-four  years  of  war  was 
upwards  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  sterling.  lArge  fortunes  were 
made  during  this  period  by  loans  and  stock-jobbing.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
great  struggle  with  Fiance  nothing  could  exceed  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  country. 
In  December,  1796,  a  loan  of  £18,000,000  was  raised  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Negociations  for  peace  had  been  for  some  time  pending  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  Directory.  The  SYench  authorities  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
come  to  terms;  and  their  reluctance  was  supposed  in  this  country  to  arise  from  an 
opinion  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  England  were  crippled,  or,  perhaps,  nearly 
exhausted.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  minister,  to  show  that  his  power  of  raising  money 
was  asgreat  as  ever,  asked  for  aloan  of  £18,000,000  for  theservioeof  the  ensuing  year 
(1797).  The  plan  by  which  this  large  sum  was  to  be  raised  he  communicated  to  the 
Bank  Directors  in  the  following  notice : — "  Every  person  subscribing  £100,  to  reoeive 
£112  in  6  pet  cent,  stock,  to  be  irredeemable,  unless  with  the  c<msent  of  the  owner, 
until  the  expiration  of  thi«e  years  after  the  present  6  per  cents,  shall  have  bean  re- 
deemed or  reduced,  but  with  tbe  option  of  the  holder  to  be  paid  at  par,  at  any 
shorter  period,  not  less  than  two  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace.  Payment  in  either  case  to  be  made  in  money,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
in  a  3  per  cent  stock  valned  at  76,  liable,  if  wished,  to  be  converted  for  a  certain  -pjo- 
portion  into  a  life  annuity.    The  first  payment  on  the  13th  of  January,  the  second  in 
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Much,  thri  mnftlnlng  itiBtklmenU  betWeon  UarA  and  tk«  Oetobcr  fblhwiag.  The 
Tcceipla  not  to  be  fnaable  till  «ft«r  the  lecood  iDBtalment,  or  til)  after  £80  baa  been 
depoiited  on  och  £100.    Discoutit,  at  uiuil,  on  pninpt  payment."    The  faopea  of  Uia 

Dbtion  wen  Btrong  tbat  bj  a  great  demoDBtrstion  of  the  unexhausted  power  of  Bdj^'- 
land  to  continue  the  war,  the;  would  deitroj  the  unfounded  notion  of  the  Franeh 
Directory,  and  thug  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  deGnitiTe  treat;  of  peace. 

The  iubieription  wai  opened  on  Thundaj,  December  Ist.  The  Bank,  la  ita  corpo- 
rate ca|~a>;il;,  eubacHbed  one  million  aterling,  and  each  of  the  Directors  inditidaij]^ 
£400,OOD.  When  the  booki  werd  cloaed  tbe  fint  da;  fire  miUioni  btd  been  «ui>- 
Hfibbd,  and  when  the;  wer«  cloeed  on  Frlda;,  the  wcond  da;,  the  lubmiptinnl 
aino<lntedto£ll,900,000  and  upwards.  The  et^etUeal  to  subscribe  wai  not  leM  on 
th«  Saturday.  On  Monda;,  the  Qth,  the  conntr;  mbicriptiotu  were  entend  ftnt,  be- 
toto  tUs  dtrars  were  opened,  and  when  thi«  wm  done  little  remained  to  conipletB  the 
eighteen  millions.  The  lebb;  was  crowded.  When  the  dbore  ware  open^  at  tM 
o'clock  M  usual,  numbers  could  not  get  near  the  books  at  all;  and  many  pertOnk  called 
to  those  1rhr>  ^ere  ligning  to  enter  their  namei  for  then.  Bo  great  and  so  general 
Ml  the  desire  t«  subscribe,  that  the  room  Iibi  a  scene  of  the  utmust  confusion.  At 
tW^nt;  minutej  ^st  eleren  the  lUbaeilptiDQ  ftas  declared  to  be  full^  and  great  num- 
bers were  compfelted  retuctautl;  to  go  awa;  lAitfaaut  baring  subscribed:  PertobB  eott- 
tintlM  to  borne  lodj^  aflerwarda,  and  a  r&st  aumbOr  of  etders  Were  aeilt  b;  post  whieh 
ifete  too  IMe  to  be  executed.  It  is  a  eurlous  fact  thAt  the  subscription  fbr  this  iitoT- 
aioiih  sum  was  completed  in  fiflbeti  bouta  and  twenty  minUtes;  th&t  ii,  December  \ii, 
two  hours;  December  End,  tiz  hours  I  Decfember  3rd,  six  hours;  December  fith,  bite 
bour  ahd  twenty  n^nutea.  Molt  of  tbe  eor^ratiotiB  in  the  City  (otle  of  which,  kboQt 
tiro  MUturiel  befdr^  relUctantl;  raised  £60  fbr  QneeU  Blieabeth)  subscribed  £SeO;000, 
and  most  of  the  bttnkerg  £SO,O0O.  The  loan,  from  the  stitbulus  trf  natibnal  enltft- 
liient  iltlder  which  it  was  Mied,  *U  deiigaeted  tie  Loyaftg  Lean. 

The  StfUth  Sea  Bubble  created  so  mubh  prejudice  agatnil  speeUlatoTt  ill  the  t>aUife 
securltlel  that;  in  179D;  the  House  of  CoUnlObs  fatSed  a  rote  without  eppodtion  to 
the  effitct  "  th&t  hbtbing  Can  tehd  more  tb  the  establlshmeut  of  public  credit  thut 
preventing  this  iufamoul  practice  of  stock-Jobbing."  A  pamphlet,  pttbllsheil  in  ITld, 
entitled  'The  Anatomy  of  Extihange  Alley,'  tboAt  that  all  the  ordinary  Artiflcea  for 
ndsing  ur  deftrelaing  thb  prices  of  stocks  by  fkln  rumourt  wet«  in  full  piae^ca  I7  thb 
iu^niohs  s^ecuUtori  of  tt)4t  day.  "  If  they  meet  With  a  cull,  a  youn^  dBalflr  that 
has  money  to  I&;  out,  they  catch  him  at  the  door,  whisper  to  him, '  Bir,  here  is  t  great 
piece  of  news  ;  it  is  Hot  yet  public ;  it  it  worth  a  thousand  guineas  but  to  mentioii  tt. 
I  am  heartily  glad  I  met  you,  but  let  it  be  as  secret  as  the  black  side  of  your  toul;  for 
the;  knoir  nothing  of  It  yet  In  the  Coffee  House ;  if  the;  should,  stodc  wbuld  rise  tea 
per  cent.  In  a  moment,  And  I  warrant  yoU  Sbuth  Sea  stock  will  bb  it  £130  in  a  week's 
lime  afUr  it  i^  knowu.'  '  Well,'  M;s  the  *eak  creature, '  prltheb,  dear  Tom,  wh&t  is 
it  V  '  Why,  rfeaUy,  sir,  I  will  let  you  lato  the  secTet  upon  your  hohonr  to  keep  it  till 
you  bear  of  It  from  Other  hands.  Why,  't  Is  this ;  the  Pretender  is  certainly  taken, 
and  it  carried  prisoner  t«  the  Castle  of  Milan.'"  The  "cull"  is  referred  to  thd  Secrch- 
taT;  of  State's  offlbe,  and  there,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  i  confederate  meets  him 
and  gives  a  pretended  confirmation  of  the  rumour.  Tn  the  end  the  unwafy  maU  is 
"bubbled."  At  this  period  the  great  resort  of  the  speculators  was  Jonathan's  Coflbe 
House,  in  Change  Alley,  or  "the  Alley,"  as  it  was  called.  In  1T8S,  an  ictlon  was 
brought  against  the  proprietor  of  Jonathan's  fbr  pushing  the  plaibtiff  out  of  the 
house  ;  and  It  l>eing  proved  that  the  place  had  heea  a  mariiet,  time  out  of  mind,  for 
buying  and  selling  Qcvetnmluit  seouHtiMj  the  jury,  under  the  dii«ction  of  Chitf  fot- 
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tiM  JCtuufield,  bMught  in  %  wdiot  in  tha  plaintira  tkvivx,  «iUi  oaa  ibilung  da- 
magw.  Ai  the  buiiaeii  of  itodi- jabbing  iociMMd,  n  aors  oooamadiuuB  Koam  wM 
opened  in  Threadneedle  fitrett,  to  whiah,  m  wa  are  infeimed,  kdmiauon  «u  obUined 
on  pn;ment  of  sispeDce.  The  Bkak  Botundk  wm,  at  one  period,  tha  plac*  whan 
barguni  in  stoclig  vere  made.  Towardi  the  doie  of  tha  last  centurj  the  increaMd 
■eale  of  tniiuctiona  in  the  Funds,  and  the  new  loam  whioh  were  continuall]  being 
failed,  iodueed  the  principal  fraquantan  of  the  itock-maiket  to  iuhMiiba  for  the 
•reotion  of  a  building  for  their  aaeominodatiDn.  Capal  Oourt,  on  the  eaat  aide  of 
Baitbolomew  lAne,  onoe  the  residenoe  of  Sir  Wiiliam  Capel,  Lord  Major  in  1A04,  wai 
fixed  upen  a*  a  ooDvanient  situation  for  the  purpOBe.  The  first  itona  was  laid  on  the 
18th  of  Majr,  1801,  and  cantaini  an  insoription,  which  states,  foe  the  infonnation  of 
r«mot«  posterity,  that  the  National  Debt  waa  then  upwards  of  five  hundred  milliona. 
This  building,  which  ia  the  present  Stock  Exchange,  was  opened  in  March,  ISQB. 
The  entranoe  to  Capal  Court  i«  nearly  oppoaite  tha  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  Bank 
laading  to  the  room  in  that  building  called  the  Rotunda. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  transact  husinass  at  tha  Stock  Exchange  unleii  he  is  a  meqi- 
b«r.  If  a  stranger  unluohily  wander*  into  the  place  he  is  quiokl;  buitled  out. 
Theia  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  firmi  of  stook-brokera  in  Landon,  wboaa 
plaeei  of  buiinesi  axe  situated  in  the  streela,  courts,  and  elleji  within  five  minutw' 
wa)k  of  the  Royal  Bichanga.  To  these  we  muat  add  thirty  or  forty  bullion,  bill,  and 
diaoount  brokers.  AI)  the  more  respeotable  of  these  monay-doalers  are  membeM  of 
the  Stock  fiichange,  and  the  total  number  of  mambar*  is  at  prvtent  aliout  lis  hnn- 
dsad  and  fifty.  Tha  admission  takes  place  by  ballot,  and  the  oommittea  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  is  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
Every  new  member  of  the  "  house,"  as  it  is  called,  must  be  introduced  by  tbma  rHpM- 
iable  memt>^«,  each  of  whom  antars  into  security  in  j£300  for  two  yean.  At  the  sod 
of  ^wo  years,  when  the  respectability  of  the  part;  is  supposed  to  be  fiiirly  ascertained 
and  known,  tha  liability  of  tha  sureties  oaases  ;  but,  as  each  member  of  the  house  is 
i*^]ected  every  year,  if  in  tha  course  of  the  preceding  twelTomonth  ihett  is  aaj' 
thing  discreditable  in  fats  conduct,  he  is  not  le-eleoted.  If  a  member  bacomei  a  de- 
faulter, he  ceases  to  be  a  member ;  though,  after  inquiry,  ha  may  be  re-admitted  on 
paying  a  certain  composition  ;  but  he  must  be  le-admitted,  if  at  all,  by  vote  of  the 
committee.  When  a  member  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  oteditors,  there  are  certain 
official  aasignees  who  receive  all  the  money  due  to  him  and  divide  it  amongst  his  cre- 
ditors. No  man  can  be  re-admitted  unless  be  pays  Qs.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  from  r«- 
iouraes'of  his  own,  over  and  above  what  has  been  collected  firam  bis  debtors.  As 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  Stock  Bxchange  are  contrary  to  law,  and  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  the  courts,  the  members  are  only  to  be  held  to  them  by  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  suoh  restraints  in  the  way  of  exposure  and  d^radation  as  the  governing  oommit- 
tea  may  be  authorised  to  apply  by  the  general  body  of  mem)>ers.     Oases  of  dishonour- 
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railways,  c&nala,  joint-itock  builu,  and  other  public  eompuiieB  ;  soida  call  ihemselTes 
discouat-bioken  and  mouBj'dealeTi,  Mid  tnnuet  biuiuns  to  a  large  extent  in  com- 
mercial iBcuritiea — that  is,  in  biUi  diawn  b;  inerchanta  and  trftdeatnen  on  m^vaotile 
banmctiona.  Bai^uB  are  made  in  the  presence  of  a  third  part^,  and  the  t«nns  are 
amply  entered  in  a  pocket-book  ;  but  tbej  are  checked  next  daj,  and  the  jobber's 
clerk  (their  clerks  are  members  also  of  the  house)  pays  or  receives  the  monej,  and 
sees  that  the  securities  are  correct.  There  are  but  three  oi  fbur  dealers  in  Excheqncr 
Bill«,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  securitiei  pass  through  their  bands.  The  majori^ 
of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  employ  their  capital  in  any  way  which  offers 
the  slightest  chance  of  profit,  and  keep  it  in  conTertible  securities,  so  that  it  can  be 
changed  from  band  to  hand  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  brokers  are  employed 
to  execute  the  orders  of  bankers,  merchants,  capitalists,  and  private  indiriduale  ;  and 
the  jobbers  on  'Change  are  the  parties  with  whom  they  deal.  When  the  broker 
appears  in  the  market  he  is  surrounded  by  the  jobbers.  One  of  the  "  cries  "  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  "Borrow  moneyl  borrow  moneyl"  a  singular  one  to  general 
apprehension ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  credit  of  the  borrower  most  either 
be  first-rate  or  his  security  of  the  most  satisfoctory  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
principal  who  goes  into  this  market,  bat  his  broker.  "  Have  you  money  to  lend  to- 
dayl"  is  a  question  asked  with  a  nonchalance  which  would  astonish  the  simple  man 
who  goes  to  a  "  Mend  "  with  such  a  question  in  bia  mouth.  "  Yea,"  may  be  the  reply. 
"  I  want £10,000 or £SO,000."  "On  what  security  1"  for  that  ii  therital  qneetion; 
and  that  point  being  settled,  the  transaction  goes  on  smoothly  and  quickly  enough. 
Another  mode  of  doing  business  is  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  borrower  or  lender, 
who  asks,  "  What  sfe  Exchequer  1 "  The  answer  may  be,  "  Forty  to  forty-two."  ThU 
is,  theputy  addressed  will  buy  .£1000  at  40t.  ud  sell  £1000  at  42f.  The  jobbers 
cluster  around  the  broker,  who  perhaps  says,  "  I  must  have  a  price  in  jECODO."  If  it 
suits  them  they  will  say,  "  Five  with  me,  five  with  me,  five  with  me,"  making  fifteen ; 
or  they  will  say  each,  "  Ten  with  me ;"  and  it  is  the  broker's  bumness  to  get  these 
parties  pledged  to  buy  of  bim  at  40,  or  to  sell  to  him  at  43,  they  not  knowing  whether 
he  is  a  buyer  or  seller.  The  broker  then  deelarei  his  purpose,  saying,  fnv  example, 
"  Qentlemen,  I  sell  to  you  £20,000  at  40i. ;"  and  the  sum  is  then  apportioned  among 
them.  If  the  money  were  wanted  only  for  a  month,  and  the  Exchequer  market 
remained  the  same  during  that  time,  the  buyer  would  have  to  give  42  in  the  market 
for  what  he  sold  at  40,  being  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  the  selling  price ; 
besides  which  he  would  have  to  pay  the  broker  It.  per  cent,  commission  on  the  sale, 
and  U.  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  again  on  the  bills,  which  would  make  alti^ther  4«. 
per  cent.  If  the  object  of  the  broker  be  to  buy  Consols,  the  jobber  offers  to  buy  his 
£80,000  at  96,  or  to  sell  him  that  amount  at  90  j,  without  being  at  all  «ware  which  he 
Is  enga^g  hims^  to  da.  The  same  person  may  not  know  on  any  particular  day 
whether  he  will  be  a  borrower  or  lender.  If  he  has  sold  stock  and  has  not  repurchased, 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day  be  would  be  a  lender  of  money  ;  but  if  he  has 
bought  stock,  and  not  sold,  he  would  be  a  borrower.  Immense  sums  are  lent  on  con- 
dition of  being  recalled  at  the  short  notice  of  a  few  hours.  These  loans  are  often  for 
BO  short  a  period,  that  the  uninitiated,  who  have  no  other  idea  of  borrowing  than 
tiiat  which  the  old  proverb  supplies,  that  "  He  who  goes  ar-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowin^" 
would  wonder  that  any  man  should  barrow  £10,000  or  £20,000  for  a  day,  or  at  most 
a  fortnight,  and  which  is  liable  to  be  called  fcr  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  fiudlities 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  afibrds  for  the  easy  fiow  of  capital  in  any  direction 
where  profit  is  to  be  secured  will  explain  the  mystery.  The  directors  of  a  railway 
company,  whose  receipts  are  £12,000  or  £14,000  per  week,  insteftd  of  locking  up  this 
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sum  ereiy  wad  in  their  airong-box,  u  &  premiom  for  the  ingennitr  of  the  London 
thieves,  authorise  a  broker  to  lend  it  on  proper  securities.  Penons  who  paj  luge 
duties  to  GoTemment  at  fixed  periods,  and  sie  in  receipt  of  these  duties  from  the 
time  of  their  last  pajmeat,  malke  something  of  the  gndxuJljr  accumulating  sum  bj 
lending  it  foi  a  week  or  two.  A  person  whote  c»pital  is  intended  to  b«  l^d  out  in 
mortgage  on  real  property  finds  it  advantageous  to  lend  it  out  uutU  he  meets  with  a 
suitable  offer.  The  great  bankers  have  constantly  large  sums  which  aie  not  required 
for  their  till,  and  they  direct  their  brokers  to  lend  this  surplus  cash  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  One  banker  lends  about  ^£400,000  to  the  jobb«vs  on  erery  settling  daj. 
Bankers  are  also  borrowers  at  times,  as  well  as  lenders,  The  Bank  of  England  some- 
times, and  also  the  East  India  Company,  employ  their  brokers  to  ruse  money  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Some  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  coll  themselTcs,  appro- 
priately enough,  "  managers  of  balances."  Whatever  the  market  rate  of  intwest 
may  be,  it  is  more  advantageous  to-  a  capit»list  to  employ  his  resources  at  the  smallest 
rate  of  profit  rather  than  that  it  should  remun  idle.  Sometimes  the  jobber,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  will  lend  his  money  at  1  per  cent,  rather  than  not  employ  it  at  all.  But  the 
extiaordiuary  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
aie  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  money-lender  to  resort  to  the  Stock  Bxohange. 
During  the  shutting  of  the  stocks  looney  is  invariably  scarce ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
dividends  become  payable,  it  is  again  abundant.  At  other  times,  on  one  day  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  10  per  cent  and  the  next  day  only  S.  The  rate  of  interest  offered 
in  the  morning  will  also  frequently  differ  from  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
afternoon.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  eveiybody  has  been  anxious  to  lend 
money  in  the  morning  at  4  per  cent.,  when  about  two  o'clock  money  has  become  so 
scarce  that  it  could  with  difficulty  be  borrowed  at  10  per  cent  For  example,  if  the 
price  of  Consols  be  low,  persons  who  are  desirous  of  raising  money  will  give  a  high 
rateof  interest  rather  than  sell  stock.  Again,  an  iudiridual  wants  to  borrow  flOO/HX) 
on  Consols,  but  they  happen  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  jobber  may  borrow  on 
them  at  S  per  cent,,  and  lend  the  very  same  money  on  another  description  of  Oorem- 
ment  security  at  C  per  cent.  The  constant  recurrence  of  these  opportunities  of  turn- 
ing .capital  is  of  course  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  profit  of  the  Jobber,  after  he  has  concluded  a  bargain,  depends  upon  the  stat« 
of  the  market,  whidi  may  be  depressed  by  extensive  sales,  or  by  the  competition  of 
buyers.  These  jobbers  are  middle  men,  who  are  always  ready  either  to  buy  or  seli 
at  a  minute's  notice,  and  hence  a  broker,  in  dealing  for  his  principal,  who  wants  to 
borrow  mon^,  has  no  need  to  liunt  after  another  broker,  who  has  money  of  uiother 
principal  to  lend,  but  each  resorts  to  the  jobber,  who  is  both  a  borrower  and  lender. 
The  following  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm  of  stock- 
brokers, or,  perhaps,  nlore  properly  speaking,  of  money-dealers,  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase,  "  managers  of  balances,"  is  official,  and  may  be  fully  relied  ou: — "  Our 
business,  in  addition  to  that  of  mere  stock-brokers,  extends  to  the  dealing  in  money, 
tiiat  is,  borrowing  of  bankers,  capitalists,  and  others,  their  surplus  or  unemployed 
moneys,  for  the  piupose  of  lending  again  at  advanced  rates, '  the  difference  of  rate 
being  our  remuneretion  for  the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  thereon.  By  the  gensral 
fitdlity  thus  afforded,  from  our  being  almost  always  ready  either  to  borrow  or  lend,  we 
have  become^  as  it  were,  a  channd  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
luaus  between  Lombard  Btieet  and  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  the  magnitude  of  our 
money-dealings  will  be  at  once  understood  when  I  state  that  we  have  both  had  and 
made  loans  to  upwards  of  £300,000  at  a  time  with  one  house  ;  that  the  payments  and 
r»ceipts  through  our  banking  account  on  each  tide  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
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TMt  amonnt  of  fnon  ttiirtj  to  forty  niUiom  »  jew-  Our  iauu  far  tit*  yeu  endiag 
October,  1341,  eiCMded  tkiit;  niillion*,  being  mi  »T«rage  of  tl>re«  miUiani  ar^BODth, 
or  £100,000  anicj ;  Mid  gauendlj,  upon  fom  or  firs  dkfB  ia  artxj  month,  the  lout* 
luTO  unounted  to  IfiO,  8,  3,  4,  S,  mi  even  4700,000  in  a  single  dsj." 

KotwithftkDding  the  magnitude  of  the  botineu  oreated  bj  the  National  Debt,  an 
income  of  upwards  of  £50,000,000  a  year  from  the  tasee,  an  annual  cii(nilaU<m  of  Bill* 
of  Exchange  amounting  to  botwaen  £600,000,000  and  £600,000,000,  a  ciMulation  of 
Bxohequer  Sill*  Taiying  bom  £26,000,000  to  £30,000,000  a  jeax,  the  perpetual  bMna- 
fer  of  ihanw  in  nilsajl,  besides  the  traffic  in  shares  in  canals,  banbi,  insurance  oficei, 
and  public  companiei,and  in  the  foreign  Funds,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stook  ExchaBge 
would  soareelj  find  suffioiont  omploymont,  if  all  the  traiuactions  which  take  place 
there  were  absolutely  of  a  band  fid*  character,  and  led  in  eveiy  case  to  an  actual 
tranifer  of  the  pioperty  which  «u  the  object  of  ipeoulation.  "  'Eiiu«-ba^;aini "  fill  up 
their  leisure,  and  the  excitement  which  attends  auoh  tnueaotions  is  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise  to  thoae  who  are  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  itock  Exchange. 
The  origin  of  these  transaotions  was  legitimate  enough.  At  certain  periods,  which 
occur  half-jearlj,  the  transfer-books  at  the  Bank  are  "shut"  for  sereral  weeks,  in 
order  to  afiord  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  diyidend  warrants.  During  this  in- 
teiral  a  person  who  buys  or  sells  stock  must  necessarily  do  so  speculatiTsly,  "  for  the 
ppMUDg,"  that  is,  for  transfer  on  the  day  on  wliich  the  tianifer-books  are  ro-opened. 
These  half-yearly  opportunities  for  speculatire  transactions  were  not  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  desire  foi  "doing  business"  which  prevails  amongst  speoulatora,  and, 
'  accordingly,  penodieal  dates  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  similar  to  the  "opening,"  at  interrals  of  about  six  weeke,  making  alto- 
gether about  eight  tettltng  days,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  of 
these  "  settling  days  "  corresponding  with  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank 
books  for  public  transfer.  The  prioe  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  tnnsfomd  on  the 
next  settling  day  is  called  the  price  "oit  acecuol"  A  party  engages  to  sell  to  another 
for  a  certain  sum  a  oertain  amount  of  stock  on  the  next  "  settling  day,"  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  seller  being  that  by  the  day  in  question  the  market-price  of  stock  will 
be  lower  than  the  price  agreed  upon ;  that  of  the  buyer,  that  it  will  be  higher.  The 
matter,  howeTcr,  instead  of  being  arranged  by  an  actual  ti&nsfer  of  stock,  is  settled 
aimply  by  the  losing  party  paying  the  "difference,"  that  is,  the  seller,  in  case  of  the 
price  on  the  "  settling  day  "  turning  out  to  be  below  that  stipulated  for,  gains  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  sums,  and  the  buyer  loses ;  but,  if  the  price  rises  abore 
Aat  stipulated  for,  exactly  the  reverse  would  happen.  The  whole  transaction  is 
founded  on  the  anticipation  of  a  rise  by  one  party  and  a  fall  by  the  other,  and  is, 
in  foci,  essentially  a  bet.  The  amount  of  the  bet  which  is  «roA  and  lost  is  the  diffin'' 
ence  between  the  price  agreed  upon  and  the  actual  selling  price.  These  baqpains  are 
illegal,  and  oanuot  be  enforced  by  law.  The  jobbers,  therefore,  depend  upon  each 
other's  honour.  The  terms  "  Bull "  and  "  Bear,"  which  are  fomiliar  to  every  reader 
of  a  newqiapor,  are  used,  the  former  to  designate  those  who  speonlato  for  a  rise,  and 
the  latter  for  those  who  endeaveur  to  efiect  a  fall  in  prices,  as  the  bull  tosn*  the 
objects  of  its  attack  in  the  air,  and  the.  bear  endeavours  to  trample  it  under  foot. 
The  "Bull"  who  buys  £SO,000  Oonsola  for  the  settling  day,  or  "fer  the  aooount,"  as  it 
ii  technically  called,  endeavours  to  sell  them  again  in  tbt  interval  at  a  higher  price  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Bear  "  would  endeavour  to  sell  the  £60,000  (which, 
nevertheless,  he  does  not  possess,  as  no  transfor  actually  takes  place)  tfer  the  aoaouat," 
with  a  view  of  buying  them  in  for  the  purpoN  of  balandog  the  transaction  at  a  lower 
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ilia  public  fiiTtuiie,  vnrj  oiraunutktiae  whiol)  aan  affect  ibe  tuMt  leiuitiTe  of  pditical 
buamclan,  rt-uU  upon  the  intweitd  of  either  the  spacuUtoi  lor  &  tIm  or  a  tti\  is 
the  public  fuuda.  When  ths  Mcouut  ii  not  cloMd  on  the  wttling  dkj,  the  itock  i« 
Mrried  on  to  a  future  d&j,  oa  luch  tenua  m  the  p&rtiei  may  agree  on.  Thii  is  called 
»  "  oontinuation,"  vhioh  u  nothing  more  than  inteioBt  for  money  lont  on  wcuritj  of 
stoek,  which  Suctuatei  in  the  moit  agreeable  manner  for  a  apeculator,  Moording  to 
the  icaicitj  or  abundanee  of  mone;.  Opcnting  upon  the  "  contiountian  "  is  ft  &- 
TOurite  mode  of  speculation  unongit  thoM  who  can  command  large  capitals,  and  the 
foreign  sloakg  offer  the  moit  tempting  iaducement*  to  thii  kind  of  enterpriM,  a«  thej 
ftra  lulgect  to  greater  fluctuation  than  the  English  itocki ;  and  though  the  aacqrity 
ii  Mt  M  good,  the  rate  of  interut  ii  higher,  being  Mmetimei  equal  to  IS  per  cent> 
per  annum. 

Of  all  the  meani  of  making  a  fortune  none  ii  «>  rapid  ai  ipeculation  in  the  Fundi, 
■<— if  good  fortune  do  but  smile  on  the  ipeculator, — nor  anj  more  uncertain.  No  Stock 
Bschange  in  Europe  aSbrdi  suoh  facilitiea  for  speculation  as  that  of  London,  for  the 
dealings  are  not  confined  to  English  Qovemment  Seourities,  but  embrace  evecj  de- 
•oription  of  tianiferable  securitj,  shares  in  lailwajs,  minei,  canals,  insurance  com- 
pftDiea,  joint-itaek  banks,  and  indeed  all  property,  the  ugn  of  which  can  be  piMied 
from  hand  to  hand,  besides  including  ever;  desoription  of  foreign  Funds.  The  foreign 
oapitalist  is  attracted  from  every  capital  in  Europe  to  the  English  Stoek  Gxobange, 
and  the  Jews  flock  to  it  from  eiery  ijuarter  under  heaven.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
■Ible  to  arrange  under  any  number  of  general  heads  all  the  "skyey  influences"  that 
ue  oapable  of  elevating  or  depressing  the  Funds,  which  fluctuate  with  every  breeze 
of  popular  exhilaration  or  nervous  despondency,  every  fit  of  suspicion  oi  confidence, 
•very  hope  a;id  fear,  almost  every  hope,  passion,  or  caprice  of  the  human  breagt.  In 
11H7  the  prospect*  of  this  countrr>  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  the  mutiny 
in  tiie  fleet,  and  other  adreMa  circumstances,  were  so  un&vouiable,  that  the  pnce  of 
the  Three  per  Oents.  sunk  on  the  SOth  of  September,  on  the  intelligence  transpiring 
of  an  attempt  tc  negociate  with  the  French  Republic  having  &iled,  to  47g,  being 
the  lowest  price  to  whiah  they  have  ever  tallen.  The  same  Stock  is  now  at  dB.  Such 
events  as  the  hattle  of  Leipsig,  the  eicape  ef  Kapoleon  ftom  Elba,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  influenced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  these  times,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
moM  prosaic  life. 

During  the  war  many  frauds  were  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  under  various 
fonas  of  fiJee  inteUigenee  ;  but  one  of  the  most  daring,  complicated,  and  complete, 
was  that  executed  in  February,  1814,  by  A.  0.  Johnstone,  the  uncle  of  Lord  Gochnne, 
who  thu<  became  implioated,  and  a  number  of  subordinates.  The  whole,  except 
Johnstone,  who  fled  to  the  Oontinent,  were  tried  and  found  guilty.  Sued,  and  impri- 
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uewBp&pen  commenced  giTing  at  this  period  an  article  under  the  head  of  '  Monej 
Market,'  which  is  now  an  indiapennible  feature  in  every  newapaper,  daily  or  veekl;. 
In  1615  the  '  Courier'  newspaper  did  not  even  give  the  price  of  stock*. 

Perhaps  the  next  circunutaoc«  in  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  money 
market,  in  the  last  twenty  yean,  waa  the  extraordinary  forgery  of  Exchequer  Bilb  I9 
Beaumont  Smith,  the  senior  oleA  in  the  Issuing  Office,  discoTored  in  October,  1S41. 
This  case  is  remukable  not  only  for  the  large  amount  of  money  obtained,  but  for  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  escaped  detection,  that  is,  from  the  spring  of  1836  to 
nearly  the  end  of  1341.  Eis  confederate  was  Ernest  Bapallo,  a  foreigner  who  had 
been  long  resident  in  this  country.  This  fiaud  related  exclusirely  to  the  species  of 
Exchequer  Bills  oalled  Snpply  Bills,  which  are  issued  from  the  Exchequer  under 
authority  of  successiTO  Acta  of  Parlismeut  The  periods  of  issue  are  March  and 
June,  and  each  hill  is  either  paid  off  or  exchanged,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the 
office  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Exchequer,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year.  There  are 
therefore  two  exchanges  of  Exchequer  Bills  eTery  year — in  March  and  June.  The 
bills  have  a  blank  left  for  ^e  name  of  the  payee,  irtiich,  bowerer,  ie  laiely  filled  up, 
and  they  pass,  like  a  bank  note,  by  mere  delivery  1  they  are  numbered,  in  each  snccea- 
sive  issue,  in  regular  progression,  and  are  signed  with  the  name  of  the  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in  practice  the  signature  was  generally  made  by  the 
Deputy-Comptroller.  As  a  check  to  forgery,  they  are  cut  from  a  counterfoil,  by  com- 
parison with  which  their  genuineness  may  be  ascertuned.  The  number  of  these 
forged  bills  was  377,  they  were  generally  made  out  for  the  sum  of  j£1000,  and  in 
paper,  stamp,  and  ereiy  other  puticular,  they  were  genuine,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  signature,  which  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Deputy  Comptioller- 
GeneraL  Each  of  the  forged  bills  was  a  duplicate  of  a  genuine  bill ;  «o  that  to»- 
pidon  was  only  likely  to  arise  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  same  number  coming  into 
the  bands  of  the  same  person.  All  the  forged  bills  emanated  from  Smith,  and  mn 
passed  through  Bapallo.  In  raising  money  on  these  instruments  it  was  essential  to 
abstain  from  sale ;  for,  if  thus  brought  into  general  circulation,  there  would  not  tmly 
be  a  great  probability  of  duplicates  falling  int«  the  hands  of  the  same  person,  but  a 
certainty  of  being  carried  at  the  regular  periods  of  exchange  to  the  office  of  the  Pay- 
master, where  the  duplicates  would  of  course  come  also,  and  thus  in&llibly  lead  to 
detection.  The  plan  adopted  by  Smith  and  Bapallo,  in  every  case,  was  to  raise  the 
money  upon  loan,  and  before  the  next  period  of  exchange  came  round  to  redeem  it 
by  payment  of  the  money,  or  to  exchange  it  for  anothra  biU  of  more  tecent  date. 
This  method  rendered  it  necessary  to  repay  in  every  ease  the  money  advanced,  as  well 
M  to  pay  the  interest  due  upon  the  loan ;  but  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of 
employing  large  sums  of  money  in  extensive  speculations  in  the  stock  market  proba- 
bly flattered  the  confederates  with  the  hope  of  realising  lai^  fortunes  as  the  resulL 
Smith  pleaded  guilty  when  placed  on  his  trial  in  December,  and  was  tmtenced  to 
transportation ;  no  indictment  was  preferred  against  Rapallo, 
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XXVIII.    GUILDHALL  AND  THE  MANSION 
HOUSE. 


AnTiqiTAKiBt  tell  u>  that  there  wm  sn  ftncient  Saxon  1ftwH>Be  of  tk«  laws  of  Ini^^ 
impotod  probably  bj  the  nUen  of  tbat  people  after  the  conquetl  of  thii  countrj,  the 
better  to  ICMp  its  wild  and  conflicting  elementt  in  tader — which  ordained  that  eyerj 
freeman  of  fourteen  jeara  old  ihould  find  aursties  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  that,  In 
conMquence,  "oert^n  neighbours,  condsting  of  ten  familiet,  entered  into  an  asfooia' 
tion,  and  beoame  bound  to  each  other  to  produce  bi"i  who  committed  an  offence,  or 
to  make  MtisfiMstion  to  the  injured  part;.  That  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they 
raised  a  sum  of  money  amongst  themselTes,  which  they  put  into  a  comOion  stock, 
ttnd  when  one  of  the  pledges  had  committed  an  oSence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other 
nine  made  iatif&ctlon  out  of  this  stock,  by  payment  of  money  according  to  the 
offence.  In  the  mun  time,  that  they  might  the  better  identify  eaoh  other,  as  well 
as  ascert^a  whether  &ny  man  was  absent  on  unlawful  business,  they  assembled  at 
Mated  periods  at  a  common  table,  where  they  ate  and  drank  together."  This  primi- 
tire  custom,  so  simple  and  confined  in  its  operations,  was  to  beget  mighty  consequences 
in  the  bands  of  the  amalgamated  Anglo-Saxon  people.  We  find  its  associating  prin- 
ciple following  them  into  the  fortified  places  or  burghs  whet«  they  first  assembled 
for  the  purposes  of  tntde  and  commerce  (Uie  nuclei  of  out  towns),  and  affording  to 
them  an  infinitely  safer  defence  against  aggnssiDn  than  any  fortifications  could  giro, 
fa  the  TVade  Ovildt.  If,  therefore,  there  be  one  of  the  great  and  still  existing  insti- 
tutions of  antiquity,  poisassing  in  its  history  matters  of  deeper  interest  and  instruo- 
tlon  than  any  other.  It  Is  that  of  our  municipal  gOTenunant,  whose  Teiy  meeting-places 
const»ntly  remind  ns  by  their  designation  what  they  were — the  guild'halla,  and  what 
we  owe  to  the  system,  which  has,  unfortunately,  through  causes  into  which  it  is  not 
our  prorince  to  enter,  ei^oyed  of  late  years  more  of  the  popular  contempt  than  of 
popular  gratitude  :  a  feeling  which,  if  it  promised  to  be  permanent,  might  well  excite 
the  apprehension  of  the  political  philosopher  as  to  the  ultimate  well'baing  of  the 
conntfy.  All  considemtions,  then,  tend  to  inrest  the  very  word  guildhall  with  a 
more  than  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  ralue  of  the  associations  that  may  beltmg  to  a  name^ 
and  which  is  of  course  enhanced  when  it  refers,  not  merely  to  a  hall  of  a  guild,  but 
to  the  hall  of  the  guilds  generally  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  that  we  are  about  to  oetiee 
in  connection  with  Oirio  QoTCtnaent. 

The  6uildhall  of  London,  as  we  now  approach  it  from  Cheapside,  through  King 
Btreet,  appears  no  unapt  type  of  the  discordant  associations  tiiat  have  grown  up 
around  the  institution :  the  old  hall,  in  the  main,  is  there  still,  but  with  a  new  &ces 
which  shows  how  ludicronsly  inadequate  were  Its  bnildera  to  accomplish  their  appannt 
desin  of  restoring  it  in  harmony  with,  but  improving  upon  the  general  structure ;  and 
they  seem  to  tuiTe  bad  some  misgivings  of  the  kind  themselves  ;  for  they  have  so 
stopped  short  in  the  elerstion,  as  to  leave  the  dingy  and  supromely  ngly  brick  walls, 
with  their  round-headed  windows,  added  by  their  predecessors  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  hall  after  the  fire  of  London,  obtrusiTely  visible.  It  is  possible  that  the  "  little 
coU^e"  which  stood  hero  prior  to  the  year  1411,  had  been  either  in  itself  or  in  iU 
predMessoM  founded  by  the  OonfMSM-,  whoee  arme  an  yet  vltiUe  in  the  portfai  at 
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the  time  roentianed,  Uie  preseDt  hall  was  begun  by  the  coiporation,  Thomu  Knoirles 
being  then  Major.  Amoog  the  modes  adopted  of  obtaining  the  requisite  moneys 
are  some  'which,  though  commoD  enough  in  connection  with  ecclesioaticiJ  sUruetuies, 
are  remarkable  as  applied  to  a  guildhall :  Stow,  whose  authoritj  is  Fabyan,  having 
remarked,  in  his  'Surrey  of  London,' that  the  companies  gave  large  benoTolencei 
towards  the  cfaargec  thereof,  adds,  "Also  offences  of  men  were  pardoned  for  sums  of 
money  towards  this  work,  extraordinarj  fees  were  mised,  fines,  amercemeats,  and 
other  things  employed  during  seven  years,  with  a  [partial,  probably  is  meant]  con- 
tinuation thereof  three  years  more."  Even  then  the  whole  was  not  completed ;  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  items  of  a  later  date  occur  in  connection  with  the  edifice, 
such  as  that  in  1422-3  the  executors  of  Whittington  gave  £3B  towards  the  paving 
of  the  hall  with  furbeck  marble ;  about  the  same  time  was  also  erected  the  Uayor'i 
Court,  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the  porch  ;  in  1431,  Sir  William  Harryot,  Mayor, 
defrayed  the  expense  of  making  and  glazing  two  louvres  in  the  roof  of  the  hall ;  the  . 
kitchen  was  built  by  the  "procurement"  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith  and  Uayor, 
about  ICOl  ;  finally,  tapestry,  to  hang  in  the  hall  on  principal  days,  was  provided 
about  the  Bam«  time  by  Sir  Nicholas  Aldwyn,  another  Mayor.  If  we  add  to  this,  that 
a  new  council  chamber  was  erected  in  1614,  that  after  the  Qreat  Fire  the  walls  re- 
mained so  comparatively  uninjured,  that  only  roofs  and  out-offices  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the  "  truly  OoAk  fa9ade," 
as  Brayley  satirically  calls  it,  using  the  word  in  its  less  usual  but  sufficiently  evident 
acceptation,  was  built,  we  shall  not  need  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  general  history 
of  the  erection.  Before  we  enter  the  porch,  we  may  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  The  one  on  the  left  is  the  Justice  Room  of  Guildhall,  where 
the  ordinary  magisterial  business  of  that  part  of  the  City  which  lies  west  of  King 
Street  is  conducted,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Alderman ;  the  other,  or  eastern 
portion,  forming  the  business  of  the  Justice  Boom  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  the 
Mayor  presides.  The  building  opposite,  on  the  right,  contains  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Common  Fleas,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the  judges  from 
the  courts  at  Westminster  hold  their  sittings  during  certain  days  of  each  tenn,  and 
have  done  so  ftom  time  immemorial.  The  City  receives  3i.  Qd.  for  e&ch  verdict  givon 
in  these  Courts,  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  provided  ;  and  there  the 
connection  ends  at  present,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  when 
the  custom  originated.  In  both  courts  the  excessively  naked  and  chilly  aspect  of  the 
walls  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  portraits  of  the  judges  who,  after  the  file  of  London, 
cat  at  Clifford's  Inn,  to  arrange  all  difieiences  between  landlord  and  tenaut  during 
the  great  business  of  rebuilding  ;  and  who  thus,  as  Pennant  observes,  prevented  the 
endless  train  of  vexatious  lawsuits  which  might  have  ensued,  and  been  little  less 
chargeable  than  the  fire  itself.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  the  chief  manager  of  the 
good  work  in  question,  which  so  won  upon  the  City,  that,  after  the  aSair  was  con- 
cluded, they  determined  to  hare  the  portraits  of  the  whole  of  the  judges  painted  and 
hung  in  their  hall,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  their  gratitude.  Lely  was  to  have 
been  the  artist,  but,  being  too  great  a  man  to  wait  upon  the  judges  at  their  respec- 
tive chambers,  Michael  Wright,  a  Scotchman,  obtained  the  commission.  He  is  the 
painter  of  a  highly-eeteemed  portrait  of  Lacy,  the  actor,  in  three  characters,  preserved 
in  the  collection  at  Windsor.  Sixty  pounds  each  was  his  remuneration  for  the  pta^ 
tnute  at  Quildhall,  and  it  certainly  seems  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  On  the  site 
of  these  Law  Courts,  there  vras  standing,  till  the  year  1B22,  a  chapel  or  college,  which 
was  built  so  early  as  1299,  and  had,  in  its  palmiest  days,  an  establishment  of  a  custoi 
or  warden,  seven  priests,  three  clerks,  and  four  choristers.    "  Here,"  says  Pennant, 
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"  used  to  be  Mrvice  once  &  week,  nod  also  at  the  election  of  the  Major,  and  before  the 
Major's  f eait,  to  deprecate  iudigeetioa  and  all  plethoric  evils" — the  chapel  hAnog 
been  given  bj  Edward  TI.  to  the  Citj  at  the  dissolution  of  the  college.  Adjoining 
the  chapel  there  had  been,  before  SCow'b  time, "  a  fair  and  luge  librarj,"  belonging  to 
the  Ouildhall  and  College,  which  that  wholesale  pillager,  the  Protector  Somerset,  laid 
his  hands  upon  during  the  reign  of  the  joung  Edward,  on  the  plea  of  merelj  borrow- 
ing the -books  for  a  time.  In  consequence,  till  the  present  century,  the  citiien«  of 
London,  in  their  corporate  capacitj,  had  scarcelj  a  book  in  their  posaauion  ;  but  in 
1834,  an  annual  grant  of  £300,  and  a  preliminary  one  of  £600,  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  librarr,  waa  made  j  and  the  collection,  alreadj  rich  in  publications  on  civic 
topogTKphj  and  hiatorj,  promises  to  become,  in  course  of  time,  not  unwoithj  of  the 
bodj  to  which  it  belongs.  We  may  mention,  among  its  more  important  recent  ad- 
ditiODB,  the  autograph  of  Shakepero,  appended  to  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  a  tene- 
ment ueai  Puddle  Wliarf,  purchased  in  1841  for  the  sum  of  £140,  a  purchase  de- 
nounced in  the  court  of  Common  Council  as  "  a  most  wasteful  and  profligate  expendi- 
ture ;"  a  large  collection  of  early  pageants ;  and  some  of  the  more  valuable  of  the 
relicB  of  antiquity  found  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  Loudon  Bridge  and  the 
Boyal  Exchange. 

As  we  enter  the  porch,  the  genuine  architecture  of  the  original  Btructure  etrikes 
upon  the  eye  with  a  senM  of  pleasurable  surprise.  Its  arch  within  arch,  its  beauti- 
fully panelled  walls,  looking  not  unlike  a  range  of  closed  up  Gothic  windows,  the 
pillars  on  the  stone  seat,  and  the  numerous  groins  that  spring  from  them  intersecting 
the  vaulted  ceiling ;  and,  lastly,  the  gilt  bosses,  so  profusely  scattered  about,  all  seem 
to  have  remained  untouched — certainly  uninjured — from  the  days  of  their  erection, 
during  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke.  They  are,  however,  the  only  things  here  unchanged. 
A  citizen  of  that  period  would  be  a  little  puzzled,  we  suspect,  to  understand,  for  in- 
stance, the  long  bills  which  hang  on  each  side  of  the  doors  leading  from  the  porch 
into  the  hall,  containing  a  list  of  the  brokers  authorized  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
to  exercise  their  vocation  in  the  City :  the  funded  system  would  certainly  be  too  much 
for  him,  We  enter  the  hall,  and  it  does  not  need  many  glances  to  tell  us  that  it  has 
been  a  truly  msguificent  place,  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  for  its 
erection,  and  of  the  City — we  might  almost  say,  considering  its  national  importance — 
of  the  empire,  to  which  it  belonged.  Nay,  it  is  magnificent  still,  in  spite  of  the 
liberties  that  have  been  taken  with  it,  such  as  closing  up  some  of  its  windows  with 
enormous  piles  of  sculpture  ;  and  above  all,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  modem  upper 
story,  with  its  vile  windows,  and  of  the  flat  roof,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
oaken  and  arched  one,  with  its  carved  pendants,  its  picturesque  combinations,  and  its 
rich  masses  of  shade,  such  as  we  may  be  certain  once  rose  from  the  tops  of  those 
clustered  columns.  But  the  vast  dimensions  (152  feet  in  length,  SO  in  breadth,  and 
about  65  in  height),  the  noble  proportions,  and  the  exquisite  architecture  are  still 
there,  and  may  possibly  at  no  distant  period  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the  whole  in  a 
different  spirit  from  that  which  at  once  mangled  and  burlesqued  it,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  admiration,  in  the  last  century:  the  restoring  of  the  roof  has  been  long 
talked  of,  but  nothing  has  been  yet  done.  The  crypt  below  the  hall  has  been  but 
little  interfered  with,  and  still  shows  the  original  design  of  the  architect.  It  is  a  fine 
and  almost  unique  relic  of  the  magnificence  of  London  before  the  fire,  with  its 
clustered  pillars  and  groined  arches,  but  it  was  long  sufiered  to  remain  encumbered 
with  rubbish  and  covered  with  dust,  the  public  were  shut  out,  and  even  solitary 
visitors  allowed  access  with  difficulty ;  the  corporation  acting  in  this  respect  as  though 
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reseuad  from  entire  neglect,  ftnd  a  little  waa  done — not  to  its  reatontiali,  but  to  presern 
it  from  dilapidation.  It  extend*  beneath  the  Hall  through  it«  whole  length,  ia  in  M- 
cellent  prewTTOtion,  divided  lengthwige  into  three  aialea,  but,  from  the  rise  of  the 
loll  on  the  exterior,  and  the  blocking  up  of  windowB,  woa  bo  dark  and  gloomy,  that  tti 
liie  and  beauty  were  scarcely  diacemibie.  It  ie  now  undergoing  a  further  procett  of 
repantioQ,  and  is,  it  is  stated,  to  be  open  to  the  public  ;  it  will  be  then  aeen  how  &r 
the  corporation  have  deserved  the  praise  of  the  antiqnary  and  the  Iotoi  of  art,  and 
how  far  they  escel  their  predecessori  In  taste. 

The  contents  of  the  Hall  do  not  need  any  lengthened  deacription ;  they  comprise 
In  one  department  of  art  the  monumenta  of  the  great  men  whom  the  Olty  has  de- 
lighted to  honour,  and  in  another  the  renowned  giants  Oog  and  Magog.  Among  the 
former  is  that  of  William  Beckford,  Esq.,  who  Bo  astonished  Oeorge  III.  by  address- 
ing him,  against  all  courtly  precedent,  on  reeelTlng  the  unfaTOunble  answer  vouch- 
safed by  the  monarch  to  the  Bemonstrance  of  the  City  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes's 
election  ;  and  so  delighted  the  citizens,  that  they  caused  this  memorial  to  be  erected 
ftfler  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  excitement  of  the  times 
acting  upon  ill  health.  The  speech  is  engraved  on  the  monument,  though  QiSbrd 
says,  ("  Ben  Jonson's  Works,")  that  of  it  "  he  never  uttered  one  Bjllabie."  The  others 
are  Lord  Nelson's,  the  Right  Hon,  William  Pitt's,  and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham's; the  last  by  Bacon,  the  only  one  that  seems  to  us  deserving  even  of  criticism. 
Allan  Cunningham  says,  an  eminent  artist  remarked  to  bim  one  dny,  "  See,  all  li 
reeling — Chatham,  the  two  ladiei  [Commerce  and  Manufacture],  the  Hon,  the  boys, 
the  cornucopia,  and  all  the  rest,  have  been  tumbled  out  of  a  waggon  from  the  top  of 
the  pyramid."  There  certainly  never  was,  in  the  hiatory  of  art,  men  capable  of  aurfi 
great  things  making  such  melancholy  mistakes  as  our  modem  Bculptors  in  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  their  more  ambitious  productions.  The  author  of  the  strange  jumble 
here  so  Justly  aatiriaed  ie  aba  the  samo  man  of  whom  Cowper  no  less  justly  says — 

"  Bacon  there 
Oivas  more  than  female  t)e«aty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloqaencc  to  marble  lipe :" 

referring,  in  the  last  line,  either  to  the  chief  figure  on  this  very  monument,  or  to  that 
on  Bacon's  other  Pitt  memorial  In  Westminster  Abbey.  The  inacriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Helaon  and  the  two  Pitts  seem  to  have  called  forth  the  literary  powers 
of  our  statesmen  in  a  kind  of  rivalry :  Burke  wrote  the  Earl  of  Chatham's,  Canning 
William  Pitt's,  and  Sheridan  Kelson's.  Of  the  gianta,  the  origin,  and  even  the  tiames 
are  uncertain.  As  early  at  least  as  1415,  giants — or  rather  a  giant  and  glantesB — 
were  stationed  by  the  City  at  the  Southwark  entrance  of  London  Bridge,  and  then 
and  afterwards  frequently  used  in  pagcanta  and  procesBions.  Two  giants,  it  would 
appear,  perished  in  Guildhall  during  the  great  fire  in  166(i,  and  were  again  in  their 
stations  in  1699.  These  old  giants  were,  as  has  been  stated,  of  wicker,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  city  processions.  The  late  William  Hone  bestowed  much  pains  in  in- 
vestigating the  subject  (in  a  paper  at  the  end  of  his 'Ancient  Mysteries  described, 
especially  the  Eoglish  Miracle  Plays,'  &:c.,  1823),  and  he  ascertained  that  the  preEent 
figures  were  carved  by  a  Bichard  Saunders,  a  train-band  captain,  in  1707,  for  whose 
"  work  by  him  done,"  a  receipt  exists  among  the  city  records  for  the  sum  of  £70.  Tboj 
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U9  of  wood  Mid  hoUoT,  but  &>  too  ButHtantially  built  (o  be  able  t^  takt  port  in  a 
proceaiioD,  vheieton,  in  the  present  pageaoit  on  Lord  Major's  day,  thej  are  ooea- 
aionally  repieseated  by  pute-booid  proxies, 

It  may  appear  at  firet  glance  a  cuiioug  circumstance  tliat  the  greatest  events  of 
vbich  the  edifice  has  been  the  ecene  should  be  those  which  have  bad  the  least  direct 
connection  with  its  geneml  objects  or  cbamcter.  Inttead  of  the  election  and  ban- 
queting of  4  Mayor,  the  represBion  of  Mme  new  systeni  of  swindling ;  or — what  to 
some  would  seem  to  be  almoat  ayuoDyniDUs — of  some  new  proposition  of  niunicipal 
refocin,  each  alike,  figuratively  speaking,  stjrnag  the  very  hair  of  civic  heads  with 
hoiTOT  I  or,  lastly,  instead  of  an  inijuiry  into  some  delectable  police  case,  the  princi- 
^1  matters  that  now  agitate  Guildhall,  or  dr«w  public  attention  towards  it, — we  find 
here,  ii)  former  times,  sceptres  changing  hands,  new  religions  proscribed,  and  their 
disciples  sent  tc  maityrdom,  trials  of  men  who  would  hare  rerolutioiuaed  the  state, 
and  who  niigbt,  bj  the  least  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  in  a  different  direction,  bavg 
changed  places  in  the  court  with  those  who  sat  there  to  decide  upon  their  lives,  or 
rather  to  destroy  them  in  accordance  with  a  previous  decision — the  more  common 
state  of  things  in  our  old  crown  prosecutions.  But  the  connection  of  auch  eventi 
with  Guildhall  was  not  so  remote,  still  less  so  accidental,  as  it  seemo,  When  Quild- 
hall  was  the  concentrating  point  towards  which)  in  all  matters  affecting  the  indepeudt 
encB,  prosperity,  and  government  of  London,  the  intellect,  wealth,  and  numerical 
strength  of  Iiondon  geuerally  systematically  tended,  it  is  erident  that  no  place 
throughout  England  was  ao  favourable  for  those  royal  and  political  manmurres  of  which 
the  historical  recollections  of  GuUdhall  furnish  such  memorable  examples-  If  Qloster 
wishes  to  be  king,  it  is  to  Quildhall  that  he  first  aendi  the  wily  Buckingham  to  ex- 
pressly ask  (he  suffrages  of  the  people;  if  the  bigoted  council  of  the  wvage  Henry 
determine  to  espress  in  some  exceedingly  decisive  manner  theij  ahhorrenoe  of  the 
spreading  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  and  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  because 
Henry  farourttd  them  when  he  wanted  a  new  wife,  that  he  still  did  so  when  unable  to 
think  of  anything  but  his  own  painful  and  disgusting  sons,  it  is  at  Quildhall  that 
the  chosen  victim — a  lady,  young,  beautiful,  and  leamed — receives  her  doom !  If  Mary 
would  damage  the  Protestant  cause  whibt  trying  Protestant  traitors,  or  James,  the 
Catholic,  at  a  similar  opportunity,  Quildhall  is  still  the  favourite  spot.  Whatever  the 
effect  sought  to  he  produced,  it  was  well  kuown  that  success  in  London  waa  Uie  grand 
preliminary  to  success  elsewhere. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  S4th  of  June,  1463,  that  the  citizens  were  seen  flockiiig 
from  all  parts  towards  the  Quildhall,  on  some  business  of  more  than  ordinary  import. 
^ward  IT.  had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  and  bis  son  and  successor  was  in  the  Tower, 
under  the  care  of  hi«  uncle,  the  Protector,  waiting  the  period  of  his  coronation. 
Poubt  and  anxiety  were  in  every  face.  The  suspicious  eagerness  shown  to  get  the 
youthfnl  Duke  of  Turk  from  the  hands  of  his  mother  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westmin- 
■Mr,  the  almost  inexplicable  death  of  Hastings  in  the  Tower,  the  severe  penance  in- 
dieted  on  Jane  Shore,  the  late  King's  favourite  mistress,  and  the  sermon  which  fol- 
lowed that  exhibition  on  the  same  day,  the  preceding  Sunday,  at  Paul's  Cross^  where 
the  popular  preacher.  Dr.  Shaw,  spoke  in  direct  terms  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
young  princes,  and  of  the  right  nobleness  of  their  uncle,  all  produced  a  growing 
seiise  of  alarm  as  to  the  future  intentions  of  the  principal  actor,  Qloster.  As  they 
now  entered  the  hall,  and  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  the  hustings,  to  hear  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  stepped  forth  to  address  them,  surrounded  by  many  lords, 
knights,  and  citixeus,  it  was  not  long  before  those  intentions,  startling  as  they  wer^ 
beeJune  mfficiently  maaifest,    "The  d««p  r«TolTtng,  witty  Biifkingl>aiB"ieenil  t« 


h&Te  surpassed  himself  tbat  day,  in  the  exMbition  of  bis  characteristic  subtlety  and 
address.  Commeaeiug  nith  a  theme  which  found  a  deep  respouse  in  the  indtgiuuit 
bosoms  of  his  listeners,  the  tjTsniiies  and  extortions  of  the  late  King  (vhich  the  Lon- 
doners had  especial  reason  to  remember),  he  gradually  led  them  to  the  consideiation 
of  another  feature  of  Pldward'e  character,  bis  amours,  which  had,  no  doubt,  caused 
mauj  a  heart-burning  in  the  City  domestic  circles,  and  thence  by  an  easj  transition 
to  bis  illegitimacy  ;  Buckingham  alleging  that  the  late  King  was  not  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Tork,  and  that  Richard  was.  To  give  confidence  to  the  citizens,  he  added 
that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to  a  bastard,  and  called  upon 
them  Mcordingly  to  acknowledge  the  Protector  as  King.  The  answer  was — dead 
silence.  The  confident  orator  and  bold  politician  was  for  a  moment  "  marrellously 
abashed,"  and  calling  the  Mayor  aside,  with  others  who  wore  aware  of  bis  objects,  and 
had  endeaToured  to  prepare  the  way  for  them,  inquired  "  What  meaneth  this  that  the 
people  be  so  still!"  "Sir,"  replied  the  Mayor,  "perchance  they  perceire  [undentaud] 
you  not  well."  "  That  we  shal!  amend,"  said  Buckingham ;  and  "  therewith,  some- 
what louder,  rehearsed  the  same  matter  again,  in  other  order  and  other  words,  so  well 
and  ornately,  and  nevertheless  so  evidently  and  plain,  with  voice,  gesture,  and  coun- 
tenance so  comely  and  so  convenient,  that  every  man  much  marvelled  that  heard 
him  ;  and  thought  that  they  never  heard  in  their  lives  so  evil  a  tale'so  well  told.  But 
were  it  for  wonder  or  fear,  or  that  each  looked  that  other  should  speak  first,  not  one 
word  was  there  answered  of  all  the  people  that  stood  before;  but  all  were  as  still  as 
the  midnight,  not  so  much  rounding  [speaking  privately]  among  them,  by  which  tbej 
might  seem  once  to  commune  what  was  best  to  do.  When  the  Mayor  saw  this,  he, 
with  other  partners  of  the  councU,  drew  about  the  Puke,  and  said  that  the  people  had 
not  been  accustomed  there  ta  he  spoken  to  but  by  the  Ikcorder,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  the  City,  and  haply  to  him  they  will  answer.  With  tiiat  the  Becorder,  called 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  a  sad  man  and  an  honest,  which  was  but  newly  come  to  the 
office,  and  never  had  spoken  to  the  people  before,  and  loth  was  with  that  matter  to 
begin,  notwithstanding  thereunto  commanded  by  the  Ma^or,  made  rehearsal  to  the 
commons  of  that  which  the  Duke  had  twice  purposed  himself ;  but  the  Recorder  so 
tempered  his  tale  that  he  showed  everything  as  the  Duke's  words  were,  and  no  part  of 
his  own  1  but  all  this  no  change  made  in  the  people,  which  alway  after  one  stood  as 
they  had  been  amazed."  Such  a  reception  at  the  outset  might  have  turned  some  men 
from  their  purpose  altogether — not  so  Bucldngbam,  who  now,  after  another  brief  con- 
verse with  the  Mayor,  assumed  a  different  tone  and  bearing.  "  Dear  friends,"  said  he 
to  the  citizens,  "we  come  to  move  you  to  that  tiling  which,  peradventure,  we  bo 
greatly  needed  not,  but  that  the  lords  of  this  realm  and  commons  of  other  parts 
might  have  sufficed,  saying,  such  love  we  bear  you,  and  so  much  set  by  you,  that  we 
would  not  gladly  do  without  you  that  thing  in  which  to  be  partners  is  your  weal  and 
honour,  which,  as  to  us  seometh,  you  see  not  or  weigh  not ;  wherefore  we  require  you 
to  give  us  an  answer,  one  or  other,  whether  ye  be  minded,  as  all  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  be,  to  have  this  noble  Prince,  now  Protector,  to  be  your  King?"  It  wae 
scarcely  possible  to  resist  this  appeal  by  absolute  silence.  So,  "  at  these  words,  the 
people  b^^  to  whisper  among  themselves  secretly,  that  the  voice  was  neither  loud 
nor' base,  but  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  till  at  the  last,  at  the  nether  end  of  the  hall, 
a  bushment  of  the  Duke's  servants,  and  one  Nashfield,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Protector,  with  some  prentices  and  lads  that  thrusted  into  the  hall  amongst  the  press, 
began  suddenly,  at  men's  bocks,  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  they  could,  'King  Bjcbaid  ] 
King  Richard  ] '  and  then  threw  up  their  caps  in  token  of  joy,  and  they  that  stood 
before  cast  back  theii  heads  marveliitig  thtnat,  fuj  nothing  they  aaid.    And  when  the 
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mixaos  HOUBB.]  stclopadia  or  lohsoh.  697 

Dnke  And  the  M&yor  nv  this  mumsr,  they  wisel  j  turned  it  to  their  purpose,  uid  said 
it  mi  a  goodly  cry  and  a  joyful  to  hear  everi/  man  mcA  one  vaiei,  and  no  man  Baying 
nay."  Thia  scene,  so  graphically  described  by  Hall  (from  Sir  T.  More),  would  form 
one  of  the  richest  bits  of  comedy,  wen  it  not  for  the  tragic  aBsociations  which  sur- 
ronod  the  irhole.  As  it  is,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  enjoying  the  perplexity  of  Buck- 
ingham and  tbe  Mayor  at  the  unaccountable  and  most  vexatious  silence,  or  the  back- 
mud  look  of  the  people  at  the  lada  and  others,  who  at  last  did  shout,  or  without  ad- 
miring the  tact  and  impudence  of  Buckingham  in  acknowledging  with  a  grave  &ce, 
and  in  grateful  words,  the  cry  that  was  at  once  so  goodly,  joyful,  and  so  very  unani- 
mous. It  will  be  perceived  bow  closely  Shakspere  has  followed  the  account  here 
transcribed,  in  tbe  third  act  of  his  Bichard  III. ;  and  as  is  usual  with  Mm,  by  ao 
doing,  made  tbe  passage  scarcely  less  interesting,  as  illustrating  him,  than  for  its  own 
historical  value. 

Passing  from  the  craft  and  violence  which  formed  the  two  steps  to  power  during  so 
many  ^es,  and  of  which  the  incident  narrated,  with  its  well-known  conconutants, 
furnishes  a  striking  example,  we  find,  but  little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  new 
trains  of  thought  and  action  at  work  among  men,  bigh  passions  developed,  struggles 
taking  place  for  objects  wbicb  by  comparison  make  all  the  intrigues  and  feuds  of  rival 
and  aspiring  nobles  appear  contemptible,  and  maintained  with  a  cotuage  unknown  to 
tbe  days  of  chivalry.  The  Beformation  came  ;  and  sufficiently  terrible  were  its  first 
efiects.  Division  and  strife  extended  throughout  tbe  land.  By  a  kind  of  poetical 
justice,  Henry  himself,  who  drew  tbe  gospel  light  from  Bullen'e  eyes,  was  fated  in 
later  years  to  see  an  emanation  from  that  light  come  in  a  much  less  pleasing  shape, 
namely,  in  tbe  disputatious  glances  of  his  wife  Catherine  Parr,  who,  as  he  grew  more 
helpless  and  impatient,  ventured  to  engage  in  controversy  with  him,  and  had  well 
nigh  gone  to  the  scaffold  for  so  doing.  And  though  she  escaped,  a  victim  was  found 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  gratify  the  inhuman  and  self-willed  tyrant,  who  burned 
people  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  having  any  particular  religion,  as  the  daring 
to  reject  the  one  he  proposed,  or  to  keep  it  when  accepted,  if  he  altered  his  mind. 
This  was  Anne  Askew,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  seen  very  busy  about  court  distri- 
buting tracts  among  the  attendants  of  the  Queen,  and  heard  to  speak  vehemently 
agunst  tbe  Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Askew,  of  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
named  Eyme,  a  violent  Papist,  who  turned  her  out  of  doors  when,  after  long  study  of 
tbe  Bible,  she  became  a  Protestant.  She  then  came  to  London  to  sue  for  a  sepaia- 
tion,  and  was  favourably  noticed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Queen,  and  certainly  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  But  neither  Henry  nor  his  council,  including  such  men  as 
Bishop  Bonner  and  the  Chancellor  Wriotbesley,  were  to  be  quietly  bearded  thus. 
Anne  Askew,  as  she  called  herself,  was  arrested,  and  carried  before  Bonner  and  others. 
Among  the  questions  put  to  her  was  one  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  inquiring  whether  the 
priest  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ  1  Her  reply  was  very  striking :  "  I  have  read 
that  Ood  made  man ;  but  that  man  can  make  Qod  I  never  yet  read."  However,  some 
sort  of  recantation  was  obtained  from  her,  probably  through  the  natural  and  graceful 
timidity  of  her  youth  and  sex  overpowering  for  the  moment,  in  the  presence  of.  so 
many  learned  and  eminent  men,  the  inherent  strength  of  her  convictions.  Such 
triumphs,  however,  are  of  brief  duration.  Anne  Askew  was  discharged,  but  quickly 
apprehended  again,  and,  after  examination  by  tbe  Privy  Council,  committed  to  New- 
gate. Her  next  public  appearance  was  at  Quildhall,  where  she  was  condemned,  with 
■ome  more  unfortunates,  to  deatb  for  heresy.  And  now  this  poor,  solitaiy,  but  brave 
ftnd  ielf-posBewed  woman  was  subjected  to  treatment  that  DUtkes  one  btush  ftv  human 
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utim.  Tbg  gnai  object  of  the  Council  wh,  it  appeari)  to  find  whtt  ladiea  of  the 
court  thej  could  get  into  their  toili,  aince  the  Queeo  herself  bad  e»c»ped  tbem.  So 
ftftei  a  TUD  tUtempt  m&dB  by  Nicholu  Sbuton,  the  former  Bishop  of  SftUebury,  to 
induce  her  to  imitate  his  example,  and  save  hei  life  b;  apostacj,  for  which  attempt 
he  got  in  uuwar  the  solemn  aseurance  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  he  hiMl  ncTei 
been  bom,  she  wat  earned  to  the  To'er,  ^nd  examined  as  to  her  conuezioua  at  court. 
She  dewed  that  she  had  had  anj,  hut  wai  told  tbe  King  knew  better ;  aad  then  fol- 
Ifivt  a  queation  that  shows  the  priratians  she  had  already  been  intentionallj  exposed 
to;  How  had  she  contrired  to  get  food  and  comfort  in  prison  if  she  had  no  povreiful 
&iendi  I  "  Uj  maid,"  said  Anne,  "  bemoaned  mj  wretched  condition  to  the  appj«n- 
ticee  in  the  street,  and  some  of  them  sent  me  money,  but  I  nerei  knew  their  names." 
It  was  probably  at  this  period  of  the  examination  that  she  wae  hiid  on  the  rack,  and 
that  Wriothesley  and  Rich,  having  both  applied  their  own  hands  to  tbe  instrument, 
obtained  an  admission  from  hei  that  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  had  given  her  maid  ten 
ehiUings,  saying  they  oame  fiom  Lady  Hertford,  and  another  time  a  man  in  a  Tiolet 
coat  eight  shillings  from  Lady  Penny ;  but  as  to  tbe  truth  of  the  statements  she 
could  say  nothing,  and  constantly  persevered  in  her  assertion  that  she  had  not  been 
supported  by  these  or  any  of  Che  Council.  To  the  eternal  honour  of  her  sex,  it  is 
understood  that  no  amount  of  anguish  could  wring  anything  more  from  her,  and  iq 
consequence  Henry  and  the  Council  were  compelled  to  be  eontent  with  the  victim 
they  had.  80,  whibt  still  unrecovered  from  the  effects  of  the  rack,  she  was  hurried 
off  to  Smithfield  on  the  16th  of  July,  1546,  and  chained  with  three  others  to  stakes. 
Neftr  them  was  a  pulpit,  from  which  poor  Shaxton,  u  if  not  already  sufficiently  humi- 
liated, was  chosen  to  preaoL  At  tbe  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  a  pudon  was  exhi- 
bited for  the  whole  if  they  would  recant;  but  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  their 
thoughts.  Anne  Askew  and  her  companions  died  u  heroically  as  their  own  hearts 
could  have  ever  desired  they  should  die. 

After  all,  martyrdom,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that,  through  the  period  extending  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 
to  that  of  James  I.,  so  many  indications  present  themselves  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics alike  changing  passive  endurance  for  active  warfare,  and  determming  that  it  was 
M  easy  to  riin  the  risk  of  conviction  for  treason  as  for  heresy,  with  a  much  greater 
probability  of  improTing  their  position  by  success,  As  to  each  party,  whether  in 
power  or  not,  applying  its  own  dislike  of  the  flames,  its  own  sense  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  such  influences,  its  own  knowledge  of  their  inefficacy,  to  the  case  of  tbe 
otiier,  no  luch  supposition  seems  to  have  been  conceivable  in  the  philosophy  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  So  burnings,  plots,  and  insurrections  follow  each  other  in  npiil 
succession  through  this  terrible  period,  disturbing  even  the  comparative  repose  of 
Elisabeth's  brilliant  reign.  Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  events  belong  to  the 
history  of  Quildball~tbe  one  arising  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Wjatt's  attempt  against  the 
Catholic  Mary,  and  the  other  frvm  tbe  Ounpowder  Plot,  destined  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  James  :  each,  we  may  add,  forming  one  of  the  moat  interesting  features  of 
the  altogether  interesting  history  to  which  it  belongs,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
himself  a  Protestant,  was  tbe  son  of  a  zealous  Papist,  Sir  Qeorge  Throckmorton,  who 
had  refused  to  take  (he  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  many 
years  by  Henry,  On  his  release  in  1643,  Nicholas,  his  son,  received  the  appointment 
of  Sewer  to  the  King,  and,  having  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  French  expedition, 
was  rewarded  by  a  pension  for  his  services.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  still 
Airther  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (or  Musscl- 
bttij[h),  mi  ni*  itill  higher  in  lUngly  fitTour.   Edw«rd  knighted  him,  re6«iT»d  him 
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into  cloH  p«iw>iutl  intiinacj,  uiA,  beside*  tnsldng  bim  under-treagurei  of  Uie  Mint, 
gave  him  lome  Taluable  mtuiora.  Everytluiig,  therefore,  conciured  to  deepen  the  im- 
pteaion  in  favour  of  Frotest&ntism  made  first  on  bii  mind,  no  doubt,  bj  studj  and 
coDTictioD.  Eow  little  inclined  Throcltmoiton  was  to  interfere  with  the  ordinu^  Uws 
of  iegitimacj  and  Bucceidon  to  the  cravn  under  ardinuj  circuniatancsB,  maj  ba  in- 
ferred trom  bis  conduct  at  tho  commencement  of  Maxy'i  reigo.  He  was  present  at 
Greeawieh  when  Edward  died ;  and,  although  aware  of  the  deiign«  of  the  ftiends  of 
Lady  Jane  Grej,  tow&rdi  whom,  as  a  Protestant,  his  jjmpathiei  must  h&ve  tended, 
jet  he  did  not  befitate  to  depart  immediately  for  {jondon,  and  dispatch  Mary'i  gold- 
imilh  to  hex  with  the  intelligence  of  her  accession.  It  ii  evident,  therefore,  that 
when,  onlj  a  few  months  later,  we  find  him  on  hit  trial  for  treMon,  he  mutt,  sup- 
posing the  charge  to  have  an;  truth  in  it,  have  experienced  some  great  disappoint- 
ment tu  to  the  policj  he  had  hoped  to  hare  seen  pursued,  or  tome  new  event  must 
have  occurred  utterly  nnloobed  for,  and  most  threatening  to  the  Frotostant  interests. 
3ucb,  ne  doubt,  seemed,  to  a  luge  portion  of  the  nation,  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  inexorable  bigots  in  religious  matterg  that  ever  ex- 
isted, and  whose  power  seemed  to  be  almost  as  ample  to  accomplish  as  hia  temper  and 
fanatioiam  were  prompt  to  instigate  the  destruction  of  the  new  fsith  wherever  hia 
influence  might  extend,  and  who  did  deitroj  it  in  the  Spaiush  peninsula,  however 
■ign&l  bis  failures  elsewhere.  One  little  incident  tells  volumes  as  to  Philip's  cha- 
racter. Whilst  present  at  an  av4«-da-/i,  when  forty  persons  were  marching  in  the 
horrible  procession  towards  the  staice,  to  which  they  bad  been  sentenced  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, one  of  the  poor  creatures  called  out  as  be  passed  the  King  for  Mercy !  mercy  I 
"  Perish  thou,  and  all  like  tbee^"  was  the  reply :  **  if  my  own  son  were  a  heretic,  I 
would  deliver  him  to  the  flames."  8ucb  was  the  man  whom  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land beard,  with  natural  terror,  was  about  to  be  connected  hy  the  closest  ties  to  the 
country,  and  enabled  to  exercise  the  most  direct  influence  en  its  government :  for  no 
man  in  his  wnses  could  place  any  reliance  upon  the  prombes  of  noD-inCerfeience,  non- 
innovKtion,  ^c,  which  were  to  be  exacted  as  guarantees  for  the  national  freedom.  If 
we  add  that  the  Catholics  themielres,  rising  above  the  narrow  fiewt  so  common  at 
the  period,  and  looking  at  the  alliance  as  Englishmen  rather  than  as  Catholics,  di»- 
liked  it,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  their  religious  opponents!  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  insurrection  whieb  broke  out  within  a  few  days  after  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  became  generally  known.  Sir 
Thomas  Carew  took  arms  in  Devonshire^  and  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and  city 
of  Exeter,  whilst  Bir  Thomas  Wyatt  threatened  from  a  still  nearer  locality,  Kent. 
Their  object*  appear  to  have  been  very  uncertain,  even  among  themselves.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  they  bad  succeeded  Mary  would  have  been  de- 
throned ;  for  how  else  could  they  be  sure  they  would  not  lose  all  they  had  gained,  and 
probably  their  iives  into  the  bargain  1  Equally  doubtful  does  it  seem  as  to  the  party 
who  would  have  taken  the  vacant  seat.  If  Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  the  scheme, 
w  it  lUll  seams  very  probable  she  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  on  tho 
question:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  seems  rather  to  have  inclined  in 
&VOUT  of  lady  Jane  Orej  ;  for,  not  only  does  the  early  attack  on  the  Tower,  where 
she  bad  been  confined  &om  the  time  of  her  relatires'  attempt  to  make  her  queen  on 
the  death  of  Edward,  seem  to  intimate  as  much,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that, 
for  my  lees  parsonal  advantage,  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  fither,  just  released  from  an  apparently  inevitable  death  on  account  of 
the  BNd  attempt)  would  have  joined  in  K  new  one.  Modem  political  tactics  no  doubt 
ttplwi  tbe  wbolo.    Tbo  (ftrtiw  wted  together  to  nwet  tbe  ona  evil  whi<^  threatened 


all,  le&ving  the  sftei  meuures  to  b«  determined  by  chance,  or  bj  the  intriguea,  si 
and  ]M>war  of  the  individu&lg  who  might  riie  most  prominentlj  out  of  the  O 
tioD,  and  turn  the  whole  to  their  or  their  partj's  benefit.  And  if  the  most  o 
mate  tact  and  unfailing  courage,  joined  to  entire  devotedneu,  could  at  such  a  crisit 
have  secured  the  crown  to  Elizabeth,  Sir  Hioholas  Throckmorton  would  have  been  the 
man  to  have  acoompliohed  that  taak.  Attachment  to  her  waa,  indeed,  most  probablj 
the  cause  of  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  trial  of  a  man  who  had  taken  no 
public  part  whatever  in  the  insurrection,  and  of  the  exceeding  bittemeas  and  seal 
with  which  such  charges  as  could  be  brought  together  against  him  were  pressed.  In 
the  whole  nnge  of  criminal  proceedings,  it  ^ould  be  difficult  to  £nd  a  more  exciting 
trial  than  the  one  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  which  commenced  on  the  17th  of 
ApiU,  16M,  only  sis  days  after  his  friend  Wyatt'a  execution,  it  is  reported  by 
Holiushed  at  great  length,  but  the  trial  owes  its  chief  attractions  to  Throckmorton's 
wonderful  eloquence,  adroitnese,  and  self-poasession,  and  therefore  to  abridge  the  paa- 
nges  in  which  they  are  displayed  would  be  to  destroy  their  vital  spirit.  We  gite 
one  passage  only,  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  parties  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  trial 
The  examination  of  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  being  read,  which  stated  that  Throck- 
morton told  bim  that  John  Fitzwilliams  was  very  much  displeased  with  William 
Thomaa,  the  Attorney-General  remarked,  alluding,  we  presume,  to  the  general  facts 
detailed  in  the  examination,  which  Holinshcd  does  not  give,  "  Thus  it  appears  that 
William  Thomas  devised  that  John  Fitzwilliams  should  kill  the  Qaeen,  and  Throck- 
morton knew  of  it." 

"  I  deny  that  I  said  any  such  thing  to  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,"  replied  the  prisoner ; 
"and  though  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  may  either  forget  himself,  or  devise  means  bow 
to  rid  himself  of  so  weighty  a  burden  as  this  is,  for  he  is  charged  as  principal ;  this  I 
perceived  when  he  charged  me  with  his  tale  ;  and  therefore  I  blame  bim  the  leas  for 
it,  that  he  endeavours  to  clear  himself,  using  me  as  witness,  to  lay  the  contrivance  at 
the  door  of  William  Thomas.  But  truly  I  never  said  any  such  words  to  him  ;  and 
the  more  fully  to  clear  the  matter,  I  saw  John  Fitxwilliams  here  just  now,  who  can 
bear  witness  he  never  told  me  of  any  misunderstanding  between  them  ;  and  as  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  misunderstanding,  so  I  knew  nothing  of  the  cause.  I 
desire,  my  lords,  he  may  be  called  to  swear  what  he  can  as  to  this  affair."  Then 
John  Fitiwilliams  drew  to  the  bar,  and  offered  to  depose  his  knowledge  of  the  mattei 

Attom^-Qetierdt.  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  suffer  him  not  to  be  sworn,  nor  to  speak; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Sir  JfichoUu  TArochnorHm.  "  Wby  should  not  he  be  Buffered  to  tell  the  truth  t  and 
why  are  you  not  so  willing  to  hear  truth  for  me,  as  falsehood  against  me  ]" 

iSi'r  /f.  Eart.  "  Who  called  you  hither,  FiUwillinms,  or  bid  you  speak  )  You  arc  a 
very  busy  fellow." 

Sir  Niehoiat  Throehnorton.  "  I  called  bim,  and  humbly  desire  he  may  speak  and 
be  heard  as  well  as  Taugban  [a  witness,  and  the  only  one,  who  had  been  called  per- 
sonally against  bim],  or  else  I  am  not  indifferently  used,  especially  as  Mr.  Attorney 
doth  so  press  this  matter  against  me." 

Sir  R.  SoutkintU.  "  Qo  your  way,  Fitzwilliams,  the  court  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you  ;  peradventure  you  would  not  be  so  ready  in  a  good  cause." 

And  BO  John  Fitiwilliams  went  out  of  the  court,  and  was  not  suffered  to  speak.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  rejection  of  evidence  affected  the  prisoner's  :' 
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"  Since,"  Bftid  he,  "  thia  gentlomiiik'B  dedaratioa  ma;  not  be  admitted,  I  hope  jim  of 
the  jut7  will  take  notice  that  this  iru  not  for  anything  he  had  to  sa;  against  me, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  for  fear  he  should  speak  for  m&  Now  as  to  Master  Arnold's 
deposition  against  me,  I  saj,  I  did  not  tell  him  anj  nich  irorda ;  so  that,  if  thej 
were  materia),  there  is  but  his  Tea  and  mj  S^j  for  them.  But  that  the  words  maj 
not  be  90  much  vtiained  against  me,  I  prsj  jou,  Mr.  Attoniej,  wb;  might  I  not  have 
told  Arnold  that  John  FitzwUliama  was  angr;  with  William  Thomas,  and  yat  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  auger  1  Who  proves  that  I  knew  anything  of  the  design  of 
William  Thomas  to  kill  the  Queen  ?  No  man  ;  for  Arnold  sajs  not  ou«  word  of  it, 
hut  0UI7  that  there  wu  a  difference  between  them ;  aad  to  sa;^  ''bat  implies  neither 
treason,  nor  anj  knowledge  of  taeason.  Is  this  aU  the  evidence  you  have  against  me, 
in  Older  to  bring  me  within  the  compass  of  the  indictment  t" 

Say.  Stamford.  "  Methinks  those  things  which  others  have  confessed,  together 
with  your  own  confession,  will  weigh  shrewdly.  But  what  have  you  to  hlj  ae  to 
the  rising  in  Kent,  and  Wyatt's  attempt  against  the  Queen's  royal  person  in  her 
palace  1" 

CMef  JtatUt  Brvidey.  "  Why  do  you  not  read  to  him  Wyatt's  aocusatioD,  which 
makes  him  a  sharer  in  his  treasons  1" 

iSf  R.  SouthwdL  "  Wjatt  has  grievously  accused  you,  and  in  many  things  which 
have  been  confirmed  hj  others."  '.■■•\ 

Sit  N.  Tkrochmorton.  "  Whatever  Wyatt  said  of  me  in  hopes  to  save  his  life, 
he  unsaid  it  at  hia  deatik ;  for,  unce  I  came  into  the  hall,  I  heard  one  say,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  that  Wyatt  on  the  scaffold  cleared  not  only  the  Lady  Eliiabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  but  also  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  Tower,  saying  none 
of  them  knew  anything  of  hia  commotion ;  of  which  number  I  take  myself  to  be 

181V  Jf.  Sort.  "  Nevertheless,  he  said  that  aU  he  had  written  and  confessed  before 
the  council  was  true." 

^i>  N.  Throckmorton.  "  Nay,  sir,  by  your  patience,  Wyatt  did  not  say  so  :  that 
was  Master  Poctor's  addition." 

Sir  R.  Sovtkw^  "  It  seems  you  have  good  intelligence." 

Sir  N.  Thockmorton.  "Almighty  Qod  provided  this  revelation  for  me  this  very  day, 
since  I  came  hither ;  for  I  have  been  in  close  prison  for  eight-and-fifty  days,  where 
I  could  hear  nothing  but  what  the  birds  told  me,  who  flew  over  my  head." 

The  law  of  the  lawyers  fared  no  better  in  Throckmorton's  grasp  than  their  &cts. 
After  a  rapid  and  masterly  review  of,  and  answer  to,  all  that  had  been  alleged  against 
him,  he  took  up  new  ground,  namely,  that  according  to  the  only  two  statutes  in  force 
i^^aiost  treasons,  he  could  not,  even  if  guilty,  be  att^nted  within  the  indictment. 
These  statutes  he  now  desired  to  be  read,  which  request  was  refused ;  but  he  quoted 
them  so  exactly,  and  cited  cases  so  much  in  point,  that  the  chief  justice  was  silenced, 
and  Sergeant  Stamford  exclaimed,  "  If  I  had  thought  you  were  so  well  prepared  with 
book-cases,  I  would  have  come  better  prepared  for  you."  When  Sei^eant  Stamford 
told  him  the  Judges  did  not  sit  there  to  make  disputations,  but  to  declare  the  law  ; 
and  one  of  those  Judges  (Hare)  havii^  confirmed  the  obBervation,  by  telling  Throck- 
morton he  had  heard  both  the  law  and  the  reason,  if  he  could  but  understand  it,  he 
cried  out  passionately,  "  Oh,  merciful  Qod !  Oh,  eternal  Father  !  who  seest  all  things, 
what  manner  of  proceedings  are  these  I  To  what  purpose  was  the  statute  of  repeal 
made  in  the  last  Parliament,  where  I  heard  some  of  you  here  present,  and  several 
others  of  the  Queen's  learned  counsel,  grievously  inveigh  against  the  cruel  and  bloody 
laws  of  Eenry  YUL,  and  some  laws  made  in  the  late  King's  time  t    Some  tenned 


them  Draco's  lavs,  wUch  were  written  in  blood ;  othera  uid  thej  were  mon  in* 
tolerable  tbtn  any  Uwb  nude  b;  Dionysiui  or  any  other  tjraat.    In  •  word,  w  many 

men,  *□  mwij  bitter  uune*  &nd  terms  those  lawi ■    ■    Let  ui  now  but 

loolt  with  impartial  eyei,  and  consider  thoroughly  with  ourBelvei,  whether,  aa  you,  tha 
Judgei,  handle  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  with  your  equity  and  couBtruction*,  we  ttn 
not  now  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  ne  were  yoked  with  thoH  cruel  lawh 
Those  lawB,  grievous  and  captious  as  they  were,  yet  had  the  very  property  of  law^ 
aocording  to  St.  Paul's  desoription,  for  they  admanished  us,  and  discovered  our  aiiu 
plainly  to  ua,  and  when  a  man  is  warned  be  is  half  anned  ;  but  these  laws,  as  thej 
are  handled,  are  Tery  baits  to  oatch  us,  and  only  prepared  for  that  purpose  |  they  aia 
no  laws  at  all :  for  at  first  sight  they  assure  iia  that  we  are  delivered  from  out  old 
bandage,  and  live  in  more  security )  but  when  it  please*  the  higher  powers  to  call  anj 
mw'B  life  and  sayings  in  question,  then  there  are  such  constructions,  interpretations, 
knd  extensions  reserved  to  the  Judges  and  their  equity,  that  the  party  tried,  as  I  naw 
am,  will  find  himself  in  a  much  worse  case  than  when  those  cruel  law*  were  in  forot. 
But  I  require  you,  honest  men,  vho  are  to  try  my  life,  to  consider  these  thingi :  it  ia 
clear  theee  Judges  are  iDclined  rather  to  the  times  than  to  the  truth  ;  for  their  judg- 
ments are  repugnant  to  the  law,  repiigmmt  to  their  own  principles,  and  repugnant  t« 
the  opinions  of  their  godly  and  learned  predeoessars." 

After  a  summingup  by  theJudge,inwhichSir  Nicholas  had  to  help  his  "bad  memory" 
as  to  the  answen  given  to  the  charges,  and  after  a  most  solemn  address  to  the  jury  by 
the  latter,  the  case  was  left  to  them — the  final  judges,  fortunately,  of  the  matter,  m 
they  were  the  only  ones  in  whom  the  prisoner  could  have  had  any  hope  from  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  trial.  As  they  were  dismissed,  Throckmorton,  whom  nothing 
aacaped,  who  was  as  shrewd  and  sagacious  one  moment  as  impressive  and  irresistibl* 
the  next,  through  the  whole  proceedings,  took  care  to  demand  that  no  one  should 
have  aceoM  to  the  jury.  What  terrible  Lours  must  those  have  been  that  now  elB{>acd 
before  the  return  of  the  jury  into  the  court ! — but  at  last  they  came,  After  the  usual 
preliminary  foim,  followed  the  momentous  question,  "  Uow  say  you  1  is  Sir  Kicholaa 
Throckmorton,  knight,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty  of  the  treason  for  which  he  has 
been  indicted  and  arraigned  t  Yea  or  noJ"  The  foreman  of  the  jury  answered 
"No  i"  upon  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  fain  have  frightened  the  jury  into 
another  verdict;  and  when  that  did  not  succeed,  began  to  consult  with  the  Commia- 
sioners,  but  Bir  Nicholas  gave  them  not  a  moment,  steadily  but  respectfully  reit«- 
rating  his  demand  for  bis  discharge  ;  and  at  last  it  was  given.  Thus  ended  the  most 
interesting  trial  perhaps  on  record,  for  the  exhibition  of  intellectual  power.  The  jury 
were  not  allowed  to  escape  unpunished  ;  imprisonment  and  fines  fell  heavily  upon 
them,  for  daring  to  do  what  they  bad  the  absurdity  to  believe  they  were  placed  there 
to  do — decide  according  to  their  conscience,  even  though  it  were  in  a  State  pro- 


The  trial  of  Garnet,  though  deeply  interesting  in  itself,  and  still  more  important  in 
a  political  sense  than  Throckmorton's,  reads  but  flatly  after  the  latter  ;  the  Jesuit, 
with  all  his  double-dealing  and  wily  caution,  fell  into  a  trap  at  which  Throokmortoa 
would  have  laughed,  A  brief  record  of  the  case,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  will  be  at 
once  more  attractive  and  suitable  to  our  remainiog  spnoe.   When  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
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gTMtlj  upon  hu  nind,  »ai  to  h$,ie  induced  hiin  not  to  remain  oantent  with  tbe  Jiref 
of  the  coDipiralorB,  »ii({  ihaif  aiders  kod  ■.bettors, — taken  though  thej  vera  in  a  mode, 
»nd  to  an  eztent,  that  reduoes  the  Oorenuneat  of  the  daj  to  a  leTsl  with  the  men  it 
punished  for  barbuouB  inhumaait;, — but  to  strive  also  to  fix  upon  the  entire  Catholio 
peoplt  the  guilt  of  sharing  in  the  conipirac]'.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  did  tho 
Gommiuiou  examine  Fawlce*  and  his  oompaniooi,  with  the  u«ua)  accompaninent  of 
examinations  in  those  daje — torture,  aided  hy  the  searching  minds  of  Popbam,  Coke, 
and  Bftcon  ;  and  at  last  lufGoient  matter  was  extorted,  ehiefljr  &om  Bates,  Cateabj's 
MTvant,  to  warrant  the  issue  of  a  piWaaiatioQ  for  the  apprehension  of  three  priest* 
— Qerard,  Oreenwaj,  and  the  Superior  of  tbe  Jesuits  in  England,  Qamet,  The  two 
former  escaped  to  the  Continent,  whilst  the  latter,  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  itiongtj  asserting  his  innooenoe,  diftappeared,  and  for  a  long  time  baffled 
all  attempts  at  disooTerj.  At  last,  Bumphrej  Littleton,  condemned  to  death  at  V/or- 
ceater  for  harbouring  two  of  tbe  conspirators,  in  order  to  sare  his  own  life,  told  the 
sheriff  that  some  Jesuits  named  in  the  produnation  were  at  SendHp,  a  spacious  man> 
■ion,  about  four  miles  from  Worcester,  wbioh  was  onlj  pulled  down  in  tbe  present 
eentury.  Thither,  on  receiving  Iiittleton's  information,  went  Sir  Henry  Bromlej  of 
Holt  (^tle,  with  elaborate  instructions  from  Lord  Salisbui;  as  to  the  modes  of  searob 
he  was  to  adopt.  For  some  time  Sir  Henrj  was  perfecllj  unsuccessful,  and,  as  be 
says,  "  out  of  all  hope  of  finding  any  man  or  anj  thing,"  until  he  discovered  "  a  num- 
ber of  Popish  trash"  bid  under  boards  in  three  or  four  seTcral  places,  which  stimu- 
lated  him  to  continue  a  watch,  and,  at  last,  two  unhappy  men  came  forth  "  from 
hunger  and  cold,"  one  of  whom  it  vu  thought  was  Qreenway.  With  firesh  vigour 
wae  tbe  search  now  prosecuted,  and  one  of  the  men,  on  tbe  eighth  day,  diacoverinij  art 
opening  into  a  cell  not  previously  known,  there  came  forth  two  more  panong,  both 
Jesuits,  and  one  of  them  the  anxiously  sought-for  Oaniet.  He  was  immediately  coQ' 
reyed  to  tbe  Tower,  where  he  was  examined  almost  daily  for  ten  days,  but  without 
any  conclusive  proof  being  fumisbed  of  bis  own  guilt,  or  the  guilt  of  tbe  others 
named  in  the  proclamation.  Especial  reasons  of  state  seem  to  have  saved  Garnet 
from  the  torture,  but  his  servant  Oweu  and  the  other  two  Jesuits,  Oldcoma  and 
Chambers  (who  with  Oamet  made  the  four  found  at  Hendlip),  were  not  only  tortured, 
but  one  of  them  (Owen)  with  such  infamous  severity,  that  the  unhappy  man  ripped 
up  his  own  body  with  a  table-knife  to  escape  any  further  infliction.  A  new  scheme 
was  now  tried,  worthy  of  the  institution  from  wbioh  it  bad  probably  been  derived— 
the  Spanish  Inquisition— find  Qamet  was  at  onee  caught.  He  and  Oldcome  were 
placed  in  adjoining  cells,  and  informed  by  the  keeper,  under  strong  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  that,  by  opening  a  concealed  door,  they  might  confer  together.  Aud  here 
every  day  or  two  they  met,  their  whole  oonversation  at  tbe  mercy  of  two  listeners, 
who  made  regular  written  memorandums  of  it  for  the  Council.  And  thus  was  laid 
tbe  groundwork  of  the  great  body  of  criminatory  evidence  subsequently  established 
against  Qamet  at  Quildball,  where,  in  order,  as  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  fldward 
Coke  stated  on  tbe  trial,  to  compliment  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  by  so  exemplary  a 
disphiy  of  Popish  treason,  the  trial  took  place,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1606{  and 
ended  in  bis  conviction  and  execution,  amidst  a  general  feeling  among  the  Catholic* 
that  he  iras  a  martyr.  Of  tbe  other  events  in  what  we  may  call  this  episodical  bit- 
tory  of  Quildhall,  there  are  but  two  possessing  any  high  claims  to  recollection — tbe 
trial  of  the  poet  Waller,  in  the  period  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  and  that  of  the  poet 
Burrey,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Some  of  the  present  uses  of  the  great  civic  hall  are  well  known.   On  tbe  dais  at  tbe 
east  end  are  erected  the  hustings  for  the  parliamentary  elections  of  tbe  d^  of  London. 


The  Corporation  banqueta  are  also  given  here ;  and  their  hijtory  from  the  time 
Sir  John  Shsw— excellent  man ! — built  the  kitchen,  in  160],  down  to  the  visit  of  her 
present  Hajestj,  or  even  to  the  jear  13G1,  would  fumijh  rich  materials  for  an  easaj 
on  the  art  and  science  of  good  living,  for  that  the  latter  is  both,  cooks  and  aldermen 
unanimouslj  agree.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  feasts  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
1814,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  when  the  chief  guests  ivere  the  Prince  R«^nt, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  trheii  the  dinner  was  served  entirely 
on  plate,  valued  at  above  £200,000;  when  ail  the  other  arrangements  were  conducted 
on  a  coTTeapondiugly  sumptuous  scale ;  and  when,  in  a  word,  the  expenditure  was  esti- 
mated at  ;E25,000.  On  some  occasions  the  Quildhall  banquets  have  had  an  historical 
interest  attached  to  them.  A  good  dinner,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  the  readiest 
and  most  effectual  way  of  opening  an  Englishman's  heart.  Charles  I.,  acting  upon 
this  maxim,  dined  with  the  citi^cna  just  at  that  critical  period  of  his  history  when 
a  recourse  to  arms  must  have  appeared  to  all  thoughtful  minds  the  only  ultimate 
solution  of  the  contest  between  liim  and  the  people.  The  long  Farliament  had  met ; 
Strafford  had  been  arrested,  tried,  and  executed :  the  City  exhibiting  its  sentiments 
with  regard  to  that  nobleman,  while  hia  fate  was  jet  undecided,  by  presenting  a  pe- 
tition for  justice  against  him,  signed  by  30,000  dtizens.  To  arrest  these  and  other 
similarly  dangemuB  symptoms  was,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  banquet  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the  Emg's  return  from  Scotland,  the 
SSth  of  November,  1S41,  the  Corporation  having  come  out  to^meet  him  on  the  road. 
Its  conduct  was,  of  course,  marked  by  every  possible  indication  of  external  re- 
spect, and  Charles  tock  care  to  return  their  compliments  in  a  truly  royal  manner. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor,  Kecorder,  and  others  met  him,  in  the  Kingsiand  Road,  with 
an  address,  he  made  a  very  gracious  reply,  in  which  he  told  them  that  be  had 
thought  of  one  thing  as  a  particular  affection  to  them,  vrhich  was  the  giving  back 
unto  the  city  that  part  of  Londonderry  (Ireland),  which  had  been  formerly  evicted 
from  them  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  knighted  both  the  Lord  Mayor — Acton,  and  the 
Recorder.  Then  they  all  went  on  together  in  stately  procession  to  Quildhall,  where 
the  dinner  gave  such  high  satisfaction  to  their  Majesties  (the  Queen  being  also 
present)  that,  after  it  was  over,  Charles  sent  for  Mr.  John  PettUE,  a  gentleman, 
says  Maitland,  of  an  ancient  fiunily  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  the 
Lord  Mayor's  daughter,  and  knighted  him  too.  The  royal  visitors  were  then  con- 
ducted to  Whitehall,  where  his  Majesty  could  not  part  with  the  Lord  Mayor  till  he 
had  most  graciously  embraced  and  thanked  him,  and  charged  him  to  thank  the  whole 
city  in  his  name.  Whether  it  was  feared  enough  had  not  been  done  yet  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  the  city  politics,  or  whether  the  first  move  was  so  successful  that  every- 
thing might  bo  hoped  for  from  a  second  of  a  like  kind,  we  know  not ;  but  whatever 
the  cause,  not  many  days  elapsed  before  the  Mayor  received  a  patent  of  baronetcy 
instead  of  the  knighthood  so  recently  conferred  (he  was  a  nev>  Mayor,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  9th  of  November  having  only  just  passed) ;  and  when  a  deputation  of  the 
citiiens,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  certain  Aldermen,  with  the  Sheriflv  and  the 
Recorder,  went  to  Hampton  Court  to  thank  their  Majesties  for  all  favours,  and  to 
ask  them  to  winter  at  Whitehall,  &C.,  Charles  agreed  to  their  request,  and  "after 
his  Majesty  had  ended  his  answer,  and  that  Mr.  Recorder  and  Sir  Qeorge  Whitmore 
had  kissed  his  royal  hand,  the  next  alderman  in  seniority  kneeled  down  to  receive  the 
like  princely  favour,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  his  Majesty  drew  his  sword, 
and  instead  of  srivinir  him  hia  hand  to  kiss  he  laid  his  sword  uoon  bis  sboutder  Knd 
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l^iitcelj  fftTOOT,  hie  Hajes^  commftDcled  that  the;  should  dine  before  thoj  left  the 

The  annual  feaat  iu  Ouildh&ll,  on  Lord  Major's  Daj,  is  but  the  suitable  close  to  the 
general  business  of  the  installation  of  the  new  chief  magistrate,  'which  takes  place  the 
day  before,  and  to  the  somewhat  tedious  honours  inTolved  in  the  pageantry  of  the 
procession.  The  twenty-eix  aldennen  and  two  hundred  and  forty  common-council- 
men  of  the  City  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  existence  of  the  Corporation 
has  not  been  endangered  by  the  bare  presumption  of  any  momentary  lapse  as  to  its 
possession  of  a  head ;  in  other  words,  they  have  seen  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  and  the 
Lard  Mayer  in  possession  sitting  side  by  aide,  and  then  changing  chairs ;  and  the 
public  have  had  their  share  of  the  enjoyment  attached  to  the  event,  namely,  the 
gilded  coach  and  the  men  in  armour;  and  now  all  parties,  except  the  public,  sit  down 
comfortably  to  enjoy  themseWes  after  their  toils,  still  further  solaced  by  the  fair  faces 
and  radiant  eyes  which  glow  and  sparkle  in  erery  direction :  the  concentrated  loveli- 
ness of  the  civic  domestic  world,  which  these  occasions,  with  a  few  others  of  a  more 
accidental  character,  aa  a  fancy  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles,  alone  adequately  r»- 
real  to  us.  The  election  of  the  Mayor  takes  place  on  the  preceding  S9th  of  September, 
and  the  electors  are  the  liverymen  of  the  several  companies  met  in  Common  Hall, 
as  it  is  called.  To  these  the  crier  reads  a  list  of  Aldermen,  in  the  order  of  seniority, 
who  have  served  as  sheriff  (who  alone  are  eligible),  and  who  have  not  already  passed 
the  chair  of  mayoralty.  In  ordinary  cases  the  first  two  persons  named  are  accepted, 
but  the  Livery,  if  it  pleases,  may  depart  from  that  order,  or  even  select  those  in 
preference  who  have  already  been  elected  and  served.  If  the  decision  of  a  show  of 
hands  be  not  accepted,  a  poll  is  taken.  The  two  names  finally  determined  upon  are 
annoimced  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  by  the  Common  Sergeant;  these  also  generally 
select  the  senior  Alderman,  but  may  reject  him,  as  has  happened  in  various  instances, 
for  the  other.  The  person  elected  then  declares  his  acceptance  of  the  office  (rejection 
subjects  him  to  a  fine  of  XIOOO),  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Becorder,  Sheriffs,  and  Com- 
mon Sergeant,  returning  to  the  Hall,  declare  the  result,  and  proclamation  accordingly 
is  made.  There  remains  but  to  present  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive his  assent  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  the  election ;  to  administer  tbe  usual 
oaths  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  after  which  the 
proceedings  before  alluded  to  take  place ;  and,  lastly,  the  presentation  to  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  is  again  sworn,  a  custom  that  is  an  interesting  memento 
of  the  state  of  things  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  chief  municipal  officers  were  tbe 
parties  appointed  by  the  king  as  the  instruments  of  bis  pecuniary  exactions,  and  who, 
when,  in  lapse  of  time,  again  elected  by  their  respective  municipalities,  were  sworn 
to  pay  duly  into  the  Exchequer  the  crown  rent  then  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  former 
uncertain  and  arbitrary  imposts :  London  had  two  of  these  officers,  caUed  bwliffs, 
and  pud  £300  yearly. 

'  The  mummeries  and  sensual  enjoyments  which  seem  to  round  in  and  to  form  bo 
large  a  portion  of  London  municipal  life  has  had  one  bad  effect,  which  is  as  much 
to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  iU  chief  office™  themselves  as  for  the  institution : 
they  have  turned  aside  the  pubUc  attention,  not  merely  from  the  oapacitiea  of  the 
one,  but  have  made  it  estimate  very  inaccurately  the  real  nature  and  amount  of  the 
services  performed  by  the  other.  Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  it  wouH  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  arduous  and  responsible  position  than  that  of  the  mayoralty  of  London. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  Mayor's  duties.  He  presides  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  both  in  thei>  own  and  in  what  is  c»lled  tie  Lord  Mayor  s  Cour^  .4  the 
Court  of  (ioa  Coundl,  and  »i  the  Common  HalL    He  u  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
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HuitingB,  which,  howeTsr,  does  not  m&ka  any  estoiuivB  demioda  iqMo  hia  time ;  • 
Judge  of  the  Cwtiul  Criminal  Court,  and  the  sune  of  the  London  SenionB  held  M 
Quildbatl.  He  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Southnark,  where  he  uiuallj  opeoa  the 
Sessioiu,  and  oontiauei  subBequentlj  to  pretide.  He  it  escbeator  in  London  ud 
Southwark  when  there  is  anything  escheatable,  not  a  matter  now  of  very  frequent 
ooaurreDoe.  He  ii  couterrator  of  ths  Thames,  an  office  that  invoWei,  among  other 
dutiei,  the  holding  «ight  courti  w'thin  the  year,  and  oocuionally  a  ninth.  H«  hai 
to  sign  affidavits  to  notarial  dociunoiita  required  for  trannniMioD  to  the  ^looiea,  la 
attend,  when  neoewary,  oommitteea  of  the  municipal  body,  and  the  meeting!  of  (be 
Sewaga  Commiuionen,  of  which  he  ii  a  member.  Then,  in  matteri  of  a  more  general 
nature  in  which  the  City  ia  oanoemed,  or  in  which  it  feeli  interested,  be  i«  eipacrted 
to  take  the  lead,  and  in  oonaequenoe  is  in  continual  oommunication  with  tl)e  Qojfoa, 
ment ;  he  preaidet  at  public  meetingi ;  diittnguithed  foreigners  have  a  kind  of  prn> 
•criptive  claim  on  his  attention  and  hoapitality,  He  attends  the  Friry  Council  on  tli« 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign  ;  at  ooronatioiu  he  is  chief  butler,  and  receives  a  golden 
oup  as  his  fee.  And  a«  if  his  time  were  still  insufficieutl;  occupied  with  his  own  coiv 
poiata  business,  and  the  things  naturally  growing  out  of  it,  other  institutions  look  to 
him  for  aesistance :  he  ia  a  gorernor  of  Qreanwioh  Hospital ;  a  governor  cf  Christ'i 
Hospital,  receiving  a  visit  from  the  boys  in  that  astablisbment  ovary  Easter  Tuesday; 
governor  of  King's  College  ;  a  trustee  of  Bt.  Paul's ;  and  eonneoled  with  we  know  not 
how  many  other  sohoola,  hospitals,  and  public  foundations.  Lastly,  not  that  the  list 
ia  eabausted,  but  that  our  space  if,  he  tits  daily  in  hi*  own  justice-room  at  the  Man- 
sion House  for  scaroely  less  than  four  hours  a  day  on  the  average.  We  are  not  aware 
how  the  mere  enumeration  of  such  an  overwhelming  amount  of  busineis  aa  this  may 
affect  the  bncy  of  (he  sportive  witf  who  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  officq 
and  the  officer,  but  we  do  know  that  the  latter  need  defire  no  better  revenge  tha«  to 
be  allowed  to  oatch  one  of  these  laid  gentlemen,  and  place  him  in  the  civic  chair  for  » 
single  week. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of  the  interest  formerly  attached  to  the  Mayoralty, 
and  most  of  the  romance,  have  been  lost.  There  are  no  opportunities  now  for  the 
incipieut  W a)  worths  to  show  their  prowess  ;  no  govanment,  be  it  Whig  or  Tory,  thiitks 
now  of  making  the  Lord  Mayor  an  occaaional  inmate  of  the  Tower,  as  a  mode  of 
drawing  hla  attention,  aa  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  ciliun,  to  its  financial  neoasvitiea, 
though  he  still  claims  precedence  of  all  but  the  scveHign  within  the  oity,  a  right 
auacwsfully  disputed  by  Bir  James  Shaw  against  the  Prince  of  Walea,  afterwardf 
Qeo^e  IT,  The  history  of  the  Lord  Mayon  of  London  in  the  nineteenth  century 
oertainly  looks  rather  insignificant  beside  the  history  of  their  predecessors  fowe  four 
or  five  centuries  back.  Take  up  any  tolerably  full  indei  to  a  bis tory  of  the  metro, 
polls,  and  mark  the  expressive  items  enumerated  under  the  word  Hayoi.  Here  ii 
Uaitland's,  which,  beginning  with  the  first  chief  magistrate  (after  the  bailiffs),  Henry 
Fita-Alwin,  1189,  and  proceeding  chronologically  downwards,  tells  us  that  at  one  time 
the  Mayor— -tubmits  to  the  king's  mercy,  at  another— is  arrested,  and  purchaaea  hji 
liber^  at  a  dear  rate— is  ocmmitted  to  prison— it,  with  four  of  the  aldermen,  delivared 
np  to  the  prince  to  be  fleeced— ia  degraded—rpresented  to  the  ConRtable  of  tba  Tower 
— again  committed  to  prison — reprimanded  by  the  piivy  council — flies  with  the  ethe; 
oitieens— assaulted— fined  i  "  warm  work,  my  masters  I "  and  this  all  in  the  first  qan- 
tury  and  a  half.  The  cause  waa,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  very  much  in  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  in  thoae  daya;  thej  were  neither  oontant,  00 
the  one  baud,  to  help  the  monarch  to  fleece  their  fellow-citisena,  nor  would  b«  fleeced 
tbemaelvef,  without  being  delivered  up,  on  the  other.    And,  aflw  all,  eve  wonden  wbj 
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tllB  tnodarch  took  m  muclk  trouble  witb  men  yibo  irof  e  indignut  &t  what  be  did  ttihm 
tbui  grateful  for  what  be  did  not,  but  might  hftve  doae  |  uid  seeing  bow  much  mora 
e&sy  it  wu  to  «eise  and  take  caie  of  k  charter  than  a  mayoi— how  much  more  proflt- 
Kble  ite  gracious  roatoration.  Fosaiblj  the  fact  th&t  the  citieene  of  Loadon  could,  if 
need  were,  uge  the  arms  with  which  thej  were  then  generallj  provided,  maj  have  had 
Something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  rendered  Mibtletj  aa  neeeuarjat  for<!e  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  Hence  the  intarference  of  royalty  in  the  earlier  eleotiooa,  and  the 
Tarlety  of  interestiag  eventi  that  sprang  from  thia  iuterferenoa,  among  which  ii  one 
that  it  is  Btrange  has  not  been  mere  dwelt  npon,  ftom  the  high  intereit  attached  to  an 
sctor  therein.  It  may  lurpriae  man;  to  hear  that  one  of  the  greateit  of  Engliih  poet^ 
Chaucer,  ought  also  to  bo  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  on  the  roll  of  the 
oiyic  illustrious  ;  no  portrait,  no  memorial  of  an;  kind,  reminds  you  in  Guildhall  of 
his  name,  yet  was  he  an  exile  in  the  cauie  of  corporate  freedom.  Bom  in  London,  aa 
he  himself  tella  ua,  and  ^ling  more  kindly  love  "  to  that  place  than  to  any  other  in 
earth,"  he  was  not  one  to  remain  in  inaction  when  ita  liberties  were  threatened  with 
utter  destruction  by  Richard  II.  Fortunately,  we  posaeas  his  own  statement  of  what 
his  views  on  thia  subject  had  been  fnm  an  early  period  of  his  \ih.  "  In  my  yonth," 
Bays  the  poet,  "  I  was  drKwn  to  be  asaentant — and  in  my  might  helping — to  certain 
conjuraciona  [confederacies],  and  other  great  matters  of  ruling  of  citizens ;  and  thilke 
things  being  my  drawers-ln  and  exciters  to  these  matters,  were  so  painted  and 
coloured,  which  at  the  prime  face  meaeemed  them  noble  and  glorious  to  al)  the  people. 
I  then  weening  mickle  merit  [to]  have  deserved  in  furthering  and  maintenance  of 
those  thinga,  busied  and  laboured  with  all  my  diligence,  in  working  of  thilke  matters 
to  the  end.  And  truly  to  tell  you  the  sooth,  merought  little  of  any  hate  of  the  mighty 
Senatora  in  thilke  city,  nor  of  commons'  malice,  for  two  akilles  [reasons] ;  one  was,  I 
had  comfort  to  be  in  such  plight,  that  both  profit  were  to  me  and  to  mj  friends  ; 
itnother  was,  for  common  profit  in  communalty  is  not,  but  [unless]  peace  and  tran- 
quillity with  Just  governance  proceedeth  from  thilke  profit ;"  observations  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales  ;'  and  presenting  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
|)rinciples  that  guided  the  poet  in  action.  Prior  to  the  event  we  are  about  to  notice, 
Richard  had  shown  an  almost  open  hoatility  towards  the  citizens,  partly.  It  is  said,  on 
account  of  their  manly  remonstrances  i^alnst  the  proceedings  of  bis  ministers,  and 
partly  from  envy  of  their  wealth.  Accordingly,  it  appears,  "  he  was  accustomed," 
flays  Qodwin,  "when  they  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  to  oblige  them  to  purchase 
his  forgiveness  with  large  contributions  in  money  ;"  and  he  had  also  repeatedly  im- 
posed his  own  creature,  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  as  Mayor,  upon  them,  in  defiance  of 
their  wishes  and  rights.  It  may  be  here  noticed  that  the  City  records  show  that,  in 
fiirmer  times,  the  election  of  the  Mayor  was  claimed  by  some  popular  and  large  oon- 
stituency,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  entire  body  of  citizens ;  we  shall  perceive,  in 
Chaucer's  own  account  of  the  matter,  that  this  was  an  element  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Richard  and  the  Londoners.  Describing  (in  his  appeal  to  the  government  from 
the  Tower,  from  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  taken)  the  arguments  used  by  his 
Usociates  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  brought  him  into  so 
much  misery,  he  says, "The  things  which,  quod  they,  be  for  common  advantage,  may 
not  stand,  but  [unless]  ne  be  executors  of  these  matters,  and  authority  of  execution 
by  common  dtetion,  to  us  be  delivered  ;  and  that  must  enter  by  strength  of  your 
maintenance."  Again,  "The  government,"  quod  they,  "of  your  city,  left  in  the  hands 
of  tornencioos  [usurious  or  extortionate]  citizens  shall  bring  in  pestilence  and  d&- 
■truction  to  you,  good  men  ;  and  therefore  let  us  have  the  common  adminittration  to 
tbate  such  evils."    We  have  here  sUll  more  dearly  pointed  out  the  motives  that  ac- 
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tuftted  (Jbaucer  in  engaging  m  the  struggla  between  tne  Kjng  una  the  popui&r  pan; 
in  the  Citj,  [uid  which  rose  to  its  climax  in  1392 :  when  the  latter  selected  John  of 
NoTthamptoD  to  be  the  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  in  opposition  to  Brember,  and  a 
most  exciting  contest  ensued.  Chaucer  ia  supposed  hy  Qodwin  to  hare  had  another 
motive  besides  his  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  Cit;,  namely,  zeal  for  his  patron, 
John  of  Qaunt,  towards  whose  ruin,  it  seems,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  were 
looked  upon  as  the  first  st«p.  Of  the  details  of  the  struggle  we  know  vwj  little. 
Chaucer  flajs  of  it,  "  And  bo,  when  it  fell  that  free  election  by  great  clamour  of  much 
people  [who],  for  great  disease  of  gOTemment,  so  fervently  stooden  in  their  electjon 
[of  their  own  candidate]  that  they  themselves  submitted  to  every  manner  fa«e  [or,  in 
other  words,  every  imaginable  disadrantage]  rather  than  have  suffered  the  manner 
and  the  rule  of  the  bated  governors,  (notwithstanding  that  [they],  in  the  contrary, 
hold  much  common  meinj  [folloners]  that  have  no  consideration  but  only  to  volun- 
tary lusts  without  reason),  then  thilke  governor  [Brember]  so  forsaken,"  and  fearing 
"  his  undoing  for  misrule  in  hia  time,"  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  election  and  procure 
a  new  one  in  favour  oF  himself ;  and  then  burst  out  the  insurrection,  or,  in  the  poet's 
words,  "mokyl  roar  areared."  The  result  shows  how  deeply  he  was  himself  con- 
cerned. After  the  "roar"  had  been  quelled  by  a  large  armed  body,  under  Sic  Robert 
EnoUes,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember  once  more  unduly  installed 
in  the  chair,  proceedings  commenced  against  the  principal  leaden  of  the  defeated 
party.  Of  these  wo  find  only  two  names  mentioned— John  of  Northampton's,  who 
was  committed  to  confinement  in  Corfe  Castle,  and  thence  removed  to  Carisbrook 
Castle  whilst  preparations  for  his  trial  were  made,  and  Chaucer's,  against  whom 
similar  process  was  commenced,  but  who,  knowing  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  fled  to  Zealand.  There  he  seems  to  have  suffered  much  distress,  and  chiefly 
through  the  conduct  of  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  the 
business  of  the  election.     In  1366  he  ventured  to  return  to  London,  where  he  received 
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rich  and  elaborate  ceiling;  in  stucco,  divided  into  compartmeittB,  the  principal  of  them 
containing  paintings  bj  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  cornice  of  the  room  consists  of  ft 
series  of  cturred  and  painted  ums  of  all  tlie  Majors  since  1780.  The  apartment,  u 
its  mune  telU  us,  is  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who  in  judicial 
matters  form  the  bench  of  magistrates  for  the  metropolis,  tmd  in  their  more  direotlj 
corporate  capacity  try  the  validit;  of  ward  elections  and  of  cl^ms  to  freedom,  whe 
admit  and  swear  brokers,  superintend  prisons,  order  prosecutions,  and  perform  a  va- 
riety of  other  analogous  duties  :  a.  descent,  certainly,  from  the  high  position  of  the 
ancient  eorculdmen  or  superior  Saxon  nobility,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name 
and  partly  their  functions.  They  were  called  "  barona "  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
if,  as  is  probable,  the  latter  term  in  the  charter  of  that  king  refers  to  the  Aldermen, 
A  striking  proof  of  the  high  rank  and  importance  of  the  individuals  so  designated  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wards  of  London  of  which  they  were  alder- 
men were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  their  own  heritable  property,  and  as  such  bought 
and  sold,  or  transferred  under  particular  circumstances.  Thus  the  aldermanry  of  a 
ward  was  purchased,  in  1279,  by  William  Faryngdon,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and 
in  whose  family  it  remained  upwards  of  SO  years ;  and,  in  another  csae,  the  Knighten 
Guild  having  given  the  lands  and  soke  of  what  is  now  called  Fortsoken  ward  to  Trinltj 
Priory,  the  Prior  became,  in  consequence.  Alderman,  and  so  the  matter  remained  in 
Stow's  time,  who  beheld  the  Prior  of  his  day  riding  in  procession  with  the  Mayor  and 
Alderman,  only  distinguished  from  tbem  by  wearing  a  purple  instead  of  a  scarlet  gown. 
As  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  body,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :— 
Each  of  the  twenty-six  wards  into  which  the  City  is  divided  elects  one  alderman, 
With  the  exception  of  Cripplegate-Within  and  Cripplegate- Without,  which  together 
Bend  but  one  ;  add  to  these  an  alderman  for  Bouthwark,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Bridge  Ward-Without,  and  we  have  the  entire  number  of  26,  including  the  Mayor. 
They  are  elected  for  life  at  ward-motes,  by  such  householders  as  are  at  the  same  time 
freemen,  and  paying  not  less  than  30«.  per  annum  to  the  local  tajces.  The  fine  for 
the  rejection  of  the  office  is  ^£500.  OenerUly  speaking,  the  aldermen  consist  of  those 
persons  who,  as  common-councilmen,  have  won  the  good  opinions  of  their  fellow^ 
and  who  are  presumed  to  be  fitted  for  the  higher  offices  to  which  they  as  aldermen 
are  liable,  the  Shrievalty  and  the  Mayoralty.  Leaving  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the 
Council  Chamber,  towards  which  we  now  advance  through  an  elegant  corridor,  we  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  chief  aitistical  treasures  of  the  Corporation.  Before  we 
notice  these  we  may  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  component  parts  of  the  latter  with  a 
few  words  on  the  Common  Council  and  the  general  body  from  which  they  are  chosen. 
The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  same  class  as  the  aldermen,  but  in 
Tery  varying — and  in  comparison  with  the  siie  and  importance  of  the  wards— in- 
consequential numbers.  Bassisbaw  and  Lime  Street  wards  have  the  smallest  repre- 
sentation— 1  members ;  and  those  of  Farringdon- Within  and  Without  the  largest, 
namely,  16  and  17.  The  entire  number  cf  tho  council  is  S40.  Their  meetings  are 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  aldermen  have  also  the  right  of 
being  present.  The  other  chief  officers  of  the  municipality,  as  the  Becordei,  Chunbe> 
lain,  Judges  of  the  Sheriffs'  Courts,  Common  Sei^eant,  tiie  four  City  Pleaders,  Town 
Clerk,  Ac,  &&,  also  attend.  Of  the  functions  of  the  council  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  it  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  that  capacity 
enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of  power,  such  as  that  of  making  important  alterations  in 
theconstitationofthelatter;  that  it  dispenses  the  funds,  manages  the  landed  property, 
has  the  care  of  the  bridges  and  of  the  Thames  Navigation,  vrith  many  other  powen 
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And  tnuti.  "In  the  tulieat  times,"  nj  the  CoTpontlon  commiadonon  in  tiuir 
Boport,  "the  ttordg  Gunamm  OoMffitM  appeu  to  h»Te  bean  applied  wmetimei  to 
the  whole  bodj  of  oitizens,  sometimes  to  the  M&gistncj  {(hat  ti,  the  Lord  Hftynr  and 
AldeRnes),  or  the  Mogistnoj  &nd  Sheriffs.  In  the  n(gn  of  Hear;  III.  %  Folkmote 
leems  to  hbta  been  sununoned  to  meet  the  Mftgjitmo;  three  or  four  times  in  th«  yMT, 
hod  on  ipedkl  oocuions."  We  hare  «lre&d;  seen  that  the  election  of  the  Hajor  wu 
claimed  hj  the  citiMOi  geoerA]]; ;  atad  altogether  it  seemi  evident  that,  In  the  Saxen 
time,the/i>{ibno<«,ae  the  meeting  of  the  entire  bodyof  people  in  the  open  air  waeocUed, 
or  the  hutting  or  conunon  hall,  yihva  within-doors,  eierciied  the  meet  important  fnno- 
tions  of  local  goTemment.  And  although  theie  rights  were  placed  in  abeyance  dnrii^ 
the  fint  shock  of  the  Conquest,  the;  were  again  cUimed  and  made  the  tuhjeot  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  similar  to  that  in  which  Chaucer  was  engaged,  aa  reriTing  peaoe  and 
proaperit;  afforded  opportunitiea. 

From  the  Lord  Major,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  we  desoetid  to  the  Lirer; 
and  the  Freemen,  from  which,  step  b;  step,  the  former  hare  riaen.  Until  of  late  ;ean 
the  onl;  path  to  freedom  was  throi^h  the  belli  of  the  oompaniea  (the  ancient  guilds), 
and  the;,  in  effact,  still  fom  the  true  baae  of  the  ciTic  atruotura.  The  IdTer;  an 
portions  of  the  general  bod;  of  freemen,  who  become  memben  of  aome  one  of  the 
Tarioua  oompaniea,  possess  the  right  of  electing  the  Ha;or,  Sheriffs,  Chamberlain,  tad 
other  municipal  officers,  and  form,  in  a  word,  the  Common  Hall  of  the  present  da;. 
Glancing  back  over  the  general  features  of  the  entire  corporate  bod;,  the  analog; 
frequentl;  pointed  ont  between  the  national  and  the  citic  parliament  appean  ao  idle 
dream,  such  as  we  ma;  fane;  to  have  visited  the  alumbera  of  aome  ambitious  alder- 
Kianic  brain,  but  strlklngl;  true,  clear,  and  Interesting,  We  perceive  an  elective  head, 
aa  the  sovereign  once  Was  elective,  a  comparative!;  irresponsible,  and  at  a  oertain  period 
—when,  indeed,  the  ver;  same  parties  probabi;  sat  as  barons  in  both  parliaments— 
hereditary  second  estate,  and  a  Commons  representing,  or  professing  to  represent,  the 
cititent  or  the  people.  To  carr;  it  still  finther,  as  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  sit  in  one  chamber,  so  sat  the  component  parts  of  the  national  parliamait 
when  it  first  began  to  assume  its  present  form  ;  aa  the  parliamentai;  constitnacisi 
reall;  form  but  a  fiaction  of  the  people,  so  do  the  Liver;  stand  towards  the  geneial 
bod;  of  the  citizens.  But  the  moat  interesting  result  of  the  compariaon  is  one  that^ 
we  suspect,  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  popular  view  of  the  subject — that  the 
lesser  apes  the  greater :  when  municipal  government  in  England  was  In  its  freest, 
most  energetic,  and  most  flourishing  condition,  parliaments,  in  any  Just  sense  of  the 
term  as  applicable  to  their  existing  constitutions  and  powers,  were  unknown.  In 
short,  of  our  original  local  government,  "  enough  is  discoverable  to  ahow  most  deari; 
that  it  had  never  been  moulded  b;  a  central  authority,  but  that,  on  the  oontrary,  the 
central  authority  had  been,  as  it  were,  built  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  £rn  municipal 
organisation."  * 

The  scene  of  these  united  asaemblagea  owes  little  of  its  interest  to  its  beanty  or 
splendour.  One  would  think,  from  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  crimson  lining  of  the 
walla,  and  the  paltry  matting  of  the  floor,  that  the  place  belonged  to  the  poorest 
rather  than  to  the  richest  of  municipalities,  did  not  the  numerous,  and  in  soma  in- 
stances well-known,  works  of  art  around  the  walla,  chiefly  the  prodnctiona  of  oorpetate 
patronage,  ahow  ttwt  it  posaesaed  no  stinted  exchequer.  The  sculpture  conaists  of  a 
full-length  white  marble  statue  of  George  III.,  by  Chantrey,  placed  in  a  niche  ef  a 
bluishrgray  colour  at  the  back  of  the  aeat  of  mayoralty,  and  of  aome  buMi,  OM  of 

*  Article,  BoroD^  of  England  and  Wales, '  Penny  Cyclopndla,' 
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uieui  un«uTuio  ouarpe  b,  iumi  oj  ijaaaaej,  sua  oae  Qi  UBiEoa,  oj  wot  i«ij  suuipHir, 
the  Eon.  Mrs.  D*m«r,  who  so  wanhipped  iU  mbject,  thkt  a&et  the  hero  of  the  Nile  had 
sat  to  her,  she  not  only  "  loved  to  relate  the  conversations  which  she  had  with  her 
'  Napoleon  of  the  wave*,' "  but  "  it  was  one  of  her  favoiirite  ideas  to  form  a  tittle  book 
of  his  sajingB  and  remarkB,  For  the  use  of  her  young  relative,  the  sou  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johuston."*  Among  the  pictures  are  Northeote'e  'Death  of  Wat  Tjler,'  Copley's 
'  Siege  of  Glibraltar,'  Opie's  '  Murder  of  David  lUz^o,'  with  some  interesting  portiaitt 
bj  Bir  W.  Beechey,  Bir  T.  lAWreuce,  Copley,  and  Ople  ;  of  which  Aldcnnan  Boydell's, 
by  Beechey,  may  be  particularised  for  the  sake  of  the  publio-»piiiled  man  to  whoM 
generous  and  enlightened  seal  art  owes  so  much.  One  feature  of  the  collection  is 
curious— the  number  of  representations  connected  with  Gibraltar :  there  are  no  lest 
than  three  'Defences,'  and  all  by  "B.  Paton,  Esq." 

The  other  noticeable  portions  of  Guildhall  are  the  Old  Court  of  King's  Bench,  th« 
Chamberlain's  Office,  and  the  Waiting  oi  Beading  Room,  In  the  first  (where,  among 
other  pictures,  is  a  pair  of  classical  subjects — Minerva,  by  Westall,  and  ApuUo  wash- 
ing his  locks  in  the  Castalian  fountains,  by  Qavin  Hamilton)  the  greater  portion  of 
the  judicial  business  of  the  Corporation  is  carried  on :  that  business,  as  a  whole,  com- 
firising  in  its  civil  jurisdiction,  first,  the  Court  of  Hustings,  the  supreme  court  of 
record  in  London,  and  which  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  outlawry  and  other  cases 
where  an  expeditious  judgment  is  desired  ;  secondly,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  which 
has  cognizance  of  all  personal  and  mixed  actions  at  common  law,  which  is  a  court  of 
equity,  and  also  a  criminal  court  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Customs  of  London ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  which  has  a  common-law  jurisdiction  only:  we  may  add 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  both  courts  is  confined  to  the  City  and  Liberties,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  those  portions  of  incorporated  London  known  respectively  in  corporate 
language  as  Within  the  walls,  and  Without  The  criminal  jurisdiction  includes  the 
London  Sessions,  held  generally  dgbt  times  a  year,  with  the  Recorder  as  the  acting 
Judge,  for  the  trial  of  felonies,  &c. ;  the  Southwark  Sessions,  held  in  Southwark  four 
times  a  year ;  and  the  eight  Courts  of  Conservancy  of  the  River.  Passing  into  the 
Chamberlain's  Office,  we  find  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  by  Reynolds ;  and 
if  it  be  asked.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins  1  we  have  only  to  say,  in  the  words  of  tho 
inscription  on  another  great  man — Look  around !  All  these  beautifully  written  and 
emblaionad  duplicates  of  the  honorary  Freedoms  and  Thanks  voted  by  the  City,  some 
sixty  or  more,  we  believe,  in  number,  are  the  sole  production  of  the  late  Hr.  Thomas 
Tomkins.  The  duties  of  the  Chamberlain  are  numerous ;  among  them,  the  most 
worthy  of  mention,  perhaps,  are  the  admission,  on  oath,  of  freemen  (till  of  late  yean 
averaging  in  number  one  thousand  a  year) ;  the  determining  quarrels  between  masters 
and  apprentices  (Hogarth's  prints  of  the  Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentices  are  the 
first  things  you  see  within  the  door) ;  and  lastly,  the  Treasurership,  in  which  depart- 
ment enormous  sums  of  money  pass  through  his  hands.  The  corporate  receiptsj  de- 
rived chiefly  from  rents,  dues,  and  market  tells,  amount  to  about  ^£156,000 ;  and  the 
expenditure  to  somewhat  more.  The  Waiting  Boom  is  a  small  but  comfortable  apart- 
ment, with  the  table  covered  with  newspapers,  and  the  walls  with  pictures:  among 
which  Opie's  '  Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland '  is  most  conspicuous.  There  are  here 
also  two  Studies  of  a  'Tiger'  and  a  'Lioness  and  her  Tcung,'  by  Nortbcote.  Near  the 
door,  numerous  written  papers  attract  the  eye — the  useful  daily  memoranda  of  the 
multifarious  business  eternally  going  on,   and  which,  in   addition   to  the   matters 
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The  pertonal  gUto  of  Uie  head  of  w  important »  municipkli^  hu  alnja  b«en  an 
object  of  lolicitude  with  ths  dtiuiu.  In  hii  dignitj'  thej  b^eld  the  reflection  of 
theirs.  Hence  the  klmott  princely  liet  of  officers  forming;  hi*  houseliold :  his  nrocd- 
bearer,  hi«  Eergeant-at-uini,  hia  eergeant-carrer,  tergeants  of  the  chamber,  hia 
eequlrea,  hia  baili^  and  hia  joung  men ;  hence  hia  beavj  annual  expenditure,  whicli 
is  expected  to  exceed  the  ordinary  sum  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  amounting  to 
nearly  ^£8000^  by  jCSOOO  or  £4000  more.  Ye^  Btrange  enough,  with  such  a  houae- 
hold  and  such  a  sum  to  be  expended,  they  never  thought  of  giving  him  a  house  till 
the  last  century ;  and  the  Mayors,  therefore,  had  to  content  themaelves  with  their 
own,  or  to  borrow  the  halla  of  their  (Mmpanlea.  The  present  pile,  which  standa  on 
the  rite  of  the  old  Stocks  Market,  was  finished  in  1703,  from  the  designs  of  Dance, 
the  City  Surveyor,  after  a  plan  by  Falladio,  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  had  been 
rejected.  It  is  of  course  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  the  plate,  used  on  all  important 
occsaions,  ia  Talued  at  above  ;£20,000.  The  Justice  Boom  is  immediately  on  the  left 
of  the  chief  entrance.  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  business  here  b  a  remnant  of  a 
valuable  old  custom,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  court  of  reconciliation  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty  in  tliis  country,  though  never  fully  developed.  In  this  court 
private  applicationa  are  continually  made  to  the  Mayor,  for  his  advice  and  arbitra- 
tion, and,  we  understand,  with  veiy  beneficial  results.  The  bftn^uets  which  are  here 
from  time  to  time  given,  of  a  public  character,  as  those  to  the  chief  members  of  the 
OoTemment,  or  of  a  more  private  kind,  as  to  the  corporation,  take  place  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  an  apartment  of  great  size,  with  a  detached  range  of  htrge  pillars, 
with  gilded  capitals,  on  each  side,  an  ornamented  roof  in  panels,  and  a  throne  for  hia 
lordship — the  whole  brilliantly  illuminated  by  chandeliers.  A  long  and  very  hand- 
some corridor  leads  to  the  Hall,  from  which,  near  the  centre,  branch  off  the  passages 
to  the  private  apartments.  As  t«  the  pictures,  busts,  and  statuee,  which  should  give 
to  all  such  mansions  their  principal  charm,  there  is  here  a  melancholy  blank.  What 
an  opportunity  for  some  new  Bojdell;  what  a  rich  gallery  of  civic  historical  por- 
traiture might  not  be  summoned  at  the  call  of  the  enchanter  to  people  these  now 
desolate  walls.  The  Manrion  House  itself,  as  a  building  only  a  century  old,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  historical  interest  attached  to  it.  The  most  import- 
ant event  its  annala  can  yet  boast  is,  perhaps,  the  Wilkes  riots,  of  wliich,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  Wilkes's  Mend,  Brass  Crosby,  the  neigbbouriiood  was  the  firequent 
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XXIX.    COURTS  OF   LAW  AND  JUSTICE; 
PEISONS,   ETC. 


CouBis  OF  Law. 

Tbi  ancient  praeUce  of  particular  trsdee  confining  thcmmlvM  for  the  moii  p«rt  to 
one  Bpot,  aa  in  oM  London,  would,  in  nuiDj  instances,  be  about  M  conTenient  in 
London  at  the  preient  ds;  aa  a  whole  street  of  |ioBt-oSce  recelTing-housu,  or  the 
crowding  together  of  all  the  memben  of  the  medical  profenion  in  one  neighbourhood. 
The  old  custom  ma;,  however,  still  be  traced  f&intly  in  gome  coses,  and  stronger 
in  others  ;  and  in  a  great  capital  thia  will  alwajB  be  the  case.  So  long,  for  instance, 
as  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Rojal  Exchange  shall  exist, 
their  TiciDity  will  necessarilj  ba  the  centre  of  the  great  tnonetarj  and  commercial 
interests.  Not  less  distinct  and  well  defined,  perhaps  even  mora  so,  is  the  law  quarter 
of  London.  Of  the  10,11S  attomejs  in  England  who  practise  in  the  superior  Courte 
of  Law  and  Bquitj  at  Westminster,  3E09  reside  in  London  or  its  immediate  suburbs, 
uid  full;  one-half  of  them  have  their  offices  within  half  k  mile  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  m^ority  of  country  attomejs  employ  London  attorneys  to  transact  their  court 
business,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  agents  practise  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  in  whatever  part  of  Iiondou  an  attorney  may  reside,  the 
law-offices  draw  him  almost  daily  to  the  law  quarter  of  the  metropolis ;  and  hence, 
both  for  couTenience  and  dispatch,  it  is  an  important  object  with  him  to  have  his 
chambers  in  their  vicinity.  The  offices  attached  to  the  Courts  of  Law  are  principally 
in  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  those  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer 
chiefly  in  Chancery  Lane.  Not  a  step  can  he  taken  in  suits  of  law  without  resorting 
to  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  The  Judges'  chambers,  where  very  important  busi- 
ness is  transacted  before  the  Judges  of  each  of  the  superior  Common  Law  Courts 
are  in  Rolls'  Gardens,  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Courts  of  Law,  though  for  ages  they  have  sat  at  Westminster,  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  the  law-offices  after  them,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  offices  should  he  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  law  district,  that  is,  in  or 
about  the  Inns  of  Court.  Still,  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  court  business 
of  the  country  is  conducted  in  offices  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  'the  Courts 
at  Westminster  Hall,  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  one  respect  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  situation  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,  the  ancient  scat  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  The  origin  of  these  courts  may  be  traced  to  a  period  when 
the  elements  of  the  constitution  were  in  their  simplest  state,  and  when  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  functions  were  discharged  more  immediately  by  the 
Sovereign,  assisted  by  the  "  witleua-gemote,"  or  assembly  of  the  wise,  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  each  of  these  departments  indiscriminstelj.  After  the  Conquest  the  King 
was  assisted  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Great  Council.  The  Aula  Regis,  so  called  from 
being,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  Palace,  was  the  great  court  for  dispensing  justice 
and  punishing  crimes  committed  against  his  power.  When  the  Ghreat  Coonctl  sat  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  they  were  assisted  by  the  great  officers  of  state  who  held 
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situ&tioiu  ia  the  King's  hotuehold,  and  the  one  who,  in  modern  phrueology,  i«  called 
the  Lord  High  Btewftrd,  was  not  onl;  at  the  bead  of  the  King's  Palace,  but  of  aH  the 
depattmcntE  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  chief  odministntor  of  justice,  and  leader 
of  the  aimies  in  war.  In  the  course  of  time  the  judicial  functions  were  committed  to 
an  officer  styled  the  Chief  Justiciar;  ;  but  to  the  office  of  Lonl  High  Steward  there 
still  perUun  Temnants  of  his  ancient  authority,  and  it  ii  his  duty  to  preside  at  state- 
trials  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Chief  Justiciaiy  presided  in  the  Aula  Regis,  whidi 
was  the  only  superior  Court  of  Law.  The  functions  of  this  tribunal  had  become  gra- 
dually separated  from  the  general  business  of  the  Great  Council.  It  m^ntainod  tlie 
former  power  of  the  Qrcat  Council  in  puniahiog  offences  against  the  public,  in  e«n- 
troUiug  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding  on  questions  relatiTe  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Sovereign,  and  engiossed  besides  a  great  portion  of  the  "  common 
pleas,"  or  causes  between  party  and  party.  The  different  nature  of  the  c&naei  of 
which  it  took  cognizance  are  styled  by  our  earlier  legal  writers  as  pleas  of  the  King, 
common  pleas,  and  pleas  of  the  Exchequer.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Justieiar 
extended  over  each  class  of  causes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (fourteenth  ceatniy) 
the  Qreat  Council  became  essentially  a  legislative  body,  and  aa  it  now  exists  it  ti 
styled  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  is  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  office 
of  Chief  Justiciar  was  abolished  in  the  same  reign,  and  thus  not  only  the  connection 
of  the  Aula  Regis  with  the  Great  Council  was  destroyed,  but  the  unity  of  that  court 
was  broken  in  upon,  and  separate  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  three  Courts  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Ccmunon  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  One  of  the  articles  of  Magna  Chart* 
was,  that  common  pleas  should  not  follow  the  King's  Court,  but  be  held  in  certain 
places.  Previously  the  poorer  chus  of  suitors,  in  cases  which  concerned  neither  the 
King's  revenues  nor  his  prerogative  of  prosecuting  offenders  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
were  compelled,  in  civil  actions  between  man  and  man,  to  attend  the  frequent  and 
distant  progresses  of  the  court,  or  to  lose  their  remedies  altogether.  The  Courts  of 
Kill's  Bench  and  Exchequer  still  retain  their  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the  former  enjoy- 
ing superiority  as  the  remnant  of  the  Aula  Regis,  and  the  latter  having  cognisance  of 
all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue.  So  recently  as  1S30  the  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  by  writ  of  error  to  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  superior  courts,  although  formerly 
one  of  the  Erst  in  importance.  The  judges  are  the  Chief  Baron  and  four  other  barony 
who  are  so  called  from  having  been  anciently  chosen  from  such  as  were  barons  of  the 
kingdom  or  parliamentary  barons.  Another  relic  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
superior  courts,  before  they  were  carried  out  of  the  Aula  Regis,  appears  in  the  appd- 
latiou  of  "My  Lord,"  which  is  always  given  to  the  Judges  in  their  official  character. 
In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  for  assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts ; 
the  great  mass  of  causes  may  now,  therefore,  be  tried  in  any  of  the  three  courts. 
Before  1832,  besides  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Common  Plena  had  the  exclusive  right  of  trying 
all  causes  which  related  to  freehold  or  realty.  The  right  of  practising  in  this  court  in 
term  time  was  and  is  confined  to  Scijeants-at-Law,  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this 
privilege  having  failed.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  having 
Jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  ;  and  the  other  is  subdivided  into  ft 
Court  of  Common  Law  where  all  personal  actions  may  be  brought,  and  a  Court  of 
Equity  where  suits  in  equity  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted.  In  the  reign  of 
Sdwi^  III.  (in  13A6)  a  court  was  erected,  called  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
to  determine  causes  upon  writs  of  error  from  the  Common  Law  side  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Ad  appeal  ma;  now  be  Dude  from  each  of  the  three  courts  to  this  chamber;  ancl  from 
nhichever  court  it  u  brought,  it  is  the  Judges  of  the  other  two  courts  nho  decide 
upon  it ;  hut  an  ultimate  appeal  ma;  be  made  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  number 
of  the  Judges  of  Engltuid  since  1830  has  been  fifteen,  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne 
Judges  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Chief  Baron  and  four 
other  Barons  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  There  itere  preriousl;  only  four  Judges  in 
each  court. 

The  Courts  of  Equit;,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  an  adequate  remedf 
cannot  be  had  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  are  not  confined  to  Westminster  Hall. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  VicO'Chancollors  have  their 
Courts  there  ;  and  the;  sit  at  WestmiuBter  in  term-time  ;  but  in  the  intervals,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  T ice-Chancellors  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  the  second  equit;  judge  in  point  of  ranlc,  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancer;  Lane. 
Until  1841  there  was  but  one  Tice-Chancellor,  but  in  that  ;ear  two  additional  Vica- 
Chancellors  were  appointed  b;  Act  of  Parliameot ;  and  the  first  Tice-Chancellor  was 
diatinguished  b;  the  title  of  Tice-Chancellor  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Sir  L. 
Shadwell,  Tice-Chancellor  of  England,  the  office  lapsed ;  hut  in  1651  it  was  found 
necesaar;  to  appoint  a  third  Tice-Cfaancellor ;  and  the  three  now  rank  alike.  The 
Laid  High  Chancellor  was  originall;  a  aoTt  of  confidential  chaplain,  or,  before  the 
Reformation,  confessor  to  the  King,  and  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience.  In  his 
eapacit;  of  chief  aecretar;  he  was  the  adviser  of  his  master  in  various  temporal 
matters  ;  he  prepared  and  made  out  ro;al  mandates,  grants,  and  charters,  and,  when 
seals  came  into  use,  affixed  his  seal.  The  appointment  to  the  office  takes  place  h; 
the  deliver;  of  the  great  seal.  The  authorit;  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper 
were  made  the  same  b;  an  Act  passed  in  1663  ;  and  the  last  Lord  Keeper  was  Lord 
Eenle;,  in  1757.  From  a  small  beginning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  became  one 
of  great  dignit;  and  pre-eminence,  and  he  now  takes  rank  above  all  dukes  not  of  the 
hlood-ro;al,  and  next  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur;.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  was  usual);  an  ecclesiastic.  The  last  churchman 
who  filled  the  office  was  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  Lord  Keeper  from  1621 
to  1629.  In  the  same  centur;  the  Earl  of  Shafteebui;,  who  was  neither  an  eccle- 
siastic nor  a  law;er,  was  appointed  Lard  Chancellor.  The  jurisdiction  with  which 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  invested  originated  in  the  discretionar;  power  of  the 
King,  whose  special  interference,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  was  frequentl;  sought 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  also  in  matters  which  were  not 
cognizabfe  b;  the  common  Courts.  The  Lord  Chancellor  also  exercises  important 
political  functions,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Be  resigns  office  with  the  part;  to 
which  he  is  attached.  The  Court  of  Chancer;  is  a  name  which  properl;  belongs  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court  and  the  Tice-Chnncellor's  Courts  together,  but  it  is  most 
frequentl;  applied  to  all  the  Courts  of  Equit;.  The  office  of  Tice-Cbancellor  is  onl; 
of  recent  origin,  having  been  created  in  1813,  and  in  1841,  as  alread;  mentioned, 
two  additional  vice-chancellors  were  appointed.  The  Muster  of  the  Rolls,  another 
of  the  Judges  in  Equit;,  who  has  a  separate  Court,  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquit;. 
He  takes  precedence  next  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  before 
the  Tice-ChancelloTS.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  the  power  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining originall;  the  same  matters  as  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  with  a  few  exceptions ; 
hat  his  orders  or  decrees  must  be  ugned  b;  the  Lord  Chancellor  before  being  enrolled. 
The  Tice-Chancellor  has  near!;  the  same  powers.  Appeals  (stricti;  speaking  re- 
bearings)  are  made  both  from  the  Rolls  and  the  Tice-Cbancellor'a  Court  to  the  Lord 
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The  public  entrance  to  the  Courts  at  Westminitsr  ii  at  the  northern  end  of  We*t- 
mlnster  Hail.  First  is  the  Queea't  Bench,  next  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Court 
of  Gommoa  PleM,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Rolls  Court.  Few  strkngen 
omit  paying  a  risit  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Courts  themselves  we  Tery  hx  from 
posuBung  any  imposing  architectural  character ;  but  the  interest  of  the  scene  ii 
independent  of  factitious  circumataDces.  This  spot  hu  been  the  seat  of  jtutice  for 
nearlf  a  thousand  jears  ;  and  the  hiator;  of  our  judicial  tribunals,  from  the  period 
when  the  sovereign  dispensed  justice  iu  his  great  hsll  to  the  present  time,  is  ^1  of 
instruction  as  well  as  of  interest.  But,  strong  as  maj  be  the  rdigio  loci  which  a  visit 
to  the  courts  may  excite,  the  associations  connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice will  command  respect  wherever  the  tribunal  ntaj  be  fixed.  The  purity  and  dig- 
nity of  our  judicial  procedure  is  no  longer  sullied  by  the  vulgar  abuse  and  clamour 
of  a  Jefferies  to  beat  down  the  defence  of  an  innocent  man.  The  time  has  gone  by 
since  the  sovereign  (Queen  Elizabeth)  could  say  of  a  criminal  that  "she  would  hare 
him  racked  to  produce  hia  authority ;"  for  the  pracUce  then  existed,  even  in  England, 
of  obtaining  confession  or  evidence  by  means  of  torture.  In  the  present  day  a  pri- 
soner, in  the  language  of  Erakine,  "  is  covered  all  over  with  the  armour  of  the  law." 
Lastly,  the  Judges  are  completely  independent  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.  The 
Courts  of  ikw,  therefore,  apart  from  the  living  realities  which  they  present,  exhibit 
«  systematic  spirit  of  tenderness  and  humanity,  united  with  firmness  and  the  absence 
of  corrupt  inSuence,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  The 
ordinary  scenes  witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice  are  so  well  knoirn  as  scarcely  to  need 
description.  In  their  general  appearance  the  Courts  at  Westminster  do  not  very 
much  differ  from  each  other.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Court  is  the  smallest,  and  the 
Exchequer  Court  the  largest.  The  Queen's  Bench  is  inconveniently  small.  Kothing 
can  he  worse  than  the  absence  of  accommodation  for  counsel,  attorneys,  jurymen, 
suitors,  and  witnesses.  A  witness  has  to  make  his  way  into  the  witness-box  throngh 
the  crowd,  and,  after  he  has  struggled  through  this  difficulty,  it  is  possible  that  the 
excitement  may  have  given  him  the  air  of  a  culprit  rather  than  of  a  witness.  There 
Kre  no  waiting-rooms  for  witnesses  attached  to  any  of  the  Courts,  and  no  means  of 
ohbuning  refi'eshment,  except  from  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses  at  the  foot  of  West- 
minster Bridge.  Scarcely  any  arrangements  exist  for  facilitating  consulta^ons,  and 
they  are  often  held  in  the  pasaagea  and  avenues,  or  at  one  of  the  adjacent  cofl«e- 
rooms,  where  five  or  six  consultations  are  possibly  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  also  hold  sittings 
for  three  several  days  during  each  term,  and  the  next  day  hut  one  after  each  tenn,  at 
Guildhall,  in  the  C\%j  of  London,  where  the  accommodations  are  in  no  respect  of  a 
higher  character  than  those  at  Westminster.  There  has  been  much  talk  of  providing 
Courts  of  Law  more  fitting  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  a  site  has  been 
Indicated  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Fetter  Lane,  fronting  towards  Fleet  Street ; 
but  nothing  has  been  yet  done,  nor  even  decided  upon.  The  plan  for  the  new  palace 
of  Westminster  also  contemplates  new  law-courts — at  one  or  other  place  we  may  hope 
to  Me  them  provided  soon. 
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Thb  Old  Bailet. 


One  of  the  most  euential  lequiaiteg  in  crimiual  Uw — tpeedj/  juttiee — liu  eert^Iy 
been  obtained  kt  last  in  this  Court.  Whilst  justice  through  the  couotiy  genenllj 
oontinuea  to  hold  its  sittingB  at  long  inteirals,  to  tr;  prisoaers,  manj  of  whom,  even 
if  guiUj,  ma;  have  alreadj  suffered  a  greater  punishment  than  their  ciimet  deserred, 
and  if  innocent,  have  endued  irreparable  wrong  and  nanery, — whilst  thus  justice,  in 
mookeij  of  its  own  name,  moves  sluggishly  on  out  of  London,  we  find  in  London  ■ 
striking  contrast.  One  maj  pus  manj  times  through  the  Old  Builey  without  disco- 
vering that  the  greatest  of  English  criminal  ooutts  is  ever  shut.  Month  after  month 
invariablj  presents  the  same  scene, — the  narrow  street,  coverod  with  straw  to 
deaden  lixe  noise  of  the  vehicles  (till  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  pavement), 
having  on  the  one  side  the  solid  granite  walls  of  Hewgate,  divided  onl;  from  the 
loftj  building  (with  that  gigantic  ventilator  on  the  top)  conti^ning  the  famous  eourts 
of  justice,  by  the  open  area  through  which  prisoners  pus  &om  confinement  in  tha 
former  to  their  trial  in  the  latter,  and  on  the  other  side,  waggon-yards,  public-houses, 
and  eating-houses,  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  asseniblage  similar  to  that  in  the  street 
before  us.  Merchsjits  and  professional  men,  fretting  at  the  loss  of  their  valuable 
time  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when  they  may  be  wanted  ;  country  farmers 
looking  anxious  and  puzzled,  and  gaping  rustics  appearing  even  more  foolish  than 
ever ;  small  tradesmen,  whose  Sunday  coats  are  evidently  donned  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  that  extensive  and  peculiarly  London  genus,  the  coster- 
monger,  who,  acting  on  the  poet's  precept,  "  beauty  unadorned,"  &c.,  pay  as  little 
lespect  to  dress  as  to  many  other  social  conventionalisms ;  these,  with  a  plentiful  ad- 
mixture of  policemen  in  their  neat  blue  clothes ;  females,  chiefly  of  the  poorer 
classes  i  thieves  of  every  gradation,  from  the  member  of  the  aristocratic  swell  mob 
down  to  the  area  sneak,  curious  to  know  how  matters  are  going  with  their  friends 
and  associates,  and  with  a  small  spice  of  curiosity  as  to  any  little  revelations  that 
may  come  out  affecting  themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  the  frequent  apparition  of  a  bustling 
sharp-faced  attorney,  of  Old  Bailey  notoriety,  gliding  like  an  eel  through  the  press, 
or  of  that  much  more  imposing-locking  member  of  the  law  who  delights  in  flowing 
gown  and  powdered  wig,  the  barrister ;  such  are  the  ordinary  staple  of  an  Old  Bailey 
crowd  on  court  days.  And  how  much  insight  into  men  may  not  one  derive  here  from 
half  on  hour's  silent  but  attentive  examination  I  Mark  the  meeting  of  that  police- 
man and  that  dashing  youth  with  the  long  flowing  hair,  the  fashionable  loose  coot,  so 
carefully  velveted — collar,  wrists,  and  pocket-holes — and  the  large  diamond  in  his 
gay  stock ;  see  how  exactly  they  understand  each  other  in  that  exchange  of  most 
significant  glances :  the  face  of  the  one  a  little  flushed,  but  gay  and  assured — the 
policeman  knows  him,  but  has  just  now  no  case  against  him ;  and  of  the  other — 
quiet,  penetrative,  and  full  of  meaning ;  "  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you  some 
day,  my  fine  fellow,  depend  upon  it ;"  and  so  for  the  present  they  part.  Look  again 
at  that  group  of  miserable  women  surrounding  one  who  is  passionately  telling,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  the  story  of  her  boy  apprehended  and  condemned,  to  her  surprise 
and  horror,  for  some  petty  felony,  and  who,  she  now  declares,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  is  sure  to  leave  his  prison  at  the  twelvemonth's  end  a  confirmed 
thief.  In  the  comer  there,  apart  from  the  crowd,  you  may  read  a  history  in  the  atti- 
tude, gestures,  and  faces  of  those  two  men;  it  is  a  prosecutor  and  his  chief  witness 
preparing  for  the  crucifying  cross-examination  which  they  well  know  awaits  them. 
Uove  a  few  yards,  and  it  is  a  fair  <±ance  you  meet  with  the  fellow  of  the  picture — 
witnesses  fortifying  tbenuelrea  to  sweax  yeiy  bard  for  the  defence :  yet  with  their 
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jury:  "They  would  do  much  for  Jem,  but —  One  group  more  and  we  have  dont 
See  -where,  opposite  the  eDtr&nce  into  the  chief  court,  s  body  of  polieemea  are  lund* 
ing  out  of  a  coach  a  tottering  roost  Tenerable-Iooking  old  man,  with  hia  silver  hair 
fitlling  about  his  Bhoiilden.  What  does  he  here  t  Why  at  such  a  period  of  life  is  h« 
brought  from  the  quiet  privacy  of  his  fireside  in  a  remote  f^ricultural  connty  I 
Alas  !  he  comes  to-day  to  find  a  long-lost  brother  in  the  felon's  docb,  and  to  mitig»t^ 
if  he  can,  his  punishment  by  speaking  as  to  his  former  character. 

Frequent,  however,  as  are  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  is  a  pause.  Justice, 
probably,  must  nod  oametimes,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to  provide  for  fitting  repose 
elsewhere  than  on  the  judgmenlr^eat.  The  sittings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
are  held  monthly,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  month  is  not  occupied  in  the  trial  of  the 
list  of  prisoners  on  the  calendar,  the  spare  time  forms  a  vacatioo,  and  such  are  the 
only  vacations  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  conaequeace,  trials  frequently  take  place  which 
illustrate  with  a  Itind  of  practical  epigrammatic  force  the  advantages  of  that  speedy 
justice  to  which  we  have  referred ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  apprehension  of  a  pri- 
soner for  theft  one  day,  his  committal  by  a  magistrate  on  the  second,  and  his  trial, 
conviction,  and  sentence  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  third  or  the  fourth.  This  state  of 
things  dates  from  1634,  when  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Criminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  the  City  of  Iiondon,  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  those  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties  which  lie  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  metropolis :  Woodford,  in  Essex  j  Woolwich,  in  Kent ;  and  Richmond,  in  Surrey, 
are  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Court.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  entire  population  of  England  enjoys  the  benefit  it  has  con- 
ferred. Under  the  general  title — Central  Criminal  Court,  are  joined  two  courts  of 
trial,  both  sitting  at  the  same  time  for  the  greater  dispatch  of  business,  the  one  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  events  which  readers  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  delight  is,  as 
well  as  of  events  which  give  a  deeper  and  purer  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
Buley  ;  whilst  the  other,  called  the  New  Court,  has  been  used  only  of  recent  years. 
Crimes  of  every  kind,  from  treason  down  to  the  pettiest  larceny,  are  tried  by  the  tri- 
bunal in  question  ;  even  offences  committed  on  the  high  seaa,  formerly  tried  at  special 
sessions  by  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  are  now  submitted  to  its  judgmenL 
The  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(such  is  the  order  in  the  Act),  the  Judges,  the  Aldermen,  the  Recorder,  and  Common 
Serjeant  of  Iiondon,  and  such  others  as  the  sovereign  may  please  to  appoint  by  way  of 
assistants.  Of  these,  the  Recorder  and  the  Common  Seijeant  are,  in  reality,  the  pre- 
siding judges  at  an  immense  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  hither  for  trial,  a  judge 
of  the  law  only  assisting  occasionally — when,  for  instance,  unusual  points  of  law  are 
involved,  or  when  conviction  affects  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  As  to  the  juries,  they 
are  summoned  indiscriminately  from  Loudon,  and  from  the  neighbouring  countiea 
over  wbi(^  the  sphere  of  the  Court  extends.  Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  inte- 
rior. The  Old  Court  will  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting,  that  being 
the  one  to  which  the  well-known  words  "  Old  Bailey  "  were  so  long  exclusively  ap- 
plied. The  name,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  supposed,  according  to  Maitland,  in 
his  '  History  of  London,'  to  be  "a  corruption  of  Bail  hill,  i,  t^  the  place  of  trial  for 
prisoners  (by  the  bailiff) ;  as  now  we  retun  the  name  of  the  Bail  Dock  for  a  certain 
part  of  this  court,  in  which  the  malefactors  are  confined  till  called  up  for  trial ;" 
whilst,  in  the  'Penny  CyclopB»dia'  (article  'Ballium'),  we  find  the  phrase  derived 
from  the  BaUiiuD,  ot  outer  walled  court,  supposed  to  have  existed  here  in  connection 
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pftrt  of  the  w»ll,  unit  that  that  wu  aiao  used  from  ft  yetj  eaxlj  pwiod  as  %  place  of 
trial;  at  all  «veut(,  the  judicial  Bittings  here  are  of  such  aotiquit;  that  we  hare  lost 
all  Tftcorda  of  their  eommeDeement.  We  ma;  premiie  that  the  pieseut  building  wm 
erected  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Justice  Hall  (a«  it  ia  called  by  Strype)  during 
the  riot!  of  1780.  Pasaing  through  a  door  in  the  irall  which  encloses  the  area  be- 
tween Newgate  and  the  Courts,  we  find  a  flight  of  steps  on  our  right  leading  up  into 
the  Old  Ckiurt ;  thii  is  used  chiefly  for  proieoutors  and  witneues.  Farther  on  ia  the 
area,  another  flight  of  steps  leads  through  a  long  passage  into  a  conidoi  at  the  back 
of  the  Court,  with  two  doors  opening  into  the  latter,  by  one  of  which  the  judges  and 
BhflTi&  reach  the  bench,  and  by  the  other,  the  barristers  their  place  in  the  centre  at 
the  bottom.  Both  doors  also  lead  to  seats  reserred  for  visitors.  We  enter,  pause,  and 
look  round.  The  £nt  senliment  is  one  of  disappointment.  The  great  and  moral 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Court  makes  one,  however  idly  or  unconsciously,  anti- 
cipate a  grander  physical  exhibition.  What  does  meet  our  gate  is  no  more  than  a 
square  hall  of  sufficient  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  lighted  up  by  three  large 
square  windows  on  the  opposite  wall,  showing  the  top  of  the  gloomy  walls  of  New- 
gate, having  on  the  left  a  gallery  close  to  the  ceiling,  with  projecting  boxes,  and  on 
the  right  the  bench  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  with  desks  at  intervals 
for  the  use  of  the  judgu,  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  Court  are,  first,  a  dock  for  the  pri- 
soners below  the  gallery,  with  stairaj  descending  to  the  covered  passage  by  which 
prisoners  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  prison  ;  then,  just  in  advance  of  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  dock,  the  circular  witness-box,  and  in  a  similarly  relative  position  to 
the  witness-box,  the  jury-box,  below  the  windows  of  the  Court ;  an  arrangement  that 
enables  the  jury  to  see  dearly,  and  without  turning,  the  faces  of  the  witnesses  and  of 
the  prisoners ;  that  enables  the  witness  to  identify  the  prisoner ;  and,  lastly,  that  en- 
ables the  judges  on  the  bench  and  the  counsel  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  below,  to 
keep  jury,  witnesses,  and  prisoners  ail  at  once  within  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
line  of  view.  We  need  only  add  to  these  features  of  the  place,  the  formidable  row 
of  law-books  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  green-baiied  table  around  which  are 
the  counsel,  reminding  us  of  the  passage  in  the  '  fieggais'  Opera' — 
"  The  charge  is  prepar'd,  the  lawyers  are  met, ' 
The  jndg«s  all  lang'd,  a  terrible  ahow;" 

the  double  line  of  reporters  occupying  the  two  seats  below  us  ;  the  sheriff  in  attend- 
ance for  the  day,  looking  so  spruce  in  his  court  suit,  stepping  noiselessly  in  and  out ; 
and  lastly,  the  goodly  personage  in  the  blue  and  Airred  robes  and  gold  chain,  who  sits 
in  the  centre  on  the  chief  seat,  with  the  gilded  sword  of  justice  suspended  over  his 
head  against  the  erimsou-lined  wall.  Some  abstruse  document,  apparently,  just  now 
engages  his  attention,  for  he  appears  utterly  absorbed  in  it,  bending  over  his  desk. 
It  must  surely  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  come  to  try  some  great  case,  thinks  many  an 
innocent  spectator ;  but  he  rises,  and  we  perceive  it  Is  only  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  reading 
the  newspaper  of  the  day.  But  we  forget :  Hazlitt  said  that  a  city  apprentice  who 
did  not  esteem  the  Lord  Mayor  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  would  come  some  day 
to  be  banged ;  and  here  everybody  apparently  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Who,  then,  is 
the  judge  1  one  naturally  asks ;  when,  looking  more  attentively,  we  perceive,  for  the 
first  time,  beyond  the  representative  of  civic  m^esty,  which  thus  aaierta  its  right^ 
some  (Oie  writing,  taking  &«quent  but  brief  gluwcs  at  the  prisoners  c^  the  witnesses, 
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Quitting  the  Court,  we  notice,  u  we  walk  along  the  eorridor,  the  tuious  conreni- 
encet  for  the  judgsi,  sherifit,  ftnd  Othoi,  at  robing-roama  and  roonu  for  re&ethnieDt, 
Ac,  uid  returning  into  the  um  before  mantioned,  additional  hoirora  of  the  old  criminal 
law  thioDg  upon  the  recollection,  in  conneotion  with  the  nuns  of  the  spot,  the  "  Prca 
Yard."  To  man;  of  our  readen  the  meaning  of  theio  words  will  be  unknown.  The 
adTancing  spirit  of  cirilisation  has  swept  awaj  the  feuAil  onstom  that  gave  tht 
appellation,  along  wiUi  the  torture,  the  btowbeatiog  of  witneuei,  twisting  of  law  into 
ao;  shape  a  goTemme&t  might  desire,  corrupt  judges,  and  packed  jnries.  The  custom 
to  which  we  allude  is  that  oiptintforie  tt  dttrt  (the  strong  uid  hard  pain),  a  tortun 
applied  to  persona  who  refused  to  plead  when  e&lled  upon  at  the  bar,  with  the  view 
of  thereby  saving  their  property,  which  would  be  forfwt«d  to  the  crown  on  oooTiction 
for  the  crimes  charged.  Our  best  legal  writers  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  cushnn, 
some  beliering  it  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I^  others  that  it 
dates  from  that  reign,  when  it  was  declared,  in  the  statute  uiuallj  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  that  "such  persons  as  will  not  put  themselves  upon  Inquests 
of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  King  shall  be  put  into  hard  and  strong  prison,  as  those 
which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  the  land."  For  a  considerable  period  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  remained  of  the  character  here  indicated,  being  aimpljr 
imprisonment  of  a  "hard"  nature  ;  that  is,  the  prisoner  was  barelj  kept  from  perish-- 
ing  of  cold  and  hunger.  But  a  most  important  alteration  had  obtained  b;  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  when  we  find  from  the  '  Year  Book '  that  the  judgment  upon  persons 
standing  mute,  according  to  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  "  that  the  manhal 
should  put  them  in  low  and  dark  chambers,  naked  except  about  their  waists ;  that  he 
should  place  upon  them  as  much  weight  of  iron  as  thej  could  bear,  awl  morty  so  that 
they  should  be  unable  to  rise ;  that  they  should  have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  worst 
bread  that  could  be  found,  and  nothing  to  drink  but  water  taken  tuna  the  nearest 
place  to  the  gaol,  except  running  water  ;  that  on  the  day  in  which  they  had  bread 
they  ihould  not  have  water,  and  e  eotUrA;  and  that  they  should  lie  there  till  they 
were  dead."  And  this  was  the  custom  that  (»ntinued  down  to  the  last  oentuiy,  wiUi 
the  mere  alteration,  from  humane  motives,  of  making  the  wdght  lufficient  to  ensure 
death  speedily,  the  placiog  a  sharp  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  the  back  with 
the  same  view,  and  the  addition  of  a  preliminary  process  of  tying  the  thumbs  with 
whipcord,  in  order  to  compel  the  culprit  to  plead  without  resorting  to  the  more  ter- 
rible infliction.  By  the  statute  13  Qeo.  III.,  it  was  provided  that  persons  refiising  to 
plead,  when  arraigoed  for  felony  or  piraey,  should  be  c<HivJcted  of  the  same.  By  the 
present  law,  persons  refusing  to  plead  have  a  plea  of  '  not  guilty '  recorded  fi»  them, 
and  the  trial  proceeds.  One  of  the  latest  cases  of  the  operation  of  the  old  law  at  the 
Old  Bailey  appears  to  have  been  in  1734.  Previous  instances  at  the  same  place  are 
very  numerous.  In  April,  I7BI,  Mary  Andrews,  reftisiog  to  plead,  had  her  thuuba 
tied  with  whipcord,  bnt  Twnained  so  firm  under  the  infliction  that  three  several  oords 
were  broken  before  she  would  plead.  In  the  same  year,  Nathaniel  Hawes  suffiued  in 
a  limilar  manner,  without  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  (altering  resolution. 

Minor  ofiences,  not  involving  capital  punishment,  are  also  tried  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  held  at  Qerkenwell  and  Westuunster.  A  considerable  number  of  offenders 
are  tried  at  Olericenwell,  but  very  few  at  WestmiusEer.  The  number  of  prisoners 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  Middlesex,  including  London,  but  not  ineludiag 
these  tent  for  trial  to  the  Criminal  Court  ftom  the  portions  «f  Kent,  Sumy,  usd 
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Id  no  imtance  wm  the  sentence  of  death  carried  into  efiecl ;  all  vera  commuted  ft>r 
transportation,  in  four  cases  for  life. 

CODBTT    CtolTETS,  MO. 

What  the  Act  for  instituting  the  Central  Criminal  Court  did  for  faciUtating  justice 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  Act  9  and  10  Vict.  cap.  9S,  passed 
in  1846,  for  the  more  easj  racover;  of  Small  Debts  and  Daroands  in  England,  di4  for 
proceedings  in  civil  causes  throughout  the  Idngdom  bj  the  institutiou  of  Count/ 
Courts.  Each  of  these  Courts,  of  which  there  are  60  in  the  whole,  are  presided  over 
b;  a  judge,  who  is  empowered  to  hear  both  plwntiff  and  defendant,  with  their  witi 
nesses,  and  to  decide  unless  a  jury  is  demanded  bj  either  part;.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  was  at  first  limited  to  dainu  not  exceeding  ^20 ;  siqce  extended  by  the  13 
and  14  Tict.  cap.  61,  passed  in  1800,  to  amounts  not  exceediog  j£BO.  Six  of  thai* 
Courts  are  in  the  metropolis,  and  two  in  the  luburba.  All  are  hel4  in  buildings  I>7 
SQ  means  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  or  likelj  to  give  an;  idea  of  (he  value  or  the 
interest  of  the  proceedings  transacted  in  them,  being  in  erer;  cue  buildings  hired  for 
the  purpose,  fitted  up  cheaply  with  merely  what  is  necessary,  and  destitute  of  even 
any  iodicaticn  of  their  nature,  beyond  a-ptunted  board.  But,  Uiougb  unpretending  in 
their  appearance,  their  benefit  has  been  very  great,  and  their  advantageii  ao  much 
appreciated,  that  an  Act  is  now  (May  18S1}  before  Parliament  for  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Courts.  In  these  Coorts,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  from 
January  1  to  Ueoembei  31, 1848,  there  were  entered  4S7,611  plaints,  of  which  3!,eS0 
were  for  sums  above  ;£10 ;  42,627  between  £10  and  £5 ;  96,871  between  £5  and  £i ;' 
90,565  between  £2  and  £1 ;  and  160,028  for  sums  not  exceeding  £1.  Of  the  number 
entered,  969,118  were  tried.  The  total  amount  for  which  the  plaints  were  entered  was 
.£1,346,802  16*.  7d^  the  amount  for  which  judgment  was  obtained  was  £762,043  10s.  7<2., 
exclusive  of  costs,  and  Xd6,2&2  ISs.  li^  was  paid  into  Court  without  proceeding  to 
judgment.  In  884  cases  a  jury  was  required,  in  446  of  which  the  p«xtj  requiring 
the  jury  obtuned  a  verdict.  The  total  amoDpt  ef  oScera'  feet  in  the  |eai  wM 
^234,274. 


oellon,  who  BitB  io  Lincotn's  Inn.  There  ia  also  &  Court  for  the  relief  of  InBolTODt 
Debtors,  conducted  by  three  Cotoniiuioiiera,  who  hold  their  dttings  in  a  Court,  aome- 
nbat  more  suitable  in  its  appeUAnce  thui  are  the  Countj  Courts,  and  more  conTement 
in  iti  amuigeroents,  utuated  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field). 

There  are  elsTen  Police  Courta,  presided  oTcr  bj  magistiatea  for  the  metn^Mlis  uid 
iti  suborbs,  exclusive  of  Courts  of  a  similar  ch&nicter  for  the  citj  only,  held  kt  the 
Mansion  House  and  GuiJdhall,  presided  over  bj  the  Iiord  Mayor  and  an  Alderman,  (or 
the  invesligBtion  of  criminal  charges  prerious  to  committal  for  trial,  and  for  the 
decision  of  minor  charges  of  disorderly  conduct,  trifling  misdemeanors,  ^c 

Pribokb. 

In  1796  there  were  eighteen  prisons  in  London,  some  of  them  of  very  ancieat  data. 
Newgate  (the  City  gate)  was  a  gaol  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  piison-houae 
pertiuning  to  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  called  the  Compter,  in  the  Poultry,  hath 
been  there  kept  and  continued,  says  Blow,  time  out  of  mind,  "  for  I  have  not  read  of 
the  original  thereof."  Aboat  1804,  the  old  Poultry  Compter  became  too  much  out 
of  repair  to  be  used  as  a  prison,  but  the  night  charges  were  still  taken  there.  The 
Marshalsoa  and  King's  Bench  were  both  veiy  ancient  prisons.  In  13S1,  the  rebels  of 
Kent,  says  Stow,  "brake  down  the  houses  of  the  Marsbalsea  and  King's  Bench  in 
Southwark,  took  tiom  thence  the  prisoners,  brake  down  the  house  of  Sir  John  Immorth, 
the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsey  and  King's  Bench,"  &c.  It  was  to  the  latter  prison 
that  Henyy,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  was  committed  by  Judge  Oascoigne, 
for  striking  him  when  on  the  bench.  During  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  the  King's 
Bench  was  thrown  open,  about  700  prisoners  released,  and  the  prison  set  on  fire.  The 
Marshalsea  was  so  called  from  having  been  originally  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Knight  Marshal  of  the  royal  household.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  twelve  miles  round 
Whitehall,  the  City  of  London  excepted.  The  persons  confined  there  before  its  discon- 
tinuance in  1842  were  pirates  and  debtors;  and  it  contained  sixty  rooms  and  a  chapeL 
This  prison  stood  near  St.  George's  Church  in  the  Borough.  The  King's  Bench 
orig^Uy  stood  near  the  Marshalsea,  in  the  Borough  High  Street.  In  Stow's  time 
there  was  a  prison  in  Southwark,  culled  the  White  Lion,  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
(now  called  the  High  Street),  near  St.  George's  Church :  it  was  originally  the  county 
gaol  for  Surrey,  before  the  one  in  Horsemonger  Lane  was  built,  at  the  suggesCJon  of 
Howard.  It  was  called  the  White  Lion,  "for  that  the  same  was  a  common  bostelrie 
for  the  receipt  of  traveller)  by  that  sign  ;"  that  is,  it  was  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  an  inn  so  named.  Stow  says :  "  This  house  was  first  used  as  a  gaol  within  these 
forty  years  last,"  and  it  was  then  the  county  gaol  for  Surrey.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  postern  of  Cripplegate  was  used  as  a  prison,  "  whereunto  such  citiEens 
and  others  as  were  arrested  for  debt,  or  common  trespasses,  were  committed,  as  they 
be  now  (says  Stow)  to  the  Compters."  Speaking  of  Ludgate,  be  says ;  "This  gate 
was  made  a  'free'  prison  in  1378  ;"  and  in  13SS,  "it  was  ordained  that  all  freemen 
of  this  City  should,  for  debt,  trespasses,  accounts  and  contempts,  be  imprisoned  in 
Ludgate ;  and  for  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  criminal  offences,  committed  to  New- 
gate." Bridewell  was  given  by  Edward  TI.  to  the  City  in  1553,  to  be  a  workhouse 
for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  City.  The  Tower  was  the  great  state  piisMi, 
&om  the  middle  af^  down  to  the  pieoent  time^ 
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The  nnmbw  of  tha  mebropoIiUn  priimu  u  now  only  thirteen.  The  Fleet  Piiwn 
ud  the  Uerah»lM»  were  diiooutinued  in  184S,  and  the  pruonen  (debtera)  'were 
tnuaferred  to  the  Queea'a  Bench,  now  called  the  Queen'i  Prison.  It  ii  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark,  oontains  224  roonu,  and  the  number  of 
debtors  has  often  exceeded  600.  The  new  Act  for  its  regulation  abolishes  the  day- 
rules.  The  old  practice  was  for  the  "rulers"  to  paj  ten  guineas  for  the  first  ^I0(^ 
and  five  guineas  for  each  succeediog  ;£100,  tar  which  they  were  in  custody.  Liberty 
to  go  out  of  the  prison  for  three  days  wai  purchased  at  the  rate  of  4s.  8<i.  for  the 
Erst  day,  3«.  lOd.  toz  the  second,  and  3t.  IQd.  for  the  third.  These  days  were  specified 
on  the  "  liberty  tickets."  Of  course  good  security  was  given  to  the  Marshal  that  the 
"  rulers "  should  not  decamp.  The  emoluments  of  this  officer  in  1813  were  stated  to 
be  .£3590  a  year,  of  which  ^£873  arose  from  the  sale  of  beer,  and  £3833  from  the  rules. 
The  regulations  of  the  prison  are  now  to  be  ftSimed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Slate ; 
and  the  Act  provides  for  the  classification  of  Uie  prisoners.  The  Borough  Oompter, 
removed  to  Mill  Lane,  Tooloy  Street,  was  formerly  used  exclusively  for  debtors  irwn 
the  Borough  of  Southwarh  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  Qiltspur 
Street  Oompter,  it  is  now  occupied  by  convicted  women :  forty-five  are  there  oonfined, 
and  the  inspector,  in  his  fourteenth  report,  gives  a  favourable  account  of  its  state. 
The  prison  in  Whitecroas  Street  is  exclusively  a  debtors'  prison  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. Debtors  are  also  confined  in  the  Surrey  Oounty  Qaol,  Horsemonger  lane, 
and  in  the  WeEtminster  Bridewell,  Tothill  Fields ;  both  likewise  prisons  for  criminals. 
Debtor*  woe  confined  in  Newgate  and  Qiltspur  Street  before  the  prison  in  Whiteeross 
Street  was  built.  The  late  Sir  Eichard  Phillip*,  in  a  letter  on  the  '  Office  of  Sheriff,' 
published  in  1806,  said : — "  The  very  circumstance  of  being  committed  for  debt  to 
Newgate  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  individual,  more  than  confinement 
irom  the  same  cause  in  any  other  prison." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  prisons  will  never  be  seen  by  the  casual 
visitor  to  London  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Newgate,  uid  its  use  is  at  once  ap- 
parent, for  there  is  not  a  more  characteristic  edifice  in  London,  and  it  is  admirable 
both  in  spirit  and  design.  Old  Newgate  prison,  built  after  the  fire  of  166^  was  partly 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice  and  partly  destroyed  during  the 
Lord  George  Qordoa  riots  in  1760.  The  new  building  was  begun  in  1770,  and  not 
completed  till  1763.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  George  Dance,  who  also  built  the 
Mansion  House.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  nearly  eight 
hundred  prisoners  were  confined  at  one  time  in  Kewgate,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  crowded  state  a  contagious  fever  broke  out.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  since  this  pwiod.  In  1610,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council  passed  a  resolution  for  build- 
ing a  new  prison  for  debtors ;  and  in  181fi  Newgate  ceased  to  be  a  debtors'  prison, 
the  debtors  being  transferred  to  Qiltspur  Street  Compter.  This  latter  place  eeased 
to  be  a  debtors'  prison  in  consequence  of  the  ereotiou  of  Whitecroas  Street  prison.  In 
1811  public  attsntion  was  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  houses, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  at  a  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate.  Still 
it  has  often  been  stigmatised  as  one  of  the  worst  managed  of  the  large  prisons  of 
England.  The  casual  offender,  committed  on  some  slight  charge,  was  thrust  into  the 
companionship  of  beingi  scarcely  human,  men  transformed  into  demons  by  the  vilest 
passions,  and  a  life  nurtured  from  infancy  in  the  bwest  depths  of  vice  and  infamy  i 
the  young  were  plaoed  with  the  old,  the  healthy  with  the  lick,  the  clean  with  the 
filthy,  and  even  the  lunatic  was  there  the  sport  or  the  fear  of  the  prison.  From  the 
contaminating  nature  of  sueh  aesoeiatiet)  theve  was  no  escape,  and  the  yeong  cAwidsi 
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ttia  pnsom  by  tbat  dra&dful  MBambUgs  of  cnmin&u  and  th«  number  of  idle  peoplt 
who  Tisit  them."  Should  the  uoiaitiftted  io  crime  at  fint  shrink  from  interoome 
with  the  priion  nbble,  he  wm  subjected  to  every  ipecies  of  umoyance  anti),  openlj 
at  least,  he  wm  compelled  to  embrace  the  brotherhood.  His  contomx^,  ao  long  u 
it  lasted,  became  the  subject  of  mock  trials^  in  wliich  gencTall/  the  oldest  and  tnort 
dexterous  thief  acted  as  judge,  with  a  towel  tied  in  knots  hung  on  each  side  of  Lit 
head  for  a  wig  ;  aod  he  was  in  no  want  of  officers  to  put  his  sentences  into  execatioB. 
"  Garaish,"  or  "  footing,"  or  "  chummage  "  (foi  it  was  called  b;  all  the  three  nunes), 
was  demanded  of  all  new  prisoners.  "  Faj  or  strip,"  was  the  order,  and  the  priaoner 
without  mone;  was  obliged  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  scanty  apparel  to  contribate 
towards  the  expense  of  a  riotous  entert^nmenl,  the  older  prisoners  adding  aometbing 
to  the  "  ganiih  "  paid  bj  the  new-comer.  The  practice  of  the  prisoners  cooking  their 
own  food  bad  not  been  long  discontinned  in  1818.  Among  other  objectiona.ble  pne- 
ticei  were  the  profits  which  the  wardsmen  dented  from  supplying  prisoners  with  tv 
lions  articles,  so  that  often  tbej  benefited  bj  means  which  tended  to  promote  diaorder. 
The  difficulty  of  introducing  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners  in  Newgate  led  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Qaols,  in  1818,  to  propose  the  classificatka 
of  the  prisons  themselves,  as  Newgate  for  felonies  before  trial,  and  other  ptiaoiis  for 
different  classes  of  convicted  offenders. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  late  philanthropic  Mra.  Fry  oonuue&ced 
her  well-known  attonpts  to  impiove  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  gradually  a  number  of  improvements  have  taken  place  in  tiie 
discipline  and  administration  of  Newgate,  it  is  still  defective,  and  radically  so,  tai 
the  present  building  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  a  proper  system  of  dis- 
cipline. In  1836  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  justly  found  bult  with  the  evils  of  gaol- 
contamination  which  prevail  within  its  walls.  The  prisoners  were  enabled  to  amnas 
themselves  with  gambling,  card-playing,  and  dntu^ts.  They  conld  obtain,  by  stealth 
it  is  true,  the  luxury  of  tobacco  and  a  newspaper.  Sometimes  they  could  get  drunk. 
Instruments  to  fanlitate  prison-bteaMug  were  found  in  the  prison.  Oombs  and 
towels  were  not  provided,  and  the  supply  of  soap  was  insufficient.  In  18M  the  In- 
■pecUm  reported,  that  "  this  great  metropolitan  prison,  while  it  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent stfttsy  is  a  fruits  source  of  demoralisation."  In  their  Report  (the  Seventh), 
dated  0th  April,  1843,  the  Inspectors  say : — "  It  has  been  our  painful  duty  again  and 
again  to  point  attention  to  the  serious  evils  resulting  from  gaol  association  and  coii> 
sequent  necessary  contamination  in  this  prison.  The  importance  of  this  prison  in 
this  point  of  riew  is  very  great.  As  the  great  metropolitan  prison  for  the  untried,  it 
is  here  that  those  most  skilled  in  crime  of  every  form,  those  whom  the  temptations^ 
the  excesses,  uid  the  experience,  of  this  great  dty  have  led  through  a  course  of 
crime  to  the  highest  skill  in  the  arts  of  depredation  and  to  the  lowest  degradation  of 
in&my,  meet  together  with  those  who  are  new  to  such  courses,  and  who  are  only  too 
ready  to  learn  how  they  may  pursue  the  career  they  hare  just  entered  upon  with 
most  security  from  detection  and  punishment,  and  with  greater  success  and  indul- 
gence. The  numbers  committed,  nearly  4000  per  annum,  which  have  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  are  sUll  increasing  render  this  a  subject  of  still  greater  moment  Of 
this  number  about  one-fifth  are  acquitted ;  many  of  these  return  to  their  asao^tes 
with  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  crime  ;  with  lost  characters  ;  with  more 
haidened  dispoaitions  from  their  association  here  with  others  worse  than  themselvee ; 
and  with  their  sHise  of  shame  and  self-respect  sadly  diminished,  if  not  utterly  i»- 
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tbeu'  lonner  couraeB  Eind  companiont ;  and  each  of  theae  b«comea  a  wurce  of  greater 
miBchief  to  the  public,  and  of  danger  and  seduction  to  the  imwar;  and  inesperienced. 
We  most  leriousl}  protegt  against  Newgale  as  a  great  school  of  criiue.  Associated 
together  in  large  numbers  and  in  utter  idleness,  frequently  moTed  from  ward  to  ward, 
and  therebj  their  prison  acquaintance  much  enlarged,  we  Uffirm  that  the  prisonen 
must  quit  this  prison  worse  than  thej  ent^r  iL  It  is  said  that  priaoners  are  here  but 
for  a  short  time,  and  therefore  that  much  mischief  cannot  be  done.  Hanj  of  them 
are  here  for  three  weeks  and  more,  and  ate  locked  up  together  in  numbers  from  threo 
to  twenty,  for  twenty  out  of  twentj-four  hours,  without  the  restraining  presence  erea 
of  an  officer,  without  occupation  or  reaouree,  without  initruction,  except  that  afforded 
by  the  daily  chapel  serrice,  and  by  the  short  visits  which  a  chaplain  can  pay  from 
ward  to  ward  in  so  large  a  prison,  and  by  the  books  which  are  placed  in  the  wards. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  what  remains  to  be  learnt  that  any  inmate  of  a  ward  can 
teach  I  what  narrative  of  guilty  or  sensual  adventure  remains  untold  1  what  antici- 
pation of  future  success  and  indulgence  that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  !  Borne  fisw 
have  courage  to  fly  from  such  mischievous  companionship,  and  ask,  after  a  few  hours' 
experience  of  the  wards  of  Newgate,  to  be  placed  in  the  separate  cells ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  will  voluntarily  fly  from  company  which  distracts  thought, 
to  seclusion  and  their  own  unhappy  reflections.  The  arrangements,  however,  for 
these  few  are  nich  as  to  deter  them  from  availing  themselves  of  them.  The  solitary 
cells  are  the  old  condemned  cells  of  Newgate,  which  are  now  used  as  refractory  cells  for 
those  who  offend  against  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  or  for  those  charged  with  unnatu- 
ral  offences,  or  with  the  most  brutal  crimes ;  and  if  a  young  man,  who  haa  never 
before  been  in  prison — who  wishes  to  retMn  the  little  good  that  remains  to  him — and 
who  is  disgusted  with  the  characters  he  has  met  in  the  prison,  and  the  language  and 
conversation  he  has  been  obliged  to  hear,  requeets  to  be  put  apart,  he  is  removed  to 
one  of  these  cells.  They  are  cold,  ill  ventilated,  dark,  small,  and  even  without  a  seat 
to  sit  upon.  At  onr  last  inspection  we  found  two  yonng  men  of  comparatively 
respectable  appearance,  who,  disgusted  with  the  bad  conveisation,  the  oaths,  and  the 
indecent  languagewhich  they  said  they  had  heard  in  the  wards,  requested  to  be  alone; 
and  who  preferred  solitude  in  these  wretched  cells  to  such  companionship.  One  had 
been  a  month  in  separate  confinement  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstanoet 
possible ;  and  yet  did  not  regret  the  choice  he  had  made."  Matters  are  now  meoded, 
although  even  in  the  Fourteenth  Beport  the  Inspector  slates  that  "  it  sbll  remains  in 
a  very  inferior  condiUon  in  respect  to  discipline  and  management  when  compared 
with  many  other  county  gaols  that  have  come  under  my  inspection;"  but  this,  he 
adds,  arises  from  no  fault  of  the  officials,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  building,  into 
which  a  crowd  of  offenders  are  poured,  not  only  from  Middlesex,  bnt  from  the 
adjacent  counties,  when  sent  for  trial  at  the  Criminal  Court.  For  about  eight  days 
previous  to  the  Session  the  prison  is  crowded,  and  little  or  no  classification  can  b« 
attempted.  In  the  reception-room,  as  it  is  oaUed,  SO  feet  by  IB  feet,  it  is  stated  that 
fifteen  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  dark,  when  transferred  from  the  police  conrti 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  room  haa  nine  bed-plaee« ;  those  "  who  cannot  find 
ahelves  sleep  on  the  floor."  In  the  morning  some  classification  is  attempted ;  but 
still  many  are  placed  together,  and  the  dress  is  the  chief  guide  in  the  arrangement ; 
the  more  respectable,  as  they  are  styled,  being  placed  in  the  chapel-yard.  The  cler- 
gyman, however,  now  attends  every  day ;  a  schoolmaster  u  provided  for  the  boys,  of 
whom  ttom  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  receive  lome  instruction  in  tiie  oouna  of  ft 


MUNmI;  credible.  The  celh  are  unlighted  and  unwanaed  ;  the  pruoaet*  comc- 
quwtl;  suffer  from  cold,  aad  oftor  tbej  are  shut  up  for  the  night  the  itrong  depiii« 
the  weak  of  theii  blankett  and  nigs,  and  teeaea  take  place  which  baffle  descriptioiL 
The  food  when  giveu  ii  not  eatea  in  preseuce  of  an  officer ;  do  knife  or  foifc  it 
•Jlowed,  onlj  a  apoon,  and  that  the  pibouer  has  to  furoith  bimMlf  with,  so  that  thcj 
an  oatupelled  to  tear  tbeii  food  with  their  teeth  and  nails.  The  number  of  prisoDen 
who  passed  through  this  prison  in  1848  was  3436,  of  whom  S797  were  malaa,  and 
639  females. 

Within  less  than  a  stone's  throw  from  Newgate  is  QUtspur  Street  Ckimpter,  which 
if  likewise  a  structure  of  Dance's,  but  in  everj  respect  greatlj  inferior  to  Newgate, 
.  now  used  for  criminab  onl;,  the  debtors  haTing  been  removed  on  the  completion  of  the 
Whitecrofls  Street  prison.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Major  and  Alder- 
mtn,  and  it  is  both  a  prison  and  a  house  of  correction.  Since  July,  184^,  night' 
ehargei  have  no  longer  been  sent  here,  but  to  the  police  station-houses.  The  front 
looks  west  upon  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  and  down  Skinner  Street ;  on  the  south  it  is 
bounded  hy  the  north  side  of  Newgato  Street ;  and  on  the  east  and  noith  bj  the 
buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  balls  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  scholars  often  fall 
into  one  of  the  prison-jards.  What  a  contrast  between  the  two  institutions  and  their 
respective  inmates !  There  is  only  one  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  building. 
The  ai«a  within  is  occupied  by  a  multiplicit;  of  wards,  yards,  and  sleeping-rooms, 
eonitructed  without  order  or  regularity,  and  which  defy  the  application  of  correct 
principles  of  prison  discipline.  Prisoners  of  every  denomination  and  charaotcr  are 
here  crowded  together,  with  as  little  classification  as  in  Newgate.  The  Inspector  com- 
plains of  its  over-crowded  state,  though  he  admits  that  it  has  been  improTed,  and 
renins  from  blame,  as  "  the  meaeure  most  condemnatory  of  its  condition  is  the  reso- 
lution to  build  a  new  one."  The  numbers  in  it  on  May  7,  1349,  were  229  males  and 
83  females ;  the  committed  prisoners  are  employed  on  the  tread-mill,  in  picking 
oakum,  Aa,  and  the  females  in  needle-work,  w»shing,  and  cleaning.  3983  persons 
passed  through  the  prison  in  1848,  of  whom  2557  were  males,  and  1426  female*. 
This  is  one  of  the  least  secure  of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  and  the  escapes  from  it 
haTO  been  the  most  frequent.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  many  efTorts  at  improvement 
liave  been  made  in  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  prisons  by  the  City  autho- 
rities, who  have  shown  a  most  laudable  desire  to  amend  the  defects  of  a  former 
period,  though  to  a  great  extent  negatived  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  sealous  and  enlightened  spirit  in  this  case, 
they  have  a  new  and  extensive  prison  built  on  the  north  of  the  Camden  Road, 
Holloway,  for  the  reception  of  all  prisouen  sentenced  to  confinement,  which  will 
eaahle  them  effectually  to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  their  present  prisons  for 
eriminals.  This  prison,  now  almost  completed,  occupies  about  eight  acres  of  land 
within  the  boundary  wall ;  it  is  built  in  the  castellated  style  ;  contains  upwards  of 
400  separate  cells,  well  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  with  two  dwellings  for  the  governor 
and  chaplain,  in  the  Tudor  style,  facing  the  road,  and  on  either  side  of  the  avenue 
Uadmg  to  the  prison. 

Bridewell,  another  place  of  confinement  within  the  City  of  London,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governors  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported out  of  (he  funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  entrance  is  in  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friKs.  The  persons  oonfined  hereare  persons  summarily  convicted  by  the  Lord  Uayor 
and  Aldennen,  and  are  for  the  most  part  petty  pilferers,  misdemeanants,  vagianta. 
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and  refractoiy  apprentices,  sentenced  to  solitary  conGnement;  whict  term  need  not 
terrifj  the  said  refractor;  offenders,  for  the  persons  condemned  to  "  solitude  "  can 
with  case  keep  up  a  cODversatioD  with  each  other  from  morning  to  night.  There  are 
separate  cells  for  70  male  and  30  female  prisoners.  The  periods  of  cooGnenient  Yary 
from  three  or  four  days  to  three  months,  the  aTerage  being  thirty  days  ;  about  1900 
prisoners  pass  through  annually.  On  May  31, 1649,  there  were  TO  prisoners.  In  1616 
no  employment  was  furnished  to  the  prisoners.  The  men  sauntered  about  from  hovir 
to  hour  in  those  chambers  where  the  worA  blocks  still  stood  and  exhibited  the  marks 
of  the  toil  of  those  who,  as  represented  in  Hogarth's  prints,  irer«  employed  in  beat- 
ing bemp.  The  tread-mill  has  been  now  introduced,  and  more  than  five-siiths  of  the 
prisoners  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  the  "  mill  "  being  employed  in  grinding  com 
for  Bridewell,  Bethlehem,  and  the  House  of  Occupation,  The  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  on  the  City  Bridewell  is  as  follows ;  "  The  establishment  answers 
no  one  object  of  imprisonment  except  that  of  safe  custody.  It  does  not  correct,  deter, 
nor  reform ;  but  we  are  conTinced  that  the  association  to  which  all  but  the  CUty 
apprentices  are  subjected,  proves  highly  injurious,  counteracts  any  effbrts  that  can 
be  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  corrupts  the  loss 
criminal,  and  confirms  the  degradation  of  the  more  hardened,  offender.  The  cells  In 
the  old  part  of  the  prison  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  the  adjoining  bnildbg, 
which  is  comparatively  of  recent  erection,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  which 
are  exceedingly  defective.  It  is  quite  lamentable  to  see  such  an  injudicious  and 
unprofitable  expenditure  as  that  which  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  this  part 
of  the  prison."  In  the  Fourteenth  Report  the  Inspector  repeats  almost  the  same 
statement,  adding  thA  the  tread-mills  are  in  the  dark,  and  admit  of  the  prisoners 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  that  tbey  dine  together  without  superintend- 
ence. The  boys  confined  here  have  the  option,  previous  to  their  discharge,  of  being 
removed  to  the  House  of  Occupation  near  Bethlehem,  where  they  would  be  taught  a 
trade  ;  but  the  Inspector  states  that  few  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

If  we  proceed  from  Newgate  in  a  north-west  direction,  there  are  twoimportant  prisons, 
Coldbatb-fields  and  Clerkenwell.  The  former,  according  to  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
"  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom  for  criminal  purposes."  Coldbath- 
Selds  House  of  Correction  u  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  between  the 
church  and  Qray's  Inn  Road,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  fourteen  magistrates, 
apfiointed  at  each  Quarter  Sessions,  of  whom  four  go  out  quarterly  by  rotation.  It 
is  for  criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  but  latterly  debtors  sued 
in  the  Small  Debts  Courts,  and  not  paying,  have  been  sent  hither  as  convicted  mis- 
demeanants, a  practice  which  the  Inspector  strongly  condemns  in  the  Fourteenth 
Report.  The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  course  of  1848  was  10,338,  namely, 
7T43  males  and  S39S  females.  Of  this  total  probably  about  600  were  debtors  sent 
hither  by  the  Small  Debts  Courts.  The  number  confined  on  May  19,  1S49,  was  116S, 
The  management  of  bo  lai^e  a  number,  and  the  regulation  of  the  details  and  routine 
of  the  daily  discipline  and  proceedings  of  the  prison,  is  a  task  which  few  men  are 
qualified  to  undertake.  The  improved  system  of  selecting  for  Governors  of  the  great 
prisons,  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  has  ensured,  in  this  and  other  instances,  the 
services  of  men  of  eminent  administrative  ability.  The  Qovemor  is  assisted  by  M 
paid  officers,  including  two  chaplains  ;  and  wardsmen  and  monitors  are  selected  from 
the  prisoners.  There  are  43  different  kinds  of  books  of  account  kept.  The  prison  ii 
Ntrrounded  by  a  high  vrall,  varying  in  height  from  16  to  S3  feet ;  and  the  prison 
buildings  are  in  three  distinct  divisions :— 1.  The  principal,  or  old  building,  erected  in 
1794 ;  3.  The  new  vagrants'  ward,  completed  in  1830 ;  and  3.  The  female  prison  or 
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removed  to  Tothill  Fields,  and  the  Hoiue  of  Correction  ia  now  used  solely  for  mkles. 
TliB  old  ptuon  forou  %  equare  with  two  wings ;  and  both  the  centre  mi  the  wings 
»re  divided  into  p&rts,  eight  of  which  belong  to  the  centre  and  eight  to  the  two 
wings.  These  diriaions  facilitate  the  claasiScation  of  the  prisoners,  though,  from  gene- 
ral structural  defects,  this  classification  is  comparativelj  nugatory.  The  Tsgrants' 
ward,  used  also  for  reputed  thieves,  consists  of  five  radiating  wings  proceeding  from 
a  semicircular  building,  and  these  fire  wings,  with  the  four  intermediate  airing 
courts,  constitute  four  yards.  There  is  divine  service  every  morning.  There  is  only 
one  schoolmaster,  and  he  has  200  scholars,  all  under  17  being  required  to  attend, 
And  as  many  adults  as  can  be  received  ;  the  chaplains  examine  and  test  ttie  progress 
of  the  prisoners ;  there  is  also  a  good  sapply  of  books.  Sentences  of  hardjabour  are 
worked  out  on  the  tread-mill,  or  in  picking  oakum  or  coir,  in  menial  offices,  labour  in 
the  yards,  in  handiciafts  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  place,  and  in  scouring  and 
washing.  lAbour  of  this  kind,  in  a  smaller  proportion,  is  assigned  to  those  who  are 
not  sentenced  to  "  hard  "  labour.  The  discipline  enforced  is  that  called  tha  "Silent 
System  ;"  the  prisoners  working  in  bodies,  and  silence  being  preserved  by  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  oSceis  of  the  prison,  and  the  wardsmen,  their  assistants. 
Visitors  are  only  received  during  two  hours  of  the  day,  on  week  days ;'  and  an  order 
must  first  be  obtained  from  a  magistrate,  who  only  gruits  it  under  pressing  circum- 
stances. If  granted,  the  visitor's  interview  lasts  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  a 
double  iron  grating,  the  visitor  on  one  side  and  the  prisoner  on  the  other,  a  turnkey 
being  stationed  between  the  two  gateways.  The  general  practice,  as  it  regards  iutcr- 
oouree  by  letter,  is  to  prohibit  a  convicted  person  receiving  a  letter  until  six  months 
of  his  imprisonment  have  elapsed,  and  afterwards  the  permission  only  extends  to  one 
letter  a  month.  It  is  impossible  to  practise  gambling  under  the  discipline  adopted 
at  this  prison,  which  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  efficiency.  The  Prison  Inspector, 
in  the  Fourteenth  Bcport,  observes  that  this  prison  "  was  clean,  orderly,  and  well 
regulated ;  and  considering  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  satisfactory  management, 
from  its  being  erected  on  no  general  plan,  but  a  confused  heap  of  buildings,  buUt  one 
after  another,  as  the  demand  for  prison  accommodation  increased,  and  the  ordinary 
number  of  its  inmates  *  *  *  I  (insider  its  condiCiQu  as  reflective  of  the  highest  cr«dit 
oa  all  the  authorities  concerned  in  its  superintendence,  but  [urticularly  on  the 
governor."  The  Inspector  remarks  that  in  a  better  constructed  prison  the  Silent 
System  might  be  more  effectually  enforced,  and  he  objects  to  cla^ying  men  with 
boys,  as  is  done  here. 

Cleikenwell  Prison,  or  the  House  of  Detention,  St.  James's  Walk,  u  the  general 
receiving  prison  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  persons  committed  either  for  exami- 
nation before  the  police  magistrates,  for  trial  at  the  sessions,  for  want  of  bail,  and 
occasionally  on  summary  convictions.  The  prison  was  established  by  patent  granted 
by  James  I.  to  the  Liberty  of  Clerkenwell ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing is  of  the  date  of  1816,  when  the  pruon  was  altered  and  enlarged  at  an  expense  of 
£40,000 ;  but  it  is  an  ill-constructed  edifice,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
present  improved  plans  of  prison  construction.  On  two  sides  the  prison  yards  are 
overlooked  from  the  adjacent  houses.  The  number  of  persons  confined  here  on  May 
23, 134S,  was  135,  the  number  passing  through  in  1648  was  63SS,  of  whom  4543 
were  males  and  1766  females.  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  have  frequently  dirocted 
attention  in  theb  Reports  to  the  demonlising  efieets  of  imprisonment  in  this  gaol, 
sad  the  Fourteenth  particulariws  the  ill  effects  of  allowing  indiscriminate  visiting. 
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The  goTernot  atatea  tiutt  in  nine  montlu  thara  were  10,579  viriton,  who  were  admitted 
into  the  prison,  and  coDversed  with  the  priaoners  at  the  cell  doora.  The  priion  is  con- 
ducted on  the  separate  ayttem,  but  little  ia  gained  while  Tisitora  are  admitted  thus, 
for  a  great  portion  of  them  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  prisoners  themselvee.  Prison- 
ers foi  re-esami nation  are  sabjected  to  the  hardship  of  associating  with  some  of  the 
worst  criminal  characters  in  the  metropolis.  The  Fourteenth  Report  states  that  the 
prison  is,  under  the  circumstances,  extremely  well  conducted. 

The  Westminater  Bridewell  in  Tothill-fields  is  a  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£200,000,  and  was  first  occupied  b;  prisoners  in  June,  1634  It  consists  of  three 
principal  diTisions : — the  gaol  for  males  before  trial ;  the  house  of  correction  for  mala 
convicts  ;  and  the  feroale  prison ;  each  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  comprising  eight 
wards  with  corresponding  airing  jards,  42  dajr-iooms,  and  286  single  aleeping-celb. 
The  centre  of  the  prison  forms  an  octangular  court-jard,  2M  feet  across  each  way. 
The  untried  are  associated,  and  so  are  the  convicted,  but  the  latter  are  sulijected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  "  silent  system."  The  number  passed  through  the  prison  during 
1841,  was  8199,  of  whom  MS5  were  males,  and  2714  females.  On  June  1,  1649,  it 
had  817  occupants.  The  prisoners  now  here,  as  we  have  mentioned,  are  nearly  all 
fenkales.  The  Fourteenth  Report  gives  a  curious  return  of  the  religious  profession  of 
the  prisoners  here ;  in  May,  1849,  there  were  443  of  the  Church  of  England,  391  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  11  of  other  denominations. 

HoTsemonger  Lane  Prison,  in  St.  Mary's,  Newington,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Surrey  county  magistrates,  and  is  a  substantially-built  Btructure,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 364  criminals.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  three  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, and  was  completed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  1796.  One  side,  appro- 
priated to  debtors,  consists  of  three  divisions — one  for  the  master-debtors,  one  for  the 
common  debtors,  and  the  third  for  the  inferior  class  of  debtors  and  the  female  debtors. 
The  criminal  division  occupies  the  other  three  sides  of  the  building,  arranged  in 
ten  wards,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  prison  garden.  The 
"silent  system"  is  in  operation  for  the  convicted  prisoners.  The  number  of  prlsoneri 
confined  dtmog  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1849,  was  4201,  of  whom  3323  were 
males  and  678  females  ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  on  June  12  was  24S,  of  whom 
63  were  debtors. 

Before  noticing  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  and  the  Model  Prison  at  Penton- 
ville,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  history  of  improvements  in  prisons  and  prison 
discipline.  These  began  with  the  labours  of  Howard,  who,  in  1775,  published 
his  work  on  'The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales.'  The  manifest  evils  of 
gaol  atsociation  led  to  the  publication  of  Bentham's  '  Panopticon,  or  the  InipectioD 
Hous^'  and  in  1791  he  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  plan  for  prison  management, 
on  the  principle  of  his  'Panopticon.'  Mr.  Pitt  and  eeveral  of  the  ministen  en-^ 
tered  into  his  views  with  the  greatest  readiness,  but  years  were  spent  in  a  fruit- 
leas  struggle  to  bring  them  into  operation,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  they 
were  thwarted  by  the  obstinacy  of  Qeorge  HI.  The  land  on  which  the  Peniten- 
tiary now  stands  iras  paid  for  at  the  price  of  i£12,000,  though  a  much  more 
advantageous  site  could  have  been  obtained  at  Battersea  lUse  for  half  the  money. 
The  Penitentiary  at  Millbanlc  was  not  commenced  until  1813.  It  was  intended  at 
first  for  300  males  and  300  females ;  but  in  1816  an  Act  wu  passed  authorising 
the  completion  of  acccmmodation  for  400  males  and  400  females ;  and  three  years 
afterwards  another  Act  extended  the  design,  and  600  males  and  400  females  were  to 
be  provided  for.    In  163C  another  Act  further  increased  the  extent  of  the  Feniten- 
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now  ftboTd  1100  sep&nte  C«1U,  uid  bjr  gubdiridiug  a  few  of  the  la^er  tlie  number 
might  be  iii<T«Med  to  1300.  The  Separate  Sjrtem  in  Bngluid  wu  first  brought  into 
opention  in  1790,  at  the  GIouc«ater  County  OmI,  under  the  ftuspioe*  of  Sir  Gerap 
Paul,  a  mtgiBtrate  of  eDlighteoed  Tiewe,  who,  in  coajunction  with  Howard  ud 
Judge  Blaekalone,  defised  a  plan  for  a  national  penitentiary  i  and  Sir  Oaorge  Paul, 
then  an  active  magistrate  of  Olouaestershiie,  induced  the  other  ijibgistrates  <d  the 
eonn^  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  lepaista  sTsteia 
wu  first  introduced  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States.  From  1790  to  1807 
it  was  in  most  sncocBBftil  operation  at  Qloucseter,  until  the  increase  of  populktisD 
outgrew  the  aoconunodationa  of  the  prison. 

I'he  Millbank  Penitentiary  is  in  the  pariah  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  but  an  Act 
was  pasted  for  making  it  eitra'parochial.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Tau:- 
faall  Bridge.  The  soil  on  which  it  is  built  is  a  deep  peat,  and  the  prison  buildings  ar« 
laid  on  a  mass  of  concrete.  Still  the  lowoess  of  the  situation,  the  extent  of  the  mud- 
banks  exposed  at  low  tides  hi  OTaporation,  and  the  mimbei  of  deleterious  manufactures 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  render  the  prison  anything  but  healthy.  It  was  fint  occu- 
pied by  prisoners  in  1816,  when  a  part  only  of  the  Penitentiary  was  completed,  and 
the  whole  was  finished  in  1821.  At  the  end  of  1623,  in  consequence  of  the  prcTslence 
of  an  alarming  epidemic,  the  place  was  temporarily  abandoned,  the  prisoners  being 
mnoved  to  the  hulks^  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not  re-vpened 
until  August,  1834.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  has  exceeded  half  a  million  sterling 
or  at  the  rate  of  £S0O  for  each  cell,  but  as  the  number  of  prisoners  has  only  once  been 
so  high  as  678  (in  1823),  and  the  number  for  many  years  did  not  average  600,  it  it 
not  extravagant  to  assume  that  the  mere  lodging  of  each  prisoner  involves  an  amount 
of  capital  sunk  of  not  lets  than  <£1000,  for  which  a  builder  would  expect  interest  at 
the  rate  of  X70  or  £80  a  year.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1643,  the  name  of 
tile  Penitentiary  was  changed,  and  its  proper  designation  is  now  the  Millbank  Prison. 
It  is  now  under  the  control  of  a  corporate  body  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  8t»te, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons.  They  must  be  not  less  than  Uiree, 
and  in  them  are  vested  the  power  for  the  management  of  convicts  in  this  prison,  in  the 
Hodel  Prison  at  Pentonville,  that  at  Forkhurst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  every  other 
place  of  confinement  for  male  offenden  in  England  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion. The  priioners  are  chiefly  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to  death,  whose 
punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprisonment;  and  military  delinquents.  In  their 
Report  for  1840,  the  Superintending  Committee  remarked,  that "  in  consequence  of 
a  distressing  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  prisoners,  the  separate  system  has 
been  relaxed."  In  their  Report  for  1841,  the  Committee  state  that  eighteen  months 
before  the  alteration  of  diecipline  took  place,  15  pnsonars  became  insane ;  in  the 
eighteen  subeequent  months  only  5.  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  in  their  Seventh 
Beport,  state  that  the  existing  system  of  discipline  "is  neither  calculated  to  deter  fctm 
crime,  noc  contribute  to  the  personal  reformation  of  the  offender."  The  defective 
health  of  the  prisoners  has  ^ways  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  mainteoance  of  an 
efficient  ditcipiine.  Much  alteration  has,  however,  been  recently  made  to  en^le  it  to 
bear  its  part  in  the  reformatory  system  in  connection  with  the  Hodel  Prison  at 
Pentonville  and  the  establishment  at  ParkhurM.  There  are  now  700  cells  approfoiated 
for  prisoners  undergoing  their  probationary  punishmeht  in  separate  confiuemeot,  which 
lasts  about  «ght  or  nine  months.    On  Dec.  31, 1849,  there  were  9C5  male  and  138 
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health  were  stated  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  to  be  MtiBfitctoTj. 

The  bcundary  wall  of  the  Millbank  Prison  ii  neulj  three  miles  in  eitent,  with  onlj 
one  entrance-gate.  It  encloMS  an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  seven  of  which  are  ocOQpied 
b;  the  prison-buildings  and  thirtjairing-jards,  and  th«  remainder  is  laid  out  as  garden- 
ground.  The  plan  of  the  prison-buildings  is  most  intricate:  arranged  in  thefonn  of  a 
pentagon,  though  a  sixth  angle  has  been  added.  In  each  division  of  the  pentagon 
there  are  twelve  cell-passages,  each  162  feet  long,  or  1884  feet  in  each  division,  or 
10,944  feet  in  the  six — a  length  of  cell-passages  two  miles  in  extent.  These  parages 
are  broban  most  inconvenientlj,  bj  54  angles,  into  lengtha  of  SO  jards  each ;  so  that  to 
command  a  view  of  100  jards  of  the  passages  it  it  necessary  to  stand  at  one  of  the 
angles.  Besides  these  cell-passages  there  are  others  commttnicating  with  the  two 
InflraiariBs,  the  two  chapels,  airing-jards,  panishment-celU,  &e.  There  are  £8  circular 
staircases,  and  IS  square  staircases,  each  of  which  is  the  same  height  as  the  building ; 
making,  in  all,  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  be  traversed  in  going  over  that  part  of  the 
building  appropriated  to  prisoners.  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  state  that,  in  cona»- 
qnence  of  the  injudicious  plan  of  construction,  two  or  three  times  as  many  offieen 
are  required  in  the  Penitentiary  as  would  have  been  nacessarj  under  a  better  ar- 


It  is  at  the  new  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  that  we  must  expect  to  see  carried  out 
the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  the  present  da;  on  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline.  The  contest  between  the  "  Silent  System  "  (reeommended  bj  a  committee 
of  the  HoQse  of  Lords  in  1835)  and  the  "Separate  System"  seems  to  have  gradually 
become  most  favourable  to  the  latter  mode  of  discipline,  though  the  "Separate  System" 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  punishment  of  solitary  coDfinement.  The  Model 
Prison  is  a  place  of  instruction  and  probation,  and  not  a  gaol  of  repressive  punishment. 
It  is  for  adults  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-fire  :  the  Reformatory  Prison 
at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  juvenile  offenders,  is  on  the  same  principle. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  the  correct  name  of 
the  place  is  "  The  Model  Prison,  on  the  Separate  System."  The  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  are  thus  explained  by  Secretary  Sir  James  (^^ham,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  in  December,  184S:— "I  propose  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  admitted 
into  Pentonville  without  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  portal  to  the  penal  colony  ;  and 
without  the  certainty  that  he  bids  adieu  to  his  connections  in  England,  and  that  b* 
must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  labour  in  another  hemisphere.  But,  from  the  day  of 
his  entrance  into  the  prison,  while  I  extinguish  the  hope  of  return  to  his  family  and 
friends,  I  would  open  to  hini  fully  and  distinctly  the  fate  which  awaits  him,  and  the 
degree  of  influence  which  his  own  conduct  will  infallibly  have  ever  bis  fntnre  fortunes. 
He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  from  that  day  he  enters  on  a  new  career.  Es  should 
be  told  that  bis  Impriionment  is  a  period  of  probation  ;  that  it  will  not  be  prolonged 
above  eighteen  mouths  ;  that  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  arts  which  vrill  enable 
him  to  earn  his  bread  will  be  afforded  nnder  the  best  instructors ;  that  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge  will  be  imparted  to  him  as  a  guide  for  bis  future  life  ;  that  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  when  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced  bj 
the  discipline  on  bis  character,  he  will  be  sent  to  Tan  Diemen'a  Land,  there,  if  he  be- 
have well,  at  once  to  receive  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  is  equivalent  to  freedom,  with  the 
certainty  of  abundant  maintenance,  the  fruit  of  industry;  if  he  behave  indifferently,  he 
will  be  transported  to  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  there  to  receive  a  probationary  pass,  which 
vill  secure  to  him  only  a  limited  portion  of  bis  own  earnings,  and  which  will  impose 


af  the  pnson  be  meffectuiJ,  he  will  b«  transported  to  TksmBU  ■  FeniDsuli,  there  to 
woA  in  &  probatioa&r;  gang,  irithout  Wbgei,  deprived  of  liberty,  an  abject  connet. 
Thi«  u  the  view  vhich  should  be  presented  to  the  piisoner  on  the  da;  when  be  est«n 
FenhniTille ;  this  ii  the  vie«  vhich  (hould  Dever  be  lost  eight  of^  either  b;  liim  or  lij 
thoM  in  authori^  orer  him,  until  the  da;  when  he  leaves  the  priaon  for  embai^stioD; 
and  when,  according  to  the  ttgistet  to  be  kept  of  hti  conduct,  the  gOTemosa  will 
determine  in  which  of  the  three  cluua  he  shall  be  placed." 

The  Model  Prison  is  situated  between  Pentonvtlle  and  Hollows;,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  6J  acres,  surrounded  bj  loft;  boundary  walls.  The  first  stone  of  the  prison 
building  was  laid  in  April,  1840,  and  it  was  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of 
X8&,000.  It  contains  four  radiating  wings,  with  corridors  running  throughout,  having 
cells  on  each  side.  The  structure  is  massive,  and  the  entrance  arched  gateway  has 
more  the  air  of  the  entrance  to  a  feudal  castle  than  to  a  modem  prieon.  There  are 
1000  cells,  each  of  which  is  13  feet  long,  7  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  high,  and  axe  all  of 
uniform  dimensions.  Each  ie  provided  with  a  stone  water-closet  pan,  a  metal  twain 
fupplied  with  water,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  small  table,  a  shaded  gas-burner,  and  a 
hammock,  with  mattress  and  blankets.  There  is  a  bell  in  each  cell,  which,  when  pulle^ 
causes  a  small  iron  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  number  of  tbs  cell,  to  project  on  the  wall 
to  direct  the  officer  on  dnt;.  Each  cell  u  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  the  ventilatioii  is 
effected  by  means  of  perforated  iron  plates  above  the  door  of  the  cell,  which  commu- 
nicate with  a  toft;  shaft.  None  of  the  prisoners  are  ever  seen  b;  ea<ji  other,  and  in 
chapel  each  has  his  separate  box.  The  officers  wear  felted  shoos,  and  can  inspect  the 
prisoners,  whether  in  the  cell  or  in  the  uring-yard,  without  being  either  beard  or  seen. 
Each  prisoner  is  visited  hourly  during  the  da;  by  a  keeper,  daily  by  the  deputy- 
governor  and  chief  officer ;  and  the  surgeon  and  schoolmaster  are  frequently  in 
attendance  upon  him.  Some  modifications  of  the  plan,  as  detailed  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  have  been  introduced,  but  the  mun  plan  on  the  whole  is  still  followed. 
The  inmates  in  ordinary  cases  are  subjected  to  three  periods  of  discipline  before 
■erving  out  their  sentence  or  obtaining  a  conditional  pardon ;  the  first  is  passed  in 
separate  confinement  here,  the  duration  of  which  depends  on  good  conduct,  but  the 
maximum  period  is  eighteen  months ;  the  second  is  passed  at  hard  labour  on  public 
works  for  a  period  proportioned  to  the  sentence,  varying  &om  two  years  to  ten  and  a 
lialf ;  the  third  is  passed  with  a  ticket  of  leave  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  colonies,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  their  wives  and  families  to 
them.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  plan  has  yet  been  successful,  though  some  good 
has  occasionall; — perhaps  frequently — resulted  from  it  in  the  reformed  habits  of  the 
criminala  confined  therein,  and  their  consequent  greater  value  in  the  colonies  to  which 
the;  were  transported ;  thereby,  to  some  extent,  lessening  the  reluctance  of  the 
colonies  to  receive  the  offsconrings  of  tbe  villaio;  and  ruffianism  of  the  mother 
country.  The  expense  also  forms  an  objection,  as  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  avenged 
fS9  81.  Od.  for  the  year  1849,  while  the  earnings  amounted  to  £6  each.  The  number 
of  prisoners  on  January  1, 1849,  was  007  ;  699  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and 
486  was  the  average  number  in  confinement. 
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XXX.    THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 


Of  tbe  etevea  hundred  thoiuand  p«noiu  who  Tuited  the  Biitiah  MuMum  in  I860 ; 
of  the  thirtj  thoUMnd  who  riaited  it  io  cue  Bmgle  dkj  (Eaatet  Monday,  ISftl) — then 
are  aone  who  may  not  consistentl}-  feel  proud  of  such  an  establiahment — there  are 
none  who  maj  not  congratulate  tbenuelTeB  that  the  invaluable  collection  there  de- 
posited IB  the  property  of  om  and  all  of  ua ;  that  it  is  oun,  and  that  the  oontente  are 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  ever;  year  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  giTeu, 
or  by  whom  it  baa  been  purchased,  and  for  whose  benefit  It  has  been  founded. 

The  change  produced  within  the  last  tweWe  or  fifteen  years  in  the  appearance  of 
this  great  national  reposicory  haa  been  striking.  Those  who  have  watdied  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  Museum  wiU  well  remember  tbe  old  entrance,  and  the  old  painted  stair- 
case ;  the  giraffes  on  the  upper  landing  ;  the  room  containing  '  Magna  Cbarta,'  in 
juxtaposition  with  a  host  of  odds  and  ends  to  which  that  TOnerable  document  bore 
but  little  relation ;  the  old  suite  of  rooms,  with  the  Sandwich  Islands'  curiosities,  and 
the  stuffed  animals,  and  tbe  minerals  ;  the  peep,  through  a  glass  door,  into  the  long 
vista  of  rooms  which  constituted  the  Library ;  the  little  room  upstairs  where  the  ex- 
quisite Portland  Vase  was  placed  (how  humiliating  the  thought,  that  through  the 
mad  folly  of  one  mischief-maker,  this  fine  work  has  been  with  difficulty  restored  from 
utter  ruin,  and  is  at  present  not  exhibited  in  the  public  rooms !) ;  the  adjoining  room 
of  bronzes  and  coins  and  metal  antiquities ;  and  tbe  passage  on  the  left  of  tbe  en- 
trance, leading  to  the  Townlej  and  Elgin  collections.  Every  fn^ment  of  the  old 
building  is  now  remored,  except  a  few  out-offices  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection.  Those  among  our  readers  who  may  yet  have  in  store  the  pleasure  of  a 
first  visit  may  form  some  kind  of  vague  notion  of  the  wealth  of  tbe  Museum,  from 
the  mere  statements  we  have  given  of  the  numbers  whom  it  annually  attracts ;  but 
we  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  only  personal  and  often  repeated  inspection, 
guided,  too,  by  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  acquired  knowledge  and  tastes,  can  give 
au  adequate  idea  of  this  wondrous  storebouae  of  objects  brought  hither  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  at  an  expense  that  is  literally  incalculable,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
modes  by-  which  they  have  been  obtained.  Most  regular  and  easiest  managed  of 
households  is  this,  with  all  its  ranks  of  conquerors  and  warriors,  civilised  and  bar- 
barian ;  its  herds  of  animals,  from  the  giraffe  down  to  the  tiniest  of  four-footed  ani- 
mals ;  its  shoals  of  fish,  and  swarms  of  insects.  Sesostris,  or,  as  they  call  him  here, 
Rameses  tbe  Great,  mightiest  of  statues  of  mightiest  of  monarchs,  seems  to  took  even 
more  benignly  placid  than  ever  in  such  an  atmosphere  ;  the  terrible-looking  gods  of 
the  New  Zealanders  seem  to  whisper  that,  grim  and  blood-stained  as  they  look  for 
consistency's  sake,  they  would  not  in  reality  hurt  a  hair  of  our  heads  ;  the  very  wild 
animals,  lookiog  so  meek  and  domestic,  would  evidently  roar  gently,  like  Bottom  the 
weaver,  if  it  were  permitted  to  tbem  in  such  an  estabiisbment  to  roar  at  all.  But,  in 
truth,  there  it  something  strangely  interesting  in  the  general  appearance  of  such 
diversified  assemblages  and  objects ;  and  a  fruitful  &ncj  might  find  never-ending  occu- 
pation in  twisting  and  untwisting  the  fantastic  links  of  connection  that  are  continually 
presented  to  it. 

Before  describing  the  building  and  its  treasures,  we  will  briefly  tnce  the  history  of 
this  valuable  collection. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  British  MuBsum  hu  been  formed  illustrates,  in  a  gratifjing 
yiny,  the  good  that  results  from  a  judicious  gift,  by  inducing  gift*  from  other  quwten. 
In  17a3  Sir  Uuii  Slo&ne,  who  hod  accumuUted  %  valuable  collection  of  booki,  and 
of  specimens  in  Natural  History,  nhich  had  cost  him  ;C50,000,  directed  that  the  col- 
lecticm  should  be  offered  to  the  govemment  for  j£20,000,  as  the  commeiic«ni«iit  of  i 
national  Museum ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  How  (it  has  been  irell  remarked) 
bewildered  and  delighted  would  Sir  Hans  be  if  he  could  revisit  the  collectico, 
and  s«e  what  has  sprung  from  his  bequest  I  Little  would  he  hare  anticipated  that 
the  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  he  was  bo  proud,  should  have'swelled  into  that 
almost  unfathomable  ocean  of  literature  which  we  now  call  the  Museum  Library; 
or  that  his  few  and  not  rery  valuable  works  of  art,  then  forming  a  mere  appendage  to 
the  department  of  Natural  History,  would  be  the  germ  of  a  grand  school  for  BBgliili 
sculpture,  where  the  richest  treasures  of  ancient  Oreece  should  be  the  daily  text-bo<^ 
of  a  host  of  students  1  Above  all,  although  of  course  he,  and  his  parliamentary  and 
other  supporters,  talked  and  thought  about  a  peopU  as  the  recipients  of  the  benefits 
to  be  conferred  by  the  new  establishment,  it  is  impossible  that,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  tastes  and  education  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  could  have  anticipated  the  future  crowds  among  which  one  should  with  difficulty 
make  way  through  the  Museum  halls. 

Sloane's  collection  being  thus  secured,  a  fitting  house  had  to  be  found  for  it ;  and 
Montague  House  (the  old  or  late  British  Museum)  was  purchased  with  this  object 
Montague  House  was  built  by  Ralph  Montague,  Esq.,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montague, 
in  the  style  of  a  French  palace,  though  from  the  designs  of  an  Englishman,  the  ce- 
lebrated mathematician  Hooke.  The  decorations,  chiefly  by  French  artists  (Pope's 
'sprawlbg  Venio'  among  them),  were  of  the  moat  sumptuous  character;  and  the 
mansion,  on  its  completion,  was  esteemed  the  most  magnificent  private  lesidence 
in  the  metropolis.  This,  however,  was  not  exactly  the  building  purchased  for  the 
Museum,  a  fire  having  destroyed  all  but  the  walls  in  1066.  Not  even  a  solitary 
countryman  of  the  Duke  was  permitted  tc  interfere  with  the  pile  which  was  quickly 
restored,  and,  if  possible,  with  enhanced  splendour,  upon  the  burnt  walls  and  founda- 
tions. This  seccind  building,  in  Qreat  Russell  Street,  was  purchased  from  Lord  Halifax 
for;£10,250;  and  thither -was  removed  the  Sloane  collection,  together  with  the  Uarleian 
collection  of  manuscripts,  the  Cottonian  library  of  manuscripts,  and  the  library  of 
Miy'or  Edwards  ;  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  government  from  different 
sources.  From  that  time  purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other  rapidly. 
Oeorge  il.  presented  the  library  of  printed  books,  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
kings  of  England  since  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  included  the  libraries  of  Cranmer 
and  Casaubou ;  and  he  also  annexed  to  his  ^t  the  privilege— since  become  a  very 
important  one— which  the  Royal  Library  had  acquired  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^ 
of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

Riches  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  During  the  long  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  the  col- 
lection received  vast  accessions.  That  monarch  gave  a  collection  of  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  the  Civil  Wars  of  England.  Sir  Joseph  Hunks's  Library  of  Natural  History ; 
Dr.  Birch's  Library ;  the  Musical  Libraries  of  Dr.  Bumey  aad  Sir  John  Hawkins ; 
Garrick's  collection  of  Flays ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  collections — were  either 
presented  or  purchased.  To  the  manuscripts  forming  the  Sloane,  Cottonian,  and 
Harleian  collections,  were  added  the  Royal,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Hargrave,  the  Orien- 
tal, the  Arundel,  the  Bridgewater,  and  minor  collections.    To  the  Natural  History 
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voyages ;  as  ircii  as  a  ncn  coJiecciou  or  i>niisn  /lOOiogy  irom  v;oiooei  inonrague  ; 
a  coUectioD  of  miuentls  purchased  from  Mr.  Hatchett ;  and  various  zoological  and 
mineral  apociineiu  from  other  quarters.  Tha  Fine  Arts,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Museum  operations,  irere  but  little  attended  to  ;  but  this  hai  become,  b;  degrees,  oue 
of  the  most  Taluable  departments.  There  were,  at  firet,  a  few  coins,  medals,  drawings, 
and  engravings ;  but  thej  were  not  formed  into  a  distinct  collection.  In  1T7S,  how- 
ever,  an  important  step  was  taken  bj  the  purchase  of  8ir  William  Hamilton's  col- 
lection of  vases,  including  some  of  the  finest  Qreek  and  Roman  specimens.  In  1601 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  and  sculptures,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  resulted  from 
Abercrombj's  campaign  in  Egypt,  were  presented  bj  George  III.  to  the  Museum. 
In  1805  the  beautiful  collection  of  Towuley  sculptures  was  purchased  ;  and  by  that 
time  the  trustees  found  it  desirable  to  establish  a  new  department  in  the  Museum — 
the  department  of  Antiquities.  In  1814  the  Tonnley  collection  of  bronzes,  coins, 
gems,  and  drawings,  was  secured.  In  ISIS  the  Phigaleian  sculptures  were  purchased; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Museum  obtained  possession  of  that  collection,  which, 
in  some  essentials,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world — the  Elgin  marbles. 

Useless  would  be  the  attempt  to  notify  all  the  accessions  to  the  Museum  since  the 
time  of  Qeorge  III. :  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  every  room  of  the  collection. 
Id  1623  Oeorge  IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  of  his  father  to  the  Museum. 
Major-Oeneral  Hardwicke  bequeathed  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Persepolitan  sculptures ;  the  collection  of 
bronzes  belonging  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight ;  the  bronzes  of  Siris  ;  the  Babylonian  anti- 
quities— were  successively  added. 

The  later  we  come  down,  the  more  rapid  do  we  find  the  accession  to  the  collection 
to  have  become.  The  Xanthian  marbles  have  been  among  the  most  notable  acqui- 
sitions in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  ;  and  the  law  of  copyright,  the  liberal  aid  of  Par* 
linmeut,  and  donations  from  various  quarters,  have  added  to  the  various  departments 
BO  rapidly,  that  it  is  difBcult  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Every  year  the  Trustees  make 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  chief  acquisitions  are  enumerated, 
whether  gifts  or  purchases.  For  instauM,  in  1643  the  Museum  acquired,  in  addition 
to  a  laige  number  of  other  treasures,  a  portion  of  the  Xauthian  marbles  ;  Sir  Bobert 
Ker  Porter's  collection  of  drawings  ;  Chinese  curiosities,  sent  over  by  Mr.  ITradescant 
Lay ;  Mexican  antiquities,  irom  Captain  Nepean ;  and  African  curiosities  from  the 
conductors  of  the  Niger  expedition.  In  1644  the  curious  Chinese  bell,  and  a  lai^ 
addition  of  Xantbian  sculptures,  reached  the  Museum.  In  184S  fossil  animals  from 
India  and  America  ;  mammalia  and  birds  from  Nepaul ;  a  collection  of  reptiles  found 
during  the  expedition  of  the  'Erebus'  and  the  'Terror;'  the  two  fine  models  of 
the  Parthenon,  by  Mr.  Lucas ;  and  many  minor  objects,  were  added.  In  1846  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Boudrum  Mausoleum ;  Mr,  Stuart's  collection  of  vases  and  terra- 
cottas ;  some  Babylonian  gems ;  some  Anglo-Roman  antiquities ;  and  some  very 
esteusive  collections  in  Natural  History — were  acquired.  Since  the  year  just  named, 
further  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  Xanthian  or  Lycian  sculptures  ;  while  Dr. 
Layard's  invaluable  transmissions  from  Assyria  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
Nimroud  or  Nineveh  sculptures.  The  Orenville  Library,  too,  is  one  of  the  recent 
munificent  donations  to  this  establishment. 

It  is  thus  that  this  great  national  collection  has  gone  on,  growing  and  growing  year 
after  year.  There  are  in  fact,  three  institutions  here  combined  in  one — a  National 
Library;  a  Nationftl  Qallory;  and  a  National  Museum:— the  three  departments  of 


them  ui  into  eaca  close  union.  Even  n<rw  the  l[flep«n  of  aoina  of  tbe  deftuimenti 
b^in  to  hint  th&t  the  i»j  will  come  when  e&ch  one  of  the  three  collections — growing 
•qualty  in  ezeelleQce  and  in  bulk — wUI  require  a  large  building  to  itself.  It  wu 
fonaeen,  half  a  century  ago,  that  old  Montague  House  could  not  afford  room  fot  the 
vast  accumulations  of  which  the  National  Museum  ooDsisted  ;  and  a  plan  was  fonned, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  ^[jptian  antiquities,  in  1801,  for  rebuilding  the  entire 
stnictun  on  a  greatl;  enlarged  scale.  Sculpture  galleries  were  built  on  the  weitem  aide ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  arrangements  were  finally  determined  upon  for  pulling 
down  the  whole  of  the  old  house,  and  erecting  a  new,  extensiTe,  and  unifonn  struc- 
ture. The  works  hare  been  many  years  in  progress :  the  public  hare  complained, 
because  tbe  richM  of  tbe  museum  could  not  be  well  shown  till  the  buildingi  were 
completed ;  and  Sir  Robert  Hmirke  has  complained,  because  the  funds  have  not  been 
odranced  by  Parliament  so  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  architectural  plans  with 
the  rapidity  he  could  hare  wished.  But  it  is,  at  all  erents,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Museum  buildings  have  now  arrived  at  a  degree  of  completeness  which  admits  of 
a  systematic  classification  of  all  the  contents — a  most  important  matter,  if  the  col- 
lection is  to  be  (as  it  ought  to  be)  instructive  aa  well  as  attractive. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  seeing  the  British  Museum  1  How  can  a  visitor  so  mar- 
shal his  footsteps  and  his  thoughts,  that  he  shall  not  get  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  which  meet  hia  eyel  We  would  answer — Clattify  t/oar  vmU,  If  you  live 
in  London,  and  can  spare  an  hour,  on  four  or  five  different  days,  make  four  ot  five 
visits,  and  direct  your  attention,  on  each  visit,  to  departments  whioh  you  hod  pur- 
posely omitted  before.  If  you  are  a  'country  cousin,'  sojourning  temporarily  in  the 
giant  metropolis  (whether  tbe  Crystal  Palace  be,  or  be  not,  the  main  object  of  your 
trip),  perhaps  one  visit  ia  all  that  you  oan  moke ;  but  even  then  it  may  be  w(»th 
while  to  pay  a  little  attention  beforehand  to  what  you  are  about  to  see,  in  order  that 
you  may  select  those  departments  which  are  most  likely  to  interest  you.  Many 
persons  feel,  that  when  they  leave  the  Museum  after  a  visit  of  two  or  three  houri, 
their  thoughts  are  so  filled  with  a  chaos  of  minerals,  stuffed  monkeys,  Qreek  statues, 
beautiful  shells,  Hindoo  idols,  vases,  humming-biids,  Egyptian  mummies,  monstrous 
fossil  animals,  and  Polyneaion  trinkets,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  a  dear  idea  of  any 
of  them.  This  is  a  pity.  A  visit  to  a  part  of  the  coUection  at  one  time  is  much 
more  profitable  than  a  vague  attempt  to  see  everything. 

Qgnxral  Qlahce  at  the  Collhotion. 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  general  appearance  and  arrangement 
of  the  structure  which  contains  the  collection. 

The  history  of  the  new  building  is  simply  this.  When  George  IV.  made  the 
donation  of  his  father's  library,  the  Oovemment  ordered  drawings  to  be  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  Museum — a  portion  of  one  wing  of  which  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  recently  acquired  library.  This  wing,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
then  Museum  Garden,  was  finished  in  18S8.  The  southern,  northern,  and  western 
wings  have  since  gradually  been  added.  The  last  remains  of  the  original  building 
were  removed  in  1845  ;  and  the  gallery  which  had  been  built  in  1807  for  the  Townley 
sculptures  was  removed  in  1846,  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  tbe  weitem  side  of 
tbe  quadrangle.  The  entire  front  of  the  new  building  ia  370  feet  long.  The  44 
columns,  which  rest  upon  a  stylobate  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  are  five  feet  !n 
diameter  at  the  lower  part,  and  46  feet  high.    The  height  from  the  pavement  of  the 
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at  the  foot  of  the  portico  ;  these  steps  are  125  feet  in  length,  and  termiiule  at  each 
end  with  pedestals,  intended  to  receive  colossal  groups  of  sculpture. 

The  bvuldingB  foiming  the  new  British  Museum  are  arranged  in  a  hoUoir  square, 
opposite  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  southern  or  Riusell  Street  hoot  is  the 
principal  ons,  and  presents  to  tiow  mi  imposing  columnar  fa9ade,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Critics  differ  a  good  deal  in  opinion  as  to  the  architectural  merits  of  this  front ;  but 
with  such  critioisms  we  have  not  here  to  do.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  formed  of  a 
double  range  of  columns,  eight  in  each  range  ;  on  either  side  of  this  is  a  smaller 
range  of  three  columns ;  and  at  the  east  and  west  angles  are  projecting  wiugs,  also 
surrounded  hj  columns  ;  so  that  the  columns  of  the  vhole  front  are  forty-four  in 
number.  At  the  extreme  'nest  end  is  a  detached  building ;  and  there  is  another  one 
at  the  east  end,  near  the  junction  of  Russell  Street  and  Montague  Street :  these  are 
dwelling-houseg  and  offices  for  the  librarians  and  chief  officers  of  the  establishment. 
Howerer  -well  these  residences  maj  look  as  mansions  in  the  Italian  stjle,  they  scarcely 
barmoniae  with  the  lonio  character  of  the  rest  of  the  front ;  nor  does  their  advanced 
position  allow  the  portico  to  be  seen  from  so  many  points  of  view  as  the  architect 
doubtless  intended  it. 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  present  year  the  hoarding  irill  be  pulled  doim 
which  DOW  encloses  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  building,  and  an  elegant  railing 
will  be  put  up.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  building  ;  for  it  has  hitherto 
been  shut  up  within  an  unsightly  wall,  succeeded  by  a  still  more  unsightly  hoarding ; 
whereas  the  open  railing  will  give  a  largeness  and  lightness  to  the  whole  frontage. 
The  massive  stone  piers  and  pillars  which  are  to  support  the  railing  are  now  being 
fixed.  Those  who  visited  the  Museum  in  bygone  yean  will  remember  that  the  front 
court-yard  contained  a  few  antiquated  odds  and  ends ;  among  which  was  a  canocj  dug 
up  from  a  spot  where  it  had  been  covered  with  earth  for  ^es  ;  and  there  were  other 
curiosities  of  a  large  and  clumsy  kind  ;  but  the  whole  of  these  are  now  removed,  and 
the  court-yard  will  be  left  free  from  any  such  specimena  When  the  railing  is 
finished,  and  when  the  scaffolding  is  removed  which  has  been  employed  for  fixing  the 
pediment  sculptures,  the  general  effect  will  be  much  finer  than  it  has  yet  been. 
Theee  sculptures  are  the  work  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott ;  they  consist  of  several  figures, 
emblematic  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  some  standing  and  some  reclining  ;  the  ground 
of  the  pediment,  behmd  the  sculptures,  is  coloured  blue,  and  some  of  the  trophies  rar 
emblems  held  by  the  figures  are  gilt ;  this  wiU  give  us  one  among  the  few  modem 
imitations  of  the  ancient  style  of  polychrome  sculpturesque  decoration. 

Let  us  fancy  we  can  have  a  bird's-eye  of  the  whole  building,  before  we  look  at  tha 
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(UMrMt  to  jUDQiaguc  fUice)  is  aevotea  to  iicersture  ana  Btuay.  tqgm  are  two 
large  resdiDg-rooius,  together  about  120  feet  io  length,  and  a  Hbiaiy  for  booki, 
extending  200  feet.  All  th«  books  presented  bj  George  IT.  are  deposited  in  the 
Eing'a  Librarj,  just  noticed ;  but  the  much  larger  general  libiary,  derired  frotc 
varioui  Muiees,  it  deposited  in  the  rooms  in  this  northern  range.  The  &eqaenten  of 
the  reading-rooms  are  students,  draughtsmen,  and  literary  persons,  whose  admismon, 
upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  is  regulated  bj  letters  of  introduction,  and  irtio  uomber, 
on  an  arersige,  about  two  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  daj ;  thej  are  fiimiihed  with 
tables,  chairs,  desks,  pens,  and  ink,  together  with  catalogues,  and  other  facUitdes  for 
obtaining  the  books  which  thej  wish  to  read  ;  but  no  books  are  allowed  to  be  tsJcen 
out  of  the  building. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  in  one  or  two  other  parts,  are  collee- 
tioni  which  are  not  thrown  open  to  (he  public  generally.  Among  these  are  the  print- 
rooms,  where  a  raluable  collection  of  engravings  is  deposited.  Other  rooms  are  for 
the  Banksisn  or  botanical  collection :  an  assemblage  of  books  and  specimens  relating 
to  botany.  Coins,  gems,  and  other  small  but  valuable  objects,  are  also  placed  in 
rooms  to  which  access  can  be  obtabed  only  by  special  introduction.  The  ezclusion 
in  moat,  if  not  in  all  cases,  is  determined  on  sufficient  grounds  ;  either  because  the 
objects  are  reallj  not  very  interesting  to  look  at  by  general  visitors,  or  because  any 
injury  or  derangement  of  small  but  valuable  articles  would  be  of  serious  detriment 
to  those  who  resortto  them  for  purposes  of  study.  We  shall  say  more  on  this  point 
presently. 

From  the  north-west  angle,  proceeding  Eouthward  along  the  west  side,  we  find 
galleries  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  sculptures  belonging  to  the 
Museum ;  such  as  the  Egyptian,  the  Fhigaleian,  the  Elgin,  the  Boudrum,  the 
Lycian,  the  Nineveh,  and  the  older  or  original  collection.  Sculptures  also  occupy  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  lower  range,  from  the  south-weet  angle  to  the  entrance. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  glance  in  a  similar  way  at  the  upper  range  or  gstlleries, 
with  a  view  to  familiarise  the  render  with  the  general  arrangement  before  entering 
on  a  more  detailed  notice. 

The  door  in  the  centre  of  the  portico  give*  entrance  to  the  new  ball,  or  vestibule. 
This  is  a  fine  large  apartment,  worthy  of  the  building  to  which  it  gives  acceee^ 
whether  or  not  it  bo  true,  as  some  critics  say,  that  the  Done  massiveness  of  the 
interior  jars  with  the  Ionic  lightness  of  the  exterior.  On  the  right  are  the  two 
statues  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Shakspere,  on  either  side  of  a  door  leading  to  the 
llanuBcript  department ;  and  on  the  left  is  the  statue  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  the 
lady  sculptor,  who  occasionally  left  the  .ittractiona  of  gay  life  for  the  mallet  Mid 
chisel.  In  front  is  a  glazed  door,  opening  to  the  central  quadrangle,  the  buildings 
on  three  sides  of  which  can  be  nell  seen  from  this  point.  The  hall  is  lofty,  and  the 
ceiling  is  richly  painted  in  encaustic  colours,  coiTered  or  sunk  into  square  compart- 
ments of  divers  tints.  Around  the  hall,  aUo,  are  placed  about  seven  or  eight  large 
specimens  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures,  including  two  munificent  figurus  which — half 
man  and  half  brute — reveal  to  us  so  much  concerning  the  art  and  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  On  the  left,  close  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  ii  a  passage 
leading  to  the  vnrious  sculpture  galleries ;  and  northward  of  this  is  the  giand  stair- 
ease, — a  noble  feature  of  the  building.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the 
colours  of  this  staircase  harmonise  well ;  or  il  may  be  objected  that  the  mixture  of 
real  marble  and  painted  imitative  marble  on  the  walls  is  not  judicious ;  but  there  is 
qnitc  enough  to  excite  admiration.    The  ascent  of  nearly  seventy  stone  stairs — half 
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those  who  for  many  yean  h»Te  been  accustomed  to  the  ding;  entranceB  to  the  old 
MuMum. 

Arrired  nt  the  top  of  tho  stairs,  ire  Bee  before  us  a  range  of  roonu  extending  eut- 
ward  along  the  building.  By  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase,  over  the 
passage  leading  to  the  sculptuiea,  is  an  Antiquarian  or  '  Ethnographical '  room,  of 
which  we  shi^  speak  anon.  The  room  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  and  immediately 
over  the  entrance  hall,  is  devoted  to  Zoology.  Beyond  this  room,  towards  the  east, 
are  two  others,  devoted  like  it  to  Zoological  specimens.  Ibe  '  Mammalia  Saloon' 
forms  the  nppei  story  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Museum  ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeds a  magnificent  suite  of  roome,  called  the  '  Eastern  Zoological  Qallery,'  ex.tendiDg 
along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  building  from  north  to  south,  and  filled  with  spe- 
cimens illustrating  the  natural  history  of  animals.  Over  the  wall-cases  of  this 
gallery  are  hung  a  series  of  portraits,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  hut  rather  out  of 
place  in  t'leb  present  position.  Arrived  at  tho  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  we 
find  a  double  range  of  galleries  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  former  ;  they  are  side  by 
side,  and  together  occupy  the  upper  floor  of  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  Museum, 
from  end  to  end.  One  of  these  ranges  is  called  the  '  Northern  Zoological  Gallery,' 
and  the  other  the  '  Mineralogical  Gallery,'  devoted  to  purposes  indicated  by  these 
□amcs.  At  the  north-west  angle,  as  irell  as  at  the  north-east,  staircases  lead  to  the 
lower  story  ;  but  instead  of  descending,  we  turn  round  to  the  left,  and  pass  through 
&  range  of  rooms  leading  along  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  other  antiquities.  These  rooms  bring  us  to  the 
BOiith-west  angle  of  the  building,  whence  a  door  leads  to  the  Ethnographical  room, 
which  thus  completes  the  circuit  of  the  upper  tangs. 

The  general  sketch  just  given  will  prepare  us  for  a  little  closer  attention  to  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  note  ;  and  here  we  hava  to  draw  attention  to  a  pleasant  fea- 
ture in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  building. 

'^Vhile  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  was  in  preparation,  plans  were 
being  laid  in  various  quarters  for  receiving  worthily  the  millions  whom  the  metro- 
polis had  invited  to  visit  the  grand  display.  Corporate  bodies  projected  grand  enter- 
tainments ;  clubs  arranged  to  open  their  club-houses  to  visitors  of  a  certain  grade ; 
noblemen  determined  to  open  their  mansions,  galleries,  and  gardens,  under  judicious 
restrictions;  cathedral  barriers  were  to  be  taken  down,  and  obnoxious  'twopencet' 
abandoned  i  the  days  and  hours  of  admission  to  many  public  exhibitions  (such  as  tho 
Boane  Atuseum)  it  was  determined  to  increase  or  lengthen  ;  and  many  other  arrange- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  were  planned,  with  which  most  persona  have  been  made 
familiar  by  the  newspapers.  Among  other  bodies,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum resolved  to  offer  any  increased  facilities  which  the  due  care  of  their  treasures 
would  permit,  for  viewing  the  contents  of  the  Museum  ;  and  the  6th  of  May  wit- 
nessed the  result  of  their  endeavours.  We  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  to  be  the 
custodiers  of  TSlunble  treasures,  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  such 
changes  or  extensions,  The  entire  Natural  History  Collection  is  placed  open  to 
visitors,  except  certain  dried  plants  and  botanical  specimens  which  would  be  speedily 
injured  unless  managed  with  great  care,  and  which  are  of  little  interest  excejit  to 
those  engaged  in  botanical  pursuits.  The  entire  Fine  Arts  Collection  is  publicly 
exhibited,  in  respect  to  scu^^ifure and  to  such  jwirifin^jas  the  Museum  contains;  but 
as  the  print*  of  the  invaluable  collection  are  mostly  placed  unframed  in  portfolios, 
admisitoD  to  the  print-room  would  be  interesting  only  on  condition  of  opening  the 


mjuTj.  The  entire  collection  of  AntiquitiM  u  open  to  Tiuton,  iritb  tae  exception  tf 
eeruin  gems  and  coins,  the  value  of  which  u  w  iramauM  m  to  deter  the  TrurteM 
from  eshibiting  them  to  more  th&n  a  bduII  number  of  persons  nt  one  time  ;  while 
the  specimeoR  tbemseWes  are  cerlaiolj  not  Tery  attractive  to  the  non-initiated. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  Literary  department,  which  comprises  the  rwding-roomi,  the 
maniucript-ToomB,  Uid  the  librarj.  As  the  re*ding-roomt  usually  contain  from  one 
to  two  hundred  reftden  and  students,  the  admission  of  thousands  of  risiton  would 
disturb  these  latter,  while  the  visitors  themeelTes  would  not  deriTe  any  equiTalent 
adrantage.  la  respect  to  the  Manuscripts,  as  these  are  mostly  rolled  oi  folded  op^ 
there  is  absotuely  nothing  to  interest  general  visiton  in  walking  through  the  loams 
which  contain  them.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  Library  of  Printed  Bot^ ; 
and  the  Trustees  have  jnst  made  an  arrangement  by  which  (since  May  6th)  the  public 
may  walk  through  many  of  these  rooms  in  the  tour  round  the  building.  What  then 
rooms  contain,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  note. 

Let  the  reader  commence,  with  us,  an  examination  of  the  collection,  in  the  nme 
order  observed  in  the  preliminary  glance,  but  with  more  attention  to  details. 

Tai  Lower  Boohs  : — Librabi  Drpabtment. 

From  the  grand  vestibule,  a  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  first  room  connected 
with  the  Library  department :  a  room  first  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  Sth  of 
Hay.  Round  the  walls  are  venerable  tomes,  which  for  age  and  other  qualities  are  m 
valuable  that  trellis  work  doors  are  not  considered  sufficient  for  them  ;  they  ar«  en- 
closed within  plate-glass  doors,  which  are  only  opened  when  a  particular  volume 
is  required.  There  are  a  few  chairs  and  reading  tables  in  the  room,  and  cases  which 
are  not  yet  filled  with  their  destined  contents.  This  room  has,  we  believe,  hitherto 
been  appropriated  to  persons  who  consnlt  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

Next  we  come  to  a  room  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building,  the  oontenti  of 
which  are  very  interesting.  The  waits  are  lined  with  bookcases,  not  so  choice  as  !• 
need  glass  doors,  but  mostly  protected  by  brass  trellis  doors  ;  but  as  soma  of  the 
books  are  not  so  protected,  barriers  are  placed  to  prevent  them  from  being  touched  by 
visitors  ;  and  as  the  room  forma  the  office  or  writing-room  of  many  persons  belonging 
to  the  Manuscript  department,  barriers  are  in  like  manner  placed  so  as  to  shield  theae 
persons  from  intermptioD  by  visitors.  Bat  in  the  space  which  is  not  thus  railed  off, 
the  librarians  have  contrived  to  accumulate  an  ample  store  of  objects  to  intereat 
every  intelligent  visitor.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  manuscripts  (to  which  this  aoo- 
tion  of  the  building  is  appropriated).  On  one  part  of  tbe  wall  hangs  a  H8.,  ten  feet 
high  by  about  one  in  width,  in  a  frame  ;  it  is  a  deed,  written  on  papyrus,  relating  to 
a  sale  of  land  at  Ravenna  ;  it  was  written  in  the  year  S72 ;  the  letters  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  high,  with  a  space  of  about  an  inch  between  the  lines.  At  various 
parts  of  the  rooms  are  table-cases  resting  on  the  floor,  glazed  at  the  top,  and  containing 
choice  manuscripts,  illuminated  writings,  and  autographs.  One  collection  consists  of 
documents  relating  to  Eoglish  monarchs — either  written  by  the  monarchs  themselvea, 
or  else  signed  with  their  own  autographs.  One  is  an  application  of  lUchaid  IIL 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  a  loan  of  ^£100,  with  his  signature,  and  two  lines  in  his 
handwriting ;  another  is  an  order  from  Edward  IV.  for  tbe  repayment  of  100  marks 
to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  James  Shaw  ;  a  third  is  an  order  from  Henry  IT.  for 
the  apprehension  of  Lady  Spencer  and  her  children ;  a  fourth  is  the  Charter  of 
Heory  I.  to  tbe  Monastery  of  St.  Paocras  at  Lewes  ;  a  fifth  is  a  letter  wholly  in  the 
handwriting  of  Henry  T.,  eooceining  the  custody  of  the  Puke  of  Orleana  and  ether 
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Home  of  tbe  table-cases  m  tba  mne  room  contuu  (Jtuuese  and  Umdoo  mnnuMiipta, 
most  elaboifttel;  decorated  in  colours. 

Fron)  ttiii  interesting  room  a  door  gives  entrance  to  the  rasgnifioent  King'i 
Library,  as  it  ia  called.  When  Oeorge  IV.  presented  to  the  nation  the  libm;  of  hi< 
father,  a  building  fitted  to  receive  it  waa  planned ;  and  the  room  now  under  notioa 
Moa  the  result.  The  loom  and  the  books  are  worthy  of  each  other  and  of  the  Ha- 
seum.  The  apartment  is  long  and  loftj ;  a  gallery  runs  round  it  at  mid-heigbt ;  and 
both  abore  and  betoir  the  gallery  the  whole  space  of  wall  it  occupied  by  bookeaM^ 
enclosed  with  trellis  doors.  Most  of  the  b<xiks  are  in  elegant  bindings,  though  some 
are  now  faded  by  time.  The  floor  of  the  room  ia  inlaid  with  wood  of  two  coloun, 
and  at  intervals  are  table-cases  filled  with  folio  Tolumci  of  a  magnificent  and  moat 
ei  tensive  Atlas.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  exhibits  mora 
aplendour ;  it  exhibits  on  each  side,  between  the  windows,  fine  polished  granita 
colunws,  which  were  (we  believe)  among  the  first  specimetu  of  English  granita 
polished. 

The  books  in  the  table-cases  of  this  central  compartment  are  of  great  rarity  and 
value ;  many  of  them  beloog  to  the  Qrenrille  Oolleetioa }  and  the  Trustees  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  rendering  them  familiar  to  the  general  visitors  at  the  Museum. 
All  the  books  are  opened,  bo  that  the  paper,  type,  manuscript  additions,  and  illumi- 
nated devices,  may  be  seen  at  leisure  (though  the  glass  cases  prevent  them  from 
being  touched).  One  is  a  book  in  the  Limousin  dialect,  printed  in  1490 ;  Mr.  Hebet 
gave  .£300  for  it ;  and  there  is  only  one  other  copy  known  to  be  now  in  eiistenoa. 
Another  is  the  ancient  French  romance  of  "Lea  Quatre  Fits  Aymon"  (the  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon),  printed  in  1460.  A  third  specimen  is  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Dante,  dated  1472.  A  fourth  is  a  copy  of  Tiigil,  the  first  specimen  of  printing  in 
luUie  type.  Another  is  a  Hebrew  Commentary  on  Daniel,  1S63,  the  first  book  printed 
in  Asia.  Another  is  Maop'n  Fables,  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Greek  claasic,  printed 
1480.  Another  is  Cicero,  printed  by  Faust,  or  Fust,  in  1465.  Another,  and  a  very 
choice  specimen,  is  a  Psalter,  printed  in  14fi7  ;  it  is  the  first  printed  psalter,  the  first 
book  printed  with  a  date,  and  the  first  book  printed  in  colours — red  ink  being  em- 
ployed in  certain  parts.  Then  there  is  the  Uasarine  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  printed  by 
Qutenburg  and  Fust  at  Mentc,  lapposed  to  have  been  in  14Sfi,  and  to  be  the  earliest 
printed  book  now  known ;  most  of  the  capital  letters  in  this  very  choice  beok  are 
filled  in  with  red  colours.  Such  are  some  of  the  bibliographical  treasures  now  dis- 
played to  public  view  in  the  King's  Library  ;  and  if  the  reader  could  only  know  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  rarities  are  sought  after  by  collectors,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  the  Museum  authorities  attach  great  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  books.  Many  books  in  these  cases  are  not  merely  fignratlvely,  but  eem- 
mercially,  worth  more  than  their  weight  in  geld. 

The  northern  door  of  the  King's  Library  brings  us  near  the  north-eaatem  comer  of 
the  entire  building,  and  here  is  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  range  of  rooms  ; 
but  we  would  suggest  to  a  visitor  that,  under  the  present  improved  arraiigemeBt,  it 
will  be  better  to  visit  the  whole  of  the  ground  range  before  aecending  to  the  range 
above.  We  therefore  turn  to  the  left,  and  traverse  tbe  northern  side  of  the  building. 
Here  the  Trustees  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  making  such  an  arrangement  as  will 
admit  general  visitors  without  disturbh^  tiie  literary  occupants.  The  Beading-nxima 
are  not  thrown  open,  but  a  passage  is  formed  through  a  room  or  range  of  rooma 
southward  of  and  next  adjoining  them.    In  the  great  librw;,  where  the  bulk  of  the 


oaTe  UMD  DiMa  up,  lorougn  ntucn  onij  tuose  penons  cao  paaa  wao  ukc  me  ikwes  id 
(be  Tarioua  readers.  In  table-cases,  diatribiit«d  in  various  puts  of  the  room,  rare 
and  coatlj  books  are  placed,  conTenient  foe  inspection.  Arrived  at  the  western  «nd  of 
the  library,  we  find  certain  offices  and  apartments  to  which  admission  is  not  given  ; 
but  a  doorway  on  the  left  leads  to  an  entirely  different  department  of  the  Mofieuiii— 
that  of  Antiquities  and  Sculpture. 

I'his  new  arrangement,  whereby  so  great  an  extent  of  library  is  placed  opcai  to  the 
general  visitor,  must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  one,  to  be  retained  or  not  according 
to  its  results.  It  adds  considerably  to  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  attendants  who 
take  and  replace  the  books,  and  it  will  unavoidably  retard  somewhat  the  supply  of 
books  to  the  readers  in  the  Beading-rooms.  These  tae  incouveaiences  which  the 
Trustees  have  resolved  to  incur,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Ubeml 
proceedings  which  now  characterise  most  public  bodies  concerning  tho  provinci^  and 
foreign  visitors  to  London.  Let  the  readers  also  bear  their  part,  and  strengthen  their 
patience  if  necessary.  When  the  Great  Industrial  Qathering  is  over,  the  Museum  ac- 
commodation may  be  determined  on  other  grounds. 

We  now  pass  to  a  different  department  of  the  Collection. 

Thb  Lover  Rooms: — Sculptuxg  Dbfartkent. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building,  after  leaving  the  Library,  we  enter  the 
QreatEgyptian  Saloon,  which  thence  etretcbes  out  towards  the  south.  It  is  a  lofty 
saloon  or  gallery,  lighted  by  windows  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground  ;  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  specimens,  mostly  on  a  vast  scale,  brought  from  Egypt;  and 
the  walls  are  to  some  extent  similarly  occupied. 

The  Egyptian  OaUery  appeals  to  a  different  order  of  thought  from'  that  which 
Greek  sculptures  excite.  Ilere  magnitude  takes  the  place  of  expression.  And  yet 
there  is  expression,  too ;  for  the  vast  heads  of  the  ^yptian  gods,  or  heroes,  have  in 
■erne  instances  a  placid  sweetness  of  features.  The  wondrous  expenditure  of  time 
and  patience  in  the  production  of  these  Egyptian  sculptures  strikes  the  mind  more 
than  the  artistic  beauties.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  black  basalt  and  the  i»A 
granite  should  be  wrought  to  such  perfect  smoothness  as  is  exhibited  in  some  of  these 
specimens!  The  colossal  head,  found  by  Mr.  Salt  at  Camak,  wrought  in  red  gnnite; 
the  head  and  bust  of  Bameses ;  the  dark  granite  statue  of  Amenoph ;  the  black  granite 
figure  of  Bnbastis ;  the  head  and  the  colossal  arm  sculptured  in  hard  syenite ;  the 
enormous  dark  granite  Scarabmus,  or  sacred  beetle — what  laliour  must  have  been 
bestowed  upon  these,  to  bring  them  to  their  highly- wrought  appearance  !  And  then, 
again,  the  sarcophagi  and  mummy-tombs ;  the  polished  sarcophagus,  made  of  tura- 
gonite,  shaped  like  a  mummy-case  ;  the  red  granite  sarcophagus ;  the  black  granite 
sarcophagus,  brought  &om  Cairo  ;  and  the  others  of  green  basalt,  of  black  basaJt,  and 
of  various  hard  kinds  of  stone,  all  covered  with  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  substance 
of  the  material.  How  little  must  men's  time  have  been  valued  when  such  works  were 
produced ;  and  bow  little  did  the  Egyptians  allow  physical  difficulties  to  baffle  them ! 
There  are  two  colossal  statues  at  Western  Thebes,  each  of  which  contains  ten  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  stone,  all  in  one  piece,  and  the  stone  is  of  a  kind  not  known  within 
several  days'  journey  of  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  Another  of  the  Theban 
statues,  weighing  nearly  nine  hundred  tons,  was  brought  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles. 

The  Ratata  Slons,  in  this  saloon,  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.    It  is  a  thick 
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bl&dt  sUb,  somewhat  broken  at  its  edges,  but  level  and  smooth  on  its  upper  surfiice. 
There  are  three  inscriptions  on  this  surface,  cut  into  the  eubstance  of  tho  stone ;  one 
in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  one  in  the  ancient  spoken  language  of  Egypt,  and  one  in 
OiMk.  These  inscriptions  record  the  services  which  King  PcolenioiuB  the  Fifth  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country ;  and,  U  vi,  they  reeoid  the  glory  which  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  was  the  first  to  decipher  several  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  this 
■tone :  thereby  opening  a  field  of  research,  which  has  been  followed  with  wonderful 
success  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  It  is  useful  to  bear  this  matter  in  the 
mind,  for  the  value  which  has  in  recent  years  been  attached  to  Egyptian  discoveries 
depends  in  great  measure  on  our  powet  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments of  that  wonderful  country. 

One  of  the  curious  class  of  objects  in  this  saloon  is  that  of  the  fresco  paintings, 
hung  up  against  the  wall,  and  protected  by  plate  glass.  Let  the  visitor  recollect  that 
these  are  the  real  Egyptian  frescoes,  which  were  painted,  perhaps,  three  thonsand 
years  ago,  and  then  he  may  well  marvel  at  the  freshness  of  the  colours  which  they  es' 
hibit.  The  subjects,  too,  are  highly  curious.  Tho  musical  parties,  the  ladies  smelling 
at  nosegays,  the  toilet,  the  slaves  bringing  in  refreshments  ;  tho  national  differences  in 
some  instances  observable  between  tho  ladies  and  the  slaves ;  the  luzuriont  ornaments 
of  the  hair,  the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  almost  undraped  figures  of  the  Blaves, 
the  chairs  and  couches — all  illustrate  most  instructively  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  while  looking  at  them,  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the 
formal  outlines,  the  stiff'  attitudes,  the  odd  way  of  representing  the  eye  in  profile,  the 
entire  absence  of  all  attempts  at  perspective ;  but  such  pictures  derive  their  value, 
not  K  much  as  works  of  art,  as  frvm  the  insight  they  give  into  a  state  of  things  long 
gone  by :  thej  are  historical  monuments,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

South  of  the  Egyptian  Saloon  is  the  Gmtrtd  Scdoan,  at  present  (May,  ISfil)  unoc- 
cupied, but  destined  for  the  reception  of  choice  specimens  of  sculpture.  In  continua- 
tion of  this,  still  hrther  southward,  is  the  new  Seulptitre  OiJlery,  about  to  be  occupied 
by  the  old  or  Townley  collection  of  sculptures.  Westward  is  the  PkigaUian  Sdoon, 
forming  a  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side ;  and  still  ferther  west  is  the  all- 
important  Elgin  Saltxm.  These  sculpture  saloons  are  now  (or  will  be  shortly)  very 
noble  and  beautiful  rooms ;  the  walls  have  a  warm  dark  tint,  fitted  to  set  off  the 
sculptures  ;  and  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  coffered  compartments,  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  It  happens,  however,  that  this  is  a  singularly  unfavourable  period  fot 
viewing  the  sculptures ;  the  Nineveh  sculptures  are  in  vaults,  to  which  very  little 
light  is  admitted  ;  while  the  Phigaleian  and  Elgin  sculptures  are  entirely  covered  up 
during  the  re-decoiation  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  saloons.  We  shall  here, 
therefore,  describe  not  so  much  what  the  visitor  can  tioa  see,  as  what  will  meet  bis 
view  when  the  whole  of  the  specimens  are  arranged.  The  Townley,  the  Phigaleian, 
and  the  Elgin  collections,  will  come  successively  under  notice. 

Until  the  new  galleries  arc  arranged,  moqt  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  Townley 
collection  are  placed  in  a  saloon  at  the  south'West  comer  of  the  building.  In  one 
part  is  a  collection  of  urns  and  sarcophagi,  brought  from  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
Qreece ;  in  another  are  the  stiff  and  formal  bas-reiiefs,  which  were  brought  a  few 
years  ago  fr^m  Persepolis,  valuable  as  historical  monuments,  but  far  beneath  the 
Qreek  standard  as  works  of  art.  Then  there  are  the  exquisite  full-length  statues, 
which  adorn  the  saloon  in  various  paris:  such  as  the  Tonus,  the  Dione,  the  Apollo, 
the  goddess  Fortune,  the  Actteon  attadced  by  dogs,  the  Diana,  and  many  others.  The 
busts,  too,  are  many  of  them  magnificeDt,  especially  the  Jupiter  and  the  Hercules. 
Mark,  also,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Homei,  which  tho  trustees  of  the 
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beautiful  crouching  female  figure ;  the  reclioiog  statue  of  a  youth ;  the  upright  vaae, 
with  ft  J0JOU8  Bacchanalian  procesuon  sculptured  ob  it ;  the  laiger  marble  tazaa,  or 
■haUoiT  Tase  ;  the  remarkable  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  each  having  a  recumbent  statue 
of  the  person  whose  remains  were  deposited  within ;  the  beautiful  bust  of  '  Cljtie 
riling  from  a  sun-flower;'  the  shattered  but  still  more  beautiful  small  figure  of  Teniu 
— all  are  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  Mr.  Townley  and  other  collectors  were  [nvud 
to  be  able  to  bring  to  this  country.  Headless,  armless,  as  many  of  them  are,  yet  ue 
they  inestimable  works,  which  are  slowlj'and  sileDtlj  eleTating  the  taste  of  those  who 
are  becoming  familiar  with  them. 

The  Phigaleian  Saloon,  adjoining  the  Central  Saloon,  obtains  its  name  from  the 
principal  sculptores  which  it  contains,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  nt  present 
coTered  up  for  s  short  period  :  we  shall  speak  of  them,  however,  as  being  open  to 
inspection.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  baa-reliefs,  which  once  ran  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia ;  and  they  are  extraordiuarj  works  of  art 
for  their  rigour  and  skill.  Some  of  them  relate  to  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Amazons,  and  the  rest  to  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitbte — both 
favourite  mythological  subjects  among  the  Greeks.  Let  the  visitor  pause  before  these 
works ;  let  him  consider  thut  all  the  figures  are  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
mvble  which  forms  the  back  or  ground-work  of  each  slab  ;  and  then  let  him  con- 
sider bow  admirable  must  have  been  the  skill  which  could  give  such  life,  such  action, 
ouoh  intensity  of  expression,  to  the  figures  of  the  combatants !  The  two  portieoei 
at  the  sides  of  the  saloon  are  filled  with  figures — not  the  original  marbles,  bat  cast* 
in  plaster — from  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  Mgi-a^  -.  figures  whicb 
would  command  much  attention,  were  not  the  El^n  marbles  just  at  band.  The  other 
bas-reliefs  of  this  room,  obtained  from  Selinus,  Halicamasaus,  and  elsewhere,  must 
also  be  looked  at.  When  the  visitor  passes  into  the  Elgin  Room,  let  him  examine 
Mr.  Lucas's  two  models  of  the  Parthenon.  Thia  far-famed  structure,  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  is  modelled  by  Mr.  Lucas  at  two  different  periods  of  its  history ; 
the  first  when  it  was  radiant  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  second  after  it  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  siege  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mark  the  finished  model ;  look  well  at 
the  groups  of  figures  in  the  pediments  of  each  portico ;  at  the  metopes,  or  square  altt- 
rilievi  above  the  columns  ;  at  the  Psnathenaic  procession,  represented  in  baa-relief, 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  buiiding  within  the  columns — look  at  these,  and  then, 
with  the  subject  fresh  in  your  mind,  look  aronod  the  Elgin  Saloon. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  called  the  Elgin  Siiloon  ?  and  what  does  it  contain  I 
It  contains  precious  fragments  of  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon ;  and  it  is  called  the 
Elgin  Saloon  because  Lord  Elgin  was  the  means  of  bringiog  them  over  to  thia  country. 
That  nobleman  was  ambassador  at  Turkey  in  1799;  and  seeing  that  the  mutilated  but 
rtill  beautiful  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  going  to  wreck  more  and  more  evety 
year,  he  commenced  an  energetic  system  of  operation,  which,  carried  on  iudebtigaUy 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  result«d  in  the 
transfer  to  the  British  Museum  of  the  sculptures  now  contained  in  this  room, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  from  the  Parthenon.  A  few  orer-scrupnlous  persons 
have  objected  to  this  removal  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  from  Athens,  as  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  ;  but  if  such  a  feeling  had  been  allowed  to  prevail,  few  of  the  sculptures 
would  have  remained  to  be  lamented  over.  Many  of  the  statues,  on  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments, which  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  during  the  siege  of  Atbeus,  had 
been  actually  pounded  for  moitar,  because  they  furnished  the  whitest  stone  within 
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resoh.  The  Turki  themaelTes  ftequentl;  found  tunuwiiiwt  in  alimbiog  up  tbe  niiDed 
wall,  and  de&ciug  such  of  the  sculptures  as  the;  could  reach,  or  in  making  >  targrt 
of  the  heads  of  statues,  as  seen  from  beaeath. 

If  eret  there  was  a  mbject  in  which  oS  competont  judges  agree  it  is  in  admiratign 
of  these  sculptures.  CauoTa,  Thorwaldsen,  Flauoan,  Chantrey,  Westmacott,  Lawreuoa, 
Fajne  Knight — all  who  have  writtea  about  them,  ot  talked  of  them — place  them  in 
the  highest  rank  of  the  art.  Bver;  frsgrneiit  is  precious.  A  part  of  a  head,  a  foot, 
a  piece  of  au  arm,  a  trunk  without  head  or  arms  or  legs — all  are  cherished  as  objects 
which,  once  destiojed,  could  nerer  be  replaced.  The  Theseus,  the  reclining  mala 
figure  which  faces  you  as  jou  enter  the  room,  has  been  valued  at  four  thousand  guineas; 
but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  name  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  such  works,  because 
the  better  thej  are  known  the  more  they  ue  ertimatcd  ;  and  if  these  woAi  were  now 
offered  for  sale,  balta-doien  crowned  heads  would  at  once  compete  for  them  ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  guess  the  sum  that  would  be  offered  for  them.  Those  magnificent 
draped  female  figures,  placed  on  tbe  pedestal  &cing  the  entrance,  headless  tbough 
they  be,  are  full  of  life,  and  grace,  and  dignity :  almost  inconceivable,  when  we  oonr 
Btder  that  they  are  wrought  out  of  tbe  mere  eold  maihle.  And  so  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
collection :  every  fragment  has  a  ttorj  to  tell,  so  much  does  expression  reign  among 
them  all. 

Sy  carefully  comparing  these  sculptures  with  Mr.  Lucba's  models,  the  visitor  will 
observe  that  the  large  figures  on  the  two  pedestals  came  from  the  pediments  at  tbe 
two  ends  of  the  temple  ;  that  the  square  alti-iilievi,  about  sixteen  ia  number,  placed 
in  compartments  high  up  against  the  wall,  are  a  part  of  the  nioety-two  metopes  which 
(mce  adorned  the  entablature  of  the  temple ;  and  that  the  bassi-rilievi,  placed  at  a 
lower  level  round  the  walls,  are  portions  of  the  frieze  visible  within  the  columns. 
When  perfect  the  sculptures  of  one  pediment  related  to  the  bbth  of  Minerva,  and 
those  of  tbe  other  to  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  government 
of  Athens  —  both  favourite  mythological  subjects  among  the  Greeks  twenty-three 
centuriea  ago,  when  those  sculptures  were  wrought.  The  subjects  of  the  metopo 
sculptures  were  many,  but  those  possessed  by  the  Museum  relate  to  the  contest 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitbm  the  Cenlanr  being  an  imaginary  animal, 
half-man,  half-horse.  The  Moie,  in  bas-relief,  relates  to  the  Panathenaio  Proceasion, 
which  once  in  four  years  paraded  through  Athens  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious 
festival. 

Whether  the  complete  forms  of  the  pediment  figures  ('in  the  round,'  as  sculptors 
call  it),  the  exceedingly  bold  relief  of  the  metope  figUTCBgOT  the  fiat  relief  of  tbe  frieie 
figures,  be  examined,  the  visitor  will  have  nearly  equal  reason  to  bo  astonished  at  the 
results  produced,  and  will,  if  he  repeats  his  visit  frequently,  gradually  educate  him- 
self to  something  like  an  appreciation  of  theee  murellouB  works.  When  Flaiman 
said  that  these  aculptures  ivere  "as  perfect  representations  of  Nature  as  it  ii  possible 
to  put  into  the  compass  of  the  marble  in  which  th«j  are  executed,  and  nature,  too,  in 
its  most  beautiful  form  ;" — when  Chantrej  spoke  enthusiastically  of  "the  exquisite 
judgment  with  which  the  artists  of  these  sculptures  had  modified  the  style  of  working 
tbe  marble,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  light  which  would  fall  on  tbem  when 
in  theb  places  ;" — when  Iiawrence  said  that,  "after  looking  at  the  finest  sculptures 
in  Italy,  he  found  the  Elgin  marbles  superior  to  any  of  them  ;" — when  Cauova  said, 
in  reply  to  an  application  made  to  hiro  respecting  their  repair  or  rostoiation,  that  "it 
would  be  sacrilege  in  him  or  any  mau  to  presume  to  touch  them  with  a  chisel ;" — it 
must  be  evident  that  there  is  in  these  sculptures  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth,  which, 
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Tbs  Aantbian  or^Ljrcian  Sculpture,  aod  th«  Nineveh  or  Bimroud  Beulpturen,  now 
call  for  our  attention :  the  former  occupy  &  new  mIooq  built  for  them  at  the  Bouth-west 
coruen  of  the  bnildiDg,  irhile  the  latter  ore  placed  in  -windowed  nult^  until  the 
Nineveh  Saloon  it  readj. 

The  hiitory  of  the  Ljcian  eculpturee  is  verj  interesting.  When  Sir  Cbarlss  Fellows 
visited  Ljcia,  in  1638,  he  found  ruins  of  cities,  of  which  Europe  till  then  knew  next 
to  nothing,  and  sculptures  and  tombs,  among  these  ruins,  of  the  highest  interest  both 
to  the  artist  and  the  classical  scholar.  Hu  description  of  them,  published  in  1839^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  Oovenunent  to  the  subject ;  and  he  haa  since  visited  Lyda 
<rei7  frequently,  to  bring  to  England  the  scutpturea  met  with  among  the  mini.  At 
one  place  he  "rode  for  at  least  threa  miles  through  a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  other  buildings,  v^ing  with  each  other  in  splendour ;" 
and  he  has  certainly  been  most  indefatigable  in  procuring  the  finest  specimens  of 
sculpture  he  could  find.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  scolptures  are  those  belonging 
to  four  or  five  tombs,  which  have  been  reconstructed  in  the  Lycian  Saloon  of  the 
Museum,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  the  originals.  All  the  sculptures  on  these 
tombs,  and  all  the  bas-relieft  and  other  objects,  distributed  about  the  gallery,  illnctrate 
the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  Lycituis  and  othernations  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
tombs  are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-four  centuries  old. 

The  contents  of  the  Lycian  Saloon  consist  chiefly  of  sculptured  remains  ranging  in 
date  from  the  subjugation  of  Lycia  by  the  Persians  in  b.o.  B46,  to  the  period  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  There  are  also  planter  oasts  of  certain  other  Bculptures,  the  re- 
moval of  which  to  England  was  not  found  practicable.  One  of  the  most  striking 
objects  is  the  set  of  bas-reliefs  from  the  Harpy  Tomb,  as  it  is  called,  which  stood  on 
the  acropolis  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  sculptures  (as  may  be  seen  by  a  model  placed 
in  the  saloon)  decorated  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangular  solid  shaft,  about  seventeen 
feet  high,  above  which  was  a  small  chamber  covered  by  a  roof.  The  sculptnres 
include  numerous  figures,  the  mythological  character  of  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  the  learned.  There  ia  also  in  the  nloon  a  laikd- 
acape  of  a  particular  district  near  Xanthus,  and  a  model  of  a  temple  which  once  stood 
on  that  spot ;  the  model  is  believed  to  represent  pretty  accurately  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  temple,  and  it  is  intended  to  ahow  the  probable  destination  of  certain 
fragments  found  near  the  spot.  These  fragments  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number, 
and  each  onehasapatticular  number  attached  to  it,  in  the  aaloonand  in  the  catalogue: 
they  comprise  bas-relief  figures  which  formed  a  friese  t«und  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  figures  of  another  frieee  which  ran  round  the  top,  columns  and  portions  of 
columns,  statues  which  had  been  placed  between  the  columns,  fragments  of  other 
statuea,  fragments  of  the  ceiling  ornaments,  portions  of  the  pediment  figures,  lions* 
heads  which  had  decorated  the  roof,  and  Tarious  architectuiAl  fragments  of  the 
building. 

Of  a  nearly  similar  character  are  the  remaining  objects  depouted  in  the  Lycian 
Saloon:  they  have  mostly  belonged  either  to  temples  or  to  tombs.  Among  them  are 
sculptured  slabs,  broken  bits  of  friezes,  the  sculptured  gable  end  of  tombs,  lions'  heads 
and  paws,  pillars  covered  with  inscriptions,  covers  and  slabs  of  tombs,  dec.  Sir  Charlea 
was  also  able  to  bring  away  many  specimens  of  Lycian  metnl  and  pottery  work,  which 
he  met  with  among  the  ruins ;  among  them  are  leaden  and  iron  cramps,  a  small 
leaden  weight,  two  sickles,  several  iron  hooka  and  nails,  fragment  of  a  leaden  pip^ 
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leaden  grating  for  &  dnia  pipe,  bronze  handle  of  a  jug,  a  bronze  tripod,  tem-«ottft 
vases  and  lamps,  a  bowl  of  emboBsed  red  ware,  fragnientB  of  glass  TeSBols,  and  frag- 
menU  of  ampbone  and  earthen  cups. 

For  the  reasooa  before  stated,  we  cannot  describe  the  NioeTeh  sculptures  in  con- 
nection with  the  saloon  which  is  bj-and-bj  to  (wntain  them ;  at  present,  the  Blabs 
are  placed  where  thej  can  only  with  some  difficulty  be  examined:  but  this  is  an  in- 
conTenience  which  time  will  remedj.  These  sculptures  (as  is  now  pretty  well  knowix 
to  most  general  readers)  were  procured  bj  Dr.  Lajsrd  in  Mesopotamia,  chieflj  from 
ruins  now  called  Nimroud,  a  few  miles  below  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris.  The  spedmeng 
now  exhibited  were  brought  to  England  in  1846-7 ;  but  there  are  large  accessionB 
which  will  be  displayed  when  arrangements  are  completed  for  their  reception. 

Moat  of  these  Kimroud  sculptures  consist  of  slabs,  on  which  scenes  are  sculptured 
in  very  low  relief ;  the  workmanship  is  stiff  and  formal,  but  the  scenes  are  busy  and 
exciting.  One  slab  contains  a  battle  scene :  the  king  is  in  his  chariot  at  full  gallop ; 
aboTe  him  is  the  symbol  of  dinnity,  and  bef<»e  him  are  four  warriors,  three  in  the  act 
of  discharging  arrows  ;  below  bim  is  a  dead  figure  pierced  by  two  arrows,  and  on  the 
plain  in  the  distance  is  another  dead  body  being  devoured  by  an  eagle.  On  another 
slab  is  represented  the  si^^  of  a  town  or  castle  containing  three  tiers  of  embattled 
walla,  on  which  warriors  are  seen  divdiarging  arrows,  and  others  on  the  plain  with- 
out ;  an  inclined  plane  supporting  a  battery  ram,  with  its  covering  to  protect  the 
besiegen,  rests  against  the  outer  wall,  figures  are  falling  irom  the  walls,  and  two  are 
recumbent  at  the  base  of  the  external  wall.  On  a  third  slab  is  represented  the  siege 
of  a  castle  which  stands  by  the  water  side ;  the  building  is  in  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
and  warriors  are  attacking  it  from  either  side ;  to  the  left,  the  king  directs  the  attack 
in  person,  and  a  ladder  rests  against  the  walls  to  assist  the  ascent  of  the  warriors;  the 
besieged  are  hurling  stones  from  above ;  behind  the  king  are  women  apparently 
tearing  th«r  hair  from  grief ;  to  the  light  a  tower  and  ram  are  placed  near  the  wall } 
and  the  besieged  are  represented  throwing  fire  upon  the  tower,  and  attempting  to 
divert  the  thrust  of  the  ram  by  means  of  a  chain,  while  the  besiegers  endeavour  to 
extinguish  the  fire  by  water,  and  hook  down  the  chains ;  in  front  of  the  castle  two 
men  with  blunt  spears  are  foreiug  down  a  part  of  the  walL  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Nimroud  sculptures,  so  fcr  as  they  have  yet  been  opened  to  public 
view ;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  other  kinds,  but  most  of  them  are  slabs  containing 
bas-relief  representations  of  battles  and  other  exciting  scenes. 

On  our  return  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Museum,  from  the  Western  Sculpture 
Saloon,  we  pass  through  a  gallery  which  contains  many  of  the  older  and  smaller 
sculptures  of  the  Townley  collection. 

Thk  Uppbb  Boone: — Eabtirh  Qallmat. 

We  now  ascend  the  grand  staircase  with  the  view  of  noting  ihe  contrats  of  the 
upper  range,  in  some  such  degree  of  detail  as  that  with  which  we  have  just  noticed 
the  sculptures ;  a  detail  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  irttet  the  curiosity  of  the  visitor,  and 
lead  him  to  search  more  closely.  With  the  very  excellent  Shilling  Catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection in  his  hand,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  amply  gratified  and  instructed  with  his  visit. 

Before  entering  the  Eastern  Qalleries  upstairs,  we  pass  through  two  Zoological 
Booms  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  In  the  Zoological  department  generally, 
the  stuffed  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  the  specimens  of  small  animals  kept  in 
spirits,  are  exhibited  in  waU-ixues,  glazed  enclosures  about  twelve  feet  high,  ranged 
round  the  walls  of  the  galleries  ;  the  larger  quadrupeds,  who  are  too  bulky  to  be  pla<^ 
in  these  cases,  are  supported  on  pedestals  or  planks  on  the  fioors  of  the  rooms;  the 
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arranged  that  the  TisitorB  can  walk  ail  round  them ;  Ustlj,  in  locked  dnw«n  htid 
lecesaes  under  these  table-cases  are  insects  and  other  specimens,  the  coloori  of  which 
would  fade  by  exposure  to  the  light. 

In  the  first  room  two  giraffes  are  placed  on  itauds  on  the  floor ;  while  moat  of  tlu 
other  animals  ate  placed  in  wall-cases  round  the  sides.  Here  we  find  the  g»selle,  the 
dou,  and  the  antelope ;  many  varieties  of  each,  all  presenting  those  graceful  fomu, 
and  man;  of  them  those  mild  and  gentle  traits,  which  distinguish  animals  of  thee* 
kinds.  Some  of  the  little  delicate  gazelles,  not  much  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
with  lega  ecaicel;  thicket  than  one's  finger,  are  indeed  most  light  and  graoefVU 
objects,  dosarving  all  the  encomiums  which  their  'soft  blue  eyes'  and  almost  iu&atine 
expression  oi  innooenoe  have  won  for  them.  Hark,  as  jou  pass  round  the  rooto,  the 
difierent  degrees  of  vigour,  of  size,  and  of  atrength,  in  animals  brought  from  diSernnt 
countries.  There  are  numerous  inscriptions,  within  and  in  front  of  moat  of  the  ca«et, 
which  giro  tolerably  clear  information  as  to  the  country  whence  the  chief  specimens 
were  brought ;  although  the  Latin  names  of  the  animab  are  sometimes  rathor  a 
■tumbling-block. 

Going  eastward  into  the  next  nxun,  we  find  a  more  formidable  list  of  animskls — 
■n'Tnals  belonging  to  a  different  zoological  group,  and  of  mine  strength  and  resolution 
than  the  antelope  group.  In  the  wall-cases  are  the  bison,  the  buffalo,  some  nre 
species  of  bull,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  Eebta,  the  elk,  the  llama,  and  rarious 
olhen ;  some  more  robust  than  beautiful,  others  more  beautiful  than  lobuat.  On  the 
floor  of  the  room,  ranged  on  either  side  of  a  central  aTenue,  are  various  thictakinned 
ftnim^^l.^  such  as  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  ftc.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  rhinooeios  had  had  a  fierce  battle  for  his  life,  and  that  he  had  not  bewi 
vanquished  ofi'-hand,  for  there  are  numerous  bullet-holea  in  bis  tough  homy  hide.  As 
for  the  little  elephuit,  not  above  a  yard  in  height,  one  can  hatdl;  fiutcy  that  aa 
elephant  ever  wtUd  be  so  little ;  although  the  present  season  is  nitoeesiog  a  sucking 
elephant  among  its  holiday  attractions. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Mammalia  Saloon— a  room  where  many  hours  might  be  speat 
in  studying  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  higher  class  of  animus.  The  wall- 
cases  are  filled  with  specimens  of  rapacious  and  hoofed  animals :  over  the  eases  are 
seals  and  porpoises  of  various  kinds  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  room  are  a  few  laige 
■pecimens  of  quadrupeds.  This  is  the  room  which  would  answer  most  to  one's  ideas 
of  <  wild  beasts,'  in  respect  to  the  hyenas,  the  tigers,  the  jnguara,  the  bears,  the  wolve^ 
and  the  leopards,  which  it  contains.  But  it  is  also  rich  in  specimens  of  a  Iub  for- 
midable kind.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  civet  and  the  zibet,  the  ichneumon  and 
the  glutton,  the  fox,  the  otter,  numerous  furred  animals,  the  raccoon,  the  mole,  the 
weasel,  the  opossum,  the  kangaroo,  goats,  sheep,  llamas,  musks,  sloths — and  an  airay 
of  other*  which  would  take  no  little  time  to  enumerate.  All  these  consist  of  the 
stuffed  skint  of  the  animals,  with  glass  eyes,  stained  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  real  organs  ;  and  every  endeavour  is  mode  U>  give  to  the  inanimate  object  such  an 
attitude  and  general  appearance  as  will  impart  some  idea  of  the  living  being  itaelf. 
The  strangO'looking  animals  over  the  cases  comprise  the  various  kinds  of  seals,  por- 
poises, and  dolphins,  which  seamen  know  much  more  about  than  landsmen.  The 
specimens  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon  are  very  instructive,  because  they  eea  be 
examined  on  all  sides.  Hon  beautiful  ia  that  clevsrly-prepared  skeleton  of  the 
giampus,  brought  from  the  tertiary  strata  of  Lyme  Regis !  In  the  whole  extent  (tf 
its  length,  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  the  joints  of  the  bones,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
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ipine  uid  ribs  to  the  peculitkr  wmnta  of  the  animal,  an  eretjuhen  obiervable  and 
deserrs  close  attention. 

But  the  birds  and  shellt '.  What  a  magDificeot  nnge  it  that  Into  whioh  Tr«  n«xt 
turn ',  Tliere  is  tiardly  anything  in  Europe  finer  of  the  kind  than  the  collection 
deposited  in  the  Rulem  Zodogiad  Oalltry;  indeed  there  ar«  but  few  CDllection* 
irbich  approach  near  it  in  eioellence.  The  Tititor  wiU  find  it  tbe  beet  wa;,  here  u 
elsewhere,  to  walk  tbrougb  this  galleij  with  some  sort  of  sjBtem,  or  he  will  have  the 
Tuious  objects  driring  each  other  out  of  big  mind-  Tbe  gallerj  is  set  oS  into  St* 
large  square  compartments,  the  walb  of  wbicb  are  coTered  witb  cases  containing 
BtnfTed  birds.  On  either  side  of  tbe  central  avenue  through  tbe  gallery  are  table- 
caaea  filled  with  shells ;  and  smaller  table-cases  adjacent  to  some  of  these  contain  the 
eggs  of  the  birds  placed  in  tbe  wall-cases  at  the  correapanding  part  of  tbe  gallerf . 
We  would  therefore  say  to  the  visitor — walk  round  tbe  entire  gallery,  beginning  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance ;  lock  at  the  BuccBasive  caaeg  of  birda,  and  turn  round  occa- 
Eionally  to  glance  at  the  eggs  belonging  to  those  birds,  in  the  smaller  table-cases.  Do 
not  attend  to  the  Bhells  until  ;ou  have  feaated  your  eyes  and  your  mind  on  tii« 
glorious  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe :  the  Bhells  are  a  feast  in  themeelTee. 

The  birds  are  all  arranged  upon  a  particular  system,  in  such  a  way  that  tboM 
whose  structure  or  habits  moat  resemble  each  other  are  placed  together.  The  scientifio 
names  given  to  them  are  often  rather  difficult  to  put  into  plain  Engliah  ;  but  the 
meaning  can  be  pretty  nearly  gueeaed  by  an  examination  of  the  birds  tbemselves. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  cases  wbicb  come  under  out  inspection,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  'raptorial'  birds  must  mean  birds  of  prey.  Here  are  the  fierce  and  car- 
nivorous vulture,  tbe  falcon,  the  eagle,  tbe  goshawk,  the  osprey,the  kite,  the  buuard, 
and  various  others,  of  which  the  forms  of  tbe  beak,  tbe  atrength  of  the  talons,  and 
tbe  piercing  glance  of  the  eye,  tell  a  significant  tale  as  to  the  means  by  which  th« 
food  of  auch  birds  is  obtained.  Next  come  tbe  '  percbing'  birds,  including  tbe  goat- 
sucker, the  swallow,  the  swift,  tbe  tody,  tbe  kingfisher,  dec.  Passing  onward,  we  meet 
witb  a  collection  of  '  tenuirostral '  or  slender-beaked  birds ;  the  creepers,  and 
nuthatches  and  wrens,  tbe  glorious  hoopoes  and  sun-birds,  the  honey-eater  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  tbe  paradiae-bird  of  Molucca,  and  tbe  exquisite  little  bumming- 
bird — all  belong  to  this  division.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  watch  any  young  party  as 
they  proceed  along  this  gallery,  accumulating  new  notes  of  admiration  as  they  gO> 
How  does  the  tiny  humming-bird,  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  one's  thumb,  delight 
tbem ;  and  the  matchless  colours  of  the  plumage  of  others  ! 

Thus  will  the  viaitor  proceed,  examining  case  after  case,  and  picking  up  crumbs  of 
knowledge  as  he  goes  along.  If  he  is  a  country  rambler,  if  be  is  one  who  knows  how 
to  enjoy  a  walk  in  tbe  fields,  be  will  meet  with  many  "  old  familiar  faces"  among  the 
birds  of  the  collection,  interspersed  with  foreign  birds  whose  acquaintance  he  now 
makes  for  the  first  time.  He  will  come  to  a  group  of  'passerine'  birds,  such  as  live 
on  Insects  and  worms,  and  includes  tbe  warblers,  the  wheatears,  tbe  wagtails,  the 
thrushes,  the  orioles,  the  fly-eatehers,  tbe  chatterers,  the  butcher  birda,  Ac.  He  will 
then  encounter  the  'conuirostral'  or  cone-beaked  birds,  such  as  tbe  crows,  tbe  rooks, 
the  ravens,  the  jackdaws,  tbe  jays,  the  choughs,  the  starlings,  the  grosbeaks,  the 
larks,  tbe  bullfinches,  and  a  host  of  others.  When  he  sees  the  name  'soansorial'  birds, 
»nd  bears  in  mind  that  scansorial  means  'climbing,'  he  will  be  prepared  to  look  for 
the  gorgeous  parrots  and  parrakeeta,  and  lories  and  macaws,  and  the  leu  splendid 
but  Btill  interesting  woodpeckers,  &a.  Then  will  come  under  hia  notice  a  large  &milj 
of  pigeons  and  doves,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  turkeys  and  partridges,  and  grouw,  and 
otben,  which  obtain  the  collective  name  of  'gallinaceous,'  or  fowl-like  birds.    Tha 
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Mtoich  and  other  'wading'  birdj;  the  Bwan  and  similar  '  web-footed'  birds — aD  are 
deserring  of  his  notice ;  and  by  the  time  ho  has  traveraed  the  gallerj,  he  will  hare 
formed  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  oroithological  science. 

From  one  path  of  beauty  we  para  to  another.  The  exquiute  loveliness  of  some  of 
the  shells  in  the  table-cases  of  this  gallery  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded,  and  is  a  nevra- 
failing  source  of  admiration  to  visitors.  These  shells  are  not,  an;  more  than  Uu 
InrdB,  placed  in  a  coniosed  and  dis-arraoged  manner.  All  the  shells  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  divided  into  two  great  portions — the  univalvt  and  the  bwdve;  the  first  of 
which  are  umple,  or  formed  of  one  continuous  substance  ;  while  the  second  consist  of 
two  distinct  parts,  like  the  shell  of  the  ojater  or  the  mussel  The  fishes  who  wen 
once  the  inhabitants  of  the  bivalve  shells  had  the  means  of  shutting  up  their  houses 
oompletely,  bj  closing  together  the  two  halves  of  which  each  house  consisted ;  whereas 
tiie  denicens  of  the  nnivalTe  shells  had  one  aperture,  which  served  for  door  and 
window,  and  had  to  be  protected  bj  other  means.  <  The  shells  differ  as  much  in  size  as 
in  colour,  and  in  shape  as  in  size ;  so  that  the  variety  is  almost  interminable.  The 
pink-mouthed  sfnxnd  shell ;  the  wide-mouthed  triton  or  trumpet  shell ;  the  curious 
ja^ed  surface  of  the  mwvx;  the  spirally-formed  tpindU  shell ;  the  turnip  shells, 
which  are  used  as  oil- vessels  in  the  Indian  temples ;  the  twisted  forms  of  the  vdHtm ; 
the  gorgeously-coloured  hiiaii*;  the  tiny  littonna,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head ;  the 
purpura,  which  yields  a  purple  dje ;  the  cowriei,  which  are  used  both  as  ornaments 
and  as  money  in  the  Bast ;  the  wood-piercing  pkolat  and  Itredo;  the  exquisitely 
coloured  mytiltu;  the  navtiltu,  respecting  which  Pope  wrote  a  couple  of  lines  very 
pretty  but  very  erroneous — all  deserve  as  much  time  as  the  visitor  can  afford  to 
bestow  on  them. 

A  passing  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  pictures  hung  over  the  wall-cases  in  t^ 
Eastern  Zoological  Oallery.  .These  pictures  were  mostly  presented  to  the  Museum 
during  the  last  century,  by  various  persons.  They  consist  of  portraits — all,  with  a 
Tory  few  exceptions — of  Englishmen.  Most  of  tiie  monarchs,  from  Henry  Y.  to 
Qeorge  II-;  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  men  of  science—^oane,  Ward,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Bay,  Wallace ;  many  of  our  great  writers  and  poets — Usher,  Burnet,  Spelman, 
Dugdale,  Prior,  Camden,  Speed,  Cranmer,  Bhakspere,  Buchanan,  Locke,  Algernon 
Sidney,  Pope,  Baxter.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  fives  of  such  men. 
The  pictures  are  in  few  cases  eminent  as  woiks  of  art ;  but  as  portraits  they  are 
a  memento  of  great  men  dead  and  gone — dead  in  the  flesh,  but  living  in  the  minds  of 
later  generations. 

Tes  Upfxb  Booms: — Nobthesk  Oallebibb. 

We  now  leave  the  Eastern  Gallery,  and  proceed  to  visit  the  specimens  in  Natural 
History,  deposited  in  the  northern  range. 

The  most  striking  portions  of  the  Northern  Zoological  Oailtry  are  the  coral  speci- 
mens, some  of  which  are  singularly  remarkable  and  attractire ;  but  th*ere  are  numerous 
other  objects  well  deserving  attention.  The  gallery  consists  of  fire  rooms,  opening 
into  each  other,  all  provided  with  wall-cases  and  table-cases.  The  skulls  of  the  larger 
mammalia;  a  collection  of  reptiles  preserved  in  spirits;  another  collection  of  the 
hard  part  of  radiated  animals,  such  as  seoreggs,  ses-stsrs,  Ac;  licards  and  crocodilel^ 
snakes  and  serpents,  turtles  and  tortoises,  toads  and  frogs,  monkeys  and  apes,  fishes, 
insects,  corals — all  these  present  such  a  claim  on  the  notice  of  a  visitor,  that  he  cut- 
not,  if  he  would,  pats  them  by. 

If  this  large  zoological  collection  do  not  already  exhaust  the  gating  power  of  one 
visit,  we  may  turn  out  of  this  gallery  into  the  adjoining  Mineraiogieal  QiMery,  ithere 
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I'or  tJie  greater  part,  tne  apecimens  in  tbe  table-cases  illustrate  mmeralogy,  wnue 
those  in  the  wall-ctucs  belong  to  fossil  gcologj.  Here,  again,  order  and  sjatem  are 
obaerved ;  the  mioerals  being  arranged  according  to  tile  principal  chemical  substance 
which  each  specitnen  contains.  First  occur  the  minerals  containing  iron  ;  then  those 
whose  importance  is  due  to  copper;  then  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  and  so  on. 
Contiderable  paiua  are  token  to  moke  the  arrangement  intelligible  to  all  visitors,  by 
inscriptions  on  the  cases  and  on  the  chief  specimens;  and  opportunities  are  here 
itfforded  for  seeing  how  gorgeous  is  the  appearance  of  manjr  of  the  metallic  ores  and 
minerals.  The  large  masses  of  meteoric  iron  which  have  hilen  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  brilliant-coloured  anthracite  from  Ce;lon ;  the  medallion  of  Berzelius,  wrought  in 
the  metal  selenium,  nhich  he  was  the  first  to  discover ;  the  inteoselj-jelloir  nilphuret 
of  selenium ;  the  daiiling  ores  of  lino ;  the  pure  rock  dystal ;  the  sparkling 
diiimonds,  and  jaspers,  and  amethysts,  and  other  gems ;  the  delicate  wood-opal, 
wrought  into  boxes — these  aro  some  among  the  almost  innumerable  objects  which 
rivet  the  eje,  and  merit  examination.  A  new  science  is  illustrated,  and  a  new  train 
of  thoughts  interested,  b;  the  contentc  of  the  wall-cases  on  either  side  of  this  gallery. 
Thej  comprise,  for  the  most  part,  speoimena  of  fossil  geology,  many  of  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  strong  attention.  The  commencement  of  the  series  shows  ex- 
amples of  fossil  botany,  such  ns  submerged  algss  or  weeds ;  impressions  of  learcs  on 
strata  of  coal-slate ;  other  impressions  of  ferns  in  clay-alate ;  and  beautiful  specimeni 
of  polished  fossil-wood,  as  hard  as  stone,  but  yet  exhibiting  the  ligneous  structure. 

But  it  is  in  the  fossil  animal  remains  that  this  collection  is  most  remarkable.  Here 
we  have  evidence  of  a  former  state  of  animal  existence,  prior  to  any  species  now  known 
upon  the  earth.  The  salamander,  the  gigantic  iguanodon,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, the  extraordinary  specimen  brought  Irom  Lyme  Regis  by  Hr.  Conybeare  ; 
the  fossil  lishcs,  some  of  huge  size  ;  the  skeleton  of  the  extinct  species  of  elk,  and 
that  of  the  monstrous  mastodon — all  appeal  to  us  as  pages  in  the  past  history  of 
creation. 

TiiB  UppEB  Rooms  :—Westebh  OALLxniEs. 

In  the  western  wing  of  the  building  are  three  rooms — the  ligi/pfian  Room,  the 
Sroine  Iloorn,  and  the  Elnacan  Boom  ;  opening  one  into  another,  and  containing  an 
immense  assemblage  of  curious  productions. 

Who  that  has  entered  the  Egyptian  Boom  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  mummies  and  mummy-cases  1  Who  can  resist  the  impulse  to 
carry  tho  thoughts  back  to  the  time — reckoned  by  an  interval  of  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  years — when  Kobhsnauf  and  Sioumautf,  Menka-re  and  Oukhmope, 
Iriouirooui  and  Khousmos,  and  the  other  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  unpronounceable 
names  are  recorded — were  among  the  walking  and  talking  inhabitants  of  Egypt  I 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  pains  taken  to  prepare  the  dead  bodies  so  as  to 
remain  uncrumbled  for  three,  or  perhaps  four,  thousand  years.  The  cleaning  and 
embalming  of  the  body,  the  wrapping  in  bandages  of  fine  linen  covered  with  gum, 
and  the  enclosure  in  a  profusely-painted  wooden  caae — all  show  how  much  care  was  . 
taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  mummies,  which  are 
Slled  with  aromatic  resins,  present  an  olivo~colourcd  tint ;  their  skin  is  dry,  fiexible, 
and  contracted,  like  tanned  leather  ;  the  features  are  distinct,  and  appear  to  be  like 
those  that  existed  in  life  ;  and  the  teeth,  hair,  and  eyebrows  are  generally  perfect. 
It  is  certainly  calculated  to  give  rise  to  an  interesting  train  of  thought,  when  we 


thej  have  remuned  undwtrojed  uid  uoiotted  throughout  all  the  buij  tcenei  of  tli« 
iDter*eQUig;  period. 

There  u  sowcel;  a  bnncli  of  art  or  industry  but  is  illustrated  bj  the  contents  of 
this  room.  Tbej  ars  all  worth;  of  dose  attention :  for  in  Home  caaos  the  roateriai,  in 
others  the  form,  in  otherJ  the  colour,  and  in  others  the  uses,  Aimish  iDstruetire  evi- 
dence of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  figyptians.  The  wooden  figures  brought  from 
tombi ;  the  bronze  ofTerings  of  private  wor^ip  ;  the'  porcelain  figures,  perforated  for 
attachment  to  the  network  or  neoklaees  of  mummies ;  the  painted,  gilt,  stone,  bronie, 
ailTsr,  and  porcelain  deitiea,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  inches  in  height — these  relate  to 
religious  notions  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  So  likewise  do  the  figures  of  sacred 
animals,  such  as  the  jackal,  the  hippopotamus,  the  baboon,  the  lion,  the  cat,  the  nun ; 
and  also  the  strange  compounds  of  half-man,  half-brute,  in  which  ancient  paganism 
BO  much  delighted. 

Theaiticles  of  household  furniture,  or  models  of  them  on  a  small  scale,  are  inte- 
resting in  another  point  of  view,  as  carrying  the  imagination  to  the  homes  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  stools  and  chairs ;  the  couches  and 
pillows  ;  the  keji,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  uid  handles ;  the  tables,  and  salvers,  and  bas- 
kets ;  the  models  of  a  house,  a  granary,  and  a  yard  ;  then,  again,  the  articles  of  the 
toilet,  such  as  the  black  wig,  the  caps,  aprons,  tunic,  sandals,  shoes,  combs,  pins, 
■tods,  cases  for  containing  the  eyelid  paint,  and  painting  implements — all  are  deserr- 
ing  of  a  little  examination.  Numerous,  too,  are  the  vases  and  lamps,  the  bowls  and 
cups,  the  i^cultuial  implements,  the  warlike  weapons,  the  writing  and  painting  im- 
plements, the  working  tools  and  weaving  looms,  the  toys,  and  the  musical  instruments. 
One  of  the  cases  in  the  room  contains  a  vast  number  of  amulets,  and  scarabrai  or 
sculptured  beetles  ;  they  once  formed  portions  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  or  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment ;  and,  whether  in  the  form  of  beetles,  bogs,  or  other 
animals,  and  whether  formed  of  amethysts,  camelians,  basalt,  serpentine,  marble,  or 
porcelain,  they  were  all  intended  as  charms  to  arert  evil  from  the  wearer. 

The  Brome  Rmym  next  adjoining  the  Egyptian  Room,  obtains  its  name  from  the 
chief  of  the  Museum  bronzes  being  there  placed  ;  but  it  contains  many  other  articles 
formed  of  other  materials.  The  beautiful,  the  grotesque,  the  ingenious — all  meet 
with  iUtistration  among  the  bronzes  which  occupy  the  table-cases  in  this  room. 
Many  of  the  small  figures  were  Penates,  or  family  and  domestic  deities  of  the  Bo- 
mans  :  some  of  them  tiny  specimens  not  above  an  inch  in  height,  and  few  of  them 
reaching  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches.  Roman  weights  and  trinkets,  and  metal 
miirors,  tripods,  and  candelabra,  and  lamps — are  among  the  articles  of  metal. 

The  Etnucan  Boom,  next  beyond  the  Bronze  Room,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Museum,  in  respect  to  the  passion  (for  it  seems  almost  to  have  amounted  to 
cruch)  which  the  Etruscans  showed  for  vases.  The  Etruscan  tombs  were  long  known 
to  contain  relics  of  the  departed  race ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
attention  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  matter.  Subtenanean  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  sarcophagi  and  vases  found  in  them.  Many  of  the  sarcoph^i,  so 
obtained,  are  now  deposited  in  the  lower  saloons  of  the  Museum,  as  we 
have  stated ;  and  hundreds  of  the  vases  are  placed  in  the  Struscan  Room. 
Many  of  the  tombs  were  almost  filled  with  vases ;  and  of  the  character  of 
these  vases  the  contents  of  the  Etruscan  Room  will  afford  us  a  very  sufficient 
notion.  The  shelves  and  cases  exhibit  a  variety  of  elegant  forms,  from  the  flat 
salver  to  the  tall  and  slender  vase.     Some  of  these  vases  are  made  of  heavy  black 
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ware  with  figum  on  them  ia  baB-relJef ;  others  have  pale  back-groundB,  with  fig^urea 
of  a  deep  reddish  morooD  colour  ;  then  come  others  with  bUok  figures  upon  red  or 
orange  baek-grounds.  The  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  earlj  and  formal  style 
of  art,  many  of  them  grotesque,  and  all  leia  remarkable  for  artistic  taste  than  as 
illuatrations  of  the  mythology  aud  train  of  thought  at  that  period. 

The  rooms  and  galleries  southward  of  the  Etruscan  Boom,  on  the  vest  side  of  the 
building,  though  finished  and  open,  are  not  jet  filled  irith  specimens. 

Thb  TJepib  Booms:— ErHMooBAPa to al  Booh. 

At  the  aouth-wett  comer  of  the  building  we  turn  »,graa  to  the  left,  and  enter  a  long 
gallery  called  the  Ethnographiad  Boom.  Kow,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Museum  would  condescend  a  iittle  to  the  wants  of  their  visitors,  in 
respect  to  such  a  'hard  word'  as  this.  The  word  is  a  rare  puxzle  to  many  an  un- 
learned person.  The  Chinese  bell,  and  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  akin  dresses, 
and  the  grotesque  figures — how  do  they  become  '  ethnographical,'  and  what  does  it 
mean  1  It  might  be  worth  while  to  adopt  some  secondu^  inscription,  to  denote  that 
ahno»  is  the  Qreek  name  for  nation,  or  tribe,  aud  that  national  manners  and  customs, 
arts  aud  implements,  are  illustrated  by  the  specimens  deposited  in  this  room.  The 
room  is  divided  into  natiom,  and  in  that  sense  it  becomes  ethnographical. 

The  nations  whose  productions  are  here  exhibited  to  us,  have  certainly  displayed 
very  curious  and  Taried  ingenuity.  Ziook  at  the  Ghineae  department,  with  its  little 
figures  of  beggars,  mandarins,  gods,  and  goddesses  ;  its  trinkets  in  ivory  and  hard 
wood.  Look  in  succession  at  the  Bunaete,  Ute  Hindoo,  and  the  Japanete  depart- 
ments. There  is  the  gilt  image  of  Guadama,  the  Burmese  idol,  io  all  its  hideous 
glitter;  the  Hindoo  deities,  in  wood  and  bronze  ;  the  Hindoo  measures,  and  vessels, 
and  arms ;  the  Chinese  and  Japanesa  matchlocks,  bows,  arrows,  shoes,  mirrort, 
screens,  musical  instruments,  inlaid  boxes ;  the  collection  of  half-clothed  little 
figures,  six  or  eight  inches  in  height — all,  if  not  beautiful,  are  at  least  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  things  which  meet  with  admiration  in  the  East.  The  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  too,  contain  two  specimens  of  much  interest  One  is  a  Chinese 
bell,  about  five  feet  in  height,  which  was  cast  about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  troops  from  a  temple  at  Ningpo,  in  1844.  The  figures  of 
Buddha,  on  the  upper  part ;  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  beneath  ;  the  handle  formed 
of  a  crouching  dragon — all  are  worthy  of  close  inspection,  as  a  very  creditable  speci- 
men of  Chinese  manufacture  in  metal.  The  other  article  on  the  floor-stands  is  a 
model  of  a  gaudy  moveable  temple,  such  as  would  excite  the  reverence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Gamatic,  in  the  southern  part  of  India. 

Pass  on  from  thence  to  the  compartments  containing  the  African,  the  Sortii 
American,  the  Peruvian,  the  Ouianian,  tho  CIdliaii,  and  the  Mexican,  antiquities  ; 
and  see  the  numerous  illustrations  there  afforded  of  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  the 
industrial  occupations  of  those  nations.  How  creditable  to  the  weavers  of  Central 
Africa  is  that  rich  iy-decorated  pieco  of  cloth,  woven  in  narrow  strips;  and  the  Foulah 
cloak,  from  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  striped  specimens  from  Ashantee !  Then  the 
Ashantee  loom,  by  which  such  fabrics  are  wrought,  is  worth  looking  at.  As  for  the 
other  Ashantee  curiosities — the  umbrellas,  the  padlocks,  tho  tobacco-pipes,  the  fly- 
flappers,  the  sandals,  the  musical  instruments — they  meet  the  eye  by  scores.  The 
atone  and  terracotta  figures  of  the  Mexican  collection,  mostly  purchased  from  Mr. 
Bullock's  museum,  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  America 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Columbus ;  and  so  likewise  do  the  Aztec  vases,  idols,  and 
ornaments ;  the  Peruvian  mummies,  silver  ornaments,  vessels,  silver  images ;  and 
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hudly  anj  relics  left  behind  to  wj  who  or  what  they  were. 

Thus  may  the  visitor  go  round  the  Ethnographical  Koom,  cuUivating  acqoainliim 
with  each  nation  in  succeuioo.  The  Siqaimaiu;  of  North  America,  th«  /Vimd^  ud 
Sandwich  JdanderM,  the  Atatraliani,  and  our  own  BritiA  anceeton — all  ate  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  The  fur  dreueB,  the  whalebone  neta,  and  tho  fiehing  implemesti 
of  the  Esquimaux  ;  the  winter  and  summer  dresses,  the  ornaments  and  implement! 
and  Teasels  of  the  Tahitians  ;  the  New  Zealand  weapons  and  cordage  and  carrisgi ; 
the  tortois»«hell  bonnet,  from  one  of  the  Polynesian  islands— all  have  tteir  points  o( 
interest  to  those  who  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  book,  in  which  to  read  the  tocial  U«- 
tory  of  distant  and  rude  nations.  The  models  of  the  ancient  Dmidical  cromlech^  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  some  of  the  metal  and  earthenware  BpecimeDS  in  tlu 
northern  waU-caaes,  belong  to  the  early  cuiioaities  of  our  own  country.  Then  is  sIn 
deposited  in  a  case  on  the  floor  of  the  room  a  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holf 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  But  peifaaps  the  most  extraordinary  model  here  placed  a 
that  of  a  body  of  Thugs  murdering  a  traveller  in  India;  there  is  a  multitnde cJ 
figures,  all  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  dressed  in  proper  costume  ;  and  the  outljiig, 
tho  waylaying,  the  strangulation,  the  digging  of  tho  grave,  the  burial,  the  partition 
of  the  booty — all  are  depicted,  or  rather  modelled,  bj  a  native  artut. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  this  great  national  collection,  a  oollectioii 
which  is  honourable  to  the  country  and  the  individuals  by  whom  it  has  been  grtdoiUj 
accumulated.  The  expenditure  on  tho  collection  has,  of  course,  been  veij  great  In 
the  first  place.  Sir  Hans  Stoane's  collection,  which  cost  him  ^£30,000,  was,  at  bii 
retiuest,  ofiered  to  the  nation  for  ;£20,000 ;  and  this  sum  was  paid  for  it.  ^10,000 
was  paid  for  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.,  ^£10,000  for  Montague  HouBe,  /13,000 
for  altering  and  rcpiiring  the  house,  and  ^30,000  were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  salsiiM 
and  wages  of  keepers,  &c.  The  purchases  then  went  on  with  such  rapidity  that  w« 
cannot  follow  them.  Among  them  was  the  Lansdownc  MSS.,  X492G ;  the  Arundel 
MSa,  ^3dG0;  Colonel  Greville's  minerals,  £13,727;  tho  Hamilton  vases,  .£8400; 
Fhigateian  sculptures,  £^,000  ;  Elgin  sculptures,  £30,000— it  is  in  Tain,  however, 
to  enumerate  all  the  purchases.  For  many  years  past  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  has 
Totod  very  large  sums  annually  for  these  purposes  connected  with  the  Mnsetun :  t« 
make  additions  to  the  various  collections,  to  build  the  new  structure,  and  to  pay  tb< 
various  salaries  and  cuirent  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  spirit  is  now  abroad  which  will  probably  lead  to  the 
formation  of  museums  in  towns  which  have  hitherto  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  On 
referring  to  the  statutes  passed  in  1845,  we  shall  find  that  one  relates  to  the  formation 
of  museums,  by  enacting  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council  of  any  mnnidpil 
borough,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  10,000  persons,  if  such  council  shall  think 
fit  BO  to  do,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  etiitable  for  museums  of 
art  and  science  ;"  and  by  arranging  how  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed.  The  rats 
of  admission  is  "not  to  exceed  one  penny  for  each  person  ;"  but  if  the  expenses  are 
provided  by  a  borough  rate,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  gratuitous  adroissicB 
would  not  be  far  preferable.  If  only  a  single  penny  were  charged  at  the  British 
Museum  or  the  National  Qallery,  it  would  make  a  most  enormous  difference  in  ths 
daUy  number  of  visitors.  As  matters  now  stand,  visitors  need  not  think  about  money 
at  oil  in  connection  with  their  visits ;  and  this  is  far  preferable. 
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XXXI.    EXHIBITIONS  OF  ART. 


lus  M-t  exhtbitloDB  of  London  m&j  b«  classed  into  those  which  belong  to  the  nfttion, 
those  which  belong  to  pnblic  bodies,  the  annual  ezbibitions  of  societies  of  ftrtiata,  and 
the  collections  of  priTate  Individuals.  These  t&tIous  eoUectioni  are  manifestly  very 
far  too  nnmerous  and  too  important  to  be  pnipeilj  noticed  in  a  single  number  of  oor 
work;  all  that  we  shall  attempt,  therefore,  wiD  be  to  glance  hftstll;  at  them,  and  give 
a  curaoi?  notice  of  the  more  important. 

Thb  National  Qallert. 

The  national  collections,  though  ftJnable  in  themselves,  arc  quite  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation.  One  cannot  but  wish  that  the  National  Qallerj  had  either  a  leaa  ambi- 
tious title,  or  that  those  who  have  icOneuce  oyer  its  destinies  would  endeavour  to 
make  the  collection  worthj  of  such  a  designation.  There  is  something  to  our  mind 
painful  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of  those  who  maj  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  nation  in  this  matter.  From  the  time  (1823)  that  the  minigtr;  was  induced,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  purchase  the  Angerstein  pictures,  38  in  number,  private  benefactors 
bace  continually  stepped  forth,  sometimes  even  giving  their  entire  collections,  the 
fruits  of  long  jenra  of  research  and  industry,  and  invoiviog  the  expenditure  of  very 
large  sums  of  money,  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  institution  they  deemed  so 
desirable.  Thus,  in  1825,  Sir  Oeorge  Beanmont,  who  had  balf  bribed  the  ministry 
into  the  former  purchase  by  a  promise  of  his  collection,  gave  16  pictures,  valued  at 
7500 guineas;  in  1831,  the  Rev,  Holwell  Carr  bequeathed  33  pictures ;  in  1837,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Olney  bequeathed  17  ;  in  1838,  Lord  Parnborough  bequeathed  15  ;  and  at 
various  periods  numerous  other  benefactors  have  presented  or  bequeathed  some  69 
more — a  total  of  132  pictures,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  private  munificence,  before 
Hr.Vemon'sdonationof  his  gallery  of  modem  English  paintings,  containing  no  leas  than 
155  pictures.  And  while  all  this  has  been  doing  for  the  people,  what  has  the  people 
done  for  itself?  Tremble,  public  economists,  aa  ne  announce  the  profligate  system  of 
eipenditure  which  must  have  been  carried  on !  Great  Britain,  in  the  first  28  years 
of  its  labours  in  the  formation  of  a  Gallery,  haa  actually  purchased  on  the  average 
above  two  pictures  a  year — we  fear,  almoat  three.  But  this  rapid  rate  has  not  been 
maintained  of  late  years.  In  1847  one  picture  was  purchased,  but  not  one  of  any 
kind  has  been  purchased  since !  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  this  year  of  grace  1861,  we  pos- 
sess not  less  thftn  220  pictures  (oicluaive  of  the  Vernon  Oallerj),  filling  very  nearly 
three  moderate- sized  apartments  and  one  small  one ;  and  that  of  these  2S0  pictures 
acquired  in  28  years,  no  loss  than  68  have  been  purchased  ! 

But,  seriously,  if  we  really  do  believe  in  the  value  of  such  exhibitions,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  our  bith  being  so  very  unproductive  of  tangible  results  1  There  is  a 
collection  at  Frankfort,  of  recent  date,  and  owing  its  existence  to  an  individual,  which 
already  nearly  doubles  our  collection  in  the  National  Gallery;  at  Berlin  a  Qalleiy 
wa9  commenced  about  the  same  period  as  our  gallery,  and  it  has  already  jibout  1200 
pictures  ;  the  Dresden  Gallery  contains  about  1850  ;  the  Louvre,  1406,  exclusive  of 
the  Spanish  pictures ;  the  Florentine,  1200  ;  whilst  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  people 
posaesB,  in  the  magnificent  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  a  new  Gallery  numbering  nearly 
IWO  pictures.    Is  it  that  the  people  of  Bnglanii  have  no  taste  for  these  things  i 
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Every  public  «ihibitioD  of  works  ot  art  contndicts  such  »  notion.  But  the  N&tionil 
Qillery  itself  presents  !□  its  owa  recorda  decuive  teitimonj  tlikt  it  ii  not  the  peopla 
who  are  indifieiect.  Let  ua  but  think  for  a  moment  of  the  number  of  visiton,  whidi 
haj  amounted  in  a  single  jear  to  500,000,  and  wbich  is  constantly  increadDg,  tnd  «e 
must  be  still  more  surprised  at  the  pitiful  spirit  in  which  the  National  Cialleiy  ba* 
been  treated.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  excellent  works  hare  be«n  purchased ;  lod 
it  ii  on  every  iiccount  dasiiablc  that  fewer  works  should  be  purchased,  ao  that  they 
be  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  within  the  laet  ten  yean 
many  paintings  of  the  very  highmt  character  have  been  sold,  frequently  by  public 
auction,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  hare  been  purcbawd  by 
foreign  Qovemments  or  private  individuals,  without  an  effort  having  boea  made  to 
secure  any  of  them  for  the  British  nation. 

7he  buildiDg  in  Trafalgikr  Square,  in  the  weEtcrn  wing  of  which  the  national  collec- 
tion of  pictures  is  deposited,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  every  one  who  hat  visited 
London.  It  was  erected  between  1632  and  1838,  trom  a  design  by  William  Wilkiu, 
and  is  universally  condemned  as  inelegant  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  its  puipoce- 
The  rooms,  too,  are  small  and  ill-lighted,  and  hardly  sufficient  for  even  the  present 
scanty  collection ;  altogether,  indeed,  the  National  Gallery  is  a  discredit  to  the  nation. 
ITot  so,  however,  the  general  management  of  the  institution — that  is  most  liberal  and 
judicious  ;  the  public  nre  admitted  the  first  four  days  in  the  week,  without  fees  or 
invidious  distinctions  ;  the  other  two  days  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  students. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  the  GaUery  is  somewhat  short  of  XIOOO  a  yeftr. 

We  propose  now  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the  Gallery  in  something  like  chrono- 
logical order.  Unfortunately,  we  seek  in  vain  in  Trafalgar  Square  for  any  "  collection 
of  specimens  in  painting  from  the  earliest  times  of  its  revival,  tracing  the  pictorial 
representations  of  sacred  subjects  from  the  ancient  Byzantine  types  of  the  heads  of 
Madonnas  and  Apostles,  through  the  gradual  development  of  taste  and  design  and 
seosibitity  to  colour,  aided  by  the  progress  in  science,  which  at  length  burst  out  in 
fullest  splendour  when  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  RaphMl,  Correggio,  and 
Titian  were  living  at  the  same  time."  Two  pictures  by  Taddeo  Qaddi  (1300-1366*) 
alone  represent  this  long  and  important  period  of  development.  But  commencing 
with  the  men  wa  have  named,  the  grand  masters  of  the  schools  of  modem  painting, 
the  chief  features  of  European  artistical  history  may  be  traced  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  sufficient  precisian  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  means  of  these  220  pictures. 
Of  the  works  of  that  universal  and  extraordinary  genius,  lionardo  da  Tinci 
(14S2-1319),  we  have  but  one  example,  'Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,'  and  the 
authenticity  of  that  has  been  made  matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fine 
pictiu«,  and  in  good  preservation.  Passing  from  the  founder  of  the  Milan  school  to 
the  still  greater  founder  of  the  Florentine,  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1563),  we  are  again 
reminded  of  the  defects  of  the  Qallery.  Of  alt  the  works  of  that  mighty  master- 
spirit, we  have  here  no  original  direct  from  his  hand ;  the  extraordinary  little  pic- 
ture entitled  'Michael  Angeto's  Dream'  being  but  a  copy,  probably  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  There  is  another  picture  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  belonging  to  the 
national  collection,  but  it  is  not  exhibited,  and  wa  confess  to  having  no  deaire  to  see 
it  exhibited.  It  is  undoubtedly  not  by  Michael  Angelo,  whilst  both  conception  and 
treatment  are  coarse  and  meretricious.  The  great  painter's  share  in  the  '  Raising  of 
Lasarus,'  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  Qallery,  is  confined  to  the  compo- 
sition and  drawing;  the  picture  itself  being  painted  by  tiebastian  del  Piombo,  • 


*  Datea  of  birth  and  death. 
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glorious  portnut-punter  and  colourut,  but  unequa)  to  the  requirements  of  luch  t, 
work.  Mrs.  J&meson  believes  the  facts  to  have  been  these  : — Michael  Aogelo,  with 
chaiacteristic  haughtiueas,  disdained  to  enter  into  any  acknowledged  rivalr;  with 
Raphael,  and  put  forward  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  no  unworth;  competitor  of  the 
great  Koman  painter.  To  determine  this  point,  the  Cardinal  Qiulio  de'  Medici, 
afterward  Clement  VII,,  commissioned  this  picture  of  the  'Raising  of  LaKariis'  from 
Sebastian,  and  at  the  s&me  time  commiMioned  Raphael  to  paint  the  '  Trausfigura- 
tion  ;'  both  were  intended  as  altar-pieces  for  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  he  having 
lately  been  created  Archbishop  of  Karbonna  bj  Francu  I.  On  this  occasion  Michael 
Angelo,  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  friend  Sebastian,  furnished  him  with  the 
design,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  drew  some  of  the  figures  himself  on  the  canvas  * ;  but 
he  was  so  far  from  doing  this  secretly,  that  Raphael  heard  of  it,  and  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Michael  Angelo  has  graciously  favoured  me,  in  that  ho  has  deemed  me 
worthy  to  compete  with  himself,  and  not  with  Sebastian."  The  two  pictures  were 
exhibited  together  at  Rome,  in  1520,  the  year  of  Raphael's  death  ;  when,  according 
to  Vasari,  both  were  infinitely  admired,  though  the  supereminent  grace  and  beauty  of 
Raphael  gained  the  general  sufTrage  of  victory.  Some  other  Bpecimens  of  the  Floren- 
tine school  are  in  the  Gallery  ;  one  a  '  Holy  Family,'  eajd  to  be  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
who,  after  Michael  Angelo  and  Fra.  Bartobmeo,  ranks  third  in  the  school,  but  which 
ia  probably  not  by  him,  though  unfortunately  our  only  presumed  specimen  of  the 

Among  the  pictures  here  that  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  painting  prior 
to  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  constellation  just  enumerated,  are  one  by 
Yan  Byck,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  two  by  Francia,  and  one  by  Ketro 
Perugino,  Raphael's  master.  Francia  (14CO-1617)  belonged  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  eaily  Bologncse  school.  Francia's  pictures  consist  of  the  two  portions  of  an 
altar-piece,  namely,  a  '  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,'  and  on  a  lunette  or  arch,  a 
'Dead  Christ,'  the  head  supported  by  the  Virgin  Mother  on  hei  lap,  and  with  angels 
at  the  head  and  feet ;  both  so  pure,  so  simple,  and  so  holy  in  character  and  expres- 
sioD,  that  the  sight  of  them,  amidst  the  miscellaneous  assemblages  of  pictures  around, 
seems  like  a  sudden  light  from  above.  The  '  Virgin  and  Cliild,  with  St.  John,'  by 
Perugino  (1446-1524),  has  much  of  the  same  simplicity,  purity,  and  elevation,  and 
shows  that  Raphael's  master  deserves  attention  and  honour  for  hu  own  sake,  and  for 
what  he  must  have  taught  his  "divine"  pupil,  as  much  as  for  the  mere  accidental 
fact  of  his  having  been  Raphael's  master.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  hardly  an 
instance  of  one  man  of  such  thoroughly  original  and  independent  powers  as  the 
painter  of  the  '  Cartoons,'  deriving  so  much  from  another  as  did  the  painter  of  the 
exquisite  'Madonnas,'  that  have  filled  the  civilized  world  in  one  form  and  another 
with  the  sense  of  divinest  loveliness,  many  of  which  are  known  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Perugino,  though  enhanced  in  the  bonowing.  We  are  much  richer 
in  our  specimens  of  Raphael  (148^-1620)  than  of  the  other  great  men  we  have  men- 
tioned. We  have  the  'St.  Catherine,' so  pure  and  noble  in  conception,  and  soadnuiable 
in  execution  ;  the  cartoon  of  the  *  Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  belonging  to  the  same 
original  series  of  twelve  as  the  seven  at  Hampton  Court,  and  deposited  here  by  the 
goremors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a  work  which  one  cannot  help  fancying  must 
have  been  traced  by  the  hand  as  well  as  the  energy  of  a  giant ;  the  portrait  of  '  Pope 
Jalius,'  a  master-work  in  all  the  essentials  of  grand  portrait-painting  ;   and  lastly, 

*  Several  of  the  original  drawings  by  the  liand  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  particular  the 
first  sketches  for  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  were  in  the  poasee^on  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
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tha  'Tiiion  of  a  Knight,'  an  eiquirite  apedmen  of  his  earlier  kibiiiiot.  Them  m 
all  vftln&ble  works,  though  hx  too  few  in  number  uid  too  small  in  icala  to  do  jnitin 
to  this  wonderful  painter,  who,  like  Shakspere,  teemed  the  product  of  the  mingled 
greatnesa  of  hii  time.  Vaiuri  mjb  of  the  portrait  of  the  Pope,  now  in  the  OtUeiT, 
that  it  waa  m  like  as  to  inspire  fear  ai  if  it  were  alive ;  a  remark  that  gire*  m  » tat 
glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  great  patron  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Of 
the  pupila  of  Raphael  we  have  a  specimen  in  a  'Charity'  of  his  chief  fitTinuilt, 
GiuHo  Romano  (I492-1M6},  who  aniited  him  in  many  of  hii  works,  was  mads  bj 
him  his  chief  heir  when  he  died,  and,  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  was  comms- 
flioned  bj  Raphael's  express  direction  to  complete  the  works  he  should  Itaie 
unfinished.  The  'Charity'  is  a  small  picture,  and  therefore  not  exactly  of  Ibe 
class  to  illustrate  Romano's  eicotlence ;  it  is  in  grand  mythological  subjects  on  t 
scale  of  proportionate  grandeur  that  his  soul  found  room  to  develop  itself  wortbilj. 
Oarofalo  (1481-1SQ9),  so  called  from  his  device,  the  dove-pink,  was  another  popil 
of  Raphael's  ;  two  of  his  works  adorn  the  Gallery.  Of  the  remaining  pkiuters  of  ths 
Roman  school,  Baroccio  (1SS6-1612)  contributes  one  picture,  a  *  Holy  Family,'  re- 
minding us  of  the  saying  applied  to  him  as  to  Parrhasius,  that  his  peraonagei  looked 
as  though  they  fed  on  roses;  Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  one,  'Christ  and  the  Tn 
Disciples  at  Bmmaus,'  vulgar  enough  in  conception,  but  rioh  and  true  in  tone, — it 
waa  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  Caracci,  that  he  "ground  flesh"  rather  than  colour: 
Quercino  (1S90-1666)  one,  a  '  Dead  Christ  with  two  Angels,'  in  which  we  may  tratt 
Caravaggio's  influence  over  his  friend  in  the  striking  effects  of  the  light  and  shade, 
with  an  elegance  and  dignity  that  Caravaggio  had  no  conception  of;  M<ria  (1613- 
1G68)  three,  among  them  a  very  beautihil  'Holy  Family  reposing ;'  Ourlo  Maiatti 
(1625-1713)  one  ;  and  Pannini  (1691-1764)  one. 

The  remarkable  and  most  harmonious  variety  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  leadm 
in  the  modem  artistical  movement  is  very  strikiog  ;  it  seems  almost  like  a  new 
version  of  the  story  of  Minerva  and  the  head  of  Jupiter — painting  at  onoo  appeared 
to  spring  upon  the  world  so  fully  armed  and  appointed.  Whilst  Raphael  gave  lu 
new  conceptions  of  loveliness  in  feature  and  form,  of  composition  and  of  charactn, 
and  Michael  Angelo  drew  gods  and  men  like  gods,  investing  them  with  an  almost 
supernatural  grandeur,  Titian  (1477-1576)  and  his  followers,  dipping  their  pencils  in 
the  rainbow,  witched  the  world  with  their  colouring,  leaving  to  Coireg^o  the  perfect- 
ing the  knoirledge  of  all  the  subtle  mysteries  of  light  and  shade.  And  now  our 
Gallery  begins  to  look  rich.  Of  Titian  there  are  five  examples,  and  three  of  them,  at 
least,  glorious  examples  of  the  master.  Look  at  that  great  black  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings  soaring  away  with  the  beautiful  boy,  Ganymede,  the  future  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods.  What  fine  contrasts  of  colour  I  what  delicious  effects  of  (ooe 
in  the  rosy  limbs '.  or  this  '  Tonus  and  Adonis,'  which,  in  the  words  of  Ludovico 
Dolce,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend  written  on  seeing  a  duplicate,  "  no  one,  however  chilled 
by  age  or  hard  of  heart,  can  behold  without  feeling  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  wanned 
into  tenderness ;"  or  greatest  of  all,  this  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  which  we  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  class  in  existeuce'*. 

•  A  few  years  ago  a  great  outcry  »-aa  made  about  the  injury  which  some  of  the  finer  pie- 
lures  in  the  Nalional  Gallery  bad  sutitained  by  cleaning.  The  cleaniug  had  been  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  C,  L.)  Eastlske,  a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  know 
ledge  and  love  of  ancient  art  as  for  his  own  eieellenceas  a  painter;  and  several  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  ofthedayteatified  to  the  real  benefit  which  the  pictures  had  derived  from 
cleaning;  yet  the  outcry  was  coDtlnaed,  and  Is  still  occaaionally  revived.    This  painting  of 
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Qallerj  ;  but  the  trotk  suggeata  little  of  the  merits  of  him  who  vas  no  unworthj' 
riTttl  of  Titian.  It  ia  unquestiouftbty  atcribed  to  bim  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
works  of  Qiorgione  ftra  veij  aosrce.  We  have  alieadj  mentioned  the  ahare  that 
Sebutiui  del  Piombo  (1465-1547)  had  in  the  great  picture  of  the  'Raising  of 
Lazarus.'  Of  hi*  own  works  there  are  two ;  a  portrait  of  Oiulia  Qontaga,  and  a 
picture  with  portraits  of  himself  (a  magnificeDt-looking  fellow,  certainlj,  with  a 
beard  that  would  do  honour  h)  an  eastern  emperor)  and  Cardinal  Hippolito,  the 
Ma»cenaa  of  hia  time,  who,  without  territories  or  subjects,  liTod  at  Bologna  in  a  state 
that  surpassed  uaj  Italian  potentate's  ;  and  when  the  Pope  caused  some  representa- 
tions to  be  made  to  bim  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismiaaing  some  of  his  retainers,  u 
unnecessary  to  him,  replied,  "  I  do  not  retain  them  in  mj  court  be«u»a  I  have 
occasion  for  their  services,  but  because  thej  have  occasion  for  mine."  The  "fiery 
Tintoretto"  ia  represented  in  the  Gallerj  bj  a  'St.  George  and  the  I^gon.'  The 
other  productions  of  the  Venetian  school  are  a  portrait  b;  Bassano  (ieiO-1092),  the 
Italian  Rembrandt,  aa  he  has  been  called ;  a  curious  picture  repreaeuting  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  where  the  mode  of  building  so  important  a  work  seenis  as 
primitive  aa  the  time,  by  Basaano's  son,  Leandro  (1508-1623) :  a  '  Conaecration  of  St 
Nicholas,'  and  a  '  Bape  of  Guropa,'  by  Paul  Veronese  (1MO-1S88),  the  first  a  very 
fine  work,  but  still  giving  us  inadequate  notions  of  the  gorgeous  style  of  the  artist : 
a  'Cornelia  and  ber  Children,'  by  Padov&nioo  (lfiS3-1617);  a  'Cupid  and  Psjehe,'  by 
Alessandro  Teroueae  (1582-1648),  eaJled  aUo  '  I'Orbetto,'  from  a  noticeable  event  in  the 
painter's  history,  his  having  when  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  stud  to  have 
been  his  own  father  i  and  Canaietto  (1607-1768),  from  whom  we  have  four  pictures, 
views  in  and  round  Venice,  the  subjects  that  of  all  others  bis  fancy  best  loved 
to  luiuriate  in. 

"  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Correggio,"  said  the  great  Venetian,  on  seeing 
one  of  the  works  of  the  latter ;  and  we  can  feel  the  full  force  of  the  eloquent  and 
most  significant  exclamation,  aa  we  look  upon  theee  treasures  of  art,  the  'Hercurj 
and  TenuB  teaching  Cupid  to  read,'  the  '  Bece  Homo '  (who  that  has  once  seen  can 
ever  forget  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  that  picture,  which  is  finer  even  than  that 
of  Christ),  and  '  The  Holy  Family'  (La  Vierge  au  Panier),  three  of  the  great  artist's 
greatest  works  :  there  are  also  two  diSerent  pictures  of  studies  of  heads,  angela,  and 
seraphim,  but  theae  are  of  doubtful  geuuineuesa,  and  the  '  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,'  though  this  last  is  either  a  copy  or  a  duplicate  of  the  original  in  the  poeses- 
■ion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  '  Mercury  and  Venus,'  by  Correggio  (1494-1534), 
is  in  every  i«apeet  an  admirable  example  of  the  style  of  that  great  painter,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  art.  Nothing  scarcely  can  be  conceived  more 
beautiful  or  more  graceful  in  design,  sentiment,  expression  and  colour  than  is  this 
charming  picture  ;  and  the  execution  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  conc^tion.  In  his 
examination  of  it  the  artist  is  aa  much  entranced  as  the  moat  untutored  observer. 
And  yet  all  ibm  perfection  of  hand,  heart,  and  soul  was  achieved  in  ignorance  of  the 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  one  that  waa  especially  pointed  out  aa  having  suffered  moat  from  the 
procesa,  happened  to  have  been,  for  some  three  months  before,  regularly  under  the  eye  of  the 
writer  of  -this  note,  whilat  copying  a  pictore  placed  beside  it;  and  be  asBerts,  without  any 
hesitation,  that  in  every  point  wherein  it  had  been  described  to  have  been  injnred  it  remained 
unaltered,  or  only  bo  far  altered  aa  the  temoval  irf  dirt  and  daik  vamiafa  neoessarily  altered 
it,  and  so  bir  impieved  it. 
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greftt  worki  of  bis  ooDtemponri«a,  conssquentl;  wm  tm  altogether  unaided  tdnoM 
upon  th«  stato  of  art  that  prerailed  when  he  began  hie  egrets  io  hii  on  utiit 
Lombardj  I  But  so  it  was  ;  and  when  at  last  a  production  of  Raphael's  met  hii  ejt 
— a  'St.  Cecilia' — we  can  inugine  and  sjmpathise  with  the  raiied  feelingi  ui) 
emotions  that  it  called  forth.  "  Well,  I  am  a  painter  too,"  were  bis  first  wordi,  after 
a  long  examiDatioD.  Though  not  a  pupil,  Pannigiano  (1M3-1M0)  was  eridentlju 
imitator  of  Correggio  ;  ha  is  the  painter  of  this  tall  picture,  '  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome, 
where  St,  John,  in  the  foreground,  is  pointing  to  the  Virgin  and  jouthfol  Chriitin 
the  clouds,  while  St.  Jerome  is  asleep  in  the  background.  A  great  compliment  to  ut 
was  paid  through  the  medium  of  this  work,  if  Waagen's  sui^Msilion  be  correct,  tint 
it  was  this  on  which  Pannigiaao  was  engaged  during  the  assault  upon  Some  bj  Ae 
troops  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  ;  an  event  of  which  the  painter  was  so  delightfnllj 
unconscious,  that  the  first  news  he  receired  of  it  came  in  the  shape  of  the  hottili 
Qerman  soldiers  looking  to  see  what  plunder  might  be  obtMned.  What  followed  «w 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  blot  all  remembrances  of  former  misdeeds  of  the  Golb 
and  Vandals  of  the  nor^.  The  soldiers  stopped  to  gtie  on  the  iioA  before  thea, 
became  entranced  by  its  bean^,  and  quitted  the  place,  as  one  that  should  be  laai^ 
from  all  tumult*,  eren  the  very  unscrupulous  and  unrespecting  ones  of  war.  Vnia- 
tunatelj,  another  party  afterwards  seised  the  painter,  and  exacted  ransom,  in  coan- 
quenee  of  which  he  left  Rome  in  poTertj,  and  went  to  Bologna,  where  and  at  Psrm 
he  grew  tgMn  wealtbj  and  famous— then  left  the  real  art  of  alchemy  be  poascsMil 
for  the  nominal  one,  and  died  poor.  Though  executed  at  the  early  age  of  24,  tiiit 
'  Vision  of  St.  Jerome '  is  esteemed,  in  spite  of  its  exaggerations  and  other  defects,  ooc 
of  Parmigiano's  finest  productions. 

Of  the  Paduan  school  and  its  chief,  Andrea  Mattegna,  we  have  nothing ;  but  tl 
the  Ferrara  school,  a  kind  of  branch  of  the  Paduan,  there  are  three  pictures,  two  bj 
MaxEolino  da  Ferrara  (1489-1S30),  and  one  by  Krcole  Qrandi  da  Ferrara  (1491-1531); 
all  religious  subjects,  and  all  interesting,  as  showing  the  state  of  art  in  that  part  of 
Italy  before  Oarofalo  returned  from  Raphael's  studio,  and  informed  his  works  wiA 
much  of  his  master's  grace  and  grandeur. 

By  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  followers  of  the  great  men  who  bad  shed  sndi 
splendour  over  the  commencement  of  the  century  had  ceased  to  deserve  that  name, 
and  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  rather  called  their  caricaturists ;  such,  fin 
instance,  in  their  more  important  works,  were  the  professed  disciples  of  the  grnt 
Florentine,  Vasari,  the  historian  of  painting,  and  Broniino,  whom  we  have  bef<m 
mentioned.  Signs  of  decay  were  eyerywhere  visible.  But  the  progress  of  the  new 
faith  infused  new  Tigour  and  energy  into  the  old  one  ;  and  where  the  contest  ilid  not 
end  in  eetablishing  the  Protestant,  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  refix  more  firmlj  on  id 
foundation  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Such  was  Uie  case  in  Italy  ;  and  the  arti 
soon  felt  the  impulse.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
living  at  Bologna  two  brothers  and  their  cousin,  bent  on  no  less  a  task  than  the 
establishment  of  a  grand  school  of  painting  of  a  somewhat  di&rent  class  titan  uy 
that  bad  gone  before.  To  the  results  of  a  close  study  of  nature  and  of  the  antique 
they  desired  to  add  the  results  of  an  equally  attentive  examination  of  every  gr«at 
master's  peculiar  qualities ;  and  thus  produce,  in  theory  at  least,  works  of  still  loftier 
excellency.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  they  did  not  succeed.  No  such 
system  has  ever  produced  works  of  the  highest  order.  The  Oaiacd,  having  mads 
tiiemselves  worthy  of  such  a  position,  opened  a  studio  in  the  house  of  the  coosia, 
Lndovico,  to  prepare  others  who  might  also  carry  on  the  good  work.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  eclectic  school  of  Bologna  by  the  Canwd  ;  one  of  whoa. 
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AgoBtino  (1S58-1601),  drew  the  cutooni  in  the  Teatibnle  ;  uiother,  Ludovico  (15S5- 
1619),  who  first  pluined  the  Bobool  and  chiefly  g^oided  it«  operstioDS,  is  the  painter  of 
the  'Stuumah  ud  the  Siden,'  the  '  Eatombraent  of  Christ,'  ftnd  of  the  copy  of 
Oorreggio's  'Ecce  Homo;'  whilst  the  third  and  greatest,  Annibale  (1660-1609), 
eoriches  the  Gallery  with  no  less  than  eight  pictures,  among  which  two  aie  indeed 
gemi,  the  '  Silenus  gathering  Qrapes,'  and  the  '  Pan  teaching  Apollo  to  plaj  on  tb« 
Pipes,'  or  rather  perhaps  'Bacchus  playing  to  Silenus;'  both  are  painted  in  dis- 
temper, and  originally,  it  is  supposed,  decorated  the  same  harpsichord.  Among  the 
scholars  of  the  Caracci  two  stand  out  conspicuoug,  Quido  (1676-1642),  and  Domeni- 
chino  (1681-1641).  The  tatente  of  Quido  were  bo  early  and  conspicuously  shown, 
that  the  Caracoi  grew  jealous,  and  Quercino  (before  mentioned)  aud  Bomenichino 
were  pushed  forward  by  ihem  in  consequence.  We  have  eight  pictures  by  Quido  in 
the  Oallery,  one  of  which,  the  'Andromeda,'  is  in  the  artist's  best  manner,  warm, 
harmonious,  and  delicate  ;  and  four  by  Domenichino,  who  has  been  ranked  among  the 
first  of  painters,  and  whose  progress  upwards  was  still  more  remarkable  than  his 
master's,  Annibale  C^occL  He  was  called  the  '  ox'  by  his  fellow-itudents  ;  upon 
which  Annibale  one  day  remarked  that  the  nickname  was  only  applicable  to  Domeni- 
ehino's  patient  and  fruitful  industry.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Domenichino  that  not  a  sinj^e 
line  ought  to  be  txaeed  by  the  hand  which  was  not  already  fully  conceived  in  the 
mind.  Bomemchino's  genius,  howerer,  is  not  fairly  represented  by  either  of  the 
works  in  the  national  collection. 

Among  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Qallery  is  one  by  John  Tan  Eyck 
(1390-1441),  which  seems  to  show  that  the  discoTerer  or  restorer  of  oil  painting  had 
leapt  at  once  to  perfection,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Tehicles  of  his  colours,  and  kept 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  himself  for  there  is  nothing  in  modern  pictures  to  be 
compared  with  Van  Eyck's  for  mingled  delicacy  and  effect,  and  we  fear  for  perma- 
ueneo.    Above  four  centuries  have  passed  over  this  little  quaint  piece  of  brilliancy, 
and  yet  it  is  in  far  better  preservation  than  many  pictures  painted  within  the  last 
twenty  years.    The  subject  is  unknown :  it  consists  of  two  figures,  a  male  and  a 
female,  holding  each  other's  bands.    The  picture  belongs  to  a  very  interesting  period, 
when  John  Tan  Eyek  and  hu  brother  bad  raised  the  school  of  Flanders  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  eminence  among  the  earlier  schools  of  European  art.    They  were  men,  as  we 
may  almost  perceive  in  this  intereeting  picture,  who  added  to  the  most  exquisite 
technical  skill,  profound  feeling,  and  powerftil  perception  and  delineation  of  cbarac*^- 
Before  and  after  them  there  is  a  melancholy  waste,  not  in  northern  art  itself,  out  in 
onr  Qallery  of  its  spedmms.    The  fine  old  romance  school  of  painting  miS^^  5^^^ 
have  existed  for  aught  we  here  perceive  to  the  contrary.    When  we  next  amve 
works  of  the  Flemish  school,  it  is  after  a  period  of  decline  and  degradation  J  V^ 
which  a  new  artist  at  once,  by  his  single  strength,  raised  it ;  namelyi   ^* 
(1577-1640),  who,  by  the  variety  and  value  of  the  stores  of  a  mind  to  whic**  ^*V 
had  been  moat  unusually  bountiful  of  her  richest  gifts,  informed  it  with  *>  S  ^ 

life,  an  energy  of  character  and  passion,  mingled  with  shnost  unequalled  ''''*^^'*  jei 
colouring  and  picturesque  composition,  that  placed  both  the  school  and  tH«  *" 
of  it  at  the  very  highest  point  of  reputation, — we  perceive  in  this  Qall^*^  ^_ 
deserredly.  Bubens  was  great  in  history,  landscape,  and  portraiture.  Ot  "^^  P^  ^ 
traits  we  possess,  as  yet,  no  examples.  Of  his  landscapes  we  luLve  a '  Sunset  ;  -|..Klv 
View  of  Rubeus's  own  ch&teau  near  Mechlin,  with  the  country  around  it,  a  rem*^  tj„BB 
beautiful  work.  Of  his  historical  pictures  and  works  of  genre,  among  nine  p****  ^  ^^^ 
of  different  sizes  and  value,  the  well  known  '  Brasen  Serpent ;'  the  '  Bt  -^T^^p^n^ 
of  the  moat  harmonious  and  picturesque  of  his  compontions ;  and  the  splendACi 
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ChMle*  I.,  to  whom  h«  pre*eDt«<l  it.  Rubeoa  h&d  of  course  numereiu  pupUj  uid 
followers ;  ODe  of  them  wm  tcwcelj  lesa  gre*t  than  himtelf.  The  pictures  in  the 
Oalleiy  from  the  heudf  of  Tutdjck  (1699-1641)  an  four  in  number,  among  which 
maj  be  putieululy  mentioned  the  magnificent  historical  picture  of  '  SL  Ambroeiut 
and  the  Emperor  TheodoiiUB,'  and  the  portnit  generallj  esteemed  without  equal  in 
the  world— that  of  '  Oevattiiu,'  as  it  is  inconectlj  oatled,  or  '  Vander  Qeest,'  as  it 
perhapa  ought  to  b«  designated.  Of  Jordaens  (IBQ4-167S),  the  most  skilful  lA 
Rubens's  pupil*  next  U>  Vand^ck,  the  Qaller;  poseeises  a  '  Uol;  Fatnil;  ;'  »nd  of 
other  Flemish  msaten  five  works,  three  of  them  bj  Tenien  (1610-1604),  whose 
productions  have  been  ju* tljr  likened  to  lefltctioni  from  a  couTei  minor,  auch  ia  tbeir 
minute  truth  and  nature. 

From  the  Flemish  the  transition  is  eas;  to  the  Dutch  ichod,  and  a  very  fair 
ipriniding  of  the  works  of  its  most  emineat  men  m»j  be  found  in  the  Qallerj.  The 
works  of  Poelenburg  (1666-1666),  of  De  Ke^Mr  (1666-1660),  and  of  Tau  Gojen 
(1506-1656),  lead  up  to  those  of  Rembrandt  (1606-1664).  gnat  King  of  Shadow*; 
who  ia  here  nobl;  represented.  One  of  the  finest  productions  in  hi*  e*rly  careful 
itjle,  the  '  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  enriches  the  Gallei;  ;  alfo  hi*  '  Oirist  taken 
down  from  the  Cross,'  his  '  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Jesus  bj  the  Shepherds,'  with  the 
'  Woman  Bathing'  (or  wa*hing),  a  Landso^  of  little  value,  and  two  of  hi*  marrel- 
lou9  portraits.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  poetical  grandeur  of  the  stjle  of  these  work*, 
in  *pite  of  their  roughness  of  execution  (people  with  too  curious  ejea  should  nmem- 
ber  Rembrandt's  caution,  that  paint  is  unwholesome);  or  in  spite  of  an  infiikitdj 
more  important  defect,  the  inherent  coarseness,  it  may  almost  be  called  vulgarity,  ot 
the  figures.  When  Vandyck  wa*  once  admiring  a  work  of  Rembrandt's  in  the  pain- 
ter's pretence,  the  latter  exultingty  remarked,  "  Vet  I  have  never  been  in  Italy." 
"  That  is  very  evident,"  was  the  quiet  and  not  undeserved  reply.  A  landscape  by 
John  Both  (1610-1666),  a  'Calm'  and  a  'Storm  at  Sea'  by  the  half  amphibious 
Taodervelde  (16.13-17117),  and  a  Landscape  by  Cuyp,  the  Claude  Lorraine  of  the  Low 
Countries,  are  the  only  other  Dutch  Works  our  space  will  permit  us  to  particulariaei. 
But  we  have  incidentally  recalled  a  name  whicli,  in  itself  almost  a  strain  of  miutc, 
opens  a  vista  of  the  most  churning  production*  that  any  age  or  time  has  given  to  ua. 
Our  National  Oallerr  i*  here  again  WMthy  of  its  name ;  no  les*  than  tea  worif*  by 
Claude  Lorraine  (1600-1682)  are  in  it.  It  were  useless  to  enumerate  them  ;  by  >hat~ 
ever  nunc  cnlled,  the  names  served  but  to  account  for  the  figures  put  iato  them,  asd 
these  are  eo  bad  Uiat  Clauds  used  to  say  he  gave  them  away,  and  sold  only  the  land- 
scape :  landscapes  essentially  they  are,  and  he  must  be  difficult  to  please  who  would 
desire  to  see  them  anything  else.  We  can  well  understand  the  fieeUng  which  made 
Sir  Qeorge  Beaumont,  himself  a  Undscape-'painter  of  refined  taste,  after  he  had 
given  his  picture*  to  the  Qallery,  beg  for  one  of  them,  his  especial  darling,  back  again 
during  hi*  lifetime,  when  we  know  that  it  was  a  Claude  ('  Ilagar  in  the  Desert')  that 
he  so  desidented.  Claude,  with  Nicholas  Pouaiin  (1084-1666),  and  Qaspar  Pousaim 
(1613-1670),  may  almost  be  said  to  farm  a  school  of  their  own,  though  Lansi  places 
them  in  tiie  Roman,  and  other  writers  in  the  French  school.  France  was  their  coun- 
try, either  by  birth  or  immediate  descent,  but  from  It^y  they  derived  their  nurture. 
Nicholas  led  the  way  in  that  kind  of  landscape  which  has  grandeur  for  its  object,  and 
was  followed  by  Qaspar,  the  mightiest  master  in  the  style  we  have  yet  had  ;  aod 
Bourdon  (1616-1671),  a  scarcely  lese  eminent  French  painter,  of  whom  we  have  but  a 
single  specimen,  the  '  Return  uf  the  Ark :'  this  i*  t^e  painter,  by  the  way,  who  copied 
from  rectdlection  a  picture  of  Olaude's  mo  perfectly  a*  to  astonish  that  great  painter 
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we  must  make  bdj  special  mention,  we  ma;  particularise  Qaspar's  '  L&ndacape,  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac,'  as  the  tnilj  grandest  perhaps  that  he  ever  painted,  and  Nicho- 
las's '  Plague  of  Ashdod'  (where  the  very  tints  and  tones  seem  smitten  with  the  dis- 
ease they  illustrate),  in  one  style,  and  the  two  Bacchanalian  pictures  in  anotbjer,  as 
works  of  the  very  highest  kind.  The  four  pictures  by  Lancret  {1690-1743),  pupil  and 
imitator  of  Watteau,  damand  but  a  passing  mention;  of  Vcmet  (1714-178D),  and 
OceuM  (17S6-1600),  we  have  each  a  specimen.  These  complete  our  collection  of  tba 
woriu  of  the  French  school.  And  we  may  here,  immediatolj  after  the  great  laud- 
■cape^Mtinters  abov»-Damed,  not  unfitly  £nd  a  niche  for  a  man  who  was  a  school 
almost  in  himself — S^vatoi  Bosa  (1615-1673),  poet,  musician,  actor,  architect,  impnt- 
yisatore,  and  juunter,  of  whom  we  h»ve  a  single  work,  'Mercury  and  the  Woodman.' 

There  remain  but  two  schools  more  to  be  noticed — the  Spanish  aod  the  English. 
As  to  the  Spani^,  £ve  pictures  alone  represent  it  ;  three  by  Murillo,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Spanish  coloiuists,  which  consist  of  a  '  Holy  Family,'  '  St,  John  witb  the 
Lamb,' and  a  '  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,'  the  last  belonging  to  a  class  with  which  our  conn- 
trymen  have  been  made  familiar  through  the  medium  of  engravings  ;  whilst  the 
other  two  pictures  are  by  MuriUo's  master,  Telasquei  (1599-1660):~OQe,  Philip  of 
Spain  bunting  the  wild  boar,  and  the  other  a  portrait,  and  therefore  (^ving  us  soma 
opportunity  of  judging  ol  the  truth  of  the  skill  attributed  to  him  in  th»t  b(»nch 
of  art. 

Beferring  once  more  to  the  title  '  National  Gallery,'  it  seems  natural  to  conclud* 
that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  aimed  at  in  its  formation  would  be  the  gather- 
ing together,  at  almost  any  cost,  of  the  specimens  of  English  art,  from  ite  earliest  daja 
down  to  the  present  time.  How  else,  indeed,  could  a  truly  JfaUonal  Qaller;  be 
formed  1  It  is  very  odd,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  fact,  that  such  an  idea  has  never 
entered  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  it  out  to  ita  legiti- 
mate practical  conclusion.  We  bad  about  forty-two  English  pictures,  it  is  true, 
before  the  addition  of  the  Vernon  Gallery  ;  but  as  to  their  quality,  or  the  extent 
to  which  ^ey  illustrated  English  art,  it  was  all  matter  of  accident.  Not  a  single 
native  picture  has  been  obtained  by  purchase,  except  the  series  by  Bogarth,  one  b^ 
Beynolds,  and  another  by  Wilkie,  which  happened  lo  be  in  the  Angerstein  collectioo, 
and  of  course  were  bought  witb  it.  We  may  then  really  consider  ouiselvec 
fortunate  that  our  early  English  school  has  any  worthy  representatives.  Some, 
however,  there  are,  but — not  here:  they  have  been  removed  to  Marlborough  Houses 
along  with  those  presented  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Vernon.  There  are  Hogarth's  (1697- 
1764)  inestimable  moral  series,  the  '  Marriage  &  la  Mode,'  in  six  pictures,  and  his  own 
portrait  with  the  dog  ;  two  of  Wilson's  (1713-17S2)  glorious  landscapes,  the  '  Niobe' 
and  the  '  Villa  of  Mtecsnas  ;'  two  of  Gainsborough's  (1727-1788),  less  grand  perbapi^ 
but  richer  in  colour  and  still  more  freshly  beautiful — these  are  the  '  Market  Cart«' 
and  the  '  Watering  Place  ;'  ten  pictures  by  Reynolds  (1723-1792),  including  his  '  In- 
fant Samuel,'  'Holy  Family,'  ami  one  of  hix  finest  portraits — one  of  the  finest  por- 
traits by  any  master, — '  Lord  Heathfield,'  the  brave  defender  of  Oibialtar — and  a 
study  of  Angels'  heads,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  one  picture  by  Copley  (1737-1815),  the 
'Death  of  Lord  Chatham  ;'  four  by  West  (1738-1S20),  of  which  the  least  ambitioiu^ 
the  '  Orestes  and  Pylades,'  is  by  far  the  best ;  five  by  I&wreuoe  (1T69-1830),  iqclud- 
ing  the  famous  Kemble  portrait,  to  which  a  oorrespondiug  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  has 
lately  been  added  by  a  friend  ;  two  by  Wilkie  (1785-1841),— the  '  Kind  Fiddler,'  atid 
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Beaumont,  PhilliiM,  Willinms,  uid  Hilton. 

Tbb  Tbrkon  Qalleby. 

The  gnud  deficieuey  in  the  Kfttional  Colleation  of  Funtingi  ma  in  Mine  meft- 
mire  supplied  by  the  munificent  gift  bj  Mi.  Temon,  in  1847,  of  bit  oollectim  of 
IM  work*  of  Biitiah  painters.  The  pictures  were  prewnted  to  the  countr;  by  Mr 
TemoQ  during  his  lifetime,  and  were  first  exhibited  to  the  public  while  hung  on  tli« 
w&llt  of  his  residence  in  P&Il  Hbll.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  Taults.  From  this  ungenial  localitr  th^ 
were  in  1850  removed  b>  Uieir  present  temporary  abode,  Marlborough  House,  Pall 
Mall.  As  M&rlborough  House  was  purchased  for  the  Fiince  of  Wales,  and  will  be 
inhabited  by  him  when  he  becomes  of  sufficient  age,  the  Tenion  pictures  will  of 
course  have  again  to  migrate— it  is  to  be  hoped  to  a  permanent  shelter.  On  the  walls 
of  Marlborough  House,  howsTer,  they  are  very  fairly  displayed,  aud  we  may  esteem  it 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  have  been  so  comfortably  housed. 

Mr,  Temon's  gift  was  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  which  the  country  could  have 
received.  That  England  should  have  been  without  a  permanent  and  accessdble  gal- 
lery of  the  works  of  native  artists  .was  indeed  a  crying  shame,  and  it  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  foreigners  (as  they  usually  did  account  for  it)  by  suppoflng  that  the 
oountry  possessed  no  painters  whose  works  were  worthy  of  exhibition.  This  re^Koach, 
however,  Mr.  Temon's  gift  has  helped  us  to  get  rid  of.  But  it  has  not  removed  it 
altogether  :  for  it  would  be  manifestly  nn&ir  to  estimate  the  genius  and  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  artists  of  a  countiy  by  the  collection  of  their  works  fiwmed  by  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  piiuarily  for  the  gtstification  of  his  own  taste,  and  of  a  siie  and 
character  adapted  for  the  walls  of  a  private  house  of  moderate  dimensions.  Of  ooone 
the  grander  works,  whether  in  scale  or  style,  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in  a  collee- 
tion  formed  under  such  circumstances.  Yet  is  this  collection  a  noble  one ;  one  reklly 
honourable  to  the  collector,  to  the  artists,  and  to  the  country.  If  few  of  the  worha 
are  of  the  highest  class,  most  of  them  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit  They  are  not 
generally  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  several  artists,  but  some  of  then 
are  so.  And  the  range  of  painters  whose  works  are  here  is  a  very  wide  one.  All  oar 
more  eminent  painters  are  not  here,  but  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  the  very  opposite  of  exclusive — as  though  indeed  the  cdlector  had  endeavoured 
to  include  specimens  of  all  the  leading  artists  whose  works  were  attainable.  Both 
deceased  and  living  British  painters  are  fairly  represented.  Sir  Joshua  fieiynalds, 
Wilson,  Qainsborough,  Loutherbourg,  West,  Lawrence,  Stotbard,  Hilton,  are  among 
the  more  eminent  men  of  the  past  generations  whose  productions  are  here  ;  Wilkie, 
Callcott,  Collins,  Bonington,  Constable,  Btty,  MUller,  are  among  the  more  recently 
deceased  whose  names  will  live,  and  whose  works  here  sITe  honourable  to  them.  Of 
still  living  painters,  there  are  some  aduiiiable  examples  of  the  skill  of  Eastlake, 
lAndseer,  Turner,  Stanfield,  Mulieady,  Maciise,  Webster,  I^nce,  Koberts,  Creawi^ 
and  many  other  contemporaries  worthy  to  take  place  beside  them.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  particularise  any  of  them.  It  would  be  invidious  to  do  so  without  space 
sufficient  to  do  justice  at  once  to  what  is  accomplished  as  well  as  what  is  unattahied. 
Be  it  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  '  reservation '  of  praise  here.  The  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  valuable  art  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  The 
WD^  an  small,  but  then  tjiey  are  generally  thoionghly  Qtgliih  in  cbaiacter,  tad 
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very  often,  be  Bud  of  works  of  more  ambitious  chwracter. 

Beridea  tbe  paintbgt,  a  fen  biuta  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  bj  Chautrej,  Qib- 
Bon,  and  Biulj,  were  presented  to  the  nation  bj  Ur.  Temon,  and  are  noir  depoait«d 
Along  with  the  puntings  in  Marlborough  House.  As  wo  mentioned  before,  the  pio- 
twes  by  Engluh  artisti,  formerly  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  now  placed  in  Mailbo- 
rongh  House  along  with  the  Temon  collection.  Tbey  occupy  the  first  two  rooms ; 
the  others  are  filled  by  the  Temon  pictures. 

The  National  Qallery  and  the  Temon  Gallery  are  open  to  the  public  withont 
charge  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  fbnr  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter, 
and  ftom  ten  till  six  in  munmer,  on  the  first  four  days  in  each  week,  except  during 
part  of  September  and  the  whole  of  October,  when  they  are  closed.  Cataloguee,  at 
very  low  prices,  are  supplied  in  the  rooms  :  in  the  National  Oalleiy  an  excellent  hiato- 
ricftl  catalogue  by  Mr,  Womum  is  sold,  price  one  shilling. 

BoAira  MosEDif. 
A  building  has  no  doubt  often  attracted  the  eye  of  tbe  reader  as  he  passed 
through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  general  appearance — by  the 
Qothie-looking  corbels  attached  to  the  front  without  any  apparent  object,  and 
by  the  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  to  some  may  be  familiar  as 
oopies  of  the  Caryatides  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Pandroceus  at  Athens.  That  is  the 
Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  the  eminent  architect,  presented  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  ■eenred  for  ever  to  its  use  by  a  parliamentary  enactment.  And  one  of  the  mott 
munificent  gifts  erer  made  to  a  nation,  wa«  made  also  in  the  moot  munificent  manner : 
Sir  John  provided  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  the 
Museum  itself,  leaving  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  and  be  gratefal*.  The  interior 
is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  mcceesion  of  little  halls,  bttle  corridors,  little 
dining,  breaklhst,  and  drawing-rooms,  little  studios,  and  parlours,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  rooms  which  look  little  from  the  multitude  of  objects  crowded  into  them, 
that  ever  awuted  the  eyes  of  a  curious  visitor ;  and  the  names  are  no  less  fantastic : 
Monk's  Parlour — Catacombs — Sepulchral  Chamber — Crypt — Shakspere  Beeess — Tivoii 
BecesB — Monument  Court — such  are  the  appellations  of  different  parts  of  the  building. 
As  to  the  contents,  they  are  at  once  so  multi&rious,  and  so  different,  that  to  describe 
them  satisfactorily  in  any  other  way  than  by  reprinting  the  description  sold  at  the 
Museum,  is  all  but  impossible.  There  are  Egyptian  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  modem  sculptures,  gems,  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  pictures,  archi- 
tectural models  (an  extensive  collection,  illustratii^;  chiefly  Sir  John's  own  public 
works)  ;  in  short,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  ventured  to  name  tmything  poeitivel; 
as  not  being  there.  Walls,  cabinets,  recesses,  ceilings,  are  everywhere  coTered,  not  an 
inch  of  spare  room  is  to  be  found — the  walls,  indeed,  doing  double  duty,  by  meani  of 
an  ingenious  contrivance — moveable  planes,  with  sufficient  space  between  for  the 
pictures  ;  by  which  means  a  room  of  about  IS  feet  by  SO  can  accommodate  as  many 

*  The  UuBeom  is  "  open  to  general  vi^ton  on  Thnrsdajs  and  Fridays  during  the  months 
of  April,  Hay,  and  Jane,  in  each  year;  and  likewise  on  Taesdays  from  the  Gnt  week  In 
February  to  the  last  in  Aaguat.  ....  Pemons  deeirons  of  obtaining  admiesion  to  the 
Hnsenm  can  apply  either  to  a  tnutee,  by  letter  to  the  Curator  (George  B^ley,  Esq.),  or 
peiBonallj  at  the  Huaenm  a  day  or  two  before  they  desire  to  visit  it,  ...  .  when, 
unless  there  appears  to  the  Curator  any  sitlx&ctery  reason  to  the  eontnuy,  a  card  for  admis- 
sion for  the  next  open  day  is  forwarded  by  poet  to  the  given  addreee." 


iQBstkmable  price.  A  fereiguer,  mendoued  b;  Mit.  Jameson,  compared  its  labjiiDthine 
paasBgea  and  tiaj  recessea  to  a,  mine  branching  out  Into  cuuij  reins,  where,  instead 
of  inelallic  ores,  ;ou  find  works  of  art ;  and  the  remark  doea  no  more  than  jiuUce  to 
the  Soane  Mtueum.  Its  fornuition  was  Uie  work  of  the  chief  portion  of  a  lifetime, 
and  involTed  an  expenditure  that  haa  heen  cslimated  at  upwards  of  XdO,000.  To  this 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  we  can  but  add  a  rapid  glance  over  some 
of  the  most  interesting  among  the  articles  that  belong  to  our  geaeral  subject — tiia 
Pictures.  Among  them  are  the  portrait  of  Soane,  bj  Lawrence;  Rejnolds's  famous 
'  Snake  in  the  Grass ; '  the  '  Studj  of  a  Head,'  from  one  of  Raphael's  Cartoons,  a  relic 
saFed  from  the  wreck  of  the  lost  cartoons,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
&milj  of  the  weaver  who  originallj  worked  them  in  tapestry;  copies  of  two  other 
heads  from  the  same,  h;  Flazman;  another  of  Uogarth's  moral  series, — the  eight 
paintings  of  the  '  Rake's  Progress,'  with  several  others  of  the  painter's  original  woriti; 
also  paintings  bj  Candetti,  one  of  them  esteemed  his  finest  work,  Watteau,  Fuseli, 
Turner,  Callcot,  Eastlake,  Hilton.  Tes,  we  must  notice  one  thing  besides,  the  tralj 
msgnificeDt  '  Egyptian  Sarcophagus,'  found  b;  Belzoni  in  a  tomb,  and  which  is  of  the 
finest  Oriental  alabaster,  transparent  when  a  light  is  plaoed  in  it,  and  most  elaboi»tdy 
sculptured  all  over.  It  measures  9  feet  4  inches  in  length,  3  feet  8  inchea  in  brsftdtfe, 
and  3  feet  8  inches  in  depth  at  the  bigbeet  part  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  moat 
beautiful  relic  of  Egyptian  art  existing.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  ss  to  whom  it 
belonged;  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  considers  that  it  was  the  'Cenotaph'  of  the  Catlua 
of  Rameses  the  Qreat,  whose  conquesta  are  represented  on  the  walla  of  the  graat  Ten- 
pie  of  Aoimon  at  Thebes. 

Flaxmak  Hall. 

We  may  here  mention  an  exceedingly  interesting  art  exhibition  which  has  just 
been  opened  in  London.  Miss  Denman,  to  whom  the  models  and  other  rellques 
of  our  greatest  English  sculptor  John  Flaxman  had  descended,  offered  them  to 
the  nation  on  condition  that  a  suitable  building  was  provided  for  them.  This  the 
goremmant  professed  itself  unable  to  guarantee,  and  the  collectioo  was  then  offered 
to  the  Council  of  University  College,  who  at  once  accepted  the  offer.  A.  small  poly- 
gonal ball,  rising  into  the  cupola,  has  been  constructed  for  them  from  the  designs  of 
professors  Cockerill  and  Donaldson.  The  grand  group,  Flazman's  principal  worl^ 
'St.  Michael  the  Archangel  and  Satan,'  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ball  immediatelj 
under  the  dome,  and  some  bas-reliefs  are  inserted  in  each  of  the  four  waits.  Flaunftn's 
restomtiou  of  the  'Torso  Famese'  is  in  the  vestibule ;  his  'Shield  of  Achilles'  and 
other  works  are  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  It  is  intended  to  place  the  status  of 
Flaxman,  designed  by  Jili.  Watfou,  but  which  ho  did  not  live  to  finish,  in  the  gallery. 
The  public  is  admitted  to  the  Flasman  Hall  every  Saturday. 

The  paintings  in  Ilampton  Court  Palace  have  sJready  been  noticed,  in  the  number 
devoted  to  the  palaces.  The  other  National  collection,  the  naval  pictures  in  the 
Painted  Ball  at  Oreenwicb  Hospital,  has  also  been  noticed. 

DolWICn    COLLEOK. 

But  there  is  another  collection  of  paintings  which,  lying  some  four  or  five  miles 
out  of  London,  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis  ; 
yet,  as  it  is  throughout  the  year  open  freely  to  the  public,  it  seems  to  demand  a  brief 
notice  in  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  public  galleries.    The  gallei;  lies  at 
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the  end  of  a  pleuant,  quiet,  md  ifttber  oeuntriied  Yill&ge  ftbout  two  milei  bejond 
Cunberwell,  unong  fine  old  elmi,  and  at  tfae  back  of  the  old-fuhioued  comfortablo- 
lookiDg  '  Ood's  Qift  College  at  Dulvrich,'  nbich  Edwaid  AIIgth,  the  a,ctor,  founded  in 
1613.  It  is  lome  four  or  five  miles  from  London,  but  is  oaeil;  reached  at  any  bour 
of  ^e  daj  bj  means  of  the  Camberwell  omnibuses;  tbe  stroll  bejond  theii  limits 
serving  as  an  agiveable  preparation  for  the  eiamination  of  tbe  treaiures  of  the  galLeij. 

Tbe  collectioD  of  pictures  originall;  belonged  to  Mr.  Ifoel  Deaenfans,  b;  nh(«n  tboj 
were  bequeathed  to  Sir  Fraoas  Bourgeois,  RA.,  vbo  at  his  death  bequeathed  them  to 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Dulvich  College,  together  with  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  gallerj  to  contain  them,  and  £^X0  for  their  care.  Bourgebis  died  in 
18II.  In  1612  the  gallery,  which  bad  been  erected  from  tbe  desiguB  of  8ii  John 
Soane,  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  a  long  but  rather  narrow  gallerj, 
which  is  divided  into  five  moderate-siied  rooms,  and  lighted  from  above. 

There  are  altogether  about  360  pictures  in  the  gallerj,  of  which  354  form  the 
Bourgeois  collection.  For  the  most  part  they  are  small,  but  there  are  a  few  large 
ones  amongst  tbcm.  Tbe  collection  has  a  definite  cbarocW  of  its  own.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  Dutch  and  Flemish  gallery.  There  are  indeed  a  few  pictures  belonging  to 
other  schools  of  art,  but  onlj  sufficient  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  tbe  characteristic 
features  of  the  prevailing  schools.  The  Italian  pictures  might  with  little  loss  be  at 
once  set  aside.  There  is  a  so-called  Bapbael,  but  at  tbe  first  glance  it  distinctly  pro- 
claims itself  of  a  very  different  parentage.  And  most  of  the  other  Italian  paintings 
are  almost  as  evideutjy  unauthentic  A  Ouido,  however,  is  a  grand  excepUnn :  the 
'  St.  Sebastian 'at  tbe  end  of  tbe  gallery  is  a  really  noble  work,  and  ought  to  be  in 
better  company.  Three  pictures  are  misattributed  to  Claude ;  they  are  uudeserciog  a 
second  glance.  Some,  with  Qaspar  Poussin's  name  attached,  are  of  a  better  class,  and 
perhaps  genuine.  One  or  two  of  Nicholas  Poussin's  are  very  good,  the  m^ority  of 
them  are  nought.  The  Spanish  painters  are  more  fortunate.  The  two  peasant  pic- 
tures of  Murillo  are  admirable  of  their  class,  and  there  is  a  capital  portrait  by 
Telasquei  of  Philip  IV.  Watteau  has  a  couple  of  charming  little  garden  scenos, 
which  form  quite  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  hideous  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  of 
another  famous  French  painter,  Le  Biun.  Of  our  English  masters  there  are  also  a 
few  specimens.  By  Rejnolda,  among  others,  is  a  'portrait  of  Mrs.  SJddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,'  a  repetition  (only  in  part  by  the  hand  of  the  master)  of  the  celebrated 
original  in  tbe  collection  of  tbe  Ma^uess  of  Westminster.  Gainsborough  has  three  or 
four  of  his  portraits  ;  and  there  are  a  few  of  Bourgeois's  own  productions. 

These,  however,  as  we  have  «aid,  are  but  make- weights.  The  real  value  of  tbe  cal- 
leotion  coosistd  in  its  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures.  Tbe  works  of  these  schools  are 
nerer  of  tbe  highest  order  of  art,  but  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
They  are  works  the  result  of  very  close  observance  of  nature,  of  curiously  exuct 
knowledge  ,of  the  resources  of  art,  and  often  of  the  most  masterly  and  indeed  unri- 
valled executive  skill.  He  who  can  only  endure  an  epic  style  of  art  will  do  well  to 
stay  away  from  Dulwich,  but  for  bim  who  can  enjoy  a  true  and  Crabbe-like  delinea- 
tion of  Dutch  scenery  and  Dutch  life,  there  is  here  an  hour  or  two  of  delightful  occu- 
pation. They  are,  in  truth,  in  their  own  proper  degree  essentially  true  poetic  paint- 
ings, and  will  commend  thequeires  to  all  who  have  (what  every  honest  lover  of  art 
for  its  own  sake  has)  a  eompiehensive  and  unexclusive  taste.  It  has  been  said,  inr 
deed,  very  truly,  that  there  is  no  painting  by  even  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  master  her^ 
of  whom  a  finer  example  may  not  be  found  elsewhere.  Slill  there  are  many  excel- 
lent examples ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  only  collection  of  such 
paintings  which  is  accessible  to  tbe  public. 
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nl  pictuies  here,  but  none  of  much  importaace.  Of  Rembnuidt  Uiere  ue  sereral 
examplea,  and  one, 'Jacob's  Dream,' of  eren  more  than  bu  luual  shadow;  power. 
Teniers  maj  be  seen  hera  to  considerable  adnntage.  Among  the  thirt«en  or  fourteen 
pictuna  by  him,  two  or  three  are  admbable  oaea — dear,  bright,  and  Tigorons;  ttenckoff 
seemingly  at  once  and  without  effort.  Some  of  Oatade's  boon,  whether  in  or  ont  of 
doors,  make  worthy  companions  to  Teniers.  WoUTonuans  too  is  here  in  all  his  pretty 
softness  of  style,  and  almost  finical  refinement  of  finbh.  Du  Jardin  serves  as  a  good 
contrast.  Qerhaid  Douw  shows  how  far  elaborateness  of  finish  may  be  carried  with- 
out destroying  the  broad,  bold,  general  effect.  Admirable  ore  all  these  figure  pieces, 
and  yet  it  is  perhaps  in  landscapes  that  the  gallery  is  richest.  There  are  seTeral  by 
Cuyp,  and  some  of  surpassing  excellence.  The  '  Landscape  with  Cows'  (No.  9}  is  one 
of  these ;  another  is  a  similar  subject  (No.  S3),  and  there  are  two  beautiful  Sunsets 
(Nos.  169  and  239),  which  are  peHiapa  among  the  very  choicest  of  the  kind  which  the 
artist  ever  punted.  Ruysdael  and  Hobbima  hare  Watermills  that  are  very  marrds 
of  true,  freih,  simple,  natural  piunting.  Then  there  are  some  good  Berghemi,  doabtfuj 
Potters,  Breughels,  Elsheimars,  and,  as  adrertisen  say,  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Let  the  reader  then,  if  he  has  not  already  been,  take  an  eariy  opportunity  to  Ti^t 
the  Dulwich  Qallery,  and  we  promise  him  pleasure  therefrom.  The  gallery  is  Ofmt 
every  week-day,  except  Friday,  from  April  to  November  from  ten  to  five,  and  fmn  Me- 
vember  to  April  &om  eleven  to  three.  The  admittance  is  by  tickets,  which  can  be 
obtained  (without  charge)  of  Messrs.  Graves,  Pall  Mall ;  Ackermann,  Strand  ;  White, 
Brownlow  Street ;  Moon,  Thieadneedle  Street ;  and  most  of  the  leading  printsellcts. 
No  tickets  are  given  in  Dulwich. 

ROTAI.   AoAHEltT. 

We  have  thus  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  National  and  free  public  exhibitions  of  art: 
but  there  is  another  class  which,  although  public,  are  not  free;  we  mean  the  exhibi- 
tions of  associated  artists  or  friends  of  ait.  At  the  head  of  these,  both  in  rank  and 
seniority,  stands  the  Bojal  Academy. 

The  Academy  was  founded  in  1768,  and  the  constitution  was  signed  by  George  IIL 
on  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year ;  the  title  therein  given  to  it  being  the 
"  Boyal  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  Arts  of  Fainting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture"  The  patronage  of  his  Majesty  was  not  in  name 
only.  From  the  first  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and 
made  Iiimself  intimately  acquainted  with  its  proceedings.  The  original  membvs 
included  West,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Zucharelli,  Chambers  the  architect,  and  almost 
all  the  artists  of  eminence  then  in  London.  The  first  president  was  Beynolds,  whom  the 
king  knighted  on  his  election.  Reynolds  was  in  ^1  respects  the  man  most  qualified 
for  the  office,  and  his  first  act  stamped  a  glory  on  the  Academy  that  wilt  for  ever 
make  its  memory  dear  to  the  lovers  of  art.  He  voluntarily  undertook  the  duty  of 
delivering  a  series  of  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  commenced 
with  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  January  2, 1769,  and  continued  them  from  time 
to  time  till  the  world  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  those  writings  which  now  form 
the  student's  best  text-book  for  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  where  not  the  painter 
only,  but  the  poet  and  the  musician,  may  find  the  meat  valuable  instruction.  At 
first  the  Academy  was  lodged  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  held  their  annual  exhi- 
bition in  Pall  Mall ;  but  George  IIL  soon  gave  them  apartments  in  S(»nerset  House ; 
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tered  upon  tiieir  new  sputments,  which  were  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  and 
were  eoon  made  to  exhibit  a  higher  iplendonr  from  their  own  hands.  8ii  Joahua,  for 
imtance,  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  library.  In  the  same  jtai  the  exhibition  was  also 
remored  from  Pall  Mall  to  Somerset  House,  and  the  painters  were  now  thoroughly  at 
home.  On  the  death  of  George  III.,  hii  son  and  succeaior  continued  tbe  royal  p^xon- 
age  of  tbe  institution,  aa  did  alio  William  IT.  In  1834  a  proposal  was  made  to  tbe 
latter  monarch  to  transfer  the  Academy  feim  Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  building  large  enough  for  a  National  Oallery  and  the 
Academy  under  the  same  roof.  The  change  was  agreed  to ;  and  consequently  the 
Academy  enjoys  its  present  accommodations  by  the  same  right,  whatever  that  might 
be,  which  they  bad  in  their  first  locality,  SomerMt  House.  Their  expectations  of  in- 
creased  facilities  for  the  business  of  tbe  institution  are  said  to  hare  been  hardly  ful- 
filled: certain  it  is  that  serious  diaadvantages  arise  from  the  want  of  larger  space. 
The  scnlptnre-room  will  occur  to  eyery  one  ;  but  the  kind  of  eril  we  here  refer 
to  is  the  shutting  np  of  tbe  principal  schools  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
exhibition.  The  school. for  drawing  from  the  antique  is  held  in  the  aeulpture- 
room,  and  the  school  for  painting  in  tbe  West  room,  boUk  rooms  appropriated  for 
eshibition  ;  so  that  tbe  school  for  drawing  from  the  living  model  ia  the  only  one  of 
the  Academic  schools  not  interrupted  yearly  for  a  considerable  time.  As  the  chief 
feature  and  the  great  value  of  the  Boyal  Academy  is  tbe  schools,  we  must  notice 
them  somewhat  at  length. 

The  admisiion  arrangements  are  on  tbe  broadest  principle :  any  person  may  be- 
come  a  student,  whether  he  intend  to  pursue  the  study  as  his  profesntm,  or  merely 
for  bis  occasional  enjoyment  On  applying  for  admission  he  receives  a  printed  form 
to  be  filled  up,  which  explains  the  only  qualificationt  required — that  he  be  of  good 
character,  and  that  he  can  send  a  drawing  of  some  talent,  with  vonehen  of  its  being 
entirely  hia  own  production.  If  he  be  a  draughtsman,  the  specimen  he  sends  must 
be  a  chalk  drawing  of  an  entire  naked  figure  from  the  antique ;  if  a  aculptor,  a  modd 
of  a  similai  description ;  and  if  an  architect,  he  must  send  a  plan,  elevation,  and  seo- 
tion  of  an  original  design  for  some  building,  and  an  individual  ornament  for  details. 
The  council,  which  consists  of  nine  membera,  including  the  preaident,  and  ia  the 
executive  of  the  Sodety,  examine  this  specimen,  and,  if  they  approve  of  it,  the  appli- 
cant is  admitted  for  three  months  as  a  probationer.  During  that  time  he  must 
produce  freah  works  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  oScen ;  and  if  these  exhibit  improve- 
ment, be  is  then  enrolled  among  tbe  list  of  students,  and  for  ten  years  enjoys,  without 
payment,  all  tbe  privileges  the  Academy  can  give  him — gratuitous  tuition  in  the 
different  schools,  the  use  of  the  library,  attendance  on  the  lectures,  &c.  Numerous 
prizes  are  also  given :  several  silver  medtUs  annually,  and  one  of  gold  for  each  sdiool 
biennially.  A  gtill  more  solid  reward  may  follow  the  atttunment  of  the  gold  medal. 
Every  three  years  the  council  send  a  atudent  of  this  rank  to  Rome,  paying  all  the 
ezpenaes  of  the  journey  both  ways,  and  allowing  an  annuity  of  ;£100. 

The  school  for  drawing  ftom  tbe  antique  is  funished  with  an  exoellent  collection 
of  casts  of  the  greatest  works  in  sculpture.  The  schotd  of  painting  ia  annually  pro- 
vided with  works  chosen  for  tbe  purpose  of  copying  from  tfie  Royal  collections,  the 
Dulwicb  <md  other  galleries.  The  life  Khool  is  held  in  tbe  interim  of  the  dome  of 
the  edifioe.  To  it  students  are  only  admisnble  after  having  made  satisfactory  |»o- 
greu  in  the  other  schools,  and  attained  a  eertun  »^.  In  all  these  sohook  a 
thoroughly  artistic  education  is  given  under  the  beet  masters.    The  education  of 
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The  AcaJemj  conuits  of  forty  academicuuis — painten,  seulpton,  and  udiitecta — 
tni  twentj  usooiatea,  from  whom  the  ocademiciuu  are  elected  bj  the  academieuiw. 
There  are  klso  lix  uso«iate  engravers.  With  the  body  of  academiciana  rests  aJI  the 
buainesg  of  the  Society,  the  Msociatea  having  no  voice  in  any  of  ita  proceeding?.  H« 
as*ociatea  are  chosen  by  the  academicians  from  the  great  body  of  artists  who  exhibit. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  Academy  are  the  president,  the  keeper  (who  hai  the  g;enrad 
ears  of  the  Inatitution),  the  treasurer,  librarian,  and  secretary.  There  are  four  pro- 
feisors,  who  lecture  respectively  on  painting,  sculpture,  arctutectuie,  and  penpective, 
who  are  academicians  :  and  a  professor  of  anatomy,  who  is  not  always  a  membet. 
The  honorary  members  are  a  professor  of  ancient  Literature,  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory, a  chaplain,  of  high  ronii  in  the  Church  (the  Lord  Biafaop  of  London  at  preaent), 
and  a  secretary  for  foreign  correspond anee.  These  offices  have  been  held  by  Johnaon, 
Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Dr.  Bumey,  Walter  Scott,  Hullam,  Hacaulay,  and  other  eminent 
men.  AH  Sections  require  the  sovereign's  signature  to  make  them  valid.  The  most 
onerous,  in  every  sense,  of  the  duties  of  the  Academy  is  the  choice  of  the  woAs  for 
the  Annual  Exhibition.  lArge  as  the  number  of  pictures  admitted  always  is^  a  greftt 
many,  sometimes  little  abort  of  two  thousand,  ore  annually  rejected  ;  and  aometiines 
not  from  want  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  bat  for  want  of  space  on  the  port 
of  the  Academy. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  comprises  all  the  best  works  cm  art,  and  a  very  targe 
and  valuable  collection  of  engravings.  The  Academy  also  possessea  a  connderaMe 
□umber  of  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculptUM,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  diplonw  pictures 
and  statuary :  that  is,  the  works  given  by  the  academicians  on  thur  admi»ion,  each 
member  being  expected  to  present  one  work  from  his  own  hand.  This  ccrflectiou  is 
BOW  a  veiy  inteiestiBg  one,  but  is  not  open  to  the  public 

What  gives  to  the  Royal  Academy  its  importance  with  the  public  is  its  annual  ex- 
hibition. Every  one  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  art  looks  forward  to  the  Academy 
exhibition  with  curioeity  ;  and  whatever  other  be  left  unvisited,  tf  is,  if  practicable, 
seen.  By  its  display  the  progress  of  British  art  is  generally  estimated.  If  it  &il 
short  of  the  average  stondajrd,  no  other  place  is  expected  to  moke  amends.  It  is  aa- 
phoiically  th^  exhibition.  Its  opemng  is  ushered  in  with  a  pomp  eommensunta  to  its 
sUading,  On  the  previous  Friday  the  Soverugn  in  person  visits  the  rooms  and  in- 
spects the  works  which  on  the  Monday  are  to  be  shown  to  all.  On  the  Satnrday  takes 
place  the  annual  dinner  in  the  great  room,  which  is  hung  round  with  the  new  pic-" 
tures,  and  at  which  the  £lit«  of  Uie  land,  with  the  most  eminent  of  foreign  viritanti, 
«M  the  guests. 

The  exhibition  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  doses  in  July.  The  rooms 
in  which  the  pictures  are  displayed  ore  in  the  east  wing  of  the  NationtJ  Qollery,  and 
eorreq»ond  to  those  in  which  the  national  pictures  are  deposited.  A  brilliant  scene 
at  all  times  is  the  Koyal  Acs^emy  Exhibition  )  A  gaily  dressed  assemblage  crowds 
the  rooms,  and  pictures  and  company  appear  to  reflect  splendour  upon  each  other. 
This  preaent  eihibitlMi  of  1851  may  be  token  as  a  good  avenge  example :  it  will  en- 
able our  f^dgn  visitors  to  form  a  &ir  estimate  of  our  standing  in  the  worid  of  art. 
The  most  rapid  walk  through  the  rooms  aflbrds  am{Je  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  to 
colour  by  the  preaent  race  of  English  artists.  Bnt  other  and  higher  quolitiea  are  rea- 
dily discoverable  also.  As  you  enter  the  chief  room  the  two  works  of  lAndseer  catch 
the  eye  and  rivet  attention  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of  oninuJ  form,  and  th«  oliuMt 
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tinj  of  the  more  tboagbtful  Tiator.  Afanoit  m  a  matter  of  conrse  yon  look  to  the 
centre  of  the  irall  on  both  the  right  and  the  left  hand  for  the  Ttrid  ImadBoapei  of 
Turner,  but  this  jear  you  look  in  nin.  Their  places  are  anpplkd  on  the  one  side  bjr 
a  magnificent  mountain  scene  of  Stanfield's  iriA  the  Pienoh  laiaj  erowing  ft  stiewn 
in  the  foreground — the  '  Battle  of  Roreredo  ;'  and  on  the  other  is  Maclise's  Teiy  re- 
markable picture  of  'Caxton's  Printing  Office.'  In  close  proximity  to  Stanfield's  u  % 
picture  which  shows  that  our  jouuger  artiste  are  able  to  maintain  to  the  foil  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  British  school ;  it  is  Frith's  '  Hogarth  brought  before  the  QoTemoi  of 
Calais  aa  a  Spy,'  a  picture  which  dieplayi  a  delicate  feeling  for  humour,  nitb  a  ready 
perception  of  character  not  unworthy  of  Hogarth  himself.  Ward's  '  Boyal  Family  of 
Franco  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple'  is  another  worthy  work  of  one  of  the  younger 
painters.  Further  on  is  Landwei's  rich  Shaksperian  compoution,  and  still  further  an 
equally  esceUent  illostration  of  out  great  dramatist,  Leslie's  '  Falstaff  personating 
the  King,'  in  which  is  the  very  Bardolph  that  Bhakspeie  drew  ;  and  Elmore's  '  Hot- 
spur and  the  Fop'  is  little  behind  either.  Thai  in  the  highest  walk,  there  is  a  fine 
painting  by  O'Neill  of  *  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  i'  ranging  with  which  are  Bedgrave's 
'  Flight  into  Egypt,'  and  Le  Jeuue's  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  which  would  have  been  a 
better  picture  if  the  imitation  of  an  eminent  master  had  not  been  so  palpable.  Then, 
again,  what  Ireshness  and  nature  are  there  in  the  woody  landscapes  of  Lee  and  Cre»- 
wick,  and  what  splendour  of  effect  in  the  cathedral  interiors  of  David  Boberts  I  what 
life  in  the  cattle  of  Sidney  Cooper !  and  what  honest,  manly  vigour  in  many  another 
good  and  able  artist !  But  plainly  we  cannot  go  on  to  enumerate  all  who  eicel,  and 
these  will  serve  as  samples  of  the  whole.  We  are  not  among  those  who  would  speak 
lightly  of  English  artists ;  quointneea,  cnidily,  and  insufficient  observation  and  study 
are  evident  enough  on  every  aide,  but  they  always  abounded  in  every  school,  and  if 
we  could  see  all  the  works  of  any  period  we  should  learn  to  think  more  highly  of  pro- 
ductions of  our  contemporary  countrymen.  Yet  there  are  certainly  some  marvels  of 
misdirected  talent  conspicuous  in  this  Academy  exhibition ;  and  also  in  the  other 
exhibitions  now  open.  Especially  startling  are  those  which,  professing  to  recur  to  the 
earlier  examples  of  art,  have  given  us  archteological  phenomena  more  gtronge  and 
startling  than  the  most  extravagant  missal  illuminations.  These  '  Pre-Baphaelite 
Brethren'  not  merely  ignore  all  the  harmonious  richness  of  form  and  expression,  of 
light  and  shadow  and  colour,  with  which  Raphael  and  Titian  and  Correggio  deUghted 
their  own  and  every  sncoeeding  age,  but  give  us  staring  crudities  at  which  Francia  or 
Perugino  or  even  Goddi  would  have  stood  aghast,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
'InteDsifiad'  the  expression  of  almost  every  countenance  into  imbecility.  Tlieee 
works,  strange  as  they  are,  must  find  admirers,  for  the  mania  is  evidently  spreading, 
and  on  every  tide  manly  taste  is  giving  pla«e  to  this  affectation  of  pietism.  If  the 
long  lines  of  portraits  did  not  (till  stars  you  in  the  &ce,  ihii  would  seem  to  be  the 
crying  evil  of  the  exhibition.  But  the  portraits  meet  you  everywhere: — gaudily 
dressed,  simpering,  unmeaning  '  ladies,'  and  the  oommoneet  of  commonplace  '  gentle- 
men,' or  mayors  and  officers  whose  heads  serve  as  blocks  whereon  to  hang  elaborate 
representations  of  corporation  robes  and  military  uniforms,  tiro  the  eye,  and  vex  the 
mind  with  wondering  what  could  induce  the  '  figures'  to  sit  for,  the  painters  to  send, 
or  the  council  to  admit,  such  wearisome  platitudes.  But  these,  after  all,  are  but  slight 
drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  exhibition :  there  is  yet  abundant  relief  in 
the  wide  range  of  subjects,  the  diversity  of  style,  and  the  geneiai  excellence  of  the 
great  number  of  works.    A  somewhat  loftier  aim,  and  a  more  iesoIu(«  diuegard  of 


The  &Tdut«etural  dr&tringi  are  thii  jeu  put  into  the  little  dark  '  Octa^^on  roofn,'  u 
that  the  Tuitor  can  7017  comfortablj  miaa  them  altogether.  The  iculptiue,  though  it 
also  occupies  but  a  small  and  dingy  apartment,  will  ceitainlj  not  be  miased.  It  ia 
seldom  that  some  good  works  maj  not  be  found  there,  and  this  year  b  not  an  excq)- 
tioD,  thouf^  it  is  pflriiapa  inferior  to  some  prenous  ones. 

Bkitibh  iNBTiTniioN. 
Next  in  point  of  time,  after  the  Rojal  Academj,  arose  the  British  Institution. 
The  precise  niotiT«  of  its  projectois  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  donbt,  but  eesentiallj 
thej  were  these : — There  bmog  then  no  national  gallery,  there  were  of  coarse  do 
regular  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  This  defect  the  British  InstitutioB 
met  bj  an  annual  exhibition  of  such  works,  which  were  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
all  quarters,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  £rom  the  individual  supporters  of  the  Institution. 
Ag^D,  the  Boyal  Academy  was  soon  found  unable  to  do  jnstice  to  WgA  historical 
subject*  among  the  miscellaneous  multitude  of  pictures  that  oontinuallj  crowded  its 
walls  ;  hence  the  second  great  feature  of  the  British  Institution— a  yearly  exhibition 
for  sale  of  works  of  the  British  artists.  After  tho  dose  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
great  masters,  students  aie  admitted  to  copy  from  the  pictures ;  and  their  copies  form 
another  or  third  annual  exhibition.  The  gallery  of  the  Ingtitutian  is  in  PaJl  Mall, 
and  b  the  same  building  that  was  erected  by  Alderman  Boydell  for  the  Bhakspeie 
Galleiy.  The  sculpture  on  the  exterior  is  from  the  band  of  Banks ;  and  the  hall 
contains  a  colossal  statue  by  the  same  artist,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  Doblest 
of  his  works  ;  the  subject  is  Achilles  mourning  the  loss  of  Briseis.  The  British  Insti~ 
tution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  no  artist 
being  permitted  to  have  a  place  in  the  council.  The  exhibitions  are  always  interest- 
ing, but  the  institution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  requirements  of  art 

Thi  Socuty  of  Bbitisb  Aetum. 
This  Society  was  established  in  1823,  by  a  number  of  artists  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  asserted  exclusiveneis  of  its 
arrangements,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  fairly  brin^g  their  works  be- 
fore the  public  A  building  was  erected  by  the  Society  of  Suffolk  Street,  PaU 
Mall  East,  which  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  '  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engravings.'  The  galleiy  cont^us  about  TOO 
feet  of  wall,  and  is  very  well  lighted.  At  first  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  were 
on  a  liberal  scale,  but  tiie  exhibition  has  for  a  long  time  been  confined  chiefiy  t«  the 
woils  of  the  members.  The  exhibition  has  never  been  of  a  firet-rate  character,  but 
many  pleasing  pictums  may  generally  be  found  there.  It  usually  opens  a  short  time 
before,  and  closes  about  the  same  time  as,  that  of  tike  Royal  Academy.  The  pictures  ai« 
for  sale  as  well  as  exhibition.  In  1848  the  Society  obtuned  a  charter  of  incorporation  ; 
and  the  Society  has  now  schods  of  art  to  which  students  are  admitted  upon  pajmott 
of  moderate  fees.    Art  converMUones  are  also  held  during  the  season. 

Nation Ai.  Inbtitdtioit. 

The    same   circumstanocs    which    induced    the    foundation   of    the    Somety    of 

British-  Artists  led,  on  that  Society  becoming  thoroughly  oonfiimed  in  its  «xelu- 

■ive  oharacter,  to  the  formation  of  anoUier  body  from  among  the  artists  who  wei« 

unable  or  disinclined  to  obtain  admission    into  either  of  the  established    iosli- 
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Piccadill;,  and  ftfterwMcU  in  the  building  erected  %t  H;de  F&rk  Comer,  for  the 
Chinese  Exhibitioo.    A  vet;  coDvenient  building  haa  Bbce  be«u  erected  by  the 
Society  in  Regent  Street,  opponte  the  Polytechnic  Institution.    It  ia  called  the  Port- 
land Oallerj :  the  firel  exhibition  in  it  was  in  1850.     At  the  firat  eatabUahment  of  the 
Society  all  artists  were  allowed  to  exhibit  on  equal  terms,  and  the  public  were  admitted 
free.    The  exhibition  waa  then,  not  perhaps  improperly,  named  the  Free  Exhibition. 
But  after  a  time  the  exhibition  walls  became  practically  confined  to  the  works  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  the  public  were  charged  the  usual  fee  for  admission. 
The  title  'Free  Bzbibition'  seemed  then,  even  to  the  members,  too  absurd  to  be 
retained,  and  they  accordingly  changed  it  into  '  The  National  Institution  I '    The 
Society  is  very  limited,  and  the  exhibition  comparatively  unimportant  and  little  known  ; 
but  (he  Society  would  be  arery  good  Society,  and  the  exhibition  a  very  good  exhibition, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  ridiculously  pompous  and  inappropriate  title. 
SoclETE  OP  Paintebs  ix  Water  CoIiODBS. 
The    exhibitions  we  have   hitherto  noticed  are    of  paintings   in    oil    colours. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  art  of  painting  in  water  colours 
suddenly   sprung   up   in   this  country  from  an  almost  puerile  state  into  full  and 
vigorous  maturity ;    giving  British   art  one    of  its    most   characeristic   and  un- 
rivalled features.    The  water  colour  painters  after  awhile  formed  themselves  into 
a  Society,  and  in  1804  opened  an  exhibition  of  their  own  in  Spring  Qardens.    The 
gallery  of  the  Society  is  now  in  Pall  Mall  East.    The  room  is  not  a  large  one,  but 
screens  as  well  as  walls  are  covered  with  admirably  fresh  transcripts  from  nature,  and 
the  exhibition  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  delightful  art  exhibitions  in  London. 
The  works  exhibited  are  wholly  those  of  members  or  associates,  which  ensures  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excellence,  but  ensures  also  somewhat  of  sameness  to  the  exhibition. 
Some  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  erigind  eBtablisbment  of  the  Society, 
a  New  SoctsTr  of  Paihtkbb  ia  Water  Colourb  was  formed.    The  gallery  of  this 
Society  adjoins  that   of  the  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall.     Like  that  of  the  old 
Society,  the  exhibition  ieconfinedto  the  works  of  the  members,  and  like  that  it  is  a  very 
excellent  one.     But  both  exhibitions  plainly  suffer  from  the  separation  of  the  mem- 
bera  into  two  bodies.    It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  were  united,  and  also  that 
the  works  of  non-members  were  admitted  to  the  exhibitions. 
SociHTY  OF  Abts. 
Tbia  Society  was  founded  in  1754.    Its  primary  object  is  to  encourage  art  in 
connection  with  manufactures  and  i^riculture,  Ac,  but  it  has  a  claim  also  to  be 
noticed  among  the  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  possession  of  the  paintings  by 
Barry,  which  adorn  the  great  room.    In  this  series  of  half  a  dozen  large  pictures 
liarry  sought  to  convey  the  idea,  "  That  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual  as 
well  as  public,  depends  on  the  development,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the 
human  foculties,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  lead  human 
nature  to  its  true  rank  and  the  glorious  designation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence." 
a  truth  of  the  mightiest  import,  and  for  all  time ;  and,  of  course,  one  tlut  a  painter 
requires  every  fair  indulgence  in  the  attempt  to  illustrate  by  the  mere  representa- 
tion of  half  a  doaen  scenes.    The  paintings  are  far  from  bung  perfect,  but  they  are 
of  jrreat  power,  and  will  abundantly  repay  a  considerate  examination.    The  Society 
of  Axta  had  fallen  into  a  somewhat  apathetic  oondition,  till  some  three  or  four  yean 
back  it  was  aroused  into  new  activity.    A  royal  chartei  was  then  obtained,  and  the 


(tf  tbe  works  of  some  one  of  oui  moit  eminMit  lirlng  p&inten.  Thus  the  exhibition  ok 
jre&r  «u  deToted  to  Mnlimdj,  uid  th«  neit  to  Etty.  iMt  jt»x  wu  exhibited  mi  a- 
extreinel;  choice  collection  of  exunplei  of  mediKTol  art,  md  uiicles  of  tatte  ftnd  vtrtti. 
W«  ought  kUo  to  notice  Hut  the  Society  took  an  important  poiHion  in  promotiiig  tbe 
Oreat  Indnttrial  Bxhiblti<ni  of  ISCl. 


We  have  thiu,  howsTer  iuadequatelj,  noticed  the  chief  of  the  metropolitaa  public 
galleriei  of  art,  but  these  are  not  the  oolj  collections  of  pictures  in  Loadon.  Tay 
few  cities  on  the  Coutineut  even,  contain  so  man;  works  of  art;  but  in  LraidoD  thej 
are  to  a  great  extent  in  Prirate  Galleries,  and  aie  not  geoerall;  aeceraible  to  tbe 
public.  Some  of  these  galleries,  howeTer,  are  open  under  oert^  limits,  and  it  appean 
from  the  letters  and  intimations  which  have  recently  been  published  in  the  dcw>- 
papers,  that  some  of  the  restrictions  are  likely  to  be  remored.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  admission  has  been  in  most  cases  by  tickets,  obtainable  upon  the  '  reccm- 
mendation  or  introduction  of  a  friend '  of  tbe  proprietor  of  the  gallery.  Tbe  preciN 
mode  of  admission  now  will  be  best  learnt  by  inquiring  at  the  bouse,  or  bj  a  nott 
addressed  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  wished  that  more  libentlitj  wtrt 
shown.  The  owner  of  great  woAs  of  art  is  scarcely  justified  in  keeping  them  merclt 
for  his  own  personal  or  family  gratification.  To  do  so  is  carrying  the  rights  of  piv- 
perty  too  far;  but  happily  tbere  are  symptoms  of  the  breaking  down  of  this  ri^dlj 
exclusive  spirit,  and  the  return  to  a  better  state  may  be  welcomed  without  reference 
to  the  past. 

NoBTUDMfiEULUID    HODBB. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  taken  the  lead  in  throwing  open  tbe  doors  of  hii 
noble  mansion  to  the  public,  and  as  the  collection  of  pictures  within  it  may  therefoit 
be  seen  more  readily  than  those  in  any  other  private  house,  we  may  notice  it  first, 
though  not  the  first  in  fame  or  merit.  But  Northumberland  House  is  worth  visiting 
on  its  own  account.  Northumberland  House  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic in  its  appearance  of  tbe  existing  bouses  of  tbe  nobility.  Tbe  edifice  originaiiy 
formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  side  remaining  open  to  the  Tbamet. 
The  reputed  architect  was  Qeruard  Jansen,  but  the  frontispiece  to  tbe  street  has  be«i 
attributed  to  Gerard  Christmas,  who  rebuilt  Aldersgate,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
principal  apartments  were  originally  on  the  Strand  side ;  but  Earl  Algernon  («bo 
disliked  the  noise  of  that  crowded  thoroughfare)  had  the  qnadmngle  completed  by  a 
fourth  side  (including  (he  state  rooms)  towards  the  river,  under  the  direction  of  Inigo 
Jonas,  Considerable  alterations  and  additions  were  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Smilhson,  who 
became  a  Percy  on  the  decease  of  Algernon,  seventh  Duke  of  Somerset,  hx  1749-50; 
two  now  wings  were  annexed  to  tbe  garden  front;  the  quadrangular  court  was  faced 
with  stone;  great  part  of  the  northern  front  was  rebuilt;  but  the  central  divisdon — 
the  entrance  gateway — still  exhibits  the  original  work  of  Gerard  Christmas.  Other 
alterations  and  repairs  were  made  after  a  fire,  which,  in  March,  1760^  consumed  moat 
of  the  upper  rooms  on  tbe  north  side.  Northumberland  House  has  its  social  and 
political  ssBociations.  Evelyn  visited  it  in  June,  1668,  and  has  left  in  his  diary  a 
criticism  of  the  mansion  and  inventory  of  the  pictures.  In  1600  Qeneral  Monk,  who 
had  taken  up  hb  quarters  at  Whitehall,  was  invited  to  this  house  by  Earl  Algernoo ; 
and  here,  in  conference  with  him  and  other  noblee  and  gentlemen,  some  of  th«  mea- 
■urea  ware  concerted  which  led  to  tbe  re-establi^ment  of  the  monarchy. 
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The  principftl  fedture  in  the  pictures  ftt  Kcrtbomberluid  House  i«  Titian'*  ntftgiii- 
fioent  group  of  the  '  Gamaro  Familj,'  which  is  one  of  the  groat  Teneti&n's  most  cha- 
ncteristic  portrait  groups.  There  are  some  excellent  paintings  b;  OmTti^o, 
Domeoichino,  Gueicino,  Baseano,  Tintoretto,  SttlvatoT  Bosa,  Rubens,  T&ndjck,  Cujp, 
and  others  i  but  the  collection  generall;  baa  ■ofiered  from  injudidous  cleaning. 
Among  the  noticeftble  features  are  the  copies  of  Tarious  of  the  .most  famous  Italian 
pictures  1  such  are  Mengs's  cop;  of  Raphael's  'Sdtool  of  Athens,'  and  others  of  the 
■oiis  of  Raphael,  tbe  Caracei,  &c.  A  few  modern  pictures  are  in  the  collection. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  libraT;,  and  the  rooms  generally  are  richly  furnished.  We 
ma;  just  mention  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  other  mansion,  Sjon  House, 
near  Brentford,  is  also  now  permitted  to  be  seen.  In  it  are  some  good  pictures,  but 
Sjon  House  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  gardena,  for  the  conservatories,  the  Victoria 
Begia  house,  and  tiie  beautiful  grounds,  which  slope  down  to  the  Thames. 
The  GRosTBSOa  Galleet. 
Odo  of  the  most  fiimous  of  tbe  collections  of  paintings  in  Eoglancl  is  that  of  the  Mar- 
cjuess  of  Westminster,  known  as  the  Qrosvenor  Gallery.  The  mansion  of  the  Marquess 
is  in  Upper  Grosvcnoi  Street,  and  tbe  gallery  is  permitted  to  be  seen  on  Thursdays,  from 
two  o'clock  till  five,  by  parties  who  have  obtained  tickets  previously.  The  collection  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  of  uncommon  excellence.  Its  great  boast  is  of  tbe  Claudes, 
of  which  it  contains  no  fewer  than  ten  grand  specimens.  It  is  the  richest  collection 
of  Claude's  landscapes  in  the  country.  Then  there  are  eleven  pictures  by  Rubens,  of 
which  tbe  four  very  large  ones,  part  of  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  are  among  his 
most  celebrated,  and  the  'Ixion'  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  efforts.  Rubens,  indeed, 
is  seen  here  to  almost  as  great  adranti^e  as  Claude.  Italian  painters  of  the  highest 
class  are  not  adequately  represented,  but  there  are  admirable  works  by  the  Caracei, 
by  Guido,  and  others.  Tbe  Foussins,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Murillo,  have  fine  works.  By 
Rembrandt,  there  are  several  masterly  productions.  A  landscape  by  Paul  Potter, 
which  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  purchased  in  1806,  for  £1500,  is  one  of  his  most 
masterly  productions.  One  or  two  choice  pictures  by  Berghem  claim  a  word  of 
recognition,  and  then  there  are  two  famous  English  portraits — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
noble  representation  of '  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,'  and  Gainsborough's  scarcely 
less  celebrated  'Blue  Boy;'  West's  'Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  too,  is  here,  as  are  also 
some  other  well-known  productions  by  English  masters. 

BRUQBWATBa  Gallbry. 
The  collection  which  rivals,  and  perhaps  surpasses,  the  Qroavenor  Gallery  is  that  of 
the  Earl  of  EUesmere.  The  basis  of  this  glorious  gallery  was  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  out  of  the  famous  Orleans  Gallery.  His  pictures,  valued  at  ■£ISO,000, 
wore  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  on  whose  death  they  reverted  to 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  now  Earl  of  EUesmere,  who  has  very  largely,  and  with  great 
judgment,  added  to  their  number  and  value.  When  Bridgewater  House  Wis  pulled 
down  in  1&17,  the  pictures  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square ;  but  they  are 
now  again  in  Bridgewater  House,  for  though  "  the  new  Bridgewater  House  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  its  owner  for  a  considerable  time,  so  anxious  has  Lord 
IiUlesmere  been  that  the  foreigners  whom  the  Exhibition  was  likely  to  draw  to  this 
country  should  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  bis  collection,  that  the  gallery  and 
adjoining  rooms  have  been  temporarily  arranged,  and  alt  the  pictures  removed  there 
exproaaly  for  this  purpose."     Tickets  ace  to  be  had  at  Colnaghi's,  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  is  especially  rich  in  works  belonging  to  tbe  best  ages  of 
Italian  art.    It  is  as  &mous  for  its  Raphaels  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  for  its  Claudes. 
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'Diftnft  uad  CaiiBto  being  among  his  niOBt  glowing  and  barmonioiu  pieces  ol  colour. 
Bj  the  Carafici  an  ssTenil  of  their  finest  works,  and  the  eoUection  it  further  onndied 
by  the  poosesaion  of  the  series  of  drawings  b;  the  Caracci  which  formed  a  p»rt  of  Uie 
celebrated  Lftwrence.  collection.  The  dtawiags  of  Qiulio  Romano  are  also  here.  Tin- 
toretto, Domenicluno,  Correggio,  and  indeed  most  of  the  great  Italian  paint^n,  ban 
one  or  more  productions  ia  this  noble  collection.  By  Poussin  there  are  his  luge 
series  of  the  '  Seven  Sacraments,'  with  one  or  two  others.  Oaspar  Foussia  has  SMue 
gnod  landscapes.  And  the  landscape  paintei  par  exc^^tue,  Claude  Lomune,  bs* 
four  of  great  beauty.  One  of  the  chief  of  Cujp's  landscapes,  '  The  lAuding  of 
Prince  Maurice,'  is  also  here.  But  Cuyp  does  not  alone  represent  the  Dutdi  and 
Flemish  schools ;  most  of  the  leading  masters  of  both  have  centribut«d  moAa  of 
more  or  less  excellence.  Bemhrandt,  Rubens,  Ostade,  and  all  the  well-known  nrnmei 
are  included,  but  perhaps  Teniers  is  seen  to  most  advant^e.  And,  finally,  there  ate 
a  few  pictuKs  of  decensed  and  living  Euglish  painters  and  modem  continental  profes- 
sors. Altogether,  the  gallery  is  as  admirable  foi  the  diversity  of  its  range  aa  for  tht 
excellence  of  its  contents. 

The  Sdiheelakd  Oallbby. 

The  collection  at  Stafford  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  another  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  private  galleries.  It  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  more 
famous  Stafford  Gallery.  The  gallery  in  which  the  chief  pictures  are  hung  is  one  of 
the  finest  rooms  in  London,  but  it  is  not  vet;  accessible  to  the  public  The  gloij  of 
the  gallery  is  perhaps  the  collection  of  Spanish  pictures.  Murillo  and  Telasques  are 
more  fairly  displayed  hero  than  elsewhere  in  this  country  ;  but  there  are  numerous 
first-rate  paintings  of  the  Italian,  Putch,  and  Flemish  schools.  Thereaie  also  several 
superior  examples  of  English  artists  ;  and  there  is  an  exteneive  collection  of  French 
paintings.  Delaioche's  picture  of  '  Lord  Strafibrd  going  to  Execution,'  so  well  known 
h;  the  engravings,  is  in  Stafrord  House. 

The  other  collecUons  we  must  dismiss  in  few  words.  Hei  Majesty  has  at  BocKiso- 
HAM  HovBB  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection.  It  is  especially  celebrated  for  ill 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  but  it  has  also  many  very  fine  English  pictures,  and  some 
modem  works  hy  foreign  artists  as  well  as  some  by  the  old  Italians.  The  coUoctioa 
can  only  be  seen  by  special  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Lonn  HEBirOBn's  Col- 
lection, although  formed  within  the  last  few  years,  contains  a  large  number  of  pic- 
tures, of  which  several  are  of  distinguished  character.  His  lordship  has  expended 
princely  sums  in  their  purchase,  and  has  sent  agents  to  ever;  place  where  known  pic- 
tures were  to  be  sold.  At  present,  however,  they  are  not  brought  together,  bat  a 
gallery  for  them  forms  a  part  of  the  additions  now  being  made  to  Hertford  Heiuc, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  public  will  have  liberal  access  to  it.  The  collection  is  by 
itx  the  richest  that  has  been  formed  in  our  time,  and  it  embraces  specimens  of  evoy 
EchooL  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Collection  of  Butch  and  Flemish  pictures  is,  pcihapa,  of  its 
kind,  unrivalled,  but  it  is  not  open  to  the  public  The  same  may  be  made  of  Hr. 
Sheepshank's  matchless  gallery  of  British  art.  Other  admirable  collectiona  an 
abundant,  but  they  are  also  inaccessible.  Such  an  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonahire, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Baring,  and  many  man 
whom  it  is  useless  to  enumerate.  We  have  done  enough  to  show  the  richneM  cf 
Loudon's  stores  of  art,  and  to  indicate  where  they  may  be  found. 
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XXXII.    THE  SQUARES,  STREETS,  SHOPS,  AND 
BAZAARS  OF  LONDON, 


THE  SQUAHES. 
Thb  Engliili  "Squue"  »  pttcuUu  to  tba  oountiy.  The  PiuM,  Place,  Pl&ts,  of 
lUij,  FnDM,  and  GenuuciT,  hftT«  littl«  in  common  with  it  Ita  elements  u«  limple 
enough  : — An  open  space,  of  a  square  figure  (oi  a  figure  appioiimatirig  to  the  iquaie), 
houieB  on  each  of  the  four  lides,  and  an  encloied  centre,  with  turf,  a  few  tree*,  and  it 
ma;  be  flowers  or  a  itatue — there  ii  a  square.  Tet  the  verdant  foliage  and  ever- 
green turf  on  earth,  and  the  eTer-rarjing  fe»turei  of  cur  rarely  eloudleu  sky,  fireelj 
revealed  b;  the  opening  amid  a  forest  of  houses,  lend  a  charm  to  erery  square  ;  and 
simple  though  these  elements  be,  thej  are  susceptible  of  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
sliadea  of  cbancter.  No  disrespect  to  the  high  architectural  beauties  of  many  a  con< 
tincDtal  "  place,"  there  is  a  frcshneis  and  repose  about  an  English  square  more  eharm> 
ing  than  them  all. 

The  square,  like  many  other  good  things  In  this  world — as,  for  example,  roast-pig 
(tttU  Elia),  the  lyre  (vide  the  legend  of  Mercury  and  the  tortaise-shell),  and  the  theory 
of  gravitation  (Newton's  apple,  to  wit) — appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  meaiure  an 
accidental  invention.  Seeking  to  make  something  else,  man  stumbled  upon  the 
square,  as  the  alchemists,  in  trying  te  make  gold,  stumbled  upon  truths  oompared 
with  which  the  purest  gold  is  valueless.  Kor  is  it  very  long  sinoa  the  disoovery  was 
made.  The  oldest  squares  that  we  know  of  are  in  London ;  and  the  oldest  of  the 
London  squares,  so  far  as  our  antiquarian  rssearches  have  enabled  us  to  diseover,  is 
Oovent  Garden.  It  was  b^;UD  by  Francis,  fourth  Eul  of  Bedford,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  eail  contemplated  a  piaiaa,  Italian  in  fiuhion  as  well 
as  in  name.  Inigo  Jones  was  employed  as  bis  architeot,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  piaiea,  one  side  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  a  church,  two  more  by  houses  with 
an  open  arched  pathway  in  front  under  their  first  stories,  and  the  fourth  in  all  pro- 
bability by  the  eari'a  garden  wall — if  he  did  not  contemplate  a  stately  palace  fronting 
to  the  piaaa.  By  one  of  those  strange  perversions  of  foreign  designations  so  oommon 
in  all  languages,  the  name  piaiaa  has  come  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  covered 
pathway ;  and  the  open  space  was  called  the  square,  until  the  superior  importance  of 
the  market  and  the  desertion  of  fashionable  inbabitanta  degraded  it  to  Covent  Oarden 
Market. 

The  age  of  Charles  II.  was  one  in  which  the  erection  of  squares  took  a  decided 
start.  Leicester  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  owe  their  origin  as  squares  to  that  period. 
It  was  then  that  Soho  Square  sprung  into  eiistenoa,  and  that  handsome  Harry 
Jermyn,  who,  though  a  coicomb,  and  exposed  to  have  his  head  turned  by  the  love  of 
a  queen,  appears  to  have  had  as  steady  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  as  any  Cubitt  of 
his  age,  laid  the  foundations  of  fit.  James's  Square.  Fanton  Square  certainly  (we 
hare  documentary  evidence  to  the  fact),  and,  to  judge  by  their  uchitecture,  Bridge- 
water  Square  (Barbican),  and  Queen  Square  (Westminster),  date  from  this  reign. 
Wren,  Evelyn,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  taste  for  tliis 
innovation.    The  learned  wou]d  hftve  given  them  finer  names  j  but  the  most  sorerngn 
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mgij.  in  II M,  mutlukd  wrote  &bont  "(be  UMeij  Kfinaitta,  <l«nomm&tea  iungi 
S^u&re,  but  Tulgarlj  8oho  Square ; "  uid  the  phnse  is  retained  in  the  edition  of  17&6. 
Tbit,  tre  think,  it  the  Uteat  struggle  ftg»inst  the  word  square,  and  the-moit  signal 
discomfiture  of  its  advenariea ;  for  not  only  has  tqvare  superseded  quadrate,  but  the 
"Tutgai"  Soho  has  outlived  the  King.  Eret;  extension  of  the  metjopolij  since  the 
BeTolutioa  has  brought  with  it  an  addition  to  its  squares :  it  would  be  alike  idle  and 
tedious  to  attempt  to  trace  the  bietoi?  of  their  growth  further  in  detail.  la  1734 
there  were  only  SO  squares  in  the  metropolis — including  aome  in  the  suburbs  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  and  some  of  these,  though  diguified  with  the  name 
of  square,  look  marTellously  like  courts :  at  present  there  must  be  upwards  of  100 
genuine  squares. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  there  is  gT«at  diveraity  in  the  characters  of  squarci, 
simple  though  the  elements  be  that  compose  them.  It  is  poesibte,  howsTer,  to  classify 
the  squares  of  London  into  four  grand  diviaions.  The  first  embraces  all  the  equarei 
west  of  Regeat  Street:  these  may  be  called  the  fashionable  squares.  Two  Other 
divisions  are  situated  between  Regent  Street  on  the  west,  and  Qray's  Inn  Lane  and 
Chancery  Lane  on  the  ea^t.  Hotboro  and  Oxford  Btroet  form  the  line  of  demarcatioD 
between  them.  South  of  that  line  are  situated  the  squares  which,  having  once  boon 
the  Beats  of  fashion,  and  still  bearing  on  tbeii  exterior  the  traces  of  Eaded  greatness, 
have  descended  to  become  the  haunts  of  busy  trading  life.  North  of  it  are  the  squares 
inhabited  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  law,  among  whom  mingle  wealthy  citizens  and  the 
more  solid  class  of  liUrati.  Eastward  of  Gray's  Ion  and  Cihancery  Lanes  are  the 
obsolete,  or  purely  City  squares.  There  are  anomalous  squares  within  some  of  these 
divisions.  For  example,  hut  for  its  locality  Finsbuiy  Square  might  properly  be  classed 
among  those  of  the  third  divisioQ ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  Red  Lion  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  Queen  Square,  Westmioster,  have  most  analogy  with  the  squares  of 
the  fourth ;  and  Cadogan  Square  is  first  cousin  to  Russell  Square.  But  similar  ob- 
stinate ezceptioos  &om  all  rule,  it  is  known  to  philosophers,  will  always  bid  defiance 
to  efforts  at  classification  based  upon  a  combiaatiou  of  geographical  distribution  and 
characteristic  features.  In  this  arrangemsnt,  too,  we  refer  only  to  our  immediate 
subject — the  Squares  of  London.  In  all  the  suburbs  squares  are  now  springing  up 
like  mushrooms ;  some  of  them  (Hoxton  and  Kensington,  for  example)  boast  of  squares 
of  a  venerable  antiquity. 

The  Squares  of  London  vary  much  in  regard  to  the  extettt  of  ground  they  occupy. 
According  to  Hr.  Britton,  Belgrave  Square  measures  684  feet  by  637,  but  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  detached  villas  considerably  augment  the  real  and  still  more  the 
apparent  area.  Eaton  Square,  adjoining,  occupies  an  extent  of  1637  by  371  feet, 
Cadogan  Square  is  14S0  by  370  feet ;  Qrosvenor  Square  measures  654  feet  square  ; 
Lincoln's  Ion  Fields,  773  by  624  feet ;  Portman  Square,  600  by  400  feet ;  Bryanaton« 
Square,  814  by  198  feet ;  Montague  Square,  620  by  \m  feet ;  Russell  Square,  Buston 
Square,  and  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  aie  all  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever always  the  largest  square  that  tells  the  most  effectively  in  relieving  the  sense 'of 
oppression  from  being  long  in  City  pent.  The  rapid  declivity  of  Berkeley  Square, 
and  the  gixdens  of  Luksdowne  and  Devonshire  houses  at  one  end  of  it,  by  affording  a 
wider  range  than  the  mere  square  to  the  eye,  leave  the  impression  of  more  open  sp>c«. 
The  combination  of  Mecklenburgh  Square  and  Brunswick  Square  with  tiie  Foundling 
Hospital  and  its  cabbage-garden  between,  produce  an  impression  of  extent  in  a 
different  way— from  our  feeling  that  we  do  sot  Bee  the  whole  at  <mce.    In  mo«t  of 
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the  finest  Squ&rea  of  Loodon  (BelgraTS  b  the  onlj  excepUon  we  can  ti  this  moment 
call  to  our  t«coIlectioii)  there  ii  a  considarahle  slope  of  the  ground. 

EaviDg  &lw&jB  h&d  k  penehata  for  burjiog  our  dead  out  of  our  light  m  quickly  u 
pouibl^  we  begin  with  the  fourth  diTiaion — the  Cit;  SquuM.  Thej  ftre  not  nume- 
loua,  kud  whatever  ma;  have  once  been  the  cue,  the  dust  of  neglect  and  desertioD  hai 
filled  up  the  ch&tact«riitic  lines  of  their  features,  tearing  an  intolerable  tamenesa 
about  them.  Finsburj  Square  must  be  excepted  from  this  remark:  it  ia  one  of  the 
third  class  which  has  bj  accident  strayed  into  the  City — "  a  sunbeam  that  hath  lost 
its  way."  The  rest — Cbarterbouse  Square,  Bridgewater  Square  (Barbican),  Peron- 
shire  Square  (Bishopegate),  Warwick  Square,  and  even  the  little  Squares  of  Qough 
and  Salisbury,  have  a  Btrong  clannish  likeness.  Wellctose  Square,  Trinity  Square, 
and  Red  Lion  Square,  though  not  within  the  City  boundary  are  close  upon  it,  and 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  some  of  them  are  without  the  enclosed  spots  of 
green.  In  Maitland's  day  they  were  inhabited  by  "people  of  fashion,"  "people 
of  distinction,"  "  the  better  class  of  merchants,"  and  so  forth.  Wellclose  was 
originally  called  Marine  Square,  from  being  a  favourite  residence  of  naval  officers. 
"How  altered  nowi"  Enter  Bridgewater  Square,  and  its  ornamented  edifices, 
with  rubbed  briuk  quoins  and  facings — its  Brobdingnaggian  BcaUop-sheUs  over 
some  of  the  doors,  remind  ono  of  its  former  state.  But,  like  Wordiiworth's  'Hartieap 
Well,'  "  something  ails  it  now,"  the  place  is — no,  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  poet  makes 
it,  though  grim  and  gloomy  enough  it  looks.  The  elevation  of  the  turf  in  the  cen- 
tral enclosure  reminds  one  of  those  minikin  open  spaces  with  green  turf  on  them, 
which  one  so  often  stumbles  upon  in  the  City,  and  which  might  delude  a  stranger 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  ibe  first  attempts  at  squares — something  between  the 
court  and  the  square — child-squares,  in  short,  hut  which  are  in  reality  the  fallow 
churchyards  of  churches  not  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire.  Scarcely  leas  grim,  though 
more  spacious,  is  the  Charterhouse  Square.  The  line  of  dead  wall,  the  antique 
monastic  building,  the  iron-gates  at  either  entry  into  the  square,  and  the  soot-encum- 
bered semi-Tegetation  of  the  trees,  produce  almost  as  depressing  an  effect  as  the 
sepulchrnl  haUtations  of  Bridgewater  Square.  The  other  City  Squares  have  more  of 
life  and  humanity  in  their  outward  show.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Wellclose 
Square  :  probably  the  elastic  spirits  of  the  gallant  tars,  who  were  its  earliest  occu- 
pants, lent  a  light-heartedness  to  the  very  atmosphere  that  has  never  since  deserted 
it.  But  however  dull  and  desolate  these  squares  may  seem  to  the  casual  visitant  (no 
such  fancies  dim  the  minds  of  the  residents ;  there  is  probably  more  constant  sun- 
shine of  the  soul  there  than  among  more  splendid  regions  of  the  metropolis),  there 
are  associations  that  tempt  us  at  times  to  revuit  them.  In  the  quiet  of  Charterhouse 
Square  we  are  carried  back  to  the  times  when  knightly  penitents  sought  consolation 
from  its  cloistered  owners  ;  when  the  neighbouring  Smithfietd,  instead  of  being  a 
receptacle  for  live  beef  and  mntton,  was  the  scene  of  toumamenta,  and,  yet  more  hor- 
ribly attractive,  of  the  triumph  nf  those  martyrs  whose  blood  was  the  seed  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Bridgewater  Square  occupies  the  aite  of  the  mansion  of  a  family 
from  which  sprang  the  earliest  promoter  of  that  chain  of  inland  watar  communica- 
tion which  has  done  ao  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  England.  Devonshire 
Square  was  the  spot  in  which  lingered  the  last  lady  of  rank  who  clung  to  her  ancea- 
tral  abode  in  the  City.  Gough  Square  is  still  haunted  by  the  Eidolon  of  Johnson; 
and  Bichardson's  ghost,  nervous  and  coy,  as  in  life,  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
in  Salisbury  Square. 

Pass  we  on  to  a  class  of  squares  of  more  pretensions  in  their  outer  show,  and  with 
more  robust  vitality  atill  animating  them— the  Squares  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Sobo, 
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niSee  to  rMaind  th«  reader  ihtt  Sir  P«Uif  Ld;  *nd  Rogtr  Nortk  tuvo  UtocI  is  Uie 
Piuau :  tktU  Hogmrth'*  dub  hid  iu  meetiBgt  there  ;  th»t  tha  Old  HanmoB*  sm 
long  the  &*oiiTite  reiort  of  tho  luballflni  heroe*  of  the  PeiUBsiUfti  wur ;  aad  th*t  the 
adreDturaa  of  the  neighbouriiood  hk*e  fupplied  matter  for  the  pen*  of  OongreTe  kud 
Fielding.  The  Old  Hummonu,  t^  the  waj,  w«e  the  iceoe  oS  Th»t  Johnaan  cmUed 
the  beet  aocredited  gho«t  Btor;  he  erer  heard  of!  Tiu  gboet,  that  of  Ftwd,  the  panon 
of  B(^;arth'i '  Midui^t  modem  CoOTemtion,'  Rppaarad  to  tha  waiter  ;  and  aa  tbt 
•eene  wae  the  oellar,  and  the  ghoet  nid  Dothiog,  pouiblj  it  had  beoi  purlmniag  beer, 
knd  wa«  too  drank  to  *peak. 

Lincoln'!  Inn  Pielda  ii,  in  point  of  antiquitj,  the  aeit  square  to  Cerent  QardoL 
In  1659  Jame*  Cooper,  Robert  Hutlej,  and  Francii  Finch,  Ewja.,  and  otbor  ownen 
of  "certain  parcels  of  ground  in  the  Fields,  commonly  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldi, 
were  exempted  from  all  forfeitures  and  penaltiei  thej  might  incur  in  regard  to  anj 
new  building*  they  might  erect '  on  three  sides  of  the  Hune  fields,'  previonsly  to  tha 
lit  of  October  in  that  year  :  provided  that  they  paid  for  the  public  leTTice  one  year's 
full  Talue  for  every  such  house,  within  one  month  of  it*  erection ;  and  proTided  that 
they  should  convey  the  '  residue  of  the  said  field*  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  tot 
laying  the  same  into  walk*,  for  common  use  and  benefit ;  whereby  the  annoyances 
which  formerly  have  been  in  the  same  fields  will  be  taken  away,  and  pasMUgen  there 
far  the  future  better  secured."  On  the  west,  aide  of  the  square,  sometimefl  called 
Arofa  Bow,  ara  the  most  ancient  bouses.  They  have  originally  been  ipadous,  and  aie 
ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters.  At  the  corner  of  Qreat  Queen  Street  ii  Newcaatle 
UcuH,  the  rasidence,  in  bis  day,  of  the  Duke  of  Newoastle  (tnde  Horace  Walpole  and 
'Hiunphrey  Clinker'),  probably  the  most  eccentric  statesman  Britain  has  ever  known. 
The  central  enclosure  ii  one  of  the  largest  and  fineet  of  these  public  gardens  in 
London.  Much  of  the  square  i*  now  used  as  chambers  by  solicitors,  who  h»Te  in 
some  instance*  adapted  noble  mansions  to  their  use,  by  cutting  them  into  more  than 
one,  just  M  in  some  towns  of  Scotland  the  eoonomical  Presbyterians  have  aometimca 
carved  half  a  dosen  kirks  oat  of  one  cathedral.  The  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge 
once  had  it*  chambers  here.  The  surgeons,  whose  ball  and  theatre  are  die  princtp«l 
ornament  of  the  south  side  of  the  square,  still  stand  their  ground.  The  new  law 
bnildings  harmonise  finely  with  the  associations  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  a 
worthy  oompletioQ  to  the  square. 

Soho  Square  arose  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  on  what  were  then  called  the 
So-Uoe  Fields,  and  the  statue  in  the  centre  is  said  to  be  that  of  Charle*  II.,  though 
the  'Oentleman's  Magaiine'  in  I7CK)  informs  ua  it  is  that  of  the  I>uke  of  Monmoudi. 
There  ha*  been  an  inscription  on  the  base,  which  is  now  illegible.  It  was  once  called 
Monmouth  Square,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  inhabiting  a  houso  in  it  on  tbe  site  of  Baie- 
uian's  Buildings.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  name  of  King  Square  upon  it, 
which  failed.  About  the  acoesuon  of  George  III.,  Soho  was  the  gayest  square  in 
Iiondon.  Here  were  Mrs.  Comelys'  masquerades  and  balls,  the  suppers  at  which  wen 
alleged  to  be  more  elegant  than  abundant.  The  houses  numbered  SO  and  81  were 
originally  only  one  maniion  ;  and  it  witnessed  the  confidential  oigiei  of  George  IT. 
when  Prince  of  Wale*.  Graver  associations  clung  to  it,  we  were  about  to  say,  as  we 
remembered  that  it  had  once  contained  the  residence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  the 
recollection  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  the  '  Emperer  of  Morocco,'  checked  the  phiMe.  It 
is  now  the  house  of  the  Linmean  Boeiety.  The  eiternala  of  Soho  Square  have  little 
to  recommend  them  ;  but  most  of  tbe  house*  are  spacious,  the  stairGaaea  striking  and 
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Leicester  HouK,  from  which  the  tquftre  derives  its  name,  of  which  it  wu  indeed 
the  imcleiu,  waa  built  before  the  civil  iru ;  but  the  equ&r«  itself  ii  not  older  than  the 
beginning  of  lut  ceuturj.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  vu  an  equestrian  itatue  of 
OeoTge  T.,  which  was  brought  from  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoi.  It  hat 
had  its  daj  of  splendour — when  Leicester  House  was  the  pouting  place  of  the  first 
Princes  of  Wales  of  the  IlanoverSan  djcastj— but  it  i«  sadlj  faded  now.  Sir  iMac 
Newton  resided  near  the  square  in  a  house  ;et  standing  in  St.  Martin's  Street. 
Hogarth  occupied  the  house  afterwards  converted  into  the  Sablonniire  Hotel, 
and  at  a  later  time  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
John  Hunter  lived  and  formed  his  museum  in  Leicester  Square;  and  in  a  house  in 
Lisle  Place,  immediately  adjoining  it^  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  his  discoveries  respecting 
the  nervous  system.  lAtterl;  the  tquue  hu  been  infested  with  hotels  for  the  ques- 
tionable class  of  foreigners,  wine-shades, and  the  like.  But  "Leicester's  busjsqunre" 
will  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of  Wordsworth's  moon-gaiers;  and  the  new  streets 
recently  opened  have  brought  a  stream  of  traffic  through  it,  that  at  least  give*  it 
more  vitality  ;  while  its  dull  and  dilapidated  central  enclosure  has  been  rescued  ft'om 
its  abandoned  state,  and  now  forms  the  site  of  Mr,  Wjld's  ingenious  and  magnificent 
globe  for  displaying  on  a  large  sc&le  the  geography  of  the  es^h. 

The  interest  of  Qolden  Square — nearly  coeTal  with  Sobo — is  almost  entirely 
domestic.  It  is  the  most  melancholy  of  all  the  squares  of  this  region — the  meet 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  City.  In  the  centre  is  a  itatue  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Roman  warrior,  George  II. — fcr  so  the  sculptor  by  his  costume  represents 
him — which  has  an  entertaining  bit  of  gossip  attached  it.  This,  like  the  statue  of 
Oeorge  I.,  was  formerly  at  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  formed  one 
of  a  series.  During  the  sale  that  took  place,  a  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  the 
auctioneer,  came  in,  and,  catching  his  eye,  nodded  in  token  of  friendly  ivmembrance. 
"Thank  you,  Sir,"  was  the  immediate  comment — down  went  the  hammer — "The 
statue  of  that  excellent  monarch  is  yours,"  What  could  the  possessor  do  with  nich 
an  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  but  give  it  to  the  public)  Queen  Square  (We«t- 
mintter),  which  has  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Panton  Square  (Piccadilly) — alsft 
babes  of  the  tipsy  days  of  Charles  Il.-'-are  quite  City  in  theit  charaoteristics.  Tra- 
falgar Square  (Charing  Cross)  will  bs  noticed  hereafter. 

Bemaining  westward  of  Regent  Street,  but  crossing  to  the  north  of  Holbom  and 
Oxford  Streets,  we  come  ioto  a  region  of  what  may  be  called  comfortable  squares,  as 
contrasted  with  the  pa$tt  appearance  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  or  Bridgewater  Square, 
and  their  respective  clasB-fellows  on  one  hand,  or  with  the  imposing  appearance  of 
the  west-end  squares  on  the  other.  They  are  linked  with  the  olden  time  tjtrough  the 
instrumentality  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  once  a  fashionable  region.  One  side  of  it 
naa  originally  occupied  by  Southampton  House,  built  by  the  Wriothesleys,  and 
afterwards  belonging  to  the  Bedford  family ;  Horace  Walpole  mentions  having 
visited  there.  Lord  Mansfield's  house  was  in  the  adjoining  comer  to  the  east ;  and 
here  occurred  one  of  the  most  destructive  bursts  of  the  ferocious  mob  of  Lord  Oeorge 
Qordon.  A  more  pleMing  recoUectlDn  is,  that  Btoomsbuiy  Square  was  the  widowed 
residence  of  Lady  Aachel  Russell.  On  the  nortii  side  of  the  square  is  Westmacntt'l 
noble  statue  of  Fox.  It  represents  the  statesman  seated,  arrayed  in  a  consular 
robe,  and  full  of  dignity.  The  likeness  is  said  to  be  "perfect."  The  inscriptim  is 
noticMble  for  its  sim^city— "  Chariei  James  Fox.    Eiwted  HDCCCXTI."    But  the 
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Bocietj  bj  the  futtiid&tioii  of  the  Iiandon  Unirereitj  and  tho  viciDitj  of  the  Briliih 
Muaeum.  The  scieotific  eoction  of  London  literary  men  has  therebj  been  atbkcted 
to  this  region.  The  wealth;,  who  had  do  particular  ambition  of  belonging  to  the 
firgt  fashion,  have  long  been  attracted  to  this  quarter  by  its  proximity  to  the  open 
fields;  and  the  formation  of  the  Regent's  Park  has  proved  an  additional  inducemenL 
A  society  b  here  formed  which  already  rivals  that  of  the  West  End,  as  the  noblesse  of 
the  robe  and  the  rich  fermiets-general  rivalled  in  ante-revolutionary  France  the  hi^ 
aristocracy. 

There  is  clustering  around  Bloomsbur;  Square  a  whole  nucleus  of  Eqiiares,  all 
comely,  and  some  elegant,  but  all  modem  and  middle-class,  and  devoid  of  associations 
to  tempt  uB  to  linger  in  them.  North  of  Bloomsbuiy  is  Russell  Square,  on  the  site  of 
the  former  house  and  grounds  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford.  On  the  south  side  of  Russell 
Square,  the  openiog  of  Bedford  Place  forming  a  fine  avenue,  as  it  vrere,  between  it 
and  that  of  Foi  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  Is  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  also  by 
Westmacott.  The  Duke  rests  one  arm  on  a  plough,  whilst  the  hand  of  the  other 
grasps  the  gift  of  Ceres ;  and  the  characteristics  thus  expressed  are  continued  a.nd 
still  further  developed  by  the  children,  representative  of  the  seasons,  at  tbe  four 
corners,  and  by  tbe  interesting  bas-reliefa  that  adorn  two  of  the  sides :  in  one  we  sea 
preparations  making  for  the  dinner  of  the  rustic  labourer,  his  wife  is  busy  on  her 
knees,  a  youth  is  blowing  the  horn,  and  two  countrymen  and  a  team  of  oxen  complete 
the  group ;  in  the  other  the  business  of  reaping  and  gleaning  is  shadowed  forth,  one 
of  the  figures,  a  young  woman  in  the  centre,  of  graceful  form  and  sweet  features,  is 
evidently  the  village  belle.  The  statue  has  only  this  inscription :  "  Francis,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  erected  1809."  It  is  of  bronie,  and  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  height. 
West  of  Russell  Square  is  Bedford  Square,  which  in  its  architecture  reminds  one  «f 
the  older  west-end  squares ;  and  to  the  east,  passing  along  Quildford  Street,  are 
Queen  Square,  which  also  has  its  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  (what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  very  striking  and  interesting  square)  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburg 
Squares,  vrith  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  grounds  between  them.  To  tbe  north  of 
this  range  of  squares  is  a  group  consisting  of  Regent  Square,  in  which  is  the  Scottish 
National  Church,  built  for  the  Rev.  E.  Irving,  of  "unknown  tongue"  celebrity,  a 
large  building  in  the  gotbic  style,  which,  though  not  very  pure,  is  effective  j  Torring- 
ton,  Wobum,  Gordon,  Tavistock,  and  Euaton  Squares,  together  with  the  semi-square 
Burton  Crescent,  which  contains  an  indifferent  bronse  status  of  the  old  reformer. 
Major  Cartwright,  are  all  new,  spruce,  and  uninteresting.  Fitzroy  Square  is  the  monu- 
ment of  a  failure ;  only  two  sides  were  built  on  tbe  original  plan,  the  other  two  lying 
waste  for  many  years.  With  great  architectural  pretensions,  it  is  ponderous,  and 
never  took  with  tbe  public.  Its  vicinity  is  much  affected  by  artists,  who  find  it 
convenient  to  live  between  their  aristocratic  patrons  and  emptoyera  in  tbe  wcst-md 
squares,  and  their  possibly  more  lucrativa  employers  in  the  bouses  which  surround 
the  Bedford  Square  group. 

It  is  in  the  west-end  squares  that  the  chavacteristics  of  this  feature  of  tbe  TiVgliih 
metropolis  are  most  perfectly  developed;  and  on  this  account  it  may  rewaid  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  more  in  detail,  commencing  with  tbe  oldest. 

St.  James's  Square  is  noticed  by  two  of  oar  best  domestic  historians — Erelyn  and 
Horace  Walpole.  Tbe  former  saw  it  in  its  Jn&ncy,  the  tatter  in  tbe  vigour  ^  man- 
hood.   It  may  have  a  little  declined  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  be  less  iresfa  than 
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vrstei  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  makea  little  appearance  from  the  pavS,  but  ii  a 
beautiful  OTnameot  as  Been  from  the  first-floor  windows.    William  III.  is  the  tutelar 


genius  of  the  place,  and  a  fitter  could  not  be  found  for  the  faTOurit«  haunt  of  the 
king  whose  eleration  to  the  throne  transferred  the  sceptre  for  a  time  to  the  DoMlit; 
of  England.  His  statue,  bj  the  younger  Bacon,  erected  in  1806,  omameatB  the 
centre  of  the  aquare.  The  comer  bouse,  on  the  right  hand,  as  jou  enter  from  Pall 
Mall,  is  Norfolk  House,  in  which  Oeorge  III,  was  bom.  Next  door  livee  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  fronting  his  Grace,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  is  fitting  that  bishops  should  live  under  the  Kgis  of  him  who  turned 
out  the  king  who  committed  the  BeTeo  bishops  to  the  Tower.  It  b  also  fitting  th'at 
they  should  affect  the  squaro  around  which  the  future  champion  of  high  ehurchinn, 
Samuel  Johnson,  has  walked  oil  night  with  Savage,  when  neither  could  find  a 
lodging.  No.  11,  in  the  north-west  comer,  the  msnsioD  of  the  Wyndhom  Club,  per- 
petuates the  name  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  Snglisb  statesmen,  whose 
memor;  would  deserve  to  be  held  iu  honour  were  it  onl;  for  his  devoted  attachment 
to  Burke.  There  is  something  beautiful  exceedingly  in  the  enduring  Jove  of  on 
intelligent  for  a  great  man.  This  club  has  a  good  library.  Another  library  occupies 
Ko.  IS:  the  London  Library,  on  institution  of  rapidly  increasing  importance,  founded 
and  maintained  chiefly  by  literary  men,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  by  tlteir  mutual 
aid  a  comprehensive  collection  of  valuable  books,  to  be  at  the  service  of  each  in  their 
own  bouses  under  certain  regulations.  The  row  of  houses  between  St.  James's  Square 
and  Pall  Mall  are  less  stately  than  those  on  the  other  ude  of  the  square,  and  turn 
their  iiack-fronts  to  it,  for  the  same  reason  probably,  that  Mrs.  McClartie's  servant,  in 
the  'Cottagers  of  Qlenburnie,'  is  said  to  have  turned  her  bock  on  the  family  when 
supping  along  with  them — as  an  expression  of  humility.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
lodging-houses :  we  remember  a  whole  detachment  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  brigade 
quartered  in  one.  Like  these  dwellings  tn  the  square,  rather  than  of  it,  are  the 
Erechtheum  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs,  entering  severally  from  York  and  King 
Streets,  and  baring  windows  looking  into  the  square.  The  Colonial  Club,  like  the 
Wyndhom,  made  a  lodgment  iu  it,  having  occupied  for  a  time  the  mansion  once 
inhabited  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.     It  has  now  vanished. 

We  now  proceed  up  York  Street,  along  Piccadilly,  and  turn  through  Berkeley  Street, 
into  Berkeley  Square.  This  square,  as  Malcolm  has  observed  before  us,  is  worthy  of 
notice  rather  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  so  much  greater  than  is 
usually  found  in  London,  than  for  anything  remarkable  in  its  buildings.  It  was  this 
picturesque  character  of  the  district  that  attracted  the  Berkeleys,  Bevcnshires,  and 
Clarendons  of  a  former  day  to  plant  their  mansions  near  it.  The  south,  or  lower  side 
of  the  square^  is  occupied  by  the  wall  of  a  garden,  in  which  stands  a  stone  house  of 
rather  heavy  proportions,  built  in  1765,  by  the  favourite  (ormmre  properly  the  reputed 
favourite)  Bute,  and  sold  by  him  incomplete  to  the  Earl  of  Sbelbume,  afterwards 
Marquees  of  Lansdovme,  whose  designation  it  bears.  Here  were  once  lodged  the 
Lansdowne  M8S.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  (not) 
ornamented  by  a  huge  statue  of  Oeorge  III.,  on  a  clumsy  pedestoL  "  The  charming 
I«dy  Mary  Montague"  died  in  this  square,  and  what  would  have  teased  her  more 
than  dying,  an  obituary  notice  was  penned  by  another  old  woman,  as  sarcastic  as  her- 
self— Horace  Walpole.  Hill  Street,  issuing  from  the  west  side  of  the  square,  reminds 
us  of  Hay  Hill,  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
greatly  to  the  horror  of  the  political  purists  of  that  immaculate  day.     Berkeley 
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interioTs  ftre  fine,  hftviog  h&lb  and  BtaircMea  from  duigni  bj  Kent.    It  u  also  one  of 
the  otdeM  iquarea,  dating  from  the  rBign  of  Queen  Anna. 

AV«  paw  ODWuds  in  ft  north-weat  direotioD  til!  we  reach  Qratrenor  8qii*r«L  It 
derivea  ita  nams  (along  with  Orosrenor  Street,  &nd  OrgsTsnOT  Gkte  in  H^de  Pwi) 
horn  Sir  Richard  QroBvenor,  a  mightr  builder  in  hia  day,  who  waa  cupbearer  at  the 
coronation  of  Oeorge  II.,  and  died  in  I73S.  The  centre  ii  a  apaciaUH  garden,  lud  out 
bj  Kent,  and  ia  worthj  of  his  landscape-gardening  poWHTR,  The  house*  ara  diveraified 
in  theit  architectural  character  ;  the  firoatt  txt  somB  of  brick  and  etone,  some  of 
rubbed  brlcki,  with  their  quoins,  windowi,  and  door-cases  of  itone.  The;  bare  all  the 
fiileet  feature  of  a  British  noblemui'i  maniion — spaciouBDese.  We  do  not  meet  hen 
with  the  thabbj  attempt,  to  common  to  other  parte  of  the  metropolis,  to  create  a  taim 
appearance  of  greatneai,  bj  lending  the  hce  of  one  great  building  to  two,  three,  at 
mote  eomparatiTel;  small  house*.  The  extent  of  the  square  (lii  acres)  require* 
housee  of  a  large  site  lo  t^l;  small  mms  would  be  lost  around  it  Within  the  in- 
closure  if  au  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.,  almost  hidden  in  summer  b;  the  mi^ 
touuding  foliage.  It  was  made  b;  Tan  Noet,  and  erected  b;  Bir  Richard  Qrosrenor 
in  1728,  near  the  redoubt  called  Oliver's  Mount ;  for  the  line  of  fortifications  erected 
bj  the  Londoners  during  the  ciril  wars  ran  across  the  space  now  occupied  bj  Oros- 
TODor  Bquare.  In  March,  1727,  the  Jacobites  one  night  attached  a  plaevd  to  the 
statue,  noways  flattering  to  the  original  or  his  family.  This  square  continues  to  be  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  oldest  titled  fiunilieB,  notwithstanding  the  perseTering  effort* 
of  the  Mtnerra  Press  noTelifts,  and  their  luccenort  of  tJia  Bilrei^fork  school^  to  vnt- 

A  short  walk  along  Nortik  Audlej  Street,  across  Oxford  Street,  and  up  Orchard 
Street,  brings  us  to  Portman  Square.  The  building  of  this  sqnaro  commenced  in  1761^ 
but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  In  extent  it  is  equal  to  QrosTcow 
Square,  the  central  enclosure  is  equally  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  all  but 
equally  imposing  in  appearance.  Portman  Square  appears,  however,  to  be  a  shade 
less  a  faTOUiite  with  the  high  nobility — possibly  because  it  is  a  little  further  from 
the  Park,  and  deeper  in  the  mass  of  houses.  The  north-west  angle  of  Portman  Square 
is  occupied  hy  Montague  House,  once  the  residuice  of  the  queen  of  the  blues.  Here 
were  the  feaUker-haugiugs  rang  by  Oowper,  here  Miss  Burney  was  welcomed,  and  here 
Sam  Johnson  for  a  moment  grew  tame.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  invite 
annually  all  the  little  chimney-sweepers  in  the  metropolis  to  a  regale  in  her  house 
and  garden,  "that  they  might  enjoy  one  hsppy  day  in  the  year,"  These  May-day 
festivals  have  ceased,  as  have  those  of  J^n  White,  celebrated  by  Elia :  but,  in  recom- 
pense, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  of  the  sufferings  of  little  cAiiinney-sweeps 
also  has  passed  awayi  The  well-wooded  garden  of  Montague  House  adds  to  thecfaann 
of  Portman  Square. 

Montague  Square  and  Bryanstone  Square  are  twin  deformities,  the  former  of  which 
is  placed  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Montague  House.  They  are  long  natrow  stripe 
of  ground,  fenced  in  by  two  monotonous  rows  of  flat  houses.  In  the  centre  of  the 
green  turf  which  runs  up  the  middle  of  BryaDstone  Square  is  a  dwarf  weeping  aah, 
which  resembles  strikingly  a  gigantic  umbrella  or  toad-stool ;  and  in  the  correspoitding 
site  in  Montague  Square  is  a  pump,  with  a  flower-pot  shaped  like  an  Urn  on  the  top 
of  it.  A  range  of  balconies  runs  along  the  front  of  the  houses  in  Bryanstone  Squai«; 
but  the  innmtea  appear  to  entertain  dismal  apprehensions  of  the  thievish  propensittes 
of  their  neighbours,  for  between  every  two  balconies  is  introduced  a  terrible  ehevkox- 
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de-Mse.  The  maiiBions  in  MoDtague  Square  ue  conilructed  after  the  moat  approred 
Brighton  faBhioD,  each  with  its  little  bulging  protuberance  to  adroit  of  a  peep  into 
the  neighbouis'  parlours.  These  two  oblonga,  though  dignified  itith  the  name  of 
squares,  belong  rather  to  the  anomalous  "places"  vhich  economical  modem  builders 
contrive  to  carve  out  of  the  corners  of  mews-lanes  behind  squares,  and  dispose  of  with 
a  profit  to  those  who  wish  to  live  near  the  great. 

Returning  to  Portman  Square,  we  bend  our  course  eastward  to  Manchester  Bquare. 
Mancheater  House,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  square,  wu  commenced  in 
1T76:  the  square  was  not  completed  till  1788.  A  square,  to  be  called  Queen  Anno'i 
Square,  with  a  church  in  the  centre,  had  been  contemplated  in  tho  reign  of  that 
Queen,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  ground,  Ijiog  waste,  was  pur- 
chased  b;  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  house  erected  upon  it,  and  his  title  given  to 
the  square  that  grew  up  in  front  of  it.  On  the  sudijen  death  of  the  Duke  in  1788, 
his  maniion  was  purchased  b;  the  King  of  Spain  as  a  residence  for  his  ambassador. 
It  subsequentlj  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford ;  but  has  re- 
mained in  a  great  measure  a  diplomatic  palace.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
French  ambassador. 

Cavendish  Square  and  Hanover  Square,  north  and  south  of  Oxford  Street,  bare, 
from  their  proiimitj,  the  appearance  of  being  connected  by  the  ligature  of  a  short 
street.  They  were  commenced  about  the  same  time.  Cavendish  Square  was  planned 
in  171S,  and  the  ground  laid  out  two  years  afterwards.  Hanover  Square  was  not 
built  in  1716 ;  in  1720  it  is  mentioned  in  plans  of  London. 

The  large  gloomy  mansion,  enclosed  by  a  blank  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  Caven- 
dish Square,  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  built  by  Lord  Bingley,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  in  1722.  The  north  side  consisted  oiiginally  of  four 
houses,  of  considerable  architectural  meric ;  but  some  Qoth  has  erected  a  staring 
yellow  structure  betneen  two  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Chandos — Pope's  contemporary 
—purchased  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  square,  intending  to  erect  a  magnificent 
mansion  upon  it.  Only  the  two  wings,  however,  were  erected — the  two  end  houses. 
The  two  centre  houses,  ultimately  built  instead  of  a  central  mansion,  are  fine  build- 
ings of  Portland  stone.  It  was  not  here,  but  in  Chandos  House,  Chandos  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  that  the  terrible  blow  struck  the  gratid  duke,  as  he  was  called,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  Preparations  with  which  all  England  had  rung  were  made 
for  the  christening  of  his  infant  heir  ;  the  King  and  Queen  stood  sponsors  in  person  ; 
the  child  was  seized  with  convulsions  in  the  nurse's  arms,  and  died  during  the  cere- 
mony, the  presumed  cause  being  the  excessive  glare  of  light.  The  domestic  annals  of 
England  do  not  record  such  another  withering  rebuke  of  vain  ostentation.  The  Duke 
died  soon  after ;  and  the  Duchess  shut  herself  up  in  the  house  which  had  witnessed 
the  blasting  of  her  hopes,  where  she  moped  till  death  released  her.  To  return  to 
Cavendish  Square — the  central  statue  of  tjie  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  erected,  as  the 
inscription  informs  us,  by  Lieutenant  General  Strode,  in  memory  of  "his  private 
kindness  ;  in  honour  of  his  public  virtue,"  in  1777.  The  private  kindness  we  are 
bound  to  belieVfe,  and  gratitude  is  at  all  times  an  admirable  quality  ;  but  Oeneial 
Strode  should  have  made  somewhat  surer  about  the  public  virtue,  before  he  called 
upon  the  public  to  participate  in  his  own  feelings  of  admiration.  Popular  nicknames 
have  generally  much  truth  wrapped  up  iu  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  is  by 
no  means  an  exception.  "The  Butcher"  was  the  title  applied  to  him  in  hu  own  day, 
and  it  is  likely  to  outlive  the  statue  which,  in  disregard  to  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature,  hks  been  set  up.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  Duke's  services  In 
overthrowing  the  rebels  at  Oulloden,  or  thej  may  even  agree  that  they  were  n 
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'^  little  blood-letting,"  are  uckeoiDg  to  contemplste. 

Oxford  Sqiure  wu  originally  intended  to  b&ve  been  the  n&me  of  the  opposite 
■quBje,  but  aJulatioa  of  the  new  djnaatj  Guggected  the  change  to  HanoTer.  A  Int 
of  the  original  occupants  has  been  preserved :  the;  sre  almost  all  QenetaU.  Thi«  is 
characteristic  of  the  earlj  perfod  of  the  reTolutionarj  era,  when  standing  amies 
grew  up  in  consequence  of  the  country  being  so  much  more  implicated  in  continental 
brawls  ;  and  because  the;  were  needed  to  put  down  the  feudal  retainers  of  the  T017 
chiefs — a  feat  bejond  the  powers  of  the  City  "  trained  bands."  There  is  another  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  Qeorgian  era  that  clung  to  Hanover  Square :  its  progress  ma 
for  many  years  impeded  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles,  from  1718  to  1720.  There  is 
somEthiog  peculiar  to  this  square  in  the  approach  from  the  south.  The  street  joint 
its  centre,  and  the  bouses  on  either  eide  conveige  as  thej  recede  ^m  the  aquara. 
This  gires  the  grouud-plan  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gridiron — the  church  of 
St.  George  supplying  the  nob  of  the  handle.  Facing  this  street,  however,  is  the  coloa- 
sal  statue  in  bronze  of  William  Fitt,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  public  statues  ;  a 
production  of  Chantrey's,  erected  in  1831.  IlanoTer  Squsjre  forma,  in  some  sort,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  squares  immediately  west  and  those  immediately  east  of 
Regent  Street ;  for  though  it  has  not  lost  all  its  original  brightness,  nor  had  Its  ox- 
cess  of  glory  obscured,  something  of  its  eiclusiveness  hath  departed  from  it. 

Our  subject  now  leads  us  Co  a  subdivision  of  the  West  End  squares  of  very  recent 
growth.  Tlie  district  immemorially  known  as  The  Five  Fiddt,  "  where  the  robbers  lie 
in  wait,"  was  laid  out  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  noble  proprietor,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  constructed  into  streets  and  squares.  The  principal  part  was  engaged  in 
182S  by  the  Messrs.  Cubilt,  who  immediately  began  raising  the  surface,  and  forming 
streets  and  communications.  The  whole  of  the  district  was  also  intersected  by  im- 
mense sewers,  which,  haTing  a  considerable  fall  to  the  Thames,  through  a  dry  gravelly 
soil,  secure  even  the  lower  stories  against  damp.  Such  an  advantage,  together  with 
ths  vicinity  of  the  Parks  and  of  the  new  Fimlico  Palace,  rapidly  attracted  inhabit- 
ants. Tuttersall's  sees  itself  endavi  in  London  with  astonishment ;  and  Ranelagh, 
seeing  the  tido  of  fashionable  houses  rising  up  towards  it,  bewails  the  precipitant 
of  its  owners,  in  allowing  it  to  be  covered  by  inferior  houses,  waterworks,  and 
factories.  Its  claim  to  mingle  among  the  gay  and  noble  has  been  forfeited — bj  no 
fault  of  its  own — but  still  irrecoverably  forfeited.  It  is  a  strange  feeling  with  which 
one  treads  this  new  region  of  princely  mansions,  thinking  of  the  duck-ponds  and  clay- 
pits  of  one's  boyhood.  And  to  the  old  among  us  it  is  peopled  with  still  more  unequi- 
vocally rural  associations.  A  respectable  builder,  near  Sloase  Street,  has  spoken  to  us 
of  the  nightingales  which  used  to  serenade  him  from  his  own  garden)  and  a  vene- 
rable septuagenarian  remembers  the  time  when,  from  Norwood,  he  could  see  with  a 
spy-glass  his  children  sporting  in  the  garden  behind  his  house  in  Qrosvenor  Place. 

The  most  gorgeous  of  our  squares  is  Belgrave  Square.  The  central  space  is,  per- 
haps, too  large  to  admit  even  of  such  large  houses  as  are  here  telling,  en  maiae,  as  a 
square.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  an  advantage,  considering  the  locality.  Belgravo 
Square  is  situated  between  town  and  country,  though  the  town  ia  stUTouading  i^  a 
neiglibourhood  springing  up  on  the  south,  between  it  and  the  river,  where  we  find 
Warwick  Square  and  Eccleston  Square,  its  genuine  descendants,  though  in  a  leu 
magnificent  style.  Still  the  houses  become  less  dense,  like  a  London  fog,  as  one 
approaches  its  outskirts.  Hyde  Park  lies  behind  it;  St.  James's  Park  iutervenot 
between  it  and  town ;  the  great  thorough&res  in  the  vicinitj  have  more  of  the  road 
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standing  oUiquel;  to  the  Bides  of  the  B^uare,  looL  like  a  hint  taken  from  the  poeition 
of  Montague  Houia  in  Partman  Square,  and  in  conjunction  with  bo  spacious  an  area 
hare  a  good  effect.  It  maj  be  prejudice  on  out  part — a  boriJ  view,  the  consequence 
of  our  iBsthetical  &culty  having  been  developed  among  the  old  squares,  and  received 
their  impresi  so  deep  as  to  be  indelible — but  we  should  have  better  liked  less  uni- 
formity in  the  architecture.  We  prefer  individual  character  in  the  houses ;  we  do  not 
like  to  see  them  merelj  parts  of  an  architectunl  whole,  like  soldiers,  who  are  only 
parts  of  a  rank.  But  this  regimental  fashion  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
young  generation  growing  up  among  Belgrave  Squares,  Saton  Squares,  Lowndes 
Squares,  Chester  Squares,  and  their  humbler  imitonts,  may  think  differently  from 

Eaton  Square  may  claim  a  notice  here,  and  along  with  it  Euston  Square,  in  a  less 
aristodstica)  region,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  character.  Squares  proper  have 
various  entrances ;  but  iu  all  of  them  the  square  is  evidently  the  main  thing,  and  the 
entrances  subordinate  to  them.  But  for  the  names  at  the  corners  of  Euston  Square 
and  Eaton  Square,  they  might  be  taken  for  a  mere  bulging  out  of  the  highway  which 
bisects  them.  They  belong  stiU  more  decidedly  than  Belgrave  Square  to  what  geolo- 
gists would  caU  the  transition  formation — the  structures  intermediate  between  town 
and  suburbs.  The  effect  of  the  square,  massive,  protruding  porches  of  Eaton  Square 
is  heavy  ;  but  this  defect  is  amply  redeemed  in  the  apprehension  of  any  one  who  wan- 
ders through  it  on  a  summer  evening,  by  the  use  to  which  the  ingenious  inhabitants 
turn  them.  They  are  made  hanging-gardens — may  they  have  a  longer  lease  of  exist' 
ence  and  a  more  prosperous  end  than  those  of  Babylon  1 — from  which  the  breezes 
descend  redolent  of  mignonette,  "  the  fragrant  weed,  the  Frenchman's  darting." 
Euston  Square  is  remarkable  for  the  caryatides  of  St.  Fancias  Church — would  that  it 
bad  a  better  steeple,  and  that  the  range  of  ornaments  along  its  eaves  did  not  so 
strikingly  resemble  pattypans !  At  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  square,  a  little 
back  from  the  line  of  houses,  ta  a  massive  archway  of  good  solid  proportions,  the 
gateway  to  the  terminus  of  the  Birmingham  Bailnay. 

Of  the  squares  beyond  the  river  the  only  one  we  can  charge  our  memory  with  a 
particular  recollection  of  is  Kenningtou  Oval,  which  is  not  a  square  any  more  than 
Finsbury  Circus,  and  which,  moreover,  seems  to  make  little  haste  to  completion. 
Eennington  Common  and  Camberwell  Qreen  will,  probably,  be  manufactured  into 
squares  ere  long.  Viewed  as  matSrid  they  are  not  more  hopeless  than  were  "  the  five 
fields"  upon  which  Belgrave  Square  Las  sprung  up.  When  the  park,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  Battersea  Fields,  becomes  a  reality,  there  will  certiunly  be  squares 
constructed  around  it. 
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creacents,  fonumg  one  nhole,  only  Bepanted  by  roada,  namely  Oxford  and  C^imbridge 
Squares,  and  Soutbnick  and  Korfolk  Crescents,  the  architecture  of  the  whole  of 
which  are  in  the  Belgrarian  style. 

It  is,  however,  in  tbo  suburb  which  extends  wcatvard  from  Belgrade  Square  that 
squareB  are  to  be  found  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  stron  the  brooks  in  Tsllom- 
brosa."  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  the  einmple  was  set  by  Eensingtoa  Sqaai« 
at  a  very  early  period.  Between  1730  and  1740  we  are  certain  that  Kermogtoa 
Square  was  in  existence,  and  a  good  place  of  fashion,  for  it  was  there  that  the  modest 
and  immaculate  Lctitia  Pilkinglou  fbrccd  herself  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Sork  to 
ask  him  to  subscribe  to  her  book.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the  houses  bespeaks  ui 
antiquity  at  the  least  as  great  as  this — the  fashion  of  the  doors  and  windows — the 
huge  scallop-shells  over  some  of  the  doors.  The  residence  of  the  Court  at  Kensingtoa 
Palace  oaturally  led  some  of  the  dignified  clergy  and  the  nobility  who  held  offices  in 
the  household  to  seek  residences  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hence  a  more  conrtly 
style  of  building  than  in  other  suburban  villages. 

Kelt  upon  Kensington  Square  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn)  followed  the 
squares  and  places  projected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  town  laid  out  by  him,  and 
called  Hans-Town,  after  himself,  between  Chelsea  and  Brampton.  There  ia  Hans 
Place  (Heii^onal),  of  which  Mrs.  Ilall  has  declared,  in  her  '  Maid  Marian,'  it  is  so 
quiet  that  the  very  cats  who  come  to  reside  there  unlearn  the  art  of  mewing.  There 
is  Cadogan  Square,  which,  from  its  peculiar  relation  to  Sloane  Street,  might  have  been 
classed  along  with  Euaton  and  Eaton  Squares,  were  it  not,  as  Touchstone  has  it,  "  like 
an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side."  And  there  ia  Sloane  Square,  as  bare  and  inter- 
sected with  crossings  as  Kennington  Common,  as  tiny  in  its  proportions  as  B«d  Lion 
Square,  and  combining  with  a  rare  excess  of  commonplace  ail  that  is  uninteresting 
in  both. 

Thus  initiated  as  a  land  of  squares,  the  fashion  grew  in  Chelsea,  Brompton,  and 
Kensington,  and  spread  westward.  Chelsea  has  its  Trafalgar  Square,  or  at  least  two 
sides  and  a  half  of  it ;  and  the  houses  in  tront  of  the  College  may  assume  the  airs  of 
a  square  quite  as  legitimately  as  the  squarc.<!  oF  Mecklenburgh  and  Brunswick  already 
noticed.  Brompton  has  Trevor  Square  ;  Montpelier  Square  (so  called  probably  be- 
cause it  is  more  shut  in  from  a  free  current  of  air  than  any  other)  ;  Brompton  Square 
(which  includes  the  busy  traffic  of  the  world  by  its  gates) ;  Alexander  Square,  which 
is  not  a  square,  nor  anything  else  to  which  a  name  can  be  given,  and  Thurloe  Square. 
And,  lastly,  Kensington  has,  in  addition  to  Kensington  Square  proper,  Pembroke 
Square,  plain  enough  in  its  exterior,  but,  though  unpretending,  it  has  a  pretty  air  of 
lightness  and  quietude ;  and  EdwarJs  Square,  which  we  are  glad  to  And  last  on  the  list 
of  suburban  squares,  as  we  would  fain  part  from  them  with  an  agreeable  Impression. 
Edwards  Square  stands  behind  backs.  It  is  directly  at  the  back  of  the  range  of  bouses 
that  front  to  Holland  House,  and  it  stands  sidling  backward  from  Pembroke  Square. 
The  bouses  are  all  small,  yet  the  central  enclosure  is  more  spacious  and  more  taste- 
fully laid  out  than  in  niany  squares  that  force  themselves  ostentatiously  upon  notice. 
This  delicious  square,  thus  stowed  away  in  a  comer,  must  have  been  designed  by  one 
who  wished  to  carry  the  finest  amenities  of  Patriciun  life  into  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  narrowest  Incomed  families  of  the  middle  class.  We  regret  to  add  that  so  de- 
ligbtnil  a  plan  did  not  originate  with  an  Englishman  :  Edwards  Square  was  a  French- 
man's speculation,  built  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Edwardses,  Lords  KeoilDgtOO, 
whence  its  nune. 
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But,  in  addition  to  tb«  cotoI  etructure  and  aTchitectun  of  thes«  new  tquans,  Lon- 
don is  getting  ftlaea  u  nell  ks  aquara.  Bj  ^aeet  an  meant  the  continontal  v&cuunw 
of  that  name,  not  the  rows  of  houasB  which  have  hitherto  been  so  desigoated  in  Eng- 
land, because  nobody  could  invent  another  name  for  them.  Waterloo  Place,  with  tiia 
adjoining  opening  from  which  the  Duke  of  York's  pillar  ariaes,  is  of  this  class ;  and  a 
verj  fine  one  it  is,  owing  to  its  connection  with  St.  James's  Park  hj  a  broad  flight  of 
■tops.  The  pillar  waa  completed  in  1836,  and  consists  of  B  colossal  bmnie  statue  of 
the  "  Soldier's  Friend,"  on  the  top  of  Doe  of  the  ugliest  columns  perhaps  that  the  wit 
of  sculptor  ever  jet  devised,  of  pale  red  granite,  ISO  feet  high.  The  best  thing  about 
the  whole  is  the  rien  from  the  summit ;  what  the  Monument  is  for  the  east  the  Duke 
of  Tork's  pillar  forma  for  the  west  of  London.  Ttafalgar  Square  is  another,  though 
so  much  can  scarcelj  be  said  in  ita  praise.  Eveu  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  IT. 
b;  Chantrej,  one  of  his  least  effective  works,  and  the  bronEe  basso-relieTos  on  the  base 
of  the  Nelson  column  (only  three  of  them  placed  jet),  though  creditable  in  them- 
aelvea,  tie  uQable  to  redeem  the  architectural  character  of  the  place  ;  its  only  real 
omamenta  are  St.  Martin's  Oburch  and  the  atatue  of  Charles  I.,  of  which  the  artist 
was  Hubert  le  B<but.  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard  are  also  places,  though  the  latter, 
from  its  garden  enclosure,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  square.  In  it  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  George  Canning,  by  Westmacott.  Park  Crescent  also,  forming  the  northern 
termination  of  Portland  Place,  partakes  of  a  mixed  character ;  the  architecture  is 
lighter  than  that  of  Portland  Place,  and  in  the  enclosure  ia  a  bronEe  statue,  by 
Oahagan,  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.' 

At  the  Mansion  Houae  ia  a  place,  which  is  likewise  fine,  though  irregular.  The 
Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Mansion  House  form  goodlj  boundary  lines,  and  the  equea- 
trian  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  occupies  a  striking  portion  in  the. 
centre.  Another  place  is  formed  at  some  little  distance  where  King  William  Street 
and  Oracechurch  Street  unite,  it  is  smaller  and  even  more  irregular  than  the  pr«- 
ceding,  but  it  affords  room  for  a  ponderous  and  rather  awkward  statue  of  King  Wil- 
liam himself;  mere  massiveoess  la  not  grandeur;  the  statue  is  a  standing  figure, 
above  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  blocks  of  granite  only, 
weighing  20  tons  ;  better  figures  have  been  made  with  less  material.  Hence  also  is 
seen  at  an  angle  the  Monument,  which  has  a  history  of  ita  own  to  which  we  can  do 
no  more  than  allude,  and  a  beauty  of  its  own  which  we  need  not  point  out,  for, 
tbough  not  what  Wren  wished  to  make  it,  it  is  hy  far  the  handsomest  pillar  in 
Loudon,  perhaps  we  may  say  in  England. 

STEtEETa 
It  is  neither  possible  nornecessarj  to  go  into  the  same  detail  with  the  streets  of  London 
that  we  have  indulged  in  with  the  squares.  The  great  mass  of  the  streets  possess  little 
individuality,  though  when  thrown  into  groups  thej  are  more  or  less  strikingly 
characterised.  We  shall  therefore  only  rapidly  trace  the  main  arteries,  and  not  stop  to 
dilate  on  or  describe  the  two-storied  or  three^toried  bouses  round  Ratcliff,  of  which  al- 
most every  one  is  a  shop  or  lodging-house  ;  nor  the  buildings  round  Goodman's  Fields, 
Bugar-baking-houses,  and  dwellings  for  Oerman  workmen,  giving  it  the  air  of  a  foreign 
colony,  not  lessened  by  a  largo  sprinkling  of  Jews ;  nor  the  long-windowed  houses  of 
the  Spitalfielda  weavers,  with  their  gardens  wherever  possible,  and  their  pigeons  and 
singing  birds  ;  nor  the  miserable  streets,  courts  and  alleys,  that  fiank  the  great  city 
thoroughfares,  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  workmen  of  the  ahops  and  warohouses,  who 
naturally  desire  to  be  near  their  work,  and  in  which  the  cholera  of  1848-9  committed 
sudi  fearful  rsvagea ;  nor  tA  these  of  the  t»ntten  and  fellmongeTs  of  Bermondsey,  or 
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those  in  the  treat  are  somewhat  cleaner  and  opener  than  those  in  the  city  or  ia  Bouth- 
wark,  but  not  much.  Many  "rookeries,"  as  thej  have  been  called,  have  b«en  pulled 
domi,  but  the  benefit  of  letting  air  and  light  into  dense  collectimu  of  hoveb  unfit  for 
human  beings  to  lire  in,  has  been  considet^bly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  a  proTijioD 
of  better,  more  conveaient,  yet  as  cheap,  dwellings  to  remove  into.  Let  us  hope  this 
want  will  shortly  be  supplied,  as  efforts  have  been  nuule,  by  constructing  model  lodg- 
ing-houses, to  show  that  clean,  decent,  and  healthy  lodgings  may  be  provided  at 
as  low  or  lower  a  rate  as  has  been  hitherto  charged  for  shelter  in  dens  of  disease  and 
crime,  and  yet  afibrd  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

The  main  street  of  London  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  beginning  at  Mile  End, 
runs  to  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  soathem 
branch  scarce  ending  before  it  reaches  Hammersmith  ;  the  northeni  branch  rumung 
to  Bayswater. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  east.  The  thoroughfare  at  Mile  £nd  is  wide,  and  the  traffic 
considerable,  as  it  is  the  high  road  to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties,  but  the  house* 
and  shops  are  not  of  a  very  magnificent  description.  In  the  road,  however,  stauil  the 
City  of  London  TTnion  Workhouse,  built  in  184S,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  campanile  in  the  centre,  100  feet  in  height,  and  two 
towers,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  each  70  feet  in  height ;  the  interior  arrangements  are 
very  complete :  there  is  a  handsome  chapel  and  a  dining-hall  to  accommodate  800 
persons,  100  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high,  with  an  open  timber  roof,  an 
anomalous  feature  in  the  Italian  style,  but  not  ineffective  here ;  also  the  Jews'  Ho»- 
piteJ,  the  Loudon  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Workhouse,  none  of  them  remarkable  aa 
architectural  objects  ;  and  a  number  of  almshouses,  amongwbich  those  belonging  to 
the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  are  said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  on  the  green  plat  in  front  of  them  is  a  statue  to  a  beno- 
fact^r,  Captain  Sandes.  As  we  approach  Whitechapel  High-street  the  shops,  at  least, 
assume  a  more  imposing  character,  and  from  this  point  commerce  has  taken  such  com- 
plete possession  of  the  leading  thoroughfare,  that  almost  every  house  ii  a  shop,  until 
we  reach  the  western  ends  of  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
Whitechapel  a  haymarket  is  held,  and  a  butchers'  market  occupies  the  southmi 
side  of  the  western  end.  Butchers'  shops  are  not  very  ornamental  in  general,  bot  in 
almost  every  other  trade  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  render  the  shop  iront 
as  handsome,  as  light,  and  as  bvourable  for  the  display  of  goods,  as  possible.  Among 
all  others  the  public  houses  may  be  said  to  excel  in  their  architectural  pretensions, 
not  always  in  the  happiest  style,  and  the  drapers  and  clothes'-salesmen  in  shop-frontt. 
In  Whitechapel,  and  other  wide  thoroughfares  at  the  east  end,  the  goods  exposed  in 
these  windows  are  generally  rather  of  a  humble  and  cheap  kind  ;  but  the  windows 
are  nevertheless  glazed  with  plate-glass,  and  lighted  with  a  profusion  of  gas-jets,  such 
as  only  the  gin-palaces  can  equal.  On  approaching  Aldgate  we  find,  among  many 
shops  of  tbii  ctiaracter,  one  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary shop  it  U,  for  it  occupies  the  site  of  seven  bouses,  and  may  be  said  to  reach  from 
the  ground  to  the  roof,  ever;  story  being  fronted  with  plate-glass,  and  filled  with 
goods.  From  Aldgate  to  St.  Paul's,  whether  we  go  by  way  of  Fenchurch  Street  and 
Lombard  Street,  or  Leadenhall  Street  and  Comhill,  shops  of  this  character  are  not  par- 
ticularly observable  ;  iu  these  streets  there  is,  perhaps,  more  richness  of  material ; 
many  of  the  shops  are  those  of  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers ;  man;  also 
are  more  wholesale  than  retail,  as  in  Fenchunh  Street,  and  Lombard  Street  is  devoted 
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gl&BS  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ground ;  ao  borizontal  nah-bara  being  seen,  and  the 
TBTticaJ  ones  made  of  hitM.  One  indeed  curie*  a  itorj  higher  thui  the  shop,  and 
tbe  lover  half  of  the  house  is  transparent.  Here,  too,  we  see  on  a  wiDter's  eTSniug 
a  mode  of  lighting  now  become  usual,  b;  which  tiie  products  of  combustion  are  given 
off  in  the  street,  instead  of  being  left  to  soil  the  goods  in  the  window :  the  Umps 
are  fixed  outside  the  shop,  with  a  raSector  so  placed  at  to  throw  down  a  strong  light 
upon  the  commodities  in  the  window. 

We  maj  then  enter  Ludgate  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill— a  street  which  was  once 
Bfud  to  contain  Sner  shops  than  anj  other  street  in  Iiondon,  and  which  still  maintains 
an  equality,  if  not  a  superioritj.  Here  we  find  a  shop  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  the  expedient  of  giving  brilliancy  and  apparent  lutness  by  clothing  wall  and 
ceiling  with  looking-glass,  and  cauung  these  to  reflect  the  light  from  the  rich  cut- 
glass  chandeliers.  Farther  on  we  meet  with  a  shop  which,  not  having  the  means  of 
being  BO  bulky  as  its  neighbours,  resolved  to  make  amends  by  soaring  to  a  double 
height  This  wu  the  first  shop  in  London,  m  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  the  first 
floor  was  taken  to  form  part  of  the  shop  itself,  and  one  window  carried  up  to  the  double 
height.  That  the  goods  are  finely  displayed  by  this  method  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  its  excellence  as  a  specimen  of  shop  architecture  is  another  matter ;  but 
the  architecture  answers  its  purposes  and  defies  criticism. 

Pursuing  our  journey  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  or  in  a  northern  route 
through  Uolbom  and  Oxford  Street,  we  pass  numerous  and  splendid  gpaciroens  of  this 
kind  of  shop,  especially  in  Oxford  Street,  where  some  of  the  shops  present  an  elegance 
of  design  more  strictly  correct,  perhaps,  than  those  already  mentioned.  Begent 
Street  then  offers  its  display,  and  taken  from  one  end  to  the  other,  exlkibits  a  larger 
number  of  brilliant  shops  than  any  other  street  in  London ;  for  the  drapers  and  mercers 
only  share  with  other  tradesmen  the  possession  of  brilliantly-lighted  and  elegantly- 
fitted  "emporiums."  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Quadrant  is  a  shop  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  for  its  decorative  cliancter.  It  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
'  Companion  to  the  Almanac '  for  1841 : — "  As  an  architectural  composition  it 
poBseeses  considerable  merit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  sufficient  solidity  and 
strength,  and  not  looking  ai  if  likely  to  be  crushed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  house ; 
for  though  spacious,  the  windows  are  of  lofty  upright  proportions  and  arched,  besides 
which,  there  is  some  substance  in  the  piers  to  which  the  columns  supporting  those 
arches  are  attached ;  and  where  the  angle  of  the  building  is  curred  off,  that 
space  presents  a  broad  solid  pier ;  not,  however,  one  that  produces  a  blank  in  the 
composition,  it  being  sufficiently  enriched  with  panelling."  A  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Bemere  Street  m  Oxford  Street,  erected  about  the  same  time  as  the  one  just  noticed, 
and  one  nearly  opposite  Blenheim  Steps,  have  also  attracted  much  attention.  Some 
of  the  ranges  of  shops  in  New  Oxford  Street  are  of  a  very  superior  architectural  cha- 
racter, one  in  the  Tudor  s^le,  and  one  in  which  each  shop-front  forms  an  arch,  bearing 
without  any  palpable  discrepancy  a  handsome  facade,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
We  may  go  in  almost  any  direction — in  Bond  Street,  among  the  aristocracy  ;  in  Tot- 
tenham-court Bead,  the  Westminster  Road,  or  the  Borough  Boad,  among  humbler 
districts — and  ne  shall  everywhere  find  specimens,  more  or  less  splendid,  of  shops,  and 
particularly  of  drapers'  and  mercers'  shops. 

Almost  endless  would  be  the  task  of  ennmemting  the  fine  and  elegant  shops  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  dazzling  array  of  commodities  dis- 
played  in  the  windows.    The  furnishing  ironmonger  sets  off  his  polished  grates, 
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(he  tobtcconist,  abunjoniog  the  twbt«d  cUj-pipec  kod  the  pigtul  tob«oco  of  fcmut 
dftji,  di^lftja  hU  elegKut  inuff-boiet,  cigar-OMs,  mMrschBuma,  and  hookalia ;  tbe 
perfumer  deckj  hit  windowa  nith  waxen  ladiei  looking  ineffiiblj  sweet,  kod  gentlemoi 
whole  luzuriant  mousUchet  ftre  onlj  equalled  bj  tiie  roiy  hue  of  their  cheeka,  and  oil% 
creuDB,  and  coemeticB  from  CiioaBaia,  Hacaftar,  ftc. — nominallj,  at  leait ;  and  m>  on 
throughout  the  liit  of  thoie  who  inppl;  the  wants,  real  and  imaginarj,  of  purefaasoi. 
But  tbere  are,  besides  tbeee  shops,  two  or  three  cla««e«  of  ettabliahmanti  whicA  oocupf 
diitiuct  and  separate  positioDs  in  Tsapect  to  the  mode  in  which  Klet  and  porchaKi 
are  made ;  auch  at  bauars  and  general  dealers,  which  merit  our  notice. 

Our  bazaars  da  not  represent  the  baaaar  principle  of  the  Bast,  but  are  indeed  merelj 
groups  of  retail  shops,  we  therefore  rapidly  glance  at  them  here. 

The  Soho  Baiaar  stands  at  the  head  of  its  claw.  It  was  founded  many  7«aj«  ago  bj 
a  gentleman  of  some  notoriety,  and  has  been  uniformlj  a  well-managed  ooncem.  It 
occupies  sereral  houses  on  the  north-west  comor  of  Soho  Square,  and  consisb  of  rtallt 
or  open  counters  ranged  on  both  sides  of  aisles  or  paUBgos,  on  two  aepaiatc  floon  of 
die  building.  These  stalls  are  rented  b;  females,  who  pay,  we  beliara,  aonietfaiug 
between  two  and  three  shillings  per  day  tot  each.  The  artidea  sold  at  these  stalls  an 
almost  ezolusively  pertaining  to  the  dress  and  peraonal  decoration  of  ladies  and 
children  ;  such  as  millinoiy,  lace,  glores,  jewellery,  Ac.  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  "  tbt 
season,"  the  long  array  of  carriages  drawn  up  neat  the  building  testifies  to  the  extent 
of  the  Tiiite  paid  by  the  high-bom  and  the  wealthy  to  this  place.  Some  of  the  rules 
of  the  eatabliahment  are  rery  stringent.  A  plain  and  modest  style  of  dreao,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  females  who  serro  at  tbe  stalls,  is  inTariably  insisted  on,  a  matron 
being  at  hand  to  superintend  the  whole  ;  every  stall  must  hsYe  its  wares  displayed  by 
a  particular  hour  in  the  morning,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  from  a  renter ;  the  rent  it 
pud  day  by  day,  and  if  the  renter  be  ill,  she  has  te  pay  for  tbe  serricea  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  substitute  being  auch  an  one  as  is  approved  by  the  principals  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  simple  than  the  exterior  of  this  baaaar, 
but  it  has  all  the  features  of  a  well-ordered  institution. 

The  Pantheon  Bauiar  is  a  place  of  more  show  and  pretensions.  It  was  miginally  ■ 
theatre,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  London  ;  but  having  met  with  the  diacom- 
fituree  which  hare  befallen  to  many  of  our  theatres,  it  remained  untenanted  for  many 
years,  and  was  at  length  entirely  remodelled  and  oonferted  into  a  baaaar.  The 
•ntranee  front,  in  Oxford  Street,  ii  all  that  remains  of  the  original  building,  erected 
in  1772,  from  the  designs  by  James  Wyatt ;  the  interior,  oa  ita  being  conrertad  into 
a  baxaar  in  1634,  is  by  Sydney  Smi^e.  When  we  haTe  passed  through  the 
entrance  porch  in  Oxford  Street,  we  find  ourselTea  in  a  TMtibule,  containing  a 
few  sculptures,  and  thence  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  range  of  roomi  oecnpied 
as  a  picture  gallery.  These  pictures,  which  are  in  moat  cases  of  rather  moderate 
merit,  are  placed  here  for  sale,  the  proprietors  of  the  baaaar  receiving  a  commisaion 
or  percentage  on  any  piAure  which  may  find  a  purcbaaer.  From  theae  rooms 
aa  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  gallery,  or  upper  Boot  of  the  toy  baaaar,  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  places  of  tbe  kind  in  London.'  We  look  down  upon  the  ground 
story,  from  this  open  gallery,  and  find  it  arranged  with  counters  iu  a  very  systematic 
order,  loaded  with  unaccouutable  trinkets.  On  one  counter  are  articles  of  milineiy  ; 
on  another  lace  (  on  a  third  gloves  and  hosiery  ;  on  others  cutler;,  jewellery,  toys, 
children's  dressee,  children's  books,  sheets  of  music,  albums  and  pocket-books,  poroe- 
Uin  om^oents,  cut-glass  eniaments,  alabaster  figures,  artificial  fiower^  feathers,  and 
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baiur  II  an  atuu?,  supplied  iritc  binti  tor  «aie  in  ettgot ;  ud  adjacent  to  it  is  s 
coniarratoi;  where  pl&nti  ua  diipU^ed  in  neat  amy. 

The  PautechnicoiiL  it  a  b&»Mr  for  the  ule  of  larger  conmiodities.  II  is  lituated  in 
the  immediate  lioinity  of  Balgnrc  Square,  and  occupies  two  maues  of  building  on 
the  opposite  side*  of  a  narrow  itreet.  Carriage!  conititute  one  of  th«  principal 
olsiBci  of  articlei  told  at  thia  lAzaar  :  the?  are  ranged  in  a  very  long  building,  and 
oomprite  all  the  usual  Tarietiei,  from  the  dreas  earriage  to  the  light  gig,  each  carriage 
having  iti  iclliDg  price  marked  on  a  ticket  attached  to  it.  Another  department  ia 
for  the  ule  of  furniture,  and  coniistt  of  Bevetat  long  rooms  or  galleries  filled  with 
pianofortes,  tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  chests  of  drawers,  bedsteads,  carpets,  and  all 
the  varied  range  of  household  furniture,  each  article,  as  in  the  former  case,  being 
ticketed  with  its  selling  piicsL  There  is  a  "wine  department  "  also,  consisting  of  a 
range  of  dry  vaults  for  the  reception  and  displa;  of  wines.  The  haEaar  contains 
likewise  a  "  toy-department ; "  but  this  ia  not  so  extensive  as  those  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding par^raphs. 

The  Baker  Street  Basaar  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Panteobnicon,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  a  large  array  of  carriages  for  sale.  But  it  has  somewhat  fallen  off  from 
its  original  character  i  for  it  was  opened  as  a  "horse  baiav"  for  the  sale,  among 
other  things,  of  horses.  Horses  are,  we  believe,  no  longer  exposed  here  for  sole ; 
and  the  chief  commodities  displayed  are  carriages,  harness,  horse-furniture  and 
accoutrements,  furniture,  stoves,  and  "furnishing  iroamoogery."  The  "wax-work" 
exhibition  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  bazaar  otherwise  than  by  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  toO'extensive  premises. 

There  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Onty's  Inn  Road,  a  building  called  the  North 
London  Repository,  which  gained  some  kind  of  celebrity  «ome  some  years  ago  as  a  lo- 
cality where  the  principle  of  "labour-exchange"  was  put  to  the  test,  Every  article  sold 
had  a  price  fixed  upon  it,  such  as  would  afford  sixpence  per  hour  for  the  time  and 
labour  of  the  artificer  who  made  it,  and  this  was  to  be  bartered  for  some  article 
priced  in  a  similar  way.  The  scheme  was  an  utter  failure  ;  and  the  building  appro- 
priated to  it  has  been  since  converted  to  other  uses.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  a  paper- 
hanging  manufactory. 

If  the  Burlington  or  Lowther  Arcades  contained  shops  of  one  kind  only,  they  would 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  baiaars  than  any  other  places  in  London, 
for  they  are  arranged  in  the  long  vaulted  manner  which  pictures  represent  those  of 
the  Bast  to  be  ;  but  the;  contain  paper-bangers,  bootmakers,  book  and  print  sellers, 
music  sellers,  besides  toy-sellers  and  others.  The  Lowther  Basaar,  opposite  to  the 
Lowther  Arcade,  is  simply  a  large  shop,  carried  on  by  one  owner,  hut  decked  out  with 
a  variety  of  fanciful  wares.  The  Opera  Colonnade  was  once  somewhat  of  a  bazaar  ; 
but  it  has  been  shorn  of  many  of  iti  attractions,  and  is  a  spiritless  affair.  Exeter 
Arcade  was  also  intended  for  a  baiaar,  but  was  an  utter  failure. 

Nest  let  us  glance  at  the  shops  where  commodities  having  already  rendered  service 
to  one  set  of  purchasers  are  exposed  tc  the  view  of  a  second,  or  perhaps  a  third.  The 
pawnbroker,  the  dealer  in  marine  stores,  the  common  broker,  the  "  old-iron  shop," — 
these  are  terms  which  point  to  our  meaning.  As  to  the  multifarious  articles  displayed 
in  the  window  of  a  pawnbroker,  thej  have  had  a  probation  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
have  been  brought  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  pawnbroker's  store-room  again  to 
MS  the  light.    Each  article — whether  it  be  a  telescop<^  &  gown,  a  paii  of  pistol^  a 
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known  u  "bioken'  Bhops,"  and  which  contain  almoBt  btstj  imaginable  kind  of 
commodity.  Let  a  pedestrian  walk  through  Monmouth  Street  and  St.  Aadrew't 
Btreet,  the  N«w  Cut,  or  any  other  part  of  London  in  a  dense  and  poor  neighbouiltood, 
and  otueire  the  motlej  aMcmblage  of  articles,  some  good  enough  but  not  in  genenl 
requisition,  some  useful  but  shabby,  soma  to  all  appearance  useleu,  yet  all  for  sale, 
and  he  will  acquire  a  general  notion  of  the  misccllaiieous  nature  of  the  lower  claa 
of  shop  trading.  Old  furniture  shopB,  or  curiosity  shops,  such  as  ire  find  in  W&rdonr 
Street,  are  a  distinct  species—and  amoogat  the  most  intereating.  Humbler  coUectiosi 
of  curiosities  are  to  be  found  in  Monmouth  Street,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  the  New 
Cut.  Wc  cannot,  howoTcr,  mention  Monmouth  Street  without  thinking  of  its  array 
of  second-hand  clothing.  Oay  spoke  of  it  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  it  remains 
the  same  in  principle  to  the  present  day.  As  fashions  change,  so  does  the  cut  of  the 
garments  in  Monmouth  Street  change ;  but  the  dealers  never  change ;  they  are  the 
same  people,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  trafficking  on  the  same  system,  as  id  by- 
gone days.  Tn  no  other  part  of  London  it  the  use  of  cellar-shopa  so  conspicuoos  as 
in  Monmouth  Street  Every  house  has  its  cellar,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  flight 
of  steps  bom,  the  open  street  -  and  erery  eeUor  is  a  shop,  mostly  for  the  sale  of 
second-hand  boots  and  shoes,  irhich  are  ranged  round  the  margin  of  the  entrance ; 
while  countless  children — noisy,  dirty,  but  happy  brats — are  loitering  within  and 
without. 

Holywell  Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  Field  Iiane,  near  Saffron  Hill,  were  two  other 
places  where  second-band  garments  were  exposed  for  tale.  Both  have  faded. 
The  former  has  became  a  great  resort  for  second-hand  booksellers  and  vendors 
of  cheap  publications,  and  no  longer  maintains  the  character  given  to  it  long 
ago,  that  a  pastenget  needs  all  his  resolution  to  prevent  being  dragged  Into  the 
■hops  whether  he  will  or  no ;  so  importunate  were  the  entreaties  by  which  he 
was  invited  to  buy  a  bran-neir  coat,  or  a  splendid  waistcoat,  though  enough 
yet  remains  to  subject  him  to  some  gentle  importunity.  Field  Lane  had  a 
reputation  somewhat  more  equivocal.  Its  open  uneashed  windows  were  loaded  with 
ulk  handkerchiefs,  displayed  in  dazzling  array  ;  and  if  it  were  asked  how  they  all 
came  there,  we  might  perhaps  have  arrived  at  an  anairer  by  solving  the  following 
police-problem  :  given,  the  number  of  handkerchiefs  picked  from  pockets  in  the  course 
of  a  year  to  find  the  number  exposed  for  sale  in  Field  Lane  in  an  equal  period.  One 
side  of  Field  Lane  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  projected  thoroughfare  to  Cleilen- 
well  from  Blackfriara  Bridge,  and  though  handkerchiefs  flutter  still  it  is  in  reduced 
numbers,  and  with  an  air  that  shows  they  feel  themselves  out  of  place.  In  White-horse 
Street,  Brury  Lane,  is  another  curious  assemblage  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  old  com- 
modities :  a  small  street  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  open  shops  or  stalls  belonging 
to  "  piece-btokers,"  who  purchase  old  garments,  and  cut  out  firam  them  such  pieces 
as  may  be  sound  enough  to  patch  up  other  gafmenU ;  whereby  a  market  is  Aimished 
which  supplies  many  a  "jobbing"  tailor. 

We  have  almost  suffered  the  shops  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  streets,  but  having 
completed  the  digression  we  return.  In  Aldgate,  near  the  pump,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  curious  old  crypt  beneath  the  pavement,  engraved  in  Wilkinson's  '  Londins  IllustratA.' 
In  Leadeuhall  Street  is  the  East  India  House,  already  noticed,  and  the  maricet  to  be 
noticed  hereafter.    At  the  western  end  of  Leadeuhall  Street  intervenes  one  of  the 
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the  thoroughfare  from  Leadenhall  Street,  at  its  junction  with  which  formerly 
stood  the  Standard,  from  which  distances  were — and  on  Bome  of  the  southern  lo&dB 
Still  are — measured.  It  was  a  fountain  or  conduit,  huilt  in  1682,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Thames,  bj  Peter  Morris,  the  l>utehmaD,  who  first  furnished  the 
dwellers  of  houses  in  LoodoD  with  water  conveyed  to  them  hy  leaden  pipes.  On  the 
north  side  is  Freeman's  Place,  a  range  of  houses  and  shops  of  a  somevhat  superior 
character,  built  after  the  burning  of  the  Old  Rojal  Exchange  had  dam&ged  many  of 
the  neighhouring  houses,  which  this  range  has  replaced.  The  Exchange  and  Bank 
have  been  noticed,  but  on  the  south  the  new  street  leading  diagonally  to  London 
Bridge — King  William  Street — is  of  a  better  architectural  character  than  perhaps  any 
other  street  in  the  City ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  close  to  the  riTer,  is  the  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  a  very  fine  building,  well  adapted  for  its  purposes,  and  possessing  a  number  of 
good  and  interesting  portraits.  In  the  Poultry,  which  connects  Comhill  with  Cheap- 
side,  was  the  Poultry  Compter,  and  a  little  &rther  west,  up  a  court,  is  Qrocers' 
Hall.  The  present  hall  is  modem,  not  being  completed  until  1802,  hut  in  the  old 
hall  the  company  entertained  Cromwell  and  the  City  corporation  more  than  once. 
There  is  yet  a  large  garden  at  the  back  of  this  ball,  a  rarity  in  the  City. 

In  Cheapside  were  formerly  held  many  of  the  City  joustings  and  tournaments,  and 
along  it  proceeded  all  the  City  ps^eants.  In  it  w^re  one  of  Fdward  the  First's 
crosses  to  the  memory  of  his  queen,  which  Evelyn  saw  demolished  by  "  the  Ai- 
rious  and  zealous  people"  in  1643;  a  great  conduit,  supplied  with  water  through 
leaden  pipes  from  Paddington,  at  the  eastern  end  ;  and  a  smaller  conduit  opposite 
Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  It  has  been  ever  famous  for  its  traffic.  Saddlers'  Hall  is  on 
the  north  side,  but  it  has  nothing  remarkable. 

Thence  pursuing  the  northern  branch  we  have  Newgate  Street,  with  the  Post  Office 
and  Christ's  Hospital ;  on  the  southern  side  lie  Paternoster  Bow,  the  great  publishing 
market,  Newgate  Market,  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  College  of  Physicians  was  held,  and  Newgate  Prison.  A  little  north 
lie  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Smithfield  :  Skinner 
Street,  which  succeeds,  occupies  the  site  of  a  crowd  of  old  houses,  thiough  which 
ran  a  winding,  narrow,  steep,  and  dangerous  thoroughfare,  called  Snow  Hill,  con- 
necting Newgate  Street  trith  Holhom.  The  money  for  the  improvement  was  raised 
principally  by  a  lottery,  the  prizes  being  the  new  houses,  of  which  one  seven  stories 
high  was  the  grand  prize.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  by  Tumogain  Lane,  and  was 
burnt  down  some  years  after  its  erection.  Alderman  Skinner,  who  was  a  great 
promoter  of  the  improvement,  has  given  his  name  to  the  street. 

Crossing  Holboni  Bridge — only  a  name  now,  though  the  Fleet  KiverEtill  pursues  its 
course  beneath  the  highn'ay  along  the  unfinished  Victoria  Street  and  Farringdon  Street 
— we  arrive  at  Ilolbom.  On  the  north  stood  the  palaceof  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  with  its 
vineyard  and  garden,  and  there  are  yet  some  remains  of  its  chapel  in  Ely  Place  ;  a  little 
later  it  wa«  called  Hatton  House,  and  was  the  residence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chancellor.  Brooke  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  friend  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  stood  where  Brooke  Street  now  is,  and  in  that  street  died  Chatterton. 
Southampton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Wriothcsleys,  Earls  of  Southampton,  was  on 
the  south,  where  now  is  Southampton  Buildings,  a  little  west  of  Holborn  Bars  ; 
though  alNrndoncd  before  1657,  and  converted  into  private  dwellings  or  shops,  parts 
of  it  are  said  yet  to  exist    Stow  says  it  occupied  the  nte  of  an  old  temple  of  the 
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B  the  New  Oxford  Btreet,  of  which  the  ihops  aliesdj  meatioiied  m 
the  oulf  objects  of  remuk.  Near  iu  end  wm  BL  Gilea'a  Pound— ui  inuigiiivj 
(t&ndard  for  measuring  diBttneei  northward  through  Tottenhaia  Court  Romd  ind 
Highgate  ;  it  wm  removed  in  1765,  tuderen  the  site  is  now  oovsied.  Oxford  Street,  etKit- 
paratiTsI^  new,  bju  little  to  notice  beyond  ita  hiring  been  the  ro»d  to  Tybum,  w>d 
the  magnificent  new  buildiogg  erected  towardi  ite  weatera  oitremitj— Oomuuighl 
Place,  H;de  Park  Gardens,  &c,  &c. 

At  the  entrance  to  H/de  Park  from  Oxford  Street,  near  the  comer  of  Park  Lams 
i«  now  placed  the  marble  arch  which  formerlj  stood  in  front  of  Buckingham  FbIsim. 
The  design  was  Mr.  Nub'*,  copied  from  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  the  original  oast 
was  fSOflOO.  Ita  effect  in  front  of  the  paUce  wai  wholly  lost,  and  though  the  sitoa- 
tioD  here  is  a  great  improvement,  a  far  less  expense  oi^ht  to  have  produced  a  more 
imposing  otructure.  It  is  composed  of  a  centre  arch  and  two  side  arches ;  the  archta 
are  dividod  and  bounded  bj  four  Corintbiau  pillars ;  there  are  figures  over  the  spandrilj 
of  each  arch,  and  panels  of  Sgurea  over  the  side  arehai,  sculptured  b;  Flaxman, 
Westmacott,  and  Rossi.  The  bronze  gates,  caet  b;  Parker,  are  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence and  beauty;  the  centre  gate  is  31  feet  high  and  IS  feet  wide,  formed  of  ecroll 
work,  with  circular  portion*,  containing  figures  of  SL  George  and  the  Dragon,  ciphers 
of  Q.  R.,  and  heraldic  lious,  Nearl;  in  front  of  this  gateway,  a  little  to  the  west,  was 
the  celebrated  place  of  execution,  Tyburn  ;  the  gallows  stood  where  Connaught  Place 
or  Connaught  Square  now  stands,  and  beneath  it  were  reburied  the  bodies  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradahaw,  after  having  been  dragged  from  their  graves  and  hung  in  their 
shrouds.  The  whole  of  Oxford  Street,  from  St.  Giles's  Pound,  was  frequently  called  the 
Tyburn  Road,  and  Park  Ijsne  was  fonuerly  known  as  Tyburn  Lane.  The  bourn  or  lu^xik 
crossed  Oxford  Street  about  Stratford  Place  or  Marjiebone  Lane,  and  made  its  way  into 
the  Thames  at  King's  Scholar's  Pond,  Chelsea.     It  is  now  a  sewer,  if  it  exists  at  all 

Before  returning  to  St.  Paul's,  our  point  of  divergence,  wo  will  notice  Regent 
Street,  as  it  crosses  Oxford  Street,  to  which  it  presents  on  each  side  a  handsome  circus. 
The  pl&n  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  the  favourite  architect  of  George  IT.  when 
Regent,  who  was  understood  to  have  patronised  the  undertaking.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  communication  from  Carlton  House  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  was  carried 
through  a  nest  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  of  which  one,  named  Swallow  Street,  as 
crooked  and  devious  as  that  bird's  summer  flight,  was  the  main  thoroughfare  fiom 
Pall  Moll  to  Oxford  Street.  The  design  for  the  street  was  useful  and  magnificent, 
but  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  independent  of  the  sham — the  stucco  and  the 
plaster — was  not  of  a  high  character,  as  far  as  Nash  himself  was  concerned.  The 
Quadrant  with  its  colonnades  (since  removed)  was  his,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  his 
taste  ;  the  church  in  Langham  Place  perhaps  the  worst — but  we  are  not  sure  of  this. 
Of  the  other  huOdings,  Hanover  Chapel  is  by  C.  R.  Cockerell ;  the  County  Fire  Office, 
a  part  of  the  Quadrant,  is  by  Nash  and  Abraham ;  the  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
at  the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  is  by  Sir  VL  Smirke.  R^ent  Street  joins  on  the 
north  to  Portland  Place,  which  was  built  about  1788  by  Adam,  the  architect  of  the 
Adelphi  and  of  Bath,  and  was  one  of  the  first  great  attempts  at  improving  the  street 
architecture  of  London.  It  was  named  after  the  ground  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  Bome  of  the  houses  were  built  at  the  expienae  of  Elwes  the  miser.  The 
street  is  of  great  breadth,  and  the  houses  are  large  and  stately,  but  appear  dull  and 
heavy  firom  their  nniformity  and  the  general  flatness  of  the  fofade  as  a  whole. 
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r«pid  sketch  of  the  leuling  thorough&rea.  The  Chapter  Home  of  the  Cathedral  i( 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churchjud.  Id  Ludgate  Street,  in  a  court  on  the  north  aide, 
is  the  Hall  of  the  rich  and  nuuBrous  companj  of  St&tioners,  who  for  a  long  period 
poueaaed  a  mouopol;  of  printing  aimanacs  and  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles.  The 
old  ball  stood  on  the  site  of  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Fembroke  in  the  time  of 
Henrj  IT. :  it  vas  destrojed  in  the  great  fire,  and  the  present  erected  on  the  same 
spot.  It  ia  a  low  building,  of  do  architectural  beaut;^!  )>"'  there  are  a  few  intereiting 
portraits.  On  the  left  or  south  side  there  is  a  well-known  line  of  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  leading  &om  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul's  stands  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  pavement  is  narrow,  the  carriagewaj  is  often  blocked  up  by 
contending  carmen,  the  houses  are  mean  ;  jet  the  whole  district  ia  full  of  interesting 
associations.  We  hare  scaroel;  turnod  out  of  Ludgate  Street,  under  a  narrow  arch- 
way,  when  the  antiquar;  maj  descrj  a  large  lump  of  the  ancient  citj  wall  embedded 
in  the  lath  and  plaster  of  a  modern  dwelling.  A  little  farther,  and  we  pass  the  Hall 
of  the  Apothecaries,  who  hare  here,  bj  dint  of  long  and  earnest  struggle,  raised 
their  original  shopkeeping  Tocation  into  a  science.  A  little  onward,  and  the  name 
Printing-house  Yard  indicates  another  aspect  of  civilisation.  Here  was  the  King's 
printing-house  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  here,  m  our  own  days,  is  the  office  of 
the  'Times'  Newspaper,  the  organ  of  a  greater  power  than  that  of  prerogative. 
Between  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  Printing-house  Tard  is  a  short  lane  leading  into  an 
open  space  called  Plajhcuse  Yard.  It  is  one  of  those  shabbj  places  of  which  so 
manj  in  London  lie  close  to  the  glittering  thoroughfares  ;  but  which  are  known  onlj 
to  their  own  inhabitants,  and  have  at  all  times  an  air  of  quiet  which  seems  like  deso- 
lation. The  houses  of  this  little  square,  or  yard,  are  neither  ancient  nor  modem. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  built  soon  after  the  great  fire  of  London;  for  a  few 
present  their  gable  fronts  to  the  streets,  and  the  wide  casements  of  others  have 
evidently  been  filled  up  and  modem  sashes  inserted.  But  there  is  nothing  here,  nor 
indeed  in  the  whole  precinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  yards  of  the  ancient 
wall,  that  has  any  pretension  to  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  antiquities  of 
London.  Yet  here,  three  centuries  ago,  stood  the  great  religious  house  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, or  Black  Friars,  who  were  the  lords  of  the  [vecinct ;  shutting  out  all  civic 
authority,  and  enclosing  within  their  four  gates  a  busy  community  of  shopkeepers 
and  artificers.  Hero,  in  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  ancient  church,  were  the  royal  and 
the  noble  buried ;  and  their  gilded  tombs  proclaimed  their  virtues  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. Where  shall  we  look  for  a  fragment  of  these  records  now  1  Here  parliaments 
have  sat  and  pulled  down  odious  ^vourites ;  here  kings  have  required  exorbitant  aids 
from  their  complaining  subjects  ;  here  Wolsey  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  on 
the  persecuted  Katharine.  In  a  few  years  the  house  of  the  Black  Friais  ceased  to 
exist ;  their  halls  were  pulled  down  ;  their  church  fell  into  ruin.  The  precinct  of  the 
Blackfriars  then  became  a  place  of  fashionable  residence.  .Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  here  danced  at  a  wedding  which  united  the  houses  of  Worcester  and  Bedford. 
In  the  heart  of  this  precinct,  close  by  the  church  of  the  suppressed  monastery,  sur- 
rounded by  the  now  bouses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  very  spot  which  is  known  as  Flay- 
house  Yard,  was  built,  In  157S,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  The  Blackfriars  was  a  win- 
ter theatre  ;  so  that,  differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the  same  company, 
it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  roofed  in.  It  appears  surprising  that,  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  England,  even  a  summer  theatre  should  be  without  a  roof ;  but  the  sur- 
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iDiu  01  Lionaon.  rue  JD«iie  eavkge  vu  unonget  toe  mo«  lamoiu  ai  inese  inn-jira 
theatres  ;  and  eTcn  the  piesent  area  of  th&t  inn  will  ahow  how  leadilj  it  might  be 
adapted  for  auch  perfonnancea.  We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  crowda  of  Ladpte 
Hill,  and  pua  down  &  gateway  which  opens  into  a  considerable  space.  The  preitDt 
inn  occupies  a  building  dividing  the  area,  and  a  portion  of  the  lidei ;  the  rest  ii 
occupied  hj  private  houses  of  business.  But  formerlj'  the  inn  occupied  the  whole,  witii 
open  galleries  Tunning  all  round,  and  communicating  with  the  ch«mb«n.  Baiws 
platform  with  its  back  to  the  gateway  for  the  actors,  place  benches  in  the  gallerict 
which  run  round  three  sides  of  the  area,  and  let  those  who  pa;  the  least  pric«  be  cob- 
tented  with  standing-room  in  the  jard,  and  a  theatre,  with  it*  stage,  pit,  ud 
boxes,  is  raised  as  quickly  as  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  The  Blackfriars  TheAtre  wsi 
probably  therefore  little  more  than  a  large  space,  arranged  pretty  much  like  the  Belle 
Savage  yard,  but  with  a  roof  over  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  were  the  public  theatres 
adapted  after  the  model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the  space  for  the  "  groundlings" 
long  continued  to  be  called  the  yard.  The  theatres  of  inn-yards  were  undoubtedly 
public  theatres.  The  yard  was  hired  for  some  short  period,  the  scaffold  hastily  nn 
np,  and  the  gates  closed,  except  to  those  who  came  with  penny  in  hand.  Such  were 
the  theatres  of  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Cross  Keys  in  Qtacechurd 
Street,  and  the  Bull,  in  Biihopigate  Street.  The  Belle  Savage,  rude  as  its  accommoda- 
tions doubtless  were,  bad  yet  its  graces  and  amenities,  if  Stephen  GoBSon  be  not  • 
partial  critic:  "The  two  prose  books  played  at  the  Bel-savage,  where  you  shall  find 
never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  Tain." 
Between  the  church  of  St.  Martin  and  the  Loudon  Coffee  Bouse  stood  Ludgate,  of 
&bulous  antiquity,  and  its  prison,  taken  down  in  1760 ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  nn 
the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer. 

West  of  the  Fleet  runs  Fleet  Street.  In  St.  Bride's  churchyard  lived  Milton  tot 
awhile.  In  Saltsbuiy  Square  dwelt  Richardson  the  printer  and  novelist — one  who 
bad  no  idea  of  difficulty  ia  making  out  four  widely-printed  volumes,  but  kept  hii 
presses  going  and  his  readers  attentive  (not  always,  we  fear,)  through  ten  or  twelve 
closely-printed  volumes.  Still  nearer  the  Thames  was  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden^ 
and  westward,  between  that  and  the  Temple,  was  Whitefriars,  or  Alsatia,  so  vividly 
described  in  Sir  W.  Scott's '  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  and  frequently  alluded  to  by  many  of 
our  earlier  writers.  The  Temple  we  omit  here,  except  to  notice  that  in  Brick 
Court  Oaldsmitli  died:  on  the  opposite  side  of  Fleet  Street  his  friend,  Dr.  Johnson, 
lived,  in  Johnson's  Court  and  in  Bolt  Court.  On  the  same  ude  near  Chancery  Lane 
lived  honest  genial  Izaak  Walton,  the  hosier,  the  poet,  the  angler,  and  the  friend  and 
associate  of  learned  men  and  bishops.  At  the  end  of  Fleet  Street,  marking  the  City 
boundaries,  is  Temple'  Bar,  a  heavy  afiair  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  perhaps  not  so 
much  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  as  from  the  sooty  blackness  which  ever  in- 
vests it,  so  effectually  concealing  whatever  beauty  it  has,  that  it  cannot  even  be  ascer- 
tained whose  statues  occupy  the  niches,  though  they  are  generally  stated  to  be  those 
of  Eliiabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  IL  Here  on  state  occauons  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  meets  his  sovereign,  keeping  the  gate  closed  until  admisuon  ii 
asked,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  City's  sovereign  bas  ever  ventured  to  refuse  ad- 
mission ;  it  was  granted  alike,  and  with  the  same  ceremony,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, to  Charles  I,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II. :  when  the  citiEcns  really  wbbcd  to  keep 
out  Charles  L,  they  threw  up  defences  considerably  hrther  west.  When  the  sovereign 
of  the  land  ts  admitted,  the  Lord  Mayor  rosigns  his  sword,  and  it  is  courteously  restorsd. 
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PAsaiva  tKroiigb  Tempte  Bar,  ve  leare  the  tenitoty  of  the  Lord  Major  &nd  enter 
the  City  of  Westminster,  which,  a  contrut  to  its  neighbour,  hu  no  corporation,  nor 
anj  funetionarj  &boTe  the  rank  of  a  High  Bailiff.  We  are  now  ill  the  Strajul.  The 
Tery  ciroumatanee  of  the  name  being  applied  to  this  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
only  seems  to  ahair  that  It  remained  at  a  Strand  long  after  all  other  parts  in  the  Tici- 
nity  of  the  growing  London  had  lost  their  native  chamcter  and  appearance.  The  first 
great  cause  of  change  in  the  Btnlnd  must  haje  been  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Abbej  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  making  the  former  a  thoroughfine.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  establishment  of  k  palace  by  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century  must  have 
also  materially  enhanced  its  importance.  Buildings  gradually  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  line.  Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  the  first  church  of  8t.  Mary,  and  the  hamlet  of  Charing,  were  all  in  existence. 
Yet  the  state  of  the  Btrand  cootinned  to  present  a  curiotu  contrast  to  the  edificel 
that  bore  and  there  adorned  it,  and  to  the  splendid  pageants  and  processions  that 
on  occasions  of  high  oeremonj — such  as  the  coronation  or  burial  of  a  monarch, 
for  instance — wound  their  slow  length  along  through  countless  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. Here  is  a  picture  of  It,  so  late  as  131S.  In  a  petition  presented  that  year 
to  Edward  11.,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  at  West- 
minster, it  is  stated  that  the  footway  at  the  entrance  of  Temple  Bar,  and  thence 
to  the  Palace,  was  so  bad  that  the  feet  of  horses,  and  rich  and  poor '  men,  re- 
ceived constant  damage,  particularly  In  the  rainy  season  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
footway  was  inteTmpt«d  by  thuiteU  and  hvAei.  In  1353,  daring  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  a  toll  was  levied  on  all  goods  carried  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  Wool 
Staple  at  Westminster,  to  pay  for  the  parts  of  the  Strand  where  there  were  no  houses, 
and,  where  thme  were,  the  owners  were  to  defray  the  charge ;  particularly  as  it 
was  pointed  out  (and  this  is  interesting  as  another  cause  of  the  progress  of  the 
Btrand)  "  that  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  near  and  leading  to  that  staple  have,  by 
means  of  the  said  staple,  greatly  raised  their  rents."  Essex  House,  Durham  Place, 
and  the  Inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  afterwards  Tork  House,  by  this  time  spread 
out  their  extensive  and  embattled  piles  towards  the  Strand,  and  their  gardens,  and 
terraces,  and  water-stairs  down  to  the  river ;  but  the  openings  between  ^em,  neither 
narrow  nor  &t  between,  still  left  the  river  exposed  to  the  passengers  on  the  southern 
side,  whilst  on  the  north  there  was  the  open  countiy  extending  towards  the  pleasant 
nighgate  and  Hampstead  Hills,  merely  interspersed  here  and  there  with  scattered 
buildings.  Among  the  characteristic  features  of  tbe  way  at  this  period  were  the 
bridges,  of  which  there  were  at  least  three  between  Charing  Cross  And  Temple  Bar. 
The  sites  of  two  of  these  bridges  are  marked  out  and  perUuliently  preserved  by  the 
names  given  to  the  lanes  through  which  their  channels  found  way, — Ivy-bridge  I^ne 
and  Strand-bridge  Lane.  Another  feature  of  the  ancient  Strand  was  a  atone  cross. 
standing  in  &ont  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  Mary's,  at  which,  says  Stow  "  in 
the  year  1S94,  and  divWM  other  tim«i,  the  Jnitic«e  ItineMnt  sat  without  London." 
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Buiuioni,  »ita  OD  lae  norw  dj  a  single  row  oi  boum*.  Jioiyweu  BCreec,  via  rxa  con- 
tiniuttlon  Butcher  Bow,  extending  neftr  to  Temple  Bar,  were  now  middle-aged  and 
certainlj  highly  respectable  hatuei.  From  thii  time,  indeed,  it  began  to  be  fotiod 
that  the  Strand  had  progressed  too  fast  for  the  comfort  of  passengers  through  it ;  it 
became  choked  np  with  the  eridencea  of  its  prosperity ;  and  later  times  have  had  U> 
undo  mach  of  what  was  now  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lemoTat  of  this  Tery  Bub^ter 
Bow,  and,  still  more  lecentl;,  of  Eseter  'Change.  Its  Tar;  soil  had  grown  so  ralnabl^ 
that  the  earhi  and  bishops,  its  original  owners,  could  no  longer  affinrd  to  oocn^  m 
large  a  shire  as  the;  required  for  th^  respeotive  residences ;  so  they  pulled  than 
down,  and  thus  prepared  the  waj  for  the  erection  of  a  hundred  honaes  where  one  had 
stood  before.  Durham  Place  changed  its  stables  into  an  Exchange  in  1608 ;  later  in 
the  centuTj  York  House  became  the  streets  now  known  under  names  which  per- 
petuate the  designation  and  rank  of  him  who  worked  the  metamorphosiB — "  George  " 
"Tillien,"  "Duke"  "Of"  "Buckingham;"  Essex  House  and  Arundel  House  did  not 
long  survive  the  fall  of  their  old  aristocratic  neighbours  ;  whilst  the  Savoy,  though  it 
still  managed  for  a  time  to  keep  off  destruction,  bj  becoming  a  garrison  in  one  part 
and  a  prison  in  another,  was  finallj  swept  awaj,  with  the  important  axcepti<»i  of  the 
chapel,  during  the  present  century,  on  the  building  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

We  cannot  better  commence  our  walk  through  the  Strand  than  by  a  notice  of  tlw 
improvements  just  referred  to.  "On  the  north  side,  or  right  hand,  some  small  dia~ 
tanee  without  Temple  Bar,  in  the  High  Street,  from  a  pair  of  stocks  there  standing, 
stretcheth  one  large  middle  row  or  troop  of  small  tenements,  partly  opening  to  the 
south,  partly  towards  the  north,  up  west  to  a  stone  cross,  now  headless,  over  against 
the  Stnmd."  Stow  here  refers  doubtless  to  the  Cross  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and, 
consequently,  the  existing  Holywell  Street  must  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Middle 
Row  he  describee.  The  remainder  was  Butcher  Bow,  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Walter 
de  Barbier,  for  the  Tesidences  of  "  foreign  butchers,"  as  they  were  called,  but  who 
were,  in  &ct,  country  butchers  only,  who  brought  their  meat  in  carts,  and  offered  it 
for  sale  just  without  the  civic  jurisdiction.  The  piindple  of  competition  in  reducing 
price  seems  to  have  been  thus  early  acted  on  as  well  as  understood.  In  reference  to 
Butcher  Row,  Malcolm  observei — "  A  stranger  who  had  visited  London  in  1790  would, 
on  his  return  in  1804,  be  astonishad  to  find  a  spacious  area  (with  the  church  nearly  in 
the  centre)  on  the  site  of  Butcher  Bow,  and  some  other  passages  undeserving  of  the 
name  of  streets,  which  were  composed  of  those  wretched  fthrics,  overhanging  th^ 
foundations,  the  receptacles  of  dirt  in  every  comer  of  th«r  projecting  stories,  the  bane 
of  ancient  Loudon,  where  the  plague,  with  all  its  attwdant  horrors,  frowned  destnic- 
tion  on  the  miserable  inhabitants,  reserving  its  forces  for  the  attadu  of  each  letanung 
summer."  The  pulling  down  of  all  these  "  wretched  fabrics  "  was  undertaken  in  pur- 
suance of  a  plan  suggested  by  Alderman  Hckett,  and  the  existing  Pickett  Street  Boon 
rose  in  their  room  ;  the  money  required  being  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  Skinner  Street, 
by  a  lottery.  Butcher  Bow,  however  miserable  its  aspect  in  the  days  of  it> 
decline,  had  many  interesting  reminiscences.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  in  which  the  Due  de  Sully  was  a  reudent  tot  a  single  night,  the  first  of 
his  temporary  abode  in  London,  whilst  Norfolk  House  was  being  prepared  for  him. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  now  stands  in  a  fine  i^en  area.  The  architectural 
merits  of  the  church  have  been  much  disputed,  but  not  so  much  as  the  meaning  (f 
the  appellation  Danu.  Stow  refers  its  origin  to  the  period  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  the  leign  of  Ethelred ;  Fleetwood  ascribes  the  original  fbundation  to  the 
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■ubdued  D&nes  whton  Alfred  permitted  to  settle  between  WesUtiiiiBter  Mid  Ladgftte. 
From  tbe  cbuTch  we  pua  to  where  the  noble  srchwft;,  aud  its  lofty  columiu,  kttnet 
the  eye  on  the  notthem  eide  ;  that  jb  the  eotnuce  to  the  inn  of  St.  Clements, — the 
inn  immort&lised  b;  Sbakepere  kb  the  home  of  Matter  Shallow  in  hie  Templar  daji. 
The  inn  ia  named  from  the  cbuicb,  and  datei  at  least  u  tax  back  as  1478,  when 
students  of  the  law  am  known  to  have  had  their  lodging  hare.  The  Hall  and  na> 
meroui  residences  form  three  courts,  through  which  is  a  thoroughfare  to  Clare  Market 
and  Kew  Inn.  The  Hall  is  an  elegant  well-proportioned  room,  with  a  good  portrait 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  among  its  other  pictures.  In  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Inn  is 
a  beautiful  statne  of  a  kneeling  African  supporting  a  dial,  which  was  purchased  by 
Hollos,  Lord  Clare  (whose  family  occupied  the  Inn  during  the  reign  of  some  of  the 
Tudora),  and  presented  to  the  society. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  occupied  the  site  of  the  eastern  part'of  the  present 
Somerset  House,  aud  was  one  among  the  thiee  or  four  public  buildings  pulled  down 
by  tbe  proud  anj  reckless  Protector  to  make  way  for  the  pile  he  was  about  to  build. 
The  congregation  waited  a  long  time  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise of  erecting  another  place  of  worship,  joining  themselves  in  the  mean  time  to  the 
coDgr^^tion  of  St.  Clement's.  Somerset  died  without  having  done  anything  for 
them,  and  a  second  removal  took  place— the  church  of  the  Savoy  being  this  time  the 
adopted  place.  Here  they  remained  till  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  which  was 
the  Grst  of  the  fifty  churches  ordered  to  be  built  during  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The 
altar  at  the  east  end,  with  a  very  large  and  striking-looking  alcove,  has  paintings  of 
the  Acounciation  and  the  Passion.  The  pulpit  is  very  beautifully  carved,  and  has  a 
sounding-board  in  the  form  of  a  shell.  A  serious  accident  happened  here  in  1802  at 
the  proclamation  of  peace.  Just  as  the  heralds  were  passing  the  church,  a  man,  who 
was  standing  behind  the  stone  railing  that  runs  round  the  roof,  leaned  against  one  of 
the  ornamental  urns,  which,  being  only  fastened  by  a  decayed  wooden  spike  running 
up  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  fell  among  the  dense  crowd  below.  A  terrible  cry  was 
raised  by  those  who  saw  its  descent,  and  in  the  confusion  that  ensued  many  persons 
were  hurt,  besides  three  who  wore  killed  by  the  um,  which  weighed  about  two 
hundred  pounds.  Tbo  Maypole  stood  in  front  of  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Church- 
The  setting  up  is  attributed  to  John  Clarges,  blacksmith,  whose  daughter  married 
Monk,  afterwuds  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  parliamentary  ordinance  of  1644  swept 
away  this  among  all  the  rest  of  the  Maypoles ;  but,  on  the  Restoration,  a  new  and 
loftier  one  was  raised  with  great  ceremony  and  r^oicing,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
assisted.  From  a  rare  tract  entitled  'The  Citie's  Loyalty  Displayed,'  published 
at  the  time,  it  appears  the  pole  was  a  stately  cedar,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet 
long,  a  choice  and  remarkable  piece,  mode  below  bridge,  and  brought  in  two  ports  up 
to  Scotland  Yard.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed,  on  the  14th  of  April,  to  the  Stran<^ 
R  streamer  flourishing  before  it,  amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  merry 
music.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  twelve  seamen  with  cables,  pulleys,  &&,  with  six 
great  anchors,  to  assist  in  raising  it ;  and  after  tbem  came  three  men,  bareheaded, 
carrying  three  crowns.  The  pieces  were  then  joined  together  and  hooped  with  bands 
of  iron,  the  crowns,  with  the  King'e  arms,  richly  gilt,  were  placed  on  the  top,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  the  men  began  their  work,  and  in  four  hours'  time  it  was  raieed 
upright  and  established  fast  in  the  ground.  Then  the  drums  and  trumpets  beat 
agun,  and  the  Strand  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  A 
par^  of  morrice-dancers  now  came,  "  finely  decked  with  purple  scarfs,  in  their  balf- 
tiuzta,  with  a  tabor  and  a  pipe,  the  ancient  music,  and  danced  round  about  the  May- 
pole."   Stnoge  doings  these  for  the  Strand  I    If  one  could  by  any  magic  revive  the 
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S  new  one,  irnicn  vu  KccoTOin^l;  set  up  on  tQe  4ttk  ot  Jolj,  wltb  two  gilt  DUU  ana  a 
tane,  ftnd  tbu  wu  l«nioTed  ftbout  the  time  of  the  erection  of  th«  New  Chmdi,  Sad 
presented  by  the  psrUh  to  Sir  liaaa  Newton,  who  ient  it  bi  the  reetot  of  WuiatMd; 
tbftt  gentlem&n  caiued  it  to  be  raised  in  Wanstead  Park,  to  mpport  the  then  UrgeM 
telescope  in  Europe.  This  is  the  Maypole  that  figures  in  the  '  Dttnelad '  m  the  rtart- 
isg-pltice  for  tile  raeen. 

"  Amidst  the  area  vide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  Staypole  once  o'crlook'd  the  Strand." 

Extending  from  Fleet  Street  as  ^  as  the  preaent  Eshz  Street  and  DeterAiZ  OoBit 
was  anciently  an  Outer  Temple,  nhich,  with  the  Inner  and  Middle  Templea,  con- 
stitnted  the  residences  of  the  Knights.  Front  their  hands  it  passed,  in  the  tilne  of 
Edward  III.,  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Eieter,  who  occupied  it  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  TI.  under  the  name  of  Exeter  House.  It  was  afterwards  successirelj  held 
by  Sir  WiUiam  (afterwards  Lord)  Paget,  who  called  it  Paget  Place ;  the  Duke  of  Hor- 
folk,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Charter  House ;  then  by  Bliaabeth's 
first  and  unworthy  &Tourite,  the  Barl  of  Leicester,  who  gave  it  also  his  own  name; 
and  lastly  by  the  nobler  but  less  fortunate  successor  in  the  Queen's  heart,  the  Eari  of 
Essex.  Essex's  history  is  well  known.  Essex's  son,  the  Earl  of  Essex  who  commsLuded 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  ciril  war,  was  bam  here.  When  he  was  got  rid  of  bj 
the  Commons'  famous  self-denying  ordinance.  Lord  Clarendon  says  the  whole  pwlik- 
ment,  the  day  after  he  had  resigned  his  commission,  came  to  Essex  House  to  return 
him  thanks  for  his  great  setrices.  The  only  existing  remuns  of  Essex  Houm  are  a 
pair  of  very  large  and  fine  stone  pillan,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  at  the  end  of  the 
street ;  probably  the  original  supports  of  the  water-gate  of  the  mansion.  In  DoTereox 
Court  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  London  coffee-houses,  the  Grecian ;  with  a  bust 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  its  front,  which  appean  to  be  a  fine  work,  although  &om  its 
height  it  is  difficult  to  judge.    Cibber,  we  have  been  told,  was  tbe  sculptor. 

Between  Essex  Street  and  Htlford  Lane  Stow  says  an  ancient  chapel  fonaalj  tx- 
isted,  called  St.  Spirit.  Hext  to  Milford  Lane  is  Arundel  Street,  which,  with  Horiblk, 
Surrey,  and  Howard  Streets,  the  latter  crossing  the  others,  mark  the  site  of  the  onoe 
stately  mansion  and  gardens  gf  Arundel  House,  and  derire  their  names  from  its  latest 
possessors.  It  was  originally  the  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Well^- 
when  it  was  called  Bath's  Inn,  or  Hampton  Place.  It  was  afterwatds  in  the  poa»e»- 
sion  of  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  and  it  was  to  this  house  that  tbe 
Priucees  Elizabeth  waa  brought  when  committed  to  his  care,  and  It  was  the  aeene  of 
some  strange  intrigues  and  dalliances,  in  which  the  Virgin  Queen  figures  in  a  aome- 
what  equirocal  manner.  Reverting  to  the  Croirn,  Seymour  Place  was  sold  by  it  to 
Henry  Fiti  Alan,  Barl  of  Arundel,  with  serenl  othsi  messuages,  for  £41  6».  6(L,  and 
another  change  of  name  took  place ;  thenceforward  it  was  called  Arundel  House.  Cla- 
rendan  gives  an  interesting  but  somewhat  satirical  account  of  tbe  place  and  its 
master,  the  collector  of  the  &mouB  marbles,  at  this  period.  He  says  the  Earl  seemed 
to  lire,  "as  it  were  in  another  nation,  his  house  being  a  place  to  which  all  people 
resorted  who  resorted  to  no  other  place  ;  strangers,  or  such  as  affected  to  look  Ifte 
strangers,  and  dressed  themselves  accordingly.  He  was  irilllog  to  be  thought  a 
scholar,  and  to  understand  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  antiquity,  becauae  he  made  ■ 
wonderful  and  costly  purchase  of  excellent  statues  whilst  in  Italy  and  in  Ifanna  (hubc 
thereof  he  could  never  obtain  permission  to  remove  out  of  Rome,  though  he  ha<l 
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pud  fur  them),  Bud  h%i  k  iwe  collection  of  medals.  Ai  to  mil  pub  of  iMiniiig,  he 
WM  »lmo»t  illitente,  and  thought  no  othei  part  of  hietoiy  »o  considerable  as  what 
related  to  bis  own  family,  in  which,  no  doubt,  there  bad  been  some  veij  memoiablp 
persons.  It  cannot  be  denied  tbat  he  bad  in  his  own  perBon,  in  bis  aspect  and  coun- 
tenance, the  appeuance  of  a  great  utan,  which  be  preserved  in  his  gait  and  motion. 
He  wore  and  affected  a  babit  Tciy  diS'erent  from  that  of  the  time,  such  a*  men  bad 
odIj  beheld  in  pictures  of  tbe  most  considerable  men  ;  all  wbicb  drew  tbe  eje^  of 
most,  and  tbe  Teverance  of  m&nj,  towards  bim,  as  the  image  and  representative  of 
the  ancient  nobility  and  native  gi&vitj  of  tbe  nobles,  when  tbej  bad  beefi  most  Tenc- 
rable ;  but  this  was  only  bis  outside,  bis  nature  and  true  humour  being  much  di«paged 
to  lerity  and  delights  which  indeed  were  Tei:;  despicable  and  childish." 

The  magnificent  collection  of  marbles  referred  to  in  tbis  passage  of  course  adorfied 
Arundel  Bouse  at  tbo  time  in  question,  wh«n  it  was  the  common  resort  of  man; 
eminent  artists.  Among  those  also  who  more  particularly  enjoyed  the  Earl's  favour 
and  patronage  were  Inigo  Jones,  Tapdyke,  Hollar,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Le  Srauz. 
The  Earl's  treasures  were  thus  arranged :— the  principal  statues  and  busts  were 
ranged  along  the  gallery,  tbe  otben  in  the  garden,  where  be  had  the  inscribed  marbles 
let  into  tbe  wall.  The  collection  comprisad  not  less  than  37  statues,  128  busts,  and 
250  inscribed  marbles.  When  tbe  mansion  was  about  to  be  pulled  down,  about  1676, 
tbe  entire  collection  was  offered  for  sale,  but  do  single  purchaser  appearing,  it  was 
divided  into  several  portions,  and  dispersed.  Enough,  however,  ultimately  found 
their  way  to  Oxford  to  give  name  to  a  collection  which  comprises  many  of  tbe 
Earl's  most  valued  relics.  From  the  Earl  of  Arundel  tbe  bouse  passed  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Howard  family,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  Pukes  of  NorfoUi^ 
when  it  received  its  latest  designation  of  Norfolk  House.  The  Countess  of  Notting- 
ham, wbo  plajs  so  important  a  part  in  the  romantic  episode  of  tbe  ring  in  tbe 
tragical  history  of  the  Earl  of  fissez,  died  here  in  1603.  Her  husband  was  a 
Howard,  so  abe  was  probably  on  a  visit  at  tbe  time.  Tbe  next  visitor  of  importance 
was  tbe  Duo  de  Sully,  during  tbe  performance  of  bis  mission  from  Henry  IV.  of 
France  to  James  I.,  immediately  after  (be  accession  of  tbe  latter ;  Norfolk  HqUM 
having  been  temporarily  appointed  as  hia  place  of  residence.  Tbe  great  French 
statesman  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  must  commodious  mansions  in  London, 
having  a  great  number  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.  From  bence  he  appears  to 
hare  removed  to  Crosby  Place.  After  the  Great  Fixe  of  Lpndon  learning  also  found 
■  shelter  within  its  walls.  The  Royal  Society,  being  burnt  out  of  Greaham  College 
were  invited  b;  tbe  Duke  to  reside  here ;  tbey  did  so,  and  remained  for  some  yean. 
On  tbeii  removal  tbe  whole  was  pulled  down,  and  the  praseut  Arundel,  Norfolk,  Sur- 
rey, and  Howard  Streets  rose  on  tbe  site. 

Among  titose  curious  narrow  lanes  whiob  extend  firont  tbe  Strand  downwards  to  the 
Thames,  there  is  one  called  Strand  Lane,  through  which  ran  the  watercourse  from 
Strand  Bridge.  Here  is  "  The  Old  Roman  Spring  BaUi  1 "  Many  parts  of  tbe  building 
show  an  antiquity  of  two  oi  three  oenturlea  On  the  left  of  tbe  passage  ia  a  door,  lead- 
ing inta  a  vaulted  chamber,  measuring,  we  should  suppose,  about  20  feet  in  length, 
tbe  same  in  height,  and  in  breadth  about  nine  feet.  The  bath  itself  is  about  13  feet 
long,  six  broad,  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  spring  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  holy  well,  which  gives  name  to  Holywell  Street,  and  tbeir  respective 
ponUous  make  the  statement  probable.  Through  the  beautifully  clear  water,  wbich 
is  also  as  delightful  to  the  taste  as  lafreshing  to  tbe  eye,  appear  (he  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  batb,  exhibiting  the  undoubted  evidences  of  tbe  high  origin  ascribed 
to  it.    Tha  waUi  ooonst  of  layers  of  bock  of  that  paooliar  flat  ind  ne^lookiag 
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KD«eo,  UM  remng  upon  a  man  oi  iraceo  Mta  niDoie.  loe  connmnKin  oi  tee  p>Te- 
ment  ia  niAdfl  Tuibl«  bj  a  deep  hole  at  the  ond  near  the  vindow,  where  the  spwing  ii 
eiMituiiiallj  flowing  up  ;  aod  in  punaing  our  mqoiiiet  among  those  persona  best  cal- 
culated to  fatufy  them,  we  ware  told  bj  a  gentieman  oonnected  with  the  managcmcBt 
of  the  eetate,  who  had  had  a  portion  of  the  paveoient  puipoeely  remored,  tlutt  the 
rabble  wai  of  that  peculiar  character  well  known  amoog  architecta  at  Boman.  The 
bridu  are  nine  inches  and  a  half  long,  four  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  an  incli  and 
three-qnarter*  thi^ 

Continuing  Mir  route,  and  pawing  King's  College,  8omer»et  Honic^  and  Waterioe 
Bridge,  already  treated  of,  we  descend  another  nurow  lane,  bearing  a  name  aog- 
gestiTe  of  a  long  train  of  historical  memories.  We  are  now  in  the  precinct*  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Saro; ;  and  that  rather  low  but  long  and  antique-looking  edifice, 
with  it*  beautiful  windows  and  earioui  little  tower,  is  its  chapel, — the  laat  remnant 
of  it  aarchitectnral  glories.  In  front  extends  the  bnrial-groond,  and  a  peculiarly  neat 
one  for  London,  with  its  well-gravelled  walks,  and  fresh-looking  eTei^reens.  The 
founder  of  the  SaTo;  was  Peter  de  Saroj,  brother  to  Boniface,  Aichbiabop  of 
Oanterbury,  and  uncle  to  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  It  was  subsequently  the 
residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honauied  Lancaster,"  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
John,  King  of  France,  after  he  had  beoi  taken  captire  at  the  Battle  of  Potctiers. 
In  1381  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  broke  ont,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  whilst 
one  body  marched  along  the  Burrey  bank  of  the  Thames  and  destroyad  the 
fiimitnie  and  books  of  Lambeth  Palace,  another  directed  tiieir  steps  towards 
the  Saroy.  Stow  says  they  there  "set  &e  on  it  rotmd  about,  and  made  procla- 
mation that  none,  on  pun  to  loee  his  head,  should  eonrert  to  his  own  use  any- 
thing that  there  was,  but  that  they  should  break  such  plate  and  resaels  of  gold  and 
tilTei  as  was  found  in  that  honse  (which  was  in  great  plenty)  into  small  piecea,  and 
throw  the  same  into  the  rirer  of  Thames.  Predous  stones  they  should  bmiae  in 
mortars,' that  the  same  might  be  to  no  use,  and  so  it  was  done  by  than.  One  of  tM<ir 
eompani^nt  they  bm-n^  in  the  fire,  leemtuht  minded  to  httKraerved  one  goodly  piece  tf 
ptau.  They  found  there  certain  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  they  thought  had  been 
gold  or  sUrer,  and,  throwing  them  into  the  fire  more  suddenly  than  they  thou^it,  the 
hall  was  blown  np,  the  houses  destroyed,  and  themselTes  Tery  hardly  escaped  away." 
Prom  this  period,  during  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Savoy  remained  a  heap  of  - 
ruins.  About  the  expiration  of  that  time  Eeniy  VIL  b^an  to  erect  an  hospital  on 
the  rite  ;  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till  the  eighth  year  of  Henry 
Till.,  when  a  master  and  four  chaplains  were  nominated.  It  lasted  with  some  Tidwi- 
tudes  of  fortune  until  about  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  which  found  that  the  purposes  of  the  institution  were  utterly 
neglected  ;  and  the  commissioners  entirely  deprived  the  chaplains  of  their  offices,  and 
deolared  the  hospital  dissolved.  Accounts  of  the  property  were  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  to  which  from  that  time  it  belonged.  The  improved  value  of  the  rents 
was  then  estimated  at  £8497  6t.  (id. 

Two  great  religious  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Savoy ;  the  firat  took  place  a 
little  before  CromweU'B  death  ;  when  the  Independents  petitioned  his  Highness  tvr 
liberty  to  hold  a  synod,  in  order  to  publish  to  the  world  a  unifonn  confession  of  fiuth: 
three  yean  later  (March  20,  1661),  on  the  same  spot,  was  held  the  Savoy  Confeienc^ 
so  fhmons  in  eccledastieal  history,  "  to  advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Oommon 
Prayer,"  Ae.    Bishopa  and  Presbyterian  divines  met,  and  ultimately,  after  a  great 
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It  hxl  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  eross  with  one  front  towuds  the  Thunei,  haviog 
eereral  projections,  and  a,  double  row  of  aaguUr  mullioued  windowi,  and  another 
towardi  the  Strand,  fiwing  the  Friarj,  with  large  pointed  windoin,  embattled  panpete, 
and  a  strong  bnttrewed  gateway,  bearing  the  ainu  and  badge  of  Heniy  Til,  and  two 
lAtin  linee  engnved  in  largo  chaiaclers,  ascribing  the  foundation  to  that  monarch. 
During  the  improTemeot  of  the  neighbourhood  conieqaent  on  the  erection  of  Water- 
loo Bridge,  all  reniainti  of  the  Savoj  were  swept  awaj,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ChapeL 

The  Strand  at  this  part  ne,  about  twentj  yean  since,  peooliarly  narrow  and  ineon- 
venienL  On  t^e  north  side  projected  Old  Kset«r  'Change,  with  its  stall-like  shops,  it> 
menagerie,  and  above  all  its  man  at  the  entrance  in  the  beef-eater  costume,  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  of  manj  a  youtikfiil  paeaer-by,  tilt  it  could  belieTe  anything  of 
the  wonders  to  be  shown  aboTe.  The  place  itself  was  not  destitute  of  historical 
interest.  The  first  building  on  the  site,  of  which  we  bare  any  record,  was 
erected  by  Sir  ,Thomas  Palmer,  Enight,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  T^  ;  "  but  of 
later  time,"  writes  Stow,  "  it  hath  beoi  &r  more  beantifiiUy  inoeaaed  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Cecil,  Baron  Bnrghley."  From  hence,  he  add^  there  had  been  "  a 
continual  new  building  even  up  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  house,  lately  builded  nigh 
to  the  Ivy  Bridge,"  from  which  the  present  Bedford  and  Southampton  Streets,  Ac,  derive 
their  name.  During  Cecil's  time  the  house  was  known  by  his  name,  and  afterwards 
from  his  successors,  the  Earb  of  Exeter,  aa  Exeter  House ;  and  thus  gave  name  to 
the  'Change,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Dr.  Barbon,  a  speculator  in  houses, 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary.  The  removal  of  the  'Change,  and  the  a^jmning 
houses  as  iai  as  Southampton  Street,  took  place  in  1830  ;  and  the  present  handsome 
building,  including  Uie  Hall  which  still  perpetuates  the  ancient  nameand  the  ancient 
recollections,  soon  rose  on  their  site.  The  Hall,  which  is  used  for  the  meetings  of 
various  religious  and  political  associations,  and  for  interesting  musical  perform- 
ances, was  opened  in  1831.  Its  great  size,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  in 
length,  ninety  in  breadth,  and  forty-eight  in  height,  enables  it  to  accommodate  at 
least  three  thousand  persons.  A  magnificent  organ  of  extraordinary  siie  and  power 
has  been  recently  added. 

A  little  beyond  Exeter  House  and  the  Saroy,  on  the  same  side  as  the  latter,  was 
Worcester  House,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle ;  where  Clarendon 
lived  during  the  building  of  his  splendid  niansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  that  period  of 
his  life  when  the  wily  Chancellor  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  object  dear,  there 
is  little  doubt,  to  his  heart — the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Dukeof  York,  after- 
wards James  II.  After  all  difficulties  were  removed,  the  marriage  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  the  nobility  and  gentry  thronged  to  Worcester  House,  where  the  marriage 
had  taken  place,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  duchess.  Slated  by  this  connection 
with  royalty,nowonderthat  Clarendon  thought  little  of  paying,  as  he  did,  the  then  enor- 
mous rent  of  XSOO  a  year  for  Worcester  House.  The  mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  present  buildings  bearing  his  name  erected  on  the  site. 
At  the  comer  house,  now  occupied  by  Messrs  Ackeimann,  lived  Lillie  the  perfumer, 
whom  Steele  has  commemorated  in  his  "  Tatlar  ; "  and  a  stiil  more  important  resident 
of  Beaufort  Buildings  was  Fielding,  who  was  living  here  in  ]7fi6. 

Between  Worceeter  and  Durham  Houses  stood  other  large  manuons  of  noblemen  ; 
the  principal  being  Butland  House  and  Cecil  House  ;  the  latter  standing  on  the  site 
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■iiting  of  one  Urge  room,  lined  with  thops  on  botli  tides,  extending  down  to  tba  attx, 
where  wm  >  buidaome  fli^t  of  stepe  for  the  cauTeiueace  of  those  who  denred  to  take 
boat.  It  Menu  to  bkTe  bad  »  bad  kind  of  reputation,  and  the  popular  i<l«a  of  the 
purposes  to  wbiolt  tba  pUce  wai  applied  Mon  found  a  popular  but  not  very  delicat* 
mode  of  expreuion,  and  the  niok-asme  be«towad  on  it  had  mch  an  effect,  thai  (he 
Middle  Kxcbange  went  to  ruin,  aud  was,  with  tbe  other  rsmains  of  Salisburj  Hona^ 
palled  down  b;  the  Eail  of  Saliabuij,  and  Cecil  Street  erected  in  their  room,  about 
1696.  All  the  part  now  known  ia  the  Adelpbi  was  fonnerlj  occupied  bj  tbe  build- 
ings, gardens,  Ac,  of  Durham  House,  one  of  the  most  intereiting  of  the  old  Strand 
palacei.  Pennant  lajg  tbe  oiiginal  founder  was  Anthonj  de  Beck,  Patriarch  of 
Jerutalem  and  Bishop  of  Burbam  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  uid  that  Bishop  Hat- 
field, to  whom  Stow  aseribea  tbe  foundation,  uerelj  rebuilt  tbe  plaea.  The  lattes 
historian  deecribw  a  great  feaat  that  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Benir  VIII^  en 
the  oecasioD  of  tbe  "triumphant  justing"  holden  at  Westminster,  1640,  when  the 
challengers  net  onlj  feasted  the  King,  Qneen,  ladies,  and  all  the  Court  at  Ihiifaam 
House^  but  also  "all  the  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  the  Common  House  in  the  jE*ar- 
liament,  and  entertained  the  Major  of  London,  with  the  Aldermen  and  their  wivw 
at  a  dinner.  Durham  House  wae  nibsequentlT  the  reeideuee  of  the  Duke  of  Vortli- 
umbeiland,  the  uncle  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Qrej ;  and  it  waa  here  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  Haj  1&03,  Uie  scheming  noble  bebeld  the  fir«t  part  of  his  plan, 
in  connection  with  the  threue,  accomplished,  b;  the  maniage  of  his  son.  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  to  Ladj  Jane.  To  strengthen  himself  as  much  as  possible  bj  otfaei 
powerful  alliances,. bis  daughter,  Ladj  Catherine  Dudley,  at  the  same  time  manied 
the  eldest  s{tn  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  sister  of  Lttdy  Jane  tbe  son  of  tiM 
fiarl  of  Pembroke.  The  ceremony  was,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  under  such  circum- 
stances, celebrated  with  eztiaordmary  magnificence.  7beresult  ia  but  too  well  known. 
Tbe  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  fell ;  tbe  fonn«,  however,  by  whom  we  more  pajv 
ticularlj  refer  to  Lady  Jane  and  hw  youthful  husband,  were  the  last  who  suffered. 
To  continue  the  history  of  Durham  House : — its  next  eminent  inhabitant  waa  Sir 
Walter  Raleigb,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Gliaabeth ;  but  the  grant  iq)peart  to  h«TC 
been  made  without  sufficient  right  In  the  maker,  for  Sir  Walter  was  dispossessed  of  it 
by  the  Bisbops  of  Durham.  During  the  leign  of  James  I.  the  stables  of  tbe  mansion, 
fronting  the  Strand,  which  bad  become  Terj  ri^noua  ajid  unsightly,  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  New  Bichange  raised  in  their  room.  It  was  completed  in  1606,  and  op^ied 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  King  (James),  the  Queen,  and  the  Boyal  Family,  and  wm 
splendidly  decorated  for  tha  occasion.  It  then  reeeived  tbe  name  from  the  formw 
of  Britain's  Burse.  The  sheps  generally  were  occupied  bymilllners  and  sempstresses^ 
among  whom  tbe  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  of  Bicbard  Talbot,  Lord  Deputy  <tf 
Ireland  under  James  II.,  after  the  abdioi^ion  of  tbe  one  and  the  de«th  of  the  otkw, 
ie  said  to  have  supported  beiaelf  for  a  short  tinu  by  engaging  in  the  usual  trade  of 
tbe  plane.  She  sat  in  a  white  mask  and  a  white  dress,  a  oircumstance  which  cauaed 
her  to  be  known  as  tha  "  White  Milliner."  Almost  from  its  first  erection  the  Middle 
Esohaage  became  a  &Tourit«  place  of  resort.  It  was  here  that  a  Mr,  Oerard  was  walk- 
ing one  day  planning  how  be  should  best  carry  into  execution  the  plot  in  which  be 
was  engaged, — tbe  aiaasiinatioD  of  Cromwell, — when  be  waa  insulted  by  the  Poitn- 
gueat  Ambaasadoc,  and  resented  it  so  warmly  that  the  latter  in  revenge  tbe  next  day 
■ant  a  sat  qf  biavees  to  muider  ^him :  bis  mnrdaran  ntiitook   tfaair  liotim,  aad 
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been  disccivared. 

A*  tre  appKwoh  ChuiDg  Otom  we  are  again  mminded,  bj  the  new  buildingi  on  the 
northern  side,  that  imprevoment  hu  beau  biuiljr  at  work  of  late  jean.  Bevenl  im- 
portant edifices  have  (prung  up  to  the  great  adornment  of  the  Stiand  in  consequence 
of  the  improvementa ;  mch  aa  the  Biitiah  Fik  Office,  a  characteriitlc  edi&ce,  designed 
by  Mr.  Cockerell ;  and  the  Iiowther  Arcade,  one  of  thoae  elegant  nesta  of  shops  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  see  moie  commonly  in  populous  places,  wen  it  onlj  for  the 
sheltfli  they  a&ad  &om  the  vaiiations  of  our  uncertain  climate,  and  from  the  noise, 
bustle,  and  eonfusiui  of  the  great  thorou^fares :  the  latter  was  designed  ud  exe- 
cuted b;  Hr.  Herbert.  We  do  not  her^  refer,  otherwise  than  by  this  paasing  notice, 
to  the  impioTements  cutnected  with  the  two  piincipal  theatre*  of  the  Stiund,  or  to 
those  oonnected  with  Huiigerfi9i;d  Market,  as  we  shall  have  other  and  mora  favourable 
opportunities  of  so  doing.  With  York  House  and  Northumberland  House  then  wft 
shall  BOW  complete  our  notioes  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  this  great  thomugh- 

At  the  comer  of  Tilliers  Btreet,  in  the  house  oooupied  by  Uessrs.  Boake  and  Tarty, 
is  still  preserr^d  a  portion  of  the  old  ceiling  of  the  house  where  the  great  Bacon  first 
saw  the  tight.  It  vras  then  occupied  by  his  &ther,  Bir  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  keeper  of 
the  Qreat  Seal.  Originally  the  iHiilding  had  been  the  inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  ; 
after  passing  through  sevenl  hands,  it  wa*  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbiebopa 
of  York,  who  since  Wolsey's  loss  of  York  Place  (Whitehall),  had  possessed  no  metro- 
politan residence  : — it  then  took  the  name  of  York  House,  It  again  reverted  to  the 
Ciown  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  by  exchange  fcr  certain  manors,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Keepen  of  the  Qreat  Seal.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  resided  here  tot 
many  years  during  the  period  he  held  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Egerton,  who, 
when  retiring  Into  private  life  on  aoconnt  of  his  age  and  growing  infirmities,  reoom- 
mended  to  James  as  his  suocessor  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who  had,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  been  bom  in  this  Torj  house.  Strange  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
man  as  be  came  back  onoe  more  to  the  scene  where  the  boy  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours !  After  Bacon's  fall  York  House  was,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  bestowed  on 
James's  farourile  "  Steenie,"  YiUiers,  Buke  of  Buckingham.  GIreat  alterations  and 
improvements  in  oonsequence  took  place.  It  is  to  this  period  we  owe  the  only  exist- 
ing remains  of  York  House  (with  the  eioeption  of  the  ceiling) — the  beautiful  water- 
gate  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Street,  and  which  stands  a  little  eastward  of  the  rite  of 
the  mansion.  This  is  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  finest  works.  The  material  is  of  Portland 
atone.  On  the  pediment  which  adorns  the  river  front  are  the  arms  «f  its  founder. 
Bnckingham  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  possessions.  He  was  murdered  in  16S8,  and 
his  mnnierer  died  on  the  soaffbld.  In  1649  the  I^rliament  bestowed  York  House  on 
their  general,  Fairikx,  whoae  daughter  married  Qeorge  Tilliers,  the  second  duke,  and 
thus  re-oonveyed  it  into  the  Buetdngham  &mily.  By  thia  nobleman  the  estate  was 
sold  for  bollding  purposes,  and  the  stieets  bearing  his  title  were  shortly  after- 
wards built. 

Northumberland  House,  the  last  remaining  representative  of  the  old  palaUal  cha- 
racter of  the  Stnund,  stands  on  the  rite  of  an  hiMpital  or  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  a  pieoe  of  ground 
which  he  had  given  to  the  priorj  of  Bonncivalle  in  Nafarre.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  sevonteenth  century  the  nte  passed  into  the  possesrion  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
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the  mairiage  of  the  d&ughter  of  the  Becond  Bui  of  Buffolk  with  AlgemcHt  Po^, 
tenth  Eturl  of  Northumberlaod,  in  1642.  The  edifice  originhllj  ctnuisted  of  thica 
sides  of  m  spftcious  quadrangle,  the  fourth,  facing  the  Thames,  being  (^>en.  Jmaaea  m 
said  to  hare  been  the  architect,  but  the  front  is  supposed  to  be  bwa  the  deaigu  of 
ChriBtm&a.  A  fourth  side  irai  added  bj  Earl  Algernon  from  the  desigiu  ot  bagt 
Jones.  Lastly,  tovaids  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centurj,  tiro  new  wings  wer«  at- 
tached to  the  garden  front,  and  all  but  the  central  division,  including  tlie  gktewaj 
(the  work  of  Christmas),  of  the  front  next  the  Btrand  was  rebuilt.  The  existing  eib- 
fice  is  in  everj  waj  worthy  of  the  representative  character  we  have  mentjoned,  at 
well  as  of  the  ancient  family  to  which  it  belongs,  though  the  screen  next  tb«  street  is 
dull  and  heavy,  and  the  lion  on  the  top  ver;  like  a  tndesmam's  sign.  The  work*  of 
art  inside  are  numerous  and  of  a  high  character,  and  the  present  noble  ponsasaor  has 
granted  admission  to  the  public  to  view  them  under  certain  regulations.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  in  1660  Qeneral  Monk,  and  many  other  of  the  principal  nobili^ 
and  gentry  who  i^reed  in  his  views,  met  by  invitation  of  Earl  Algernon  to  conoot 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  Charles. 

Of  tho  various  buildings  in  or  about  Chuing  Gross  and  Trafalgar  Square  we  have 
spoken  in  another  place ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  it  the  finest  «te  in  Europe.  We  fear 
no  one  will  compliment  us  on  having  made  the  best  use  of  it.  Nevcrthelees,  here 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  "  the  tide  of  human  life  runs  fullest,"  the  opm  space, 
with  the  wide  thoroughfares  which  enter  it  all  pouring  in  their  streams  of  passengen, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  waggons,  carts,  gigs,  barrows,  and  horsemen,  possesses  ui  inte- 
rest and  presents  a  scene  wholly  independent  of  the  architecture  and  the  statnaiy. 
Hence  we  pass  into  Pall  MalL  This,  in  1708,  is  described  as  "  a  fine  spacioua  stieet." 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  only  a  few  houses  standing  where  i*  now 
the  comer  of  'Warwick  Street.  Down  to  the  era  of  Club  Houses  {of  which  elsewhese) 
there  have  been  few  buildings  of  architectural  pretensions  in  Pall  Hall.  Marlbo- 
rough House  (behind  a  screen  of  commonplace  dwellings  since  removed),  Schombecg 
House  now  pulled  down,  the  Ordnance,  Culton  House,  which  has  also  disappeared  to 
make  room  for  Carlton  Gardens,  a  very  handsome  pile  of  buildings  at  the  end  of 
Waterloo  Place,  die,  and  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket — these  are  alL 

Schomberg  House  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  by  the  Duke  of  that 
name  :  it  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aatle;  the  painter,  who  divided  it  into  three 
habitations,  reserving  the  centre  for  bis  own  residence.  Oainsborough  also  lived  in  a 
part  of  the  same  house,  and  till  lately  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  bookseller.  It 
has  now  been  pulled  down.  The  house  bestowed  upon  Bell  Qwynne  by  Charlee  XL, 
from  the  back  wall  of  which  she  horrified  the  decorona  Evelyn  by  holding  a  light 
conversation  with  the  King,  never  seems  to  have  had  any  architectural  preteniioni : 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  Uaribo- 
rough  House  was  scarcely  visible  from  Pall  Mall.  Lord  Qrantham,  too,  had  a  honae 
in  1^11  Hall ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  some  time  lived  nearer  the  DucheM  Sarah 
than  seems  to  have  been  altogether  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  his  equanimity. 

But  these  were  trifles  to  the  glories  preserved  for  Pall  Mall.  In  1732  Fredendi 
Prince  of  Wales  purchased  what  an  erudite  historian  of  London  calls  "  the  origiBal 
Carlton  House  and  Gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington."  The  name  of  the  p«prietar 
seems  almost  to  warrant  that,  in  his  hands,  the  English  architecture  of  the  day  had 
abeady  done  its  worst ;  but  royalty  can  prompt  Uio  genius  even  of  absurdity  to  flights 
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beautiful,  tuAfuil  ai  r^r«iat  if  in  tie  einmtrj/"  Foi  this  Mqu«>ter«d  spot  Eeot  de- 
signed "a  cascade;"  and  a  saloon  nas  erected  in  1735,  and  paved  with  Italian  marble 
Uxonght  to  Bngland  hj  Lord  Single;  and  the  immortal  Bubb  Poddington.  "  The 
vails  were  adorned  with  rich  paintings  and  statues ;  and  the  chair  of  state  was  of 
crimson  relret,  embroidered  with  gold,  -which  cost  fire  hundred  pounds.  A  bagnio 
near  it  consisted  of  encrusted  marble."  It  was  not  till  1788  that  one  Prince  of 
Wales  completed  what  the  kindred  taste  of  anothei  bad  begun.  Carlton  Home 
was  the  Regent's  residence  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  but  its  con- 
nexion with  the  martial  exploits  of  that  period  was  merelj  accidental:  the  more  di»- 
tingoished  soldiers  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Loudon  got  an  occasional  dinner  there.  It 
derived  a  temporary  tdat  from  so  many  of  Moore's  squibs  being  directed  against  it 
and  its  occupant ;  but  this  interest  is  of  the  kind  upon  which  time  operates  with 
most  deetructive  effect  Twenty  or  thirty  years  have  a  withering  influence  over  lam- 
poons. Already  it  is  as  difficult  t«  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  of  Tom  Moore  as 
of  those  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams ;  and  the  Irish  poet  himself,  in  a  fit  of  real 
or  affected  modesty,  has  gone  &r  to  accelerate  the  woilc  of  time.  In  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  cba^e  of  having  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  Regent  with  satire,  he 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  he  could  know  very  little  of  that  Prince's  personal 
habits  and  domestic  arrangements ;  and  has  thus  lowered  the  value  of  his  rhymes — in 
so  fai  as  they  might  have  been  taken  to  convey  authentic  information  r^arding  the 
manners  of  a  Court — to  that  of  the  lampoons  of  any  newspaper  hack.  In  1732,  how- 
ever, Dodsley,  bom  a  poet  and  bred  a  footman,  published  his  '  Muse  in  Livery.'  In 
I73S  he  opened,  with  the  assutance  of  his  patrons,  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fall  Mall. 
With  wonderful  good  sense  be  spoke  of  the  employment  of  bis  early  life  quietly  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  he  displayed  good  taste  and  kind  feeling  on  many  occasions. 
It  was  he  who  purchased  Johnson's  first  original  pubLcation  (1738)  ;  and  it  was  he 
who,  when  in  1 768  he  started  his  '  Annual  Register,'  had  the  boldness  and  diBcrimina- 
tion  to  employ  aa  his  historian  no  leas  "  eminent  a  hand"  than  Edmund  Burke. 
Dodsley's  shop  iras  the  resort — and  who  that  has  known  what  an  exquisite  lounge  a 
bookseller's  shop  is,  ever  cared  for  ^another  1— of  Young  and  Akenside,  of  Horace 
Walpole,  the  Waitons,  and  Byrke.  Dodsley,  too,  was  the  publisher  of  several  of 
Pope's  works.  From  1735,  when  he  first  opened  shop,  to  1764,  whenhe  died,  Dodsley's 
eetabliihment  was  deservedly  one  of  the  lions  of  Pall  Mall. 

We  learn  from  the  '  Tatler'  that  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne'a  time  were  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  at  times  to  Poll  Mall  and  its  vicini^.  But  when  they  did  this  they,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside  their  literary  character,  and  appeared  as  men  of  gaiety 
and  ^shion,  or  of  the  great  world  of  politics.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  a  noted 
place  for  taverns.  Pepys  mentions  supping  at  one.  'The  Tatler'  and  Swift  celebrate 
the  Smyrna  cotfee-house  ;  the  Rump-steak  Club  met  at  the  King's  Aims,  and  at  tiie 
Star  and  Qarter  Tavern  Mr.  Chaworth  was  killed  in  a  hasty  quarrel  by  the  fifth  Lord 
Bjton.  To  this  melancholy  event  we  may  add  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne  at  the 
Opera  House  comer. 

Before  we  enter  I^ccadilly  we  must  notice  the  new  opening  from  the  Strand  afforded 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  and  crowded  buildings  which  were  clustered  round  Bt.  Hai^ 
tin's  Church,  formerly  known  as  the  Caribbee  Islands.  King  William  Street  and  Agar 
Street,  open  nearly  opposite  Hungerford  Market;  Agar  Street,  a  fine  wide  street  in 
which  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  stands,  runs  into  Bt.  Martin's  Lone,  and  thence 
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Square  to  Pall  M&ll  But.  Thwe  ue  then  thraa  gi«tit  Uianiuglifu««  to  Piocaditlj: 
The  Hajmarket,  at  the  louth-weit  comv  of  wliiah  ii  the  Open  Houm,  axtd  oa  tke 
cut  side,  near  the  middle,  the  Haymmrket  Theatn.  The  next  is  the  fine  0|>«uag 
of  Wateiloo  Plaoe  and  Regent  Street,  on  tfaa  wett  aide  of  which  is  the  Htxua  tf 
the  Eorticultuial  Sooietj,  and  oa  the  eut  Osrlton  Chamban.  The  Uat  of  the 
throe  Ir  St.  James's  Stroet,  on  the  west  aide  of  which  the  most  remaricabi*  boildiofs 
are  the  Conseryative  Oluh  and  Crockford's,  now  the  Military  and  Naval  C9ub  Houm, 
and  on  the  east  tide  the  ihop  where  Oilray  published  his  Miehrated  caricaturwa,  aad 
where  he  put  an  end  to  hii  eiiitence. 

In  ipite  of  iteam,  Piecadill  j  coDtinnes  to  be  one  of  the  great  vomitories  of  LondcM. 
The  Wliite-horae  Cellar  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  raoe  of  long-itage  driTera,  ia 
white  milled  box-eoats,  multitudinous  neck  handkerchiefs,  and  low-crownad  bats,  wlw 
gave  law  to  the  road,  and  were  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  foira"  to  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  England,  aie  disappearing.  Never  again  shall  we,  diSdent  of  ow 
own  powers  of  earlj  rising,  and  disbrustful  of  those  of  our  whole  fomilj,  t^e  a  bed 
at  the  Qlouoester,  when  intending  to  start  next  morning  with  some  early  omch  for 
the  West  of  England,  and,  betwoen  the  stirring  influenoe  <d  spring  and  the  Miticip»- 
tioD  of  rural  drives,  watch  from  the  window  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  T«s«iToir  m 
the  Green  Park,  till  broad  da;  came,  and  with  it  Boots  to  warn  us  that  th»  hoar  of 
starting  draws  nigh.  Hailitt  baa  done  justice  to  the  imposing  appeannca  of  tha 
mail-coaches  in  HccadiUj : — "  The  finest  sight  in  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  mail- 
ooachss  setting  off  ftom  Pioeadill;.  The  horses  paw  the  ground  and  are  impAtient  to 
be  gone,  as  if  conscious  of  the  precious  burdeo  they  convey.  There  is  a  pacnliar 
seoTecy  and  despatch,  significant  and  full  of  meaning,  in  all  the  prooeedings  oonoviB- 
ing  them.  Bren  the  outside  passengers  have  an  erect  and  supercilious  air,  as  if  proof 
against  the  accidents  of  the  journey.  In  iact,  it  seems  indifiwent  whether  thaj  are 
to  encounter  the  summer's  heat  or  the  winter's  cold,  since  they  an  buns  thnngh  the 
air  in  a  winged  chariot.  The  mail-oarts  drive  up — the  transfer  of  packages  is  mada 
— and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  start  off,  bearing  the  irrevooable  soroUs  that  gtr* 
winga  to  thought,  and  that  bind  or  sever  hearts  for  ever  I  How  we  hate  tha  Put- 
ney and  Brentford  stages  that  draw  up  in  a  line  after  they  are  gone  1  Berne  per- 
sons  think  the  sublimest  objeot  in  na(ui«  is  a  ship  launched  on  the  boscoB  of  tha 
ocean ;  but  give  me,  for  mj  private  satisftotion,  the  mail-ooaches  that  pour  down 
Piccadilly  of  an  evening,  tear  up  the  pavement,  and  devour  the  way  before  them 
to  the  Land's  Bnd."  Pursuing  hia  reverie,  Haslitt  remarks  that  in  the  time  *f 
Cowpsr  mail-coaches  were  hardly  set  up;  and  already  they  are  fcr  advanced  ia 
thur  "deoline  and  fall,"  Bven  the  "Putney  and  Brentford  stages"  ai«  being  so- 
perseded  by  the  Putney  and  Brentford  omnibuses,  The  "winged  chariots"  hava 
disappeared,  the  hugs  West-country  waggons,  rsminding  us  of  8tr^  and  Bndariek 
Random,  Oaptaio  and  Mrs.  Weatle,  and  the  obstnperously-laughing  Joey,  ar«  sow 
only  a  tradition;  but  the  omnibuses  which  ply  incessantly,  tha  market  carta  and 
waj^ons  bound  for  Covent  Garden  Market  which  disturb  the  night,  the  oabe  and 
private  carriages  for  ever  whirling  hither  and  thither,  prosent  a  thorcughflua  not  a 
whit  leas  crowded,  bustling,  and  confusing  than  in  the  days  of  old. 

Hyde  Park  Comer  is  a  worthy  terminal  mai^  to  a  great  metropolis.  Bntoing  or 
issuing,  it  is  alike  imposing.  "  To  him  who  hath  been  long  in  city  pent,"  tha  viaw 
f^orn  tha  Achilles  (the  statue  that  the  ladies  of  England  subsoiibad  to  erect  to  tka 
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irocQ  toe  coUDErj  rn«  view  acrou  lite  UrMn  f  atk  lowutU  WestmuuMr  Abbey  la  trulj 
court);  and  metropolitui.  The  triumphal  wchwkjB  on  either  dde  conobonte  the 
impreadoQ  of  atatel;  poliBh  ;  th«  msgnifioent  loaJe  of  St.  Qeorge's  Ho«pit»l  iB  worthy 
■fixo  capital  of  a  great  nation  ;  the  itatne  in  Hjde  Puk,  notwithstanding  the  grou 
bluiuier  in  the  interpretation  of  id  action  bj  the  bungling  eopyif  t  who  eieoted  it,  iB 
magnificent  in  its  scale,  outline,  and  position  ;  vad  Apiley  House  seems  placed  tboM 
in  Older  that  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  may  keep  watch  and  ward  on  the  oatskitts 
of  the  central  leat  of  powaT  of  the  land  whose  troops  he  ha*  so  often  led  to  Tictory. 

In  the  old  map  of  London,  attributed  to  Balph  Aggas,  which  reprasenta  the  raetro- 
polis  as  it  appeared  ii^  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Gliiabeth,  the  west  end  of  the  ^ 
liue  of  road  now  called  Ficoadilly  is  inlioduoed  under  the  designation  of  "  The  way 
to  Beading."  It  is  quite  a  country  road.  Between  Bt.  Martin's  Church  and  the  Uews 
ia  St.  Martin's  Lane,  which  extends  in  a  waving  line  to  the  western  extremity  of  «n 
dioloiure  round  St.  Qiles's  Church.  From  the  north-wait  corner  of  this  enclosure  a 
TOfMl  is  represented  extending  due  west,  bearing  the  double  name  "  The  way  to  Ux- 
bridge,"  "  Oxford  Road :"  bom  the  sauUi-west  oomer  "  the  way  to  Beading"  curves  to 
the  south-weat  till  it  reaches  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Haymarket,  from  which 
its  direction  geema  to  be  parallel  to  the  more  northern  line  of  road.  In  Aggaa's  plan 
there  are  a  few  houses  around  the  church  of  St.  Qiles,  one  at  the  eorata  of  the  enolo- 
sure  of  the  ConTent  Garden,  apparently  where  Long  Acre  and  fit.  Martin  a  I«ne  now 
meet,  a  mass  of  buildings  at  the  Mewa,  and  a  few  houses  with  a  chapel  rather  to  the 
west  of  the  south  end  of  the  Hayma^t,  in  what  is  now  Pall  Mali  To  the  west  and 
north  of  these  erections  seems  to  have  been  fields  and  open  oountry. 

During  Mary'a  reign  (except  that  Sir  J.  Wyatt  entered  Ixindon  I?  this  road,  and 
that  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Charing  Oroaa),  and  during  the  whole  reignB  of  filinbeth 
dud  James  I.  (esoepting  what  we  learn  from  the  lo^  of  Londtm  already  referred  to), 
the  history  of  Piccadilly  is  a  blank.  Under  Oharlea  I.  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  i^ 
and  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  aame  it  now  beara.  Lord  ClaMndon,  in 
bis  '  History  of  the  Bebellion,'  apeaka  of  "  Mr.  Hyde  going  to  a  housa  oaUed  Picca- 
duly,  which  was  a  fail  house  for  entertainment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  grarel- 
walks  with  shade,  and  where  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green,  whithaz  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  beat  quality  reeorted  for  exerciie  and  recreation,"  Aa. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  honsa  mentioned  by  Qarrard  in  his  letter  to  the  Bari  e{ 
Strafieid,  dated  June,  1630,  as  "  a  new  Spring  Oarden  erected  in  the  fields  beyond  the 
Mew^  where  ia  built  a  fair  houae  and  two  bcwling-greona,  made  to  entertain  game- 
sters and  bowlera — at  an  axcaaaiTO  rate,  for  I  belieTe  it  liath  ctwt  him  above  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  dear  undertaking  foe  a  gentleman  barber."  This  should  be  "  a  gentle- 
man Anior,"  according  to  Blount.  In  his  'Qloasograi^ua' he  define* PiefanW  thus: 
— ''  The  round  hem,  or  the  aeveial  diviaiona  aet  together,  about  the  skirt  of  a  garment ; 
also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  band  ;"  and  adds,  "  That  famoua  ordi- 
nary, near  St.  James's,  called  PiekadUig,  took  denoroination  from  this,  that  one  Uig- 
gina,  a  tailor,  who  built  It,  got  most  of  hia  estate  by  Pi«iadille*,  which  in  the  laat  age 
ware  much  in  Auhion."  Much  to  the  aame  eCeet  is  what  Phillips  atatea,  in  hia 
'  World  of  Worda ;'  only  he  mentiona  that  it  waa  fbr  the  tiirtt,  and  not  the  mfi, 
that  Hi^na  waa  famed.  He  adds,  "  Hence  the  great  Oaming  House,  built  by  Hig- 
gins,  is  called  PietadiUg;  if  net  rather  from  the  Bpaniah  word  Pteeadilio,  a  sniall  ain, 
u  there  are  many  which  acMunpany  gaming."    "Nit  first  oconnenee  of  the  word  ii  in 
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•■  BUI  IMTB  It,  Knouer,  lean  il, 

And  take  it  not  in  mnlF, 
For  be  that  ir«kn  ^opideaddl. 

By  law  may  wckr  a  ruffe." 
We  are  «ubl»d  to  fix  with  coniidenble  piocirion  the  lite  of  "  Piccadillj  Horue," 
hj  meMU  of  gome  proceedingi  before  the  Priry  Council  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  IL 
On  the  84th  of  May,  1671,  a  petition  from  Colonel  Thomu  Pukton  wai  read  ftt  dte 
Boud  of  Priry  Counei],  "  letting  forth  thftt  the  petitioner  hsTing  been  at  great 
charge  in  purcbaaing  a  pared  of  ground  lying  at  Pidadillj,  part  of  it  being  the  two 
,  bewling-greeiu  fronting  the  Haymarket,  the  other  part  lying  on  the  north  of  the 
Tennii  Court,  on  which  lereral  old  hooeea  were  standing ;"  and  pisjing  for  leare  (o 
build  upon  thii  ground,  notwitlutanding  the  loyal  procUmation  recently  iaaued 
against  building  on  new  foundations  witikin  a  certain  distance  from  London.  Qb 
Chriitopher  Wren,  "  sarreyor-generiJ  of  his  Majesty's  works,"  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  application,  which  he  did  in  JaTour  of  the  petitioner.  In  conseqaance  of 
^  Christopher's  favourable  report.  Colonel  Pantos,  obtained  leare  to  build  "  certain 
houses  "  in  Windmill  Street ;  "  on  the  east  comer  towsids  the  Haymarket,  aboat  one 
hundred  feet  in  front ;"  on  the  west  (east  I)  side  of  Windmill  Street  "  in  the  two  boiri- 
ing-{Teens  between  the  Haymarket  and  Leicester  Fields ;"  and  "  a  fair  street  of  good 
buUdingt"  between  the  Haymarket  and  Hedge  Lane,  marked  in  the  MS.  to  be  called 
Fanton  Street.  The  tract  of  ground  designated  Piccadilly  in  these  transactimu  seems 
to  bare  extended  from  Fanton  Street  on  the  south  to  a  condderable  way  northward  in 
Windmill  Street.  Srelyn,  in  his  '  Diary,'  seems  to  use  the  name  with  a  aimilax  lati- 
tude of  application,  when  he  speaks  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commisuonera  for  reforming 
buildings  and  streets  in  London,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1662,  at  which  orders  were 
issued  to  pave  "  the  Haymarket  about  Piq^iUo."  The  site  of  "  Piccadilly  Hoiue." 
mentioDed  by  Clarendon,  seems  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  that  of  "  the  two  bowling- 
greens  between  the  Haymarket  and  Leicester  Field,"  apparently  "  one  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  comer  of  Windmill  Street,"  and  "  fronting  the  Bftjimarket."  It  is  the  site 
on  which  Panton  Square,  at  the  end  of  Arundel  Street  on  the  north  side  of  CoTentiy 
Street,  now  stands.  We  are  also  enabled  to  fix  the  western  limits  of  the  district 
called  Piccadilly  by  the  Act. of  Parliament  of  3  Jamea  II.,  erecting  a  portion  of  St. 
Martin's  parish  into  "  the  parish  of  St.  James  within  the  liberty  of  Westminetsr." 
This  statute,  tracing  the  boundaries  of  the  new  parish,  mentions  "the  mansiDn- 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  fronting  Portugal  Street."  In  the  SHne  Act  of 
Pariiameut  a  "  toft  of  ground  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  whidi  is  assigned 
to  the  rector  along  with  some  other  pieces  of  ground  as  a  glebe,  is  sud  to  be  situated 
in  Piooadilly.  In  the  early  maps  of  the  parish  of  St  James,  sereral  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  King's  Collection  in  the  British  Huseun,  the  line  of  street  from 
the  Haymarket  to  Swallow  Street  is  inscribed  Piccadilly;  its  continnaUon  to  the 
west  of  Swallow  Street  is  marked  Portugal  Street. 

These  dtations  seem  to  establish  with  tolerable  certainty  that  Piooadilly,  originally 
the  name  of  what  in  Faithome's  plan  of  London,  published  in  16S8,  is  called  "  the 
Qaming  House,"  had  oome  in  time  to  designate  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  the  fields  immediately  adjoining  on  the  north  and  west.  In  1610 
the  Chutcellor  of  the  Unirervty  of  Cambridge,  in  anticipation  of  a  risit  from  King 
James,  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  "  ^a»  fettrfol  enormity  of 
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■o  lenowned  »  university. 

But  the  nuoe  doea  not  leeia  to  iure  been  recognised  for  a  e 
gr»Te  busineu  name  of  the  dutrict,  but  rather  u  ft  Bemi-Ind 
Maij-le-bone  Lute  (or  Street)  Tetained  its  name;  Windniill 
CoTeDtry  Street,  the  Hajnurket,  and  Pauton  Street,  graduall: 
of  Piccadilly.  H»d  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  the  Infiti 
prolific,  and  tiius  remained  ae  it  wm  oiiginallj — popular,  Porte 
likelihood  have  oblitentted  the  last  trace  of  Piccadilly.  But  th' 
that  alliance  nuttrimDnial  waa  brought  by  the  bctioua  mixin 
charges  gainst  Lord  Clarendon  brought  Portugal  Street  intt 
was  thus  giTen  to  a  name  derired  from  a  fantaatic  article  o 
applied  to  denote  a  r^on  haunted  by  the  gay  and  idle,  the  li 
&nd  bowling-greens.  In  the  'Tatler'  of  the  18th  of  April,  17 
ftom  the  upper  end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  May  Fair  ii  utterly  a1 
that  by  that  time,  in  popular  discourse,  the  name  had  extende 
of  Hyde  Park. 

Prerions  to  1683,  the  year  in  which  Wren  finished  the  Ohurc 
expense  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  piind 
district,  there  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  any  continuous 
Street  or  Piccadilly  west  of  the  church.  At  a  meeting  of  comn 
atreets  and  buildings  in  London,  already  alluded  to  as  mentioi 
been  held  in  July,  1663,  orders  were  iiaued  for  the  "pavin; 
James's,  north,  which  was  a  quagmire,  and  also  of  the  Eayma 
An  Act  pasted  the  13th  Charles  II.  (166S)  made  provision  for 
Mall,  the  HaymaAet,  and  St.  James's  Street.  Building  was  gc 
the  space  encompMsed  by  these  three  streets,  under  the  auspi 
Alban's.  Pepya  has  this  entry  in  hia  'IHary'  on  the  1st  of  A 
down  my  Lord  St.  Alban  his  new  building  and  market-house, 
into  every  place  building:"  and  nnder  the  date  2nd  Septoc 
"  Hy  Lord  Mayor  told  me  the  bringing  of  water  to  the  city 
last,  above  jC300,000  ;  but  by  the  new  building  and  the  buildin) 
Lord  St.  Alban'a  (which  ii  now  about,  and  which  the  City  atom: 
but  dare  not  oppose  it),  were  it  now  to  be  done  it  would  not  b< 
money."  Jermyn  Street,  Bt.  Alban  Street,  and  St.  James's  Squt 
but  the  Park  and  Palace  were  the  anna  to  which  they  turned  I 
and  Portugal  Street  was  merely  a  road  behind  them — the  highi 
The  Piccadilly  line  of  road  formed  at  its  east  end  the  line  of 
the  courtly  mansions  erecting  in  St.  Jamea'a  Fields  and  "  the  a 
tions,  which  will  prove  only  receptacles  for  the  poorer  sort  an< 
—to  the  annoyance  of  the  better  iuhabitanta ;  the  damage  of  tb 
much  burdened  with  poor;  the  choking  up  the  air  of  his  Maj 
and  the  houses  of  Ae  nobility ;  the  infecting  of  the  waters,  &c. 
complained  in  a  petititm  to  the  king  in  1671,  as  "contrived 
Fields,  Windmill  Fields,  and  the  fields  adjoining  8o4io." 

To  the  north-weat,  however,  we  emerge  into  pleasant  fields  u 
and  gentry  had  already  erected  manaiona ;  more  were  erectinj 
to  an  ephemeral  existence,  some  which  still  survive.    Evelyn 


xue  preieui  juangvm  sireei  occupies  tne  spiice  uuce  uutui  u^i  uj  miu  gaioeat  w 
floTing  HouM.  An  entiy  in  Evaljn'i  'Diary '  enables  ui  to  forpi  a  coi\ieatuie  bodi  u 
to  the  appeuuice  of  the  nuuuion  tmd  the  view  from  it  j  fox  it  aeesu  probKble  tli*ttbt 
MOUik  about  the  4*007  muit  hftTe  been  niggefted  bj  its  bung  Been  from  the  booM 
or  groundi; — "29tli  Mareh,  16&G.  Went  to  Goring  Eoubo,  how  Mr.  SecreUij 
Bennett's ;  ill-built,  bvit  the  place  oapable  of  being  made  t,  pcettj  villa.  Hi«  Majertf 
WH  now  fin'it''ig  tie  decoy  in  tie  part."  ^his  entij  also  indicate!  the  pwiod  atwhidi 
Lord  AiliDgton  took  poweuion  :  it  was  occupied  by  bim  till  the  period  of  ita  dectruo- 
tion  bj  file,  also  recorded  by  Evetjn- — "  Slit  November,  1674.  Went  to  see  the  gnat 
too  ^(at  Lord  Arlington  had  sustained  by  fire  at.  Qoriug  Eoum,  this  night  congiuiwd 
to  the  ground,  with  exceeding  loss  of  hangings,  plate,  rare  pictures,  and  calnneCi; 
hardly  anything  waa  saved  of  the  beat  and  most  princely  furniture  that  »nj  nilgect 
bad  in  England.    My  Lord  and  I«dy  were  both  absent  in  Bath." 

In  166S  three  viUai  were  begun  to  b^  built  dp  the  opposite  lid*  of  the  waj  fron 
doling  House,  a*  we  leam  from  Pepjs: — "20th  February,  1664-5.  Bode  into  the 
beginning  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's  new  house,  near  St.  James's,  which  conuDim  peopk 
have  alreadj  called  Bunkirk  House,  from  their  opinion  of  hit  having  a  good  bribe 
for  the  selling  of  that  town :  and  very  noble  I  believe  it  will  be.  Near  that  i«  u^  L«il 
Barketey  beginning  another  on  one  side,  and  Sir  J.  Denbam  on  the  other." 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  groujidB  belonging  to  Bet^celey,  Clare&don,  ai^ 
Burlington  Houses,  occupied  the  whole  space  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadillj,  when 
these  mannoDs  were  erecteti,  the  grounds  attached  to  Clarendon  House  must  bare  ex- 
tended on  the  east  to  Burlington  Arcade ;  for  that,  u  appears  from  the  Act  of  Pailia- 
ment  by  which  the  district  appertaining  to  St.  James's  <%urch  wat  ersctftil  into  a 
parish,  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington's  possessions.  On  the 
west  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Crown  to  Lord  Clarendon  seems  to  have  attended 
to  where  the  Ibiee  Kings'  livery-stable  yaid  now  is,  at  the  entrance  iuto  which  mij 
be  seen  two  piUars,  with  Corinthian  capital^  according  to  D'lsiaeli  the  only  eurviving 
lelios  of  Clarendon  Hou|e.  The  Chancellor  began  to  build  here  (as  we  leara  from 
Evelyn's  'Xiiary')  in  the  oouxse  of  the  year  1664,  "  enoouraged  thereto,"  as  be  has 
left  on  leoord  is  his  memorial  of  his  own  life,  "  by  the  royal  grant  of  land,  bj  the 
ppportoaity  of  purchating  the  stones  which  had  been  designed  for  the  Topaira  of  St. 
^ul's,  and  by  that  pasaion  for  building  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  iuoUiMfl." 
It  remained  in  Lord  Clarendon's  powession  till  hi*  flight  after  be  had  been  deprived 
af  thagieftt  seal;  and  was  for  a  time  oooupied  by  his  son,  who  sold  it  to  the  second 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  by  whom  it  was  ultimately  disposed  of  to  a  company  of  building 
qmnilaton.  Evelyn  records  the  &(a  of  the  building  he  reared  and  loved  so  well : — 
"  19th  June,  16B3.  I  returned  to  town  with  the  Karl  of  Clarendon  :  when  passing  bj 
Uie  ^oriou*  paUoe  his  father  built  but  a  few  year*  before,  which  they  were  now 
demoli^iing,  being  «old  to  certain  undertakers,  I  turned  my  head  the  cofitratj  w^ 
till  the  coaoh  was  gone  past  it,  lest  I  might  miniitec  occasion  of  speaking  of  it,  wkit^ 
mtut  need*  have  grieved  him  that  in  k  short  a  time  th^ir  pomp  was  AJlea."  And  w 
tke  16th  of  Bqitambei — "  I  went  to  stirvey  the  ead  demolition  of  Clarendon  Hoifw^ 
that  costly  and  only  sumptuous  palaoe  of  the  late  Lord  ChanoaUor  Hyde,  when  I 
hftfa  often  bean  m  oheerfol  with  him,  and  sometimes  so  sad.  *  *  Tb»  ChanceUor 
gOM  mi  dying  in  exile,  th«  Ead,  his  successor,  sold  that  which  eo^t  XWfiOO  building 
to  the  yeung  Doke  of  Albemarle  for  .(SSiaw  to  pay  debt^  wbidt  how  ^ontncted  yet 
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decreed  to  rOm,  to  nip|>on  the  prodigioiu  «ut«  the  Jxake  of  Albemule  dm  nuwla  of 
bia  BStat«  dncB  the  old  man  died. .  He  Bold  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  uid  It  feU  to  mi- 
tain  rich  bsnken  abd  tnechanid,  who  gave  for  it  and  the  ground  about  it  £34,000  ; 
thef  deaign  a  new  town  ai  it  were,  and  a  moM  mi^nii^ceiit  piaEia.  'T  \e  taii  ibef 
have  already  materials  towanb  it,  with  what  the;  sold  of  the  honte  alone,  more  worth 
tban  what  the;  paid  for  it.  See  the  TictBaltnde  of  earthly  thingg  I  I  was  aatoniahed 
st  the  demolition,  nor  leu  at  the  little  arm;  of  labourers  and  artlficon  lerelliDg  the 
groUad,  lajing  fbuudations,  and  cOntriTing  gcest  buildings,  at  an  expense  of  £900,000 
if  thej  perfect  thdr  dedgn." 

Lord  Berkelej't  house,  begun,  according  to  Pepjs,  about  the  tarns  time  with  that 
of  Lord  Clarendim,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  is  described  hj  BTetjn,  and  we  have  men- 
tioned it  when  speaking  of  Berkelej  Square.  ludepeudentlj  of  the  beauties  of  the 
bouse  and  gardens,  but  slender  interest  attaches  to  Berkeley  House.  Its  founder  If 
represented  b;  Pepys  as  "  a  passionate  aild  but  weak  man  as  to  policy ;  but  as  a  kins- 
man brought  in  and  promoted  by  my  Lord  St.  Albaa's."  The  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  what  year  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  DeTonshire  House,  which  now 
stands  between  the  two  streets  built,  "reserring  the  house  and  as  much  of  the  gardens 
as  the  breadth  of  the  house,"  was  erected  hy  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire  (thesecond 
Duke  died  4th  June,  1729)^  from  one  of  Kent's  designs,  at  an  expense  of  £30,000 ; 
including  £1000  presented  to  the  architect  for  liis  plane. 

Burlington  House,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Clarendon  House,  was  east  of  that  and 
of  Berkeley  House,  but  erected  somewhat  later.  It  was  b^un  by  Sir  John  Deoliam. 
How  the  transfer  came  to  be  made  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  interim  between  its 
commencement  and  its  occupation  by  Lord  Burlington,  Zjody  Deuham,  the  miatress 
of  the  DuJu  of  Tork,  liad  died:  Pepys  gives  a  story  of  her  having  been  poisoned.  The 
present  front  of  Burlington  House  and  the  colonnade  within  its  court  were  designed 
and  erected  by  Bicbaid  Boyle,  third  Earl^of  Burlington  and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  at 
whose  death  the  title  (aince  revived)  became  extinct.  Immediately  to  the  east  of 
Burlington  Hoase,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Albany,  of  wliich  the  centre  man- 
sion was  designed  by  Sir  ffiillam  Chambers,  stood  tlie  houae  and  gardens  of  the  ver- 
satile Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  treacherous  minister  of  James  II.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  villa  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

These  scattered  notices  enable  ns  to  form  an  idea  both  of  the  appearance  of  the  part 
of  Piccadilly  extending  from  St.  James's  Church  to  the  west  end  of  Devonshire  House, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ; 
and  also  of  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  noble  occupants  of  the  villas  we  have  been 
describing,  and  the  process  by  which  some  of  them  were  converted  Into  streete,  and 
those  which  remained  gradually  surronnded  by  a  populous  city.  The  houses  In  that 
part  of  Piccadilly  east  of  Devonshire  House  continued  to  be  numbered  separately 
from  those  to  the  west  of  It  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
Court  Guide  for  1616  retains  thb  double  numbering.  The  turnpike,  subsequently 
removed  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  was  originally  placed  at  the  east  end  of  Devonshire 
House,  at  the  end  of  Berkeley  Street.  For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  transfer 
the  trustees  of  the  roads  paid  annually  £l000  to  the  parish  of  St.  Qeorge's,  Hanover 
Square,  towards  the  expense  of  muntuning  the  Iwid  between  Berkeley  Street  and 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  that  part  of  the  street  ia  still  watered  by  trustees  under  a 
separate  Act  of  Parliament.    We  ^ude  to  these  fiwts  for  the  tnirpoee  of  expl^ning 


Qoriog  HouM  into  AtIu^^d  Btrest,  and  the  extensioD  of  ttie  new  town  oommesMd 
bj  the  Earl  of  6t.  Albaa's  to  the  north-eut,  soon  gkre  ft  decidedly  town  chM*eter  ts 
the  Bouth  tide  of  Ficcadillj;  Kod  the  example  of  the  adveiLtunn  who  pordliMed 
CUrendon  House,  and  that  of  I^dj  Berkeley,  produced  a  limilar  effect  on  tha  oortk 
nde.  Bond  Street — a  Btreet  of  shops  and  lodging-hoiuea — toon  became  a,  faahionaUt 
louugo.  In  the  'Weekly  Journal'  of  the  lat  of  June,  1717,  we  read — "The  new 
builtUngB  beti«6^i  Bond  Street  (i.  «.  Old  Bond  Street)  and  Mary-le-bone  go  on  with 
all  poeaible  diligence;  and  the  houses  even  let  and  sell  before  ^ey  an  built.  Tbtj 
are  already  in  great  forwardnesB.  Could  the  builder*  have  supposed  theor  laboan 
would  have  produced  a  place  so  extremely  fashionable,  they  might  [orobabij  have 
deviated  once  at  least  from  their  usual  parsimony  by  making  the  way  rather  wider : 
as  it  is  at  present,  coaches  are  greatly  impeded  in  the  rapidity  of  their  couzse,  but 
this  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Bond  Street  loangrrt,  who  are  by  thia  defect 
granted  glimpses  of  the  fashionable  and  generally  titled  iair,  who  pau  and  T^iaM 
from  two  tiU  five  o' clock;  and  for  their  accommodation  the  stand  of  hackney-coa^tet 
was  removed,  though  by  straining  a  point  in  the  powers  of  the  Commissioiteia." 
While  New  Boad  Street  was  thus  advancing  northwards,  the  Barl  of  Buriiugton  was 
converting  what  seems  to  have  been  originally  called  "  Ten-acres-field,"  at  the  hack 
of  his  gardens,  into  a  semi-private  town  bounded  by  the  thoroughfares  Bond  Street 
and  Swallow  Street  ou  the  west  and  east,  and  by  the  school  founded  by  Lady  Burling- 
ton "  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  edut^tion  of  eighty  females  "  on  the  nortL 
At  the  south  end  of  Old  Burliogton  Street  is  a  stately  mansion,  built  by  Leoai  fia 
Oay's  patron,  the  Cuke  of  Quconsberry,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  allowed  to  erect 
his  house  so  that  it  CDrnmaoded  a  view  into  Burlington  Qardens.  This  mansion,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  was  purchased  by  the  Barl  of 
IJibridge,  who  repured  it,  and  gave  it  his  own  title.  Returning  to  the  west  side  of 
Bond  Street,  we  are  informed  that  in  1723  thel>uke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl  of  arantbam 
purchased  the  waste  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Albemarle  and  Dover  Street*  for  gar- 
dens, and  turned  a  load  leading  into  May  Fair  another  way.  This  accounts  for  the 
termination  to  the  north  given  by  Grafton  Street,  which  consists  of  two  streets 
meeting  at  right  angles,  and  uniting  Dover  Street  with  Bond  Stieet. 

Fielding,  discoursing  of  the  mob  (1740-50)  as  the  fourth  estate  of  the  re&lm, 
describes  it  as  gradually  encroaching  upon  people  of  fashion,  and  driving  than  from 
their  seats  in  Leicester,  Sobo,  and  Golden  Squares,  to  Cavendish  Square  and  the 
streets  iu  its  vicinity.  The  discomfited  fashionabJes  seem  to  have  swept  along  or  across 
Piccadilly  East  without  attempting  to  make  any  settlement  there;  for  the  villas  of 
noblemen  enclosed  by  the  street  dwellings  must  be  conudered  as  among — not  of — 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  letter  bom  Sir  William  Petty  to  Pepys  in  September,  1687, 
is  dated  from  Piccadilly ;  but  an  item  in  the  inventory  of  theatrical  properties  inserted 
in  the  'Tatler'  of  the  16th  of  July,  1709 — "  Aurungsebe's  scymeter,  made  by  Will 
Brown  of  Piccadilly" — seems  to  express  more  correctly  the  class  by  which  it  was 
chiefly  inhabited.  The  fashionables  occupied  the  streets  opening  into  Piccadilly. 
Thus  we  find  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  residing  in  Arlington  Street;  Evelyn,  at  an  earlier 
period,  occupying  a  house  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  must  have  been  constantly  reminded 
of  having  been  "oftentimes  so  cheerful  and  sometimes  so  sad  with  Chancellor  Hyde" 
on  that  very  ground ;  and  at  a  later  period  Boswell  domiciled  in  Bond  Street.    Ur. 
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The  fint  attempt  to  build  along  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  west  of  Deroiuhire 
Bouaa,  fell  to  tho  ground.  CUigea  Houie,  the  reiideiice  of  Sir  Thontw  Clerges, 
'brother-in-Uw  to  the  £nt  Duke  of  Albemarle,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Claims 
StzeeL  At  the  end  of  Ficcftdill;  neanat  Hjde  Park,  howerer,  building  began  at  a 
companUTely  earlj  period.  "  l>uriiig  the  Usurpation,"  says  Faulkner,  in  his  '  History 
of  KennngtoD,'  "  levenl  houses  were  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  Park,  between  Hyde 
Park  Comer  and  Park  Lane.  Theee  were  afterwards  granted  on  lease  to  James 
Hamilton,  Bsq.  (appointed  ranger  in  September,  1660,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Qlonceater),  and  the  lease  wu  renewed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bamilton,  for  ninety-nine 
yean,  in  160S.  Hamilton  Street  takes  its  name  Irom  this  &mily."  Faulkner  adds, 
"Apsley  House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge,  and  is  held  under  the  Crown. 
Apstey  House  was  built  by  Henry  Bathunt,  Earl  Batbunt  and  Baron  Apsley,  while 
Gliaiicellor;  that  is,  between  1771  and  1778.  It  was  originally  of  red  brick.  It  be- 
came the  abode,  in  1680,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  1828  had  the  exterior 
altered  under  the  directions  of  S.  and  B.  Wyatt,  who  cased  it  with  Bath  ■tone,'added  the 
front  portico,  and  a  west  wing,  containing  a  gallery  QO  feet  long,  in  which  b  a  collection 
of  paintings  of  great  excellence.  Hamilton  Place  was  built  about  forty-fire  years 
ago.  The  three  houses  contiguous  to  Apiley  House  were  erected  before  any  of  the 
other  large  houses  on  that  side  of  HamUton  Place ;  the  exact  time  we  have)  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  certainly  previous  to  17S7.  Before  that  time,  where  Apsley 
House  now  stands,  stood  a  tavern  called  the  Hercules  Pillars,  the  same  at  which  the 
redoubted  Squire  Western,  with  his  clerical  satellite,  is  represented  as  taking  up  bis 
abode  on  hit  arrival  in  London,  and  conveying  the  fair  Sophia.  Between  the  three 
houses  next  to  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  was  a  row  of  small  houses,  one  of 
them  a  public-house  called  the  Triumphant  Chariot.  It  was  a  watering-house  for 
hackney-coaches,  and  by  the  kerb-stone  in  ^nt  of  it  was  a  l>ench  for  the  porters,  and 
a  board  over  it  for  depositing  their  loads.  Such  res^ng-places  for  that  strong-backed 
fraternity  were  once  universal  in  front  of  this  class  of  houses,  and  they  are  still 
bright  spots  in  our  memory,  associated  with  sunny  days  in  June,  tempered  by  light 
breeies,  with  watering  troughs  for  the  horses,  and  nith  deep  draughts  of  stent  for 
the  men,  such  as  are  idealised  in  Hi^rth's  '  Beer  Street.'  About  forty  yards  west  of 
Hamilton  Place  was  the  street  mentioned  by  Faulkner  as  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Hamilton  &mily;  it  contained  twenty  small  houses,  and  two  or  three  on  a  larger  scale ; 
they  were  pulled  down,  and  Hamilton  Place  built,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 

The  ground  intervening  between  Park  lAne  and  Devonshire  House  was  from  a  vny 
remote  period  the  scene  of  Hay  Fair — an  annual  occasion  of  rude  festivity,  which, 
although  repeatedly  presented  by  grand  juries  as  a  nuisance,  kept  its  ground  till  far 
in  the  last  century.  It  ultimately  became  a  great  nuisance,  and  many  efforts  were 
made  to  suppress  it,  but  it  stood  its  ground  until  the  site  was  let  on  building  leases, 
and  the  present  fasluonable  neighbourhood  of  May  Fair  arose.  Eighty  years  ago  there 
were  no  houses  in  Piccadilly  to  the  west  of  Devonshire  House  (with  the  exception  of 
Bath  House)  more'than  one  or  two  stories  high.  Many  of  them  were  inns  or  watering- 
houses,  like  the  Hercules  Pillars  or  the  Triumphant  Chariot.  Halfmoon  Street  and 
White  Horse  Street  appear  to  have  been  named  after  public-houses  which  stood  at 
their  comers  in  Piccadilly.  The  Peartree  livery-itables  received  that  name  from  a 
man  called  Peartree,  who  kept  them  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  where  Engine  Street  now  is,  was  a  lai^e  maion-yud,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Figure-yard,  which  was  built  upon  about  seventy  yean  ago.    Lord  Banymon  buHt  a 
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weiMBI  01  It*  Utniig  Dceo  oecapiaa  dj  (m  junperor  Aiexanoa  vnnag  mm  T«a  u 
Londotiiii  ISI61  it  «*■  kftcnrKnli  occupied  bf  tbe  MvquCM  of  Hartfnrd,and  iiM« 
occupied  by  Uw  CoTeob^  Clab. 

Batli  Hotue,  tixtmij  kllnded  to,  «mi  the  fint  hoow  of  muy  |ffet«naclu  ^nect«4  ti 
the  WMt  of  DoTonihire  Hoiue.  It  was  built  by  PultciiDj  Sari  of  Bsth,  aflct  Si 
Bobcrt  Welpole,  by  focdng  him  into  the  Home  of  Votn,  had  contrired  to  p 
Ml  the  ihclf  in  the  Teiy  moment  of  hii  faiuied  tnomph.  It  baa  b* 
leplaeed  by  the  muuioQ  of  L(»d  AthbaztDa.  Apaley  Hoom  and  tho  thiea  ■ 
adjoining  it  teem  to  itand  nest  in  point  of  eenioritj.  Hamilton  Place  was  bcdh  hf 
Ur.  Aduni,  about  forty-fiTe  yean  ago.  The  hotue  with  «.  bow-window  fomting  Pic- 
cadilly, a  little  to  the  eact  of  Hamilton  Place,  nearly  oppooite  the  new  Mitimnee  into 
the  Orcen  Park,  wae  the  revdoiec  of  the  notcnona  Bake  of  QDeeuaben^,  better 
known  a«  "  Old  Q."  The  hoiiM  bnilt  by  the  fatiier  of  Hr.  Hichad  Angdo  TmjkK 
tat  the  Duke  of  Oiaflon  oune  next  in  ordtr.  The  Banger'i  home  in  th*  Qmb 
Peril,  with  the  etaga  orer  tho  gateway,  whidi  were  placed  there  by  tlie  late  Lead 
William  Qordan,  when  Deputy  Banger,  was  pulled  down  about  eight  yean  agOL  It 
would  be  in  rain  to  attempt  enamerating  all :  mffice  it  to  »ay  that  the  one  and  twe- 
(toried  house*  of  thii  part  of  Piccadilly  hare  of  late  yean  been  for  th«  most  part 
either  replaced  by  finer  buildings  or  hare  had  their  fironts  entirely  altered.  Amoig 
the  new  buildings  we  must,  however,  mention  a*  worth;  of  uotiee  the  ractoirj-hewc 
by  the  side  of  St  Jamee'a  Church  ;  the  house  cMcted  for  Mr,  H.  T.  Hope  at  the  o«sa 
of  Down  Street ;  Hertford  House  (formerly  the  Dnke  of  QueGnsb^ry'i),  leeently 
altered  much  to  its  advantage ;  and  the  very  haudtome  new  buUding  just  compJeted 
Kc  a  Qeological  Museum,  on  the  south  side,  running  back  into  Jermyn  Street,  «iue)i 
front  is  perhapi  the  handsomest  of  the  two. 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  after  the  improvement  upon  the  buUdings  in  this  part 
of  Piccadilly  bad  mads  considerable  prepress,  before  the  street  assumed  its  preeoit 
elegant  and  airy  appearance.    The  toll-gate  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  which  narrowed 
and  interrupted  the  thoroughftre,  and  gave  a  cODfiued  appearance   to   the   sto«et, 
was  ODly  removed  about  the  end  of  162S.     Where   an    iron   railing    now    permits 
pleasing  glimpBes  of  the  Pork,  was,  within  the  memory  of  many  who  have  not  yet 
passed  the  middle  stage  of  life,  a  long  blank  line  of  dead  walL     There  Ba%ht  be 
seen,  strung  in  a  long  line,  ballads — not  as  now,  "one  hundred  choice  new  aonge 
for  one  penny"  crammed  into  one  huge  sheet,  but  each  apart  on  its  tinj  strip  of 
whity-brown  paper,  "fluttering  in  the  breeze,"  or,  if  a  somewhat  violent  pan   can 
be  tolerated,  dancing  on  the  sor  to  which  they  were  set.    The  footpath  und^  this 
wall  was  considered  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  unsafe  at  night  for  solitary  passeng'SB, 
many  robberies  being  committed  there.     It   was  under  this   Park  wall   that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  described  in  his  epitaph  as  "  Fred,  who  waa  alive  and  ia  dead," 
dutifully  sat  to  huua  the   voters  on   their  way  to  Brentford,  who  went  to  Tote 
against  his  father's  government.    This,  and  the  commotion,  what  time  the  Ba^eant 
at  Arms,  if  we  may  believe  a  poet  of  the  day,  serenaded  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  thmi 
occupying  the  house  now  that  of  the  Duohess  of  Cambridge,  after  this  &shion — 
".The  lady  she  sale  and  she  pisj'd  on  the  lute, 
And  she  song,  '  Will  yoa  come  to  the  bower!' 
The  sergaant-at-armB  had  stood  hitherto  mute, 
But  DOW  he  advanc'd,  like  an  impudent  brate, 
And  said, '  Will  you  eeme  to  the  Towerl'" 
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tquallj  dufiguiwl  bj  the  deM  wftU  of  Hjde  Fuk  ezunding  towudi  JUugnuDnage. 
Tb«N  iiuiMiic«s  bave  bll  been  remoT«d.  A  part  of  the  Puk  hM  been  fiTen  up  to 
widen  the  thornughfius,  and  a  loir  of  trees,  wiUi  benchea  hare  and  there,  adorn 
this  buftling  tiioiioughfkre,  while  on  either  hand  handMme  entnneea  have  been 
fiwmed  into  the  Parks,  that  into  Hjde  Park  diaraeterised  bj  an  elegant  aimplidtj, 
and  the  more  ornate  triumphal  arch  forming  the  entrance  into  th«  Qreen  Park,  anr- 
modnted  b^  Wjatt's  ooloaaal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Poke  of  Wellington.  Then 
an,  DO  doubt,  other  objecU  of  intereat,  but  hero  w«  must  leave  the  Btreeti  of  London. 


In  noticing  the  streets  of  London  wa  should  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  see  fonoi 
only  a  part  of  what  exists  for  the  conTonience  of  the  inhabitants.  There  ia  gnat 
room,  no  doUbt,  jet  for  improrement,  but  we  have  eertainlj  made  gnat  advanoee,  and 
an  dailj  struggling  to  secun  more,  in  the  paring,  lighting,  watohing,  supplying  with 
water,  and  draining  of  the  town.  For  a  long  while,  perhaps  even  still,  London  was 
the  beet  paved  of  an;  town  in  Europe ;  it  was  also  the  bast  lighted,  and  it  was  the 
first  to  adopt  the  use  of  gas ;  how  diffennt  the  asiemblage  of  a  detachment  of  police- 
men now  to  that  time  when  Henrj  Till,  in  IfilO,  went  pririlj  to  East  Cheap  to  be- 
hold "  tike  sotting  of  the  watch  ■"  tiow  different,  again,  the  appearance  of  the  itreats 
with  the  gatherings  round  the  conduits,  fountains,  and  pumps  before  the  "  forcier  "  of 
Peter  Morris  sent  water  into  the  dwelling-houses  bj  means  of  leaden  pipes,  and  he 
was  followed  up  1^  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  a  numl>er  of  companies,  who,  howcTer, 
if  they  send  the  water  as  high  as  oUr  attics  do  not  fail  to  chaise  highly  for  their  ser- 
vice,  and  undoubtedly  their  water  does  not  equal  in  purity  that  ei^oyed  by  our  ancee- 
tors,  but  this  we  shall  soon  amend.  The  undergnund  works  belonging  to  the  gas  and 
water  companies  is  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
town.  Our  drainage  also  would  be  good,  though  incomplete,  hut  for  the  tadic^ 
defect  of  pouring  it  all  into  our  otherwise  noble  river,  whose  contaminated  waten 
we  have  afterwards  to  drink.  In  modem  times  the  sowers  of  London  stand  unri- 
vsllod  for  extent  and  excellent  construction,  although  much  jet  remains  to  be  done 
to  render  them  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  an  immense  and  constantly-increatdng 
population.  Fidl  one-third  of  the  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  were  made  in  Ae 
ten  yean  preceding  1834.  A  return  made  by  the  Westminster  Coaunissionen  of 
Sewers  shows  that  between  1807  and  1834  there  had  been  built,  within  the  Ranelagh 
Level,  2G98  feet  of  open  and  6886  feet  of  coveted  sewers,  making  a  total  length  of 
9S78  feet,  at  tho  cost  of  the  comminionen ;  while  the  length  made  during  the  same 
period  by  private  persona  was  91,708  feet.  In  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division 
31,000  feet  of  new  sewers  were  made  in  that  district  between  188S  and  1831,  at  a 
coat  of  more  than  ^£23,000.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  nearly  S6,000  feet  of 
new  sewera  were  proposed  in  1S34  or  183A,  of  which  four-fifths  were  completed  by 
1840.  In  1841  the  total  length  of  main  sewers  in  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division 
was  438,451  feet,  or  83  miles. 

Until  1847  then  wen  seven  Boards  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  metropolis, 
each  having  control  over  a  particular  district.  It  was  often  found  that  great  inconve- 
oience  and  expense  naulted  irom  the  want  of  agreement  between  these  boards;  and 
at  length  a  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  wag  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Commission  commenced  its  labours  in  1847.    It  has  contnl  over  the  whole  of 
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AU  th«  Mwen  constructed  bj  the  Hetiopolitan  Oommisnon*  of  Ute  ycus  an  of 
sach  dimeuioni  u  to  allow  a  tnan  to  paaa  tluough  tbem,  for  tlie  ptupoee  of  impect- 
iog  or  cleanung  them.  The  noalleit  eewen  in  the  Cltj  of  London  diruiou  aze  about 
four  feet  three  inehei  liigh  b;  two  feot  three  inches  wide,  the  dimeniioiu  being  in- 
ereued,  according  to  circunutaneei,  up  to  ten  feet  bj  eight  feet  The  watex  Invu^ 
down  bj  the  Fleet  Biver  b  conducted  from  Holbora  Bridge  by  two  wmera,  baa 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  di  feet  aiz  inohei  wide,  one  on  each  side  of  fW- 
ringdon  Street.  These  sewen  unite,  towardi  the  month,  into  one  paasMge  nboot 
eighteen  feet  b;  twelve. 

I^e  bricks  and  cement  ia  the  London  Mwers  are  of  the  best  quality  ;  bat  the  torn 
of  the  sewers  varies  greatly ;  snne  engineers  preferring  one  form,  some  anothar. 
Nearly  all  the  modem  sewers,  however,  have  an  inverted  arch  at  the  bottom ;  and 
curved  forms  are  also  generally  given  to  the  sides  and  the  top.  The  incliustian  of 
■ewers  must  vary  greatly  in  diff«rent  distriots,  but  should  always,  if  possible,  be  saS- 
cient  to  enable  the  water  to  run  freely,  and  to  carry  off  the  solid  matter  that  tuwdly 
enters  with  it,  In  the  metropolitan  sewers  the  inclination  varies  &om  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  ten  feet.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtaia 
Rufiicient  inelinatioQ  in  a  sewer,  and  stilt  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  drain  the  bttaemeat 
story  of  neighbouring  houses ;  which  may  be  readily  conceived  from  the  fact  thU 
some  parti  of  London  are  below  the  level  of  high  water.  Wherever  it  is  piacticaUc^ 
new  sewers  are  built  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  The  depth  of  that  ia 
Watliug  Street,  in  the  City  of  Loudon,  which  is  an  extraordinary  case,  is  firom  thii^- 
three  to  thirty-five  feet.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  a  space  of  not  mora  than 
three  feet  between  the  surfiwe  of  the  roadway  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  the  aewer. 
Where  private  dmni  are  to  be  laid  into  a  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  draining  housea,  it 
is  neceiMry  that  the  lowest  pavement  of  the  floor  of  the  building  be  at  least  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sewer ;  because  the  house  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be 
flooded  with  water  &om  the  sewer  when  unusually  full.  Drains  leading  from  private 
houses  are  usually  of  a  circular  form,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  though  some  are  of 

Since  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  commenced  their  operation*  in 
1647  many  steps  have  been  taken  towards  a  comprehensive  sewerage  for  the  whole  of 
the  metropolia.  A  survey  of  the  metropolis  hai  been  made  for  the  Commissionen  by 
the  offioers  belonging' to  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  survey  ecitends  to  a  distance  ^ 
eight  miles  in  every  direction  from  Bt.  Paul's,  comprising  an  area  of  about  SOI  square 
miles.  On  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  a  mile,  the  results  of  this  survey  would  fill  900  large 
sheets,  and  would  form  a  magnificent  map  of  Iiondon  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  A  plan 
for  a  general  system  of  drainage,  carrying  it  as  low  down  the  river  as  Woolwich,  baa 
been  proposed,  and  is  indeed  boing  acted  on. 
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XXXIV.    MARKETS.    CLUBS. 


MARKETS. 
The  roArlceta  of  London  h^re  ia  &  greftt  meunn  Altwmd  thsli  chkneUr  within  the 
last  century  or  two.  At  ui  B»rly  period,  and  when  the  town  wm  not  too  Iwge,  it  wu 
a  conTeuience  to  be  able  to  obtain  partioulu'  uticlei  in  p&rtioular  places.  Braad 
brought  from  Btntfori,  in  EsHei,  was  sold  in  Gheapside  neai  Bread  Street ;  meat  in 
St,  Nicholas'  ShambleB,  where  now  standa  Newgate  Market ;  freah  fieh  in  Old  Fiih 
Btreet ;  dried  fish  and  salt  6A  In  Stoct  Fishmonger  Bow,  now  part  of  Tliamei  Street, 
old  apparel  in  Comhill ;  and  cooked  victuals  in  Eastcheap.  As  the  town  beoame 
extended,  the  retaU  shops  became  more  numerous,  and  trados  more  divided.  Still, 
whererer  new  neighbourhoods  were  built  markets  were  also  formed  for  the  sale  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life,  whence  arose  St.  Jamet't  Market,  NaapOTt  Marhtt,  Oi^ord 
Market,  Fibroy  Market,  Ac.,  iie.  Except  the  wholesale  markets,  howeveT,  these 
segregations  of  trades  have  much  decayed,  and  most  of  them  only  exist  from  their 
connection  as  retail  shops,  as  is  proved  by  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  new 
ones,  and  the  destruction  of  those  which  have  been  moved,  as  in  the  esse  of  Fleet 
Market,  which  fell  into  de^ay  when  removed  from  the  sheds  and  hovels  that  ran  down 
the  street — now  Farringdon  Btreet — from  Fleet  Street  to  Holbom  Bridge,  into  a  spa- 
cious and  well-built  though  neither  light  nor  convenient  structure,  only  a  few  yards 
west;  and  in  those  of  attempted  markets  near  the  London  Soad,  St.  Qeoige's  Fields, 
and  another  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Of  the  large  wholraale  markets  we  have  already 
noticed  the  Com  Market,  Coal  Exchange,  and  Billingsgate.  The  remaining  markets 
divide  themselves  into  flesh  markets,  veget&ble  markets,  and  leather  markets.  Of 
these  Smltbfield,  Newgate,  Govent  Qarden,  and  Bermondsey,  are  the  great  heads  and 
representatives. 

SuTBriBLD. 

Smithfield,  where  the  great  and  only  cattle-maiket  of  the  metropolis  is  held,  is  not 
a  place  with  which  the  inhabit*nti  of  London  ar«  very  familiar,  excepting  as  a 
thoroughfare.  The  grasier  from  Essex,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  or  Lincoln- 
shire, is  better  acquainted  with  the  spot.  The  inns  and  shops  in  its  vicinity  are  fbr 
his  accommodation,  and  exist  almost  independent  of  the  surrounding  population. 
Smithfield  and  its  immediate  precincts  may  in  fact  ba  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
a  market-town,  thriving  upon  the  industry  of  a  class  of  customers  who  leiort  to  it 
from  the  country.  Some  of  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  used  for  the 
snme  kind  of  budness  for  above  a  century  ;  and  the  customers  who  now  frequent 
them  go  there  partly  because  the  generation  before  them  did  so,  and  beeause  the  ex- 
perience of  years  has  given  the  shopkeepers  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
that  portion  of  the  eommunity  with  which  they  deal.  Smithfield  has  its  banking- 
house  too ;  and  when  we  know  that  property  to  the  amount  of  X5,000,000  a-year 
changes  hands  in  the  market,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  such  an  establishment, 
isolated  as  it  is,  is  quite  essential.  Take  away  the  market,  and  the  industry  which  it 
has  called  into  existence  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  transferring  itself  elsewhere. 

At  what  period  Eknithfield  became  a  cattle-market  is  not  exactly  known,  but  It  was 
used  for  this  purpose  seven  eenturiea  ago,  for  Fitistephen,  writing  in  llOO,  notices 
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tates  for  its  regulation,  which  us  to  be  found  in  the  Citj  recordi,  and  are  called  (k 
<St«tute8of  Smithfield.'  lu  1366  tbeM  statutei  wen  agkin  enacted.  The  (Stj,  hcra- 
erer,  does  not  derive  its  authority  to  hold  the  market  from  an;  specific  charter,  Iwi 
from  prescription;  and  tbU  ancient  privilege  b  coufinned  by  a  charter  of  Charit*  1 
The  lightg  and  privUeges  which  the  charter  confinned  were  taken  awaj  by  a  dedma 
of  the  Judges  in  the  reign  of  Charlei  II.,  but  the  City  authorities  of  the  present  dij 
contend  that  this  judgment  wu  illegal ;  and  an  Act  vaa  passed  in  the  reign  of  VS- 
liam  and  Mary,  which  restored  to  the  City  the  ancient  rights,  founded  on  euutui 
and  uniform  usage  for  bo  many  hundred  years.  Before  leaving  this  p&rt  of  the  nb- 
ject  we  mu>t  advert  to  a  chsrter  granted  to  the  City  in  1327  (1st  Edirard  IIL),  whid 
providei  "  that  no  market  from  henceforth  shall  be  granted  by  us  or  our  heira  to  tq 
withiu  seven  miles  in  circuit  of  the  said  city."  Here,  then,  many  centuries  age^x 
have  the  sole  cattle-market  for  the  metropolis  established  on  the  site  wber«  it  ia  at  |m- 
sent  held,  and  the  City  invested  with  aathority  to  prohibit  any  rival  market  withia  t 
distance  of  seven  milet.  At  this  remote  period  a  more  suitable  spot  than  the  one  b 
question  could  not  have  been  selected.  It  was  a  large  unenclosed  space  ontode  At 
city  walls,  and  cattle  could  be  driven  there  without  annoynnce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
crowded  thoroughfares. 

We  must  now  contemplate  Bmithfield  as  a  market-place  embedded  in  the  heart  of 
London,and  observe  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  contracted  area  in  whidi  the 
mailcet  was  held,  while  the  number  of  cattle  driven  to  it  for  sale  me  rapidly  increas- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  metropolis.  In  John  Erswick's  *  Brief  Note  of  the  Bene- 
fits that  grow  to  this  fiealm  by  the  Observation  of  Fish  Cays,'  published  in  1593,  we 
find  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  sold  yearly  in  Smithfidd  at  that  praiod. 
There  were,  he  says,  uxty  butchers,  freemen  of  the  city,  who  each  killed  6  oxen 
weekly,  or  300  per  week ;  the  non-freemen,  or  "  foreigners,"  as  they  were  called, 
killed  altogether  four  times  as  many  as  the  freemen,  or  1200  weekly.  Ezcladiug  the 
''  days  on  which  abstinence  from  flesh  interfered  with  the  demnnd  for  butcbera'  meat, 
Erswick  states  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  annually  in  London  at  67,S0<X 
In  173S  the  number  of  c&ttle  sold  in  Smithfield  Market  was  7e,£10,  and  of  sheep 
fil4,T0O :  but  both  were  of  small  siie,  and  Davenant  states  that  the  groM  weight  at 
the  cattle  did  not  exceed  370  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  averaged  togethei 
2S  lbs.  This  estimate  of  the  average  weight  is  probably  rather  too  low.  In  some  in- 
atnictioDS  for  managing  the  household  of  Frinee  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  the  purveyoi 
is  directed  to  observe  that  an  ox  should  weigh  600  lbs.,  and  a  sheep  44  Iba,  or  46  Iba ; 
and  though  there  might  be  few  of  this  weight  in  the  market,  yet  an  average  of 
370  lbs.  does  certainly  appear  low.  From  1740  to  1700  the  population  of  the  meUo- 
polis  being  about  670,000,  there  were  sold  at  an  average,  during  these  ten  yeai^ 
about  74,000  cattle,  and  about  570,000  sheep.  Between  this  period  and  1631  (he 
population  increased  about  SIS  per  cent.,  and  takuig  an  average  of  three  yean  ending 
with  1831,  156,000  cattle  and  1,238,000  sheep  were  sold  anDoally  in  Smithfield ; 
being  ao  increaae  of  110  per  cent,  on  the  cattle,  and  of  117  per  cent  on  the  litoep,  as 
compared  with  the  numbers  sold  in  1740-SO.  But  tho  average  weight  of  cattle  if 
now  about  640  lbs.,  and  of  sheep  about  96  lbs. :  so  that,  while  in  unmber  the  nl«i  at 
Smithfield  have  not  kept  pskce  with  the  population,  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  ani- 
mals sold  in  1831  over  those  in  1740-50  shows  that  the  consumption  of  batchers'  meat 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  was  eighty  years  before — and  this 
without  reckoning  the  rery  large  supplies  of  killed  meat  conveyed  by  railwajt  and 
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panea  ixrgeij  irom  loreigu  counines,  oas  a,  great  pan  oi  iBose  mwaaea  lor  lue 
IiondoD  mftrket  axe  M>ld  io  Smithfisld.  la  1849  there  were  neailj  40,000  beuts  im- 
ported, 13,500  calvei,  and  130,000  sheep  and  Iambs,  besides  &  large  quantity  of  freah- 
kill«d  me&t,  a  great  proportion  of  all  whicti  reached  Loudon.  The  aTer^e  weekly 
tale  ie  now  upirards  of  4000  beasts,  and  more  than  31,000  sheep.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  about  21,000  calves  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  pigs  are  aunuaUy  sold.  The 
cattle-market  is  on  Mondajs  and  Fridays,  but  the  great  market^;  for  cattle  and 
sheep  is  Monday,  or  rather  Monday  morning. 

There  are  two  great  thoroughfares  by  which  the  cattle  are  brought  to  London — 
from  the  north  by  Highgate  Archway,  and  from  the  eastern  counties  by  Whltechapel 
Road ;  large  numbers  are  also  brought  by  the  various  railways.  They  reach  the  out- 
skirts of  London  on  Sunday ;  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are  driven  into 
the  city,  and  continue  arriving  in  Smithfield  from  that  hour  until  the  morning.  In 
this  large  irregular  area,  comprising  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  enclosed  by  bouses, 
the  scene  on  afof^y,  wet,  and  wintry  morning  is  one  of  which  few  persona  not  living 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  whose  bosineas  does  not  require  tiieir  attendance 
in  the  market,  have  an  accurate  conception.  The  drovers  are  furnished  with  torchee 
to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  marks  on  the  cattle,  to  put  the  sheep  into  pens, 
and  to  form  the  beasts  Into  "  droves."  There  is  not  room  to  tie  up  much  more  than 
one-half  of  tike  cattle  sent  for  sale,  and  the  remainder  are  formed  into  groups  of  about 
twenty  each,  called  "  rings "  or  "  off-droves,"  each  beast  with  its  head  to  the  centre  of 
the  drove.  This  is  not  accomplished  without  the  greatest  exertion  ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  scene  is  one  of  terrific  confusion.  To  get  the  "  beasta"  into 
a  ring,  to  enable  purchasers  to  examine  them  more  readily,  the  drovers  aim  blows  at 
the  heads  of  the  animals,  in  endeaTCuriag  to  avoid  which  they  keep  ther  heads 
towards  the  ground.  Should  they  attempt  to  run  backwards,  a  shower  of  blows 
forces  them  to  remain  in  their  position.  The  deterioration  of  the  meat  from  this 
barbarity  has  been  calculated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  ^£100,000  a  year— all  this  would  be 
avoided  if  there  were  room  to  tie  up  the  beasts.  The  exertions  to  prevent  difierent 
flocks  of  sheep  from  mixing  with  each  other  are  not  so  great,  but  here  the  drovers' 
dogs  are  use&l.  The  lowing  of  the  oxen,  the  tremulous  cries  of  the  sheep,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  rattling  of  sticks  on  the  beads  and  bodies  of  the  animals,  the 
shouts  of  the  drovers,  and  the  flashing  about  of  torches,  present  altogether  a  wild  and 
terrific  combination  :  and  few,  either  of  those  who  reside  in  the  metropolis,  or  who 
visit  it,  have  the  resolution  to  witness  the  strange  scene. 

The  nuisance  of  holding  a  market  for  cattle  in  the  heart  of  London  is  not  confined 
to  Smithfield.  There  it  is  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  it  brings  to  the 
shops,  coffee-houses,  inns,  and  other  places  of  ae(»mmodation ;  and  yet  a  person 
who  resided  in  Smithfield  stated  before  a  parliamentary  committee  that  he  had 
lived  there  for  fourteen  yean,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  front  of  his 
house  on  the  Sunday  night.  But  the  evil  extends  to  all  the  thoroughfares  leading  to 
the  market;  and  there  is  danger  as  well  as  inconvenience  in  driving  bullocks  and 
sheep  through  crowded  streets,  exposing  passeug^^  to  accident,  and  keeping  the 
neighbourhood  in  a  state  of  confusion  once  a-week  during  the  entire  year.  The 
attempt  to  remove  the  market  to  the  outskirts  of  London,  which  was  made  a  few 
7eara  ago,  signally  failed,  although  the  experiment  was  made  on  a  scale  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  would  have  ensured  its  success;  and  so  did  a  much  earlier 
attempt  Stow  says,  speaking  of  St.  Nicholas'  Shambles  and  Newgate  Market — "  In 
the  3rd  of  Richard  II.,  motion  was  made  that  no  butcher  should  kill  no  flesh  within 
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liwneiit  for  aboliituDg  Smithfield  Huket,  and  it  is  to  be  remOTOd  aiiawbera. 

The  nnallBT  rMiil  butohen  do  Dot  buj  in  Smithfield,  unl«H  it  m^j  ba  now  and  then 
ft  few  sheep.  The;  prefer  puichuing  from  the  carcMa  butchers,  who  kill  to  a  U^ 
extent  The  e&roasB  butchen  &re  to  be  found  princip&l);  in  Warwick  Lane,  Newgate 
Market,  Leadenhall  Market,  and  in  WhltecbapeL  Borne  of  them  are  slaa^tcraieo, 
and  kill  on  their  own  premiua ;  but  the  bunnesB  of  killing  is  alio  carried  on  a*  a 
separate  occupation.  Tbere  are  slaughtermen  who  kill  abore  a  thouMnd  aheep  and 
•erenJ  hundred  beaati  a  week.  Man;  of  the  places  in  which  tbej  perform  tlxar 
operations  are  tbe  most  hortible  dens  which  can  be  ooneeired,  being  literally  ondw- 
grouad  oellan,  down  which  the  sheep  are  precipitated  and  inunediatel?  butchered. 
There  are  slaughtermen  who  kill  sheep  only.  It  is  stated  that  the  London  slaughtor- 
men  perform  their  work  with  a  knack  and  handineu  which  the  country  slaaghtereH 
cannot  attain;  and  tbe  charge  for  killing,  skinning,  and  preparing  an  ox  for  the  whole- 
sale butcher,  and  delivering  tbe  carcaas,  is  not  more  than  four  shillings.  The  London 
Jews  hare  a  difTerent  ijatem  of  slaughtering  from  the  other  butchers:  instead  of 
knocking  down  the  animal  with  an  axe,  they  kill  it  with  a  knife,  and  a  seal  is  pat 
upon  the  carcass  by  a  Jewish  inspector,  in  proof  of  its  having  been  slaughtered  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  prescribed  b;  tbe  Jewish  religion. 

There  is  a  horsft-market  held  in  Smithfield  on  the  afternoon  of  Fiidays.  It  com- 
mences in  the  summer  season  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  closes  at  seTOn ;  and  in 
winter  is  held  from  two  o'clock  until  dusk.  This  market  bad  much  the  same  reputa- 
tion in  Shakspere's  time,  and  most  probably  for  centuries  before,  which  it  now  bean. 
Tbe  number  of  horses  ia  usually  three  or  four  hundred,  and  bom  fifty  to  a  hundred 
asses.  Here  low  jockeys  attempt  to  displ&j  their  broken-down  animals  to  the  beet 
advantage,  and  costermougais  "  chaffer  "  over  the  baying  and  selling  of  their  issf  i ; 
and  scenes  of  drollery  and  coarse  and  boisterous  mirth  may  be  witnessed  which  at 
least  illustrate  low  life  in  Loudon. 

Smithfield  u  also  one  of  the  metropolitan  hay  and  straw  markets.  This  market  is 
held  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  A  payment  of  sixpeuM  por  lead 
(unless  the  property  of  freemen),  and  a  penny  for  each  entry  of  sale,  haa  produced 
above  ^00  a-ycor.  The  supplies  arrive  £rom  places  within  a  circle  of  forty  miles 
round  Loudon. 


Of  the  meat  markets  mentioned  above,  Neagate  Market  lias  a  little  south-east  of 
Smithfield,  between  Newgate  Street  and  Patemaster  Bow.  It  was  originally  a  meat 
market,  the  market-house  standing  in  Newgate  Street,  the  butcher  market  being  held 
in  Butcber-IIall  Lane,  and  around  a  church  called  in  conseqnenoe  St.  Nicholas  Sham- 
bles, pulled  down  during  tbe  Beformation.  After  the  great  fire,  the  market  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  site,  and  a  great  part  of  Warwick  Lane  haa  been  appnqniated  to 
the  same  purposes,  where  formerly  stood  the  town  residence  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  "  the  king-maker,"  and  against  a  bouse  at  the  Newgate  Street  comer  of 
tbe  lane  is  a  bas-relief  of  Quy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  bearing  the  date  of  1668.  The 
underground  cellars  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  used  for  ilaugbter-bousee,  peculiariy 
apply  to  this  district. 

Whiitehapd  Marktt  oousists  of  a  long  row  of  shops  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hl^ 
Street,  with  slaughter-houses  at  the  back.  It  is  probably  second  in  i»nk  to  Newgate 
Uaiket. 
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(^an  Market,  ne&i  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldi,  though  the  next  in  importance,  ii 
more  miKeUaneoui  character,  and  is  in  fact  declining,  though  from  its  having  ee' 
thoroughfares  through  it,  and  being  in  a  deneelj  populated  neighbourhood,  there 
alwajB  be  a  good  deal  of  business  done. 

Oxford  Xarkti  is  at  the  north  side  and  at  the  east  end,  and  St.  Qeorg^a  Market 
the  south  side  at  the  west  end,  of  Oxford  Street.  The  first  has  lost  oU  ptetenuo 
be  considered  a  market  at  all.  It  is,  or  was  tately,  a  sort  of  warehouse,  though  it 
one  of  the  beat  planned  of  all  the  older  market-housee — a  Bqiiaie  with  all  the  a 
in  front,  with  slaughter-houses  in  the  centre.  Sfiepherd'a  Market  consists  of  tw 
three  eourts,  of  shops  for  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  dealers  in  vegetables. 


Of  vegetable  markets  of  course  Covtnl  Oardai  is  the  first  in  rank.  At  the  bi 
ning  of  the  last  centurj,  the  square  of  Oovent  Oorden  was  enclosed  with  rails, 
ornamented  by  a  stone  pillar  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  curious  foui-square  sun-dial ;  i 
the  south  side  laj  open  to  Bedford  Oarden  with  "  its  small  grotto  of  trees  : 
pleasant  in  the  summer-season,"  and  in  which  part  alone  was  then  kept 
.  market  for  fruit,  roots,  and  flowers.  On  the  erection  of  Southampton  and  C 
stock  Streets,  with  Southampton  Fass^e,  on  the  site  of  Bedford  House  and  its 
terres,  the  market  was  removed  farther  into  the  square,  to  the  great  annojani 
seems,  of  the  "persons  of  distinction  "  who  then  lestdod  in  it,  and  who  gradi 
left  their  houses  in  consequence.  Maitland,  referring  to  this  point,  in  describing 
"  things  remarkable  "  of  Covent  Oarden,  calls  the  latter  "a  magnificent  square," 
then  adds,  "wherein  (to  its  great  disgrace)  is  kept  a  herb  and  fruit-market."  If 
sage  topographer  could  see  the  latter  now,  we  wonder  whether  its  increased  magni 
would  make  it  seem  in  his  ejes  a  still  more  disgraceful  affair,  or  whether  that 
magnitude,  as  in  a  thousand  analogous  instances,  would  stamp  it  as  respectable. 
contrast  is  certainly  curious  between  the  opinions  of  the  market  held  by  a  bisti 
of  London  only  a  century  or  so  ago,  and  the  state  and  reputation  of  that  ma 

The  supremacy  of  Covent  Oarden  as  the  great  wholesale  market  for  vegeta 
fruit,  and  flowers  is  now  undisputed.  So  early,  indeed,  as  1654  proposals  were  u 
for  establishing  a  herb-market  in  Clement's  Inn  Fields  ;  but,  though  the  popula 
bad  been  fast  increasing  in  that  direction  of  the  town  during  the  whole  of  the  ceni 
the  Stoekt  Market  and  the  Honey  lane  Market,  in  the  City,  were  still  flourishing, 
the  interests  connected  with  them  too  powerful  to  admit  of  a  rival.  With  a  si 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  leading  into  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  these  ancient  mat 
were  most  convenient  to  the  market-peopls,  whether  their  supplies  were  brough 
land-carriage  or  by  the  river.  A  century  later  the  Btocks  ftlarket  was  removed, 
Spitalfields  and  Covent  Garden  had  become  markets  of  great  importance.  The  oi 
of  Covent  Oarden  Market  is  said  to  have  been  casual — people  coming  and  stani 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  with  produce  for  sale  gradu^Iy  led  to  the  establishn 
of  a  regular  market  This  took  place  before  either  Westminster  or  Blackfriars  Bri< 
were  erected.  A  paper,  publishMl  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  entitled,  '  Res 
for  fixing  an  Herb  Market  at  Dowgate,'  appears  to  have  been  the  last  attempt  to 
serve  a  great  vegetable  market  in  the  City.  The  building  of  Westminster  Bri 
ud  the  oontiauaUy  increaaiug  population,  particularly  in  the  western  and  nortl 
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the  Citj  of  London  School,  In  1824  &u  Act  wss  pMaed  aiithoruiDg  the  cotponttion 
of  tha  Cit;  to  remoye  the  Fleet  Market,  ftnd  to  provide  k  new  one  in  iti  place,  now 
oiled  FEuriogdon  M&rket,  on  &  site  adjoining  the  WMteni  aids  of  the  old  ma^et.  In 
1S30  a  companj  waa  incorporated  for  re-eatablistuDg  Hungerford  liariti,  which  u 
partly  a  vegetable  market.  In  the  same  year  an  Act  naa  passed  tot  establiahing 
Poitmaa  Market,  in  the  parish  of  Marj-le-booe.  Finibvry  Market  is  anothw  of  the 
modem  vegetable  markets  of  IioodoD.  We,  however,  need  onlj  notice  thote  imriceti 
irhere  the  grotren  and  the  retail  dealers  meet  to  transact  their  business ;  and  these 
are  Covent  Qarden ;  the  Boroiigh  Market,  near  the  ancient  church  of  Bt.  Baviour's^ 
Southwark  ;  Spito^dd*,  chieflj  a  potato-market ;  Farringdon  Jfariet;'.Kid  I>erha{« 
Hungerford  Market. 

Few  places  could  be  more  disgncafiil  to  a  great  citj  than  the  incommodions  state 
and  mean  appearance  of  Covent  Garden  Market  about  twcntj-five  jean  ago,  when  it 
was  partially  coTered  with  open  sheds  and  wooden  structures,  running  from  east  to 
west.  What  it  was  eighty  years  ago  we  know  from  Hogarth's  print.  In  1827  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  an  Act  for  rebuUding  the  market,  and  the  iiregular  com- 
bination of  sheds  and  standings  began  to  be  removed  in  18S&,  and  in  due  time  the 
present  buildings  were  completed.  Tba  new  pile  consists  of  a  colonnade  on  ^e  ex- 
terior, running  round  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides,  under  which  are  thoshop^  each 
with  a  sleeping-room  above.  Joined  to  the  back  of  these  is  another  row  of  shops, 
facing  the  inner  courts,  and  through  the  centre  runs  an  arohed  passage,  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  open  to  the  lop,  with  shops  on  eaeh  side.  This  passage  is  the  hvouiite 
promenade  of  those  who  visit  the  market  after  the  rougher  business  of  the  morning 
is  over.  Forced  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  and  rare  flowers,  constitute  the  great 
attraction.  Very  extensive  cellarage  for  storing  bulky  articles  is  excavated  under 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  market.  There  are  cellars  with  conveniences  for  wash- 
ing potatoes.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  forming  of  capaeioui  sewers.  Bad 
every  precaution  taken  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  cleanliness.  Water  is  Aimished  by 
an  Artesian  well,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  which  supplies  sixteen  hundred 
gallons  on  hour,  and  the  whole  market  can  he  inundated  and  washed  in  a  few  minutes. 
Over  the  eastern  colonnade,  the  principal  entrance,  there  are  two  light  and  elegant 
conservBtories,  rented  by  two  eminent  nurserymen,  for  the  sale  of  the  more  scarce  and 
delicate  species  of  plants  and  flowers.  They  are  fifteen  feet  broad  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  occupy  a  third  of  the  terrace,  the  remaining  part  foiming  a  promenade 
and  being  also  used  for  the  display  of  the  more  hardy  plants.  A  handsome  fountain 
throws  up  a  refreshing  shower,  and  adds  Tery  much  to  thebeautyof  theconserTat<niea 
The  view  &om  the  terrace  into  the  principal  passage  below,  and  towards  the  easteni 
side  of  the  market,  is  animated,  if  not  picturesque. 

The  market-days  at  Covent  Garden  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  jBaturday,  the  last 
being  by  far  the  most  important.  There  is  no  particular  hour  for  commencing  busi- 
nesB,  but  it  varies  at  different  seasons,  and  by  daybreak  there  are  always  a  few  retail 
dealers  present.  Waggons  and  carts  have  been  arriving  some  time  before,  and  porters 
are  busied  in  transferring  their  contents  to  the  difierent  stations  of  the  salesmen  while 
the  dawn  is  yet  gray.  The  houses  of  refreshment  around  the  market  are  open  at 
half-past  one  in  summer ;  and  little  tables  are  set  out  agunst  the  pillars  of  the 
piazzas  by  the  vendors  of  tea  and  coffee.  Here  the  porters  and  carters  can  obtain 
refreshment  without  needing  to  resort  to  exciting  liquors ;  and  few  greater  benefits 
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distinct  quarter.  Tegetables  knd  fruits  are  tolembly  well  Beparated,  and  Sowen  and 
plaDts  are  found  together.  The  weit  side  of  the  square  is  coTeredirith  pottedflowera 
and  plants  in  bloom,  and  a  gaj,  bcAutifnl,  and  fragrant  display  thej  moke.  The 
supplj  of  "cut"  flowers  for  bouquets,  or,  to  use  the  old-fashioned  word,  nosegajB,  is 
verj  large,  including  "  walls,"  daffodils,  roses,  pinks,  carnations,  &c.,  according  to  the 
season.  The  carta  and  wagons  with  TegetabUa  are  drawn  up  close  together  on  three 
sides  of  the  market. 

Of  the  other  vegetable  markets  the  largest  is  Farringdon  Market.  It  occupies  the 
sloping  surface  on  which  Holbom  Hill  and  Fleet  Street  stand,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  an- 
cient bank  of  the  river  Fleet.  This  inclination  of  the  surface  is  remarkablj  favour' 
able  to  the  drainage,  and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  area  occupies 
about  one  acre  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  bj  an  arcade  41  feet  high  and  46  broad,  and  measuring  along  the 
middle  about  480  feet  long,  Tery  imperfectlj  lighted  from  above.  Two  rows  of  shops, 
one  on  each  side  of  these  two  arcades,  were  intended  for  the  shops  of  the  butchers  and 
poulterers,  but  have  been  long  abandoned  by  them.  The  third  side  conNsts  of  a  spa- 
cious covered  space,  232  feet  long,  48  feet  broad,  and  41  feet  high,  for  the  fruiterers 
and  dealers  in  vegetables,  and  it  opens  on  the  central  area  by  a  number  of  arches, 
while  round  the  area  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  against  the  back  nails  of  the  shops, 
are  penthouse  roofs  for  stalls  for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
a  covered  shed  for  the  shelter  of  goods.  The  south  side  is  open  to  the  street,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  long  iron  palisading^  in  which  there  are  two  entrances  for  waggons. 
The  number  of  shops  is  about  eighty.  Altogether  the  quadrangular  area  with  the 
buildings  covers  3900  square  yards,  being  232  feet  by  150  feet.  Two  of  the  largest 
provincial  markets  are  St.  John's  Market,  at  Liverpool,  183  feet  by  45  ;  and  one  at 
Sirmingham,  120  feet  by  36.  The  cost  of  building  Farringdon  Market  was  £30,000, 
hut  the  purchase  of  the  site,  the  buildings  which  stood  upon  it,  and  the  rights  of 
the  occupiers,  cost  the  city  about  ;C200,000.  The  Borough  Market  is  of  tolerable  aiee, 
but  altogether  destitute  of  architectural  pretensione ;  and,  if  possible,  ^italfietds  and 
the  other  markets  are  still  less  distinguished  in  this  way. 

The  Bonugh  Market  is  well  supplied  with  vegetable  produce,  but  there  is  no 
catering  here  for  a  wealthy  class  of  consumers  :  the  market  is  held  three  times  o-week. 
Farringdon  Market  has  not  realised  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  its 
importance,  but  produce  is  brought  to  it  by  the  growers  on  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
it  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  itinerant  renders,  those  eapedally  who  sell  hot 
baked  potatoes  and  the  criers  of  waber-cress.  Spitidfiddt  is  thelai^st  potato-market 
in  the  metropolis,  eis,  besides  being  convenient  to  the  growers  in  Eesez,  whence  the 
chief  supply  by  land-carriage  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  of 
the  poorer  class.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  worthy  of  much  confidence  re- 
lative to  the  consumption  of  potatoes  in  London,  but  it  is  really  enormous,  probably 
exceeding  200,000  tons  per  annum.  The  most  extensive  potato-saleemen  ore  esta- 
blished in  Tooley  Street,  where  they  have  warehouses  adjacent  to  the  river. 

PoTtman  Marttt,  a  new  market  erected  on  the  Portman  property,  to  the  west  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequented  vegetable  markets  after 
that  of  Covent  Garden,  but  the  business  is  chicSy  retail,  and  with  the  more  common 
sorts  of  vegetables. 

Uwtgetford  Market  was  first  built  ia  1680,  and  was  designed  for  a  vegetable  mar- 
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muij  of  whow  groundj  lie  close  upon  its  banka,  could  quickly  uid  eheftplj  cohtcj 
their  pioducti.  It  fuled,  howaver,  mi  though  the  boKts  brought  vegetkblea  to  tht 
landiug'pluM,  porten  wan  omplojed  to  cbitj  them  to  Corent  Qarden.  It  fell  quite 
into  dinisou  A  inftTket,Midtbs  building  WMUMd  f 01  st&bletuidworkihopa.  Id  1S31 
«  compkuj  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  uid  to  eitAblish  it,  not  onlj  u  ft  Teget»ble  xav 
Itet,  but  M  ft  poultrj  ftod  fish  nuuket.  In  ftrchitectunj  pretentiouB  it  &r  exceeds  anj 
of  our  other  mftrketa.  The  ftrchitect  wta  Mr,  0.  Fowler,  irho  htd  preTioual;  dongned 
Corent  Gftrden  Market,  ftnd  the  form  he  adopted  wu  that  of  the  ftueient  BacdlicK,  or 
of  the  ConitftntiQian  churches  of  Eoina.  A  fine  wide  street  wfts  opened  from  the 
Btrftud  to  an  open  ftieft,  with  shops  on  ench  sldo.  The  southern  side  of  thia  ftrea  u 
fanned  by  the  front  of  the  Hftll,  which  coniiiti  of  ft  nave  ftnd  two  aislea  160  feet  Iob^ 
with  galleries  orer.  Undemefttk  the  hall  are  spacious  arched  eoUais.  Beyond  the 
hftU  were  two  galleriea,  with  rows  of  shopi,  one  on  each  side,  leading  to  >  temce  in 
front,  with  a  lofty  taveni  at  each  comer.  Prom  the  eod  of  the  hall  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  led  down  to  the  fish-market,  in  the  area  of  which  was  ft  fountain  and  move- 
able stands  for  sellers,  and  under  the  galleries  above  mentioned  wen  shops.  A  con- 
TBnient  and  substantiftl  landing-place  was  formed,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  adapt 
it  to  the  wants  of  its  occupiers.  Its  success  fell  &1  short  of  the  expectotlons  of  its 
projectors.  To  bring  a  part  of  the  fish  trade  from  Billingsgate,  the  Company  gare 
bounties  to  oyster-lxmts  and  others  who  would  bring  their  freight  there.  All  would 
not  do.  Many  of  the  shops  became  deserted,  and  eren  when  Hungarford  Bridge 
formed  its  Middlesex  terminus  on  their  platform,  little  benefit  seemed  to  aoerae  to 
the  market.  The  only  branch  of  trade  that  flourished  was  the  landing  of  hay  and 
straw  at  theii  jetty.  Its  oharaater  is  now  (May,  16C1)  being  totally  altered.  The  hall 
is  being  fitted  up  aa  a  baxaftr,  the  spftoe  abore  is  being  formed  into  a  thevtre  for  dis- 
playing optical  illusloni,  and  the  area  of  the  fish  market  is  corered  in  with  glass  for 
the  display  of  some  species  of  diorftma.  The  shops  are  now  reduced  in  number,  and 
they  appear,  particularly  those  deroted  to  fish,  poultry,  and  fruit,  to  be  prosperoos- 

ZeadeaitiU  Market  is  remarkable  for  it*  miscellaneous  character,  and  it  is  yet  a 
thriviDg  place.  It  was  originally  a  grauftry,  and  afterwards  a  wool-mart,  where  the 
City  received  its  tolb  for  weighing  the  wool ;  meal  and  other  things  appear  also  to 
have  been  sold  there.  A  petition  to  the  conunon  council  In  1019,  says  that  the 
original  founder  had  intent  that  "the  market  men  and  women  that  came  to  the  city 
with  victoab  and  other  things,  should  have  their  free  standing  within  the  said  Loaden- 
halt  in  wet  weather,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wares  dry,  and  thereby  to  en- 
oonnge  them  and  all  others  to  have  the  better  will  and  desire  the  more  pleoteoosly 
to  resort  to'  the  said  city  to  victual  the  same."  The  market  lies  on  the  south  «f 
Leadenhall  Street,  near  the  East  India  House,  and  extends  by  courts  and  narrow 
streets  to  Oraoechurch  Street  and  Lime  fitreat.  Hero  are  butchers  and  dealers  in 
fruit  and  regetablee,  but  the  staple  of  the  trade  is  now  in  poultry  and  game,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  daily  received,  dead  and  alive,  by  railway,  which  has  greatly 
&ailitated  and  cheapened  the  conveyanoe  of  such  articles.  Fresh  butter  and  eggs 
also  are  sold  here  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  old  market-house,  howeTor,  is  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  leather  and  hidei,  and  this  connects  it  with  the  last  almost  of 
the  maricets  we  have  to  mention — Bermondsey. 


If  we  draw  a  line  from  Bermondsey  New  Church  to  the  intersection  of  the  Qrsnge 
Boad  witit  the  Old  Ke&t  Boad,  we  ahaU  &id  to  t&e  weB<>  oi  nthw  the  north-wert,  of 
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curriers,  the  felunongers,  the  iToolBtaplera,  the  leatber-facton,  tbe  MUher-drMaers 
-fctie  leather-dyera,  the  parchment-makeM,  and  the  glue-tubken,  for  which  this  dietrict 
is  so  remadftble.  There  is  scarcel;  a  street,  n  load,  n  lane,  into  which  we  can  turn 
-vrithout  seeing  evidences  of  one  or  other  of  these  occupations.  One  nturow  road — 
leading  from  the  Orange  Road  to  the  Kent  Road — is  particularlj  distinguishable  for 
the  number  of  leather-factoriea  which  it  exhibits  on  either  side  -,  some  time-worn  and 
mean,  others  newlj  and  skilfuUj  erected.  Another  street,  known  as  Long  loine,  and 
Ijing  westward  of  the  church,  exhibits  nearlj  twantj  distinct  establishmentfl,  where 
skins  or  hides  undergo  some  of  the  man;  processes  to  which  thej  are  subjected.  In 
Snow's  Fields,  in  Bermondsey  New  Road,  in  Bussell  Street,  upper  and  lower,  in 
Willow  Walk,  and  Page's  Walk,  and  Orange  Walk,  and  others  whose  names  we 
cannot  now  remember — in  all  of  these,  leather,  skins,  and  wool  seem  to  be  the  com- 
modities out  of  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  created. 

It  might  at  first  seem  that  the  connection  between  leather  and  wool  is  not  rery 
apparent,  the  nature,  uses,  and  preparation  of  the  two  being  so  verj  dissimilar ;  but 
when  we  remembbr  that  both  are  taken  from  thoae  animals  whose  6esh  supplies  us 
with  one  portion  of  our  dailj  food,  and  in  part  from  other  animals,  we  perceire  a 
reason  whj  the  cleansing  and  preparation  of  them  are  conveuientlj  effected  in  one 
spot.  The  ox  jields  bide  for  stout  leather  ;  the  sheep  yields  wool,  and  skin  for  thin 
leather  and  parchment ;  the  horae  fields  hide  and  Taluable  hair  ;  and  &vm  the 
following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  manufactures  in  Bermondsey  Street  alone,  it 
will  be  seen  how  many  branches  of  trade  spring  from  these  sources : — hide-sallen,  tan- 
ners, leather-dressers,  morocco-leather  dressers,  leather  sellers  and  cutters,  curriers, 
parchment-makers,  wool-agents,  woolataplers,  horse-hair  manufacturers,  hab  and  flock 
manufacturers,  patent  hair-felt  manufacturers.  There  are,  besides  these,  skin  and  hide 
salesmen,  fellmongeis,  leather-djers,  and  glue-makers,  in  other  parts  of  the  Ticinity. 

When  treating  of  SmithSeld,  the  career  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  was  traced  down 
to  the  point  when  the  drovers  consign  the  animals  to  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  Let 
us  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  from  that  point.  The  animals  are  slaughtered,  the 
flesh  is  retailed  for  the  tables  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  skins  and  hides  pass  into 
other  hands.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  had  his  ears  dinned 
and  tormented  in  the  London  streets  by  a  cart,  rattling  and  rumbling  over  the  rough 
stones,  and  laden  with  sheep-skins  1  Neither  the  sound,  nor  the  sight,  nor  the  odour 
ia  a  pleasant  one  ;  yet  is  there  the  germ  of  much  wealth  in  those  carts.  Tbey  do  not 
belong  to  the  butcher,  nor  to  tbe  tanner,  nor  to  the  leather-dresser,  nor  to  the  wool- 
dealer  ;  they  are  owned  by  "  skin-aalesmen,"  who  act  as  agents  between  buyer  and 
seller.  As  the  Smithfield  salesman  transacts  the  dealings  between  the  country  grazier 
and  the  London  butcher,  receiving  a  small  percentage  on  tbe  purchase  price  of  the 
animals ;  as  the  Mark  Lane  com-factor  sells  the  com  of  the  countiy  farmer  to  the 
miller,  the  mealman,  or  the  corn-chandler  of  London,  receiving  in  like  manner  a  small 
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and  leather-dressers,  deeming  it  desirable  to  conceattate  the  whole  routine  of  open- 
tioDs,  mode  ajrangements  for  building  the  piesent  Lesther  and  Bkin  M&ricet.  The; 
formed  a  companj,  subscribed  a  joint  stocli,  and  purchued  &  large  piece  of  groiuid  t 
libtle  to  the  north  of  Long  Lane,  Bennondsej';  and  by  about  the  year  1833  the  whole 
vas  completed  at  an  expense  of  Dearly  fifty  thousand  pounds.  On  paesing  into  Stw 
Weston  Street  from  Long  Lone,  we  see  the  front  portion  of  this  building  on  the  righl- 
hand  side.  It  is  a  long  series  of  brick  warehovuee,  lighted  by  a  range  of  windowi, 
«nd  having  an  arched  entrance  gateway  at  either  end.  Theoe  entrances  open  into  a 
quadrangle  or  court,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass,  and  surrounded  by  ware- 
houses. In  the  warehoused  is  transacted  the  business  of  a  class  of  persons  who  ai« 
termed  "leather-factors,"  who  sell  to  the  currieTS  or  leather>«eUers  leather  belongiDg 
to  the  tanners;  or  sell  London-tanned  leather  to  country  purchasers,  or  countij- 
tanned  leather  to  London  purchasers :  in  short,  they  are  middle-men  in  the  trafiic  in 
leather,  as  ekin-salosmen  are  in  the  traffic  in  skins.  Beyond  this  first  quadiangle  b  a 
second,  called  the  "  Skin  Depository,"  and  having  four  entrances,  two  from  the  larger 
quadrangle,  and  two  from  a  street  leading  into  Bermondsey  Street."  This  depositoiy 
is  an  oblong  plot  of  ground  terminated  by  semicircular  ends:  it  is  pitched  with 
common  road-stones  along  the  middle,  and  flagged  round  with  a  broad  foot-pavement. 
Over  the  pavement,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  an  arcade  supported  by  pillars ;  and 
the  portion  of  pavement  included  between  every  two  contiguous  pillars  is  cklled  a 
"bay."  There  are  about  fifty  of  these  "bays,"  which  are  let  out  to  skin-salesmeD  *t 
about  twelve  pounds  per  annam  each ;  and  on  the  pavement  of  his  bay  the  saleunau 
exposes  the  skins  which  he  is  commissioned  to  sell.  Here  on  market-day*  may  be 
seen  a  bus;  scene  of  traffic  between  the  salesmen  on  the  one  hand  and  the  feltmongcrs 
on  the  other.  The  carts,  laden  with  sheep-skins,  come  tattling  into  the  place,  and 
draw  up  in  the  road-way  of  the  depository ;  the  skins  are  taken  out,  and  ranged  mi 
the  pavement  of  the  bays;  the  sellers  and  buyers  make  their  bargains  j  the  purchase- 
money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  salesman,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  batcher ; 
and  the  skins  are  removed  to  the  yards  of  the  fellmongers. 

In  Hoff  Fair  (now  Middlesex  Street)  near  Tower  Hill,  and  in  Sotaultditdi,  are  two 
markets  of  a  remarkable  sort.  The  one  in  Rag  Fair  is  nearly,  though  not  entirely, 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  old  wearing  apparel,  even  of  the  veriest  refuse  thftt  may 
have  served  for  a  scare-crow ;  and  the  whole  street,  indeed,  is  hut  a  sort  of  bacaar  fw 
the  retailing  of  such  articles.  The  one  in  Eoundsditch  occupies  a  square  open  area, 
a  little  off  the  street,  and  is  for  articles  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character.  Btokea 
umbrellas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces  of  old  harness,  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  every- 
thing of  the  meanest  and  apparently  most  uselesi  description,  are  here  brooght 
together;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  witness  the  anxiety  for  both  sale  and  purchase 
evinced  by  the  crowds  that  assemble,  for  during  the  market  hours  the  place  is  always 
crowded,  and  the  crowd  is  constantly  changing.  It  is  frequented  both  by  men  and 
women,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Jews,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Stock 
Exchange  could  display  more  energy,  vivacity,  cupidity,  and  tact  than  is  here  shown : 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  not  always  developed  in  proportion  merely  to  the  object 
to  be  attained. 

Hay  marketo  are  held  at  the  east  end  of  Wkiltch^td,  and  at  Oamitriaxd  Maritt, 

egent'g  Park,  as  well  as  in  Smithfield. 
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(TOLOP^BDU  OV  I: 


CLUBS. 


The  deacriptioD  girea  hy  Addison,  in  oao  of  the  earlj  numbera  of  the  *  Spectator,' 
of  the  origin  of  clube,  ftSbrds  »  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  clubs  eiintiug  &  century  and 
»  quarter  ago:  "Man  is  said  to  be  asocial  animal,  and  as  an  instance  of  it  we  maj 
observe,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into  those  little 
nocturnal  assemblies  which  are  commoul;  known  b;  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set 
of  men  find  IhemseWes  agree  in  any  particular,  though  noyer  so  trivial,  thej  establish 
themselvas  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  upon  the  account 
of  such  a  fantastic  resemblauce." 

The  Isaac  Bickerstaffi  and  Will  HoneycombB  of  Anne's  reign  introduce  us  to  many 
clubs,  in  which  oddity,  good  fellowihip,  and  eating  and  drinking  seem  to  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  Thus  the  Beef-steak  Club  and  the  October  Club  convey  in  their  names 
sufficient  indication  that  the  genius  of  good  living  was  worshipped  by  the  members. 
When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  last  century,  to  the  days  of  Johnson,  of 
Ooldsmith,  of  Reynolds,  of  Burke,  and  of  other  bright  names  in  the  intellectual  world, 
we  find  clubs  still  existing,  or  starting  into  existence,  among  men  removed  from  the 
humble  stations  of  society ;  but  still  widely  different  from  the  clubs  of  our  own  day. 
They  were  clubs,  not  for  exclusive  orders  of  society  or  ciolusive  professions,  not  for 
fareak^sts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  but  attractive  foci  or  centres,  to  which  orators,  poets, 
statesmen,  painters,  and  composers  tended.  What  were  the  precise  steps  by  which 
tba  clubs  of  the  Johnson  era  gave  way  to  those  of  the  present  day,  need  not  be 
catalogued; — war,  commercial  enterprise,  manufacturing  invention,  education — all 
have  acted  a  part  in  bringing  about  social  cbaoges  which  have  affected  dubs  as  well 
as  other  institutions.  The  clubs  of  the  West  End  present  features  in  which  the  social 
club  of  the  last  century  is  combined  with  the  hotel  of  the  present,  Each  club  elects 
its  own  members  by  ballot,  so  that  no  one  can  gain  admission  without  the  free  good- 
will of  a  prescribed  miyority  of  the  members  already  admitted.  Generally  speaking, 
too,  the  members  have,  either  in  opinion  or  professional  avocation,  something  which 
serves  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  which  distinguishes  one  club  from  another.  Altogether 
there  are  about  thirty  of  those  clubs  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town,  of  which  tivo- 
thirds  are  located  either  in  St.  James's  Street  or  iu  Pall  Mall.  There  is  scarcely  any 
feature  in  London  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  magnificent  club-houses  on 
the  south  side  of  Fall  Mall,  where  the  most  distinguished  are  situated,  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  old  houses  in  Pall  Mall  have  been  demolished  one  by  one,  or  rather 
group  by  group,  and  replaced  by  elegant  and  imposing  structures. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  their  hotel-like  regulations  that  we  chiefly  notice  these 
clubs  here.  Every  member,  when  elected  by  ballot,  pays  an  entrance  foe,  and  after- 
wards an  annual  subscription,  for  which  he  has  the  full  use  of  all  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  club-house.  Then  all  the  refreshments  which  he  has,  whether  break- 
fast, dinner,  supper,  wine,  or  any  other  kind,  are  furnished  to  him  at  cost  price,  all  the 
other  expenses  of  the  system  being  defrayed  out  of  the  annual  subscriptions. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  belter  than  describe  the  working  of  this  system  in  the  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walker,  iu  his  '  Original  :'— 

"  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  modem  changes  in  society  is  the  present 
^tem  of  dnbe.  The  &oilities  of  living  have  been  wonderfully  increased  by  them 
in  many  ways,  whilst  the  expense  has  been  greatly  diminiabed.    For  a  few  pounds 
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to  be  reckoaed  s.  luge  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  peisons  in  th«  lanii,  in  era; 
lino — civil,  militu;,  and  ecclesiastical,  peers  spiritual  and  temponl  (iiin«tj-fiT« 
noblemen  and  twdve  bishops),  commoners,  men  of  the  learned  profeaaiona,  those 
connected  with  science,  the  arts,  and  commeice,  in  all  its  principal  bianchea,  aa  mil 
aa  the  diatinguiBhed  who  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class.  Many  of  these  are  to 
be  met  with  eierj  da;,  living  nith  the  same  freedom  as  at  their  own  houses.  For 
six  guineas  a  year  everj  member  has  the  command  of  an  excellent  library,  with 
maps,  the  daily  papers,  English  and  foreign,  the  principal  periodicale,  and  every 
material  for  mriting,  with  attendance  for  whatever  is  wanted.  The  huilding  is  a  awt 
of  palaee,  and  ii  kept  with  the  same  exactness  and  comfort  as  a  private  dwdling. 
Every  member  is  a  maater,  without  any  of  the  trouble  of  a  master.  He  can  come 
when  he  pleases,  and  stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleases,  without  anything  going  wnag. 
He  has  the  command  of  tegular  servants,  without  having  to  pay  or  to  manage  then. 
He  can  have  whatever  meal  or  refreshment  he  wants,  at  all  hours,  and  serred  up  with 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  his  own  house.  He  orders  just  what  he  pleases,  havii^ 
no  interest  to  think  of  but  his  own.  In  short,  it  is  imposuble  to  suppose  a  greater 
d^ree  of  liberty  in  living.  Clubs,  as  far  as  my  observation  gees,  are  &vouiable  to 
economy  of  time.  There  is  a  fixed  place  to  go  to ;  everything  is  served  with  ceaa- 
parative  expedition,  and  it  is  not  customary  or  general  to  remain  long  at  table.  They 
are  favourable  to  temperance.  It  seems  that  when  people  can  freely  please  them- 
selves, and  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  living  simply,  excess  is  seldom  com- 
mitted. From  an  account  I  liare,  of  the  expenses  at  the  'Athenteum'  in  the  year 
1832,  it  appears  that  17,323  dinners  cost  on  the  average,  i>.  QjdL  each;  and  that  the 
average  quantity  of  wine  for  each  person  was  a  small  fraction  more  than  half  a 

The  buildings  used  as  Club  Houses  divide  themselves  into  two  classes  ;  in  one  the 
Club  has  found  a  home  in  some  of  the  large  houses  inhabited  by  the  old  nobility,  in 
the  other  they  have  raised  structures  for  their  special  accommodation  which  have  given 
quite  a  character  to  the  house  architecture  of  London,  and  among  them  are  now  some 
of  our  very  Gnestmansioiis.  These  two  classesare  nearly  equal  in  number ;  seventeen, 
like  cuckoos,  have  expelled  some  other  birds  from  their  nests,  while  fifteen  have  con- 
structed nests  of  their  own.  Of  the  first  class,  chiefly  the  old  established  clubs,  having 
spoken  of  the  general  character  and  constitution  of  clubs,  we  have  nothing  to  add ; 
Boodla's,  Brookes's,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and  White's,  have  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations that  would  carry  us  too  &r  if  pursued.  Of  the  second  class  we  shall  notice  the 
architecture  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them.  The  first  in  order  of  con- 
struction was  ArCAur't,  in  St.  James's  Street,  an  old  club,  for  which  Thomas  Hop^ 
designed  a  front ;  a  rusticated  lower  story,  with  Coriutbian  pilasters  between  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  a  pediment,  and  a  balustraded  roof,  were  thought  when 
erected,  same  thirty  years  back,  to  be  a  great  advance  in  house  architecture.  The 
next  in  age  of  any  pretension  was  the  United  Service  Clvb,  built  in  1826,  by  Nash,  at 
the  east  comer  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  opening  into  the  Park.  The  building  is  maasire^ 
and  not  heavy,  but  the  decorations  are  mean.  The  cornice  is  particularly  insigni- 
ficant, and  appears  worse  from  the  contrast  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  the  Athenmum, 
The  next  was  the  Univertity  Clvb  Uoute  in  Pall  MikU,  East.     The  architects  were 
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Wilkina  and  Q»aiy,  &nd  it  ma  built  in  1826.  Tlie  lower  sttay  ia  slightly  nudcfttad, 
with  six  windows,  three  on  each  side  of  a  portico  with  Ionic  columiu.  -.  The  fint  floor 
h»B  Beren  windows  divided  by  Ionic  pihwters,  with  a  smaJl  cornice,  and  a  plain  roof. 
The  interior  arraDgement  is  good,  and  the  hall  is  handsome,  but  the  exterior  is  plain 
and  DUprepoBsetnng  compared  with  thoie  which  have  succeeded  it  The  Union,  at 
the  south-west  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Jaaior  United  Strviee,  in  Regent  Street 
at  the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  were  erected  in  1827  and  18S8  by  Sir  Bobert  Smirfce 
and  Mr.  Nash,  but  they  do  not  call  for  any  special  notice. 

The  Oriental  Club  House,  at  the  north-west  coiner  of  the  opening  from  Oxford  Street 
into  Hanover  Square,  was  erected,  in  1828,  from  the  designs  of  Benjamin  and  Philip 
Wyatt.  It  has  no  particular  architectuni  merit :  its  f^nt  of  two  floors  alone  gives  it 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  a  club-house.  Its  interior  is  said  to  be  well  arranged, 
baring  lately  been  unproved,  and  some  of  the  ceilings  have  been  ornamented  by 
Gotlman. 

In  1830  the  Athenawn  CliA  Hotae  in  Pall  Mall  was  opened,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  marking  a  great  progress  in  the  atyle  of  building,  less,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  design  than  in  the  addition  of  what  was  then  a  novelty,  a  sculp- 
tured  frieze  over  the  upper  story,  covered  by  a  bold  cornice,  and  with  a  balustroded 
roof.  An  entrance-hall,  the  principal  staircase,  general  and  private  dining-rooms,  and 
a  news-room  occupy  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  is  a  drawing-room  100  feet  by  30 
feet,  into  which  open  the  library  and  reading  room,  Ac.,  Ac  The  mcEzanine  and  attic 
stories  contain  dressing-rooms  for  the  members,  and  chambers  for  the  use  and  residence 
of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establishmenL  The  basement  b  light,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  conveniently  arranged  for  culinary  purposes. 

'  The  Incorjtorated  Lain  SocUty  have  erected  a  building  in  Chancery  Lane,  from  tha 
design  of  Lewis  Tulliamj,  which  conjoins  accommodation  for  the  business  of  the 
Society,  and  a  clnb-house  for  the  members,  the  division  for  the  club-house  being  in 
Bell  Yard.  It  was  begun  in  1628,  opened  in  1632.  The  building  contains  a  hall, 
open  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  It  ia  furnished  with  desks  or 
tables,  and  provided  with  the  Qasette,  newspapers,  and  other  publications  connected 
with  the  profession.  An  ante-room  for  clerks  and  others,  in  which  are  kept  an  account 
of  parliamentary  business,  the  general  and  daily  cause  papers,  information  of  omuge- 
ments  made  in  the  different  courts,  Jic.  A  libraiy,  containing  a  complete  collection  of 
law  books,  and  other  books  relating  to  those  branches  of  literature  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  profession ;  acts,  journals,  votes,  and  other  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament ;  county  and  local  histories,  topography,  genealogical  and  other  matters  of 
antiquarian  research,  iic  An  office  of  registry,  in  which  are  kept  accounts  of  pro- 
perty intended  for  sole  or  wanted  to  be  purchased ;  of  money  to  be  lent  or  bciiovted, 
on  mortgage  or  otherwise  ;  and  for  articled,  managing,  and  other  clerks,  and  of  every 
matter  that  may  be  deemed  generally  useful  to  the  profession.  A  club-room,  which 
may  afford  members  an  opportunity  of  procuring  dinners  and  refreshments  on  the 
plan  of  similsr  clubs.  A  suite  of  rooms  for  private  meetings  in  bankruptcy,  of  arbi- 
trators and  creditors  ;  and  for  all  other  meetings  and  objects  in  any  way  connected 
vrith  the  profesrion.  Lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  the  law,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  ore  regularly  delivered.  The  front,  in  Chancery 
Lane,  extending  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width,  is  of  stone.  It  consists  of  four  columns  and 
two  antes,  of  the  Qredan-Ionic  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and  form- 
ing together  one  grand  portico.  To  give  the  requisite  elevation,  the  columns  and  antes 
are  raised  upon  pedestals ;  these,  as  well  as  the  basement  story  and  podium  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  portico,  are  of  Abordeeu  granite  ;  the  columns  and  rest  of  the  front  are 
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Yud,  esteads  atttrij  eighty  feet,  and  is  finUhed  with  Bomui  cement,  in  imitatioii  rf 
atone.  The  following  kre  the  dinkeneions  of  the  principal  rooms  : — the  Hall,  57^  ieec 
hj  44  feet,  and  30  feet  high ;  the  Libnuy,  M  feet  bj  31^  feet,  and  £3^  feet  high ;  Um 
CSub-room,  DO  feet  by  27  feet,  and  18  feet  high.  The  buiement  story  is  dirided,  t^ 
brick  putitioni,  into  roams  for  the  deposit  of  deeds  and  other  raluable  piopertj  ;  they 
an  cOTered  with  strong  brick  Ttiulting,  tnd  secured  by  iron  doors,  and  m  therefore 
perfectly  Gr»-proof.  The  keeping  these  rooms  quite  £ree  from  damp  (bo  eflBcotisl  for 
the  pieHTTtttion  of  papers),  and  also  the  warming  and  ventilating  the  building  gtSM- 
lally,  ii  effected  by  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Syheiter. 

Adjoining  the  Aiheuenm,  the  Trav^iert'  Chtb  Boiue  was  erected  in  1831,  aiba  tb 
designs  of  Mr.  Sany.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  similar,  in  aoo* 
respects,  to  a  Roman  palace.  The  plan  is  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  area  in  the 
middle,  by  which  disposition  all  the  moms  are  wsU  lighted.  The  apartmaibi  m 
handsomely  decorated.  The  principal  feature  on  the  ezterlor-iu  Pall  Mall  is  a  bold 
and  rich  cornice,  which  finishes  the  wall  of  the  front.  The  windows  are  decorated 
with  Oorinthiau  pUastem  The  back  front  varies  fr^m  the  principal  front,  in  th« 
arrangoment  and  detail  of  the  windowB ;  but  the  Italian  taate  is  pr««erTed  thron^- 
oQt.  We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  this  ta«te  renewed ;  more  especially  as  the  bint 
projections  of  the  mouldings  in  almost  all  the  Greek  examples  of  architecture,  seldom 
produce  any  effect  In  this  climate.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr.  Barry  has  acted 
most  judiciously  in  adopting  a  style  of  architecture  which  combines  boldness  of  ttfect 
with  richness  of  detul. 

The  City  (Hvh  Houm  was  erected  in  IS32-3,  by  Mr.  Hardwiok,  in  Old  Broad  Stnet, 
neariy  oppodte  to  the  end  of  Throgmorton  Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  menan- 
Wle  and  professional  gentlemen,  on  the  plan  of  the  clubs  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
1%e  street  front  is  in  the  style  of  the  Qoidsmiths'  new  Hall,  which  is  that  of  the 
Italian  school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  Is  in  two  Btcoies,  the 
entrance  door  being  the  central  opening  in  the  lower.  Its  facade  u  of  the  Doric 
Older,  having  seven  intawlamni^  with  pedimented  windows.  The  ground  floor  ha* 
windows  with  dressings,  between  slightly  rusticated  piers.  There  are  two  dining- 
rooms  and  a  coffee-room  on  the  ground  floor  j  and,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  drawing-room, 
00  feet  long  by  9S  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high,  that  can  be  farmed  into  two  by  means 
of  folding  doors. 

The^CbfAm  Olvi  Ewte,  in  Pall  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1634,  from  the  dedgnt 
of  Sir  Robert  SmiAe.  It  was  in  the  Qreoian  style,  but  of  no  marked  character.  In 
1647,  however,  an  entire  rifMoiamfUo  was  begun,  has  been  partly  completed,  one- 
third  of  the  building,  as  it  is  now  altered,  being  erected.  The  architect  ia  Mr. 
Sydney  Smtrke,  whose  work  exhibits  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his 
brother  Sir  Robert,  who  erected  the  original  club-house,  which  as  yet  remains 
untouched  by  the  side  of  the  finished  portion  of  its  successor.  The  contrast  thai 
aUUted  Bpaaks,  besides,  very  strongly  as  to  the  revolution  which  has  takes  place  in 
arehitWtural  tlut<^  from  the  affectation  of  Oiecism,  to  the  adoption  of  highly  florid 
ItaHanism.  The  new  building  is  more  literally  Italian  than  could,  perhaps,  altogether 
be  wished,  the  dedgn  bwig,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  rariationi — correction* 
we  can  hardly  oall  them — a  &o-8inule  of  Saosovino's  Library  of  SL  Uark,  at  Venice 
only  carried  on  to  greater  extent,  to  nine  inte^«olumna  or  compartments  in«t«ad  at 
th»e,  and  broken  into  three  dividons,  each  of  which  will  accordingly  haie  thiw 
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I^ion  from  the  origiii&l  ii,  that  iiuteaci  of  foiming  an  open  ircMle  below,  the  ucbei  in 
the  ground  floor,  or  Doric  order,  will  be  filled  in  with  windowi,  the  same  w  in  the 
uppei  order;  which  altention  of  SsiuoTino'a  design  wu  almost  unaroidable  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  itf  new  purpose,  Sueb,  howerer,  it  not  the  case  with  regard  to  some 
other  Tariationa,  which,  while  ibej  are  not  improTements  in  themeelTeB,  deitroy  that 
complBtenest  of  imitation  whioh  Beenu  to  have  been  chiefly  aimed  at  in  a  work  that 
is  most  undiBguiiedlj  a  mere  repnduction.  There  will  now  be  either  too  much  of 
indirect  copying,  or  elie  too  little  &ithfulnesB  of  copying.  In  Saneorino'a  bfade  the 
Mune  degree  of  omateneM  is  spread  over  the  whole ;  for  Uiough  there  are  two  difletent 
orders,  tbey  are  uiimilated  as  much  as  pouible  to  each  other:  the  metopei  of  the 
I>oric  frieze  are  iculptured,  the  arcades  haTe  moulded  archivolto,  and  the  spandrels 
over  them  are  filled  in  with  figures  in  relief  as  in  the  upper  order;  all  which  embel- 
lishments and  finishing  will  be  hera  omitted,  in  our  opinion  not  veiy  judiciously, 
because  that  consistency  of  decoration  which  marks  the  original,  and  of  which  some 
example  has  been  needed  by  us,  is  in  some  measure  now  destroyed.  Nor  can  it  for  a 
moment  be  snpposed  that  these  retrenchments  were  occauoned  by  any  economical 
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f«et  above  the  lerel  of  the  pavement,  and  has  an  aaeeut  up  to  it  within  the  -r 
t*  well  M  at  the  entrance)  there  are  two  othera,  ria^  the  lowennoat,  or  actnal  tian- 
ment,  appropriated  to  the  nrious  dotnertie  office*  of  the  eitablithment;  tha  otha,  ae 
entresol,  or  menanme,  cAntaining  ehajnben  for  the  lerraiitf  and  dreanng-nxau  for 
the  memben  of  the  club.  The  windows  of  this  meEnnine  are  partjallj  MWfed 
bj  the  ornamental  ruling  to  the  are*;  conaequentlj  the  &i^e  exhibita  oal^  a 
ground  floor  and  upper  one.  The  first  of  theae  is  treated  u  a  lofty  raaticated  hue 
ment,  with  three  archet  on  each  sido  the  centre,  filled  in  with  circular-headed  wb- 
dow«.  The  centre  diTision  it  a  porch — for  it  ri»ei  no  higher  than  the  baaemsit— with 
four  colnmns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  not  exactly  coupled,  although  thej  ntaj  alwwt 
bo  MUd  to  be  M,  in  r^^rd  m  the  width  between  those  on  each  ride.  Both  the  &iae 
and  eomioe  of  the  porch  are  continued  as  a  finish  to  the  basement ;  and  the  pkn 
between  the  windows  of  the  upper  floor  have  oolj  horitontal  rustic  joints-  The  aeTCB 
bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  over  the  windows  were  executed  b;  Mr.  Nicholl,  a  scnlpter 
of  considerable  talent.  Beginning  at  Uie  east  end  of  the  building,  the  first  is  Hoo^ 
the  two  next  Bacon  and  Shakspere ;  the  centre  panel  contains  a  group  of  Apollo  awl 
the  Huses,  with  Minerva  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  female,  personifying  th«  fonntaia 
Bippocrene,  on  his  left.  The  three  remaining  panels  represent  Milton,  Newton,  aad 
Virgil.  The  entrance  vestibule  has  a  flight  of  steps  between  t«o  square  pillars,  or 
orthoifyle*  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  which  leads  up  to  a  spacious  doorway 
opening  to  the  staircase.  The  interior  conbuna  a  noble  coffee-room  on  tbo  lower  flocw, 
and  a  handsome  drawing-room  on  the  upper  floor ;  with  other  apartments  for  variovs 
purposes  on  each  floor,  including  two  libraries  on  the  upper  floor.  From  the  windows 
of  the  lai^er  or  back  library  there  is  a  very  agreeable  view  of  Harlborongh  House  and 
its  gardens.  There  is  another  apartment  called  the  writing-room,  which  is  over  the 
house  dining-room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions.  Beudes  these  there  are  two  billiard- 
rooms,  a  smoking-room,  and  some  others  on  a  second  floor,  of  which  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  b^ade,  tiiey  being  lighted,  some  of  them  by  windows  on  the  aoiith  sid^ 
others  by  skylights.  The  foundations  were  commenced  in  November,  163fi,  and  the 
whole  building  was  completed  in  1837. 

Up  to  1839  the  Travellers'  Club  House  luid  been  considered  by  &r  the  moat  tuMdl 
building  of  its  clasi,  and  a  happy  spedmeo  of  that  peculiar  Italian  style  whidi  hM 
little  in  common  with  the  so-called  lUladian,  to  which  it  is  greatly  superior,  and,  as 
there  treated  by  Mr.  Barry,  shows  itself  capable  of  expressing  so  much,  that  it  has 
well  deserved  to  be  selected  as  the  first  subject  in  the  "  Studies  and  Examples  of  the 
Modem  School  of  English  Architecture."  But  it  is  now  thrown  somewhat  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  extensive  and  loftier  edifice  of  the  Reform  ChA  Houm  adjoining  i^ 
which  is  also  the  work  of  the  same  architect.  Although  it  immediately  adjoins  the 
Travellers',  neither  the  street  nor  garden  fkfade  of  the  Reform  Club  ^parentlyexteods 
quite  up  to  that  building,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  break  forming  an  intervaning 
compartment  (about  Ifi  feet  wide),  in  which  is  the  separate  entrance  reserved  for  the 
nte  of  those  who  occupy  lodging  apartments  is  the  upper  story  of  the  building ;  and 
as  this  portion  of  it  is  not  carried  up  so  high  as  the  rest,  it  does  not  at  all  int«rfae 
vrith,  or  occasion  any  irregularity  in  that  arctuteotural  mass ;  whereas,  had  this  latter 
been  oontinued  quite  up  to  the  Tiavellers'  Club-house,  it  would  have  ovvpowered  that 
building  too  much,  which  now,  on  the  contnry,  is  relieved  by  the  narrower  elevation 
between  the  two.  Including  the  space  just  alluded  to,  the  entire  site  is  neariy  140 
Ibet  from  east  to  west,  b;  IIO  feet  in  depth,  the  whole  of  wUch  isbuilt  upuiaxMpta 
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facades,  those  &cmg  the  north  and  south  being  120  feet  ia  ]eng;th,  that  on  the  irest 
aljout  110,  and  the  two  former  having  niae  windows  on  a  floor,  the  other  eight.  The 
principal  front,  towardB  Fall  Mall,  has  a  loft;  door,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of 
aeTeral  eteps,  and  the  viadows  on  the  principal  floor  ore  more  decorated  than  those  in 
the  south  &oQt,  having  Ionic  columns,  -whereas  on  the  Bide  juat  mentioned  the]r  have 
onl;  pilasters ;  another  difforence  is  that,  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  those  win- 
dows have  sagmental  or  curved  pediments,  on  the  others  angular  ones  ;  but  otherwise  all 
the  elevations  are  uniform,  a  circumstance  that  condacea  materially  to  grandeur  of 
character  by  increasing  the  continuity  of  the  design  and  mass  of  the  building  when 
two  of  the  sides  are  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  entrance  (which  is  in  the  front 
towards  Pall  Hall)  leads  into  a  moderate-sized  vestibule,  comprising  the  window  on 
«acli  aide  of  the  door,  and  &cing  the  latter  ia  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  into  the  hall, 
owing  to  which  circumstance  the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  interior  is  kept  more  distinct 
from  the  outer  vestibule,  and  produces  a  more  striking  effect  than  it  would  do  were  it 
upon  the  same  level  and  entered  immediately  from  it.  This  ball  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  the  prindpal  floor.  It  was,  we  believe, 
originally  intended  to  have  been  an  open  court  with  enclosed  corridors  on  each  sidei 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Travellers'  Club  House,  but  as  no  each  un- 
covered area  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  an;  of  the  rooms,  instead  of 
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ment  conaiati  of  h  Bonternun  or  Idtchen  floor  and  an  enttetol  above  it,  containiBg 
houEekeeper's  aud  butler's  apartmentB,  aleeping  rooms  for  the  domeitics  of  the  eita- 
bluhment,  bath*,  dreaatng-rooma,  &o. ;  in  th«  lower  part  ara  two  kitcbeas,  paDtria^ 
aculleriea,  larders,  &c.,  in  fi^  every  accommodation  requiiite  for  the  culinftr;  depart- 
nieiit  of  so  exteosiTe  an  eatabliilunent,  ezcludTe  of  two  Btories  of  wine  celUn,  be- 
neath the  hall.  The  steward'l  apartmeDts  are  in  the  sepante  portion  of  the  bnildiag 
between  the  garden  ftf  ade*  of  this  club-bouse  and  the  TraTellen'.  In  additioD  to 
the  above,  then  ara  distinct  offioee  appropriated  to  the  private  lodging*.  The  whole 
edifice  is  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  palaee-like  ■traetaraa  m 
OUT  metropolis. 

The  Contervative  Clvi  Htmae  was  built  in  1844,  on  the  west  side  of  Bt.  Jiaei'i 
Btreet.  Owing  to  the  situation,  no  more  is  seen  of  the  extarior  than  the  east  aide  or 
&9ade,  for  although  there  is  a  street  on  the  north,  it  is  little  more  than  a  lane,  aad 
hardly  used  at  all  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  on  which  account  arcbitecturaJ  dea^ 
and  regularity  are  not  attended  to  on  that  side  of  the  building,  except  for  a  'retuiB' 
of  about  forty'five  feet  as  iar  as  the  break  shown  in  the  plan ;  whereby,  instead  of  the 
design  being  abruptly  broken  off,  a  suitable  degree  of  continuousnest  is  kept  up  when 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  building  is  looked  at  Without  objecting  to  the  reton  to 
Falladianism  in  that  respect,  we  wish  there  had  been  somewhat  more  of  th«  goste 
of  that  school  in  the  lower  part  of  the  facade,  which  we  oannot  help  thinking 
looks  too  tame,  and  of  a  too  ordinary  stamp,  in  comparison  with  the  rich  yet 
bold  and  simple  character  of  the  order  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  eleratioL 
At  all  events,  however,  the  basement  must  be  allowed  to  possess  two  decidedly 
novel  features,  viz.  the  recessed  compartment  at  each  end,  that  to  the  north 
forming  the  entrance  loggia  or  porch,  the  other  containing  a  curved  bay-window. 
These  portions  of  the  basement  are  distinguished  by  Doric  columns  and  enta- 
blatures, which  are  not  only  confined  to,  but  proportioned  to,  them  alone,  wikhcwt 
reference  to  the  upper  order:  owing  to  which  the  columns  lo<^  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  floor,  more  especially  as  the  latter  ara 
grouped  together  so  as  to  form  massive  piers,  wherein  strei^^th  and  solidity  are  oon- 
bined  with  picturasque  richness.  But  although  not  favourable  to  the  eSect  of  the 
smaller  columns  below,  those  grouped  pilasters — notwithstanding  that  some  will  deem 
them  an  architectural  licence — are  eminently  fiivonrable  to  the  general  efiect  of  the 
order  they  belong  to.  The  mode  in  which  they  ate  applied  suffidentiy  justifies  what 
in  other  cases  might  be  improper,  because  hera  these  compound  pilasters  give  mora 
than  ordinary  importance  and  decided  expression  to  the  end  compartmenta  of  the 
design,  whose  angles  they  fortify,  and  to  which  they  serve  as  a  bold  and  broad  archi- 
tectural framing.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  they  impart  diversity  and  contrast  to 
the  general  composition,  they  rather  enhance  than  at  all  detract  ^m  the  effect  of  Uie 
single  columns,  these  last  being  set  off  to  sufficient  advantage  by  their  bolder  relief. 
The  whole  of  this  upper.part  of  the  elevation  and  its  order  u  admirably  well  Bdjmted 
and  well  proportioned — that  is,  the  parti  are  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  preserve  their  respective  and  relative  value.  The  hall  is,  as  a  distinct  entivtce 
vestibule,  mora  spacious  than  usual,  and  of  sufficient  architectural  eipreiaion.  Not 
only  the  columns  (Doric),  but  the  flight  of  stops  forming  the  ascent  to  the  gMisiml 
level  of  this  floor,  produce  much  pleasing  (^ect.  One  great  recommendation  in 
this  part  of  the  plan  is,  that  none  of  the  other  rooms  open  into  it,  as  b  the  case  in 
several  of  the  earlier-built  club-bouses;  but  both  this  and  the  Inner  hall  muat  be 
passed  through  before  they,  oan  be  reached,  consequently  the  iinpr«fsion  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  building  ii  &11  the  ttinagei.  Keither  doe«  the  inner  hall  fuUj  disclose 
itself  on  pudog  from  the  first  one,  there  being  an  intermediate,  though  not  enclosed, 
sp&ce  in  the  plan.  Neither,  again,  does  the  grand  staircase  fullj  display  itself  from 
the  hall,  it  being  separated  from  it  bj  three  arches,  the  middle  one  opening  to  the 
first  flight  of  stairs.  So  far,  however,  is  this  partial  concealment  of  that  important 
feature  in  the  interior  from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  productive  of  great  play  of 
peiapsctiTO,  and  a  striking  degree  of  scenic  effect.  This  inner  hall  is  lighted  partly 
from  the  staircase,  bat  chiefly  through  the  circuUr  opening  in  its  ceiling  and  the 
fioor  of  the  upper  Testibule,  corresponding  with  the  dome  over  the  latter,  which  is 
therefore  partly  Tisible,  and  its  ceiling  and  dome  entirely  so,  ftom  below ;  yet  the 
height  of  the  haU<beneatb  it  is  well  defined,  whereby  it  is  not  rendered  dispropor- 
tionally  lofty  for  the  other  apartments,  as  would  haTe  been  the  case  had  it  been 
thrown  open  to  the  height  of  both  floors.  With  regard  to  the  other  apartments,  both 
on  the  ground  and  upper  floor,  they  are  imposing  for  their  spaciousness,  and 
have  an  air  of  sumptuouaness,  arising  from  their  architectural  decorations,  rich 
cornices  and  ceilings,  and  columns  and  pilasters,  and  from  costly  fittings-ap  and 
furniture.  The  columns  are  of  scagliola,  in  imitation  of  Bieua  and  other  marbles,  and 
of  difierent  orders.  Those  in  the  moming-room  are  Ionic — we  wish  we  eould  add, 
with  more  of  the  Grecian  than  Italian  character  in  their  capitals ;  for  the  ooffee-room 
the  Doric  order  (of  course  Italian)  is  employed;  and  for  the  evening-ioom  the 
Corinthian — here  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  to  be  decorated  with  encaustic  painting. 
In  the  library  the  square  pillars  and  pilasters  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the 
other  rooms,  their  shafts  being  pandled  with  green  and  gray  soagliolas,  and  their 
capitals  bronzed.  Except  scagliola,  which  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  material, 
there  is  no  other  of  a  fictitious  sort  in  any  of  the  principal  rooms,  whero  all  the  doors 
and  other  wood  fittings  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  without  any  graining  or  imita- 
tive painting.  Those  on  the  gronnd-floor  rooms  are  of  wainscot  oak,  in  the  upper 
ones  of  Spanish  mahogany,  except  the  evening  and  card  rooms,  where  all  the  wood 
fittings  are  of  bird's-eye  maple  and  sycamore.  In  the  library  the  bookcases  and 
fittings  are  of  wainscot,  enriched  by  metal  decorations,  electrotyped,  in  conformity 
with  the  bronaed  capitab  of  the  pillars.  The  arrangements  in  the  basement,  and  in 
the  entresol  over  it  (chiefly  occupied  by  baths  and  dressing-rooms),  are  of  the  most 
complete  kind.  This  very  stately  edifice  is  the  joint  {»:oduetion  of  two  architeets — 
Ur.  Q.  Basevi,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Bjduey  Smirke. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  IleuM,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Smith, 
was  erected  in  1849.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  at  the  corner  of 
Qeorge  Street.  The  idea  is  avowedly  borrowed  from  Sansovino's  Palazzo  Comaro,  at 
Venice ;  hut  it  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  that  edifice  and  another  by 
the  same  architect,  vis.,  the  Library  of  Bt.  Mark,  of  which  the  new  part  of  the 
Carlton  Club  House  is  all  but  a  fto-simile.  The  rusticated  basement,  comprising  a 
ground  floor  and  meisanine,  is,  indeed,  copied  hoia  the  Comaro,  less  Judiciously, 
perhaps,  than  faithfully,  the  taste  displayed  in  it  being  not  of  the  very  best  kind. 
The  upper  part  of  the  structure  bears  very  little  tesemblsnoe  to  the  original  clumed 
for  it,  because,  while  the  latter  has  two  orders,  an  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  of  very  sober 
character,  the  Club  House  has  only  one — a  Corinthian,  with  coupled  columns  in  the 
south  or  Pall  Mall  front,  where  there  are  rix  intercolumns,  aod  with  both  coupled 
and  single  columns  in  the  entrance  front  towards  Geoi^e  Street,  where  there  are 
nine  intercolumns.  This  order  is  treated  similarly  to  the  upper  one  of  St.  Mark's 
Library,  and  its  copy  the  Carlton,  the  entablature  given  to  it  being  proportioned  not 
to  the  columns,  but  to  the  elevation  generally,  by  means  of  a  most  euggeiated  frieie 
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Both  frieze  and  cornice  we  also  of  unuiually  rich  character ;  th«  fonuer,  entirdj 
sculptured  with  arabesque  foliage,  and  figures  at  the  angles  &nd  at  interrals,  » 
a«  to  diride  the  frieza  of  each  froot  into  three  campartmenta  or  lengths.  The 
irindowa  of  the  principal  floor  are  all  arched,  and  assume  the  character  of  arcade^ 
which,  with  tbeir  dressings,  fill  up  the  intercolunins.  Mr.  Kuskin's  'Lamps'  said 
something  about  the  grand  effect  of  a  frowning  brow,  and  a  building  "  beetling  o'tr 
its  base,"  which  must  forthwith  be  attempted,  without  considering  whether  that 
was  anything  to  beetle  over,  anything  corresponding  with  the  brow  in  expreasien. 
Italian  precedent  was  found  for  the  cornice  of  an  upper  order  being  proportioned, 
not  to  the  order  itself,  but  to  the  entire  building,  but  then  the  friece  had  not  been 
exaggerated  too;  and  either  the  stories  were  all  columnar,  or  they  had  in  some  otha 
way  a  decided  connection,  and  raggested  vertical  lines  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit ;  whereas,  here,  the  tiro  atones  are  as  distinct  and  different  as  poaeib]^  n 
that  the  mind  can  by  no  effort  refer  the  cornice  to  the  whole  building,  but  only  le 
the  upper  story,  to  which  the  other  seems  a  mere  pedestal.  A  balustraded  roof 
also,  nearly  as  high  aa  a  meazanine  floor,  as  is  here  tbe  case,  must  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  absurdity.  One  unusual  feature  in  club-house  design  is,  the  reoewed 
entrance  loggia  in  the  centre  of  the  east  or  Qcorge  Street  front,  which  is  fbimed  by 
three  open  arches  (very  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Strand  front  of  Sommet 
House)  carried  up  through  the  meizanine.  Beyond  this  loggia  is  the  restibule  and 
staircase,  to  tbe  left  of  which  is  tlie  momiug-room  (76  by  2B  feet),  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  tbe  Fall  Mall  front ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  restibule  is  the  coffee- 
room,  extending  similarly  from  east  to  west,  but  somewhat  longer  and  wider,  it 
being  82  feet  by  39  feet.  On  the  same  floor,  in  the  rear,  are  the  visitors'  coffee- 
room  and  the  house  dining-room,  the  first  of  which  is  46  by  29  feet,  the  oUier 
29  by  20.  Tbe  mezzanine  is  occupied  by  baths  and  dresBing-roonis,  they  b^ng 
hero  put  not  beneath  but  over  the  ground-floor.  On  the  upper  ffoor  are  tbe  evening- 
room  (over  the  moming-room,  and  of  the  same  dimaisions),  library,  and  writing- 
room.  The  plan  is  simple  enough,  and  may  be  convenient  enough,  but  it  certuuly 
is  not  marked  by  that  skilful  contrivance  and  well-studied  display  throughout  the 
interior  which  distinguished  some  of  the  first  rejected  designs,  in  forming  which 
the  architects  were  compelled,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  site,  to  depart  tram  nmal 
and  therefore  commonplace  arrangement. 

Bather  as  being  a  club-house  than  as  being  particularly  noticeable  in  itself,  tbe 
new  Ovardt'  Club  Hotue  may  just  come  in  here  for  mention :  it  is  on  the  oppoaite 
side  of  Fall  Mall,  immediately  adjoining  that  of  the  "United  University,"  and 
presents  only  a  very  narrow  iiontage  towards  the  street,  appearing  Uttle  more  than 
a  handsome  dwelling  house,  with  but  little  attempt  at  design,  yet  what  there  is  ii 
satisfactory.  The  Military  and  Naval  dui  have  looted  themselves  in  the  mannoti 
built  by  C^kford  in  St.  James's  Street  as  a  gaming-house.  It  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Benjamin  and  Philip  Wyatt,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  in  the  exterior. 
Tbe  Olub  took  posgesgion  of  it  in  1849.  The  WhiUiturton  <Sui  occupies  the  old  Ciown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  which  they  have  mode  material  alterations. 
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XXXV.    THEATRES    AND    MUSIC. 


AhTHOVoB  the  earliost  public  The&trea  saem  to  bare  been  established  daring  tbe 
coDtinuance  of  a  pertin&cioua  Btniggle  between  the  plajan  and  plaj-larere  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  ciWc  power  on  the  other  (who  held  the  stage  and  ereiything  con- 
nected with  it  in  especial  dislike),  they  had  become  very  numerous  by  the  time  the 
great  dramatic  writers,  with  Bbakspare  at  their  head,  were  prepared  to  raise  them  into 
their  true  importance  and  *alue.  For  their  success  in  this  atrnggle  the  players  were 
eTidently  indebted  to  the  court  favour  they  enjoyed,  which,  in  1983,  was  aignalised 
by  Elizabeth's  choosing,  from  among  the  different  companies  accustomed  to  perform 
before  her,  twelve  of  the  best  actors,  and  forming  them  into  a  company,  under  her 
own  especial  patronage.  The  chief  London  theatres  at  that  period  were  these  : — The 
Theatre,  especially  so  called,  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  Curtain  close  by  ;  Paris  Garden, 
Bankside,  chieSy  used  as  a  Bear  Garden,  but  also  for  the  performance  of  plays,  as 
Dekker,  in  his  satire  upon  Jonson,  makes  the  latter  say  he  had  played  Zulziman  there  ; 
the  Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  Salisbury  Court,  Rose,  Hope,  Swan,  Newington,  Bed  Bull, 
and  Cockpit  or  Phosnix  in  Drury  Lane.  Various  places  of  minor  importance  were 
also  dignified  by  the  name  of  Theatre,  as  the  Inn  Yard  of  the  '  Bel  Savage.'  We 
team  what  was  the  number  of  actors  at  the  same  time  in  the  metropolis,  from  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Walsingham,  in  1086,  which,  after  referring  to  the  different  companies, 
as  the  Queen's,  Lord  Leicester's,  Lord  Osford's,  Lord  Nottingliam's,  and  other  noble- 
men's then  performing,  states  the  number  of  players  as  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
Of  these  theatres,  the  Blackfriars  is  the  one  that  most  deeply  interests  ua  :  it  was 
there,  in  all  probability,  Shakspere  made  his  first  appearance  both  as  actor  and  writer ; 
it  was  there,  certainly,  that  he  established  his  reputation.  The  Blackfriars  (and,  it 
is  supposed,  othere  also  of  those  we  have  motioned,  as  the  Curtain)  were  erected  im- 
mediately after — and  in  consequence  of  the  entire  expulsion  of  players  from  the 
litsits  of  the  (^ty  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  1575 ;  who,  however,  gained 
little  more  by  the  movement  than  the  exhibition  of  a  kind  of  successful  contempt  of 
their  authority,  in  the  erection  of  such  houses  as  the  Theatre  in  the  Blackfriars,  under 
their  very  noses,  but,  owing  to  the  old  monastic  privileges,  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
Two  companies,  it  appears,  had  the  right  of  playing  at  this  house,  the  one  that  Shak- 
spere belonged  to  (the  Lord  Chamberh^io's)  and  that  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 
afterwards  (on  James's  accession)  known  as  the  Children  of  Her  Majesty's  Revels, 
who  played  regular  pieces  the  same  as  their  older  rivals  ;  as,  for  instance,  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Case  is  Altered,'  in  1699,  and  his  '  Cynthia's  Bevels,'  in  1600.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Blackfriars,  in  fee,  was  Richard  Burhage  ;  and  he  probably  let  the  theatre  to  the 
Children  of  the  lUvels,  in  the  summer  season,  whilst  he  and  his  brother  shareholders 
acted  at  the  Olobe.  The  noticeable  passage  in  'Hamlet'  refers  to  them,  and  to  the 
neglect  eiperienced  by  the  players  at  some  particular  period,  through  the  overween- 
ing admiration  of  the  public  for  these  tiny  representatives  of  the  drama ;  who,  it 
should  seem,  also,  had  been  accustomed  to  iigure  the  regular  theatres  by  move  direct 
modes  of  attack.  "  There  is,  sir,"  says  Rosencrantz,  "  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  ob  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  't ; 
these  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  ao  berattle  the  common  stages  (so  they  call  them) 
that  many  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  «f  goose-quills,  and  dare  aoarce  come  thither. 
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grow  themselves  to  common  pkjers  (a»  it  is  like  most,  if  their  inenns  are  no  better), 
til cir  writers  do  them  nroDg,  to  make  (hem  exclaim  agiunst  their  own  sueeesGioBl" 
The  Blackfriiua  was  one  of  those  theatres  distinguished  by  tbe  title  of  privAte,  wid 
which  were  entirely  roofed  over,  iustead  of,  as  in  those  which  were  public,  mercl;  the 
Btage  portion  ;  which  bod  a  pit  inste&d  of  a  mere  eoclosed  yard ;  in  which  perform- 
nncea  took  place  by  candle-light  ;  and  where  the  visitorg,  being  altogether  of  a  higher 
class,  enjoyed  especial  acconunodations  ;  among  which,  the  right  to  Eit  on  the  stage 
during  the  progress  of  the  play  was  the  feature  most  peculisr  to  the  time.  In  the 
public  theatres  this  last-mentioned  custom  also  prevailed  i  influential  persons  no 
doubt  being  permitted  to  do  so  without  comment,  and  impudent  ones  taking  per- 
mission in  order  to  show  their  impudence,  or  to  display  their  new  dresses  to  the 
audience  in  all  their  hravery.  The  stools  used  by  such  persons  were  hired  at  sixpence 
each.  The  Blackfrinrs  was  probably  pulled  down  soon  after  the  permanent  close  of 
the  Theatres,  during  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Puritans  ;  the  locality  is  still  marked 
by  the  name  Playhouse  Yard,  near  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

The  other  Theatre  which  Shakspere  has  bound  so  closely  up  with  his  own  history, 
imd  to  which,  therefore,  a  similar  kind  of  interest  is  attached,  was  the  Qlobc,  erected 
about  1593  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  who  desired  a  roomier  house,  a  more  public  field  for 
exertion.  This  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the  theatres  yet  raised  ;  as  is  clear  &uD 
tliQ  care  of  Alleyu  and  Ucnslowe,  in  the  erection  of  the  Fortune,  soon  after,  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  to  imitate  all  its  arrangements,  excepting  the  shape.  Yet  what  the 
Qlobo  was,  Shakspere  himself  has  told  us  in  the  preliminary  chorus  to  '  Henry  the 
Fifth  :  •— 

"  Pardon,  gentles  all. 

The  flat  unntised  spirit,  that  hath  dare<t 

On  this  unworthy  scoBiild  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object :  Can  tliia  cockpit  bold 

Tbe  vasty  fields  of  France !  or  may  we  crom 

Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 

That  did  afiright  the  air  at  Agincourti" 
What  then  1 

"  Pici^e  out  our  imperfections  with  yonr  thoughts," 
is  the  bidding  of  the  poet  ;  and  he  spoke  to  an  audience  who  could  do  eren  better 
than  that,  who  could  forget  them  altogether,  in  their  apprebeneioa  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  and  magnificence  that  v>ai  then  with  them  in  the  cockpit.     It  was   bunt 
down  in  1613,  and  rebuilt  the  next  year,  when  Taylor,  the  vater-poet,  noticing  it, 

" —  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  bide 
Kow  to  a  stately  theatre  is  turu'd." 
Like  the  Blackfriars,  it  was  most  probably  pulled  down  during  the  Ci>mmonwe«1th. 

The  Fortune  Theatre,  built  about  1509,  proved  truly  a  fortune  to  its  chief  owner, 
AUeyn,  the  actor,  and  founder  of  Dulwicb  College.  Here  the  Lord  Admiral's  servsnt* 
performed,  From  the  indenture  between  Alleyn  and  Henslowe,  his  co-partner,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  builder,  Street,  on  the  other,  we  learn  that  tbe  bouse  had  three  tiers, 
consisting  of  boxes,  rooms,  and  galleries  ;  that  there  were  "  two-penny  rooms,"  ^nd 
"gentlemen's;"  that  the  width  of  the  stage  was  forty-three  feet,  and  the  depth 
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thirtj'iiiDe  aod  a  half,  including,  however,  no  should  presume,  tbe  'tiring  house 
at  the  bnck. 

The  price  of  admiwioD  seems  to  have  varied  not  onl;  at  the  different  theatres, 
but  at  different  times  in  the  same  theatre.  Ben  JoQEon  has  told  us  in  an  amusing 
passage  trhat  the;  were  in  1614,  when  his  '  Ba.rtholomew  Fair'  was  acted  at  the 
Hope.  In  the  Induction  he  savs,  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  anj  man  to  judge  his 
six-pennfffortb,  his  twelve-penny  worth,  so  to  his  eighteenpence,  two  shillings,  half- 
a-crown,  to  the  value  of  his  place,  provided  alivays  his  place  get  not  abave  his 
nit."  But  Bekker  speaks  of  jour  groundling  and  gallery  commoner  bujing  hia 
(port  for  a  ponnj  ;  and  other  writers  also  of  the  "penny  bench  theatres,"  referring 
most  likely  to  theatres  of  a  lower  grade  than  any  we  have  enumerated.  Of  more- 
able  painted  scoaes,  the  theatres  of  tbe  Sbaksperian  era  were  not  entirely  deficient ; 
but  in  the  earliest  period  va  had  "  Thebes  written  in  great  letters  on  an  old 
door,"  when  the  audience  were  desired  to  understand  the  eceuc  lay  in  that  place, 
and  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ridicules.  Hence  the  briefest,  but  most  significant 
of  stage  directions  in  '  Sclimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,'  published  in  1594,  where, 
when  the  hero  is  conveying  bis  father's  dead  body  in  solemn  state  to  the  Temple  of 
Mahomet,  all  parties  are  quietly  told  to  '■suppose  the  Temple  of  Mahomet."  A  groat 
many  difficulties  might  be  got  rid  of  by  this  principle,  which,  however,  was  not 
stretched  too  fkr.  Our  forefathers  were  not  required  to  suppose  the  descent  of  the 
cauldron  in  '  Macbeth,'  as  there  were  trap-doors ;  nay,  upon  occasion,  slill  more 
difficult  feats  of  ingenuity  were  accomplished.  In  the  directions  to  Greene's  '  Al- 
phonsus'  wo  read,  "  after  you  have  sounded  thrice,  let  Venue  be  let  down  from  the 
top  of  tbe  stage,  and  when  she  is  down,  say  ;"  again,  in  another  part,  "  Exit  Venus. 
Or,  if  you  can  conveniently,  let  a  chair  come  down  from  tbe  top  of  the  stage,  and 
draw  her  up."  Id  dresses  and  properties  the  stage  of  the  Shoksperian  era  seems 
to  have  been  rich  enough  to  compare  with  the  stage  of  the  present  day  ;  nay,  it  Is 
probable  that,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  its  theatres,  and  the  number  of  its 
actors,  it  surpassed  ours  in  the  splendour  and  value  of  the  wardrobe.  In  Henslovre's 
'  Inventory,'  we  find,  among  other  and  still  more  expensive  items  of  dress,  one  of 
a  "  Robe  for  to  go  invisible,"  which,  with  a  gown,  cost  3i.  10s.  of  tbe  money  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1G42  appeared  an  ordinance  of  tbe  Long  Parliament,  commanding  the  cessation 
of  plays,  on  tbe  ground  that  "  public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  calamities, 
nor  public  stago-plays  with  the  seasons  of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exercise  of  sad 
and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of  pleasure,  too  commonly 
esptessing  lascivious  mirth  and  levity."  For  a  time  tbe  ordinance  was  obeyed, 
though  of  course  a  cruel  one  to  the  actors,  whose  means  of  existence  were  annihilated ; 
but  gradually  theatres  opened  ngain,  first  in  one  quarter  and  then  in  another,  and  by 
1647  the  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten.  A  second  then  appeared, 
dealing  in  a  more  summary  mode  with  all  offenders,  directing  the  governing  powers 
and  magistracy  of  London  and  adjoining  counties  to  enter  houses  where  performance* 
were  taking  place,  arrest  tho  players,  and  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions, 
there  to  bo  "  punished  as  rogues,  according  to  law."  Even  this  being  found  in- 
sufficient, tbe  Lords  and  Commons  met  and  debated  the  matter  warmly,  and  at  last 
nn  Act  was  passed  on  tbe  11th  of  February,  1648,  which,  after  denouncing  stage- 
plays,  interludes,  and  common  pUys  as  "  the  occasion  of  man;  and  sundry  great 
vices  and  disorders,  tending  to  the  high  provocation  of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure, 
which  lies  heavy  upon  this  kingdom,"  ordained  the  demolition  of  all  stage  galleries, 
seats  and  boxes  used  for  performances,  and  tho  punishment  of  convicted  players 
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Oftvalien  during  the  Ciril  War,  wbere,  it  may  bo  added,  they  are  understood  to  hare 
hoDourttblr  distinguiihed  themseWes.  9ome  few  acton,  howeier,  appear  to  bin 
kept  tc^ther,  and  acted  occaaiooally  in  private  at  the  residences  of  noblemeD  and 
othen  in  the  victDitj  of  LoDdon  without  interruption :  Holland  Eonse  was  one  of 
these  plscei.  Under  Cromwell  there  i»aa  still  greater  toleration,  as  8ir  Williao 
D'Avenanc  gave  "  entertainments  of  declamation  and  music,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  at  Rutland  HouBe,  Charter  House  Square,"  in  1690,  and  in  165? 
re-opened  the  Cockpit  in  Drurj  Lane,  where  he  performed  without  molestation  nntil 
the  Restoration.    A  new  era  then  opened  for  the  drama. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  restored  English  theatre  wu  id 
extraordinarj  facility  for  extracting  the  evil  out  of  eTcrything  it  touched.  TIk 
Elizabethan  drama  was  not  forgotten — far  from  it ;  there  is  scarcelj  a  grossneii  in 
those  old  writers  which  the  new  ones  did  not  now  imitate  and  greatly  inproTe  npan  ; 
they  only  forgot  the  truth  and  viTidness  of  character  and  life  that  accompanitd 
them — their  high  sentiment,  their  noble  passions,  their  wonderful  ever-gushing  foaot 
of  poetry.  80  again  with  the  French  drama,  which  they  so  much  admired :  tbej 
borrowed  from  it  an  air  of  conventional  stiffness  and  formality  which  did  not  tit 
altogether  ungracefully  on  a  truly  great  poet  like  Cometlle,  whose  spirit  was  ail 
in  the  antique  mould  ;  hut  that  air  they  mistook  for  him.  Lastly,  when  they  b^n 
to  turn  their  eyes  homewards,  and  inquire  what  materials  for  an  English  play 
English  society  might  afford,  nothing  can  he  more  perfect  than  the  tact  with  which, 
in  their  comedies  for  instance,  they  avoided  whatever  was  solid,  or  permanent,  or 
productive  of  true  genial  humour  and  universal  nit.  Universal  popularity  ammg 
playgoers  was  theirs — unbounded  the  royal  admiration  and  approval  of  their  woikf. 
Theatres  filled — in  opposition  to  the  puritan  spirit  it  became  a  proof  of  loyalty  to 
attend  them — managers  smiled,  there  was  no  stirring  in  society  but  they  met  the 
echoes  of  their  own  wit.  D'Avenant  was  the  first  to  profit  by  so  cheering  a  Mate 
of  things,  both  as  manager  and  author,  and  was  certunly  well  fitted  for  his  positioD. 
Bis  residence  in  Franco  had  brought  his  tastes  into  a  state  of  proper  harmony  with 
those  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  tbe  personal  favour  he  enjoyed  with  Charles  IT.  offered 
peculiar  opportunities  for  the  diffusion  of  those  tastes.  He  obtained  a,  licence 
(tbe  origin  of  tbe  existing  Chvmt  Garden  patent  right,  as  the  licence  granted  it 
the  same  period  to  Killigrew  is  of  that  of  Drury  Lnnt)  and  built  a  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1662,  where,  instead  of  the  old  half-lighted  houses,  was-candla 
•hed  a  brilliant  blaie  around,  moveable  painted  scenes  were  introduced— music 
Operas,  and  an  orchestra.  But  these  novelties  were  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  the  appearance  of  actresses  on  the  stage,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  company ;  a 
feature  so  amazingly  relished  by  Charles  and  his  courtiers  (and,  indeed,  it  bad  iti 
peculiar  advantages  for  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  list  of  their  female  favourites) 
that  certain  pieces — we  need  not  describe  them— were  occasionally  played  by  females 
alone.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  these  reminiscences  to  some  of  1 
purer  character.  Shakspere's  plays,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  met  the  approval 
of  D'Avenant,  were  played  in  a  style  of  high  eicellence.  Many  of  the  actors  were 
men  of  the  old  school,  the  remnants  of  tbe  former  companies ;  and  one  of  then. 
Betterton,  has,  ^m  all  wo  can  lenm,  never  been  surpassed  in  the  performance  o( 
tome  of  the  grandest  of  the  Shaksperean  creations.  Comedy  gradually  lost  it< 
impurity,  improving  at  the  same  time  in  eicellences  of  a  more  positiTO  character- 
The  English  opera,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  reckoning  the  demands  of  the  en 
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in  question  upon  OUT  attention.  In  1673  appeared  Shadtrell'a  '  Psyche,'  with  miuie 
bj  Matthew  Lock ;  and  some  jearB  Ut«T  Dryden's,  or  rather  Purcell's,  '  King 
Arthur/  far  the  only  valuable  portion  of  th«  work  is  tho  composer's.  Other  vorks 
by  the  same  composer  followed ;  then  came  Ame,  and  Jackson,  and  Linley,  and 
Dibdin,  and  Shield,  and  Storace,  and  gave  ue  that  school  of  genuine  national  rauuc 
which  we  for  a  time  almost  forgot,  but  which  is  now,  we  trust,  reTiving. 

The  Italian  Opera,  as  something  exotic  in  its  origin,  and  still  needing  tbe  shelter 
of  the  aristocratic  conservatory  ia  which  it  was  first  planted,  for  its  due  lupport,  de- 
mands separate  notice.  Tho  iirst  building  in  tbe  Baymarket  was  erected  by  Vaubrugh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  funds  having  been  provided  bj  a  numerous 
body  of  subscribers,  among  whom  were  the  chief  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  A 
rival  bouse  to  Drury  I^ne,  then  enjoying  a  career  of  remarkable  prosperity,  was  the 
object  of  the  builder,  whose  scheme  for  its  attainment  was  altogether  a  bold  one  ; 
namely,  that  of  joining  himself  and  Congreve  as  writers  and  managers  to  such  a  com~ 
paoy  aa  Betterton  and  his  companions,  then  playing  at  the  Tennis  Court,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  aa  actors.  All  parties  were  sanguine  as  to  success ;  the  players,  it  appears, 
fancying  the  reputation  of  their  literary  allies,  and  the  grandeur  of  tbe  new  house, 
would  cause  tbe  whole  town  to  be  attracted.  "  In  this  golden  dream  they  however 
found  themselves  miserably  deceived  and  disappointed,  as  on  the  opening  of  the  grand 
and  superb  structure  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  almost  every  quality  and 
conTcnience  of  a  good  theatre  had  been  sacrificed  and  n^lected,  to  show  the  spectator 
a  vast  triumphal  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  that  the  best  play  was  less  capable  of 
delighting  the  auditor  here  than  it  would  be  in  the  plain  and  unadorned  house  they 
had  just  come  from  ;  for  what  with  their  vast  columns,  their  gilded  cornices  and  im- 
moderately high  roof,  scarce  one  word  in  ten  could  be  distinctly  heard."  *  The  very 
defects  of  tho  house,  however,  helped  to  promote  certain  schemes  of  Tanbnigh's  in 
a  new  quarter.  In  July,  1703,  interludes  and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and 
dancing  had  been  given  in  Italian  at  York  Buildings.  Two  years  after,  a  regulai 
dramatic  Italian  piece,  with  the  narrative  and  dialogue  in  recitative,  but  translated, 
and  performed  by  English  actors  and  singers,  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Such 
were  the  cautious  steps  by  which  the  Italian  Opera  stole  into  this  country.  Vanbrugh, 
in  the  same  year,  1705,  opened  the  new  theatre,  when,  in  addition  to  the  English 
play  by  Bctterton's  company,  there  was  presented  "Signer  Oiacomo  Greber's  'Lovec 
of  Ergoato,'  set  to  Italian  music."  But  the  house  ^led  the  very  first  season,  not 
even  tbe  attraction,  towards  its  close,  so  characteristic  of  the  two  mam^ert,  of  the 
performance  of  'Lave  for  Love,'  by  women,  serving  to  draw  sufficient  audiences  for 
above  three  nights.  Betterton  and  his  company  returned  to  Iiiucoln's  Inn.  The 
Italian  Opera  was  more  and  more  aasiduously  cultivated  in  succeeding  seasons  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  house  from  the  continuous  failure  of  the  English  per- 
formances ;  in  1708,  Operas  were  played  in  which  Italian  and  native  singers  were 
mingled  ;  and,  in  1710,  tbe  Italian  Opera  was  introduced  entire  at  last,  '  Almahide ' 
having  been  performed  that  year  in  the  foreign  language,  by  foreign  performers. 
This  house  was  burnt  down  in  1769  ;  the  present  one  was  begun  in  the  following  year, 
from  the  designs  of  Michael  Novosielski ;  altered  and  enlarged,  and  the  Fall  Moll  and 
Haymarket  ikint  built,  by  Naah  and  Repton,  in  1819. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  three  theatres  licensed  to  play  the  regular 
drama.    On  the  individual  histones  of  these  three  theatres  we  cannot  attempt  to  enter, 
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patron),  Killigievr,  as  we  h^Te  before  stated,  obCaiued  eimilar  powers  for  the  formatioD 
and  employment  of  a  company  at  the  old  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane:  these  were  to  be 
the  King's  serTantg.  At  the  close  of  the  century  both  patents  had  fallen  into  the 
same  hands,  those  of  Rich,  the  pantomimist ;  who,  by  his  paraimonj,  excited  so  muck 
diagust,  that  Drury  Lane  was  taken  from  him,  and  the  licence  granted  to  another 
party.  Steele's  name  was  subsequently  entered  in  the  patent ;  but  it  naa  not  till 
the  advent  upon  the  London  stage  of  the  most  perfect  actor,  perhaps,  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  Qarrick,  that  it  obtained  its  highest  state  of  repute  and  prosperity.  In 
174S  Oarrick  and  Lacy  purchased  the  theatre,  enlarged  the  house,  and  opened  it  irith 
Johnson's  well-known  prologue.  This  was  a  new  era  of  acting,  if  not  of  writing ; 
and  one  can  very  well  understand  the  great  Sbaksperean  Gcryicea  of  Qarrick,  if  we 
consider  that  it  was  not  alone  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  greatest  of  ftctors 
representing  the  characters  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  at  the  same  time,  like  the  poet,  by  the  naturalness  of  his  style.  In 
1776  Sheridan  became  part-proprietor,  and  it  was  during  his  government  that  the 
Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1809.  The  present  edi6ce  was  built  by  B.  WjatC, 
Esq.  Covent  Oarden  Theatre  owes  its  rise  to  the  loss  of  Drury  Lane  by  lUcb,  as 
before  stated.  '  The  Beggars'  Opera '  having  made  "  lUch  gay,  and  Gay  rich,"  the 
former  grew  more  magnificent  in  his  ideas,  and  exerted  himself  to  get  a  theatre 
erected  in  Covent  Garden,  which  be  opened  in  1733,  Hogarth  making  memorable  his 
transit  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  by  an  amusing  satirical  print.  This  building  was 
burnt  in  1808,  then  rebuilt  by  Smirke  (after  the  model  of  the  grand  Doric  Temple  of 
Minerraat  Athens),  adorned  with  statues  and  some  beautiful  basso-relierosby  Flasman, 
and  re-opened  in  1809.  It  wasbere  that  Eemble  carried  on  the  work  of  stage-reformation 
which  Qarrick  had  begun — here  that  for  so  many  years  with  his  Mster,  the  illustrious 
Siddons,  he  played  the  tjhakspeiean  drama,  as  we  must  scarcely  hope  ever  t^ain  to  see 
it  played — and  here,  it  must  be  added,  that  he  experienced,  with  an  indignatiou  that 
might  lessen,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  anguish  of  a  high  nature  exposed  to  the 
most  gross  insuits  what  it  U  to  be  an  actor,  if,  under  all  circumstances,  you  will  also 
bo  a  man.  It  was  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatit 
under  his  management,  that  brought  on  the  notorious  0.  P.  riots.  It  rose,  as  we  hare 
said,  from  the  success  of  the  '  Beggars'  Opera,'  which  Gay  intended  as  a  burlesque  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  though  it  liies  far  above  such  an  object,  and  now  the  theatre  has 
itself  become  a  stage  for  the  performance  of  the  Italian  Opera,  with  a  success  that 
induces  a  belief  that  it  will  permanently  continue  so.  The  "Little  Theaire  in  the 
HaynncrkH"  (as  all  its  manngera  seem  to  call  it,  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  patronising 
air,  perhaps  because,  generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  a  very 
satisfactory  kind  of  patronage  of  them)  was  firet  erected  about  1720.  Here,  in  173S, 
Henry  Fielding  opened  the  season  with  the  'Great  Mogul's  Company,'  and  acted  his 
own  P.tsquin  for  forty  nights,  when  he  was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  house  in  consequence 
of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1736.  In  1744  it  was  under  the  management  of  Macklin, 
and  in  1747  it  passed  to  Footo,  who,  to  avoid  a  similar  conclusion,  gave  "  tea,"  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  amusement  in  London  by  his  own  great 
but  sadly  misdirected  talents.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  the  Haymarket  owes  tt( 
present  privileges  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Foote's  leg,  which  the  comedian  hap- 
pening to  break  at  a  hunting  party  of  fashionables,  whan  the  Duke  of  York  was  pre- 
sent, obtained  a  licence  for  life  for  the  Haymaiket  as  a  summer  theatre  by  wa;  of 
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componsitiiMi,  »nd  which  was  subsequently  mftde  permanent  The  '  Little  Theatre ' 
was  pulled  down  in  1830,  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected,  nest  door  (aouth)  to 
the  oli  one,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Kuh,  and  was  opened  in  1821. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  minor  theatres,  we  must  notice  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  licencing  of  the  bouses,  by  which  the  restriction  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  regular  drama  has  been  done  away.  About  1830  the  minor  theatres 
had  commenced  performing  the  regular  drama,  endeavouring  to  ovade  the  law  by 
baring  a  few  notes  of  a  pianoforte  accompanying  the  performance,  and  an  infor- 
mation laid  against  them  by  the  proprietors  of  Cnirj  Lane  and  Corent  Qarden  in  1831 
was  diemiesed  by  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street.  In  1830  Mr.  Leonard  had  moved 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  7  Geo.  II.,  relating  to  the  licensing  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, without  success,  but  in  1832  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer  (now  Eiir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton) 
obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  taw  respecting  the  perfor- 
mances and  literature  of  the  drama.  The  results  were,  first,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
emancipation  of  the  theatres  from  the  absurd  restriction  of  l>eiDg  con6ned  to  the 
lowest,  and  not  allowed  to  give  the  beet,  specimens  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and  secondly, 
the  passing  of  an  Act  "to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  literary  dramatic  property,"  by 
which  a  copyright,  is  secured  to  an  author  for  his  life  or  for  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  time  of  its  publication,  if  he  does  not  live  so  long,  both  as  to  the  reprinting  or 
its  representation  on  the  stage  without  the  permission  of  the  author  or  his  repre- 
sentatiTCfl  ;  this  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society,  through 
whose  means  negociationsaro  carried  on  with  the  managers  of  theatres,  provincial 
theatres  in  particular,  by  whom  stipulated  sums  are  paid  for  the  liberty  of  perform- 
ing such  pieces  when  desirable.  The  Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  40^., 
or  the  full  amount  of  benefit  derived,  for  every  distinct  transgression. 

Of  the  minor  theatres,  as  they  are  called,  the  oldest  is  Sadlo"'*  fVeSt.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  mineral  spring  belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  nhicb  pro- 
bably still  exists,  as  Wilkinson,  in  bis  '  Londina  Illustrata,'  says,  in  1814,  it  was  then  in 
the  centre  of  the  court-yard,  covered  up  by  a  brick  arch.  It  was  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  disorders,  and  was  prohibited  by  Cromwell  as  fostering  superstition.  It  was 
afterwards  openedasateaandmusichouseby  one  Jones,  whose  son  added  rope-dancing, 
&c.  Sadler  succeeded  him,  gave  a  more  tegular  character  to  the  entertainments,  and 
bis  name  to  the  [dace.  To  him  succeeded  Rosamon,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rery  successful,  and  he  sold  a  share  of  it  to  King  tie  comedian,  who  transferred  it  to 
Wroughton  the  comedian,  and  under  these  two  it  became  a  regular  theatre,  perform- 
ing burlettas  and  pantomimes,  though  rope-dancing  and  tumbling  were  still  continued ; 
indeed  Wroughton  and  his  partners  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  limit  the 
performance  of  pantomimes  to  this  house,  which  Act  passed  the  House  of  Common;, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Hughes  afterwards  became  part  proprietor  and 
manager,  and  then  Charles  Dibdin,  jun.,  under  whom  the  bouse  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1803,  and  adapted  for  the  performance  of  aquatic  pieces.  This  and  the  pantomimes, 
supported  by  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  late  Joey  Orimaldi,  rendered  the  specu- 
lation very  remunerative  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  it  at  length  declined,  until,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  here  produced  the  genuine  drama,  including 
many  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  in  a  most  classical  and  efiective  manner,  it  may  be 
hoped  it  is  again  prosperons,  which,  indeed,  we  believe,  judging  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  at  these  representations. 

The  neit  in  chronological  order  is  AtUtg't.  It  was  erected  in  1774  by  Philip 
Astley,  being  little  more  than  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  for  exhibiting  feats  of  horseman 
•hip,&c.   Mr.  Astley,  who  had  been  a  light  honeman  in  Qeneral  Elliott's  regiment,  was 
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burned,  Aitlej  himself  being  theo  »  prisoner  m  Fnoce,  wiuther  he  h&d  goae  daring 
th«  short  peace,  and  whence-ha  ihortlj  ftfterwardfi  escaped.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
■uumsd  the  title  it  jet  retina  of  the  Bojal  Amphitheatre.  In  1S14  Philip  Aiilej 
died,  and  waa  succeeded  b;  his  son  John,  who  was  succeeded  b;  Ducrow,  under  wbim 
it  was  again  burnt  down  in  1841.  The  present  building  was  then  erected,  and  ia  now 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Battj.  It  hae  reniained  hithAil  to  iti  fint  design  ;  it  is 
still  the  arena  of  equestrian  performuicBi,  and  is  renowned  for  the  brillianc;  of  its 
spectacles,  perhaps  more  than  for  their  good  taste. 

The  iSarrty  Theatre,  originally  the  Eojal  Circus,  was  opened  in  1780,  und^  tbe 
direction  of  Charles  Dibdin,  sen.  Hughes,  a  riding-masta,  had  commenced  aome  time 
before  an  opposition  to  Astlej,  but  both  he  and  Astla;  had  been  ordered  to  dia- 
continue  by  the  Surrey  magistrates.  Astley  soon  went  on  again  with  a  licence,  but 
Hughes  did  not.  Dibdin'a  idea  was  to  eiirj  this  rivalry  into  more  effectiTe  opeistion, 
and  by  1782  the  theatre  had  been  built  and  opened  for  equestrian  exhibitions,  under 
the  direction  of  Hughes,  with  pantomime,  parody,  and  music.  Dibdin  was  aubaequently 
expelled  by  Hughes,  who,  howeTer,w«s  not  successful,  and  after  a  time  the  theatre  was 
closed  for  some  years.  It  opened  again  in  1793,  and  went  on  till  1805,  when  it  waa 
destroyed  by  Gre.  A  new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  following  year,  opened,  and  con- 
tinued with  loss  to  the  speculators,  until  180&,  when  Elliston  took  it,  and  conunenced 
the  practice  of  performicg  the  regular  drama,  mutilating  the  pieces,  however,  and 
calling  them  burlettas.  In  1810  the  horse-ride  was  converted  into  a  pit  Though 
Elliston's  receipts  nere  large,  his  expenses  were  larger,  and  in  1814  he  quitted  it,  as 
he  said,  a  loser.  Pmn  that  time  it  has  passed  through  many  hands,  among  tlieu 
Mr.  T.  Bibdin's,  but  without  any  marked  event  or  characteristic,  except  that  more 
than  one  original  drama  of  more  than  average  merit  has  been  produced  on  this 
stage. 

The  (Xympie  Thtatre  was  built  in  ISOG  by  Philip  Astley,  and  was  opened  aa  a 
theatre  for  equestrian  peifarmaiiccs  in  1606.  It  was  utuated  on  an  irregular  plot  of 
ground  fronting  Wych  Street,  Druij  Lane,  and  extending  back  to  a  court,  whicii 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  site  of  Craven  House,  where  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  tbe 
daughter  of  Jamea  I.,  had  resided.  It  was  built  of  wood,  roofed  with  tin,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  large  tent.  The  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1813  be  let 
it  to  Elliston,  who  almost  reconstructed  it.  Madame  Yestria  had  it  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  then  well  attended,  if  not  very  profitable.  In  184S  it  was  burnt  down,  but  rebuilt 
again  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  much  improved  in  its  arraugements. 

The  Addphi  Theatre,  on  tiie  north  side  of  the  Strand,  opposite  l^e  Adelphi,  waa  built 
in  ISOi,  by  a  Mr.  John  Scott,  a  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  hia  dau^ter,  who 
was  distinguished  as  an  actress,  and  was  iJso  a  dramatic  writer.  She  wrote  maoy  of 
her  pieces,  and  performed  in  them  herself,  and  her  success  wa*  very  conaiderabU, 
It  was  originally  called  the  Sans  Pareil,  it  next  became  the  Strand,  and  about  1681  was 
named  the  Adelphi.  In  1814  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  handsome  though  small  entrance 
built  in  the  Strand.  The  [Hresent  front  waa  erected  in  1841.  Like  all  the  reat  of  the 
theatres  it  has  been  under  various  maiiagementa.  The  most  mariced  features  were  tbe 
production  of  '  Tom  and  Jerry '  in  1821,  which  had  a  most  unmerited  sucoass ;  tbe 
'  At  Home '  of  Charles  Mathews  in  1828,  and  two  or  three  subsequent  years ;  and  (be 
performances  of  John  Reeve — we  may  perhaps  add  those  of  the  living  actors,  hnl 
Bedford  and  Wright. 

Tbe  Qutm'e  Theaire,  pMvioualy  the  Begency,  and  prior  to  that  tbe  King's  GoncMt 
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Rooms  for  the  performance  of  utcieut  music,  is  ta  Totteubam  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Boad.  After  the  discoDtiaiuuice  of  the  concertB,  Colonel  QrevUle  opened  it  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Pic-nic  Society  ; '  it  was  »  subscription  concern,  at  which  amateur  per- 
formaoces— «ometimes  French — were  giTen,  a  cold  supper,  and  music  and  singing 
afterwkxda.  It  did  not  last  long.  In  ltj06  it  was  opened  by  Saunders  for  Lorse-riding ; 
•  littla  while  aubeequaDt,  namely,  io  1SI(^  it  was  nearly  entirely  rebuilt  aa  a  regular 
IhMtra,  and  so  it  has  continued,  but  always  with  very  indifferent  success. 

The  Jjtfcfum  TAftatre,  like  Sadler's  Wells,  traces  hack  a  long  pedigree  as  a  place  of 
amusement,  though  in  a  varied  form.  In  1T6S  James  Payne,  the  architect,  erected  a 
building  on  some  ground  belonging  to  Eieter  House  for  the  Boyal  Academy,  as  a 
Lyceum  or  Academy,  and  Exbibitioo  Room,  and  exhibitions  took  place  here  aa 
late  as  1790.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  3fr.  Dibdin  for  his  musical  entertain- 
uents.  In  179fi  it  became  a  circus  for  horsemanship,  and  Astley  occupied  it  when 
his  own  theatre  had  been  burnt.  In  1788  the  late  Dr,  Arnold  pulled  down  the  in- 
terior, and  ewstructed  the  new  building  purposely  for  a  theatre  for  musical  per- 
formanreH  nn  English  Opera  llouae,  as  he  named  it,  but  it  remained  unoccupied,  or 
nearly  so,  as  he  failed  in  getting  a  licence.  It  was  used  occasionally  for  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds :  Walker  displayed  his  Orrery,  De  PliUipsthal  and  Bologna  their  Pbanta»- 
magoria,  Dibdin  and  I*urent  gave  musical  entertainments,  and  Ker  Porter  exhibited 
pictures.  In  1S09,  howerer,  Mr.  S.  Arnold,  the  son  of  l)r.  Arnold,  obtained  a  liceuce, 
opened  Uie  thealie,  and  when  Drury  I^na  was  bumtdown  the  company  removed  hither 
for  a  time.  About  181((,  when  Wellington  Street  was  being  formed,  Mr.  Arnold  rebuilt 
the  theatre  in  a  handsome  style,  from  designs  by  blr.  Beszley.  This  was  destroyed  by 
tire  in  1830,  and  the  present  building  waa  erected  in  its  stead,  from  the  deiiigns  of  the 
same  architect. 

The  Vivloria  Thtairt,  formerly  the  Coburg,  at  the  corner  of  the  New  Cut  and  the 
Waterioo  Bridge  Boad,  was  begun  in  1816,  and  opened  in  181B.  Beyond  the  ordinary 
Ticissitudea  of  theatrical  property  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  it,  and  liitle  to  remark 
upon  as  to  the  architectufe  of  the  house,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
minor  theatres,  that  the  exterior  is  very  plain,  and  that  a  put  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  Savoy  Palace  was  used  in  its  construction. 

Of  the  remaining  theatres  none  have  anything  to  notice  in  their  histories.  The 
FruKt't  Tluatrt,  near  St.  James's  Square,  formerly  the  St.  Jamts's,  was  erected  by  Beaz- 
ley  for  Braham  the  singer,  who  lost  here  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  his  profession. 
It  is  now  occupied  for  a  part  of  the  year  as  a  theatre  for  the  representation  of  French 
dramas  by  a  company  of  French  actors,  with  considerable  success.  Tiie  Pruixat't 
Thaan,  in  Oxford  Street,  is  a  handsome  little  house  of  modem  date;  so  is  the 
Strand  (now  Pu»dC»  Play  Hovae),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  ;  so  likewise  are 
the  Sbmdard  at  Norton  Folgate,  the  Pavilion  in  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  and 
the  UaryMone  Thfoin  near  P(»1aian  Market,  the  last  honourably  diatiDguisbed  for 
the  performances  of  the  regular  drama,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Warner,  who 
was  for  some  time  an  able  aasistant  to  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  effecting  the 
same  good  purpose.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  taverns  at  which  dramatic 
performaneee  of  a  humbler  kind  are  exhibited,  such  as  the  Eagle  Tavern,  City  Road, 
the  Britaiwiat  Hosfaw,  and  many  other  places.  They  are  not  theatres,  however,  and 
so  we  leave  them. 
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Sib  John  Bawkins  girea  a  melanclio)  j  view  of  the  opportunitiea  fiunished  to  ttw  nuddW 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seTentaenth  eaaturj,  br  tlic 
study  aud  enjojment  of  muaic.  The  nobility  had,  of  courao,  private  concerti  rf  jut 
perfonuerg,  aa,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had,  probably,  always  been  accuetomed  to 
have  i  then,  for  a  claas  lower  in  position,  we  find  a  kind  of  puUic  cancerta  gnduillj 
growing  into  use,  of  which  the  chief  mam^er  was  Ur.  John  Banister ;  but  ai  to  Uw 
people  generally,  it  seems  the  musical  portion  of  them  was  satisfied  with  eDtertun- 
rnents  giren  in  public-houses,  and  bj  pcrformere  hired  by  the  landlord!.  Here,»yi 
Sir  John,  there  wae  no  rartety  of  parts,  no  commixture  of  different  initniDiefiu: 
"  half  a  dozen  of  fiddlers  would  scrape  Sellenger's  (or  St,  Leger'a)  Round,  or  iobn 
come  Kiss  me,  or  OM  Simon  the  King,  with  divisions,  till  themselves  and  thor  lu- 
dienee  were  tired  ;  after  which  as  many  players  on  the  hautboy  would,  in  the  mod 
harsh  and  discordant  tones,  grate  forlji  Qieen  Sleeves,  Yellow  Stockings,  Qilliu  °f 
Croydon,  or  some  cuch  common  dance  tune,  and  the  people  thought  it  &ir  munt'^ 
But  a  great  reformation  was  at  hand,  though  everj  one  was  astonished  at  the  quaita 
from  whence  it  came.  There  was  then  to  be  seen  daily,  walking  through  the  street) 
of  London,  a  man  distinguished  from  his  rivals  in  Ute  same  trade— that  of  eeUiif 
small-coal  &om  a  bag  carried  over  his  shoulder — by  his  peculiar  musical  cry,  by  lu: 
habit  of  stopping  at  every  book-stall  that  lay  in  his  way,  where,  if  there  hqipeKd 
to  be  a  treasure,  it  was  sure  to  be  caught  up  and  purchased,  and  hy  his  acquaint- 
ances, many  of  whom,  as  they  paused  to  speak  to  him  in  the  street,  were  evidently 
members  of  a  very  different  rank  of  society  to  his.  Ask  any  bystander  you  m« 
gazing  upon  him  with  a  look  of  mingled  respect  and  wonder,  who  or  what  he  is,  u>A 
you  are  answered — That  is  the  "Small-coal  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  leaning,* 
performer  in  music,  and  a  companion  for  a  gentleman  any  day  of  his  life-"  It  >■,  i°~ 
deed,  Thomas  Britton,  the  founder  of  modem  concerts,  Iiet  us  follow  him  home:  M 
his  little  coal-shed  and  house  in  Cletkenwell  (^eerily  he  goes,  where  all  traces  of  tlx 
business  of  the  day  soon  disappear ;  an  hour  or  two  el^ses,  and  he  is  in  the  mvdat  of 
a  delightful  circle  of  friends  and  fellow-amateurs,  exchanging  sincere  gratulaciMU, 
paying  his  respects  to  new  visitors,  opening  music  books,  and  tuning  hii  violin-  Th** 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  circle  for  a  small-coal  man  to  draw  around  him. 

These  interesting  meetings,  which  b^an  in  16T6,  appear  to  have  been  contianed 
till  the  death  of  BritUm,  which,  it  la  painful  to  add,  occurred  indirectly  tbnugk 
them.  A  justice  Bobe  was  among  the  members,  one  of  those  greatest  of  sodal  a")' 
sances,  a  practical  joker.  This  man  introduced  into  Britten's  company  a  ventriloqniit 
of  the  name  of  Honeyman,  who,  making  bis  voice  descend  apparently  from  on  hlgii 
announced  to  Britton  his  immediate  decease,  and  bade  him,  on  his  knees,  repeat  tli' 
Lord's  Prayer  by  way  of  preparation.  The  command  was  obeyed  ;  and  a  few  d*!* 
afterwards  the  subject  of  it  was  lying  a  corpse,  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  hii  inufi- 
natiou  thus  recklessly  and  basely  worked  npon. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  establishment  of  the  Small-coal  man's  concerts  soon  ei' 
tended  itself.  In  one  direction  "  music-shops  "  of  different  kinds  and  different  gn^ 
arose  ;  whilst  in  another,  societies  sprang  into  ezutence  for  the  mere  eojoymeiit  *"' 
promotion  of  music  only,  apart  from  any  pecuntaiy  conuderations.    The  first  of  (!>■*'' 
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Concerts,  eslablished  in  1710,  for  the  pnictica  of  ancient  vocul  and  instrumentnl 
music;  among  tho  principal  founders  being  Dr.  Pepusch  and  B«iaard  Ofttes  of  ths 
Queen's  Cbapol.  A  library  wag  commenced  ;  and,  with  the  agsietance  of  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  chi^e!,  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  bo;s  from  each,  a  powerfut  execu- 
tive formed.  For  above  eighty  years  did  this  society  exist  (it  was  digsolred  ia  1792), 
during  which  idhdj  and  weighty  were  the  especial  seiiiceB  rendered  by  it  Ut  music, 
apart  from  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  its  general  course.  One  of  theae  occurred  in 
1732.  Handel,  after  rising  to  the  summit  of  popularity,  had  offended  his  more  aristo- 
cratic supporters  during  his  management  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and,  in  consequence, 
been  driven  into  retirement  with  the  Joss  of  •£10,0UO,  and  with  a  broken  constitution. 
At  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  quarrel  was  still  raging,  and  tho  great  musician's 
position  almost  desperate.  Then  it  was  that,  during  Lent,  the  Academy  brought  for- 
ward the  oratorio  of  Esther  (which  had  been  composed  by  Handel  for  the  Duke  of 
Chandos's  chape!  at  Canons) ;  and  performed  it  by  means  of  their  owd  members  and 
the  children  of  the  chnpel  only :  tho  boys  of  St.  Paul's  having  been  taken  away  by 
Dr.  Qreene,  on  the  occasion  of  a  schism  in  the  society,  who  then  opened  the  Apollo 
room  in  the  Devil  Tavern  ;  on  hearing  of  which  Hnndel,  who  had  been  indirectly  a 
cause  of  the  schism,  remarked  wittily,  "  De  toctor  Greene  is  gone  to  the  tefel  ["  Al- 
though thus  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  the  Academy  exhibited  Esther  with  such 
remarkable  success,  that  Handel  thought  he  might  try  the  same  experiment  on  his 
own  account ;  bence  arose  the  custom  of  regularly  performing  oratorios  in  Lent. 
Deborah  was  produced  in  1733,  Israel  in  Egypt  in  1738,  Saul  in  1740,  and  the  Mes- 
siah in  1741  ;  when,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  mortification  of  finding  such 
works  too  unpopular  even  to  pay  their  expenses,  the  musician  determined  to  quit  the 
country,  and  accordingly  went  to  Ireland.  Pope's  well-known  lines  will  not  be  here 
out  of  place.  Alluding  to  the  quarrel  between  Handel  and  the  nobility,  the  poet,  in 
his  appeal  to  the  Goddess  of  Dulness,  writes — 

"  But  soon,  ah  !  soon,  rebellion  will  commence, 

If  music  meanly  borrow  aid  from  sense. 

Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  I  giant  Handol  stands 

Like  bold  Briareus,  with  a  bundred  hands : 

To  stir,  to  ronse,  to  shake  the  world  be  comes. 

And  Jove's  own  thundeni  follow  Man's  drums. 

Arrest  him,  empress,  or  yon  sleep  no  more — 

She  beard— and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore ;" 
where  he  was  received  with  a  fitting  welcome,  and  from  which  he  returned  with  fresh 
laurels  to  Jjondon,  in  1743,  to  try  once  more  his  fate.  Samson  soon  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  an  unbroken  career  of  success  commenced  at  lost.  Under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Handel's  friends,  J.  C.  Smith,  Stanley,  Linley,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  the  ora- 
torio long  maintained  the  popularity  given  to  it  by  the  author  of  '  The  Messiah ;'  but 
toward  tho  close  of  the  century  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ashley  started  in  rivalij  to 
Arnold,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  managers  in  opposition,  adopted  any 
expedients  that  promised  a  temporary  success  ;  among  them  those  of  partially  secu- 
larising and  wholly  vulgarising  the  performances.  From  that  time  oratorios  kept  up 
but  a  kind  of  languishing  existence  that  left  little  to  regret  when  they  at  Inst  disap- 
peared for  a  time,  to  be  revived  with  a  splendour  of  which  Handel  himself  scarcely 
dreamt. 

The  madrigalians  wore  not  idle  during  this  period.    Thero  was  among  tho  members 
of  the  Academy  a  Mr.  John  Immyns,  a  reduced  attorney,  who  satisfied  his  pe<niniai]r 
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puMb,  Mid  copjiBt  to  the  Societj.  An  udont  admirer  ot  tae  good  old  dbji  ol  n* 
drigkl  unging,  he  hwl  the  good  fortune,  as  do  doubt  be  esteemed  it,  lo  light  apoi 
soma  compositioDB  beEougiiig  to  that  chwi  and  time.  Thenceforth  there  «as  natliiai 
for  it  but  to  teach  the  world  madrigals.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  he  sought  hn 
disciples  at  the  loom  and  in  the  workshop  ;  men  vhom  he  already  knew,  or  bad  beard 
spoken  well  of,  for  their  musical  tastes  and  their  practice  in  psalmodj.  Kotubse 
■ays  every  one  tries  to  drair  a  circle  around  him,  of  which  he  may  be  the  centre ;  vm 
attorney  had  now  found  his  circie,and  happy  enough,  no  doubt,  he  was  in  it :  eiKul- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  its  members,  improving  their  tastes,  dereloping  their  skiU. 
They  met  in  1741  at  the  appropriate  sign  of  tbe  ToeWe  Bells  in  Bride  Lane ;  i^e 
expenses  of  their  music,  books,  paper,  and  refreshments  being  all  defrayed  by  a  quu- 
terly  subscription  of  6m,  ;  so  that  their  weekly  enjoyments  cost  them  something  less 
than  6d.  each.  And  it  would  have  done  tbe  hearts  good  of  some  of  those  old  com- 
posers  whose  works  they  revived,  to  know  how  they  performed  them )  vt  m>; 
judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  Spitalfields'  weavers  aud  tbeir  companions  by  seanf 
what  men  wen  attracted  to  theii  society  as  members — Dr.  Aruc,  Sir  John  Hawking 
Drs.  Cooke  and  Callcott — in  short,  almost  all  our  great  musicians  down  to  the  vei; 
present  time. 

In  oontrast  with  the  Madrigal  Society  and  its  plebeian  foundation,  stands  the  Ciitd 
Clvi,  founded  in  1762,  says  Di.  Buruey,  by  the  Eaila  of  Egliutoun  and  !Uanb,  sdJ 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but  which  Mr.  Gardiner  carries  back  to  "  the  sociil 
meetings  spent  by  Charles  II.  with  PurccU  and  oikei boii  vivaTiU  of  that  age."  Musk 
OWM  much  to  the  early  exertions  of  tliis  Society.  Tbe  Glee  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  it.  Up  to  the  year  1793  gold  medal  prizes,  of  the  value  of  km 
guineai  each,  were  annually  given  for  the  best  glees,  canons,  and  catches.  Aixi 
among  the  successful  candidates  we  find  the  names  of  Webbe,  Cooke,  the  Earl  (J 
MomingtoD,  Hayes,  Danby,  Callcott,  and  Stevens.  Two  of  these  alone — ViebU 
and  Callcott — obtained  nearly  fifty  prizes.  Three  years  later  the  OUe  Clui  ■» 
established — somethiog  on  the  plan  of  the  Catch  Club,  but  without  prizes.  laune- 
diately  after  the  establlsiunent  of  the  Catch  Club  a  new  evidence  appeared  of  tlu 
rapid  progress  of  music,  as  regards  diffusion,  which,  after  all,  was  the  thing  then 
wanted,  since  so  many  admirable  composers  had  appeared  within  the  previous  cen- 
tury, that  good  music  was  at  all  times  available.  Whilst  amateur  and  mingled 
professional  and  amateur  societies  were  flourishing  in  one  direction,  and  the  masic 
shops — including  such  really  useful  establishments  as  Vauxhall  and  B&nelagb,  in 
a  second,  a  something  combining  tbe  musical  character  of  the  one  and  the  peco- 
niazy  features  of  the  other — subscription-concerts,  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour, 
appeared  in  a  third. 

In  1763,  Ah«],  a  distinguished  German  composer  and  performer,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Sebastian  Bach,  and  John  Christian  Bach,  the  son  of  tbe  latter,  comcoeac^d 
weekly  subscription-conceits  in  London,  which  for  many  years  were  highly  succcufuL 
Abel  himself  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  this  result.  Numerous  other  conceits 
of  the  same  kind  followed  the  success  of  Bach  and  Abel's  experiment ;  the  most  bo- 
ticeable  are  tbe  PaulAeon  ConoerU,  held  in  the  beautiful  building  then  standing  ii 
Oxford  Street,  but  which  was  destroyed  in  1792  by  fire;  the  professional  concent, 
given  in  the  rooms  since  bo  &mous  in  musical  history,  those  of  Banotxr  Sjvart. 
and  SaUmon'*,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  whole.  This  distinguished  foreijs 
violinist,  having  carefully  matured  his  plans  in  1790,  set  off  to  Tienna,  with  tb 
gallant  determination  <;f  bringing  back  with  him  either  Haydn  or  Mourt,  to  product 
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in  persoD  Bome  of  their  own  comporitiooB.  They  were  K  plMtsed  with  th«  Kli«me 
that  botk  agreed  to  it,  and  tuTsnged  with  Salomon  that  one  sbould  oome  over  one 
jear,  and  the  other  the  nait.  Mozart  did  not  lire  to  fulfil  hU  part  of  the  amnge- 
ment ;  but  Hajdn  arrired  in  London  iu  1791,  and,  in  the  conraB  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing 7ear,  produced  ax  of  the  twelve  grand  sjtnphonies  that  now  add  m  greatly 
to  the  illuBtrioua  musician's  name.  In  1794  he  came  again  to  Londoo,  to  fulfil  % 
similar  engagement  with  the  eDteiprieing  Batomon,  aod  the  remaiaiDg  six  sympho- 
nies enriched  that  and  the  ensuing  season.  But  Salomon's  claims  upon  the  musical 
world  were  to  be  yet  incalculably  enhanced.  In  1798  he  ventured,  at  bis  own  entire 
risk,  to  bring  out  at  the  Opera  Concert  Boom,  Haydn's  grandest  work,  the  '  Creation,' 
tbo  only  oratorio,  it  b  said,  which  will  bear  comparison  ntth  Handel.  Of  the  many 
other  subscription'coucerts  that  followed  those  of  Salomon,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  those  conducted  by  Harrison  and  Knyvett,  from  179S  to  1794  ;  by  the  same 
parties,  in  connection  with  £artleman  and  Qreatorex,  from  1801  to  I8S1 ;  and  by 
Mrs.  Billington,  Mr.  Braham,  and  Signer  Naldi,  from  1806  to  1810,  at  WiUii't 
Roojia  ;  whilst  Madame  Catalnni,  during  the  same  period,  opposed  them  at  Hanover 
Sgtiart  Roonu. 

As  to  the  musical  societies  of  the  present  day,  their  name  is  Legion.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes,  of  all  degrees  of  importance,  and  embodying  the  cultivation  of 
all  schools.  Then  again  some  are  for  pure  instruction,  as  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mmic,  established  in  1622,  and  the  multitudinous  classes  of  Er^er  Hall,  from  which 
offshoots  are  fast  spreading  into  every  parish  of  the  metropolis,  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  exertions  of  ^f^.  Hullah  ;  some  for  the  glorifieatian  of  particular  mu- 
sicians, as  the  Purest  Clvh  ;  but  generally,  of  course,  enjoyment  is  aimed  at,  whether 
it  be  in  (he  grand  amateur  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonie  Society  at  Exeter 
Hall  before- mentioned  \  in  the  ProTnenadt  Contert»  ;  in  the  MdodiMi  dvb,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable,  because  the  most  universal  in  its  plab,  of  musical  assemblages ; 
or  in  the  numerous  Septet  and  Quartet  Societies  which  enlivM  our  domestic  oireles, 
and  occasionally  occupy  the  concert-room.  But  pre-eminent  above  all  these,  and  the 
older  (existing)  societies  previcusly  noticed,  and  eiercisiDg  over  most  of  them  an 
indirect  influence  through  their  superiority,  are  the  Aneiwi  Coneertt  and  the  Phit- 
hamumic.  The  Ancient  Concerts  were  established  in  1776,  at  a  period  when  the 
taste  of  the  time  promised  to  banish  from  the  orchestra  the  works  of  the  mighty 
masters  who  had  given  to  it  all  its  true  glory,  and  when  the  older  academy  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  effectual  preventive  inSuence.  At  the  Concerts  of  Ancient 
Music  all  lovers  of  music  of  the  highest  order  were  promised  a  gratification  and  an 
instruction  that  they  could  nowhere  else  obtain,  and  upon  the  whole  the  institution 
has  redeemed  the  pledges  with  which  it  set  out.  The  original  su^ester  of  the 
society  was  the  £arl  of  ^udivich,  who,  with  the  aid  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  rank,  also  carried  it  into  effect,  and  with  such  spirit  that  royalty  itself 
became  a  constant  visitor ;  a  great  honour,  no  doubt,  but  attended  ultimately  with 
one  serious  inconvenience.  George  III.  admired  Handel  greatly,  and  in  so  doing 
shared  but  an  almost  universal  feeling ;  but  George  III.  admired  no  one  else,  or  if  he 
did  care  to  hear  a  fen  notes  of  Purcell,  just  by  way  of  relief,  now  and  then,  why  that 
was  the  extent  of  his  toleration ;  and  to  this  bigotry  Greatorex,  whilst  director, 
uninterruptedly  lent  himself.  It  was  out  of  this  society  that  the  famous  Handel 
Commemoration  arose  in  1784,  and  which,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  upon  which 
it  was  conducted,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  the  great 
musician's  works,  Cbe  effects  of  which  are  still  strikingly  visible  in  tho  grand 
niusical  movement  now  on  foot:  a  moTement  that  promises  to  restore  the  old  Bng- 
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Tb«  Pkilharmonk  mu  estoblishcd  ia  1613,  and  from  a  someHhat  sioiilar  madfe  U 
thkt  which  origiiiated  tha  Ancient  Concerts.  Oraod  inEtnioiental  compOEitioiu  of  ibe 
highest  cIam,  b;  modem  musicians,  had  ceased  to  have  a  home,  as  the  more  impoitui 
of  the  subscriptiou-eoacertB  before  mentioaed  lost  their  popularity  and  beamc 
gnduall;  oztiiict.  Among  the  eailj  members  were  John  Cramer,  Clementi,  Cratch. 
Horalej,  Buhop,  Attwood,  Francois  Cramer,  Spagnoletti,  and  Biaham.  It  iras  filuig 
that  the  maa  who  had  before  done  m  much  in  the  cause  in  Tthich  tbej  were  eiiga|al 
should  preside  at  the  opening  meeting.  Salomon,  then  an  old  man,  led  the  concerts 
with  a  "zeal  and  ability  that  age  had  in  no  degree  impaired."  The  progress  of  lie 
Pbilbannonic  was  for  some  jeara  equal  to  the  pieparatioa ;  and  it  is  impos&iUe  to 
OTCr-estimste  the  lerTices  rendered  bj  it  to  the  art  during  that  period.  It  has  unce, 
it  mtist  be  confessed,  slackened  in  its  exertions ;  there  has  not  been  exhibited  the 
same  single-minded  enthusiasm.  But  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  will  jet  agiia 
arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  from  its  slumber.  Tbe  objects  for  which  it  was  instituud 
were  never  more  desirable  than  now ;  we  might  saj  the;  were  oeret  more  genenllj 
desired.  But  it  is  bj  no  petty  effort,  no  absurd  appeals  to  the  Ioto  of  novelty  meielj, 
no  yielding  to  the  caprices  of  fasbioo,  that  tbe  Philharmonic  can  recorer  iti 
once  overflowing  lists  of  subscribers.  It  was  formed  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow,  ud 
roust  redouble  its  exertions,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  place  itself  once  moro  in  a  pMi- 
tion  to  fulfil  its  mission.  And  if  that  be  grand,  what  grand  instruments  are  not 
in  its  possession  to  work  by  1  Tbe  Philharmonic  band  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  tk 
world.  It  is  something  in  a  lifetime  to  remember  that  first  visit  to  the  Uanorer 
Square  Rooms,  on  one  of  the  eight  Philharmonic  nights.  Moiort  and  Eayde, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr,  appear  there  as  we  may  nowhere  else  find  them,  unlw 
it  be  at  the  representations  of  their  operas  hy  their  own  contrjmen,  when  thej  occa- 
sionally visit  us.  hlr.  Qardiner  has  given  us  a  picturesque  description  of  a  great 
work  of  one  of  the  men  we  have  named — the  '  Eroica'  by  Beethoven — as  he  heard  it 
performed  by  the  Philharmonic  band.  And,  as  it  illustrates  in  an  unusually  clev 
manner  tbe  mechanism  of  a  grand  piece  of  instrumental  music,  and,  incideutallj, 
the  demands  made  by  such  a  work  on  the  skill  of  the  performers,  and  on  tbe  capaat; 
to  guide  and  to  hold  with  an  unfailing  hand,  of  the  conductor, — it  may  not  1>e 
uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  see  it  here.  So  let  us  imagine  ourselves  scat«il 
with  the  writer  amidst  tbe  crowded  benches  of  tbo  concert  room,  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  commencement.  Hush  I  there  is  the  slow  but  sliarp  tap-tap  of 
tbe  conductor.  And  the  '  Ei-oica '  "  opens  with  two  ranasive  shocks,  like  the  firing  of 
cannon  ;  after  which  springs  up,  apparently  at  a  great  disLonce,  a  solemn  bewailing 
melody  from  tbe  violoncellos,  re-echoed  by  the  grave  and  pensive  horn.  This  slraio 
is  taken  up  in  turn  by  all  the  instniuients,  gradually  increasing  and  swelling  in  souo'l 
to  an  overwhelming  degree.  The  ingenious  author  keeps  tbe  melody  coostantlj  i» 
view,  playing  upon  platforms  of  harmony,  ivhile  these  steady  masses  of  sonnd  art 
made  to  slide  through  the  different  kejs.  At  the  sixty-fifth  bar  a  collision  takes 
place,  reiterated  several  times,  and  between  every  shook  the  dragon-like  wings  of  tte 
violins  dart  among  the  instruments  with  frightful  asperity.  The  whole  scene  is  wiH 
confusion,  in  which  some  of  the  instruments  grow  mad  with  rage.  For  o.  moment 
Bomathiog  like  repose  takes  place,  when  a  running  fight  is  represented  by  tbe  vioUm 
and  basses  in  ttacaxto,  driving  after  each  other  with  increased  rapidity.  Successive 
crashes  of  sound  depict  the  battle  in  close  om'jat ;  the  oboes  and  bassoons  depl^i" 
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sive  Wftves,  upon  which  the  double  boeses  cut;  the  opeiuDg  eubjoct  triumphant  to  the 
end.  After  this  most  extraordinary  movement,  the  I'uneral  March  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance— a  strain  of  solemn  beauty  and  simplicity.  This  is  eung  by  the  voices  of  the 
wind  inatrumeDts,  while  the  Tiolins  and  bassea,  by  soft  touches  at  regular  intervals, 
imitate  the  muffled  drums.  The  weeping  oboe  and  the  solos  from  the  bassoon  fill  the 
whole  strain  with  gloom  and  Borrow.  This  is  followed  by  a  soldier  savage-liko  song 
that  runs  into  the  last  moTement,  expressing  tumultuous  joy.  The  blaze  of  harmony 
is  intense,  but  agreeably  relieved  by  the  flutter  of  the  violins,  casting  a  veil  over  the 
loud  innttumeiits  and  mitigating  the  sound.  Near  the  end  is  a  delicious  strain  from 
the  wind  instruments — a  prayer  to  the  Supremo  Being,  nbom  this  author,  in  hia 
inspired  moments,  always  conceived  to  be  at  his  elbow  ;  a  fciv  sublime  crashes  of 
sound  terminate  this  wonderful  piece."*  The  'Eroica'  was  written  in  honour  of 
Napoleon  ;  but,  on  his  assuming  the  imperial  robe,  Bcethoven^a  determined  repub- 
lican— changed  his  title  of  'Sinfonia  do  Napoleon,'  to  'Death  gi  a  Uero  :' 
suggested,  we  might  fancy,  by  the  refiection  that  the  act  in  question  wcu  the  death 
of  hit  hero. 

Exeter  Hall  is  distiuguished  for  its  musical  assemblies  no  less  than  for  its  leligious 
meetings.  Here  are  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Societies,  the  old  and 
the  new ;  both  instituted  for  the  performance  of  Sacred  Music,  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  ortitorios  ;  in  the  original  Society  the  musical  conductor  is  Mr.  Costa,  with 
an  orchestra  of  about  700  peiformers  ;  the  conductor  of  the  London  (the  new)  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  is  Mr.  Surman,  whoso  orchestra  usually  numbers  about  600  per- 
formers. The  organ,  a  magnificent  instrument,  wiis  built  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  Hall 
was  completed  in  1831.  It  attracts  little  attention  from  the  passenger,  as  the  frontage 
is  very  nairoir,  and  the  exterior  simply  consists  of  a  lofty  portico  formed  of  two 
handsome  Corinthian  pillars,  with  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  street  to  the  Hall  door. 
But  when  any  great  meeting  is  assembled,  or  is  about  to  break  up,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  place.  The  building  stretches  backward  and  extends  to  the  right  and  left 
for  a  considerable  space.  The  Strand  entrance  leads  to  a  wide  passage,  which  at  the 
extremity  branches  ofl'  into  transverse  passages.  Two  flights  of  steps,  which  meet 
nbove,  1^  to  the  great  Hall,  ninety  feet  broad,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  long, 
and  forty-eight  high.  It  will  hold  four  thousand  persons,  and,  with  scarcely  any 
discomfurt,  a  much  larger  number.  The  ranges  of  one-half  the  seats  rise  in  an 
aniphitheatrical  form,  and  the  platform,  at  one  end,  is  raised  about  six  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  five  hundred  persons.  Two  flights  of  steps  extend  from  the  front  row 
to  the  entrances  at  the  back.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  capacity  of  the  great  Hall 
was  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery  at  the  end  opposite  the  platform,  and  two 
or  three  years  afterwards  the  curve  of  the  platform  on  each  side  was  extended  into 
galleries  reaching  a  considerable  distance  into  the  middle  of  the  room  along  the  walls. 
A  still  later  and  greater  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  roof,  upon  mote  correct  acoustical  principles,  which  has  mate- 
rially added  to  the  effects  of  the  music.  When  the  Hall  is  quite  filled  tho  sight  is 
grand  and  striking. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tho  efforts  of  Mr.  HuUah  to  make  music  popular,  to 
cultirato  the  voice,  and  elevate  the  taste.    At  Exeter  Hall  ho  was  so  successful  as  to 
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sirable  to  h&re  &  building  of  their  own,  and  a  Music  Hall  iru  erected  in  &  cum 
street  (Charles  Street)  running  out  of  Long  Acre,  from  which,  however,  it  hw  w 
entrance,  though  no  part  is  there  shown.  It  is  of  red  and  white  brick,  in  a  stoncakit 
plain  Elimbethan  atyte.  It  wns  opened  in  1850,  and  is  now  entitled  Si.  ifaHni 
H<dl.  The  Concert  Hall,  one  hundred  and  twentj  feet  long,  fiftj-five  feet  wide,  sni 
forty  feet  high,  is  on  the  upper  floor.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  but  slopes  towards  thesida. 
and  is  divided  into  compartments  bj  timber  beanu  ;  galleries  run  round  three  of  Ue 
sides,  the  north,  west,  and  soatb.  The  Hall  will  hold  three  thousand  auditors.  Oi 
the  ground  floor  are  a  lecture  room,  fifty-one  feet  long,  fortj  feet  wide,  and  twenty  fctt 
high,  and  seTeral  class  rooms. 

There  ace  a  few  other  places  of  amusement  where  Music  forma  a  great  part  thongfc 
not  the  whole  of  the  attraction.  Such  arc  the  Surrey  Zodogioal  Oardem,  wtudi 
retain,  during  a  portion  of  the  suminer,  JuUien'a  celebrated  band  ;  Onrnonu  Oarde*'- 
which  has  itvaddition  to  music  exhibitions  of  Tacious  kinds  ;  but  paramount  to  tba 
all  is  VaaxhaU,  which  has  a  tong-established  fame,  eren  from  the  time  of  the  caa- 
certa  of  nigbtingales  held  there,  aa  recorded  by  Sir  Roger  de  CoTerley,  down  to  Uie 
present  day,  and  which  we  have  mentioned  at  page  44. 

Music  ia  now  therefore  widely  diffused,  taste  is  manifeatly  improving,  the  beri 
music  draws  large  audiences,  and  though  some  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  m- 
casionally  "  to  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  these  are  daily  becoming  fewer.  I> 
is  possible,  nay,  even  likely,  that  musio  may  i^ain  become  a  popular  amusonenL 
and  again  be  understood  and  comprehended  by  every  one  of  decent  education.  IMl> 
Serre,  who  came  to  England  with  Mary  de  Medici,  when  she  visited  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I,,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  street  music  of  London  : — "  lt>  *^' 
public  places,  violins,  hautboys,  and  other  kinds  of  inatruments  are  so  commoni  ™ 
the  gratification  of  individuals,  that  in  every  hour  of  the  day  our  ears  ma;  Ix 
charmed  with  their  sweet  melody."  England  was  then  a  musical  nation  ;  but  itaa 
that  time  nearly  to  our  own  her  street-musio  became  a  thing  to  be  legislated  sgaiwt 
It  ought  now  to  be  left  alone,  if  it  cannot  be  encounged  by  the  State. 

In  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  and  of  James  and  Charles,  the  people  were  sunonniicd 
with  musio,  and  imbued  with  musical  associations.  The  cittern  was  heard  in  ever? 
barber's  shop  ;  and  even  up  to  the  publication  of  the  '  Tatler '  it  waa  the  same ;  "  ^ 
into  a  barber's  anywhere,  no  matter  in  what  district,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  yon  "i" 
hear  the  sounds  either  of  a  fiddle  or  guitar,  or  see  the  instruments  hanging  up  sonK- 
where."  The  barbers  or  their  apprentices  were  the  performers:  "If  idle,  they  pw 
their  time  in  life-delighting  music."  Tbus  writes  a  pamphleteer  of  1597.  Tjt- 
Tallis,  and  Bride — the  latter  the  author  of  the  glorious  '  Non  nobit,  D^mttte,'  "c" 
chiefly  distinguished  for  their  church  music  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  period 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  its  madrigalian  composers,  who,  in  number  and  eice)- 
lence,  almost  form  tn  music  what  the  dramatists  of  the  same  period  are  to  pM^- 
Morley  was  one  of  them  ;  Dowland — the  inmiortalised  of  Shakspere's  poems ; 
"  Dowland  to  tbee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touoh 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense" — 

was  another,  whose  madrigals  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  give  ten-fold  interf* 
to  the  lines  ;  Wilbye,  a  still  greater  name,  was  a  third ;  to  these,  among  many  oUif» 
>nust  be  added.  Ford,  Ward,  and  Qibboos ;  the  last  equally  illustrious  for  his  cathe^n' 
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muiic.  Suddeol;  the  growing  pnwperitj  of  the  art  ww  uMrtAd  by  the  citU  w»m, 
Mui  the  earaing  Commonwealth,  wh«a  music  and  muriciani  were  alike  proscribed  ; 
Although  it  is  a  noticeable  trait  in  Cromwell's  character  that  he,  who  bad  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  what  wumost  valuable  in  art  m  to  purchase  tlieCftrtooiiB,  seemB  to  have 
b«en  «l*o  derotedly  attached  to  music  in  its  Bublimeit  forms.  When  the  great  organ 
of  Magdalen  College,  Osford,  was  forcibly  removed,  the  Protector  caused  it  to  be  car»- 
fnlly  taken  to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  and  placed  in  the  gallery,  where  it  formed 
one  of  his  eepeeial  onjoymenta,  when  he  could  Steal  an  hour  from  the  abeoibing  cares 
of  the  state,  to  come  hither  and  listen.  Hingston  wae  his  organist,  who  gave  occa- 
rional  concerts  In  bis  house,  and  these  Cromwell  also  attended.  No  doubt  musieiaiis 
yearned  for  the  termination  of  a  period  so  generally  fatal  to  their  pursuit ;  but  when 
that  desbre  was  gratified  by  the  Restoration,  (he  result  waa  anything  but  what  they 
must  have  anticipated.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  French  people  dJd  not  devise  some  ex- 
pedient of  attaching  piermanently  to  their  country  a  monarch  who  was  so  fond  of  alt  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  bad  so  little  respect  for  his  countrymen.  With  French  manners 
and  French  literature,  French  music  also  accompanied  or  followed  the  returning  step* 
ef  the  long-exiled  prince.  And  although  the  impulse  previously  given  wu  too 
powerful  to  be  suddenly  checked,  and  great  British  composers  still  occasionally  ap- 
peared, beliion  did  as  much  as  it  could  to  keep  down  such  attempts,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  succeeded.  But  in  this  reign  an  event  of  some  novelty  and  of  great  importance 
occurred,  the  influence  of  which  in  preserving  a  certain  amount  of  pure  taste,  and  con- 
sequently of  genuine  relish  for  the  excellence  of  the  native  school,  can  hardly  be  ovei' 
rated.  I>octor  King,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  found  the  barbers  degene- 
rating in  their  accomplishments,  and  he  assigns  the  cause :  "  Turning  themselves  to 
periwig-making,  they  have  forgot  their  cittern  and  their  music."  The  cittern  twanged 
then  in  the  barber's  shops  in  the  fresh  mornings  especially  ;  and  then  came  forth  the 
carman  to  bear  his  loads  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares.  He  also  was  musical. 
We  all  know  how  Falstaff  describes  Justice  Shallow ;  "  He  came  ever  in  the  rear- 
ward of  the  fashion,  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched  housewives  that  be 
heard  the  carmen  whistle."  He  had  a  large  stock  of  tunes.  In  Ben  Jonaon's  '  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,'  one  of  the  characters  exclaims,  "  If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the 
street,  and  I  find  him  not  loth  to  keep  him  off  of  him,  he  will  whistle  hiro  and  all 
his  tunes  over  at  night  in  his  sleep."  Half  a  century  later  even,  "  barbers,  cobblers, 
and  plowmen,"  were  enumerated  as  "the  heirs  of  music."  Who  does  net  perceive 
that  when  Isaac  Walton's  milk-maid  sings, — 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love," 

she  is  doing  nothing  remarkable  1  These  charming  words  were  the  common  pos- 
session of  all.  The  people  were  the  heirs  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  music.  They  had 
their  own  delicious  madrigals  to  sing,  in  which  music  was  "  married  to  immortal 
verse," — and  they  could  sing  them.  Morley,  writing  in  1597,  says,  "  Supper  being 
ended,  and  music-books,  according  to  custom,  being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing ;  hut  when, 
after  many  excuses,  I  protested  uufeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to 
wonder — yea,  some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up."  In  a 
condition  of  sociel?  like  this,  the  street  music  must  have  been  worth  listening  to. 
"  A  noite  of  musicians,"  as  a  little  band  was  called,  was  to  be  found  ererywhere ;  and 
they  attended  upon  the  guests  in  taverns  and  ordinaries,  and  at  "  good  men's  feasts  " 
in  private  bouses.  In  '  The  Silent  Woman,'  it  is  said,  "  the  smell  of  the  venison, 
going  through  the  streets,  will  invite  one  noise  of  fiddlers  or  other ; "  and  again. 
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ness,  Its  they  became  in  the  next  geneiatioD.  As  the  drunkenness  went  on  increkdn^ 
the  tute  fur  miuic  irent  on  dimiimhiDg.  Id  the  next  can turj,  the  'T&tler'  writei, 
"  In  Italy  nothiag  u  more  frequent  th»n  to  henr  a  cobbler  iroriung  to  an  operk  tone ; 
but,  on  the  oontruy,  our  honest  countrymen  have  so  little  &n  incliniLtioa  to  mnsie, 
that  they  seldom  begin  to  sing  till  they  are  drtioL"  Thus  ire  went  on  till  the  b^io- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  indeed  later.  The  street  music  was  an  indication  of 
the  popular  taste.  Hogarth's  blind  hautboy-player,  and  hi«  shrieking  ballad-Biiiger, 
are  no  caiicaturea.  The  execrable  sounds  which  the  lame  and  the  blind  produced  were 
the  mere  arts  of  mendisancy.  The  principle  of  extorting  money  by  hideoiu  sounds  wu 
carried  a<  far  as  it  could  go  by  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Keiling,  called  Blind  Jack, 
who  performed  on  the  flageolet  with  his  nose.  Every  description  of  street  Gshtbitioii 
was  accompanied  with  these  teirible  noises.  After  the  peace  our  thoioughfoies  gra^ 
dually  resounded  with  the  somewhat  improved  melody  of  the  street-siogeis  of  Paris. 
An  Italian  was  now  and  then  imported  with  his  guitar  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  har- 
mony compensated  for  his  somewhat  cracked  voice.  All  at  once  glee-aingers  stuted 
up ;  and  they  are  now  common.  Then  a  "  noise  "  or  two  of  realty  tolenble  inatm- 
mental  performers  wei«  to  be  found  in  Portland  Place  and  other  streets  of  the  w«st ; 
and  even  those  who  were  familiar  with  RoMini  might  stop  to  listen. 
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XXXVI.    METROPOLITAN   RAILWAY   STATIONS. 


Ik  the  course  of  our  work  tre  hare  Iisd  frequent  occuion  to  illustrate  the  general 
magnitude  of  the  metropolis  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  it ;  but  few  items  in  this 
mighty  whole  give  so  viTid  an  idea  of  what  London  trulj  is  as  is  Aimisbed  by  its 
RaiWa;  Termini — thoie  gateg  of  the  world  through  which  we  haTe  onl;  to  pass,  put 
on  our  wishing  (or  tntTelling)  cap,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  we  are  presently  either 
roaming  among  the  sublime  mountains  of  Wales  or  Scotland — following  with 
antiquarian  interest  the  route  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  invading  French  army,  vid 
Bouthampton— looking  for  the  samphire  on  Shakspere'a  cliff  at  DoTerj  or,  if  we  are 
in  a  great  hurry,  whirling  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  Paris  or  Cologne, 
towards  Italy  or  Vienna,  towards  Siberia  or  Timbuctoo.  And  apparently,  before 
many  years,  all  destinations  will  be  about  the  same  as  regards  the  hour  occupied — 
your  only  mode  of  measaring — or  as  regards  the  comfort  and  safety  with  which  thej 
may  be  reached.  For,  seriously,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  sit  down  new  satisfied  that 
trarelling  has  reached  its  climax,  as  it  would  have  been  when  the  first  of  those  excel- 
lent coaches  started  which  reached  Tork  from  London  in  a  week,  Ood  willing.  One's 
health,  no  doubt,  requires  that  there  should  be  a  little  interval  between  shaking 
hands  with  friends  at  parting  in  London,  and  doing  the  same  with  others  on  meeting 
at  Brighton  ;  but  really  the  amount  of  that  interral  promises  to  depend  upon  some 
such  considerations  only. 

The  revolution  which  the  metropolitan  railways  hare  wrought  in  our  locomotive 
capabilities  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when  we  contemplate  the  revolution 
they  must  yet  work  in  mental  and  moral  phenomona — blending  together  more  and 
more  intimately  all  countries  and  peoples,  all  religions,  philosophies,  feelings,  tastes, 
customs  and  manners,  through  tbe  agency  of  the  great  social  harmosiser,  personal 
converse.  We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  speak  much  longer  of  mere  yisitors  to  and 
from  London,  but  of  London  going  to  see  the  country,  the  country  coming  to  see 
London — of  London  running  over  to  inquire  how  all  goes  on  in  Paris,  Paris  returning 
the  compliment  in  the  same  way :  already  we  perceive  eleven  hours  is  the  allotted 
time  for  passing  from  London  to  Paris.  Through  a  great  portion  of  Europe  the  same 
kind  of  communications  are  preparing;  and  we  may,  in  short,  almost  anticipate  the 
time  when  we  shall  make  as  little  fuss  about  the  tour  of  the  world  as  of  a  tour 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  when  we  shaU  talk  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
and  BO  on,  as  of  so  many  stages  for  refreshtuent — a  little  longer,  certainly,  than  those 
of  a  stage  coach,  but  still  more  nearly  akin  to  them  than  to  anything  else. 

We  now  propose  to  notice  first  and  briefly  some  of  the  more  striking  individual 
features  of  our  metropolitan  railways ;  and  then  to  devote  the  remainder  of  our  paper 
chiefly  to  a  view  of  the  economy  of  a  metropolitan  station — a  subject  of  considerable 
interest,  and  not  entirely  without  novelty  to  general  readers. 

Eusf OM  SvATioir. 
^  This  will  perhaps  ever  remain  the  most  important  and  most  remarkable  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  British  dominions.     At  no  other,  London  Bridge  excepted,  do  so  many  pas- 
sengers alight  and  depart ;   at  no  other  are  tickets  issued  to  so  many  places ;  at  no 
Other  do  tbe  striking  featnrei  of  the  tailwaj  system  display  themselves  so  forcibly. 
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Moat  penoni  m  now  ttirbre  that  the  London  uitt  North- W«it«m  Rtilw^y,  (he 
metropolitan  tenninua  of  irhich  is  at  Eiuton  Square,  is  a  collection  of  nuuij  diffeiait 
railwaja,  which,  bj  amalgamation,  leasei,  and  purchases,  have  graduallr  crane  under 
one  management.  The  Iiondon  and  Birmingham,  the  Qiand  Junction,  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  all  great  companica, 
and  all  having  branches  ninning  out  of  their  main  lines,  amalgamated  in  1846  ;  and 
in  the  lubsequent  period  of  fire  jeart  manj  new  bianehei  have  been  made,  and  manj 
purchawf  and  leasings  effected.  The  result  is  that  the  Compan;  has  now  control  over 
more  than  SOO  mile*  of  nilwaj,  besides  suppljing  working  power  for  man;  hundred 
additional  milM.  It  has  under  its  ownership  lines  from  Preston  in  the  north  to 
London  in  the  s«utb ;  bwa  Oxford  in  the  south-west  to  Leeds  in  the  north-east ; 
from  Peterborough  in  the  east  to  Idverpool  in  the  west.  For  all  this  OKtenaire  Det- 
work,  the  Kuston  terminus  is  the  great  station. 

When  this  terminus  was  first  formed  a  email  number  of  houses  in  Seymour  Street 
and  streets  adjacent  were  purchased ;  but  the  necessary  extensions  of  reoent  jettis 
hare  led  to  the  purchase  of  an  immense  amount  of  house  property,  and  the  statiwi 
DOW  occupies  a  compact  area.  Almost  evciy  vestige  of  the  original  station  has  been 
remoTed,  except  tit.  Haidwiok's  Doric  entrance ;  for  it  was  found  imposuble  to 
engraft  tJke  new  buildings  oonTenientlj  on  the  old,  and  therefore  the  station  has 
been  almost  entirety  rebuilt.  The  entrance  is  oertunly  a  remarkable  on&  It  is  not 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  station ;  it  does  not  accord  in  architectural  stjle  with  an; 
other  part  of  the  buildiog ;  and  it  renders  no  more  sernce  than  does  the  marble  arck 
at  Cumberland  Qate.  It  must  depend,  therefore,  for  its  character,  on  its  merit*  as  as 
isolated  structure  ;  hut  these  merits  are  certainly  great.  The  entrance  is  a  kind  of 
lofty  gateway,  like  the  entrance  to  a  temple,  flanked  by  smaller  iron  gates.  Without 
putting  forth  any  particular  elaimi  to  originality,  this  work  has  the  merit  of  exhibitii^ 
the  Qrecian  Doric  upon  a  scale  before  unattempted  in  modem  times,  and  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  generality  of  ancient  examples.  The  columns  are  eight  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter ;  owing  to  their  being  of  such  large  dimensions  they  are  not  made 
solid  throu^out,  but  have  a  hollow  core.  The  structure  is  upon  the  plan  of  a  Qre^ 
propylLCum  ;  that  is,  it  forms  a  covered  entrance,  open  at  both  ends,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.    The  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  70  feet 

Those  who  remember  the  station  in  its  old  form  will  know  that  within  the  I>oiic 
gateway  there  was  an  ante-court,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  low  range  of  booking 
ofiicei.  But  the  whole  of  these  have  been  removed ;  the  court- yard  has  been  enlarged ; 
the  offices  on  the  east  and  west  are  walled  off ;  while  the  north  side  is  occupied  by 
the  new  booking  and  other  offices,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  Entering  by  a  number  of  doorways,  around  which  are  troops  of  porters  ready 
to  assist  passengers  arriving  with  their  luggage  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vestibule,  or 
corridor,  paved  with  tesselated  tiles,  made  by  Uintcm  of  Stoke.  It  was  well  to  select 
the  new  station  as  a  theatre  for  testing  this  material ;  but  the  friction  of  so  many 
thousands  of  feet  has  already  given  a  very  dusky  hue  to  the  colours  of  the  floor. 
Within  this  corridor  is  the  great  hall— a  room  which  none  but  a  great  Company 
would  be  daring  enough  to  build.  It  never  fiuls  to  strike  with  astonishment  those 
passengers  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time.  It  receives  all  the  down  or  out  passengen 
— &om  the  first-class  express  to  the  humble  "  Parliamentary  ;"  all  enter  this  ball 
t>efore  entering  the  booking  or  pay  offices.  The  hall  is  large  and  ioftj,  and  decorated 
in  a  style  of  considerable  splendour.  On  the  south  are  the  entrance  passages  from 
the  vestibule  just  spoken  of ;  on  the  east  and  west  are  the  doors  to  the  booking-offices 
and  other  ro<»ns,  with  a  narrow  gallery  of  communication  above.    On  the  north  aide 
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cue  ceiung,  are  Du-reiieia,  represencing  Bome  oi  lae  pnocipai  mwds  serrea  oj  tnis 
railiraj,  auch  u  Binuinghun,  Mancheater,  LiTerpool,  &c.,  in  ajmbolic  or  emblematic 
form.  Id  the  centie  of  the  ball  is  a  lefrealunent  table  of  eingular  form :  a  circular 
ling,  laden  with  refreibmenta,  around  the  exterior  of  which  the  pasaengcra  cam  make 
their  amall  puTchaaeg  prior  to  the  atarting  of  a  train.  The  size,  etjlc,  cleanlinesa, 
order,  and  general  arrangemeDt  of  this  noble  hall,  are  certainly  worth;  of  the  great 
Company  whose  revenuea  alone  could  bear  the  charge,  and  whose  amount  of  businesa 
could  render  auch  a  place  necesaarj.  The  decorative  features  were  a  little  complained 
of  b;  some  of  the  cautious  shareholders  on  the  Bcore  of  expense ;  but  the  objections 
bftTe  died  away. 

From  this  splendid  halt  doors  lead  on  the  right  and  left  to  the  booking-offices, 
irhich  are  so  large  and  well  arranged  that  two  or  three  trains  can  be  dispatched 
almost  simultaneously  without  confusion.  The  principal  offices  are  on  the  right  or 
east  ;  and  these  lead  to  the  departure  platform,  which  has  existed  from  the  fint,  but 
which  has  undergone  repeated  extensions  and  improvemeuta.  The  left,  or  western 
booking-offices,  lead  to  a  newer  departure  platform,  which  has  been  rendered  neceS' 
Bary  to  accommodate  the  growing  traffic  of  the  line.  The  officea  and  side  railway  for 
the  pared*  department  are  still  further  westward,  occupying  the  entire  side  of  a 
street.  The  arrival  platform  (for  all  or  most  of  the  trains  arrive  at  a  platform  of 
Immense  length)  ii  on  the  east  of  the  Tulway;  and  beyond  this  is  a  stand  at  which 
omnibuses  and  cabs  take  their  rank  when  a  trun  is  about  to  arriTe.  All  the  pas- 
senger arrangements  are  comprised  within  a  compact  block  of  buildings,  bounded  by 
Seymour  Street  on  the  east,  and  Whittlebury  Street  on  the  west ;  but  northward  of 
this  there  is  a  very  large  space  occupied  by  carriage-sheds,  repairing-shops,  store- 
houses, and  other  buildings  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wording  stock  of  the 
TfUlway.  One  of  these  buildings  is  a  smith's  shop,  with  sixteen  forge  fires  ranged 
round  a  central  abaft,  which  has  a  somewhat  ornamental  appearance  given  to  it :  the 
building  contaiua  lathes,  boring  machines,  punching  and  screw-cutting  engines,  and 
much  other  apparatus,  wo^ed  by  a  steam-engine  of  IS-horse  power. 

After  leaving  this  station  northward,  we  find  four  lines  of  rail  extending  through  a 
deep  cutting  to  the  Camden  goods  station.  This  cutting  bad  to  be  made  through  a 
somewhat  treacherous  soil ;  and  the  sides  are  bonnded  by  lofty  brickwork  of  immense 
thickness,  pierced  here  and  there  with  draiu-pipes.  But  even  this  did  not  suffice  ; 
the  engineer  found  that  the  walls  showed  indications  of  bulging  in,  and  they  have, 
consequently,  been  braced  across  the  top  with  iron  girders  of  enormous  size  and 
strength.  The  rastness  of  this  bricked  cutting  is  well  seen  from  certain  points  near 
the  Hampstead  Road. 

Camden  Statioh. 
This  (tation,  one  of  t^e  largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  goods  station  for  the  North- 
'Westem  Bailway.  It  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel, 
and  is  reached  from  Euston  Square  by  a  continuous  ascent.  The  Euaton  Station 
occupies  twelve  acres,  but  this  at  Camden  Town  covers  a  much  larger  area.  The 
anangements  for  a  locomotive  department,  a  carriage  department,  and  a  goods 
department,  are  here  carried  out  on  on  immense  scale,  but  there  is  no  passenger 
station.  When  the  railway  was  first  formed  the  passenger  terminus  was  here ;  but  aa 
this  is  a  remote  point  (although  not  so  &r  as  the  Paddington  terminus  from  the  centre 
tf  the  metropolis),  it  was  raeolved  to  incur  the  vast  additional  expense  of  extendiuK 
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luaiu  s  >DoiT  jquclioh  were  made  at  uut  spottbecusionetfttiODmigni  aeeommouK 
l)oth  companieg.  This  idea  bad  tome  icfluence  in  detemuniDg  the  plan  of  four  liiw 
of  nile  from  (^mden  Town  to  Euiton  Square  ;  but  whatever  in>7  bftve  beo)  tlu 
riem  of  some  of  the  parties,  ten  or  twehe  jears  ago,  the  juDCtion  has  not  b«a 
tn&de  ;  and  each  of  the  two  great  tennini  has  as  much  traffic  a«  it  can  coaTemcntl} 
manage.  When  the  eitensioD  wot  first  formed,  landowners'  scmples  preruled  to  sad 
an  extent  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  locomotives  on  the  part  of  the  line  soDtli  of  Qunda 
Town,  and  Hr.  Stephenaan  had,  therefore,  to  devise  meaoa  to  bring  the  trains  to  Btuton 
Station  b;  other  meane.  He  laid  down  an  endless  rope  from  Camden  to  Eustoa 
Station,  worked  bj  a  ateam-engine  ;  bj  this  rope  the  trains  were  drawn  up  the 
incline,  wbereai  the  descent  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  come  in  the  oppodK 
direction  bj  the  force  of  gravitj  alone.  For  manj  ^ears  the  arrangements  were 
thus  conducted,  but  great  delays  and  expenses  were  consequent  upon  the  sjstem ; 
and  the  Companj  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  bring  thdt 
locomotiTea  to  Eustoa  Square.  The;  are  kept  there,  however,  onl;  for  a  short 
time,  and  iu  such  numbers  only  as  are  necessary  for  trains  about  to  start ;  for  the 
depot  is  at  Camden  Town.  So  frequent,  nevertheless,  are  the  arnrals  and  deputurei 
of  trains,  that  the  hissing  locomotive  is  heard  nearly  all  daylong  in  tbe  northern  part 
of  the  Buston  terminus. 

Tbe  Camden  Station  is  remarkable  both  for  its  Tastness  and  the  extensive  opeiv 
tions  there  conducted.  When  a  train  arrives,  and  the  seTTieeB  of  tbe  locomotive  can 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  drawn  over  a  cavity  or  fire-pit,  and  tbe  red  hot  fuel  is  raked 
out  into  the  pit,  and  is  quenched  with  cold  water.  The  driver  "blows  off"  tbe  steam 
occasionally,  to  clean  the  boiler;  and  there  is  a  weekly  removal  of  the  sedimoit 
which  collects  within  the  boiler.  The  engine  is  transferred  to  the  engine-shed,  where 
it  is  examined  all  over,  and  the  lamps  removed  for  examination  and  cleaning;  the 
foreman  of  the  fitters  examines  after  the  driver,  the  super!  u  ten  dent  after  the  fere- 
man  ;  and  if  either  one  detects  a  defect  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  subordi' 
nate,  the  latter  is  fined.  There  ai'e  coke  ovens  at  the  station,  to  furnish  a  portion  ot 
the  large  supply  of  coke  required  ;  aud  there  is  one  spot  where  coke  is  kept  red  hot 
during  day  and  night,  to  be  shovelled  into  the  fire~places  of  locomotives  when  wanted, 
in  order  to  save  time.  On  commencing  a  journey,  the  locomotive  obtains  its  supply 
of  cold  coke  in  the  tender,  and  hot  coke  in  the  fire-place— a  quantity  from  one  te 
tiTO  and  a  balf  tous,  according  to  the  size  and  kind  of  engine.  It  then  receives  its 
water  supply,  usually  enough  for  about  40  miles.  Tbe  driver  has  a  chronometer  or 
good  time-keeper ;  and  he  also  has  a  time-bill  given  him  by  a  clerk,  in  which  be  must 
enter  the  time  at  which  he  rciicbes  each  station.  There  are  pilot  or  extra  enginea 
always  in  readiness  at  the  Camden  Station,  with  their  steam  up. 

The  following  account  was  given  to  the  Gauge  Commissioners,  in  1845,  of  the  time 
occupied  in  unloading  goods  waggons  at  the  Camden  Station  : — "  At  1  p.m.  16 
waggons  arrived  at  the  shed  from  Manchester,  which  were  instantly  commenced 
unloading,  the  men  and  the  road  waggons  being  in  attendance  purposely  for  theH. 
These  were  all  unloaded,  and  the  contents  of  ten  of  them  reloaded  into  the  read 
waggons,  in  1  hour  and  40  minutes.  From  1  to  8  o'clock  there  were  49  men  employed 
at  the  work  ;  and  from  2  o'clock  to  40  minutes  past  S,  8  more  men  were  onployed, 
making  67.  Tbe  loading  consisted  entirely  of  Manchester  packs  or  bales,  well  packed 
and  corded,  and  weighing  from  1  to  4  cwt.  each,  which  were  all  removed  by  eiwie^ 
two  of  the  cranes  being  worked  by  engine  power." 
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as  are  iikewiee  tae  euginc-liouecB  lor  tUe  goodd  trams  ;  nuiie  oq  tnc  western  Eiue  are 
the  engine-house  for  the  passenger  locomotires,  and  the  shops  for  repairing  locomotirea. 
Northward  of  these  buildings  are  workshops  for  the  cuniitriictiuTi  and  repair  of  goods 
waggons,  in  which  many  of  the  tools  are  worked  l>y  steam  power.  There  is  also  ft 
massive  poljgonal  building,  planned  to  receive  twentj-fivu  goods  locomotives;  the 
nails  are  of  great  thickness,  and  in  brickwork  ;  the  roof  is  mainlj  of  cost  and 
wrought  iron.  At  the  entrance  ore  coke  stores,  engineers'  waiting-rooms,  and  v^J'tous 
officoj.  The  finest  buildings,  howover,  at  the  Camden  Station,  are  the  passenger 
locomotive  sheds ;  tbty  are  400  feet  long  b;  90  in  width,  and  are  planne4 
to  receive  fort;  locomotives  at  a  time.  There  are  generally  about  twentj  here  in 
atore,  so  necessar;  is  it  to  have  an  available  reserve  of  steam  power.  Large  as  ua 
the  resources  of  this  great  statioo,  nothing  is  done  here  bejond  such  works  as  ara 
requisite  to  maintain  the  locomotives  in  dailj  working  efficiency ;  the  heavier  repairs 
being  carried  on  at  Wolveiton, 

At  the  Camden  Station  a  juEctioo  has  been  made  (although  not  yet  in  working 
order)  with  the  Dock  Junction  Railway,  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on. 

The  railway  curves  westward  immediately  after  leaving  the  Camden  Station,  and 
passes  through  a  deep  cutting  to  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel.    This  tunnel  is  about 
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t«mpt  of  that  g4uge  to  spread  itwlf  northw&rd  or  wuthw&td  of  it(  origin&l  roale, 
into  th«  DUTOiT-g&uge  temtoriM,huoccuiotied  theiraste  of  man^miUioosof  moncj 
and  coDtiuual  heurtburningi  between  the  several  CompaDJei.  The  Qreat  Weateni  hu 
been  at  war  with  its  aeighboun  for  ten  jean  ;  amd  the  "battle  of  the  guigM  "  is 
again  renewed,  after  a  temporary  rerpite,  in  the  vicinitj  of  Birmingham.  This  ii 
wd  foil;  ;  any  succcbb  oh  either  side  will  lead  to  reprisals  on  the  other.  The  Ntwtli 
Western  would  not  hare  striven  to  reach  Oxford,  had  not  the  Qreat  Western  sti«teh<d 
its  arms  to  gtaip  BirmiDgbam.  If  we  draw  a  small  circle  which  shall  iiicdiid«  fiii- 
mingluun,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton  within  its  limits,  we  shall  find  tb&t  thiiee 
as  much  capital  has  been  expended  on  railways  as  ii  necessary  for  the  district,  knd  with- 
out even  well  supplying  it — solely  owing  to  the  gauge  war.  But  these  details  lead 
us  beyond  our  present  purpose. 

Whatever  be  the  length  of  broad-gauge  railway  (Che  length  now  actually  open  b 
about  612  miles),  the  Paddiugton  Station  ii  the  natural  metropolitan  terminus  fot  it.  So 
other  has  the  requisite  broad-gauge  anangements,  nor  does  this  possess  those  of  the 
narrow  gauge.  There  is  thus  a  strong  line  of  distinction,  which  gives  to  the  broad-gsuge 
system  many  features  of  vaatneH  which  its  rival  does  not  possess.  The  loeomotires 
and  the  carriages  are  all  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Some  of  the  locomotives,  with  the 
tender  and  the  supply  of  coke  and  water,  weigh  60  tons  ;  and  the  ordinal;  second- 
class  carriages  will  accommodate  78  passengers. 

On  arriring  at  the  Paddingtou  Station,  we  find  that  the  Westboume  eoaeh-rea«l 
goes  over  it  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  boo^ing-officea  and  waiting-rooma  are  in 
the  arches  under  the  roadway ;  the  paisenger  carriages  and  buildings  are  northward, 
and  the  goods  department  southward.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  this  station 
was  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  and  this  accounts  for  its  humble  patchworb  ap- 
pearance ;  greatdiffieultieshavelaiuintheway  of  an;  extension  to  a  more  oentTkl  spot, 
and  the  directors  have  therefore  striven  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  one.  The 
general  approach  to  the  station  is  from  what  is  called  the  Bishop's  Road  at  Paddington, 
with  the  Paddington  Canal  Basin  on  the  east  and  the  goods  station  on  the  west  Thia 
goods  station  has  hitherto  been  a  very  wildemesa  of  a  place  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
gradually  assuming  a  condition  more  analogous  to  those  of  other  Companies.  Soma 
of  the  arches  under  the  Westbouma  Boad  are  occupied  as  before  noticed ;  while 
others  are  carriage  entrances  and  exits.  On  proceeding  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
roadway  we  find  two  departure  platforms,  one  for  long  and  one  for  short  traffic,  and 
arrival  and  subsidiary  ptatfonns,  quite  adequate  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
trade  of  the  broad-gauge  system.  Northward  of  these  are  the  sheds  for  the  loco- 
motives and  carriages,  and  the  shops  for  t«paiiing  such  of  the  rolling  stock  as  does 
not  require  to  be  sent  to  the  great  depAt  at  Swindon.  The  whole  of  these  sheds, 
shops,  warehouses,  store-rooms,  booklng-officee,  waiting-rooms,  and  other  buildings, 
exhibit  a  degree  of  rudeness  which  contrasts  surprisingly  with  many  of  the  stations 
on  the  Qreat  Western  line,  and  still  more  with  the  beautifal  Buston  and  Camden 
stations.  The  Company  has  obtained  an  Act  for  building  a  magnificent  hotel  at  Pad- 
dington ;  a  hotel  is  certainly  wanted  ;  hut  it  will  have  some  very  rough  and  dir^ 
neighbours  in  the  surrounding  buildings. 

After  the  line  leaves  the  Paddington  Station,  it,  passes  close  by  Eensal  Qreen 
Cemetery  (in  which  the  panting  locomotives  of  tho  rival  gauges  are  occarionally  to  be 
heard  both  at  once),  and  proceeds  in  a  shallow  cutting  towards  Acton,  and  so  onwards, 
generally  at  a  slight  elevation,  towards  the  west. 
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West  Lohdoh  Rail w at. 

Thii  unfortunate  little  apeculation  h&s  become  almost  a  byword  aai  a  joko. 
Punch  long  ago  took  it  under  his  cate ;  and  it  is  onlj  since  it  hoe  ceased  to  work  at 
all,  that  the  jokei  and  banter  hare  ceased.  It  ia,  perhaps,  the  only  railway  of  three 
milea  which  has  had  a  distinct  Company  to  manage  it ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
absolute  no-traffic  necessitates  or  induceii  the  closure.  Tet  hai  it  been  a  theatre  of 
much  speculation  and  negotiation.  The  history  and  present  state  of  the  undertaking 
may  be  presented  in  a  few  lines. 

We  hare  stated  in  a  former  page  that  the  two  g^reat  lines  of  railway  pass  Tery 
near  each  other  at  Kensal  Oreen.  This  led  to  a  project  for  connecting  them  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Thames  near  Chelsea.  A  line  of  two  or  three  miles  waa 
planned,  starting  ftma  the  Birmiugham  Bailvay,  descending  by  an  incline  to  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  extending  thence  southward  to  the  Kensington  Canal, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Company  as  part  of  their  scheme.  The  new  scheme  was 
called  the  "Bristol,  Binningham,  and  Thames  Junction  Railway;"  hut  thi«  name 
was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  "  West  London."  The  rwlway  has  been  con- 
structed, and  the  respective  junctions  made.  The  most  remarkable  engineering  work 
on  the  line  is  a  tunnel  passing  the  Faddington  Canal  at  a  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
an  iron  suspension  road-bridge;  there  are  thus  three  different  lines  of  traffic,  at  8« 
many  different  levels.  There  is  a  nnirow  road  leading  out  of  the  Harrow  Road  near 
Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery,  &om  whence  we  can  obtain  a  tibw  of  the  singular  arrange- 
ments at  this  spot,  arrangements  which  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Hoildng.  This 
view  embraces  the  intersection  and  point  of  communication  of  the  West  London 
fiailway  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  road-bridge  over  the  latter,  the  south 
entrance  to  the  gallery  by  which  the  West  London  Bwlway  is  passed  under  the 
Paddington  Canal,  the  canal  with  its  towing  paths  over  the  railway,  and  the  iron 
arch  suspension-bridge  which  carries  the  road  in  one  spsji  upon  a  diagonal  over  both 
the  railway  and  the  canal.  Wa  have  thus,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  existing  of 
three  distinct  modes  of  public  traffic  upon  the  same  spot  at  three  different  levels ;  a 
public  carriage  road  passing  over  a  first-rate  navigable  canal,  and  both  over  a  railway 
in  communication,  and  of  course  of  equal  lateral  magnitude,  with  the  two  principal 
railways  in  the  kingdom.  The  gallery  under  the  canal  is  of  breadth  sufficient  for  » 
double  line  of  rails ;  the  canal  has  a  water  way  under  the  bridge  30  feet  wide,  with 
S  feet  e  inches  depth  of  water,  and  two  towing  paths  each  IS  feet  wide  at  the 
narrowest;  the  bridge  has  a  carrisge-way  20  feet  wide,  with  two  footways  of  fire  foet 
each  dear  of  the  ribs,  making  a  total  roadway  of  30  feet ;  and  the  span  of  the  iron 
arched  ribe  which  carry  the  bridge  is  70  feet  in  the  clear. 

When  thb  smallest  of  railways  was  finished,  attempts  were  made  to  develop  a 
traffic;  but  the  great  Companies  did  not  render  much  assistance  towards  this  de- 
velopment. Few  passengers  Irom  the  north  or  the  west  would  wish  to  be  set  down 
at  Kensington  instead  of  Paddington  or  Euston  Square ;  and  only  a  small  tonnage  of 
goods  could  be  profitably  shifted  at  Kensington  for  transference  to  the  Thames  down 
the  Kenrington  Canal.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  new  impulse  was  thrown  mto 
the  undertaking,  by  projects  for  a  branch  from  Kensington  to  Sloane  Street,  and  for 
another  branch  along  or  near  the  canal;  but  these  plans  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
Company  sank  into  something  very  like  bankruptcy,  and  the  property  was  just 
within  reach  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  when  the  two  great  Companies  stepped  in 
and  rescued  it.  By  an  Ad  obtained  in  1S46,  the  railway  is  leased  to  the  Binningham 
Company,  the  Great  Western  having  the  power  to  use  it  on  equal  terms.    The  West 
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LoodoD  Compui;  is  to  receive  a  cettaiu  perceataga  of  the  grow  traffic  pucing  over 
the  line;  but  unfortunately  the  lewing  Compan;  hM  not  found  it  worth  whil«  to 
work  this  most  pitiable  of  railwajs,  and  conacquentlj  the  AVeat  London  diridmd, 
ever  eiace  the  formatioa  of  the  Comp&n;  io  1S36,  lias  beea,  to  use  a  Stock  Excbanxe 
phrsM,  "nil."  An  Act  baa  been  obtained  by  the  leasing  Company  for  »  Thamei 
branch  from  Kensington,  but  this  alio  is  in  abeyance.  * 

If  the  reader,  on  the  road  from  Kensington  to  Hammersmith,  were  to  look  north- 
vaid,  be  would  see  the  closed  '  terminus '  of  tbe  West  London  Ruliray ;  and  on  the 
road  from  Bayswater  to  Acton  might  be  seen  tbe  similarly  closed  Bayswater  Station ; 
further  north  may  be  seen  the  junction  with  tbe  Qreat  Western;  and  at  tbe  mott 
northern  point  the  junction  with  the  fiirmingham.  There  was  an  expectation  that 
the  West  Londoo  Kailway  would  be  used  to  conTey  ezcuision  risiton  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  md  Kensington  instead  of  aid  Euston  Square ;  but  no  signs  of  such  an 
advancement  are  visible  up  to  the  time  of  printing  this  sheet,  and  we  may  leave  tfai 
silent  railway  without  further  comment. 

Ktsa'a  Cross  Statiom. 

The  station  now  being  formed  at  King's  Cross  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  near  London.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  actual  area,  we  believe  it  excels 
all  the  rest.  It  will  be  the  metropolitan  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
by  which  the  shortest  route  wilt  be  obtained  (and  consequently  the  route)  to  York- 
shire and  Newcastle. 

Few  newspaper  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  struggle  which  occurred  respecting  this 
noTthen  traffic  in  1844-5-6-7.  There  were  the  'London  and  York,'  the  'Direct 
Northern,'  the  'Cambridge  and  Lincoln,' the  'Hull  and  Lincoln,'  and  numeroiu 
other  schemes,  all  intended  primarily  to  shorton  tbe  distance  from  London  to  tbe 
north;  while  the  Midland  and  the  Eastern  Counties  Companies,  to  preserve  their 
own  property  from  invasion,  also  planned  'direct'  schemes.  The  principal  result 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  184f>,  for  the  Great  Northern  Itailway,  which  was  a 
kiud  of  amalgamation  of  the  London  and  York  with  the  Direct  Northern  schemea. 
Other  Acts  have  been  obtained  in  subsequent  years,  which  tend  to  give  to  the  Great 
Northern  system  a  position  of  great  magnitu^jo.  The  northern  part  of  the  line,  from 
about  Doncaster  to  York,  has  been  abandoned,  Dr  at  least  suspended,  under  arrange- 
ments with  the  older  Companies;  but  there  will  he  a  tolerably  direct  line  from 
London  to  Doncaster,  a  loop-line  from  Peterborough  bji  Boston  and  Lincoln  t« 
Bawtry,  another  line  from  Boston  to  Grimsby,  a  branch  from  Hitohin  to  Cambndge, 
and  man;  smaller  branches.  More  than  220  miles  of  the  whole  system  are  now 
opened,  and  the  rest  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  operations  have  been  conducted 
under  severe  monetary  pressure;  but  the  energy  and  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
directors  hare  surmounted  all  difficulties;  and  there  are  growing  indications  of  a 
large  trade. 

The  aito  of  the  former  Small-Pox  Hospital  is  that  chosen  for  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  at  the  present  time  a  vast  wilderness,  with  the 
remains  of  razed  houses  strewed  around.  Tiie  destruction  of  property  has  been 
immense.  In  the  first  place  the  hospital,  with  the  adjacent  Fever  Hospital,  have 
been  removed,  and  new  structures  built  at  the  Company's  expense  near  Bighgate. 
Then,  all  the  houses  which  bounded  those  hospitals  on  the  north  have  been  removed 
to  give  an  approach  to  the  terminus;  and  lastly,  the. whole  of  the  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  from  the  New  Bead  to  the  canal,  has  been  raced  to  the  . 
ground,  and  the  Lane  itself  doubled  in  width,  to  give  a  commodious  road-approwch  to 
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to  be  noticed)  might  Imve  suScud  tolen>l>ly  neU  both  for  pusaenget  and  goods 
traffic,  and  an  expeoditure  of  sevei&l  hundred  thousand  pounds  therebjr  saTedi  but 
the  directors  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  that  matter.  At  Che  present 
time  there  is  nothing  to  bo  aeon,  from  tho  }^eiT  Road  to  the  canal,  but  the  eiteg  of 
lA'liale  streets  of  destroyed  houses,  and  the  preparations  fgi  formtrig  the  pprrnanent 
t«rmiaus ;  we  will  therefore  transfer  our  view  further  north. 

At  the  spot  where  the  Regent's  Canal  passes  under  Alaidcn  Lane,  the  preseot 
station  of  the  Conipiuij  commcDces,  and  eztenda  thent^  to  a  great  distance  north- 
'westward;  being  bounded  on  the  east  \>j  Maiden  Lane,  and  on  the  south  bj  the 
canal ;  the  bridge  has  been  rebuilt,  and  made  double  the  former  width,  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic.  The  extension  railnaj  to  the  petmanent  or  southeis  station 
passes  under  the  canal ;  but  this  pact  of  the  worica  is  as  jet  unfinished.  All  thq 
arrangements  for  passenger  traffic  at  this  station  are  temporary ;  for  it  is  ultimatelj 
to  be  only  a  merchandise  station.  In  its  latter  character  it  will  be  yeiy  large  and 
complete.  On  the  west  of  the  present  passenger  station  is  a  goods  shed,  GOO  feet 
long  by  350  wide,  terminating  with  a  row  of  warehouses  several  stories  in  height,  tat 
the  reception  of  corn,  flour,  and  other,  agricultural  produce.  There  are  numerous 
cranes  for  loading  and  unloading  the  waggons;  and  also  traps  or  overhanging  plat- 
forms to  afford  facilities  for  barges  on  the  canal  to  receive  or  discharge  goodq. 
The  great  warehouse  also  communicates  directly  with  the  canal  by  an  incline^ 
tunnel. 

The  Company  evidently  contemplates  a  Tery  large  coal  trade.  The  best  Yorkshirq 
coals  are  already  supplied  to  every  part  of  the  meirojiolis  at  17'.  per  ton,  by  tha 
Company's  own  servants  and  waggoni  ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  large  sale  that  can  make 
tbia  prico  remuneiative.  The  works  now  being  executed  in  connection  with  the  coal 
department  are  very  large.  There  ivitl  be  four  large  groups  of  stores,  pf  fifty  bays 
or  compartments,  each  capable  of  containing  seventy  tong ;  thus  aSbrding  storage  for 
fourteen  thousand  tons  of  coals.  An  ingenious  contrivance  allows  the  coal  to  pass 
from  the  waggon  to  the  lower  level  of  the  store  without  serious  shock  or  breakage. 
Id  the  store-floors  are  shoots,  tii  to  each  bay,  through  which  the  coal  can  either  be 
discharged  in  bulk,  or  the  floor  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  of  their  being  easily 
put  into  sacks.  The  locomotive  and  carriage  departments  of  the  Company  are  north- 
west of  the  goods  and  coal  departments ;  and  the  whole  together  occupy  an  are% 
of  about  forty-five  acres. 

The  railway,  after  leaving  the  station,  passes  under  Uaiden  Lane,  luider  Copenhagen 
Fields  in  a  tunnel,  iinJer  the  Caledoaian  Road,  and  over  the  Holloway  Road.  Thero 
is  a  tunnel  at  Homsey,  another  near  Southgate,  and  three  more  near  Potter's  Bar. 
At  Welwyn  occurs  a  magnificent  viaduct  of  42  arches,  each  30  feet  wide  by  97  feet 
high  ;  it  is  said  to  have  coat  nearly  .£80,000.  Between  Welwyn  and  Eitchin  are  two 
more  tunnels  ;  but  beyond  Hitchin  the  works  become  of  a  lighter  character.  Ths 
rulway  has  not  yet  been  the  media  of  any  notably  large  passeDger  traffic  ;  but  the 
Company's  arrangements  for  accommodating  Great  Exhibition  visitors  seem  to  ba 
judicious  and  liberal,  and  will  probably  bring  the  King's  Crosq  tercqiQus  ^to  gr«at 
requisition. 
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ine  emoraoitcQ  tuation  belongs  to  %  uomp&uj  itlucn  nas  ii^a  a,  Tery  a 
to  wade  throagh.  Ths  Eutem  Counties  Railwaj  wu  pUnnod  fitHn^  I 
Norwich,  1^  Colchester  and  Ipiwich  ;  bat  the  Company  spent  between  ) 
and  Colchester  all  the  capital  which  ahould  have  carried  them  to  NorwicL  ' 
inordinate  and  certainly  disgraceful  extortions  of  one  or  two  landoimers  greatly  i^^ 
Terished  the  Company ;  while  the  engineer  met  with  tepeatod  difficulties  which  tua 
both  his  skill  and  the  directors'  patience.  Moreorer,  the  line  passes  through  a  pmdj 
agricultural  district,  which  has  not  paid,  and  will  not  pay,  equal]  j-  ivith  &  toaioAc- 
tuiing  county.  Again,  the  Company  has  had  to  ward  off  oppomtion  by  amalgiTntiiaM 
and  leases,  frequently  on  disadvantageous  tenm.  The  result  of  all  tbia  has  ben 
that  the  shareholders'  dJTidends  hare  been  few  in  number  and  amall  in  amount. 

The  original  terminns  for  this  railway  was  planned  somewhere  in  the  Betiad 
Oreen  neighbonrhood  ;  but  it  was  soon  felt  to  be  desirable  that  the  line  dunU 
adrance  iiiTther  west,  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Shoreditch.  This  has  been  effedid 
at  a  great  expense,  for  although  the  house  property  destroyed  was  of  a  poor  chiriit'T, 
it  was  Tcry  dense  ;  and  the  line  is  carried  wholly  on  brick  arches.  When  &  laQwaj 
was  projected  to  Cambridge  and  other  north-eastern  towns,  a  terminns  was  designed  ti 
Islington;  but  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Company,  the  Ifoctheai 
and  Eastern  consented  to  use  the  Shoreditch  Station  instead  ;  and  the  line  it  canM 
by  a  curve  from  Tottenham  to  the  other  railway  at  Stratford,  instead  of  being  c«iii*d 
from  Tottenham  to  Islington.  At  a  later  period  the  two  Companies  animlgamatftf; 
and  stilt  more  recently,  working  anangements  have  been  made  with  the  Norfolk 
Company  (Brandon  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth),  and  with  the  Eastern  Union  Cm- 
pany  (Colchester  to  Ipswieh,  Bury,  and  Norwich)  ;  so  that  tie  Shoreditch  Station  n« 
accommodates  the  whole  £ast-Anglian  district  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  Hai; 
minor  links  hare  from  time  to  time  been  added  to  this  chain  ;  and  the  oMtpoittff 
the  united  Companies  maybe  now  said  to  be  Peterborough,  Wells,  Yarmouth,  Lowe- 
stoff,  Harwich,  North  'Woolnicb,  and  London. 

The  Shoreditch  Station  is  not  a  Urge  one,  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  traffic,  and 
much  caution  is  required  in  the  arrangements.  There  is  a  spacious  court  in  front  ol 
the  station,  to  give  access  to  the  various  offices  ;  and  as  the  railway  itself  is  on  ■ 
(wnsiderable  elevation,  the  roads  of  approach  are  somewhat  steep.  The  Companj'* 
offices  are  on  the  west  side,  the  booking-offices  on  the  north  side,  and  the  arrir»I 
platform  on  the  west  side  of  the  central  building.  Immediately  beyond  the  statioo 
buildings,  the  carriage  sbeda  spread  out  in  long  lines.  The  coke  stores  and  water- 
tank  are  placed  near  a  siding  close  to  the  main  line ;  beyond  them  is  a  siding  ^ 
light  goods  traffic,  such  as  milk,  poultry,  and  dead  meat.  The  North  Woolirich  airf 
other  short  trafGc  is  accommodated  by  a  separate  branch  and  sheds.  This  is  the  no'/ 
one  of  the  metropolitan  termini  whose  goods  station  is  on  arches,  raised  cons- 
derably  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  in  all  other  cases  (with  the  trifling  exception  at 
Fenchurcb  Street)  the  goods  stations  have  been  so  managed  that  waggons  and  e*A 
could  come  up  to  them  on  a  level ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  Shoreditch  ;  and  U« 
defect  (for  a  defect  it  certainly  is)  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  all  parties  concent«l 

The  arrangements  of  the  goods  station  are  thus  described  in  Hr^  Weale's  '  London 
and  its  Ticioity : ' — "  On  the  nuls  level,  upon  a  series  of  arches,  ate  the  spare  lin«> 
upon  which  stand  the  trucks  prepared  for  departure,  or  which  may  have  arrived  fn* 
the  country.  The  quays  for  loading  or  unloading  the  goods  are  situated  on  ths  loav 
leTel,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  level  of  the  streets ;  and  the  waggon*  are  iMpeetin'f 
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aiTBngea  on  lomewiisi  amerenc  pnncipjes.  'ine  easHrn  wareuouse  consuia  or  iwo 
Bets  of  nub  in  the  centre,  with  &  platfonn  for  the  reception  of  gooda,  and  a  cart-ioad 
b;  the  aide  of  each  ;  the  western  coiudatR  of  a  double  set  of  raila  in  the  centre,  with 
»  seriea  of  i»ja  or  indentations,  able  to  receive  a  waggon  in  length,  and  with  two  raits. 
There  ate  thus  sixteen  turn-tables,  and  quay  space  for  the  broadsideB  of  twentj-fbur 

waggons,  beudes  end  space  (so  to  speak)  for  two  more The  steam  lift  is  able 

to  nuse  nomiaallj  thirteen  tons,  which  in  all  probabUitj  is  a  maker's  exaggeration  ; 
for  it  can  be  verj  larelj  that  more  than  eight  tons  can  be  put  upon  it  at  once.  The 
height  of  the  lift  is  twenty-four  feet  ;  the  engines  twelTe-borse  power.  On  the  vp,  or 
arrival  side,  is  an  immense  warehouse  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  com  and 
agricultural  produce.  It  contains  three  sets  of  rails  on  the  upper  level,  hj  which 
the  wagons  con  be  run  into  the  interior  of  the  store,  and  is  six  stories  in  height. 
Its  capacitj  is  intended  to  be  such  as  to  receive  60,000  quarters  of  com." 

The  lulwa;  extends  from  the  Shoreditch  terminus,  almost  due  eastward,  on  arches, 
nearly  all  the  waj  to  Stratford.  There  is  a  small  station  at  Mile  End ;  and  at  Bow 
occurs  a  junction  with  the  Blockwall  Extension  Railway ;  at  this  point  also  it  crosses 
the  railwa;  from  Camden  Town,  pressnti;  to  be  noticed.  At  Stratford  there  aro  so 
man;  junctions  that  great  caution  becomes  necessary ;  on  the  left,  or  north,  the  Cam- 
bridge or  Peterborough  line  branches  off;  in  front,  or  eastward,  extends  the  original 
line  to  Colchester  and  Ipswich  ;  on  the  right,  or  south,  branches  off  the  short  line  to 
North  Woolwich  ;  while  at  the  centre,  where  all  these  lines  meet,  are  situated  the 
extensive  locomotive  and  repairing  shops  of  the  Company.  This  Stratford' depAt  is 
situated  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  is,  so  for,  much  better  placed  for  its 
object  than  the  lofty  Shoreditch  Station. 

FxNC&CltCH   SlAIIOR. 

We  next  transfer  our  attention  to  a  Company  whose  operations  cover  a  very  small 
space,  but  which  has  contrived  to  expend  on  them  an  immense  amount  of  capital. 
The  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  received  its  Act  in  1836,  and  was  then  called  the 
"Commerdal  Railway;"  but  this  name  was  changed  in  1639. 

The  London  and  Blackwall,  Railway  had  originally  some  peculiarly  individual 
features  to  distinguish  It  from  the  other  metropolitan  railways,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
&ot  that  no  locomotive  engines  were  used  on  it^  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  down 
passengers  very  frequently.  Accordingly  there  was  an  endless  rope,  nearly  six  and  a 
half  miles  long,  or  double  the  length  of  the  railway,  attached  to  two  powerful  engines, 
one  at  Blackwall  and  one  in  London.  A  train  starting  &om  the  latter  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Blackwall  carriages  were  foieinost,  and  the  carriages  for  all  inter- 
mediate stations  similarly  placed  in  order.  At  a  signal,  given  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  Blackwall  engine  began  to  wind  up  the  rope,  thereby  drawing 
the  attached  carriages  towards  it.  On  approaching  the  first  station  the  carriage 
destined  for  it  was  detached  from  the  train  by  the  guard,  and  stopped  by  a  brake  ; 
and  the  same  proceeding  took  place  at  all  the  other  stations.  Whilst  drawing  the 
train,  the  Blackwall  engine  had  at  the  same  time  of  course  unwound  the  other  put 
of  the  rope  attached  to  the  London  engine,  which,  in  its  turn  winding  up,  drew  b«ck 
the  train,  wich  all  the  carriages  which  before  starting  had  been  attached  to  the  rope, 
wherever  they  were.  The  same  line  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  was  used  both  for  going 
and  returning.  This  remarkable  result  was  in  great  measure  accomplished  through 
that  beautiful  invention  of  our  own  times,  the  eUatrie  tdegraph.    Its  importance  here 
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But,  skilful  M  vere  these  arraugementti,  the  rope  tnctiou  wu  not  commeiciallj  nw- 
ceuful ;  the  ropes  frequentl;  broke,  erea  wh«n  made  of  iron  viis,  sod  the  eipeam 
of  the  tno  large  atationar;  enginei  were  Beriouslj  high.  When,  mareover,  it  m 
cantBrnplated  bj  the  Compauj  to  make  their  UDBUCce»sful  railway  more  proi^wiou 
b;  extcmioDS  and  juoctioui  with  longer  lineB,  it  was  felt  to  be  imposaible  to  effect  thk 
unlui  eimilar  means  of  traction  were  adopted.  The  Compaoj  hae  formed  a  junctin 
line  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  Stcpuej  to  the  Bow  Station  of  the  £&ateni  Countia 
Uailwaj  i  and  soon  after  this  was  opened,  the  gauge  of  the  BlackwaU  Railwaj  nt 
reduced  to  the  national  gauge  of  56^  iuches  (il  had  preTioustjr  been  greater),  fi 
locomotives  nere  substituted  for  lope  traction. 

The  traffic  on  thia  railva;  is  a  remarkable  one.  So  far  as  regards  the  districts  of 
Blackw&ll,  Poplar,  Stepney,  Shadnell,  ice,  the;  are  too  poor  (although  densel;  popu- 
lated) to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  any  but  a  cheap  railway ;  and  no  traffic  that  is 
likely  to  accrue  will  ever  pay  for  the  present  enormously  expensive  line,  which  has 
co.,t  at  least  £300,000  per  mile.  But  the  river  terminus  at  Blackwall  ia  worth  man 
than  any  of  the  inland  stations.  The  steamboats  which  leave  the  pi«[  at  that 
terminus  for  Qreeawich,  Woolwich,  Oiavesend,  Margate,  and  other  places,  give  rise  0 
a  largo  traffic  along  the  few  miles  of  tbia  railway,  especially  in  the  summer  moDtbi, 
and  it  is  to  this  traffic  that  the  Company  maiuly  looks  for  its  profits.  The  rule  bai 
been  to  make  the  total  fares  iiam  London  the  same,  whether  a  passenger  steams  the 
whole  way  down  the  Thames,  or  shortens  the  time  of  transit  by  making  the  railwtf 
trip  to  Blackwall,  and  there  takes  boat  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  eiteud 
the  inland  trade  by  branches,  and  the  extension  to  Bow  was  made  with  this  viewi 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  Company  has  received  very  little  benefit  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  Counties  line.  The  Camden  Town  and  Blackwal]  Bail«>y 
promises  better  things. 

In  respect  to  stations  the  Blaekwall  Railway  presents  little  calling  for  notice.  Ttie 
metropolitan  terminus  was  originally  in  the  Minories  -  but  as  this  was  deemed  UO 
far  eastward,  an  extension  was  afterwards  made  to  Feucburcb  Street,  at  an  onormous 
outlay,  on  account  of  the  vnlue  of  the  property  to  he  puri^hasod.  The  Fenchurch 
Station  is  plain  and  neat,  and  is  well  served  by  omnibuses  from  various  parts  of 
London  ;  but  it  is  too  small  for  any  great  increase  of  traffic  beyond  the  present  limits, 
while  its  goods  station  ie  of  the  humblest  possible  kind.  The  intermediate  statioal 
at  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  West  India  Docks,  and  Poplar,  are  very  small,  but  sufficieot; 
white  the  Stepney  Station,  on  account  of  the  junction  with  the  Bow  line,  ia  la^er, 
but  is  wofully  rough  and  rude.  The  Blackwall  terminus  is  larger ;  the  station  pre- 
sents a  good  architectural  facade  towards  the  river,  and  the  general  arrangements  an 


The  Cahdbh  and  Docks  Baii.wat. 
Wfl  hardly  know  how  to  designate  this  railway  in  a  few  words.  Its  full  name  i^ 
"London  and  Birmingham  and  Eaat  and  West  India  Docks  Junction  Railway"—*" 
awful  affiiir,  which,  in  such  a  business-like  age  as  the  present,  ought  to  be  shortened 
in  some  mode  or  other.  We  will  call  it  the  Camden  and  Docks  Railway.  It  «m 
designed,  primarily,  as  a  means  of  bringing  goods  traffic  from  the  Camden  Station  to 
the  Docks  and  the  Thames ;  it  has  always  belonged  to  an  independent  Company,  I^' 
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»Te  still  to  be  found.  It  commeuceB  hj  &  junction  at  the  Camden  SUtion,  where 
eever^l  buildings  have  been  remored  for  its  nccominodatiaa.  It  creases  Camden  Town 
»t  a  great  elevatioD,  with  wide  bridges  oret  the  Bampstead  Koad  and  College  Street ; 
Sf^ining  the  still  open  fields  near  Copenhagen  House,  it  passes  south  of  the  Model 
^Prison,  and  theuce,  iq  a  walled  cutting,  beneath  the  streets  of  Barnsbutj  aud 
laliugtoD,  to  the  point  where  Islington  and  Highbur;  meet ;  it  thence  goes  eastward 
to  Kingsland,  DaUton,  Hackne;,  Homerton,  and  Hacline;  Wick.  At  this  last-named 
point,  facing  the  extreme  north-east  limit  of  the  new  Victoria  Parli,  it  bends  almost 
due  Bouth,  and  paaeas  near  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  to  a  point  on  the  Blackwall 
Railwa;  midwa;  between  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  It  also  forma  a  junction 
-with  the  Blackwall  extension  line  at  Bow,  and  therebj  gains  access  to  the  Fenchurch 
Station. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  railway  waaiDteodedpriiicipaUj  for  goods' traffic;  but  as  (he 
arrangements  are  not  jet  completed  for  this  traffic,  the  directors  have  made  a  remarkably 
bold  experiment  in  respect  to  passengers.  As  all  the  suburban  riUages  or  parishes  near 
irhich  it  passes  hare  cheapomnibus  communication  with  the  heart  of  London,  an  attempt 
-waa  made,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Blackwall  Company,  to  establish  an  equally 
cheap  railway  accommo4ation.  Tiaius  are  dispatched  ererj  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
Camden  Town,  calling  at  intermediate  stations  at  Islington,  Kingsland,  Hackney,  an4 
Bow,  and  conveying  passengers  either  to  Fenchurch  Street  or  to  Blackwall ;  one  farq 
is  charged  for  each  class  to  any  or  all  of  these  distances — viz.,  &£  for  first  class,  and 
4d.  for  second  ;  and  for  these  charges  passengers  can  travel  from  Camden  Town  to 
Slackwall  or  to  the  City,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Uoieover,  day  tickets  are 
issued  at  three-fourths  of  these  fares.  The  result  is,  that  persons  can  travel  sixteen 
miles  for  61^.,  in  second-class  carriages  superior  to  those  on  most  of  oui  railways. 
Ihe  traffic  which  has  already  arisen  is  very  laige,  and  is  pretty  equally  diffiised 
among  all  the  stations.  The  goods  traffic,  when  it  commences,  will  be  of  a  wholly 
different  character. 

In  respect  to  construction,  the  most  noticeable  features  in  this  railway  are  the 
Trrought  plate  iron  bridges  which  cross  the  several  roads  :  they  are  cheap,  efficient, 
and  easily  put  up.  The  railway  crosses  the  Qreat  Northern  line  near  Maiden  Lane, 
at  a  great  height ;  and  whether  owing  to  treacherous  soil,  or  to  soma  other  cause, 
inany  dlsas^rs  occurred  at  this  point  before  the  works  arrived  at  completion. 

LonnoN  BmnaB  Station. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  river,  and  visit  the  stations  on  the  Surrey  side;  stations  which 
arc  fully  as  interesting  as  those  already  touched  on. 

Perhaps  no  station  in  the  kingdom  has  been  the  theatre  of  more  struggles  by 
contending  Companies  than  that  at  London  Bridge,  on  account  of  four  Companies 
using  the  same  terminus.  The  lines  of  the  whole  are  connected  together  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  Thus,  for  a  short  distance  there  is  but  one  line,  though  of  im- 
mense width ;  then  the  Croydon  and  Epsom  Railway  diverges  to  the  right,  forming 
to  Croydon  also  the  Brighton  and  Dover  lines  ;  from  Croydon  the  last  tiro  depart  in 
undivided  companionship  as  far  as  Bedhill,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  London, 
where  they  separate  to  seek  each  alone  its  respective  destination.  Such  were  the 
arrangements  so  long  as  the  Companies  remained  disunited  j  but  leasings  and  amal- 
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gamktiotu  hftve  nndeied  the  Londoo  Bridge  Station  »  wboDj  diSuvat  one  fioadi 
with  irhich  tntTellerg  were  fiuniliar  a  few  yean  ago.  Lat  as  brieflj  tn,ce  these  dta^ 

Fint  came  the  Oreenvrich  Railway.  The  Act  for  this  was  obt&ioed  in  1833^  ■> 
the  line  was  finished  at  the  enonnouB  cost  of  a  million  sterltDg,  for  lea  than  k* 
milet  of  length.  The  next  in  the  field  wai  the  Crvydim  Railway  (1S35).  At  tb> 
could  not  conveiiientl J  obtain  a  separate  tenaiout  near  London,  it  waa  »gRed  ttv  t 
should  start  from  a  middle  point  on  the  Qreenwich  line,  and  p*j  toll  for  Um  tmi 
two  miles  of  that  line.  The  third  stage  wai  the  Brighton  Bailway,  irhich,  after  n 
unprecedented  parliamentarj  expenditure  in  a  struggle  with  riral  CompMuo,  ™ 
finally  determined  on  in  1836,  and  planned  so  as  to  start  liom  the  Croydon  Bulnj 
at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  Croydon.  We  thus  find  that  the  Croydon  had  to  pf 
toll  to  the  Qreenwich,  and  the  Brighton  to  pay  toll  to  both ;  but  aa  if  this  was  M 
complication  enough,  anothei  member  of  the  group  appeared  by  the  Act  for  the  /^ 
Railway,  in  1637 ;  this  was  to  start  from  the  Brighton  Rulway  near  Beigate,  and  lu 
to  pay  toll  to  all  the  other  Companies  for  the  length  passed  over. 

Such  were  the  preliminary  arrangements ;  mch  the  '  cause  of  qu&rrel,'  as  we  mj 
well  term  it ;  now  for  the  solution  of  the  quarrel.  The  Qreenwich  Compsuiy  widtncd 
their  line  to  accommodate  the  otiker  Companies,  but  charged  so  high  for  the  umb- 
modation  aa  to  dissatisfy  them  all  without  much  enriching  tbeir  own  exchequer.  1W 
Brighton  Company  had  in  like  manner  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Croydon;  sad 
the  Dover  against  the  Brighton.  After  many  threatened  schemes  of  opposition,  sad 
much  useless  expenditure  of  capital,  the  four  Companies  became  two.  The  Dotw 
took  a  lease  of  the  Greenwich,  and  the  Brighton  amalgamated  with  the  CroydoD ;  fi 
the  London  Bridge  terminus  has  ever  since  belonged  conjointly  to  two  pownfii 
Companies. 

The  effects  of  these  nTalries  and  leasings  have  been  to  entail  immense  cost  at  tl> 
station.  The  original  station  for  the  Greenwich  Railway  was  a  small  and  humble  ok; 
but  the  formation  of  the  longer  railways  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  larger  »tt- 
rion,  a  greater  width  of  rails,  and  a  more  convement  approach.  The  throe  CompaniA 
Croydon,  Brighton,  and_  Dover  (or,  as  they  were  briefly  called  in  the  connnittee-nMeu 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  B,  0,  and  D  Companies)  joined  in  these  works,  and  ci» 
tributed  in  certain  ratios  towards  the  expense ;  the  Joint  Station  Comnuttee  bei^ 
elected  from  the  three  Boards  of  Directors.  It  was  under  this  arrangement  that  tk 
London  Bridge  Station  was  built,  which  existeii  until  within  the  last  few  months  tni 
of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains.  It  has  been  superseded  by  a  station  mm 
commodious,  perhaps,  but  certainly  less  architectural.  The  late  station  presented  i 
&9ade  in  the  Italian  palazzo  style;  the  length  of  the  &{ade  was  2S0  foet;  it  «* 
broken  into  two  stories,  and  at  the  right,  or  south  end  of  the  fa^e^  wna  an  obssm- 
tion  tower,  in  the  campanile  style,  which  was  a  great  ornament  to  the  buildtiig. 
But  when  the  South-Eastem  Company  obtained  an  Act  for  th«r  North  Kent  line,  il 
was  found  that  more  t«rminus  room  would  be. wanted;  and  as  the  joint^taliM 
arrangement  had  been  marred  by  much  bickering,  it  was  determined  to  put  an  "^ 
to  that  system,  and  to  build  an  entirely  new  terminus.  The  station  was  pulled  doin, 
and  two  new  ones  built,  entirely  distinct  from  end  to  end,  although  the  same  iW°( 
approach  serves  for  both.  The  new  South-Bastem  station  is  miserably  poor  and  UU 
in  an  architectural  sense  ;  the  Brighton  is  more  ornate,  but  is  straggling  in  arrange- 
ment,  and  placed  very  much  out  of  view.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  witMs> 
quarter  of  a  mile  circle  at  thu  vpot,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  must  have  bees 
truly  enormous. 

On  approaching  the  station  &om  London  Bridge,  we  find  that  not  only  is  it  biiiii 
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'  pauy,  -with  the  Dover  entrancea  at  one  part,  and  the  North  Kent  entrances  at  another. 
On  tb«  left,  close  to  or  rather  oTerhanging  Toolej  Street,  is  the  Qreenirich  Station, stand- 
ing  far  back.  On  the  right  is  the  Brighton  and  Croydon  Station,  with  all  the  offices 
'  belonging  to  that  Company.  On  the  left  of  the  approscb-road  is  a  group  of  shops 
bounding  an  arcade,  intended  for  retail  trade,  but  not  ;et  occupied.  Looking  over 
the  palisading  on  either  side,  we  see  the  honses  and  streets  &r  beneath  lu,  and  begin 
to  form  some  judgment  of  the  amount  of  property  which  must  have  been  destroyed 
'  &ii4  pftid  for  to  make  room  for  the  station  and  its  approaches.  Bui  this  is  bettw 
Been  from  below,  where  Tarious  arches  or  tunnels  pass  entirely  beneath  the  station, 
maintaining  communication  between  streets  which  were  formerly  connected  in  the 
ordinary  way.  ij 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  various  lines  which  radiate  from  this  busy  spot  forms  no 
part  of  the  object  of  the  present  vork.  An  active  traffic  indeed  it  is.  There  is  the 
enormous  Qreenwich  trade,  employing  sixty  trains  a  day  in  each  direction.  There  is 
th«  rapidly  increasing  North  Kent  traffic,  which,  commanding  such  stations  as  Wool- 
-wicb,  Gravesend,  and  Chatham,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extensive.  There  is  the 
South-Eastem  Hallway  proper,  whose  sea-side  termini  now  comprise  WhitataUe,  Mar- 
gate, Bamsgate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  Rye,  and  Hastings.  There  ia  the 
South  Coast  Btdlway,  which  grasps  Hastings  at  one  end,  Brighton  at  the  centre,  and 
Portsmouth  at  the  other  end  of  its  sea-side  boundary.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
Croydon  and  Epsom  branch,  which  has  about  sixteen  stations  to  accommodate  "short 
traffic"  passengers.  The  London  and  North-Westem  Railway  will  excel  it  in  rela- 
tion to  manufoctures ;  bat  no  other  terminus  commands,  with  the  same  mileage  of 
railway,  so  many  pleasure  towns  as  the  London  Bridge  Station. 

BuoKLATBBs'  Abms  SrAnoir. 
When  struggles  occurred  between  various  southern  Companies  a  few  years  ago,  the 
want  of  a  west  end  terminus  was  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Dover  and  Green* 
wich  Companies.  As  an  approach  towards  the  west  end,  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station 
was  built,  and  a  branch  made  to  it  from  the  Croydon  BaUway.  But  all  attempts  to 
command  or  create  a  traffic  from  this  point  have  failed ;  the  tavern  from  which  the 
station  takes  its  name,  and  near  which  it  is  situated,  is  actually  farther  removed  than 
the  London  Bridge  terminus  from  all  the  six  bridges  (London  to  Westminster).  The 
Dover,  the  Croydon,  the  North  Kent,  and  the  Greenwich  traffic  have  all  been  tested 
from  this  point,  but  alt  in  succession  have  failed. 

There  was,  however,  another  motive  for  the  construction  of  this  station.  The 
London  Bridge  Station,  being  built  entirely  upon  arches,  and  being  busily  occupied 
by  the  passenger  traffic,  is  eminently  unfitted  for  goods  traffic.  All  the  principal 
iwlways  find  it  desirable,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  separate  the  two  kinds  of 
traffic ;  and  this  separation  became  still  more  desirable  at  London  Bridge  on  account 
of  the  high  level.  The  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station  became  at  once  the  goods  depAt  for 
the  Dover  Company ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  have  been  so  apparent 
that  the  Brighton  Company  have  purchased  a  share  in  the  advantages,  and  removed 
their  goods  depM  from  New  Cross  to  this  point. 

The  establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station  and  the 

various  lines  of  the  two  Companies  has  been  mam^edby  a  curious  array  of  engineering 

works.  At  a  point  near  the  Orand  Surrey  Canal  these  junctions  occur  in  plentiful  abund- 

1         ance— one  line  leaping  over  another  in  a  somewhat  daring  way.    First,  we  have  the 
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origia&l  Qreennich  Bailwaj  ;  then  tre  have  the  Croydon  ^ikil  way  join  ing  it  »t  CoibK' 
Iadg  ;  then  the  Bricklajera'  Arms  branch  from  the  Crojdon  Ruilway  kt  the  ctdse; 
of  the  canal ;  then  the  North  Kent  springing  from  the  Qreenwich  at  tha  crosiiii|3 
the  canal ;  then  a  abort  line  from  thepoint  where  this  last-named  junction  tikeiplKe. 
descending  so  aa  to  pass  undtr  the  Crojdon  Railway,  and  riaing  again  to  fora  i 
juDctioQ  nith  the  Bricklajers'  Arms  branch  ;  and  lastly,  a  Thames  junction  bniird 
belonging  to  the  Brighton  Company,  passing  under  the  OreeDirich  line  at  the  pimi 
of  junction  with  the  North  Kent  We  thus  find  that  each  Companj  creepa  nndet  tk 
line  of  the  other,  in  forming  the  Tarious  junctions. 

Waterloo  Statioh. 

Our  circuit  has  now  brought  us  to  the  last  Company  whose  ntilwajs  fasTe  a  mftn- 
politan  terminua — the  Sovth  Wuttm.  This  Company  does  not  command  so  extaiMn 
ft  mileage  as  those  whose  termini  are  at  Paddington,  Button  Square,  King's  Civk, 
Shmeditch,  and  London  Bridge.  The  original  or  primary  railway  was  &am  yiot 
£Ims  to  SouUiompton.  At  subsequent  periods  were  formed  minor  branchea  &ta 
Bishopstoke  to  GospoiC,  from  Fareham  to  Portsmouth,  &om  Bishopstcke  to  Saliabwy, 
from  Woking  to  Guildford  and  Fambam,  from  Wejbridge  to  Chertsej,  and  frc« 
Kingston  to  Hampton  Court.  The  Company  also  became  possessed,  by  poicfaaM  m 
leasing,  of  a  railway  frow  Southampton  to  Dorchester,  and  of  the  short  but  bosy 
lines  to  Richmond,  Brentford,  Twickenham,  Windaor,  ^c.  The  Mine  Elms  tenninai 
is  quite  M  farourahly  circumstanced  as  that  at  Paddington  for  ganoral  traffic  ;  yet  ibt 
Intense  competition  of  184C  led  to  the  eitension  of  the  line  eastward  to  the  Ticinity  d 
Waterloo  Bridge,  at  a  cost  which  almost  stagger*  belief,  and  which  can  ecareely  be 
justified  by  any  probable  increase  of  traffic.  The  Nine  films  Station  was  a  neat  vi 
conTenient  one  ;  easy  access  was  obtained  to  it  by  tha  river  steamboaU ;  and  wImb 
this  was  the  terminua  of  the  South  Western  line,  and  the  Company  had  not  jd 
hampered  itself  with  guarantees  and  leasings,  its  prospacts  nere  brighter  than  thrj 
hare  since  been ;  but  as  the  same  may  he  said  of  most  of  the  other  Companies,  we  need 
not  expatiate  on  this  point.  Since  the  extension  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Nine  Bm 
Station  has  formed  the  locomotive  andcarriagedepOt  and  the  goods  station,  and  seenij 
to  be  well  fitted  for  these  purposes. 

The  Waterloo  terminus  is  a  strange  mass  of  ugliness  in  its  present  form.  Look  U 
it  from  what  side  we  will,  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  wish  to  "  look  upon  its  Utt 
again."  It  is  elevated  at  a  great  height,  on  brick  arches,  but  is  rude  and  rough  oa 
all  sides.  No  one  can  understand  why  this  should  be  without  bearing  in  mind  thu 
one  part  of  the  Company's  scheme  is  to  extend  their  line  still  further,  to  the  vicinity 
of  London  Bridge  i  in  which  case  the  Waterloo  Station  would  ceaae  to  be  the  terminui, 
and  would  only  require  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  road-side  station.  Tha  London 
Bridge  extension  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  and  the  Waterloo  Station  bids  fair  to 
he  the  permanent  terminus  of  the  South  Western  Railway.  To  build  a  series  of 
station  buildings  worthy  of  the  railway  would  he  an  ornament  to  a  district  very  mucb 
in  need  of  ornament;  hut  it  would  entail  a  large  expenditure;  and  the  directors  ban 
tobalance  these  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  best  they  may.  As  matters  now  stand, 
there  are  two  ascending  roads  of  approBoh  to  the  station  from  the  Waterioo  Boad,  aid 
staircase  approaches  for  the  Hungerford  and  Westminster  passengers.  The  booking 
offices  and  waitbg-rooms  are  plain  and  temporary  ;  and  no  buildings  hare  been  cod- 
structed  beyopd  those  actually  needed  for  the  traffic.  From  Waterloo  Station  the 
railway  is  four  lines  in  width  to  Nine  Elms,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  great  magnitude 
and  boldness.  The  bridges  which  span  some  of  the  roads  are  apiong  the  most  re- 
markable skew  hridges  connected  with  railway  engineering. 
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■±n&  iKetcn  irnicQ  au  irrsncis  Jlead  gave  ol  the  d&iij  walking  aetaug  ot  toe  um- 
Aoa  and  North  WesUrn  B«ilw&y,  in  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Beview '  ftr  1848, 
though  filled  with  rattling  gouip  in  magatine  style,  ooutainB  many  really  iiutnictiTe 
details,  from  -which  we  will  pick  out  a  few  here  and  there,  aa  far  a«  tbey  relate  to  the 
Buaton  and  Camden  Stations. 

Aa  aoon  as  an  up-trkin  ii  seen  to  emerge  from  the  PrimioH  Hill  tunnel,  a  man  at 
tlie  Camden  Station  tranamita  a  lignal  to  Euaton  Square  to  commuDicate  the  fact.  A 
liell  la  rung,  to  prepare  the  porten  and  others  ;  and  the  station-muter  ascertains  that 
there  i»  a  clear  gtage  for  the  approaching  train.  Not  unUl  he  orders  a  white  flag  to 
'wave,  is  a  return  signal  sent  to  Camden  Town  ;  and  not  until  this  return  signal  is 
transmitted,  does  the  train  descend  the  inclined  plane  from  the  Camden  Station  to  the 
terminus.  The  train  dr&ws  up,  the  potters  open  the  doors,  the  cabmen  are  ready,  and 
all  is  bustle.  "  Numerous  salutations,  and  kissings  of  hands  of  all  colours  and  siies, 
are  seen  to  pass  between  seTeial  of  the  inmates  of  the  passing  train,  and  those  seated 
in  or  on  the  motley  line  of  conreyanees  standing  stock  still  which  have  been  awaiting 
their  arriTal,  A  wife  suddenly  recognises  her  husband,  a  mother  her  four  children, 
a  sister  her  two  dear  brothers  ;  Lady  A.B.politelybows  to  ladyC.  D.  ;  John,  from  his 
remote  coach-box,  grins  with  honest  joy  as  foithful  Sasan  glides  by ;  while  Sally 
Tiashfully  smiles  at  a  '  gentleman  *  In  plush  breeches  reclining  in  the  rumble  of  the 
barouche  behind  it." 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  passengers  from  the  train,  every  carriage  is 
examined  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bufier  rods  are  rubbed  and  oiled  ;  azle-bozes  are 
supplied  with  a  yellow  lubricating  paste  of  tallow  and  paim  oil  ;  the  luggage  straps 
at  the  top  of  the  carriages  are  cleaned  and  oiled ;  the  interior  is  examined,  and  every 
seat,  cushion,  pocket,  and  recess  searched  ;  and  ail  articles  left  in  the  carriages  by  the 
passengers  on  taken  to  a  particular  office.  The  carriages  are  theu  drawn  off  into  a 
siding,  where  they  are  waited  upon  by  a  party  of  "  he  housemaids,"  clattering  in 
wooden  shoes  and  in  leather  leggings  rising  above  their  bony  knees ;  these  wash  and 
mop  the  carriages.  The  carriages  are  all  then  examined  by  a  foreman,  who  orders 
off  to  the  repairing  shop  any  that  may  seem  to  need  it ;  while  a  duster  dusta  and 
brushes  and  wipes  the  interior  of  the  remaining  carriages. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  poesibly  have  seen  an  office  doorway  in  Seymour  Street, 
close  to  the  BugtoD  Station,  inscribed  with  the  name  "  Railway  Clearing  House." 
The  history  of  this  establishment  is  full  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  railway 
system.  When  various  railways  became  connected  end  to  end,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  combined  operation,  to  prevent  passengers  from 
being  shifted  from  one  train  to  another  when  they  leave  one  Company's  territory  and 
enter  upon  that  of  another.  All  the  formalities  of  Ixioking,  weighing,  loading,  packing, 
and  coDveying  goods,  and  booking  and  eoDveying  passengers, — if  th^  had  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  Company  for  tite  same  goods  or  the  same  passengers — would  entwl 
ruinous  delays  and  charges  :  indeed,  the  long  traffic  would  be  almost  p&ralyied.  To  re- 
medy the  evil,  a  remarkable  and  most  successful  schune  has  been  planned  and  adopted, 
based  on  the  "clearing  house"  system  of  the  London  hankers.  A  sort  of  imaginary 
Oompsny  is  formed,  called  the  (bearing  HotiM,  to  which  all  the  lailways  stand  related 
u  debtors  and  creditors,  and  which  manages  all  the  payments  from  one  Company  to 
aoDther.  At  the  end  of  1849  there  were  forty-nine  Companies  interested  in  the 
Boston  Square  Clearing  House  ;  they  had  887  stations,  from  any  one  of  which  paa- 
ttngen  or  goods  could  be  booked  to  anj  other ;  thus  comprising  about  400,000  pain 
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of  pUoes  b«tw«aD  which  traffic  might  b«  conducted.  Pusengos  p^j  »U  that  bn 
to  the  CompftDj  from  whose  atstioD  the?  itut ;  hut  the  goods  toll  m&7  be  pftid  at  ua 
end  of  the  jouniey,  aceording  to  circunutuices.  The  Cle&ring  House  hu  U  at 
culate  how  lu^  ft  shue  ia  to  oome  to  every  Companj,  ucording  to  the  lalleip  m 
for  evBiy  pwsenger,  puoel,  and  ton  of  goods,  aocordiiig  to  the  ntee  of  charge  d«iU 
on  bj  all  the  Companiea.  M<Mt  of  the  Compaiuei  provide  looomotiTSB,  cannp^  ai 
wsggoDi  1  and  all  the«e  may  rua  on  ftuj  of  the  Uaea,  Moording  to  tuma^aatt;  Ik 
deuing  HouM  bn  then  to  determine  how  much  each  Compukj  ie  outitled  to  c^ap 
for  euch  rolling  itock  u  is  thus  eroplojed.  There  ia  thus  &  double  accognt-  ctb; 
Compaiij  charges  all  the  rest  for  the  use  of  everj  mile  of  its  rkila  ;  mnd  «vm7  Cg«- 
pauj  charges  all  the  rest  for  the  use  of  its  carriagea,  &c. ;  and  the  Cleuiog  Bam 
hu  to  determine  the  ei&ct  rados,  da;  bj  day.  The  Booking  Comp&ay  pftys  all  tht 
Government  duty  on  a  passenger's  &re ;  and  this  also  lias  to  be  afterwards  ad)iiH(4 
by  other  Companies,  over  whose  linee  the  same  train  runs.  A  ilaei  int  retail  is  ' 
forwarded  from  every  station  to  the  Clearing  House  every  day,  stating  the  aiMvU 
of  booking  money  received,  goods  sent,  Sk.  ;  a  red  ink  return,  of  like  fireqaen<ry,  stata 
the  amount  of  goods,  Ac,  arrivGd ;  and  the  Clearing  House  haa  to  8qn*r«  op  thcs 
accounts.  The  sum  total  of  all  black  accounts  ought  to  agree  with  that  of  all  tk 
red ;  if  the  agreement  does  not  appear,  the  Clearing  House  Sdeks  out  the  cause  d 
discrepancy.  All  the  tickets  and  cheques  are  likewise  sent,  and  these  must  be  mi^ 
to  agree  wiUi  the  amount  of  money  received.  Agents  of  the  Clearing  Houae  atlal 
at  every  junction  and  every  station  ;  and  the  system  pursued  u  so  rigarous,  that  tk 
daily  history  {so  to  speak)  of  every  locomotive  and  carriage  can  be  ti&c«d.  Ik 
Clearing  House  (which  settles  monthly  with  all  the  Companies}  had,  at  the  end  k 
1849,  under  its  financial  charge  3633  miles  of  railway  and  867  stetbne,  &nd  had  k 
partition  among  the  Companies  a  gross  revenue  of  £1,891,720  in  that  year ;  these  wai 
the  accounts  of  the  Companies  against  each  other,  and  not  including  the  local  tn& 
on  each  distinct  line.  The  managers  of  the  Clearing  House  are  eledKd  by  all  tk 
Companies  interested. 

The  Pared  O^oe  is  little  less  interesting  in  its  management  than  the  paaaengs' 
platforms.  The  superintendent  has  within  view  two  offices  or  compartanoit*,  <■■ 
laden  with  parcels  which  have  arrived  by  train,  and  one  wiUi  parcels  which  are  ahon 
to  be  dispatched.  In  the  daytime  the  'down'  parcels  are  dispatched  in  the  faroi 
wagons  of  the  various  passenger  trains ;  while  at  night  a  trun  of  locked-up  mi 
is  dispatched.  When  the  parcels  are  about  to  be  thus  sent,  a  porter  calls  out  th 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  l>e  sent,  tho  weight,  and  how  much  (if  any)  i* 
been  ptud  on  it.  A  clerk  enters  these  particulars,  another  clerk  writes  oat  a  laU 
another  porter  pastes  this  label  on  the  pared,  and  the  parcels  are  forthwith  tnuuftn 
to  the  van  or  carriage.    All  this  proceeds  with  marveUous  quickness. 

The  Lott  Luffffoge  Ofoe,  at  the  Euston  Station,  is  not  the  least  remariuble  featn 
in  that  stupendous  establishment.  If  a  passenger  has  lost  any  of  his  lu^Eage,  th* 
is  an  office  where  he  can  apply  concerning  it ;  if  a  railway  porter  finds  luggage  s 
a  railway  carriage,  without  an  owner,  there  is  a  room  where  it  ia  deposited  ;  and  it 
Company  spares  no  pains  in  aflording  facilities  for  the  due  return  of  the  propo? 
Yet  it  is  surprising  haw  much  luggage  is  left  at  the  various  stations,  and  never  eaSv 
for.  In  one  apartment  such  articles  are  kept  two  mouths,  ticketed  and  numbeitd 
and  if  not  reclaimed  before  that  time,  they  are  transferred  to  a  large  vaulted  chsv 
ber,  where  they  are  placed  in  different  compartments  aoootding  to  their  nature.  I 
not  claimed  in  two  years,  they  are  sold  by  auction.  The  lively  author  of  '  8tot* 
and  Pokers '  gives  the  following  picture  of  what  mot  his  view  on  a  visit  to  this  Taulv 
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chamber : — "  Oda  computment  li  chol[«-full  of  men's  h»t«  ;  tnotheT  of  pniaioU, 
umbrellas,  and  Bticks  of  erory  powible  daseription.  One  nauld  think  thAt  all  th« 
ladies'  raticuleg  on  earth  vera  deposited  in  a  third.  How  11UU17  little  Bmelliiig-bottleB 
— how  man;  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefn — bow  mam;  little  musi^  eatables 
and  comfuitahle  drinkables — how  manj  little  bills,  important  Utile  notes,  and  other 
T-erj  small  secrets,  each  maj  hare  contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the  world 

hare  ascertained Onegantlemanhad  leftbehind  himapairofleather  hunting 

breocbeg  ;  another  his  boot-jack.  A  soldier  of  the  32nd  Regiment  had  left  hu  knap- 
sack, containing  his  kit.  Another  soldier  of  tbe  10th,  poor  fellow,  had  left  bis  scarlet 
regimental  coat.  Some  cripple,  probablj  OTetjojed  at  the  sight  of  bis  family,  bad 
left  behind  him  his  crutobes.  But  what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that  some  honest 
Scotcbman,  probablj  in  the  ecstacj  of  seeing  among  the  crowd  the  face  of  bis  isithhil 
Jeannie,  bad  actually  left  behind  him  the  best  poriiion  of  liis  bagpipes.  Some  little 
time  ago  tbe  superintendent,  on  breaking  open,  previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked 
leather  hat-boz,  which  had  lain  in  this  dungeon  two  years,  found  in  it,  under  tbe 
hat,  /6S  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private  letters,  which  enabled 
him  to  restore  tbe  monej  to  the  owner,  who,  it  turned  ont,  had  been  so  positive  that 
he  had  left  his  bat-boi  at  a  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that  he  had  made  no  inquiry 
for  it  at  the  railway  office." 

Fbojectb  fob  kbw  Stations  abd  Jonctiohs. 
-  The  year  IRul  is  one  which  is  marked  by  a  very  different  state  of  the  public  mind 
^"■om  that  of  many  previous  years.     The  world's  industry,  and  the  palace  which 
'  ^^ontains  BO  many  of  the  products  of  that  industry,  are  now  the  absorbing  topics ; 
and  we  forget  (among  other  things)  tha  railway  mania  of  past  years.    Any  account 
,    of  the  metropolitan  termini  wonld  scarcely  be  complete,  however,  without  a  notice 
of  the  extraordinary  plans  promulgated  a  few  years  ago  for  improving  those  termini. 
Only  one  or  two  of  those  plans  have  been  carried  ont ;  but  others  may  be  so  here- 
after, and  all  are  interesting — as  beacons,  if  not  guides. 

A  commisuon  of  five  persons — of  whom  three  were  members  of  Parliament,  one 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  one  an  engineer — were  appointed  in  1846,  to  "  investigate  the 
various  projects  for  establishing  railway  termini  within  or  in  tbe  imraediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis."  The  report  of  that  Commission  exhibits  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary collections  of  daring  commercial  and  engineering  projects  ever  presented  to 
public  notice. 

Any  one  who  remembers  the  railway  fever  of  1846  will  easily  call  to  mind  the 
struggles  made  by  the  various  Companies,  whose  trains  start  from  London,  to  trip  up 
their  rivals  by  offering  increased  accommodatiou  ;  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  new 
projects  brought  forward  by  bubble  Companies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  labours  of 
tbe  Commission  from  branching  out  into  almost  interminable  details,  tbe  following 
limits  were  imposed  : — Ist.  The  Commission  was  to  examine  only  such  projects  as 
were  brought  before  Parliament  in  that  session.  2nd.  It  was  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  extension  of  railways  into  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  such  additional  convenience  or  benefit  to  the  pnblic  ni  will  compensate 
for  the  sacrifice  of  property,  the  interruption  of  important  thoroughfares,  and  the 
interference  with  plans  of  street-improvement,  likely  to  arise  out  of  such  an  exten- 
sion. 3rd.  It  was  to  confine  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  space  bounded  by  tbe  following 
limits — the  Edgeware  Road,  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  New  Road ;  the  New  Road 
and  City  Road  to  Finsbury  Square  ;  Bishopsgate  Street ;  London  Bridge  ;  High  Street, 
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Tbe  follOKing  tomuit&ble  list  praeented  itselt  to  tb«  (Jommisnon  :  e«etk  one  tirgea 
on  hj  Ka  eiger  ttnaj  of  Boliciton,  engineers,  traffic  takers,  and  adrocatea  of  Tarioiu 
kinds,  vhose  sTidence  required  to  be  sifted  vith  especial  care,  to  separate  the  trac 
from  the  doubtful  or  untrue : — 

1.  Extension  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Boiliraj  ta  Finsbur}'  Square. 

2.  Ditto  .        .        Ditto         .        .        .        Fore  Street. 

8.  Ditto  .  Ditto         .  .        Faningdon  Street.  | 

4.  ExteoBion  oF  London  and  Birmlngliam  Bailwajr  to  Faningdon  Street. 
G.  City  extension  of  proposed  London  and  Manchester  Bailwa)-. 

6.  North  London  Jun[^t{on  lUilvay. 

7.  Regent's  Canal  Railway. 

S^  Direct  Northern  BailTay  Extonglonto  Holbom". 
e.  Camden  Town  and  West  India  Dock  Bailiraj. 

10.  Oeneral  Central  Terminus  in  Parringdon  Street. 

11.  Oreat  Western  and  Central  Jonction  Railway, 
IS.  Thamea  Embankment  Centtal  Terminns. 

13.  London  R^lwaj. 

H.  London  Conneetiag  Railway  and  Railway  Tianalt  Line. 

15.  National  JnncUon  Railmy  and  City  Termlnns. 

16.  North  Kent  Bulway. 
IT.  SoQth-Gaalem  Extension  to  Waterloo  Bddge. 
IS.  South-Weetom  Extenaion  to  London  Bridge^ 
19.  West  End  and  Southern  Counties  Railway. 

In  a  lat^e  map  of  the  metropolis,  appended  to  the  Commissioners'  leport,  &t  ttiDlt  > 
of  these  schemes  are  laid  down  in  coloured  lines,  so  far  as  regards  the  metntpolia 
itself;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  engineers  of  the  t&rious  projects  did  not 
scruple  to  overspan  (on  paper)  the  principal  thoroughhtes  on  both  sidu  of  the 
Thames,  aod  the  Thames  itself.  Without  dwelling  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
schemes,  ire  will  pre  a  few  extracts  from  the  Beport  of  the  Commivionen  on  the 
plans  as  a  whole. 

In  relation  to  the  convenisncs  and  benefit  of  the  public,  tbe  Commitaitmen  saj: — 
"  We  are  of  opiniou,  that,  as  regards  Pautnyen,  the  demand  for  that  further  accom- 
modation which  would  be  given  to  them  by  extending  the  present  lines  tomuds  the 
centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  advantage  which  would  bederived  from  auch  aceom- 
nnodatioO,  have  been  much  ex^gerated.  It  is  ao  doubt  true  that,  for  persons  to  or 
from  the  City,  the  terminus  of  the  Qreat  Western  at  Paddington  is  ineonvoDient ;  and 
the  same  must  be  admitted  of  the  Eastern  Connties  terminus  at  Shoreditch,  in  regard 
to  passengers  to  or  from  the  West  End  of  London.  And  if  these  lines  were  to  be 
laid  down  afresh,  it  wonld  perhaps  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  that  they 
should  enter  London  at  points  respectively  east  and  irest  of  theii  present  stations. 
....  Tbe  station  of  the  Birmingham  Railway  in  Euston  Bquare  is,  on  tiie  whole, 
situated  conveniently  for  the  great  mass  of  passengers  ;  this  opinion  is  supported  bj 
the  hct  that  tbe  distribution  of  the  passengers  for  tbe  various  stations  in  Lendon 
may  be  estimated  to  t^e  place  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  the  west,  and  4  to  the  eaat, 
of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Temple  Bar."  The  Omnmisiioneis  further 
state,  that  while  the  short  traffic  from  London  is  diiefly  on  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
tbe  passengers  northwal^  take  much  longer  journeys  ;  that  tbe  lung  passengers  do 
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aot  vftlue  much  ftn  extenaion  of  a  Tailiraj  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  which  bean  but 
a  smnll  ntio  to  the  dUtance  thej  have  travelled  ;  and  therefon,  if  any  mteouons 
-nere  neceasikT?,  it  were  bcttei  the;  should  be  on  the  wuth  thut  the  noitb  of  the 
Thames,  irrespective  of  their  lesser  expense. 

Iq  respect  to  the  centralization  plan,  thej  say: — "If  the  convenience  of  passengen 
does  not  call  for  the  prolongaCioD  of  railways  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  stilt 
less  does  it  require  the  eBtabHshmcnt  of  anj  one  central  terminus,  at  which  the  rail- 
way's from  different  parts  of  the  country  should  meet.  We  believe  that  the  number  of 
passengers  who  desire  to  pass  through  London  without  quitting  the  railway,  and  to 
whom  principally  such  an  arrangement  would  be  an  advantage,  is  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable." 

The  accommodation  of  the  Merchandize  traffic  is  thus  noticed: — "  It  is  our  opinion, 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  and  very  intelligent  witnesses,  that,  so  far  as 
an  easy,  unbroken,  and  economical  communication  between  the  northern  railways  and 
the  Docks,  or  the  east  of  London  generally,  is  concerned,  this  object  can  be  more  con- 
veniently and  easily  attaiiied  by  a  line  which  should  pass  outside  the  metropolis  on 
the  north,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  avoid  interference  with  populous  districts  and 
thronged  thoroughfares ;  and  so  connect  the  goods  stations  of  the  rarious  railways 
from  west  to  east  with  each  other,  terminating  at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Thames  or  within  the  Docks."  So  far  as  regards  the  goods  station  of  the  Birmingham 
line,  this  object  is  now  nearly  attained  (and  will  soon  be  fully  attained)  by  the  Cam- 
Hen  Town  and  Docks  Railway ;  while  a  similar  junction  might  be  very  easily  formed 
with  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Eastern  Counties  goods  staUons. 

In  respect  to  the  interruption  of  thoroughfares,  the  Commissioners  report  their 
"  decided  opinion,  that  unless  the  existing  main  lines  of  streets  are  enlarged  and  im- 
,  proved  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  intention,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  means,  of  any  of 
the  railway  Companies  or  projectors  with  whom  we  have  had  communication,  the 
Legislature  would  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  extension  of  any  railway  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  streets." 

And  in  relation  to  the  proposals  for  carrying  a  railway  across  the  Thames  within 
the  metropolis,  the  Commissioners  say : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  arc  strong 
reasons  for  discouraging  such  a  scheme.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges 
,  already  existing  cannot  take  place  without  creating  a  new  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  therefore  should  not  be  permitted  except  upon  grounds  of  para- 
mount necessity.  To  withdraw  from  ordinary  traffic,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
.  poses  of  a  railway,  any  of  the  existing  bridges,  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  injury 
to  the  public  :  and  no  plan  which  has  been  brought  before  us  for  adapting  any  of 
the  bridges  to  both  purposes  is  free  from  serious  practical  objections." 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  was,  that  the  Commissioners  discountenance  any 
tbrough-town  connection  of  the  railways  north  of  the  Tliames,  or  any  general  termi- 
nus, or  any  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  ;  but 
they  approve  of  some  modes  of  bringing  the  southern  railways  as  near  the  Thames 
as  convenient,  and  also  a  cordon  or  circle  of  railways,  intended  to  connect  the  existing 
lines  at  points  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  bring  goods 
traffic  \a  the  Thames  and  the  Docks,  and  to  accommodate  traffic  for  special  purposes, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  bring  the  various  streams  of  traffic  to  »  general  central 
terminus. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  'Railway  Economy,'  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  light 
the  advantageous  effecU  of  raUwayi  in  facilitating  the  nipply  of  food  to  large  towns. 
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ftbout  a  gre&t  capital,  is  occupied  b;  market  gardena  and  other  ectablishments  foi 
auppljiug  the  vast  population  collected  in  the  citj  with  their  (Mmmodities.  The 
nidth  of  this  ring  will  be  determined  hj  the  speed  with  which  the  article*  in  q^ucstioD 
can  b«  transported.  It  cannot  exceed  such  a  breadth  as  will  enable  the  products 
raised  at  its  extreme  limit  to  reach  the  centre  in  auch  time  as  may  be  compatible 
with  their  fitness  for  use,  It  is  evident  that  an;  improTement  in  transport  which 
will  double  its  speed  will  double  the  radius  of  this  circle  ;  an  improTement  which  will 
treble  its  speed  will  increase  the  same  radius  in  a  threefold  proportion.  Kow  as  the 
actual  area  or  quantity  of  soil  included  within  such  a  radius  ia  augmented,  not  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  radius  itself,  but  in  the  proportion  of  its  square,  it  follows  thnt  a 
double  speed  will  give  a  fourfold  area  of  supply,  a  treble  speed  a  ninefold  area  of 
supply,  and  so  on.  How  great  the  adrantages  therefore  are  which  in  this  ca»e 
attend  increased  speed  are  abundantly  apparent^" 

The  same  writer  points  out  the  effects  of  railways  in  "  de-centraljzing "  closely- 
inhabited  cities.  If  persons  can  trarel— say  even  only  twice  aa  far— in  a  given  time 
now  as  formerly,  from  London,  the  area  of  the  vicinity  placed  within  their  reach  is 
not  simply  doubled  but  quadrupled  ;  and,  so  far  as  locomotion  is  concerned,  they  will 
still  be  as  near  their  business  establishments  as  before.  "  It  is  not  now  unusual  for 
persons  whose  place  of  business  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cafital,  to  reside  with  their 
fiunilies  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  that  centre.  Nevertheless  they 
are  able  to  arrive  at  their  respective  shops,  counting-houses,  or  office^  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  and  to  return  without  inconvenience  to  their  residence  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  evening.  Hence  in  all  directions  round  the  metropolis  in  which  railwajs 
nie  extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  fonner  popu- 
lation of  Loudon  has  been  diffused  in  these  quarters This  principle  of  diffusion, 

moreover,  is  not  confined  to  the  towns  only  ;  it  extends  to  an  entire  country  when  well 
intersected  by  lines  of  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication.  The  population,  in- 
stead of  being  condensed  into  masses,  is  more  uniformly  difiiucd  ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  diffusion  which  may  be  thus  effected,  compatibly  with  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
course, would  be,  to  use  an  arithmetical  phrase,  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  speed  of  locomotion."  It  ia  not  only  true,  as  above  slated,  that  '  city  men ' 
live  fi^een  or  twenty  miles  out  of  town,  and  come  up  by  railway  to  business  every 
morning,  but  even  Brighton  ia  made  a  suburb  of  London  ia  this  way.  By  means  of 
the  express  trains  and  the  sea«on  tickets,  the  facilities  afforded  on  this  line  are  ex- 
traordinary, A  person  can  breakfast  at  Brighton,  reach  London  for  business  about  ten, 
remain  in  town  till  half-past  four,  and  return  to  Brighton  to  dinner  by  six.  While  ws  are 
writing,  these  fecilities  are  about  being  increased  by  another  feature — the  estsblish- 
ment  of  a  train  from  London  at  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  and  reaching  BrightoD  at 
a  little  after  eleven.  The  results  of  such  ariangementa  as  these  on  the  daily  habits 
of  passengers  must  necessarily  be  considerable ;  and  we  do  not  for  an  instant  doub 
that  the  balance  of  the  results  is  a  favourable  one. 


G.  WoodfUI  aai  S«i,  Prinli 
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